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Mem.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order : But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House,or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 


Baron. 


His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales. 

His Royal Highoess Alfred Ernest 
Albert Duke of Edinburgh. 

His Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn. 

His Royal Highness George Frederick 
Ernest Albert Duke of York. 

His Royal Highness Leopold Charles 
Edward George Albert Duke of 
Albany 





His Royal Highness George William 
Frederick Charles Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward White Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Farrer Lord Herschell, Lord High Chan- 
cellor. 

William Dalrymple Archbishop of York. 

John Earl of Kimberley, Lord President 
of the Council, 

Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

[o2] 





Algernon Percy Banks Duke of Somer- 
set. 


Charles Henry Duke of Richmond. 
Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of 


Grafton. : 
Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of Beau- 


fort. 
William Amelius Aubrey De Vere Duke 


of Saint Albans. ‘ 

George Godolphin Duke of Leeds. 

George William Francis Sackville Duke 
of Bedford. 

Spencer Comptan Duke of Devonshire. 

Charles Richard John Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

John James Robert Duke of Rutland. 
William Alexander Louis Stephen Duke 
of Brandon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 
William John Arthur Charles James 

Duke of Portland. 

William Angus Drogo Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Algernon George Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale. 

Henry Duke of Wellington. 

Cromartie Duke of Sutherland. 

Hugh Lupus Duke of Westminster. 

Alexander William George Duke of 
Fife. 

“George Douglas Duke of Argyll. 

‘Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane, Lord 
Steward of the Household. 

Augustus John Henry Beaumont Mar- 
quess of Winchester. 

Henry Charles Keith Marquess of Lans- 
downe. 

John Villiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
hend. . 

Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

John Alexander Marquess of Bath. 

James Marquess of Abercorn. (Duke of 
Abercorn.) 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hertford. 

John Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

William Alleyne Marquess of Exeter. 

William Marquess of Northampton. 

John Charles Marquess Camden. 

Henry Marquess of Anglesey. 

George Henry Hugh Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley. 


George William Thomas Marquess of 
Ailesbury. 

Frederick William John Marquess of 
Bristol. 

Archibald Marquess of Ailsa. 

Constantine Charles Henry Marquess of 
Normanby. 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Ripor. 

William Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Steward of the 
Household.) 

Frederick Temple Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, 

Lawrence Marquess of Zetland. 

Charles Henry John Earl of Shrews- 
bury. 

Edward Henry Earl of Derby. 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet Earl of 
Huntingdon. 

George Robert Charles Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. 

Henry Hugh Earl of Devon. 

Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire. 

Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius Augustine 
Earl of Denbigh. 

Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of West- 
morland, 

Montague Ear! of Lindsey, 

William Earl of Stamford. 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham. 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield. 

Edward George Henry Earl of Sandwich. 

George Devereux De Vere Earl of 
Essex. 

George James Earl of Carlisle. 























William Henry Walter Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl 
Berkeley. 
Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon. 
Alfred Frederick George Beresford Earl 
of Scarbrough. 
William Coutts Earl of Albemarle. 
George William Earl of Coventry. 
Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey. 
William Henry Ear! Poulett. 
John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Sholto George Watson Earl of Morton. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Walter John Francis Earl of Mar and 
Kellie. (Elected for Scotland.) 
George Earl of Haddington. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 
Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
John Trotter Earl of < perie 
for Scotland.) 

David Stanley William Earl of Airlie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of .Carn- 
wath. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamilton 
Earl of Dundonald. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers. 

William Heneage Earl of Dartmouth. 

Charles Earl of Tankerville. 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Aylesford. 

Francis Thomas de Grey Earl Cowper. 

Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope. 

Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald Earl 
Graham. (Duke of Montrose.) 

William Frederick Earl Waldegrave. 

Bertram Earl of Ashburnham. 

Charles Augustus Earl of Harrington. 


of 


(Elected 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


‘George Guy Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick. 


Sidney Carr Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

William Thomas Spencer. Earl Fitz- 
william. 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford. 

Charles Philip Earl of Hardwicke. 

Henry Edward Earl of Iichester. 

Reginald Windsor Earl De La Warr. 

William Earl of Radnor. 

John Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Seymour Henry Ear! Bathurst. 

Arthur Wills John Wellington Blundell 
Trumbull Earl of Hillsborough. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon. 

William David Eerl of Mansfield. 

John James Hugh Henry Earl Strange. 
(Duke of Athole.) 

William Henry 
Edgeumbe. 

Hugh Ear! Fortescue. 

George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

George Henry Earl Cadogan. 

Edward James Earl of Malmesbury. 
John Vansittart Danvers Earl of Lanes- 
borough. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Henry Ernest Newcomen Ear! 

Kingston. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Dermot Robert Wyndham Earl of Mayo. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 


Earl of Mount 


of 


Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

George Earl of Lucan. (Elected for 
Treland.) 

Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Francis Earl of Bandon. (Elected 

Sor Ireland.) 

James Earl of Caledon. 
Treland.) 

James Francis Harry Earl of Rosslyn. 

William George Robert Earl of Craven. 

William Hillier Earl of Onslow. 

Charles Earl of Romney. 


(Elected for 





Newton Ear! of Portsmouth. 





Walter John Earl of Chichester. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Seymour John Grey Earl of Wilton. 

George Charles Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Ear] Nelson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Sydney William Herbert Earl Manvers, 

Horatio Earl of Orford. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale. 

Dudley Francis Stuart Earl of Harrowby. 

Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood. 

Gilbert John Earl of Minto. 

Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart. 

James Walter Earl of Verulam. 

Adelbert Wellington Brownlow Earl 
Brownlow. é 

Henry Cornwallis Earl of St. Germans. 

Albert Edmund Earl of Morley. 

Orlando George Charles Earl of Brad- 
ford. 


William Earl Beauchamp. 
John Earl of Eldon. 
Richard William Penn Earl Howe. 


George Edward John Mowbray Ear! of 
Stradbroke. 

William Stephen Earl Temple of Stowe. 

Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Charles Stewart Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 

William Archer Earl Amherst. 

John Frelerick Vaughan Earl Cawdor. 

William George Earl of Munster. 

Robert Adam Philips Haldane Ear! of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas Francis Earl of Lichfield. 

John George Earl of Durham. 

Granville George Earl Granville. 

Henry Earl of Effingham. 

Henry John Ear! of Ducie. 

Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of Yar- 
borough. 2 

Henry John Earl Innes. (Duke of 
Roxburghe.) 

Thomas William Earl of Leicester. 

William Earl of Lovelace. 





Charles William Francis Earl of Gains- 
borough. 

Francis Charles Granville Earl of 
Ellesmere, 

George Henry Charles Earl of Strafford. 

Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of Cotten- 
ham. 

William Henry Earl Cowley. 

George Arnulph Earl of Winton, (Zar. 
of Eglintoun.) 

William Humble Earl of Dudley. 

John Francis Stanley Earl Russell. 

Francis Earl of Cromartie. 

John Earl of Kimberley. (Jn another 
Place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

Richard Earl of Dartrey. 

William Ernest Earl of Feversham. 

Henry George Earl of Ravensworth. 


Edward Montagu Stuart Granville Earl | 


of Wharncliffe. 

Thomas George Earl of Northbrook. 

Herbert John Earl Cairns. 

Victor Alexander George Robert Earl of 
Lytton. 

Edward Earl of Lathom. 

George Watson Earl Sondes. 

Roundell Earl of Selborne. 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Cornwallis Earl de Montalt. 

William Henry Forester Earl of Londes- 
borough. 

Gathorne Earl of Cranbrook. 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster. 


Robert Viscount Hereford. 

James David Viscount Strathallan, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and St. 
John. 


Evelyr Edward Thomas Viscount 
Falmouth. 


George Master Viscount Torrington. 

Gerald Viscount Leinster. (Duke of 
Leinster.) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood. 


Mervyn Edward Viscount Powerscourt, 
(Elected for Ireland.) ? 
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Cornwallis Viscount Hawarden. (Elected 
for Iretand.) (In another Place as 
Earl de Montalt.) 

Carnegie Parker Viscount St. Vincent. 

Heary Viseount Melville. 

William Wells Viscount Sidmouth.- 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Edward Fleetwood John 
Exmouth. 

John Luke George Viscount Hutchin- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 

William Frederick Viscount Clancarty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Robert Wellington Viscount Combermere. 

Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury. 

Rowland Clegg Viscount Hill. 

Charles Stewart Viscount Hardinge. 

George Stephens Viscount Gough. 

Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax. 

Alexander Nelson Viscount Bridport. 

William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman. 

Henry Robert Viscount Hampden. 

Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley. 

William John Viscount Oxenbridge. 

Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 


Viscount 


Frederick Bishop of London. — 

Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham. 

Anthony Wilson Bishop of Winchester. 

John Thomas Bishop of Norwich. 

Charles John Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

James Bishop of Hereford. 

Arthur Charles Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Richard Bishop of Chichester. 

* William Basil Bishop of St. David's. 

John Charles Bishop of Liverpool. 

Ernest Roland Bishop of Newcastle. 

Richard Bishop of Llandaff. 

William Bishop of Oxford. 

George Bishop of Southwell. 

William Boyd Bishop of Ripon. 


| Henry John 





Edward Bishop of Lincoln. 

Edward Henry Bishop of Exeter, 

John Bishop of Salisbury. 

Alwyne Bishop of Ely. 

James Bishop of Manchester. 

William Walsham Bishop of Wakefield. 
Francis John Bishop of Chester. 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor. 


Charles Robert Lord Carrington (Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Dudley Charles Lord de Ros. 

Alfred Joseph Lord Mowbray. 

George Manners Lord Hastings. 

Edward Southwell Lord de Clifford. 

Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton. 

Robert Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 
Zouche of Haryngworth. 

Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn. 

Charles Edward Hastings Lord Botreaux. 
(Earl of Loudoun.) 

Francis Robert Lord Camoys. 

Miles Lord Beaumont. 

Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden. 

Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. 

Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord Braye. 

Robert George Lord Windsor. 

William Henry John Lord North. 

Beauchamp Mowbray Lord St. John of 
Bletso. 

Frederick George Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

William Joseph Lord Petre. 

John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele, 

John Francis Lord Arundel! of Wardour. 


John Stuart Lord Clifton. (Earl of 
Darnley.) : , 

John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer. 

Philip Sidney Lord 
Teynham. 

FitzOsbert Lord Stafford. 

George Frederick William Lord Byron. 





. ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. 

Henry de Vere Lord Barnard. 

Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord Forbes, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Alexander William Frederick Lord ‘Sal- 

* toun. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Charles William Lord Sinclair. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Alexander Hugh Lord Balfgur of Bur- 
leigh. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Richard Edmund Saint Lawrence Lord 
Boyle. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 

George Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 

Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord Middle- 
ton. 

Frederick George Brabazon Lord Pon- 
sonby. (Earl of Bessborough.) 


Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord Scars- 
dale. 
George Florance Lord Beston. 


Charles George Lord Lovell and Hol- 
land. (Earl of Egmont.) 
George William Henry Lord Vernon. 
Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord Digby. 
Martin Bladen Lord Hawke. 
Henry Thomas Lord Foley. 
Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dinevor. 
Thomas Lord Walsingham. 
William Lord Bagot. 
Charles Henry Lord Southampton. 
John Richard Brinsley Lord Grantley. 
George Bridges Harley Dennett Lord 
Rodney. 
Henry George Lord Lovaine. 
Philip Reginald Lord Somers. 
Richard Henry Lord Berwick. 
Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne. 
_ John Henry De La Poer Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 
Richard Henry Lord Carleton. (Earl of 
Shannon.) 
Charles Lord Suffield. 
Dudley Wilmot Lord Dorchester. 


‘Henry Charles Lord Gage. 





‘Lloyd Lord, Kenyon. 
Charles Cornwallis Lord Braybrooke. 


George Augustus Hamilton Lord Fisher- 
wick. (Marquess of Donegall.) . 

( Viscount 
Gage.) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow. 

William Morton Lord Auckland. 

Charles George Lord Lyttelton. 

Henry George Lord Mendip. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

George Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart 
Garlies. (Earl of Galloway.) 


James George Henry Lord Saltezsford. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


William Lord Brodrick. 
Midleton.) 

Frederick Henry William Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Peter Robert Lord Gwydir. 

Charles Robert Lord Carrington. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household.) 

William Henry Lord Bolton. 

Thomas Lyttleton Lord Lilford. 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale. 


Edward Donough Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


William Charles Lerd Carbery. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Hamilton Matthew Fitzmaurice Lord 
Muskerry. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Francis William Lord Kilmaine. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Robert Lord Clonbrock. 
Ireiand.) 

Charles Mark Lord Headley. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Edward Henry Churchill Lord Crofton, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


lies Blakeney Lord bier 
OU lected lected for Ireland.) 


of 


( Viscount 


Inchiquin. 


(Elected for 
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Henry O'Callaghan Lord Dunalley. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Eyre Challoner Henry Lord Clarina. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Henry Lord Loftus. 
Ely.) 

William Lord Carysfort. 
Carysfort. 

George Ralph Lord Abercromby. 

Charles Towry Hamilton Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

Augustus Frederick Arthur Lord Sandys. 

Henry North Lord Sheffield. (Earl of 
Sheffield.) . 

William Macuaghten Lord Erskine. 

George John Lord Monteagle. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

Bernard Arthur William Patrick Hastings 
Lord Granard. (Earl of Granard.) 

Hungerford Lord Crewe. 

Lord Gardner. 

John Thomas Lord Manners. 

John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Eari of Hopetoun.) 

Charles Lord Meldrum. 
Huntly.) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. (Earl of 
Enniskillen.) 

William Hale John Charles Lord Foxford. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill. 

George Robert Canning Lord Harris. 

Reginald Charles Edward Lord Col- 
chester. 

Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. (Marquess 
of Lothian.) 

Henry Francis Lord Minster. 
quess Conyngham.) 
James Edward William Theobald Lord 
Ormonde. (Marguess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. (Zarl of 
Wemyss.) 

John Strange Lord Clanbrassill. 
of Roden.) 

Thomas Lord Silchester. 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 


(Marquess of 


(Mar- 


(Earl 


(Earl of 





Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. (Vis- 
count Massereene.) 

Hugh Lord Delamere. 

Orlando Watkin Weld Lord Forester. . 

John William Lord Rayleigh. 

Edric Frederic Lord Gifford. 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. 
Crawford and Balcarres.) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

John Byrne Leicester Lord de Tabley. 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Tenterden. 

William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 

William Frederick Lord Heytesbury. 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. (Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 

Richard James Lord Clanwilliam. (Earl 
of Clanwilliam.) 

William Draper Mortimer Lord Wynford. 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fingall. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

William Philip Lord Sefton. 
Sefton.) 

Charles Lord Clements. 
Leitrim.) 

Thomas Lord Kenlis. 
Head fort.) 

Reginald Lord Chaworth. 
Meath.) 

Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. (Zarl 
of Dunmore.) 

Augustus Frederick George Warwick 
Lord Poltimore. 

Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord Templemore, 

Valentine Frederick Lord Cloncurry. 

James St. Vincent Lord De Saumarez. 

Thomas Lord Denman. P 

James Yorke MacGregor Lord Abinger. 

Philip Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. 

Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ash- 
burton, 


(Mar- 


(Earl of 


(Earl ef 
(Earl of 
(Marquess of 


(Earl of 
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Edward George Percy Lord Hatherton. 
Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Earl of Gosford.) 

Hallyburton George Lord Stratheden. 

Geoffrey Dominick Augustus Frederick 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Simon Joseph Lord Lovat. 

William Bateman Lord Bateman. 

Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (Earl of Kintore.) 

George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. (Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick Warner William Lord Ross- 
more. 

Robert Shapland George Julian Lord 
Carew. 


Charles Frederick Ashley Coeper Lord 
De Mauley. 

Arthur Lord Wrottesley. 

Charles Douglas Richard Lord Sudeley. 

Paul Sanford Lord Methuen. 

Henry Edward John Lord Stanley of 


Alderley. 

William Henry Lord Leigh. 

Beilby Lord Wenlock. 

William Lord Lurgan. 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon. 

John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton. 

John Manley Arbuthnot Lord Keane. 


John Lord Oxenfoord. (Earl of Stair.) 

Hussey Crespigny Lord Vivian. 

Henry William Lord Congleton. 

Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. (Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Thomas Montague Morrison Lord Truro. 

Arthur Lord De Freyne. 

Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards. 

George Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Raglan. 

Valentine Augustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Henry Lord Belper. 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, 





Robert Lord Ebury. 

Charles Compton William Lord Chesham, 

Frederic Augustus Lord Chelmsford. 

John Lord Churston. 

Henry Lord Leconfield. 

Wilbraham Lord Egerton. _ 

Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar. 

Fitz Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden. 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux. 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird. 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord West- 
bury. 

Francis William Fitzhardinge Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. 

Luke Lord Annaly. 

Robert Offley Ashburton Lord Houghton. 

John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord 
Romilly. 

James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth Lord 
Meredyth. (Lord Athlumney.) 

Windham Thomas Lord Kenry. (£arl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 

Charles Stanley Lord Monck. (Viscount 
Monck.) 

John Major Lord Hartismere. (Lord 
Henniker.) 

Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton. 

George Sholto Gurdon Lord Penrhyn. 

Gustavus Russell Lord Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 

John Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Arthur Lord Ormathwaite. 

Edward Lord O'Neill. 

Robert William Lord Napier. 

Jenico William Joseph Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Hamilton Lord Lawrence. 

James Plaisted Lord Penzance. 


John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo.) 


James Lord Balinhard. (Earl of 
Southesk.) 
William Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 
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Francis Edward Lord Howard of Glos- 
sop. 

Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord Castle- 
town. 

John Emerich Edward Lord Acton. 

Thomas Charles Lord Robartes. 

Frederick Logi Wolverton. 

Algernon William Fulke Lord Greville. 

Thomas Towneley Lord O'Hagan. 

William Lord Sandhurst. 

Francis Lord Ettrick. (Lord Napier.) 

James Chafles Herbert Welbore Ellis 
Lord Somerton. (Earl of WNor- 
manton.) 

Henry Austin Lord Aberdare. 

James Lord Moncreiff. 

John Duke Lord Coleridge. 

William Lord Emly. 

Chichester Samuel Lord Carlingford. 
(Lord Clermont.) 

Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe. 

John Slaney Lord Hampton. 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. (Earl 
of Home.) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dathousie.) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. (Zari 
Erne.) 

William Richard Lord Harlech. 

Henry Gerard Lord Alington. 

Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tollemache. 

William Cansfield Lord Gerard. 

Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville. 

Colin Lord Blackburn. 

Charles Bowyer Lord Norton. 

Percy Lord Shute. (Viscount Barring- 

William Lord Watson. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne. 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun. 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier Lord 
Lamington. 

Charles Frederick Lord Donington. 

Arthur Edwin Lord Trevor. 


(A Lord of 





Montagu William Lord Rowton. 

Edward Hugessen Lord Brabourne. 

Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord Ampthill. 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord Howth. 
(Earl of Howth.) 

Donald James Lord Reay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Hothfield. 

Dudley Coutts Lord Tweedmouth. 

Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
Alcester. 

Hallam Lord Tennyson. 


James Lord Strathspey. 
field.) 

John George Lord Monk Bretton. 

Walter Charles Lord Northbourne. 

Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox 
Lord Sudley. (Earl of Arran.) 

John Robert William Lord de Vesci. 
( Viscount de Vesci.) 

Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries. 

Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury. 

Mervyn Edward Lerd Powerscourt, 
(In another Place as Viscount Powers- 

, court.) 

Anthony , Henley Lord 
(Lord Henley.) 

Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild. 

Edward Charles Lord Revelstoke. 

Robert Lord Monkswell. 

Arthur Lord Hobhouse. 

Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen. 

Edward Lord Ashbourne. 

Rowland Lord Saint Oswald. 

Robert James Lord Wantage. 

William Baliol Lord Esher. 

George William Lord Deramore. 

Henry John Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 

Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone. 

Charles John Lord Colville of Culross. 

Farrer Lord Herschell. (Jn another 
Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 

Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon. 

Samuel Charles Lord Hindlip. 


Lord 


(Earl of Sea- 


Northington, 
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Edmund Lord Grimthorpe. 

Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge. 

William Lord Kensington. 

Michael Arthur Lord Burton. 

John Glencairn Carter Lord Hamilton of 

. Dalzell. 

Thomas Lord Brassey. 

Henry Lord Thring. 

Frederick Arthur 
Preston. 

Edward Lord Macnaghten. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Robert Lord Connemara. 

Claude Lord Bowes. (Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorn.) 

George Edmund Milnes Lord Monckton. 
(Viscount Galway.) 

John Lord Saint Levan. 

James Douglas Lord Magheramorne. 

William George Lord Armstrong. 

George Lord Basing. 

William Henry Lord de Ramsey. 

William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore. 

Egerton Lord Addington. 

Henry Thurstan Lord Knutsford. 

John Lord Savile, 

Michael Lord Morris. 


Lord Stanley of 


(A Lord of 


(A Lord oft 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 





- Appeal in Ordinary.) 





William Ventris Lord Field. 

Francis Richard Lord Sandford. 

Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh. 

James Lord Hannen. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

George Lord Mount Stephen. 

Samuel Lord Masham. ” 


Frederick Sleigh Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar. 


Arthur William Acland Lord Hood of 
Avalon. 

William Lord Kelvin. 

Henry John Lord Rookwood. 

Evelyn Lord Cromer. 

Alexander Burns Lord Shand. 

George Lord Ashcombe. 

Rainald Lord Knightley. 

Alexander Campbell Lord Blythswood. 

Thomas Lord Crawshaw. 


William Ambhurst Lord Amherst of 
Hackney. 


William John Lord Newton. 
John Lord Dunleath. 

John Allan Lord Llangattock. 
Lyon Lord Playfair. 

Cyril Lord Battersea. 
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LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES 


OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 


Kinepom or Great Britain aND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT 
WeEstMinsTER THE Fourth Day or Aveust, One THovsanp E1cnt 
Hunprep anp Ninety Two, 4s BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE 


OrricE oF THE CLERK OF THE CROWN 


in CHANCERY APPEARS. 


CoRRECTED TO THE MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT ON THE THIRTY-FIRST 


Day or January, OnE ToHousanp Eigut Hunprep anp Ninety THREE. 


BEDFORD. 
NortTHERN, or BIGGLESWADE Division, 
George William Erskine Russell. 
SovrtuHern, or Lutron Division, 
Howard Whitbread. 
BEDFORD BOROUGH. 
Samuel Whitbread. 





BERKS. 

NortHeEry, or Apinepon Division, 
Philip Wroughton. 

SouTHErn, or Newsury Division, 
William George Mount. 

Eastern, or WoxineGuam Division, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 

READING BOROUGH. 
George William Palmer. 
WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGH. 

Francis Tress Barry. 





BUCKS. 
NortuHeErn, or BuckineHam Division, 
Herbert Samuel Leon. 
Mip, or AyYLessury Division, 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 
SoutHery, or WrcomBe Division, 
Viscount Curzon. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
NorTHERN, or WisBecu Division, 

Hon. Arthur George Brand. 

WEeEsTERN, or CHESTERTON Division, 
Hugh Edward Hoare. 

Eastern, or NEWMARKET Division, 
George Newnes. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


| Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
| Right Hon. Sir John Eidon Gorst. 





CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 


| Robert Uniacke Penrose FitzGerald. 








CHESTER. 
Wrrra Division, 


| Lt.-Colonel Edward Thomas Davenant 
Cotton-Jodrell. 


Eppissury Division, 
Henry James Tollemache. 
MAccLesFIELD Division, 
| William Bromley Davenport. 
Crewe Division, 
Walter Stowe Bright McLaren. 
Nortuawicu Division, 
John Tomlinson Brunner. 
A.trrixcnam Division, 





Coningsby Ralph Disraeli. 








List of 
CHESTER—cont. 





Hype Drvtston, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 


Kyutsrorp Division, 
Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 
BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. 
Viscount Bury. 
CHESTER BOROUGH. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 
STOCKPORT BOROUGH. 
Joseph Leigh, 
Louis John Jennings. 
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CORNWALL. 

Western, or St. Ives Division, 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 
Nortu-WeEstTeERN, or CampBorne Divi- 

SION, 
Charles Augustus Vansittart Conybeare. 
Truro Drvision, 
John Charles Williams. 

Mip, or St. AustELt Division, 
William Alexander McArthur. 
Soutu-Eastern, or Bopmin Division, 
Rt. Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 

Nortu-Eastern, or LAUNCESTON 

Division. 
Thomas Owen. 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. 





CUMBERLAND. 
Norrtuery, or Eskpaie Division, 
Robert Andrew Allison. 
Mip, or Penritn Division, 
James William Lowther. 
CockEerMouTH Division, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
WeEstTeERN, or Egremont Division, 
David Ainsworth. * 
CARLISLE BOROUGH. 
William Court Gully. 
WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 
Thomas Shepherd Little. 





Members. 


DERBY. 
Hieuw Peak Division, 
William Sidebottom. 
Nortu-Eastern Division, 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 
CuzsTERFIELD Division, 
Thomas Bayley. 
Western Division, 
Victor Christian William Cavendish. 
Mip Drvisron, 
James Alfred Jacoby. 
Itxeston Division, 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster. 
SoutHern Drvision, 
Harrington Evans Broad. 
DERBY BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Harcourt, kt., 
Thomas Roe. 





DEVON. 

Eastern, or Honiton Drvision, 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 

Nortu-Eastern, or TIvERTON 

Division, . 
Colonel Sir William Hood Walrond, bt. 
NortueErn, or Sours Motron Division, 
George Lambert. 
Nortu-Western, or BARNSTAPLE 
Division, 

Alfred Billson. 
Western, or Tavistock Division, 
Hugh Courtenay Fownes Luttrell. 
SouTHerN, or Totnes Division, 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Torevay Division, 
Richard Malleck. 
Mip, or Asusurton Divisioy, 
Charles Seale-Hayne. 
DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 


Hudson E. Kearley, 
Edward J. C. Morton. 
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DEvon—cont. DurHam—cont. 
EXETER BOROUGH. SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 

Hon. Sir Henry Stafford Northeote, bt.,| James Cochran Stevenson. 

C.B. STOCKTON BOROUGH. 

PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. Thomas Wrightson. _ 

Sir Edward George Clarke, kt. SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 
Sir William George Pearce. Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 








DORSET. 


Norruern D:vision, ESSEX. | 
John Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby.| Soutu-WesterN, or WaLTHAMSTOW 
Division, 


Edmund Widdrington Byrne. 
SovuTHERN, or Romrorp Drvisron, 


Eastern Drvision, 
Hon. Humphrey Napier Sturt. 
Soutuern Drvisron, 


William Ernest Brymer. James Theobald. 


Western Division, WeEsTERN, or Errtne Division, 


Henry Richard Farquharson. Lt.-Col. Amelius Richard Mark Lockwood. 


NortTHeErn, or Sarrron WALDEN 
DURHAM. Divistox, 
Jannow Division, Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. Norru-Eastern, or Harwicu Division 
James Round. 
Eastern, or Matpon Division, 
Cyril Joseph Settle Dodd. 
Mip, or CHELMsForD Division, 
Thomas Osborne. 
Soutn-Eastern Division, 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch, 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH, 
Captain Herbert S. Naylor Leyland. 
WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Thomas Newcomen Archibald Grove. 
South Division, 
James Keir-Hardie, 





Hovenuton-Le-Sperine Drvision, 
Captain Henry Thomas Fenwick. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET Division, 
James Joicey. 

Nortu-Western Division, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drviston, 

John Wilson. 
Soutu-Eastern Drvision, 
Joseph Richardson. 
BisHop AvucKLAND Division, 
James Mellor Paulton. 
Barnarkp CastLe Division, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, bt. 
DARLINGTON BOROUGH. GLOUCESTER. 
Theodore Fry. 
DURHAM BOROUGH. 


oxgueartmesrora: NorTHERN, or TEWKEsBURY Division, 
GATESHEAD BOROUGH. Sir Johr Edward Dorington, bt. . 
Mem: Welter Hoary Somes. Eastern, or CIRENCESTER Division, 


HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. =| Col. T. W. Chester Master. (Election 
Christopher Furness. void.) 





Min, or Stroup Drvision, 
David Brynmor Jones, 








List of 
GLouCESTER—cont. 
Forest or Dean Division, 

Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt. 
SouTHERN, or THorNsuRY Drvisi0n, 
Charles Edward Hungerford Athole 
Colston. 
. BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
North Division. 
Charles Townsend. 
East Division, 
Sir Joseph Dodge Weston. 
South Division, 
Colonel Sir Edward Stock Hill, K.C.B. 
CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGH. 
Thomas Robinson. 





HANTS. 
NortrHery, or Basingstoke Divis1o0n, 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 
WestTERN, or ANDOVER Division, 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 
Eastern, or PETERSFIELD Division, 
William Wickham. 
SouTHERN, or FarEHAm Division, 
General Sir Fre'erick Wellington John 
Fitz Wygram, bt. 
New Forest Division, 
Hon. John Walter Edward D. Scott 
Montagu. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH, 
Abel Henry Smith. 
PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
John Baker, 
Walter Owen Clough. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
‘Tankerville Chamberlayne, 
Francis Henry Evans. 
WINCHESTER BOROUGH. 
William Henry Myers. 
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Members. 


HEREFORD. 
NortTuHern, or Leominster Drviston, 
James Rankin. 
SoutHeErn, or Ross Division, 
Michael Biddulph. 
HEREFORD BOROUGH. 
William Henry Grenfell. 





HERTFOwv. 

NorrtuHeErn, or Hitcurn Division, 
George Bickersteth Hudson. 

Eastern, or Hertrorp Division, 
Abel Smith. 

Mi», or St. AtBan’s Division, 

Vicary Gibbs. 

WEsTERN, or Watrorp Division, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 





HUNTINGDON. 
SovuTHERN, or Huntinepon Division, 
Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry. 
NortTHERN, or Ramsey Division, 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, kt. 





KENT. 
WEsTERN, or SEVENOAKS Division, 
Henry William Forster. 
Nortu-WEstTERN, or Dartrorp 
Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 
SouTH-WESTERN, or TUNBRIDGE 
Division, 
Arthur S. T. Griffith-Boscawen. 
Mip, or Mepway Divisioy, 
Major Charles Edward Warde. 
Nortu-EastTern, or FavERsSHAM 
Division, ~ 
Hon. Herbert Thomas Konatchbull- 
Hugessen. 
SouTHern, or AsHrorp Division, 


| Laurence Hardy. 





List of 
Kent—cont. 
Eastern, or St. Aveustine’s Division 
Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas. 

Isxze oF THANET Divisron, 
Rt. Hon. James Lowther. 
CANTERBURY BOROUGH. 

John Henniker Heaton. 

CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Colonel Lewis Vivian Loyd. 

DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 

DOVER BOROUGH. 

George Wyndbam. 

GRAVESEND BOROUGE. 
James Dampier Palmer. 

GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 

HYTHE BOROUGH. 

Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 

LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
John Penn. 

MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
Francis Stanley Wykeham Cornwallis. 

ROCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Horatio David Davies. (Election void.) 

WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Colonel Edwin Hughes. 





LANCASTER. 
North Lancashire. 


Norts Lonspate Division, 
William Smith. 
Lancaster Division, 
James Williamson. 
BiackPoot Division, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 
Cuortey Division, 
Lieut.-General Randle Joseph Feilden, 
C.M.G. 
North-East Lancashire. 
Darwen Division, 
Charles Philip Huntington. 


— 
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Members. 
LaNCAsTER—cont, 
CurrHeror Division, 


Rt. Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, bt. 


Accrington Division, 
Joseph Francis Leese. 


RossENDALE Division, 
John Henry Maden. 
South-East Lancashire 


WeEstTHOUGHTON DivisI0N, 
Hon. Edward George Villiers Stanley. 


Herwoop Division, 
Thomas Snape. 


Mippteton Division, 
Charles Heury Hopwood. 
RaDcLiFFE-cUM-FaRNWORTH Dtvision, 
Robert Leake. 
Eccries Division, 
Henry John Roby. 
Srretrorp Division, 
John William Maclure. 
Gorton Division, 
William Mather. 
PreEstwicH Division, 
Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 
South-West Lancashire. 
SovutHport Divisron, 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 
OrmskirK Division, 
Right Hon. Arthur Bower Forwood, 
Bootie Division, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 
Wipnes Division, 
John Saunders Gilliat. 
Newron Division, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 
Ince Division, 
Samuel Woods. 
Leien Division, 
Caleb Wright. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH, 
Johu Edmund Wentworth Addisoi. 


Ce] 








List of 
LancasTER—cont. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH. 

Charles William Cayzer. 
BLACKBURN BOROUGH. 

William Henry Hornby, 
William Coddington, 

BOLTON BOROUGH. 
Herbert Shepherd-Cross, 
Colonel Hon. Francis Charles Bridge- 

man. 

BURNLEY BOROUGH. 

Jabez Spencer Balfour. 
BURY BOROUGH. 

Right Hon. Sir Henry James, kt. 


LIVERPOOL BOROUGH. 
Kirkdale Division, 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell 
K.C.M.G. 
Walton Division, 
James Henry Stock. 
Everton Division, 
John Archibald Willox. 
West Derby Division, 
Walter Hume Long. 
Scotland Divisicn, 
Thomas Power O'Connor. 
Exchange Division, 
Ralph Neville. 
Abercromby Division, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 
East Toxteth Division, 
Rt. Hon. Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
R. P. Houston. 
MANCHESTER BOROUGH. 
North-West Division, 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, bt. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
North-East Division, 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, bt., 
_ GCS. 
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East Division, 

Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, kt. 

South-West Division, 
Jacob Bright. 

OLDHAM BOROUGH. 
Joshua Milne Cheetham, 
Rt. Hon. John Tomlinson Hibbert. 

PRESTON BOROUGH. 


‘| Robert William Hanbury, 


William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
ROCHDALE BOROUGH. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
William H. Holland. 
West Division, 
Lees Knowles. 
South Division, 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Robert Pierpoint. 
WIGAN BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, bt. 





LEICESTER. 


Eastern, or MELTON Division, 
Marquess of Granby. 

Mip, or LovcuBoroven Division, 
Jabez Edward Johnson-Ferguson. 
WESTERN, or BoswortH Division, 
Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren. 
SouTHErN, or Harsoxover Drvisiox, 
John William Logan. 

LEICESTER BOROUGH. 
James Allanson Picton, 

Sir James Whitehead, bt. 

















List of 

LINCOLN. 

West Luinpsgy, or GAINnsBoro’ 
Divisi0n, 

Joseph Bennett. 
Norts Linpsey, or Briec Division, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 

East Linpsey, or Loutn Division, 
Robert William Perks. 


Sours Linpsgy, or Horncastle 
Drvisi0x, 
Right Hon. Edward Stanhope. 





North Kesteven, or SLEAFORD 
; Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
South Kesteven, or STamrorpD 
Division, 
Henry John Cokayne Cust. 
Ho.vanp, or Spatpine Drvisron, 
Halley Stewart. 
BOSTON BOROUGH. 
William James Ingram. 
GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes. 
GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH. 
Henri Josse. . 
LINCOLN BOROUGH. 
William Crosfield. 





MIDDLESEX. 

ENFIELD Division, 

Captain Henry Ferryman Bowles. 
TorrennamM Division, 

Joseph Howard. 

HornskEy Division, 
Henry Uharles Stephens. 

Harrow Division, 
William Ambrose. 

Eatine Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Francis Hamilton. 


Brentrorp Divisio, 
James Bigwool. 


s 


Uxsripcet Division, 
Frederick Dixoa Dixon-Hartland. 
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MippLssEx—cont. 
BETHNAL GREEN BOROUG 
North-East Division, 
George Howell. 
South-West Division, 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 
CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division, 
Sir Charles Hall. 
Central Division, 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 
FULHAM BOROUGH. 
William Hayes Fisher. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH. 
William Robert Bousfield. 
Central Division, 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C.S.I. 
South Division, 
Sir Charles Russell, kt. 
HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH, 
Major-General Walter Tuckfield Golds- 
worthy. 
HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 
ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 
West Division, 
Thomas Lough. 
Benjamiu Louis Cohen. 
South Division, 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, kt. 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH. 
Frederick Charlwood Frye. 








[e2] 


List of 
Mippiesex— Kensington Boro’—cont. 


Sir Algernon Borthwick, bt. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, bt. 
MARYLEBONE BOROUGH, 
East Division, 
Edmund Boulnois. 
West Division, 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, bt. 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
John Aird. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill. 


ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Thomas Henry Bolton. 
East Division, 
Robert Grant Webster. 
West Division, 
Henry Robert Graham. 
South Division, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 
Hoxton Division, 
James Stuart. 
Haggerston Division, 
William Randal Cremer, 
STRAND BOROUGH. 
Hon. William Frederick Danvers Smith, 
TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 
Whitechapel Division, 
Samuel Montagu. 
St. George’s Division, 
John Williams Benn. . 
Limehouse Division, 
John Stewart Wallace. 
Mile End Division, 
Spencer Charrington. 
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Members. 
MippLesEx—Tower Hamlets Boro’— 


cont, 
Stepney Division, 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 
Bow and Bromley Division, 
John Archibald Murray Macdonald. 
Poplar Division, 
Sydney Charles Buxton: 
WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 
LONDON CITY. 
Sir Reginald Hanson, bt., 
Alban George Henry Gibbs. 





MONMOUTH. 
NortHern Division, 
Captain Thomas Phillips Price. 
WestEerN Drviston, 
Cornelius Marshall Warmington. 
SoutHern Drvision, 
Col. Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 
MONMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Albert Spicer. 





* NORFOLK. 
NortH-WEstTERN Division, 
Joseph Arch. 
SoutH-WeEstTERN Division, 
Thomas Leigh Hare. 
NortHern Division, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Division, 
Robert John Price. 
Mip Division, 
Clement Higgins. 
SourHern Drvisi0n, 
Francis Taylor. 
GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
James Marshall Moorsom. 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
NORWICH BOROUGH. 


Samuel Hoare, 
Jeremiah James Colman. 
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NORTHAMPTON. OXFORD. 
Nortuern Division, NortHeEry, or Bansury Drvision, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Burghley. Sir Bernard Samuelson, bt. 
Eastern Division, Mw. 
; ’ , or Woopstock Division, 
Francis Allston Channing. Godfrey Rathbone Benson. 


Min Drviston, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Sovrnern Drvision, 
David C. Guthrie. 
NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Moses Philip Manfield. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROUGH. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton. 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Wansseck Division, 
Charles Fenwick. 
TyNeEsipE Division, 
Joseph Albert Pease. 
Hexuam Division, 
Nathaniel George Clayton. 
void.) 
BERWICK-UPON-T WEED Division, 
Sir Edward Grey, bt. 
MORPETH BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE BOROUGH. 
Charles Frederick Hamond, 
Right Hon. John Morley. 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Richard Sim Donkin. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
BassETLaw Drvision, 
Sir Frederick George Milner, bt. 
Newark Division, 
Viscount Newark. 
Rusucurre Drvision, 
John Edward Ellis. 
MansFIELp Drvision, 
John Carvell Williams. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Colonel Charles Seely. 
East Division, 
Arnold Morley. 
South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 


(Election 








SouTHern, or Hentey Division, 

Hon. Francis Parker. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 

bt., D.C.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.C.L. 

OXFORD BOROUGH, 

Lieut.-General Sir George T. Chesney, 

K.C.B., C.S.1., C.LE., R.E. 

RUTLAND. 

George Henry Finch. 





SALOP. 


WEsTERN, or Oswestry Drvisi0n, 
Stanley Leighton. 

NortTHERN, or Newport Drvision, 
Col. William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 

Min, or Wetuineton Drvision, 

Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 

SouTHERN, or Luptow Division, 
Robert Jasper More. 

SHREWSBURY BOROUGH. 

Henry David Greene. 





SOMERSET. 
NortHEerN Division, 
Thomas Courtenay T. Warner. 
WeLts Division, 
Colonel Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Division, 
John Emmett Barlow. 
Eastern Drvision, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
SouTHERN Division, 
Edward Strachey. 
BRIDGEWATER DIvIsION, 
Edward James Stanley. 
WestTERN, or WELLINGTON Drvision, 
Capt. Sir A. F. Acland-Hood. 








List of 
SomErsET—cont. 
BATH BOROUGH. 
Colonel Charles Wyndham Murray, 
Edmond Robert Wodehouse. 
TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Perey Allsopp. 
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STAFFORD. 
z Leek Division, 
Charles Bill. 

Burton Dtvis1on, 
Sydney Evershed. 

Western Division, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 


Nortu-Western Division, 
James Heath. 
rons LicuFtELp Division, 
Major Leonard Darwin. 
KINGSWINFORD Drviston, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 
HanpswortH Division, 
Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 
bt. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGH. 
William S. Allen. 
STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Shaw. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Granville Leveson-Gower. 
WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Frank James. 
WEDNESEURY BOROUGH. 
Wilson Lloyd. 
WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer. 
WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Sir Alfred Hickman. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 





Members. 
SUFFOLK. 


NortHern, or Lowegstort Division, 
Harry Seymour Foster. 





Nortu-Eastern, or Eve Division, 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
Nortu-WEsTERN, or STOWMARKET 
Division, 
Sydney James Stern. 
Sours, or Supspury Drvision, 
William Cuthbert Quilter, 
SouTH-EasTERN, or WoOODBRIDGE 
Drvis10N, 
Robert Lacy Everett. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Viscount Chelsea. 
IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, bt., 
Lord Elcho. 





SURREY. 
Nortu-WeEstTERN, or CHERTSEY 
Division, 

Charles Harvey Combe. 
SouTH-WESTERN, or GUILDFORD 
Division, 
Hon. William St. John 
Brodrick. 
SoutH-EastTERn, or REIGATE Division, 
Henry Cubitt. 


Fremantle 


Mip, or Epsom Division, 
Thomas Townsend Bucknell. 
Kingston Division, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt., G.C.S.I. 
Nortu-Eastern, or WIMBLEDON 
Divisi0N, 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA anp CLAPHAM BOROUGH. 
Battersea Division, 
John Burns. 
Clapham Division, 
Percy M. Thornton. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Edward Hodson Bayley. 
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SurREY—cont. — SussEx—cont. 
Peckham Division, Min, or Lewes Drvision, 


Frederick George Banbury. 
Dulwich Division, 
John Blundell Maple. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


LAMBETH BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Francis Moses Coldwells. 
Kennington Division, 
Mark Hanbury Beaufoy. 
Brixton Division, 
Marquess of Carmarthen. 
Norwood Division, 
Charles Ernest Tritton. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Captain Cecil William Norton. 
Walworth Division, 
William Saunders. 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Richard Knight Causton. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
John Cumming Macdona. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Reubon V. Barrow. 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 





SUSSEX. 


Nortu-WeEstern,or HorsHam Division, 
Right Hon. Sir Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 


bt., C.B. (Since deceased.) 
Soutn-WEsTERN, or CHICHESTER 
Division, 


Rt. Hon. Lord Walter C. Gordon Lennox. 


NortHeErn,or EastGrinsTEaDDIvision, 





Hon. Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 


Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 


SouTHERn, or Eastsourne Diviston, 
Admiral Edward Field. 
Eastern, or Rye Divisioy, 

Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 

BRIGHTON BOROUGH. 
Gerald Walter Erskine Loder, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Thackeray Mar- 

riott, kt. 

HASTINGS BOROUGH. 

Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
NortHeErn, or TamwortH Division, 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
Nortu-Eastern, or Nuneaton Divt- 
SION, 

Francis Alexander Newdigate. 
SouTH-WESsTERN, or STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon Division, 

Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford. 
Soutu-Eastern, or Rugsy Diviston, 
Henry Peyton Cobb. 

ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 


Captain George William Grice-Hutcbin- 
son. . 


BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH, 
Edgbaston Divisivn, 
George Dixon, 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Central Division, 
John Albert Bright. 
Yorth Division, 
William Kenrick. 
East Division, 
Right Hon. Henry Matthews, 
Bordesley Division, 
Jesse Collings. 
South Division, 
Joseph Powell-Williams. 








List of 
Warwick—cont, 

COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
William Henry Walter Ballantine. 
WARWICK & LEAMINGTON BOROUGH, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 





WESTMORELAND. 
NortHery, or Apriesy Difision, 
Sir Joseph Savory, bt. 
SovTHERN, or Kenpat Drvisron, 
Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot. 





WILTS. 
NortHERN, or CrickLaDE Drvision, 
John Husband. 
Norta-WeEsTERN, or CHIPPENHAM 
Division, 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, bt. 
WEsTERN, or WestsBury Division, 
George Pargiter Fuller. 
Eastern, or Devizes Division, 
Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse. 
SouTuHeErn, or Witton Division, 
Viscount Folkestone. 


SALISBURY BOROUGH. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
WEsTERN, or BEwpLey Division, 
Alfred Baldwin. 
SovurHern, or Evesnam Drvision, 
Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech- 
mere, bt. 
Min, or Drorrwica Division, 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 
NortHeEry, or Otpsury Division, 
Benjamin Hingley. 
Eastern Division, 
J. Austen Chamberlain. 
DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. _ 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 
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_ Members, 
YORK. 7 
North Riding. 
Turrsk aND Matron Division, f 


John Grant Lawson. 


Ricumonp Drviston, ' 
George William Elliot. 


CLEVELAND Division, 


Henry Fell Pease. : 
Wuirsy Division, 

Ernest William Beckett. ‘ 

East Riding. r 


Ho.pervess Division, 
Commander George Richard Bethell,R.N. 


BuckrosE Division, 
Angus Holden. ] 


HowpENsHIRE Division, 
Colonel William H. Wilson-Todd. ; 


West Riding, Northern Part. 
Skipton Division, 
Charles Savile Roundell. 
KEIGHLEY Division, 
Isaac Holden. 
Surp.ey Division, 
William Pollard Byles. 
SoweErsy Division, 
Right Hon. John William Mellor. 
Exianp Drviston, 
Thomas Wayman. 
West Riding, Southern Part. 
Mortey Division, 
Alfred Eddison Hutton. 
Normanton Division, 
Benjamin Pickard. 
Cotne Vatiey Division, 
Sir James B. Kitson, bt. 
HoumFirtH Drvision, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 
BaRNSLEY Division, 
Earl Compton. 
Ha iamsHireE Division, 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, bt. 

















List of {COMMONS, 1893} Members. 
Yorx—cont. YorK—cont. 
RortHEr#amM Division, Central Division, 
Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. Gerald William Balfour. 
Doncaster Division, East Division, 
Charles James Fleming. John Lawrence Gane. 
West Riding, Eastern Part. West Division, 
Ripon Drvis1on, Herbert John Gladstone. 
John Lloyd Wharton. South Division, 


Orrey Division, 
Jobn Barran. 
Barxston Asn Division, 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 
Oseotpcross Division. 
John Austin. 
Pupsry Division, 
Briggs Priestley. 
Speen Va.tiey Division, 
Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 
BRADFORD BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Alfred Illingworth. 
Central Division, 


Right Hon. John George Shaw Lefevre. 


East Division, 
William Sproston Caine. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
Thomas Shaw. 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
William Summers. (Since deceased.) 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Clarence Smith. 
Central Division, 
Henry Seymour King. 
West Division, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. 


North Division, 
Right Hon. William Lawies Jackson. 





John Lawson Walton. 
MIDDLESBROUGH BOROUGH, 
Joseph Havelock Wilson. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Hon. Rowland Winn. 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH, 
Sir George Reresby Sitwell, bt. 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division, 
Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge. 
Brightside Division, 
Rt. Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division, 
Colonel Charles Edward Howard Vin- 
cent, C.B. 
Hallam Division, 
Charles Beilby Stuart-Wortley. 
Ecclesall Division, 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
WAKEFIELD BOROUGH. 
Col. Albany H. Charleswortc. 
YORK BOROU := 
John George Butcher, 
Frank Lockwood. 


WALES. 


ANGLESEY. 
Thomas P. Lewis. 
BRECKNOCK. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
CARDIGAN, 
William Bowen Rowlands. 
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CARMARTHEN. SWANSEA BOROUGH. 

Eastern Drviston, Swansea, Town, 
Abel Thomas. Robert John Dickson Burnie. 


WeEstTERN Division, 
John Lloyd Morgan. 
CARMARTHEN BOROUGH. 
Major Evan Rowland Jones. 


CARNARVON. 
SovuTHERN, or E1rion Drvisio0n, 
Jobn Bryn Roberts. 


Nortuern, or Arron Division, 
William Rathbone. 


CARNARVON BOROUGH. 
David Lloyd-George. 


DENBIGH. 
Eastern Division, 


Right Hon. George Osborne Morgan. 


Western Division, 
John Herbert Roberts. 


DENBIGH BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Thomas Kenyon. 
FLINT. 
Samuel Smith. 


FLINT BOROUGH. 
John Herbert Lewis. 


GLAMORGAN. 
Eastern Division, 
Alfred Thomas. 


Ruonppa Division, 
William Abraham. 


Western, or Gower Division, 
David Daniel Randell. 


Mip Division, 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 
SouTHERN Division, 
Arthur John Williams. 


CARDIFF BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 
David Alfred Thomas, 
William Pritchard Morgan. 


Swansea, District, 
Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, bt. 
MERIONETH. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 


MONTGOMERY. 
Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY BOROUGH. 
Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones. 
PEMBROKE. 
William Rees Morgan Davies. 
PEMBROKE anpD HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 
Charles Francis Egerton Allen. 
RADNOR. 
Frank Edwards. 





* SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 


EastTERN Division, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 


WeEstTERN Divison, 
Robert Farquharson, M.D. 

ABERDEEN BURGH. 

North Division, 

Wiiliam Alexander Hunter. 
South Division, 
James Bryce. 
ARGYLL. 
Donald Horne Macfarlane. 


AYR. 
NortTHERN Division, 
Hon. Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest 
Cochrane. 


SovuTHERN Division, 
Eugene Wason. 

AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
William Birkmyre. 

KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Stephen Williamson. 


























List of 

BANFF. 

Robert William Duff.. 
BERWICK. 

Right Hon. Edward Marjoribanks. 


BUTE. 
Andrew Graham Murray. 


CAITHNESS. 
Gavin Brown Clark, M.D. 





WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Sir John Pender. 


CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 


Rt. Hon. John Blair Balfour. 
DUMBARTON. 
Captain John Sinclair. 
DUMFRIES. 
William Jardine Maxwell. 


DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Threshie Reid. 


EDINBURGH (Mip-Loraiay). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
EBINBURGH BURGH. 
East Division, 
Robert Wallace. 
West Division, 
Viscount Wolmer. 
Central Division, 
William McEwan. 
South Division, 
Herbert Woodfield Paul. 


EDINBURGH anp ST. ANDREWS UNI- 


VERSITIES. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Charles Pearson, kt. 


LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Ronald.Crawfurd Munro Ferguson. 
ELGIN anv NAIRN, 
John Seymour Keay. 


ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Asher. 
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Members. 
FIFE, 

Eastern Division, 
Herbert Henry Asquith. 

Western Drvision, 
Augustine Birrell. 

KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS., 

James Henry Dalziel. 


ST. ANDREWS DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


. FORFAR. 
John Rigby. 

DUNDEE BURGH. 
John Leng, 


Edmund Robertson. 


MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURKGHS., 
John Shiress Will. 


HADDINGTON. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 


INVERNESS. 
Donald Macgregor, M.D. 


INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Gilbert Beith. 


KINCARDINE. 
John William Crombie. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Mark John Stewart. 


LANARK. 
Govay Division, 
Zohn Wilson. 
Partick Drvision, 
James Parker Smith. 
NortH-WeEsTERN Division, 
Graeme Alexander Whitelaw. 


NortH-Eastern Division, 
Donald Crawford. 


Mip Division, 
John Wynford Philipps. 


SouTHErN Drvision, 
James Henry Cecil Hozier. 


List of 
LanaRK—cont. 
GLASGOW BOROUGH. 
Bridgeton Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, bt. 
Camlachie Division, 
Alexander Cross. 
St. Rollox Division, 
Sir James M. Carmichael, bt. 
Central Division, 
John George Alexander Baird. 
College Division, 
Charles Cameron, M.D., LL.D. 
Tradeston Division, 
Archibald Cameron Corbett. 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown Division, 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 


GLASGOW anp ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


James Alexander Campbell, LL.D. 


LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 


ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 
Leonard Lyall. 


PEEBLES anv SELKIRK. 
Walter Thorburn. 
PERTH. 
Eastern Division, 
Sir John George Smyth Kinloch, bt. 
Western Drvision, 
Sir Donald Currie, K.G.M.G. 


PERTH BURGH, 
William Whitelaw. 


RENFREW. 


Eastern Division, 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 


WesteERN Division, 
Charles Bine Renshaw. 
GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, K.C.M.G. 
PAISLEY BURGH. 
William Dunn. 
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Members, 
ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
John Galloway Weir. 


ROXBURGH. 
Hon. Mark Francis Napier. 


HAWICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Thomas Shaw. 


STIRLING. 
William Jacks. 
FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Harry Smith. 
STIRLING DISTRICT OF BURGHS., 
Right Hon. Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 
SUTHERLAND. 
Angus Sutherland. 
WIGTON. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, bt. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 
Norto Antrim Divisron, 
Charles Cunningham Connor. 
Mip Antrim Drvision, 
Hon. Robert Torrens O'Neill. 
East Antrim Division, 
Captain James Martin M‘Calmont. 
Soutn Antrim Division, 
William Grey Ellison Macartney. 
BELFAST BOROUGH. 
North Belfast Division, 
Sir Edward James Harland, bt. 
East Belfast Division, 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff. 
South Belfast Division, 
William Johnston. 


West Belfast Division, 
Hugh O. Arnold-Forster. 











List of 
ARMAGH. 


Nortn Armaenr Divison, 
Colonel Edward James Saunderson. 


Mip Armaeu Division, 
Dunbar Plunket Barton. 


Sout Armaeu Division, 
E. McHugh. 


CARLOW. 
John Hammond. 
CAVAN. 


West Cavan Division, 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox. 


East Cavan Division, 
Samuel Young. 
CLARE. 


East CrareE Division, 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 

West Crare Division, 
J. Rochfort Maguire. 


CORK. 
Norts Cork Division, 
James Christopher Flynn. 


Nortu-East Cork Division, 
William O’Brien. 


Mip Cork Drvision, 


Charles Kearns Deane Tanner, M.D. 


East Cork Drvision, 
Captain A. J. C. Donelan. 

West Cork Drvision, 
James Gilhooly. 

Soutn Cork Drvision, 
Edward Barry. 


Soutu-East Cork Division, 
John Morrogh. 


CORK CITY. 
William O’Brien, 
Maurice Healy. 
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Members. 


DONEGAL. 
Norta Dongeat Drvistion, 
John Mains. 
West DongcaL Division, 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 
East Doneeat Drvisron, 
Arthur O’Connor. 
Souta Doneeat Drvision, 
John Gordon Swift Mac Neill. 
DOWN. 
Norta Down Division, 
Colonel Thomas Waring. 


East Down Drviston, 
James Alexander Rentoul, LL.D. 
West Down Drviston, 
Right Hon. Lord Arthur W. Hill. 
Souta Down Drvision, 
Michael McCartan. 
NEWRY BOROUGH. 
Patrick George Hamilton Carvill. 
DUBLIN. 
Norts Dusirm Drvision, 
John Joseph Clancy, M.A. 
Soutn Dusiin Drvision, 
Hon. Horace C. Plunkett. 
DUBLIN CITY. 
College Green Division, 
Dr. Joseph E. Kenny. 
Harbour Division, 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St. Stephen's Green Division, 
William Kenny. 
St. Patrick's Division, 
William Field. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. David Robert Plunket, LL.D., 
Edward Carson. 
FERMANAGH. 
Norta Frermanacu Division, 
Richard Martin Dane. 
’Sovutn Frermanacu Drvisron, 


P. Magilligan. 








List of 
GALWAY. 
Connemara Division, 
Patrick James Foley. 
North Gatwar Division, 
Colonel John Philip Nolan. 
East Gatway Division, 
John Roche. 
Soutn Gatway Drvision, 
David Sheehy. 
GALWAY TOWN. 
John Pinkerton. 


KERRY. 
North Kerry Division, 
Thomas Sexton. 
West Kerry Drvision, 


Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, bt. 


South Kerry Drvision, 
Denis Kilbride. 

East Kerry Division, 
Jeremiah Daniel Sheehan. 


KILDARE. 
Nortn Kitpare Division, 
Patrick James Kennedy. 
South Kiipare Division, 
Matthew J. Minch. 
KILKENNY. 
Nortu Kirkenny Division, 
Patrick McDermott. 
South Kitkenny Drvision, 
Patrick Alexander Chance. 


KILKENNY CITY. 
Thomas B. Curran. 


KING'S COUNTY. 
Brrr Division, 
Bernard Charles Molloy. 
TULLAMORE Division, 
Dr. Joseph Francis Fox. 
LEITRIM. 
Nort Leitrim’ Division, 
Patrick A. McHugh. 
South Leitrim Divisiox, 
Jasper Tully. 


oh kb 
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Members. 
LIMERICK. 

West Liwerick Division, 
M. Austin. 


East Limerick Division, 
John Finucane. 


LIMERICK CITY. 
Francis Arthur O'Keeffe. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Nortu Derry Division, 
Henry Lyle Mulholland. 


Soutn Derry Division, 
Thomas Lea. 


LONDONDERRY CITY. 
John Ross. 
LONGFORD. 


Norts Lonerorp Division, 
Justin McCarthy. 

Soutn Lonerorp Divisron, 
Edward Blake. 


LOUTH. 


Norts Loutsa Division, 
Timothy Michael Healy. 


Soutn Lovutn Division, 
Daniel Ambrose, M.D. 


MAYO. 
Norte Mayo Dtvisioy, 
Daniel Crilly. 
West Mayo Division, 
John Deasy. 


East Mayo Divisiox, 
John Dillon. 


Souts Maro Drvistoy, 
James Francis Xavier O’Brien. 


MEATH. 
North Meat D1vision, 
Michael Davitt. 


Sours Meats Division, 
Patrick Fullam. (Election void.) 

















List of 
MONAGHAN. 
Nortn Monacuan Division, 
Charles Diamond. 
South Monacuan Division, 
Florence O'Driscoll. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory Division, 
Eugene Crean. 
Lex Division, 
Mark Antony MacDonnel!, M.D. 
ROSCOMMON. 
Norts Roscommon Division, 
Matthias McDonnell Bodkin. 
Soutn Roscommon Division, 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 
SLIGO. 
Nortu Siico Division, 
Bernard Collery. 
Soutn Srieo Division, 
Thomas Curran. 
TIPPERARY. 
Norta Tirererary Division, 
Patrick Joseph O'Brien. 
Mip Tipperary Division, 
John W. McCarthy. 
Soutns Tiprerary ‘Division, 
Francis Mandeville. 
East Tiprerary Division, 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 
TYRONE. 
Nortu Trroye Drvision, 
Lord Frederick Spencer Hamilton. 
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Members. 
TyYRonE—cont, 

Mip Trroxe Divistoy, 
Matthew Joseph Kenny. 

East Trxone Division, 
William James Reynolds. 

Soutn Trrone Divison, 

Thomas Wallace Russell. 


WATERFORD. 
West Warterrorp Division, 
Alfred Webb. 
East Waterrorp Division, 
Patrick Joseph Power. 


WATERFORD CITY. 
John Edward Redmond. 


WESTMEATH. 
Norta WestmeatH Division, 
James Tuite. 

Soutn WestmeatH Division, 
Donal Sullivan. 


WEXFORD. 
NortH Wexrorp Division, 
Thomas J. Healy. 

Souta Wexrorp Division, 
John Barry. 


WICKLOW. 
West Wickiow Division, 
James O’Connor. 
East Wicktow Division, 


John Sweetman. 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(Authorised Edition) 


IN THE 


SECOND SESSION ov tut TWENTY-FIFTH PARLIAMENT or 


THE UniteEp KINGDOM oF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


IRELAND 


AYD 


APPOINTED TO MEET 4 AvGust 1892, IN THE Firty-Sixta YEAR OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1893. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 31st January, 1893. 





HE PARLIAMENT, which had 


been prorogued successively from 


Thursday, the 18th day of August 1892, | 


to Friday, the 4th day of November next, 
thence to Tuesday, the 13th day of De- 


cember, and thence to Tuesday, the 31st | 


day of January 1893, met this day for 
the despatch of business. 


The Session was opened by Commis- 
sion. 


The Hovse of Peers being met, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


of this Parliament.” 


VOL, CCCLXIV. 


Then Five of the LORDS COM- 


_MISSIONERS — namely, The Lord 


Chancellor, The Earl Spencer, The Earl 
of Kimberley, The Marquess of Breadal- 
bane, and Lord Carrington — being in 


_ their robes, and seated on a form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack 


—commanded the Yeonran Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know, 


“The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House to hear 
the Commission read.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker :— 
The Commission was read by the 
Clerk :—Then 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR de- 


| livered Her Masesty’s Most Gracious 


Sreecn to both Houses of Parliament, 


las follows :-— 


“That Her Majesty, not thinking it fit to be | 
present here this day, has been pleased to | 
cause a Commission to be issued under the | 
Great Seal, in order to the opening and holding | : , 
, monious relations with all foreign Powers, 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“T continue to hold friendly and har- 


B 








3 Roll of 


Their declarations in every quarter are 
favourable to the maintenance of Euro- 
pean peace. 

In connection with the approaching 
evacuation of Uganda by the British 
East Africa Company, I have deemed it 
expedient to authorise a Commissioner 
of experience and ability to examine‘ou 
the spot, with adequate provisions for 
his safety, into the best means of deal- 
ing with the country, and to report to 
my Government upon the subject. 

In view of recent occurrences in 
Egypt, I have determined on making a 
slight augmentation in the number of 
British troops there stationed. This 
measure does not indicate any change of 
policy, or any modification of the assur- 
ances which my Government have given 
from time to time respecting the occu- 
pation of that country. 

The Khedive has declared, in terms 
satisfactory to me, his intention to follow 
henceforward the established practice of 
previous consultation with my Govern- 
ment in political affairs, and his desire 
to act in cordial co-operation with it. 

In relation both to Egypt and Uganda, 
papers in continuation of those hereto- 
fore presented will at once be laid before 
you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The Estimates of Charge necessary 
for the Public Service in the coming 
financial year have been framed, and 
will be laid before you at an early date. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I have observed with concern a wide 
prevalence of agricultural distress in 
many parts of the country. It is to be 
hoped that, among the causes of the 
present depression, some may be tem- 
porary in their nature. But I do not 
doubt that you will take this grave 
matter into your consideration, and make 
it a subject of careful inquiry. 

The Proclamations recently in force, 
which placed Ireland under exceptional 
provisions of law, have been revoked ; 
and I have the satisfaction of informing 
you that the condition of that country 
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with respect to agrarian crime continues 
to improve. 

A Bill will be submitted to you, on 
the earliest available occasion, to amend 
the provision for the Government of 
Ireland. It has been prepared with the 
desire to afford contentment to the Irish 
people, important relief te Parliament, 
and additional securities for the strength 
and union of the Empire. 

Bills will be promptly laid before you 
for the amendment of the system of 
registration in Great Britain; for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments ; 
and for establishing the equality of 
the franchise by the limitation of each 
elector to a single vote. 

There will also be proposed to you 
various Bills bearing on the . condition 
of labour, among which are measures 
in relation to the liability of employers, 
the hours of labour for railway servants, 
and a Bill to amend the Law of Con- 
spiracy. 

Your attention will likewise be in- 
vited to measures for the further 
improvement of Local Government, in- 
cluding the creation of Parish Councils ; 
for the enlargement of the powers of 
the London County Council; for the 
prevention of the growth of new vested 
interests in the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in Scotland and in Wales; and 
for direct local control over the liquor 
traffic; together with other measures 
of public utility. 

I humbly commend your labours upon 
these and upon all other subjects to the 
guidance of Almighty God.” 

Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 

PRAYERS. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Garter King of Arms attending, de- 
livered at the Table (in the usual manner) 
a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Second Session of the Twenty-fifth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom : 
The same was ordered to lie on the 
Tabie. 
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NEW PEERS. 


The Earl of Zetland, having been 
created Earl of Ronaldshay in the 
county of Orkney and Zetland, and 
Marquess of Zetland— Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


The Viscount Cranbrook, having been 
created Baron Medway of Hemsted in the 
county of Kent, and Earl of Cranbrook 
in the said county—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


The Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
having been created Earl of Ancaster 
in the county of Lincoln—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


The Right Honourable George Cubitt, 
having been created Baron Ashcombe of 
Dorking in the county of Surrey, and of 
Bodiam Castle in the county of Sussex 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 


duced. 


Sir Thomas Brooks, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Crawshaw of Craw- 
shaw in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
and of Whatton in the county of 
Leicester-—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


William Amhurst Tyssen Amherst, of 
Amherst in the county of Kent, Diddling- 
ton Hall in the county of Norfolk, and 
of Hackney in the county of London, 
Esquire, having been created Baron 
Amherst of Hackney in the county of 
London—Was (in the usual manner) 


introduced. 


John Allan Roils, Esquire, having 
been created Baron Llangattock of the 
Hendre in the county of Monmouth— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


The Right Honourable Sir John Lyon 
Playfair, K.C.B., having been created 
Baron Playfair of Saint Andrews in 
the county of Fife—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


Cyril Flower, Esquire, having been 
created Baron Battersea of. Battersea in 
the county of London, and Overstrand 
in the county of Norfolk—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
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SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Earl of Essex—After the death 
of his grandfather. 


The Earl of Harewood—After the 
death of his father. 

His Royai Highness the Prince of 
Wales—Singiy took the Oath. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York—Singly took the Oath. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro forma, read 1*, 


THE QUEEN’S 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 


The QueEn’s Sreecn reported by 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Lorp BRASSEY (who wore the uni- 
form of an officer of the Royal Naval 
Reserve) said: My Lords, I rise to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty in reply to the gracious 
speech from the Throne. The task which 
has been assigned to me is usually 
allotted to one of the younger Members 
of your Lordships’ House. It affords 
an opportunity, and it will be re- 
membered how well that opportunity was 
used last year. My Lords, I deeply re- 
gret that among the independent sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this House I see so few young men 
coming forward. Toexpress regret is not to 
lay all the blame and all the responsi- 
bility upon those who have left us. Re- 
conciliation is much to be desired not 
upon the narrow grounds of Party advan- 
tage, but in the public interest. We 
need on both sides of polities, and in 
both Houses of Parliament, an adequate 
representation of all orders, all classes, 
and all interests. And now, my Lords, 
I turn to the subjects more directly con- 
nected with Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech. The Irish question stands 
foremost in the scheme of legislative 
iabour proposed for the ensuing Session. 
The wisdom of Parliament has never yet 
failed to grapple with any of the tasks 
which the progress of events has from 
time to time imposed upon us. Are we 
now to confess before the whole civilised 
world that it is impossible to make Ire- 
land at once contented and orderly ? 
Two alternatives are before us: There 
is the present system which I may de- 
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scribe as democracy, tempered or qualified 
by coercion, and there is the alternative 
of concession within the limits of pru- 
dence to the demand of Ireland for local 
self-government. Local self-government 
has been tried in many parts of, the 
Empire, and nowhere yet has it failed to 
give contentment to the people and a sense 
of responsibility to the rulers, In the 
hands of so able a statesman as Mr. 
Balfour, of whose services in maintaining 
law and order in Ireland a political oppo- 
nent may speak with acknowledgment, it 
might not be impossible, by the firm 
exercise of authority, to secure many of 
the objects of good government; but 
if you fail to lessen the burden of the 
people, how can you reconcile your 
system with those democratic institu- 
tions which you are not prepared to give 
up even in Ireland ? With a free Press, 
with a full—nay, an excessive represen- 
tation in Parliament, and with household 
suffrage, how is it possible to carry on 
for a long period of years a mode of 
government against that local opinion 
and sentiment to which you allow such 
full and unchecked liberty of expression ? 
It seems to me it is inconsistent with the 
representative institutions which you 
‘have given to Ireland to conduct the 
Government in total disregard of the 
opinions of the great majority of the 
people constitutionally expressed. It was 
a wise saying of Marcus Aurelius— 

“A prudent ruler will not offend the pre- 
judices of his people. He may well wish that 
‘they were wiser.” 

There have been occasions when the 
truth of this maxim might have found its 
application near at hand. My Lords, 
does not the main objection to any plan 
of Home Rule lie in a deep-rooted dis- 
trust of the political capacities of the Irish 
people ; and may it not be pleaded in their 
behalf that they have suffered from more 
misfortunes than have perhaps befallen 
any people? They have suffered from 
miserabie poverty; they have suffered 
from much oppression; they have 
suffered from uncertainty of purpose on 
the part of their rulers. In the hands of 
every writer, whether q Fronde ora Lecky, 
a Burke or a Swift, the history of Ireland 
contains more dark pages than are to be 
found in the history of any nation within 
the pale of civilisation. The faults of 
the Irish people are the faults of a nation 
which has lived in serfdom. The first stage 
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of emancipation may be difficult. We 
are passing through that stage now : let 
us not despair of the future. My Lords, 
these are the considerations—they are only 
some of the considerations—which have 
induced those sitting in this cireum- 
scribed quarter of the House to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in the adoption of the 
principle of local self-government for 
Ireland. Of the statesmanship with 
which that principle has been applied we 
shall be in a position to judge when the 
Bill of the Government has been placed 
before Parliament. I trust that my 
right hon. Friend will have prepared a 
plan which prudent followers may 
cordially accept, and which even the 
Opposition may be able to entertain. It 
would be idle to expect that any plan on 
a question bristling with difficulties, com- 
ing from one side only, can be so perfect 
as not to be susceptible of improvement 
by the patriotic labours of the other. 
My Lords, with a sense of relief I turn to 
subjects in which happily Party divisions 
are little felt. The country will learn 
with satisfaction from the assurances 
conveyed in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech that we hold friendly relations 
with all foreign Powers. The able 
administration of foreign affairs by the 
noble Marquess opposite (Lord Salisbury) 
has been acknowledged by both sides. I 
am not in the confidence of the successor 
of the noble Marquess; but when my noble 
Friend was calied to the Foreign Office, not 
only by the Party with which he acts, 
but by an unanimous public opixicn, it 
was anticipated that he would go 
there to preserve the continuity of our 
foreign policy. And what is that 
policy ? We cherish no designs of 
aggression or annexation. An Empire 
upon which the sun never sets is vast 
enough to satisfy the widest and loftiest 
ambition. The main aim and concern of 
every foreign Minister of England must 
be to preserve the links which bind the 
Mother Country to her sons and daughters 
in her colonies, and to her noble depen- 
dencies in every quarter of the globe. 
We are bound to keep in view at all times 
the defence of India, and the defence of 
our line of communications with the East. 
In war the safer and surer route to the 
East must be by the Cape; but our 
interests in India gave us an interest in 
Egypt, which eventually, on the refusal 
of other Powers to act, imposed upon us 
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the responsibility of restoring and main- 
taining order after the suppression of the 
rebellion of Arabi. Before retiring from 
Egypt we are pledged to establish a firm 
and stable Government in that country. 
The capacity of Englishmen for such a 
task has been once more illustrated in the 
success which has been achieved by Lord 
Cromer and those acting under his direc- 
tions. The Government may be con- 
gratulated on the results which have 
followed his prompt action taken to pre- 
vent the good work begun in Egypt 
being undone by hasty and ill-considered 
changes in the local administration. 
Passing from foreign policy to colonial 
affairs, we in the Mother Country are 
watching with the deepest interest the 
progress of the great work of Australian 
federation. We look forward to the 
completion of the task by the able 
statesmen engaged in ite consideration 
as tending not to draw us further apart, 
but to bind us closer together. Pride in 
the colonies and affection for them are 
growing sentiments in this country. I 
will now turn to the paragraphs in the 
Speech dealing with those social and 
economic questions on which the public 
interest is, happily, firmly fixed, and 
which deeply affect the interests of 
those whose lot it is to labour. The 
prevention of conflicts between capital 
and labour; the relaxation, within the 
limits of prudence, of the conditions 
under which the bounty of the State is 
administered to the poor; age pensions, 
State colonisation, regulation of the 
hours of labour, popular control of the 
liquor traffic, bi-metallism, Protection, 
Fair Trade, Free Trade within the 
Empire, with differential duties on 
foreign importations —those are some, 
and only some, of the questions which 
are now being debated. Most of these 
questions have been, or are now being, 
considered by Select Committees and 
Royal Commissions. It is an obvious 
remark upon all these questions that it 
would be fatal to the interests of labour 
to do anything by meddlesome legislation 
to weaken that spirit of self-reliance 
which is a characteristic virtue of the 
British workman; but whenever the 
State can with advantage interfere, the 
Government have shown themselves 
ready to assist in the development of 
trade and the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the workers. For the mass of 
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the population it must be the main con- 
cern to obtain good wages and regular 
work, These are blessings only to be 
enjoyed when trade is prosperous. Un- 
fortunately, in late years, demand has 
not kept pace with the extraordinary de- 
velopment in our power of production. 
The best remedy for congestion in the 
old markets through over-production is 
to be found in the opening of new out- 
lets; and in the pioneering stage the 
Government can render valuable aid. 
Attention has of late been specially 
directed to Africa as a new outlet for 
our enterprise and trade, and an agree- 
ment has been authorised by which a 
subsidy would be given by the Crown to 
the colony of Bechuanaland in aid of the 
construction of railways. Sir Gerald 
Portal has been sent on an arduous 
mission to Uganda. The action taken 
by the Government in both these cases 
will command general approval. It is 
an appropriate exercise of the functions 
of the State to see that due regard is paid 
in ali factories and workshops to sanita- 
tion and the safety of life. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, which it is 
proposed to extend during the coming 
Session, rests on that principle. On the 
same ground the State may most 
properly interfere, as it is proposed to do 
in one of the Bills mentioned in the 
Speech, to limit the hours of duty of 
railway servants. Much evidence has 
been given before the Royal Commission 
on Labour with reference to the 
insufficiency of inspection in factories, 
and especially in small workshops. The 
staff of Inspectors under the Home Office 
has been recently reinforced, and opera- 
tives, both men and women, have been 
appointed to posts for which they are 
eligible. The collection and distribution 
of information bearing on the prospects 
of trade and the state of the labour 
market is one of the best services 
which a Trade Union can perform for its 
members. In this useful work the State 
may lend valuable co-operation. A 
beginning, and more than a beginning, 
has been made by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, under Mr. 
Giffen, and by that distinguished re- 
presentative of our cultivated working 
men, Mr. Burnett, the Labour Corre- 
spondent. The work will be ex- 
tended, and the results more widely 
made known, through the Labour De- 
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partment now being established under 
Mr. Mundella. Much loss and much 
suffering, borne with unavailing fortitude 
during prolonged strikes, would have 
been spared to the working people if 
they had been more amply possessed of 
that essential information, as to the 
state of the trade in which they are 
employed, which it is the business of the 
new Department to get together, and to 
diffuse. It would be ungracious to pass 
from this subject without acknowledging 
the painstaking labours of the members 
of the Diplomatic Service in gathering 
information on the trade of the countries 
in which they reside, It may be 
possible for the new Labour Depart- 
ment to supplement the admirable work 
done by the Boards of Arbitration and 
Courts of Conciliation which are now 
being established in every centre of 
business and every branch of industry. 
Witness after witness before the Royal 
Commission on Labour has borne testi- 
money to the value of Courts of Concilia- 
tion. Employers and employed are 
brought face to face, and each side learns 
better to appreciate the circumstances 
and the difficulties of the other. My 
Lords, we are passing through a time of 
extreme depression for the agricultural 
interests. Occupiers and owners alike 
deserve and will receive the sympathy 
of the country, and the fullest considera- 
tion at the hands of Parliament. Land- 
lords have furnished with a generous and 
even with a lavish hand capital for 
improvement of the soil. The skill and 
enterprise of our farmers are attested by 
the high quality of their stock, unsur- 
passed in any other country, and by the 
excellent cultivation of the soil. It 
may be safely affirmed that little has 
beer left undone in this country to bring 
arable cultivation to perfection ; but we 
¢an not compete at present prices against 
growers of wheat who have the ad- 
vantage of a virgin soil of exuberant 
fertility and a certain climate. The 
recent fall in prices was mainly due to a 
‘reduction in the cost of transport, 
amounting to 20s. a quarter, between 
London and Chicago. We cannot 
look to Protection for a remedy. We 


may, perhaps, be able to lighten the 

burden of taxation ; and Parliament has 

a right to insist that railways shall not 

by undue inequality of rates give an 
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unfair advantage over the British farmer 
to the importer of foreign produce. 
The Government will see justice done in 
this respect,-and other remedial measures 
may doubtless be considered. Remedies 
for the present depression may be found 
in a return in many districts to smalier 
holdings, in increasing the area under 
pasture, in securing for the farmer a 
larger share of the price paid for his 
produce by the consumer, and in the 
extension of the factory system to dairy 
farming. The country will be glad to 
learn that a Parliamentary inquiry is to 
be held into the causes and the remedies 
for the present state of agricultural 
distress. My Lords, as an old Admiralty 
official, I cannot conclude without refer- 
ence to the Navy. Public opinion in this 
country is firmly resolved that our mari- 
time supremacy shall be maintained. The 
important part which the Navy has 
filled in building up the Empire, and the 
extent of our dependence on the Navy 
for our influence abroad and our safety 
at home, has been lately set forth in the 
able writings of Captain Mahan, of the 
United States Navy. The work of 
reinforcement was begun under Lord 
Northbrook, it was vigorously carried on 
by the late Government, and they may 
rest assured that the interests of the 
Navy will not suffer under Lord Spencer. 
Whenever naval questions are again 
debated in this House we shall deeply 
feel the loss of my lamented friend, Lord 
Elphinstone, who, under the late Govern- 
ment, so ably represented the noble 
profession to which he belonged. I 
must not trespass longer on your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence, and I will leave to my 
noble Friend who will follow me many 
interesting questions suggested by Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech. I beg to 
move that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign,— 


“We, your most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer you our humble 
Thanks for the Gracious Speech which your 
Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.”—( The Lord Brassey.) 


Lorpv THRING (who wore Court 
uniform) said: My Lords, I must, like 
the Mover of the Address, begin by 
expressing my extreme regret that the 
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duty of seconding the Address has fallen 
on an old man like myself rather than on 
a younger and more vigorous Member of 
your Lordships’ House. I have no plea 
to advance but one in extenuation of my 
offence, and I have only one suggestion 
to make why I have been selected. I 
suppose that I have been selected to 
discharge this duty because circumstances 
have compelled me to study, more closely 
perhaps than any other Member of your 
Lerdships’ House, the vexed question of 
Home Rule. Forty years ago I began 
to give attention to the subject, for it 
then became my duty to plan a scheme 
of self-government for some of our 
colonies, and it was I who drafted 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886. During 
the whole time I was in office I had to 
consider Irish affairs over and over again, 
and I had to learn every detail both of 
Trish law and of Irish administration, 
and to deal with what I cannot help but 
think are dark scenes of Irish polities. 
Therefore I assume that I have been 
selected on account of my knowledge of 
the subject. Then, besides that, I have 
the merit, or perhaps some of your Lord- 
ships may think the demerit, that I had 
arrived at the conclusion, before I received 
instructions to prepare that measure, 
that Home Rule is the only remedy that 
ean be applied with success to Ireland. 
And now, my Lords, I do not pretend 
that I can say anything new upon this 
subject, and I am quite sure it is the case 
that I cannot say anything old which has 
not been suggested by abler men; but I 
cannot help saying in a few words what 
are the reasons which, to my mind, have 
carried the conviction that Home Rule 
is the only remedy for Ireland. Con- 
sider the case of Ireland ; it is, happily, 
unique in the history of nations. She has 
possessed a monopoly of misery, and has 
known a continuity of restlessness and 
discontent such as it has not fallen to the 
lot of any other nation to know. What 
is the cause of this? In advocating the 
Union, Lord Clare pointed out that 
Ireland had been three times conquered : 
by Elizabeth, by Cromwell, by William 
II1., and it is a fact that her lands have 
been confiscated three times ; indeed, in 
some parts the land has been confiscated 
over and over again. Such treatment 
was hardly likely to make the conquered 
very willing to submit to the conquerors, 
and naturally fostered that noblest of all 
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aspirations—a general desire for self- 
government. Ninety years have passed 
away since the Union ; of the first thirty 
of those years only three were free from 
restrictive legislation or coercion, and of 
the remaining sixty there was hardiy one 
in which such legislation has not been 
passed. It has been said over and over 
again that the day lad come when Ireland 
was happy and contented, and the state- 
ment has been falsified every time. 
Ireland’s discontent is in the main caused 
by her wish to govern her own affairs, as 
far as is consistent with the maintenance 
of the unity of the Empire. Let us 
remember that Canada, at one time in a 
rebellious state, was quieted by the grant- 
ing of Home Rule, and that a similar 
policy brought peace and contentment to 
Hungary, thirty years ago. What are 
the objections to the policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland? In my opinion, the views 
of the opponents of that policy are ex- 
aggerated beyond all measure. They 
first say that the gift of local self- 
government to Ireland will not satisfy her 
aspirations ; but what shadow of proof 
is there that it will not? In every other 
country where the policy has been tried 
the gift of responsible government has 
resulted satisfactorily. ‘Then it is said 
that the majority will oppress the 
minority ; but there are no grounds upon 
which to found that charge. Why im- 
pute to the majority in Ireland conduct 
which no one has ever dreamed of im- 
puting to majorities in our colonial de- 
pendencies? The last of the chief 
objections to the Home Rule policy is the 
objectior that it will lead to the disintegra- 
tionof the Empire ; and the followers of the 
noble Marquess opposite (Lord Salisbury) 
declare that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are hostile to Imperial unity. This 
is the wildest supposition, for the policy of 
the Liberal Party has always been to pre- 
serve the Imperial powers of England 
intact. Precisely in the same way as the 
Imperial powers in the United States are 
vested in the Federal Government. How, 
under any circumstances whatever, the 
Empire can be injured when all the 
Imperial powers remain precisely 
the same J] cannot understand, 
and I would venture to recommend noble 
Lords who wish to study the question to 
be good enough to refer to the American 
Constitution—to read through the Feder- 
alist and other books on that subject, and 
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then tell me how it is within the sphere 
of human probability that the Empire 
will be endangered or disintegrated ? The 
Act of 1888 disintegrated the Local Go- 
vernment of England, but nobody has 
been injured by it. If Home Rule is 
granted to Ireland the Imperial power in 
this country will not be affected. My 
argument, shortly put, is this : I believe 
that the history of the past, the ex- 
perience of the present, and the pro- 
babilities of the future warrant the 
expectation that the measure proposed 
by the Government will promote the 
tranquility of Ireland, the honour of 
England, and the consolidation of the 
Empire. And now, my Lords, I come to 
a much plainer subject, and one which 





has this great recommendation: that. 


noble Lords opposite are quite as 
anxious to amend the Registration Laws 
as noble Lords on this side of the 
House. I am told that there is a keen 
sense of wrong entertained by the work- 
ing man because he never knows how he 
is to be put on or taken off the register. 
The truth is, there isa sort of struggle 
which goes on between the registration 
agents and the several officers who are 
engaged in registration. I am not in the 
least suggesting that they are fraudulent 
or careless ; but the fact is that no one 
knows how the register is made up. 
Many of our working population are very 
nomad in their habits, They migrate 
from one constituency to another, and 
they get disfranchised by change of 
residence, though they have all along 
held the proper qualification. That is 
an obvious defect and injustice which 
ought to be remedied. Then, owing to 
the curious mode in which the Registra- 
tion Acts are worked, the period of re- 
sidence requires to be dealt with. 
Though the law requires a years re- 
sidence only, practically a man very often 
cannot get his vote under two years or 
18 months. Those, of course, are not 
great constitutional defects, but they are 
defects which our working men feel very 
keenly, and which I trust will be removed. 
Another matter in which I take the 
keenest possible interest is the question 
of Parish or Village Councils. I can only 
regret that Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 
was not carried. I believe that the parish 


in which he lives is the one spot in the 
world about which the labourer cares. 
Everyone is now lamenting that the 
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labourer is leaving the country and going 
into the towns. Why is that? It is 
because he finds that in the towns he 
forms a part of society and obtains a 
social status. If he could find the status in 
the country, it would induce him to take 
an interest in the things going on around 
him and to remain upon the soil. I am 
convinced that one of the most potent 
reasons why the labourer leaves the 
country is that he has no social status 
there. It is said by some that the 
labourer is a stupid man, and would not 
be able to carry on the business of the 
village. Gentlemen go down and talk 
to Hodge in a language he does not 
understand, and Hodge answers them in 
a language they do not understand, and 
then they declare he is stupid. Hodge 
is not always willing to open his mouth ; 
but if once his affections are attached, he 
will be found, as a general rule, a keen- 
witted man perfectly alive to what is 
going on in the world around him, and 
fully capable of conducting the affairs 
of his parish. I look with great joy 
upon the announcement of a proposed 
measure on this subject, and to the 
return of the days when village com- 
munities had power to make themselves 
by their own efforts comfortable and 
happy. Then there is the question of 
local option. The Liquor Law is the most 
defective law we have. It is a case of 
tot homines quot sententie ; bui I think 
one principle is perfectly clear, and that 
is, that the man who is the most inti- 
mately concerned in the liquor traffie is 
the working man. It is the working 
man who desires to see the law regulated, 
and it is only right that he should be 
allowed to have a voice in regulating the 
traffic. I beg to thank your Lordships 
for the patience with which you have 
heard me, and I will now second the 
Motion for the Address. 

*TuHe Marguess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, in yielding the customary 
tribute of admiration to the speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address, 
which in this instance I can do with the 
most perfect sincerity and justice, I cannot 
fail to take notice of the circumstance to 
which they have both alluded, that they 
are not of the standing of those whom 
we usually find performing this somewhat 
nervous duty. Though the pleasure 
which their eloquence gave us was con- 
siderable, it was not novel, as we have 
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often had the opportunity of admiring it 
before. With respect to the noble Lord 
who moved the Address, I think I may 
say what I believe all your Lordships 
will agree with, that we have seldom 
heard s more temperate, moderate, 
forcible statement of opinion in this 
House. With respect to the noble 
Lord who spoke second I feel great deli- 
cacy in venturing toofferany observations. 
I feel there is a certain presumption on 
my part in tendering to him any eulogy. 
I have been hitherto more accustomed to 
look upon him with veneration as the 
father of that copious, abundant, and yet 
abstruse vocabuiary in which our Statutes 
are written. I therefore feel a delicacy 
in dealing with him upon a lower plat- 
form; but yet he has a right to those 
good wishes which we always tender on 
these occasions, and I hope this will be 
the beginning of a brilliant oratorical 
eareer, and that we shall hear his voice 
in our Debates more often than we have 
done hitherto. My Lords, the noble 
Lords who moved and seconded the 
Address have not followed strictly the 
order of the Speech. I think perhaps it 
will be more convenient that I should do 
so, and therefore my first remarks must 
apply to the questions of foreign affairs 
with which the Speech commences. But 
in doing so I would say at once that in 
respect to both the matters mentioned it 
appears to me that the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been founded 
upon sound principles and carried out 
with judgment and with skill. I am 
speaking, of course, only of what I know. 
No Papers have yet been laid before us, 
and everything must be said with re- 
serve. I only make this observation to 
show that in what I am going to say I 
do not wish in the slightest degree to 
question any of the acts of the Govern- 
ment in this respect. I desire to make 
one observation in regard to each of the 
important subjects to which this part of 
the Speech relates. My Lords, with 
respect to Uganda, I do not think it is 
sufficiently appreciated how closely our 
future efforts for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade are mixed up with our treat- 
ment of the territory of Uganda. We do 
not sufficiently recognise the change that 
has come over the condition of that great 
enterprise in which this nation has been 
so long engaged—namely, the extermi- 
nation of the terrible trade inmen. The 
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maritime blockade has been only par- 
tially successful, and its success does not 
seem to me to increase. And there isa 
good reason for this; a reason which 
operates even now, which will operate 
more as time goes on, and which to some 
extent weakens the hands and frustrates 
the efforts of our gallant commanders on 
that coast. It is well-known that we 
have Treaties with all the nations of the 
world except one, by which there is a 
mutual right of search—that is to say, 
we can go into their vessels and they can 
come into ours in order to see that this 
trade is not carried on in any vessel sail- 
ing under their flags or under ours, The 
French Government, for reasons which I 
do not wish to comment on or to examine 
into—I have no right to assume that 
attitude—I am merely dealing with a 
historical fact—have always refused to 
allow this examination, and therefore in 
the case of any vessel sailing under the 
French flag—if any Arab dhow, any 
native Arab vessel can float the French 
flag—-no English officer can go into the 
hold of that ship to see whether any 
slaves are there or not. Of course, if 
French men-of-war be on the station, 
they will exercise that police search 
themselves, but it is not necessary 
to say that that is not at all so 
effective a security as if the power were 
given to other nations todo it. There 
is no doubt that French trade is increasing 
in those seas, and, as French trade in- 
creases, I fear that this abuse of the 
French flag, at all events, is a danger to 
which we must look. This consideration 
leads me, as I think it has led many 
people, to believe that the maritime re- 
pression of the Slave Trade will not in 
the end enable us to put a stop to the 
hateful traffic. If we wish to grapple 
with it we must take it by the throat. 
We must go to it in the country where it 
arises ; and if we are able, as I trust we 
shall be, to establish our beneficent sway 
and influence in these great districts 
which have come legally under our rule, 
I believe that one of the first and greatest 
results will be the accomplishment of 
that grand task to which England, now 
for a century, has devoted all her energies. 
With reference to Egypt I will only say 
this : I quite concur in the observation 
that is made in the Speech that the mea- 
sures which have been taken do aot indi- 
cate any modification of the assurances 
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given by the Government. Undoubtedly 
these assurances retain all their strength. 
But the situation is very different from 
what it was. The state of things to 
which these assurances apply has been 
materially altered by the events which 
have taken place. The assurance we 
have given is that we do not desire to 
remain in Egypt longer than is necessary 
in order to secure it against certain 
dangers ; but what has happened shows 
us that those dangers are more numerous, 
more lively, more difficult to deal with 
than some years back we had a right to 
believe. I think, therefore, that what 
has taken place, though it does not 
modify the assurances of Great Britain, 
has made the prospect of early evacua- 
tion much more difficult and hazardous. 
My Lords, the next subject to which the 
Speech refers is the question of agricul- 
tural distress. I confess I do not quite 
understand the proposal which is made, 
that this should be the subject of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. There was a very ex- 
haustive inquiry conducted under the 
auspices of my noble Friend behind me not 
many years ago, and I much doubt whether 
any further inquiry will reveal any new 
facts for our guidance. But when it is said 
that it is hoped that among the causes of 
the present depression some may be 
temporary in their nature, I do not quite 
follow the idea which dictated that 
sentiment, at all events in connection 
with an examination into the best means 
of getting rid of it. I take it agri- 
cultural depression is due to two causes ; 
bad weather and low prices; and the 
Government cannot get rid of the one if 
they would, and would not get rid of the 
other if they could. I think they are 
quite right not to attempt to interfere 
with prices, but it is quite true that that 
division disposes of what may be called 
the causes of agricultural distress. Yet 
I should be sorry to say a single word to 
discourage the Government in an attempt 
to palliate that distress by removing 
some of the evils under which agri- 
culture labours. I hope they will devote 
themselves to that task. I believe that 
in the burdens which are now imposed 
upon land there are circumstances of 
extreme injustice ; and though I cannot 
believe that to that unjust taxation agri- 
cultural depression is due, there is no 
doubt it aggravates the condition both of 
the. owner and of the occupier of land, 
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and as a matter of justice those 
grievances ought to be removed. I am 
very glad, therefore, to hear that the 
matter is oceupying the attention of the 
Government. Then we come to the 
question which is in all our thoughts— 
the question of Ireland. It is very 
difficult, until we have heard the explana- 
tion of the Government on the subject, 
to comment on the conduct which they 
have pursued, but it appears to me that 
during the last winter the fault of Mr. 
Morley, of the Irish Government, has 
been an attempt to cast too widely for 
the sources of political support. They 
have aimed at getting the support of a 
class of men whom hitherto no politicians 
have thought it necessary or possible to 
conciliate. We know that politicians 
will do a great deal in order to get 
support. We know that they will con- 
ciliate anti-vaccinationists or teetotalers, 
or any other extreme body of that kind ; 
but nobody has yet thought of politically 
capturing the class in Ireland who 
sympathise with crime. And _ that 
appears to me to be the keynote of Mr. 
Morley’s policy during the last five 
months. A circumstance stated in this 
Speech is an instance. He has paralyzed 
the Crimes Act by withdrawing the pro- 
clamation which put it in foree. But 
the only part of the Crimes Act which 
was in force was that part which gave 
the power of secret inquiry into crime, 
which exists in Scotland, and the power 
of changing the venue, and those are the 
things which noble Lords opposite have 
constantly declared to be very reasonable 
measure,—but for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the support of those men whose ex- 
cesses the Crimes Act was intended to 
control, they have repealed useful and 
necessary provisions which were required 
for the administration of the law. And 
now at this moment, though it is quite 
true that agrarian crime is not generally 
prevalent, where it is prevalent, as in 
Clare and Kerry, their hands are para- 
lyzed because they do not possess this 
power of which they deliberately divested 
themselves. Then we come to the 
Evieted Tenants Commission. The 
great object was to show the sympathy 
of the Government with persons who 
had combined together to defraud their 
creditors. The evicted tenants—the 
tenants on the Campaign estates—were 
simply people who could pay their debts, 
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but who would not, and who preferred 
to combine together to defraud those who 
had a right to the money which was due 
tothem. The way in which those people 
were to be dealt with was a legitimate 
matter for consideration, but unless they 
wished to obtain the sympathy of the 
criminal classes, I can see no advantage 
whatever in proposing a Commission of 
which the main object was to force the 
landlords to forego the debts which those 
persons had conspired not to pay. Then 
we come to the murderers of Inspector 
Martin. Was it, except on the assump- 
tion that you desire the sympathy and 
support of that sort of people—was it a 
wise thing the moment the Liberal 
Government comes into power to an- 
nounce by political acts that the murder 
of a policeman employed by a Tory 
Government was not such a great crime 
after all, and that the prerogative of the 
Crown would be used te shield the men 
who had been guilty of this very modi- 
fied kind of offence? I will not go 
further into the question of the dyna- 
miters who have been released. I do 
not know precisely what the facts are 
with respect to their crimes, but the 
point on which I wish to insist is that 
all these separate acts must not be taken 
or judged of by themselves. They are 
part of a policy, they interpret each 
other, they reflect light on each other, 
and taken together they indicate one 
settled aim and _ intention. The 
measures which a Government takes 
on coming into office, where they differ 
from the measures of the Government 
that precedes them, are an announcement 
of their policy. They are the stamp of 
the principles on which they desire to 
act and the measures which they desire 
to pursue ; and the result of this steady 
favouring of all who have broken the law 
is to impress on the minds of the people 
of Ireland that whatever other merits or 
demerits the Government of Mr. Morley 
may have, at all events it has much more 
sympathy with criminals than the Go- 
vernmenat which went before it. Now I 
come to certainly one of the oddest 
announcements of revolution I have ever 
seen in a public document— 

“A Bill will be submitted to you, on the 


earliest available occasion, to amend the pro- 
vision for the government of Ireland.” 


In the first place, what does “ the earliest 
available occasion” mean? It does not 
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mean immediately or promptly. Does it 
mean the first occasion after everything 
else has been done—after all they have 
promised has been fulfilled and all other 
measures have been gone through? But, 
then, what is the meaning of that very 
mild ex pression—* to amend the provision 
for the government of Ireland”? That 
is a description which woukl adequately 
indicate a proposal for abolishing the 
Lord Lieutenancy. And I am rather led 
to beiieve that the forthcoming measure 
is something of that very mild character 
by the speech of the noble Lord who 
moved this Address. The noble Lord 
(Lord Brassey) who moved the Address, 
among other merits which ought to be 
noted in the eloquent speech which he 
made, spoke under the gravest personal 
difficulty. It is an advantage which a 
young man has in making the Motion for 
the Address that he has not pledged 
himself beforehand, and is not in danger 
of having former speeches brought up 
against him. But Lord Brassey had been 
led into eloquence on the Irish question 
no further back than last July, and he 
expressed himself with his usual calmness 
and moderation. Some great change 
must have come over the spirit of his 
dream, or else the Bill must be some- 
thing very different from what any of us 
expect. He dealt with the question of 
how far it was possible to make so large 
a change without adequate popular public 
support, and said— 
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“Tt is a very difficult question. No great 
change can be attempted by the Liberal Party 
without a commanding majority on this side St, 
George’s Channe!.” 

Your Lordships will observe that the two 
quantities are balanced ; “a great change” 
is to be supported by a “ commanding ma- 
jerity.” If there is only a small majority. 
of course there is to be only a small change. 
But what is to happen if there is no 
majority at all ?—Because that is the 
circumstance with which we are con- 
fronted now. Then I presume the Bill 
must be reduced to something very like 
zero. No doubt we have net to com- 
plain of any similar contraction or re- 
striction in the views of the noble Lord 
who seconded the Address. He went in 
for pure federation. He quoted to us 
Austria, Canada, and the United States ; 
and if there were any persous who were 
so obstinate or so blind as not to see the 
force of his argument, he told them to 
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go and read the American Constitution. 
But is it the American Constitution 
which is to appear in this measure “ to 
amend the provision for the government 
of Ireland”? My Lords, I will not 
attempt to discuss that of whose nature 
I am absolutely ignorant; nor is it 
worth while to go through the argu- 
ments the two noble Lords adduced upon 
the subject of Home Rule. Both the 
noble Lords, seemed to have forgotten 
the existence of the Ulster and Pro- 
testant minority. (No,no!) Yes, the 
noble Lord spoke of the minority, but he 
spoke of it as if it was like no other 
minority, as if there was no particular 
reason why it should differ from the 
majority. He seems never to have heard 
of the Meath elections, and to have no 
notion that the real question in issue in 
ireland is whether you are to give the 
party which dominated the Meath 
election the right to put its foot on the 
Protestant population of Ireland. That 
is the real Irish question with which we 
have to deal. The whole question really 
turns upon this; it is not only coloured 
by, but it is absolutely conditioned by 
and entirely consists in the fact that Irish 
society is divided to its base; and the 
differences between the two sections— 
differences of race, tradition, long history, 
and mutual ill-will—remove them from 
the category of those other populations 
where the majority and the minority 
alter in their constitution with each 
passing question of the day. I do not 
think it is necessary for me to go into 
the very large number of measures which 
are mentioned at the end of the Queen’s 
Speech. Nobody believes that a half or 
a tenth of them will ever find their way to 
the Table of this House. They constitute 
the Newcastle Programme ; they are the 
whole Newcastle Programme. What is the 
Newcastle Programme ; what amount of 
time ought it to fill in the probable 
activity of Parliament? I will again 
appeal to the high authority I have al- 
ready cited. The noble Lord who moved 
the Address said of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme—*“ That programme gives a 
sketch of work which will occupy at 
least a generation.” Well, of course, if the 
question were one, I will not say between 
Philip drunk and Philip sober, but be- 
tween the noble Lord speaking in uniform 
in the somewhat perverted atmosphere 
of the House of Lords and the noble 
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Lord speaking on the breezy beach of 
Hastings, I prefer him in the more 
healthy circumstances in which he stood 
last summer, and I believe we can better 
trust hisjudgment then than now. If these 
measures are to occupy a generation, I do 
not feel much interest in discussing 
matters which some of the younger 
Members of the House when they are 
grey-headed old men will probably be 
fighting over. Therefore I will not 
follow the observations of the noble Lord 
opposite with respect to the charms of 
parish councils and local option. My 
impression is that if you adopt both 
those measures, the results will be very 
different from what the devisers of them 
expect. If you adopt parish councils, 
the result will be nobody will attend 
them ; if you adopt local option, the 
result will be the brewers will have it all 
their own way. But it is not worth 
while dwelling upon these subjects more 
fully. I was disappointed that, in 
speaking of registration, the noble Lord 
seemed entirely to fail to see what in 
our present state of society the real 
object of the registration law is. Some 
residence—I do not say how much—but 
some considerable residence is absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent that which 
is a rapidly-growing evil in our consti- 
tuencies, the evil of personation. It is 
enly when people are kuown to their 
neighbours that it is possible to guard 
against the dangers of personation. I 
believe it is well known that in those 
constituencies which enjoy a large Irish 
element every Irishman on the register 
is always polled out, no matter how many 
may have died or gone away. I think 
that Ireland already enjoys an excessive 
weight in our Parliamentary system ; 
and I should be very sorry to give that 
additional weight which would be fur- 
nished by an ineffective registration 
system. There are two matters men- 
tioned by the noble Lord the mover of 
the Address that are not mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech, ov which I should 
like to say a word. The noble Lord 
dwelt upon agricultural depression, 
and insisted upon the application 
of capital to the land in a variety of 
ways which he indicated. I believe he 
is right, and that if it were possible to 
insure a large application of capital to 
the land very many of the effects of 
agricultural depression might be averted. 
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But in respect to that and all other de- 
pression I only entreat your Lordships to 
beware of remedies which affect to deal 
with depression, but only do so by 
shaking the belief of men in the sanctity 
of contracts and the security of property. 
What we really suffer under is want of 
confidence. I do not say that most of it 
comes from political causes ; it comes 
from causes of great variety ; but one of 
the elements, and one which I fear will 
last the longest, is the apprehensions 
which are being caused in the minds of 
the owners of capital and the owners of 
property, partly by legislation which has 
been already adopted, and very much 
more from doctrines which are freely 
published by the partisans of those who 
have rule in this country at this time. 
There is no country in the world where 
property is now so insecure against 
legislative attack as it is in England ; 
and depend upon it you will feel the evil 
results of such a state of things in a 
gradual diminution of confidence and ina 
gradual withdrawal of capital producing 
an aggravation of the depression under 
which we labour. I am sorry the Go- 
vernment did not notice in the Queen’s 
Speech a step for which I gave them 
great credit, and that is the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Poor Law. They were quite 
justified in taking that step. The Poor 
Law has now been in operation some 60 
years. When it was passed it was by 
no means welcomed by the Conservative 
opinion of that day. It was strongly op- 
posed by many Conservatives, partly on 
account of the great severity of its pro- 
visions and still more on account of 
the severity which was to be expected 
from those philosophers in whose hands 
the administration of the law was placed. 
Well, the Poor Law was a great success ; 
there is no doubt about it. It remedied 
tremendous evils which were bringing 
the prosperity of the country to the 
ground, But it is a very fair question 
for doubt whether there was not some- 
thing in the protests that were made 
in this House and elsewhere at the 
time that the severity was carried to 
an excessive point. The Government 
have wisely limited their investigation 
in the first instance to the question of 
dealing with old and infirm people in 
workhouses. I believe that is the first 
question that ought fo be examined. 
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Iam not sure that it is the whole. I 
think there are other parts of the Poor 
Law which are more severe than it is 
necessary they should be, and that they 
may with advantage be modified. It 
would be a tremendous evil if by main- 
taining provisions of undue severity we 
were to disgust our people with a system 
which undoubtedly has contributed to 
the security and prosperity we have 
hitherto enjoyed. There can be no 
doubt that some of the dangers which 
in 1834 were menacing and real have 
ceased to have the same character at 
present. In 1834 you had the terrible 
fact to deal with that the masses of the 
population felt it no disgrace to receive 
the aid of the Poor Law; rather they 
thought it the natural end and condition 
of their being. An enormous change 
has taken place in the opinions of the 
working classes on that point. ‘Their 
sense of self-respect and their dislike to 
receiving parochial relief have greatly 
increased, and thus the dangers of an 
abusive use of Poor Law relief have in 
that proportion diminished. We had to 
escape from enormous evils in 1834. I. 
hope we shall run no risk of incurring 
those evils again; and after due con- 
sideration of the need for this dominant 
caution there is much in the present 
Poor Law the alteration of which may 
well be the subject of investigation. I 
do not enter upon further questions that 
are mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 
I do not know how many of these Bills 
we shall have to deal with. My im- 
pression is that many of them have been 
put upon the paper with a very moderate 
amount of belief on the part of the 
Government that they will come to any 
practical end at all. Therefore I prefer 
to wait until they have been introduced 
and come practically before us, before 
offering any remarks upon them. 

*Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY): My Lords, before I address 
a few observations upon what has fallen 
from the noble Marquess, I wish to 
tender to my noble Friends behind me 
my thanks for the very able manner in 
which they have executed the task they 
have undertaken. I really can add 
nothing to what has been said on that 
subject by the noble Marquess opposite, 
but I think the circumstances are such 
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that we must feel a great amount of 
gratitude to my noble Friends for having 
undertaken to perform that duty. My 
Lords, I have nothing to complain of in 
the tone of the speech of the noble 
Marquess. He has agreed upon some of 
the topics, and on others he has ex- 
pressed in temperate terms the disagree- 
ment which we know he feels from our 
policy. The first point to which the 
noble Marquess referred, and upon which 
he expressed his entire approval, is the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in foreign affairs. It is a source, I 
am sure, of great satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s Government and to my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) behind 
me to know that in his administra- 
tion of the Foreign Office during 
the time he has held the Seals, that 
in the conduct of that difficult and 
delicate business he has shown an ability 
which demands and has received the 
respect and confidence of the country. 
It is no small advantage, not merely to 
the Government but to the nation at 
large, when Ministers are able to con- 
tinue the foreign policy of their prede- 
cessors, and that questions of foreign 
affairs should not be used for Party pur- 
poses. There may be occasions when 
differences may be acute, but it is a great 
matter of congratulation when we find 
ourselves upon the same ground. I have 
only to remark upon two of the topics 
referred to in his speech that I agree 
with the noble Marquess opposite that 
the suppression of the Slave Trade by 
measures taken in East Africa is cer- 
tainly one of the objects which should be 
most dear to the English people. Our 
long course of exertion in the cause of 
humanity must convince everyone that 
this nation feels keenly upon that sub- 
ject, and I therefore wish to re-echo the 
opinions which have been expressed 
by the noble Marquess. With re- 
gard to another and very  impor- 
tant matter—the paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne referring to 
Egypt. I think it will be agreed on all 





sides that any Government which holds’ 


office in this country should have no 
hesitation whatéver ih maintaining our 
power and the position we have taken 
up in that country for insuring the 
safety of our troops and securing peace 
and order in Egypt. That is a practical 
and paramount duty which no Govern- 
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ment could for one moment neglect to 
perform. The noble Marquess has com- 
mented, and I was not sorry to hear his 
remark, upon that portion of the Speech 
which speaks of the augmentation in the 
number of British troops stationed in 
Egypt, and states that— 

“ This measure does not indicate any change 
of policy or any modijication of the assurances 
which my Government have given from time to 
time respecting the occupation of that 
country.” 


He remarked with, as I thought, great 
force, that whilst the assurances remain 
the same no change of policy can be in- 
dicated by what has-been done. So far 
I re-echo what the noble Marquess 
stated, and I cannot but hope that the 
Khedive of Egypt, who is young and in- 
experienced in government, and who may 
on that occasion have been moved by un- 
wise advisers, will take to heart what 
has happened and will see that such 
aspirations as he is supposed to entertain 
will not be furthered by any course which 
may cause disorder in Egypt, or cause in 
the minds of the European Powers a 
doubt whether the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has made much progress towards 
maintaining itself alone. We have in no 
respect changed the position by sending a 
reinforcement of troops, and we feel that 
we shall have the universal support of 
the country as long as the occupation 
continues in doing all that is necessary 
for maintainiag our authority, with due 
regard to the interests of this country 
and of Egypt. My Lords, the other 
point referred to by the noble Marquess 
is one of great interest to us all, and is a 
matter of universal regret—I mean the 
depression under which our agricultural 
classes suffer. The noble Marquess has 
approved of our announcement, that there 
should be an inquiry upen this subject, 
although he said he did not anticipate 
any large results from it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
hardly went so far as that—as to approve 
of it. I cannot approve of an inquiry 
until I know what it is to be. What I 
said I approved of was that Her Majesty’s 
Gevernment should have the matter 
under its consideration. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Marquess approved of our drawing 
attention in the Speech from the Throne 
to the state of agricultural affairs. More 
than that Ido not wish to impute. It 
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is not in a matter of this kind necessary 
to consider only whether you have im- 
mediate measures to propose ; but when 
80 great an interest as that of agriculture 
is suffering severly, I think it is right and 
due to that interest, even if you have no 
specific measure to propose at once, that 
it should have mention on an occasion 
like the present in order that the country 
may know that the Government is sen- 
sible of the state of affairs, and is anxious 
to pass the necessary measures, if there 
be such possible, for dealing with the de- 
pression. The noble Marquess alluded 
to temporary causes and to _ the 
weather; and, with regard to that, I 
sincerely trust that the very bad weather 
from which agriculturists suffer is tem- 
porary. There may be other causes 
which are temporary also, but un- 
doubtedly some of the causes wear the 
appearance of permanence. But, though 
we are suffering from some causes which 
it is impossible to hope may be quickly 
removed, there is no reason why we 
should not take some notice of the matter. 
The late Government proposed a measure 
for increasing small tenancies with 
that view. I will say at once that 
I have no belief in heroic measures 
for the relief of agriculture. Mea- 
sures for enhancing the price of food 
in this country, I believe with the noble 
Marquess, do not come within the bounds 
of practical, politics. For my own part, 
I sympathise deeply with the distresses 
which have befallen our agricultural 
friends ; and, if any inquiry takes place, 
I shall weleome with the greatest satis- 
faction the suggestion of any method by 
which they may be palliated or removed. 
I now come to matters of a more contro- 
versial kind, and upon which the noble 
Marquess did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, express agreement with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The first point to 
which the noble Marquess referred was 
with regard to the measures taken by the 
Government in Ireland during the last 
five months. He enumerated the promi- 
nent measures which have been taken by 
my right hon, Friend, Mr. Morley, and 
he came to the conclusion that we were 
endeavouring to obtain, the support of the 
criminal population. I think that was 
the phrase. Now, my Lords, I wish to 
put the matter from a very different 
point of view. We are accused by the 
noble Marquess of having lightly put 
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aside what remains of the Crimes Act- 
He referred to the Proclamations, and 
said that we had without sufficient cause 
released the Gweedore murderers ; that 
we had issued a Commission with regard 
to the evicted tenants, of which he does 
not approve ; and there was a fourth 
matter, which I do not remember at the 
moment. I think noble Lords on the 
other side cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that we have consistently opposed the 
policy of coercion pursued by the late 
Government ; and is it surprising, there- 
fore, that having throughout the country 
stated that we disapprove that policy, 
the policy pursued by a former Parliament 
under the auspices of the late Government, 
we should take the earliest opportunity of 
showing that we are preparing to carry 
into effect the policy which we believe to 
be the best, and that our disapproval is 
not confined to mere speech? That is the 
keynote of my right hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Morley’s) policy. It is not the need of 
support from, or sympathy with, the cri- 
minal population. It is a policy which 
does not sympathise with, but condemns, 
and wishes to reverse, the coercion policy 
of the late Government. But I am not 
prepared to say that we are not bound 
to justify every particular measure which 
we may take. The noble Marquess did 
not go into particular cases, and, therefore, 
I will not attempt to justify them now. 
Whenever our acts are condemned and 
attacked, we shall be perfectly prepared 
to meet the attack upon us, and to state 
the reasons why we believe we are 
thoroughly justified in the course we have 
pursued. My Lords, the next point is 
the cardinal point upon which I say at 
once the policy of the Government hinges, 
and upon which our fate no doubt will 
depend. I mean the measure which, as 
you all know, is the measure which will 
in a certain form give Home Rule to 
Ireland. The noble Marquess was dis- 
satisfied with the description given of it 
in the Speech from the Throne. But it 
has, at all events, this merit : that it 
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follows the description of the Bill 
brought in in 1886, and, so far it 
may be taken to indicate, the con- 


tinuity of our policy. With regard to 
the measure itself, the noble Marquess 
does not anticipate, no doubt, that I 
should describe it. But it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring it 
in at the earliest opportunity—and by 
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that I mean the first opportunity that 
may be available for the Government in 
the House of Commons. I think when 
it is brought in the noble Marquess will 
find that it is by no means of a milk-and- 
water descripiion. The other matters of 
the Speech are not of a very controver- 
sial kind, I will not follow the noble 
Marquess into the dry question of regis- 
tration ; all I will say is, that I believe 
in both Houses, on both sides, there is a 
general desire that our system of regis- 
tration should be simplified and improved. 
All who know anything of its working 
must feel that it is extremely defective ; 
and I fuily believe that when the measure 
is produced, though there may be differ- 
ences of opinion upon particular clauses, 
both Parties will co-operate to place our 
legislation in regard to that system upon 
a more sound and satisfactory footing. 
Reverting to Home Rule, I am reminded 
of an observation which was made by the 
noble Lord behind me (Lord Thring)— 
and which before I leave the subject of 
Ireland I ought to notice. The noble 
Marquess hardly appreciated the argu- 
ment of my noble Friend. He referred 
to the American publications on the 
subject of Federation, and brought 
forward Canada and <Austro-Hungary 
as examples which might be taken 
as precedents in the Irish case. I 
think the noble Marquess hardly gave 
fair weight to what my noble Friend 
added : that he did not pretend that there 
was any precise analogy between the 
two cases, and that he only quoted 
them to show that in cases where local 
self-government had been granted it had 
led to popular content. Further than 
that he did not desire the argument to be 
pushed. I think it right, in fairness to 
my noble Friend, to refer to that matter. 
Then the noble Marquess made another 
observation. He said— 

“ When you talk of the minority you speak of 
the majority not oppressing the minority, but 
you forget it is a question between the priests 
in Ireland and the Protestant population.” 
Now, I maintain that if this country is 
going to govern Ireland upon the 
principle that it is our duty to maintain 
the Protestant population against sup- 
posed aggression on the part of the 
priests and the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, then we should be going back upon 
the principles which dictated the Act of 
1829, and we should be introducing into 
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our policy towards Ireland the most fatal 
of all principles—namely, that we are to 
base our policy upon the perpetuation 
and strengthening of the bitterest re- 


ligious dissensions. It is because we 
believe that by the policy we advocate 
we can pave the way towards healing all 
those dissensions, and it is because 
we believe that until that bitter antago- 
nism ceases to exist between the different 
sections of the population Ireland will 
never be content, that we propose 
that the Local Government of the 
country should be placed in the 
hands of the Irish themselves. I had 
some experience in the government of 
Ireland some time ago, and I do not 
believe that the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion will oppress the Protestant popula- 
tion. Even if it has the desire to do so, 
the Protestant minority is, I think, well 
able to take care of itself; and although 
I quite admit that the priestly influence 
is too great at elections, I believe there 
is no reason for saying that there will be 
any general oppression of the Protestant 
population by the Roman Catholic 
majority. That feeling has grown up 
year after year out of political conditions 
and from political reasons ; but after the 
political reasons have disappeared, that 
bitterness will disappear with them. 
Now, my Lords, I turn to much less ex- 
citing topies, and I wish to notice some 
remarks which the noble Marquess made 
about the number of Bills. He will for- 
give me for saying, in the time of the 
late Government, it not unfrequently 
happened there was a large pro- 
gramme of Bills which did not always 
pass into law. I can quote an occasion 
when there were some six of these pro- 
mised in the Speech, which did not even 
see the light. That was ir 1887; and 
there were some four others which did 
not pass into law. Therefore, the ex- 
ample of promising measures and not 
passing them has not been set by Her 
Majesty’s Government. But I indulge 
in the sanguine anticipation that, with 
the assistance of the noble Marquess 
opposite, we may reap a goodly crop 
from the measures we -now propose, 
One of them, I think, the noble Marquess 
treated rather too cavalierly. I mean 
that relating to Parish Councils. I do 
not look. upon them as a very extra- 
ordinary expedient, but as a simple matter 
of local government. It seems te me that 
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will not be complete until you have a 
scheme for District Councils, and also a 
system of Parish Councils. There is 
nothing so very new in the matter; for 
the old system of parish goverpment by 
the Parish Vestry was, in fact, a system of 
Parish Councils ; and I believe the time 
has come when it will be of advantage to 
strengthen our system—when that old 
system should be revivified, and that 
there should be a real and active scheme 
of parish government which may give a 
certain amount of contentment to the 
labourers in the parish. As my noble 
Friend behind me has said, it would be in 
consonance with the principles of our 
Government, and would tend to give the 
villagers an interest in their affairs— 
affairs which they are able to conduct 
without any injury whatever to any- 
body, and with advantage to themselves. 
Then the last topie which was alluded to 
by the noble Marquess, in, I think, 
unduly solemn tones, was the agricultural 
depression. He warned us that one great 
cause of the agricultural depression, and 
of the depression generally throughout 
the country, was a feeling of insecurity. 
My Lords, I do not deny that some 
people do entertain a feeling of that 
kind. But I confess I have more confi- 
dence in my fellow-countrymen than the 
noble Marquess appears to have. It has 
always been the case in this country that 
all kinds of changes have been advocated 
—some of them of an extreme kind. 
But we have not therefore been alarmed, 
or imagined that every extreme proposal 
put forward:on the platform in loud 
tones would necessarily pass into law. 
It is the nature of our people ; and it is 
only natural that after having given a 
large extension of the franchise, enabling 
them to exercise a direct influence on 
the Government of the country, that a 
greater number of questions should be 
put forward and discussed than formerly. 
I myself believe that schemes will 
be adopted by the country where 
sound, and rejected where unsound ; 
and that the result wiil be that 
property will be even more secure 
than before, because I conceive that the 
security of property depends upon a 
feeling of general contentment ameng 
the people. The noble Marquess made 
one further observation which I was 
extremely glad to hear. He concurred 
with us with regard to the Poor Law ; 
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‘and I do not think there was anything 
that he said in which I do not agree. I 
believe that the general principles of the 
Poor Law are sound, and that the 
measure when introduced conferred 
great benefits upon the country. I agree 
with the noble Marquess that it would 
be a great misfortune if, by pushing 
sound logical principles too far, you 
were to cause genera! discontent in the 
administration of the Poor Law, which 
would prevent you maintaining its main 
principles intact. But I think it is 
extremely desirable that we should have 
a thorough examination of the present 
Poor Law system, with a view of seeing 
whether there cannot be some ameliora- 
tion made in the lot of those who are 
obliged to have recourse to State assist- 
ance without weakening the sound 
principles on which the Poor Law rests. 
I think the noble Marquess will agree 
with me, that in any inquiry of 
this kind, which is one of the most 
important nature, and of great difficulty, 
it is not desirable to make it too ex- 
tensive. In the first instance, the 
Government limit the inquiry to old age. 
But I agree with the noble Marquess 
that there are other points which will 
have to be considered; and that it 
may be found necessary to extend 
the inquiry to further subjects. I 
do not know that there is any other 
point touched upon by the noble Marquess 
which needs observation ; and I can only 
say if there is any point upon which I 
have not touched, my colleagues will be 
able to answer it. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I 
have listened with some curiosity, and I 
am bound tosay with some disappointment, 
to theanswer which has just been given by 
the noble Earl the Leader of the Govern- 
ment as to the multiplicity of measures 
which have been referred to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. I understood the 
noble Lord’s answer to be that on former 
occasions a considerable number of Bills 
had been promised which had never been 
passed, and many of which had not even 
been introduced. I am perfectly aware 
that all Governments are in this matter 
incMned to take a rather sanguine view, 
and to exaggerate their powers of legis- 
lation in any particular Session; but I do 
not think that it has ever been the prac- 
tice of any Government to introduce in 
Her Majesty's Speech a list of measures 
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which they must know, judging by past 
experience and by the character of those 
measures themselves, it is absolutely 
impossible under the most favourable 
circumstances which can be conceived 
that they should be submitted for the 
consideration of Parliament. I was 
astonished to hear the noble Earl express 
a confident hope that any considerable 
nutnber of those measures could by any 


possibility be passed into law during the |. 


present year. A great many of them 
relate to subjects of a highly contro- 
versial character, and though it is pos- 
sible that one or more of them may make 
their appearance again in this House, I 
think we may say with absolute certainty 
that if they do make their way up to this 
House they will not be in the company of 
the Irish Home Rule Bill. They relate 
to subjects of the most controversial 
character, and every hour which is de- 
voted to the debates to which they will 
inevitably give rise in any place will be 
subtracted from the not excessive amount 
of time which can under any cireum- 
stances exist for the discussion of a Bill 
so complicated as the Irish Home Rule 
Bill must be. I admit I have not looked 
upon this list as a practical programme 
of legislation at all. I have regarded 
it rather in the light of perhaps a neces- 
sary and certainly a frank recognition of 
the tenure under which the present 
Government holds office. This list, in- 
cluding every part of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, isa sort of homage to the various 
sections by the combination of which the 
present Government have been placed in 
power. What remains to be seen is 
whether this act of homage and tender of 
allegiance will be accepted by the Mem- 
bers who represent those sections in 
another place in full satisfaction of their 
claims ; and what remains still further 
to be seen is whether the electors who 
have returned those representatives to 
Parliament on the face of promises that 
the Liberal Party would devote its most 
strenuous efforts to carry into law the 
particular project in which they are in- 
terested—whether they will find their 
claims altogether satisfied by the inclu- 
sion of a similar measure in the list which 
it certainly will take several Sessions, 
and probably will take several Parlia- 
ments, to consider and discuss. Well, my 
Lords, under those circumstances I think it 
is not necessary to spend any time in the 
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consideration of the other paragraphs of 
the Speech which contain an enumeration 
of the various other measures which are 
proposed to be introduced. I will, with 
your Lordships’ permission, devote a 
little more time to that paragraph in the 
Speech which refers to the legislation on 
the Government of Ireland. I am bound 
to say that the tone of the Speech upon 
that subject is such as almost to disarm 
criticism from its modesty and from the 
extreme moderation of its language. 
“ This is not a great measure,” it seems 
to say; “itis only a measure to amend 
the provisions”—whatever that may 
mean—*“ for the Government of Ireland.” 
No one can complain of the recital of the 
desires which have inspired Her Majesty's 
Government in its preparation; but I 
venture to think that great constitutional 
changes such as we have been led to ex- 
pect have not been very much influenced 
by the desires however humble of what- 
ever body of men, however respectable. 
Those desires are not the elements with 
which we have to deal in the consideration 
of the question of Irish Government. 
The elements with which we have to dea! 
are, op the one hand, no doubt discon- 
tent, which has extended over a long 
period, and which is not due altogether 
to disorder, and on the other the presence 
in the other House of Parliament of a 
large body of irreconcilable Members who 
have made both administration and Jegis- 
lation nearly, if not altogether, impossible. 
We have also to deal with an agrarian 
agitation which has from time to time 
broken out into outbursts of crime, and 
we have to deal with a powerful priest- 
hood, who desire to make themselves 
dominant .in the government of the 
country. We have further to deal with 
a sympathy which no doubt is felt for a 
national movement by large masses of 
Irish people in many parts of the world. 
On the other hand, we have to deal with 
the feelings and passions of a not incon- 
siderable minority in Ireland, who are 
bitterly opposed to any considerable dis- 
turbance of the relations at present exist- 
ing between Ireland and this country 
and between Ireland and this Parliament. 
We have to deal with a deep-rooted 
distrust on the part of the majority of the 
people of this country as to the justice or 
expediency of intrusting the lives and 
fortunes of the minority in Ireland to the 
control of an Irish Parliament, and we 
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have a not less deep-rooted distrust on 
the part of the same majority in this 


country to any disturbance of the 
sovereign power of Parliament, or of the 
Parliamentary Constitution under which 
we live. These are some of the elements 
with which we shall have to deal when 
we come to consider this question. I 
enumerate the desires which have 
prompted Her Majesty’s Government in 
the preparation of this measure which 
take no account of any of those funda- 
mental problems which ought never to 
be ignored in the discussion of the ques- 
tion which we are invited to discuss. 
But, my Lords, we are told so much that 
we are naturally inspired with a desire 
to know more. We are informed that 
this measure 

“has been prepared with the desire to afford 
contentment to the Irish people, important 
relief to Parliament, and additional securities 
for the strength and union of the Empire.” 


That is a statement which can hardly be 
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held to apply to the people of Ulster. 
While we are told so much it should | 
have been possible to give us some in- | 
dication of how this measure will afford 
contentment and protection to the people 
of that and the other parts of Ireland, 
There are other points also upon which 
we should have desired information to be 
given. No doubt we shall be told that 
on such an occasion as this we should 
disregard details, but there is one point 
which I think in every previous declara- 
tion on the subject has occupied a con- 
spicuous place, but which is now con- 
spicuous by its absence. We are told 
that the measure has been prepared “ to 
afford general relief to Parliament.” We 
have in every former official declaration 
on this subject been assured that it has 
been prepared and inspired with a desire 
of maintaining intact and unimpaired the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
I cannot revert at the present moment to 
what has oceurred in the past, but I have 
a strong recollection that in one of the 
earlier speeches of the Prime Minister, 
in opposition to a Motion brought for- 
ward by Mr. Butt, he laid it down that 
before Parliament ought even to be invited 
to consider this question, it ought to be 
made clear in what way the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament was to be 
maintained. It seems to me that this is 
not a detail of a legislative measure for 
which we have no right to ask, it is a 





declaration of policy as to which we have 
a right to expect information, Let me 
suggest to your Lordships a not dis- 
similar case. If this were the case of a 
eolony demanding separation from Great 
Britain — absolute independence — and 
supposing there was at the same time a 
strong party at home which denied the 
existence in the colony of any genuine 
demand for separation, which contended 
that every difficulty might be met by 
some readjustment of the constitutional 
relation. Supposing that the Members 
of the Government had never had an 
opportunity of making any official or 
responsible declaration upon the subject, 
but were strongly suspected from some 
of their previous declarations and actions 
of leaning to a policy of complete separa- 
tion. Supposing them on the occasion 
of the meeting of Parliament to announce 
their intention of dealing with the ques- 
tion, would any Member of your Lord- 
ships’ House say that the Government 
would be discharging its duty to the 
House by withholding from it that in- 
formation which the House is entitled to 
demand? In such a case I say that 
every Member of this House and the 
other House of Parliament would have 
the right to demand at the earliest 
mement a statement of policy from the 
Government on such a cardinal and vital 
question, I ask, is that not the case 
with Ireland? We demand to know, 
not the details of the measure, but one 
of the main principles on which it is 
founded—whether the Government in- 
tend to establish in Ireland a body 
which shall be absolutely independent 
of, and not subject to, the control 
of the Parliament sitting here, or 
whether they intend, as on a previous 
oceasion they said they did, to maintain 
intact and unimpaired the power of the 
Imperial Parliament over every person, 
matter, or thing throughout the whole 
breadth of the United Kingdom. This 
is a matter of great importance, which 
we may not have an early opportunity 
of discussing. I will read to your Lord- 
ships one or two passages which were 
read in the other House last August in 
the presence of the Members by whom 
they had been spoken, who did not then 
take any notice of them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred to the authority of one of 
the legal advisers of the Government. 
The present Attoruey General, speaking 
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only in the previous month of July, had 
said— 

~ “What would be the checks upon this Parlia- 
ment? First, the veto of the Crown in cases 
of importance or grave impolicy; secondly, 
the fact that as the Imperial Parliament had 
made this other, so it could unmake or modify 
it; and, thirdly, the inherent right of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate directly for 
any portion of the Queen’s Empire. It was 
not contemplated that any of those checks 
should be used except in case of dire necessity, 
and he wished to point out the enormous force 
which would still remain in the Imperial 
Parliament.” 





I will next refer to a declaration of a 
right hon. Gentleman, a Member of the 
Government, who at a previous period 
was not satisfied with the provisions 
made for the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
and left the Government of that day for 
that reason. He is a Member of the 
Government now, and apparently, there- 
fore, satisfied on the point. His defini- 
tion of Imperial supremacy was— 


“Tf the Imperial Parliament does not con- 
tinue Imperial I shall never care to sit in it 
again. By Imperial Parliament I mean, and 
we all mean, a Parliament which represents in 
equal proportions all parts of the United 
Kingdom. We mean a Parliament that is not 
only nominal or theoretical, but also real, 

ractical, and genuine, controlling every other 
body and authority whatsoever—a Parliament 
to which every citizen may look for the safety 
of his life and for the maintenance of his 
personal rights.” 
Another Member of the Government 
(Mr. Morley) has referred to this subject 
in language equally strong, and directly 
pointing to the possibility in certain 
cases of actual interference by the 
Imperial Parliament with the subordinate 
Parliament to be established in Dublin. 
In replying to me, he says— 

“But does Lord Hartington mean—I hope 
this may be the case—that, if the Parliament at 
Dublin passei unjust, tyrannical, vindictive, 
oppressive measures against any section of the 
Irish population, the Parliament of Westmiuster 
shall be free promptly, by some means or other, 
direct or indirect, to overrule and so forbid such 
a law? If this is what Lord Hartington means, 
there is no difference of opinion and no differ- 
ence of aim. I hope we shall not interfere to 
prevent mere unwisdom and mere mistakes, for 
the mischief has come because Ireland has not 
had the responsibility of her own acts. We 
should not interfere to prevent mere unwisdom ; 
but we should interfere, I’suppose and I hope, 
to prevent injustice and wrong.” 


The last extract with which I will 
trouble your Lordships is in the words of 
the present Prime Minister himself— 
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“Will not the Crown, in a of Home 
Government in Ireland, be the Lord Lieutenant ? 
Willi not the appointment of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who must be the head of the Irish 
executive, effectually afford to the British 
Crown, and through the British Crown to the 
British Ministry, and through the British 
Ministry to the British Parliament, the power 
of interfering, of which I can only say that I 
am certain of its sufficiency for any purpose 
whatever ?” 


The Prime Minister has also contem- 
plated the necessity of interference under 
certain circumstances. Now, my Lords, 
let us see, that being the view up to 
a recent date of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
what, I would ask, is the view of the 
Nationalist Party upon this subject? In 
the same Debate to which I have re- 
ferred, which took place last August, 
Mr. Redmond quoted the declaration 
made by Mr. Parnell in January, 1891— 

“ There can be no mistake about it, we want a 
Parliament with full power to manage the 
affairs of Ireland, and with no English veto, 
whether on the appointment of your Leader or 
the laws you shall make. A veto of that kind 
would break down and destroy your Parliament. 
before it had been two years in existence. 
Thére must be no veto other than the Constitu- 
tional veto of the Crown, as it is exercised by 
the Crown on the Imperial Parliament.” 


That, Mr. Redmond said, is a definition 
which holds good to this day. He 
said— 

“ | assert that no Nationalist in Ireland, or in 
this House, or elsewhere, will venture to say 
that the Irish National claims will be satisfied 
by a scheme one whit less extreme than that 
which is shadowed forth in the quotation I 
have read.” 

He went on to explain in more detail 
what it was, and how this could be 
carried out. He said— 

“Tt comes to this—What we ask is that in this 
Home Rule Bill there shall be a clause specially 
undertaking that, while the Irish Parliament 
continues in existence, the power to legislate 
should never be used ; in point of fact, we 
should require a formal compact with them to 
the effect that, while that Legislature lasted, it 
should have a free and unfettered control of 
Irish affairs.” 

Now, these declarations are irreconcil- 
able, and I assert that in the cireum- 
stances we have a right to know now 
what the intentions of the Government are. 
We do not ask to be told the details of 
the measure, but we claim that we have 
a right to know whether the Government 
adhere to the pledges which they have 
given as to the supremacy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament. I think we can see 
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already some inclination and tendency to 
reduce and whittle away the effect of 
such declarations as those to which I 
have referred. Mr. Asquith, the present 
Home Secretary, in a letter which he 
wrote some time ago, declared himself in 
favour of— 

“ The maintenance, intact and unimpaired, 
of the unquestioned and unquestionable sove- 
reignty of the Imperial Parliament over all 
persons and in all matters local and Imperial.” 


That was the declaration madé by Mr. 
Asquith as a mere supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. But as Home Secretary, Mr. 
Asquith, speaking at Liverpool on 
January 20, this year, used language 
which shows, I think, some falling away 
from the width and breadth of the decla- 
ration in his letter. He said— 

“Tn the next place, the ultimate supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament must be visibly and 
effectually maintained.” 


And he went on to say— 

“Tt is very easy to prove upor paper that it is 
impossible to reconcile the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament upon the one hand with 
the autonomy of a subordinate Legislature on 
the other. It could be proved with equal ease 
in the case of Canada, in the case of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, and in the case of every one 
of the Queen’s dominions to which in turn self- 
government has been granted. Nay, I will go 
further, and I will say that there is not a Con- 
stitution in the civilised world which could not 
be wrecked in a week if all the parties in it 
were to act upon every occasion to the extreme 
limit of their legal powers.” 

Now, I would ask whether we are not 
to read that later declaration of the 
Home Secretary as an admission that he 
is now prepared, instead of claiming the 
unquestioned sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament over all matters local and 
Imperial, for merely a recognition of the 
supremacy such as exists in relation to 
the Government of Canada, to which he 
refers? I think that the Home Secre- 
tary’s language justifies that supposition. 
I think we shall obtain some practical 
advantage, in the first place, if we can 
obtain a declaration from any of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that we have here 
the whole width and breadth and spirit 
of this measure, a declaration which will 
help to draw the attention of the popu- 
lation of this country and the Members 
of the Legislature to one or two cardinal 
points which ought never to be forgotten 
in ensuing discussions on this subject. 
There is a danger, in my opinion, that 
in the multiplicity of details and side 
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issues in which we shall be involved 
when we come to the discussion of the 
Home Rule Bill, the attention of both 
the Legislature and the public may be 
drawn from some of the main, and to our- 
selves some of the most important, issues, 
There is a fear that the English people, 
trusting to the continued validity of such 
declarations as I have quoted, and finding 
in this proposed measure some recogni- 
tion of the principle of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, such as exists 
in the case of Canada or other of our 
self-governing Colonies, may be lulled 
into a sense of security, while the Irish 
Members, with better reason, trust to 
the assurance or to the conviction that 
this nominal supremacy, although it may 
exist will never be enforced, and never 
can be enforced. My Lords, it seems to 
me these are questions which the people 
in this country ought not to lose sight 
of, and that their attention cannot be 
called to them a day too soon, even 
before the introduction of this measure. 
I might argue that the problem which 
this Government has undertaken to solve 
is one which is insoluble. I do not be- 
lieve it is to be proved, as Mr. Asquith 
says it can be proved, upon paper, having 
reference to the practical working of 
Government, that it is possible to recog- 
nise Imperial supremacy with an auto- 
nomous Parliament in Ireland. But I 
am not justified in entering into 
that point now. We are bound 
to believe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have discovered, or think they have 
discovered, some solution of the question ; 
but in my opinion we have a right to 
know whether they still adhere to these 
declarations, which have been made in 
terms of equal strength and width by the 
most responsible among them, and 
whether they are content, when their 
measure is produced, to stand or fall by 
the test of whether it does satisfy, or 
fails to satisfy, the conditions which they 
themselves have laid down as essential 
to any measure which ought to receive 
the assent of the Parliament of this 
country. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA anv 
NOTTINGHAM said, he trusted that 
the progress of a movement out of doors 


which might escape the attention of 
some of their Lordships would excuse 
his dealing with those portions of the 
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Speech which referred to agriculture. 
There were some points which appeared 
to him not to have received in the Speech 
from the Throne all the attention which 
they might. One was that in which 
Her Majesty’s Government stated’ that 
they had determined upon making some 
alteration in the number of troops in 
Egypt in view of recent occurrences in 
that country. But ought it not rather 
to have been “in view of recent 
occurrences at Newcastle,” because, was 
not this a measure which would result in 
weakening of the Imperial power? He 
had read with great astonishment that 
Her Majesty’s Government were going 
to send out a Commissioner to Uganda 
with adequate provision for his safety, 
but it should not be forgotten that no 
assurance was given that these provisions 
might not be made in vain. He had 
been led to that conclusion by the 
general benevolent attitude towards the 
British producer taken up in the Speech 
from the Throne, and he was glad to find 
that that benevolent attitude had been 
carried a step further by the speech of 
the noble Lord who had moved the 
Address in their Lordships’ House. He 
was very glad to hear the Mover of the 
Address say there was an intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to look into the question of the readjust- 
ment of local taxation, and that was 
the more remarkable because it would 
not have escaped the recollection of their 
Lordships that not many months since, 
in the other House, on the Motion of 
Mr. Provand, the political supporters of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government committed themselves 
to exactly the opposite view—a state- 
ment that the taxation on land ought to 
be increased. He was very glad that 
that farce had been accomplished. There 
~vere other points in the speech of the 
Mover of the Address which demanded 
attention. It was satisfactory also to 
have the noble Lord’s opinion that the 
railways ought no longer to be allowed 
to carry foreign produce at rates which 
were practically prohibitive to home pro- 
duce. The noble Lérd had stated that 
one remedy for the agricultural distress 
would be found in laying down land in 
pasture. They were aware that for 
every 100 acres so laid down four 
labourers must be thrown out of employ- 
ment. It was, therefore, 2 very serious 
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thing for the labourers of this country 
if a general policy was to be recom- 
mended, either from one side or the 
other, which would involve the laying 
down of large tracts of land in pasture. 
The only effect would be to send the 
labourers into the towns, where they 
would seek employment, but would not 
find it, and would only add to the great 
pressure already falling on the local 
rates. He must take this opportunity 
of referring to the sudden conversion of 
the other side of the House to measures 
which they had often heard advocated 
before, but which had never been re- 
ceived with favour. It was very like 
the National Agricultural Union casting 
its shadow before. None who lived in 
the country could doubt that landlords 
had lost their rents, tenarts their profits, 
and the labourers were now in danger of 
losing their wages. When the noble Lord 
stated (and in that statement he himself 
fully concurred) that two of the causes 
of the agricultural depression were bad 
weather and low prices, he would ask 
leave to respectfully indicate third, which 
he thought had had an equal effect upon 
the agricultural interest, namely, dis- 


Answer to Her 


organisation. If the agricultural in- 
terest had been organised the  rail- 
way companies would never have 


dared to increase their rates as they had 
done. If they had an organised interest 
the middleman would never have 
been able to take not only his fair share 
of profits, but so unjust a share of them 
as to render it impossible to produce at a 
profit at all. Not only that, but local 
burdens had been placed one after another 
upon their shoulders, because they were 
not sufficiently organised to prevent that 
being done. He hoped they would be 
able to do something for themselves in 
the direction of organisation, and that 
they would be enabled to bring upon this 
question all the wisdom and experience 
which their members possessed, so that 
helped by themselves and helped by 
Parliament they might do something to 
rescue agriculture from the deplorable 
state into which it had fallen, a state 
which was not only dangerous, but was 
widening its influence to such an extent 
that it was affecting the income of every- 
one in the land. He would venture to 
promise Her Majesty’s Government sup- 
port for any measure of that kind which 
they might introduce, and no one had a 
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greater interest in these matters than the 


Majesty's Most 


Members of their Lordships’ House. 
Viscount MIDLETON thought that 
before the Debate closed they ought 
to know upon what grounds the remarks 
with regard to the steady decrease of 
crime in Ireland in the gracious Speech 
from the Throne had beer based. He 
failed to understand where Her Majesty's 
Government could have obtained such 
information. There was no question 
that for the last six years under the late 
Administration there had been a steady 
progress in the establishment of law and 
order in Ireland. There could be no 
question that agrarian crime had been, 
for a time at all events, entirely extir- 
pated in many parte of the country. 
There were, of course, exceptions to the 
rule, and to one of those exceptions he 
wished to draw their Lordships’ atten- 
tion—that was, the state of the County 
of Clare. At the time the late Govern- 
ment quitted office the county of Clare 
was one of the few portions of Ireland 
still subject to the operation of the 
Crimes Act. The first thing that 
happened when Mr. Morley went to 
Ireland was that the provisions of the 
Crimes Act were suspended throughout 
the length and breadth of that county. 
What had been the result ? It was per- 
fectly true that crime had not been entirely 
extirpated by the Crimes Act ; and it was 
perfectly true, because a very singular 
state of things existed in that county. 
Crime in Clare was not only agarian, it 
was a sort of internecine war or vendetta, 
carried on between rival factions repre- 
senting secret societies, and perpetuating 
outrages upon each other. But what was 
the position now in Clare? Although 
it was stated there had been a steady 
progress in law and order, at a meeting of 
magistrates there, presided over by a 
Member of that House, as well acquainted 
with the state of thé country as any man 
in the three kingdoms, they had given 
their opinion that the state of the county 
was alarming in the extreme ; that crime 
had steadily increased ; that outrages 
were frequent ; that fires were of constant 
occurrence ; and more than that, that the 
number of crimes reported to the con- 
stabulary was not one-third of those which 
were actually committed—sufferers from 
the outrages being afraid even to report 
-to the police the treatment to which they 
had been subjected. A statement to that 
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effect was signed on behalf of the magis- 
trates by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and was forwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and also to the 
Prime Minister. Any one who knew 
what the actual state of the County Clare 
was would know that there was no more 
chance of obtaining a conviction for an 
agrarian crime, or any crime of a serious 
character, than there would be of obtaining 
a conviction for high treason against the 
Prime Minister, with a jury of his own 
Cabinet trying him, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor sitting on the Woolsack to decide 
the case. It was utterly impossible to 
obtain a conviction in that part of the 
country. Another part of Ireland which 
he would mention was West Kerry. 
Although he was not personally ac- 
quainted with it, he had the best 
means of knowing what was going on 
there. Castle Island, a name not un- 
familiar to their Lordships, had been the 
centre of all that was turbulent in 
Kerry. He would ask any one to glance 
over the public papers, and see what was 
happening in Castle Island and _ its 
neighbourhood at the present moment. 
He believed the last occurrence that had 
happened there was entirely devoid of 
any agrarian character. The parish 
priest had appointed a very competent 
person to be teacher in the school. The 
friends of the former teacher had resented 
this. A number of houses were visited 
in the night, shots were fired, and the 
inhabitants were warned that if they con- 
tinued to send their children to the school 
where the obnoxious teacher presided, 
serious consequences would happen to. 
them. And yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought it right to put in the 
Speech from the Throne that there was 
a steady progress in Ireland towards a 
better state of things. He could not 
believe that the two noble Lords, who 
had each held the Government of Ireland 
in troublous times, and had done good 
service in the public interest, could have 
taken the trouble to look into statistics 
which they might have obtained from 
reliable sources before a statement of that 
kind was put into the Speech. He 
might say without fear of contradiction 
that if the state of the country was fairly 
examined by them, although it was very 
much better than it had been at many 
previous periods of its history, it would 
be found that during the last six months 
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there had been a steady retrogression 
in the state of the country, and that 
every month had made it more ap- 
parent that the laws which restrained 
crime in the disturbed districts of 
Ireland had been relaxed far too soon. 
Of course, the difficulty of obtaining 
such statistics was very great, because 
the moment anyone showed unusual 
activity in the suppression of crime, or 
had done so in the past, he was imme- 
diately removed by the present Chief 
Secretary, and, perhaps, relegated to some 
distant part of the country of which he 
had known nothing whatever before, and 
it was pretty generally understood that 
such persons were not popular under the 
present Castle régime, and that they 
would have to suffer for their temerity. 
That, at all events, was the impression 
among those who had the administration 
of law and order in'Ireland. Another 
point was the extraordinary manner in 
which the Chief Secretary had acted 
with regard to the Judiciary. Whena 
Judge felt it necessary in the execution 
of his duty to make a statement about 
the prevalence of crime in a particular 
locality he was immediately accused by 
the Chief Secretary of having spoken 
with the Parties opposite. That was 
not very encouraging. But what was 
still more extraordinary was that the 
Chief Secretary, who thought that the 
Irish people were to be trusted in every 
respect, had thought it necessary to sub- 
tract a Judge from the English Judiciary 
to carry out the investigations he required, 
because there was not to be found, for- 
sooth, on the Irish Bench a Judge of 
sufficient impartiality to preside over 
such a Commission. He could hardly 
conceive how a greater insult could be 
conveyed to a nation than to say that a 
body of men who had been appointed by 
Prime Ministers, taken from both sides 
of the House, who had discharged their 
duties faithfully for years, were to be 
held wholly incompetent to conduet 
eny inquiry which the Government 
saw fit to institute. If there was any 
answer to ali this he confessed he should 
like to hear it. He .would like to 
hear from some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon what 
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authority these things had been done, 
why these statements had been made 
in the Speech from the Throne, and 
how they proposed to justify the line of 
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Committee. 


action they had taken in matters so 
seriously affecting the interests of the 
country. They had thought fit to issue 
a Fishing Commission which was more 
extraordinary than had ever been issued 
by the Crown before. He was not 
aware that any precedent existed for 
such a Commission except that created 
by Mr. Morley himself in the case of 
Belfast some six or seven years ago. 

THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said that, as there were a number of Peers 
connected with Ireland, and well ac- 
quainted with the present state of affairs 
there, who were anxious to discuss this 
question, and to state their views upon 
it to the House, he would, in order to 
afford them an opportunity of doing so, 
move the adjournment of the Debate 
until Thursday next. 

Moved, “That the Debate be ad- 
journed to Thursday next.”"—( The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : There 
is no objection to that course. 

Motion agreed to; Debate adjourned 
till Thursday next. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Eart of Morey appointed, 
nemine dessentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 

ComMITTEE FoR PriviLEGEs—Ap- 
pointed, 

Scus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS 
—Appointed. 

STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS—Order 
to prevent, renewed. 

AprgaL CommitTEE—Appointed. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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The House met at half after One of 
the clock. ; 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 
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The House went ;—and, having re- 
turned ;— 


One Member took and subscribed the 
Oath. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, 
for County of Edinburgh ; Right Hon. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, for 
Borough of Derby ; Right Hon. Herbert 
Henry Asquith, for Fife County (Eastern 
Division); Right Hon. H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, for Stirling District of 
Burghs; Right Hon. Anthony John 
Mundella, for Sheffield (Brightside Divi- 
sion); Right Hon. Henry Hartley 
Fowler, for Wolverhampton (East Divi- 
sion); Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, for Glasgow (Bridgeton Divi- 
sion) ; Right Hon. George John Shaw 
Lefevre, for Bradford (Central Division) ; 
Right Hon. Arnold Morley, for Notting- 
ham (East Division) ; Right Hou. James 
Bryce, for Aberdeen (South Division) ; 
Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, 
for County of York, Part of the West 
Riding (Rotherham Division); Hon. 
Charles Robert Spencer, for County of 
Northampton (Mid Division); Right 
Hon. Herbert Colttown Gardner, for 
Essex (Northern or Saffron Walden 
Division) ; Right Hon. John Blair Bal- 
four, for Clackmannan and Kinross ; 
Edmund Robertson, esquire, for Dundee 
Burgh ; Richard Knight Causton, esquire, 
for Borough of Southwark (West Divi- 
sion) ; George Granville Leveson Gower, 
esquire, for Stoke upon Trent ; Thomas 
Edward Ellis, esquire, for County of 
Merioneth ; Alexander Asher, esquire, 
for Elgin District of Burghs ; William 
Alexander M‘Arthur, esquire, for Corn- 
wall Mid or St. Austell District. 


AFFIRMATION, 

The Right Hon. John Morley took 
and subscribed the Affirmation according 
to Law for the borough of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Samuel Howard Whitbread, esquire, 
for Bedford County (Southern or Luton 
Division) ; Sir Charles Hall, for Fins- 
bury (Holborn Division) ; Walter Hume 
Long, esquire, for Liverpool (West Derby 
Division); Thomas William Chester 
Master, esquire, for Gloucester County 
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(Eastern or Cirencester Division) ; 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan, esquire, for 
Aberdeen County (Eastern Division) ; 
Viscount Chelsea, for Bury Saint 
Edmunds ; John Lawson Walton, esquire 
for Leeds (Southern Division); John 
Rigby, esquire, for Forfar County. 


NEW WRITS. 
For the Borough of Halifax, v. 


Thomas Shaw, esquire, deceased.—( Mr. 
Marjoribanks. ) 


Borough of Burnley, v. Jabez Spencer 
Balfour, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds.— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Mr. WILLIAM CODDINGTON 
(Blackburn) : May I be allowed to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer why, in view of the 
enormous frauds committed by Mr. Jabez 
Balfour, he was permitted to accept the 
honourable office of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt): The 
hon. Member who put this question, and I 
think some other hon. Members, are 
mistaken as to the nature and tenure of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. The hon. Mem- 
ber used the words “accepted the 
honourable position of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds.” Now, in order to prevent any 
conception that the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds was conferring any honour, 
that any credit attached to it, certain 
words from the warrant were deliberately 
struck out. This is referred to in Sir 
Erskine May's book. Thus a good many 
years ago the words that attached any 
honour or credit to the Chiltern Hundreds 
were deliberately struck out, with the ob- 
ject of removing the misconception that 
had arisen. Thisis the only form in which 
a Member can resign, and by which the 
House of Commons can get rid of a 
Member. (Cries of “Oh!”) Well, it is 
quite true that under certain circumstances 
you may get rid of a Member by expulsion, 
but we have had some recent experience 
of the difficulties of that process. For my 
part, I would always much rather give 
the Chiltern Hundreds to a Member who 
is an undesirable Member of Parliament, 
and whom I should be glad to see cease 
to be a Member, than to a good Member, 
whom I should be sorry to see leave this 
House. That is the true principle at- 
taching to the gift of the Chiltern Hun- 
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dreds. I have taken the trouble to look 
into this matter, and I am quite sure that 
anyone who has held the office I now 
hold will confirm my view that this is 
the true principle to follow. First of all, 
it is the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to grant the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds immediately when they are asked 
for, unless there is some lawful reason to 
the contrary. That is a duty which was 
laid down as early as 1845. In the 
second place, the grant has no reference 
to the character or fitness of the appli- 
cant. That is shown by the change in 
the warrant to which I have referred. 
Thirdly, the action of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is purely ministerial. He 
has not the duty, or the right, or the 
means, to investigate cases of sus- 
picion. That was laid down by my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury in 1859. Fourthly,there are no 
exceptions to these rules except in order to 
maintain the authority of the House in 
eases where it has jurisdiction, as in 
matters relating to elections. There 
the House does not allow its jurisdiction 
to be deféated, as it would be by the 
withdrawal of fhe question. It has, 
however, even in such cases been laid 
down that it is not enough that an 
election should be pending, but proceed- 
ings must have been actually instituted. 
As to how far, when actual criminal pro- 
ceedings are in progress in the Courts of 
Law, you can interpose an obstacle to 
the granting of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
does not seem to have been decided. 
But in this case no erminal proceedings 
have been instituted. The hon. Member 
states that the late Member for Burnley 
was guilty of gross fraud. I had no 
means of knowing that, and I could not 
assume that which had not been proved. 
It had not been brought to a test on 
which I could act. If Mr. Balfour had 
not accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
had now been a Member of this House, 
you would have had no means of coming 
to a conclusion on the subject. He 
would have remained a Member of this 
House, the borough of Burnley would 
have had no opportunity of electing a fit 
Member to serve in the present Parliament, 
and you might have been hung up for 
months, and even for years, before being 
in a position to decide the question. I 
think that shows the wisdom of the rule 
which has been established in this respect. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Elections. 


The whole proceeding is merely a con- 
stitutional fiction equivalent to resig- 
pation. It is certainly an anomalous 
and inconvenient fiction. A former 
Member of this House, Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff, in 1880, intimated that 
he would move for a Committee to alter 
the system. I am very sorry he did not 
do so, because I think it would be very 
desirable that another form of resignation 
should be established by this House. I 
hope the hon. Member will be satisfied, 
from what I have said, that I have not 
departed from the practice which has 
been universally followed on former 
occasions. 


Motion agreed to. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


MANCHESTER (EASTERN DIVISION) 
ELECTION. 


*Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 
that he had received the following Letters 
from the Judges appointed to try. the 
several Election Petitions :— 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 to 
1883. 


To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honorable Sir Lewis William Cave, 
Knight, and the Honorable Sir Roland 
Vaughan Williams, Knight, Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 
time being for the trial of Election Petitions in 
England, do hereby in pursuance of the said 
Acts certify that upon the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th days of November, 1892, we duly held a 
Court at the Assize Courts in the Salford 
Hundred of the county of Lancaster, in the 
borough of Manchester; and did try the 
Election Petition for the Eastern Division of 
the said borough between Joseph Edwin Craw- 
ford Munro, Petitioner, and the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, Respondent ; and that 
at the conclusion of the said trial we deter- 
mined- that the said Arthur James Balfour, 
being the Member whose Election and Return 
were complained of, was duly elected and 
returned, and that his Election was not void ; 
and we do hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 


And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election for the Eastern Division of 
the Borough of Manchester, we in further pur- 
suance of the said Acts report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt or illegal practices were 
proved to have been committed at such Elec- 
tion. 

(b.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt or illegal — have extensively 
prevailed at the Election for the Eastern 
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Division of the Borough of Manchester, to 
which the said Petition relates. 
Dated this 17th day of November, 1892. 
LEwIis CAVE. 
ROLAND L. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


WatsaLi ELEcTIon. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 


The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883, 


To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

We, the Honorable Baron Pollock and the 
Honorable Sir Henry Hawkins, Judges of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and two of the 
Judges on the rota for the time being for the 
trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby in grog? of the said Acts certify 
that upon the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th days of 
November, 1892, we duly held a Court at the 
Town Hall, in the borough of Walsall, in the 
county of Staffordshire, for the trial of and did 
try the Election Petition for the said borough 
between Henry Hately Thomas Moss and James 
Mason, Petitioners, and Frank James, Respon- 
dent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Frank James, 
being the Member whose Election and Return 
were complained of in the said Petition, was not 
duly elected or returned, and that his Election 
was void on the ground of an illegal practice, 
namely, a payment made by his Election Agent 
on account of hat cards, which we find to be 
marks of distinction ; and we do hereby certify 
in writing such our determination to you. 


And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
ractices having been committed at the said 
Zlection, we, in further pursuance of the said 

Act, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any candidate at such election. 


We have given certificates of indemnity to— 
Victor James 
and 
William Heary Robinson. 

That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt ve have extensively prevailed 
at the Election for the berough of Walsall to 
which the said Petition relates, 

Dated this 22nd day of November, 1892. 

C. E. PoOLLock. 
H, HAWKINS, 


Soutn Meatu ELection. 

In the Matter of “The Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868,” and “The Corrupt and 
Iilegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883,” and 
in the Matter of a Petition in relation to the 
Election, held in the month of July 1892, of a 
Member to serve in Parliament for the South 
Meath Division of the County of Meath. 

Between— 
James Joseph Dalton, Petitioner, 


and 
Patrick Fullam, Respondent. 
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We hereby ify to the Right Honorable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that the 


above-mentioned Petition was tried before us 
at Trim, in the County of Meath, on the 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 2lst, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26t 28th, and 29th days of 
November, 1892, and that after the conclusion 
of the said trial, we did, on the 80th day of 
November 1892, .determine that the said 
Patrick Fullam, whose election was complained 
of by the said Petition, was not duly elected 
to serve in the present Parliament for the 
South Meath Division of the county of Meath, 
and that his said Eiection was void. 

And, pursuant to the said Acts, we hereby 
report to the Right Honorable the Speaker of 
the House of Commons that Patrick Fullam 
the Respondent was guilty, by his agents, of 
the corrupt practice of undue influence by 
threatening certain persons with spiritual in- 
jury to induce them to vote at the said Elec- 
tion for the said Patrick Fullam and to refrain 
from voting for the Petitioner, who was the 
other candidate at the said Election. 

And, we further report, that the corrupt 
practice of undue influence, by spiritual in- 
timidation, did extensively prevail at the said 
election, but that, with the exception of such 
practice, no other corrupt or illegal practice 
was proved to have prevailed or to have been 
committed, nor is there reason to believe ex- 
tensively prevailed at the said Election. 

And we further certify that we differ as to 
reporting the names of persons guilty of 
corrupt practices, 

We beg also to state that a copy of the said 
Petition and a copy of the ,evidence given at 
the said trial thereof, taken down by the 
deputies of the shorthand writer of the House 
of Commons, accompany this Certificate and 
Report. 

Given under our hands this 30th day of 

November in the year of our Lord 1892, 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 

WILLIAM D, ANDREWS, 
Two of the Judges for the time being on 
the rota for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions in Ireland, and by whom tthe said 
Election Petition was tried, pursuant to 
the Statute in that case made and pro- 
vided. 


Hexuam ELEcrTIon. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts, 1854 to 1883, 
To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

We, the Honorable Mr. Justice Cave and the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, and two 
of the Judges for the time being for the trial 
of Election Petitions in England, do hereby 
in pursuance of the said Acts certify that upon 
the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, and 
29th days of November, 1892, we duly held 
a Court at the Assize Courts in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in the County of Northumberland, 
for the trial of and did try the Election Peti- 
tion for the Division of Hexham, in the said 
county, between William Hudspith and John 
Knox Lyall, Petitioners, and Nathaniel George 


Clayton, Respondent. 
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And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Nathaniel 
George Clayton, being the Member whose 
election and return were complained of, 
was not duly elected or returned, and that his 
election was void, on the ground that he was by 
his agents guilty of treating and of illegal 
practices, and we do hereby certify in writing 
such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election, we in further pursuance of 
the said Acts report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt or illegal practice was 
— to have been committed by or with the 

nowledge or consent of any candidate at such 
Election. 

(b.) That the following persons were proved 
* at the trial to have been guilty of the corrupt 
~~ ractice of personation, namely, Edward 

ate, of Pre rey near Bellingham, John 
Emmerson, of Shildon Hill, near Stockfield. 

(c.) That it was proved at the trial that 
Isaac Baty, the Election Agent of the Re- 
spondent, was guilty of the corrupt practice of 
treating. 

(d.) That it was proved at the trial that the 
said Isaac Baty was guilty of illegal prac- 
tices, 

(e.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corru om 9 or illegal practices extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election for the Division of Hex- 
ham to which the Petition relates. 

We have given Certificates of Indemnity to 
the said Edward Tate, the said John Emmerson, 
and the said Isaac Baty. 


Dated this 7th day of December, 1892, 


LEwis W. CAVE. 
ROLAND L. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 





Worcester ELECTION. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883. 

To the Right Honorable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

We, the Honorable Baron Pollock and the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Wills, Judges of Her 
Majesty's High Court of Justice, and two of 
the Judges on the rota for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England and 
Wales, do hereby in pursuance of the said Acts 
of Parliament certify that, upon the 29th, 30th, 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd days of November and Decem- 
ber respectively, we duly held a Court at the 
Shire tall j in the City of Worcester for the trial 
of and did try the Election Petition for the 
said city between Glazzard and another, Peti- 
tioners, and the Honorable George Higginson 
Allsopp, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that, at the conclusion of the said 
trial, we determined that the said Honorable 
George Higginson Allsopp was duly elected and 
returned, and that his election was not void, 
and we do hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 

And whereas c were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
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Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows:— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any candidate at such Election. 

That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the Election for the City of W orcester to which 
the said Petition relates. 

C. E, POLLOCK. 
ALFRED WILLS. 


East Ciare ELeEcTIon. 


In the Matter of an Election Petition for the 
East Clare Division of the County of 
Clare. 

Between— 

Joseph Richard Cox, Petitioner, 
and 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond, 
Respondent. 

We hereby certify to the Right Honorable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that the 
above-mentioned Petition was tried before us 
at Ennis, in the county of Clare, on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of December, 
1892, and that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we did, on 12th day of December 
1892, determine that the said William Hoey 


.| Kearney Redmond, whose Election was com- 


plained of by the said Petition, was duiy 
elected to serve in the present Parliament for 
the East Clare Division of the county of Clare. 

And, in addition to the foregoing certificate, 
we hereby further report to the Right Honor- 
able the Speaker of the House of Commons 
that no corrupt or illegal practice has been 
— to have been committed by or with the 

nowledge and consent of any candidate at 
said Election, and that the said William Hoey 
Kearney Redmond has not been proved to be 
guilty by himself or his agent or agents of any 
corrupt or illegal practices. 

And, further, that on the evidence before us, 
it did not appear that corrupt or illegal 
practices extensively prevailed at the said 
election, and we have no reason to believe that 
any corrupt or illegal practices did extensively 
prevail at said Election. 

We beg also to state that a copy of the said 
Petition and a copy of the evidence given at 
the trial taken down by the deputies of the 
shorthand writer of the House of Commons 
accompany this Certificate. 

Given under our hands this 12th day of 
December 1892. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 
W. G. JOHNSON. 
Two of the Judges for the time being 
on the rota for the trial of Election 
Petitions in Ireland, and by whom the 
said Election Petition was tried, pur- 
suant to the statute in that case made 
and provided. 


RocuEster ELection. 
The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 
1854 to 1883. 
To the Right. Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 
We, the undersigned Ju of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 
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Stepney 


time being for the trial of Election Petitions 
in England, do hereby, in pursuance of the 
said Acts, certify, That, u the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and Mth days of December 
1892, we duly held a Court at the Guildhall in 
the city of Rochester, in the county of Kent, 
for the trial of and did try the Election 
Petition for the said city or borough of 
Rochester, in the eaid county, between Alfred 
Barry and Charles John Saxby Varrall, Peti- 
tioners, and Horatio David Davies, Respon- 
dent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
at the conclusion of the said trial, we deter- 
mined that the said Horatio David Davies, 
being the member whose Election and Return 
were compiained of, was not duly elected or 
returned, and that the election was void on the 
ground that he was by his agents guilty of 
corrupt and illegal practices, and we do here- 
by certify such our determination to you. 

And, whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election, we, in further pursuance of 
the said Acts, report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt or illegal practice was 
proved to have been committed by or with 
the consent or knowledge of any candidate at 
such election. 

(b.) That the following persons were proved 
at the trial to have been guilty of the corrupt 
practice of treating, namely :— 

William Constable of High Street, Ro- 
chester, Fishmonger. 

William Boucher of High Street, Rochester, 
Butcher. 

(c.) That it was proved at the trial that 
Frederic William Walter, the Election Agent 
of the Respondent, was guilty of illegal 
practices. 

(d.) That facts were proved before us which 
preclude our reporting that we have no reason 
to believe corrupt or illegal practices prevailed 
at the Election, but these facts were not such as 
would support a report that corrupt or illegal 
praetices have, or that there is reason to believe 
that corrupt or illegal practices have extensively, 
prevailed at the Election. 

We have given Certificates of Indemnity to 
the said William Constable, the said William 
Boucher, and the said Frederick William 
Wakton. 7 

Dated this 16th day of December 1892. 

Lewis WM. CAVE. 
ROLAND L, VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


CENTRAL Finspury ELEcTION. 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 to 

1883. 

To the Right Honorable The Speaker of the 

House of Commons. 

We, the undersigned Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 
time being for the trial of Election Petitions in 
England, do hereby, in pursuance of the said 
Acts, certify that upon the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
days of December 1892, we duly held a Court at 
the Royal Courts of Justice, Lendon, in the 
county of Middlesex, for the trial of and did 
 seasea to try the Election Petition for the 

rough of Central Finsbury, between Frederick 
Dadabhai 


Penton, Petitioner, and 


Naoroji, Respondent, 


{31 Janvary, 1893} 
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And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, we 
report that on the 14th day of December 1892, 
the third day of the trial, after some witnesses 
had been examined the Petitioner, by his 
Counsel, with the assent of the Respondent, by 
his Counsel, asked leave to withdraw the Peti- 
tion and without either party paying the costs to 
the other, We thereupon, being satisfied thatsuch 
withdrawal of the Petition was not the result of 
any corrupt arrangement, nor in consideration of 
the withdrawal of any other Petition, ordered 
that the Petitioner be at liberfy to withdraw the 
Petition, and we made no order as to costs, and 
we determined that the said Dadabhai Naoroji 
being the Member whose Election and Return 
were complained of, was duly elected and 
returned for the said borough, and that 
Frederick Thomas Penton was not duly elected 
for the same, and we do hereby certify such our 
determination. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, we 
do hereby report that no corrupt or illegal 
practice was proved to have been committed by 
or with the consent or knowledge of any candi- 
date at such Election. 

We further report that there is no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election for the borough of 
Central Finsbury, to which the said Petition 
relates. 

Dated this 19th day of December 1892, 

LEwIs W. CAVE. 
RoLAND L. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


STEPNEY ELECTION. 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 to 
1883, 


To the Right Honorable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honorable Mr. Justice Cave and the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, and two of 
the Judges for the time being for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England, do hereby in 
pursuance of the said Acts certify that upon the 
15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, and 21st days of Decem- 
ber 1892, we duly held a Court at the Royal 
Courts of Justice in London for the trial of and 
did try the Election Petition for the Stepney 
Division of Tower Hamlets between William 
Rushmere and William Charles Steadman, 
Petitioners, and Frederick Wootton Isaacson, 
Respondent. 

And in further pursuance of the said Acts 
we report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Frederick 
Wootton Isaacson, being the Member whose 
Election and Return were complained of in 
the said Petition, was duly elected and returned 
for the said Borough. And we do hereby 
certify in writing such our determination to 
you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed 
at the said Election, we, in further pursuance 
of the said Acts, report as follows :— 

(a) That no corrupt or illegal practice was 
proved to have been committed by or with the 
consent or knowledge of any candidate at 
such Election. 
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(b) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
Blection for the Borough of the Stepney 
Division of Tower Hamlets, to which the said 
Petition relates. 

Dated this 22nd day of December, 1892, 

LEwis WM. CAVE. 
Row.LanD L, VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 





Nortn Meatu ELecrion. 


In the Matter of “The Parliamentary Elections 
Act, 1868,” and “The Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883,” and in the 
Matter of a Petition in relation to the Election 
held in the month of July, 1892, of a Mem- 
ber to serve in Parliament for the North 
Meath Division of the County of Meath. 


Between— 
Pierce Charles de — Mahony, Petitioner 


a 
Michael Davitt, Respondent. 

We hereby certify to the Right Honorable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that the 
above-mentioned Petition was tried before us 
at Trim, in the county of Meath, on the 15th, 
16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd days of 
December, 1892, and that after the conclusion 
of the said trial we did, on the 23rd day of 
December, 1892, determine that the said 
Michael Davitt, whose Election was com- 
— of by the said Petitioner, was not 

uly elected to serve in the present Parliament 
for the North Meath Division of the County of 
Meath, and that his said Election was void. 

And, pursuant to the’ said Acts, we hereby 
report to the Right Honorable the Speaker of 
the House of Commons that Michael Davitt, 
the Respondent, was guilty, by his agents, of 
the corrupt practice of undue influence by 
threatening certain persons with spiritual in- 
jury to induce them to vote at the said Election 
for the said Michael Davitt, and to refrain from 
voting for the Petitioner, who was the other 
candidate at the said Election. 

And we further report that the corrupt prac- 
tice of undue influence by spiritual intimida- 
tion did extensively prevail at the said Election, 
but that, with the exception of such practice, 
no other oe or illegal practice was proved 
to have prevailed or to have been committed, 
nor is there reason to believe extensively pre- 
vailed at the said Election. 

And we further certify that we differ as to 
reporting the names of persons guilty of 
corrupt practices. 

We beg also to state that a copy of the said 
Petition, and a copy of the evidence given at 
the said trial thereof, taken Hown by the 
deputies of the shorthand writer of the House 
f Commons, accompany this Certificate and 

port, 

Given under our hands this 23rd day of 
December in the year of our Lord 
1892, 

WILLIAM D. ANDREWS, 

W. G. JOHNSON, 
Two of the Judges for the time being 
on the rota for the trial of Election 
Petitions in Ireland, and by whom the 
said Election Petition was tried, pur- 
suant to the statute in that case made 
and provided, 
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Monteomery District ELEctTIon. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 


We, the Honourable Baron Pollock and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Wills, Judges of Her 
Majesty's — Court of Justice, and two of the 
Judges on the rota for the trial of Election 
Petitions in ae onge and Wales, do hereby, in 
pursuance of the said Acts of Parliament, 
certify that upon the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth days of December, 1892, we duly held a 
Court at the Town Hall,in the Borough of 
Montgomery, for the trial of, and did try, the 
Election Petition for the egy, eed District, 
between George and others, Petitioners, and 
Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we certify that we differ as to whether the 
member whose Election is complained of was 
duly elected. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 

ractices having been committed at the said 

lection, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, certify that we differ in regard to certain 
of the said charges, and in regard to the rest 
thereof we agree that they were not proved. 

And we find and report that no corrupt 
practice has been proved to have been com- 
mitted by or with the knowledge and consent 
cf the Respondent. 

And we find and report that no illegal 
practice was proved to have been committed at 
the said Election. 

And we further find and report that there is 
no reason to believe that corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at the Election to which 
the Petition relates, 

C. E. PoLLock. 
ALFRED WILLS, 
23rd_ December, 1892, 


LicuFiELp ELEction. 
In the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench 
Division, 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883. 

To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Election for the Lichfield Division of the 
County of Stafford, holden on the 18th day of 
July, 1892, 

In the matter of an Election Petition from 
the said division, presented the 12th day of 
August, 1892. 

Swinburne, Bart., Petitioner. 
Darwin, M.P., Respondent. e 

We, the Honourable Baron Pollock and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Wills, two of the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, being on 
the rota of Judges selected to try Parlia- 
mentary Election Petitions (presented — 
the year ending 24th October, 1893) in Eng 
and Wales,— 
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Do hereby peat that a Summons for liberty 


to withdraw Petition, on. behalf of the 
Petitioner, was heard before us on the 24th day 
of November lasi, in the matter of this Petition. 
After we had heard the Counsel on both sides 
and read the Affidavits of the respective 
ies we ordered that the Petitioner should 
allowed to withdraw the Petition. 

We further report that the withdrawal of 
such Petition was not in our opinion the result 
of any agreement, terms, or undertaking, in 
consideration of any payment, or in considera- 
tion that the seat should at any time be vacated, 
or in consideration of the withdrawal of any 
other Election Petition, or for any other con- 
sideration. 

C, E. PoLiock. 
ALFRED WILLS. 


Dated this 27th day of January, 1893. 


MOTIONS. 


NEW WRITS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr, Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make 
out a New Writ for the electing of a Member 
to serve in this present Purliament for the 
County of Meath (Southern Division), in the 
room of Patrick Fulham, esquire, whose elec- 
tion for the said County has been declared 
void.”—-( Colonel Nolan.) 


(4.57). Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.) : I wish to bring to the attention of 
the House the circumstances connected 
with the Petition with regard to the 
Division for which the Writ has just 
been moved, and I desire also to move 
an Amendment. I am well aware that in 
inviting the House to take a step of a 
character so grave and important as that 
which I am about to ask it to take on 
this occasion, it will be necessary for me 
not only to justify the terms of the 
Amendment, but to show that on pre- 
vious occasions the House has taken 
steps of an even greater gravity, and 
exercised more stringent authority with 
regard to cases of a much less heinous 
character. The Report which has just 
been presented to the House by the 
Judges whotried the Petition with regard 
to the Southern Division of the County 
of Meath states that the election has been 
voided through the exercise of undue in- 
fluence and spiritual intimidation. Now, 
Sir, those who are acquainted with the 
eases in which this House has interfered 
with the issue of a Writ after the Report 
either of a Committee of this House or 
of Judges directed to try an Election 
Petition, are aware that in most cases 
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the issue of a Writ has been suspended 
on account of allegations of corrupt prac- 
tices, principally connected with the 
bribery of the constituency. But cor- 
rupt practices, Sir, are not confined to 
mere questions of bribery, and I shall be 
able to invite the attention of the House 
to a case which is almost exactly pa- 
rallel with that which has been revealed 
by the trial of the Petitions for the 
Divisions of South and North Meath, 
and a case in which, having heard the 
statement of the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee appointed. to consider the ques- 
tion, the House proceeded to take steps 
of a much more stringent and grave 
character than that which I invite 
it to take on the present occasion. 
In the year 1857 Colonel French moved 
the issue of a new Writ for County 
Mayo, upon which occasion the Chair- 
man of the Committee, who had been 
engaged in trying the allegations con- 
nected with the Petition with regard to 
that county—Mr. Schofield—rose to call 
the attention of the House to the fifth 
resolution of the Report. As the allega- 
tions contained in that Petition were 
practically of the same nature as those 
which have resulted in unseating Mr, 
Fullam in the South Division of Meath, 
I think I shall not be intruding on the 
House if I try briefly to call attention to 
some of the allegations which were 
proved before that Committee and which 
were brought to the notice of the House 
on that oceasion by Mr. Schofield. Mr. 
Schofield said the House would see by 
the evidence that the proceedings of the 
election began with the issuing of a most 
unseemly electioneering mandate signed 
by the Archbishop of Tuam in favour of 
Mr. Moore against Colonel Higgins. He 
went on to say that this had been fol- 
lowed by unceasing activity on the part 
of the priests, by spiritual intimidation, 
and. by incentives to violence until the 
county was in such a state of excitement 
that it was not possible for Colonel 
Higgins’ voters to go to the poll except 
they were escorted by the military. 
Further than that, they were not safe 
even in the booths. I do not think it 
necessary to trouble the House with the 
details on this occasion which Mr. 
Schofield on that occasion brought to the 
notice of the Members who were present. 
But those Members of the House who 
are curious on the matter will find that 
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in the case connected with the Mayo Writ 
im 1857 there is to be found an absolute 
parallel with the circumstances of the 
Election Petition tried for the Southern 
Division of the County of Meath. Mr. 
Schofield summed up the opinion of the 
Committee by saying that they had felt 
it was not a question of Protestantism as 
opposed to Catholicism, but that it was 
a question of the treedom of election as 
against priestly intimidation. So view- 
ing it the Committee discharged their 
duty faithfully. And although he had 
always done his best to maintain the 
civil and religious privileges of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, he con- 
sidered it to be his bounden duty to see 
that the priests did not infringe upon the 
civil liberties of the people. On that 
occasion there was a Debate of some con- 
siderable length, in which many Members 
of the House joined. The Leader of the 
House then was Lord Palmerston, and 
he supported an Amendment which had 
been moved by Mr. Schofield and which 
was eventually agreed to by a majority 
of 107. It was an Amendment ofa 
much more stringent character than 
that which I now invite the House 
to support. It was on that occasion 
proposed by Mr. Schofield to suspend the 
issue of the Writ for the County of Mayo 
for the whole of that Session of Parlia- 
ment. I have noticed that in all the 
Debates that have taken place in this 
House with regard to the inherent power 
of the House to suspend the issue of 
Writs, it has never been denied by any 
authority whatever that there is in the 
House absolute power to deal with a Writ 
in any way it chooses. Now, the cireum- 
stances which liave taken place in the 
two elections in Meath—which may prac- 
tically, for the purpose of this Debate, be 
treated as one election—are of so grave a 
character that I presume the House is 
justified in intervening. I feel that I also 
have to justify the actual form of the 
Amendment which I intend to propose. 
That Amendment is this: To leave out all 
the words after the word “that” in the 
Main Proposition of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway, and to 
insert the following words :— 

“The Writ for the election of a Member for 
the Southern Division of the County Meath be 
suspended until the evidence taken on the trial 
of the South Meath Election Petition has been 
considered by this House.” 


Mr. Macartney 
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That Amendment is in the precise form 
of the Motion that came before the House 
in regard to the proposal made in 1875 
by Mr. Whalley, the Member for Peter- 
borough, in respect of the Norwich Writ. 
Again, when Mr. Lewis, the then Mem- 
ber for Londonderry, proposed the issue 
of a Writ for the borough of Stroud, the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed his 
Motion, and in that opposition was sup- 
ported by the then Leader of the House, 
the late Lord Beaconsfield. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer so opposed the 
Motion because it proposed to take away 
from Stroud the right of representation, 
and the House, he held, ought not to do 
away with the representation of any par- 
ticular constituency. Ido not propose to 
go so far as Mr. Lewis did on that 
occasion, neither do I propose to go as 
far as Mr. Schofield did in the year 1857. 
All I ask the House to do now is to do 
what was unanimously agreed to be done 
in the year 1875 under a precisely similar 
state of circumstances. In 1875, as I 
have already stated, Mr. Whalley moved 
the issue of a Writ for the borough of 
Norwich, and the then Attorney General 
got up and opposed the Motion. He 
said he had been taken by surprise, 
as the moment he received the short- 
hand writer’s notes of the evidence and 
the Report of the Judges, he made a 
Motion that they should be printed and 
laid on the Table of the House. Surely 
it is quite impossible for the House on 
the present occasion to agree to the 
Motion which has been made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway, 
if for no other reason than that of 
precedent. I say that we are entitled, 


and that every Member of the House is . 


entitled, to learn, from an authorised eopy 
of the transactions, what took place in 
the Court House at Meath; what were 
the circumstances and what was the 
evidence upon which the election was 
upset. On the occasion of the moving 
of the Writ in 1875, to which I have 
referred, an Amendment was proposed by 
Mr. York in the terms of the Amendment 
which I am to-day inviting the House to 
consider, and so strong were the argu- 
ments advanced in support of it that the 
Attorney General of that time intervened 
in the Debate ; and Mr. Herschell, who 
now occupies a very responsible position 
in the present Government, supported 
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the Amendment, and it was agreed to 
without a Division. I cannot help think- 
ing that the House must see that under 
such circumstapces as these it would be 
inadvisable to proceed with the Motion 
to issue the Writ which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway has pro- 
sed. I should like to remind the 
Flouse that never before has such ar 
attempt as this been made to issue a 
Writ under these circumstances at the 
very commencement of a new Parliament. 
In former days it was customary, by a 
Sessional Order, to preclude any such 
writs being issued until after a period of 
seven days, although I believe that in 
more recent times the House has con- 
tented itself with a Sessional Order that 
no such Writ shall be moved for until 
after a period of two days has elapsed. 
And if that Sessional Order had been in 
existence at the present moment, it 
would not have been necessary for 
me to have intervened on _ this 
occasion, because ‘those of my friends 
who desire to take action in this matter 
would have had an opportunity of 
putting the terms of this Motion on the 
Paper of the House in due course, and 
they also would have had a full oppor- 
tunity of considering what were the cir- 
cumstances which were necessary to be 
brought to the attention of the House. 
I feel certain that the House will pardon 
me for intervening on this occasion, and 
I am sure that the older Members of this 
Assembly—those who have more experi- 
ence in the business of the House, and 
are better acquainted with its precedents 
—-will agree that I have a somewhat 
ample justification for the course which 
I have taken to-day. I do not propose 
to argue at any very great length the 
questions which arose in the Court House 
in Meath, but I should like to refer for 
one moment to a passage which occurred 
in the Judgment of Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
because, as I before pointed out, the case 
of the South Meath Election Petition is 
precisely parallel with the Mayo Petition, 
in regurd to which the Honse, at the 
invitation of Mr. Schofield, took far 
stronger measures than I now ask it to 
adopt. Mr. Justice O’Brien, after 
alluding to various matters in the pastoral 
and the law applicable thereto, said— 
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“T now come to the particular grounds on 
which the validity of this election is questioned, 
and the first and gravest is the pastoral of the 
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Most Rev. Dr. Nualty, which was read in 
all the churches on July 3, setting forth as it 
did the Divine authority of the Church, the 
obligations of the Moral Law which Mr. Parnell 
had violated, and the responsibility of those 
who supported Parnellism.” 


Then he goes on to comment on the 
character of the pastoral, and he con- 
eludes that portion of his charge with the 
following words :— 


“* Invincible ignorance,’—I quote the words 
—that exception which identifies the condemned 
doctrine with heresy, was allowed possibly to 
excuse misguided men aml women, for it was 
laid down authoritatively that no intelligent or 
well-informed person ‘could remain a Catholic 
and continue to cling to Parnellism.’” 


It is not necessary for me to comment 
at length on the whole of this Judgment. 
All I desire now to do is to call the 
attention of the House to the concluding 
words of Mr. Justice O’Brien’s powerful 
charge. Referring to the clergy gene- 
rally, he said— 


“T have no doubt a strong obligation of 
obedience to their own Bishop, and whether or 
not in conformity with their own opinions and 
sentiments, did use language calculated to con- 
vey to the minds of the voters in this division 
that their conduct in this election involved the 
question of eternal condemnation or the con- 
trary. Now, having expressed that opinion, it 
remains to me to say one word concerning the 
legal aspects of the evidence concerning this 
question in relation to agency, and upon that 
apparently very little difficulty seems to me to 
arise. I consiler if there ever was a case of 
agency established it was in this particular 
case. Mr. Fullam was named as the candidate 
from the very beginning of the contest ; he 
attended all the meetings held ; he attended 
there with clergymen; he named them as 
his agents, as his personation agents in many 
instances ; he received the subsidy of money 
provided for the expenses of the election from 
them or some clergyman ; he, upon the public 
occasion when the victory was celebrated, 
thanked publicly the clergy for the services 
they had rendered, and the only question that 
would remain on my mind as the result of the 
evidence is the application of this term agent 
at all, and of the possible application of any 
such term to the position the clergy assumed. 
They appear to me to have fulfilled positioas of 
principals, while Mr. Fullam was only the 
agent, and upon that part of the matter, there- 
fore, I have formed my opinion. We have 
heard a great deal, of course, of the importance 
of this question, and this trial, and a great 
many arguments and observations had been 
made concerning it. I am quite conscious of 
the great importance of it—that it is a struggle 
between great Parties and great interests, and, 
it may be, of great consequences. But with 
tae consequences I have no concern whatever. 
My concern is with justice ; ay allegiance is to 
justice alone, and in the fulfilment of that 
obligation I am constrained in justice to declare 
that, in my opinion, the election for the South 
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Division of Meath, both under the Statute and 
the Common Law, is void through undue infiu- 
ence, and must be set aside.” 
Having, Sir, read the concluding sen- 
tences of this Judgment, I venture to say 
there is not a Member of this House, 
no matter on which side he may sit, who 
will not feel that these grave and im- 
portant words demand at least the atten- 
tion of the House, and that I am not 
askitig them to assent toa Motion which 
goes beyond what can legitimately be 
asked. All I ask is, that before any step 
is taken in issuing a new Writ, before 
any further opportunity is given to those 
who have already trampled on the liberty 
of individual opinion in the South 
Meath electorate, before they are again 
allowed to exercise such intimidation 
and undue influence, as a Judge of the 
High Court reports to have been exer- 
cised there. Every Member of this House 
should have the fullest opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the evidence 
given on the Petition and with the terms 
of the Judge’s charge. I take it the 
Government can hardly see its way to 
agree to the issue of this Writ. I 
eannot believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), who has been one of the 
most distinguished and careful custodians 
of the Precedents of this House, will for 
one moment sanction a departure for a 
Precedent which is completely on all 
fours with the course I now invite the 
House to take, and which in the year 
1875 had the sanction of his present 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell). I 
think I have said sufficient to justify 
the Motion I now make, seeing 
that it will give the House at some 
future date—after hon. Members have 
acquainted themselves with what took 
place in the Meath Court House—an 
opportunity of deciding what steps, if 
any, should be taken with regard to the 
issue of a new Writ. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leavé out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to ald the words 
“the Writ for the Election of a Member for the 


Southern Division of the County of Meath be 
suspended until the evidence taken on the trial 


of the Election Petition for that division 
has been considered by the House,”—(Wr. 
Macariney,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. Macartney 


{COMMONS} 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or txt TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
that I am by no means insensible of the 
grave nature of the allegations contained 
in his speech, and the proposal that I 
have to make will imply no disposition 
on my part to disparage them ; neither, on 
the other hand,do I intend to enter in any 
manner upon the merits of the original 
Motion itself; but what I wish to put 
before the House is that there is a prior 
consideration, which was glanced at 


by the hon. Member for Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney), and which ought 
to preclude the House from _pro-- 


ceeding with the Debate at the present 
moment. My objection, as far as it is am 
objection when considered in the view of 
the forms and usages of the House, is 
undoubtedly an objection not so much to 
the Amendment as to the original Motion 
itself. There is no such thing, I believe, 
as a Standing.Order of the House applie-- 
able to the question I am about to raise. 
I do not know that there is so much as @ 
Sessional Order of the House, which the 
hon. Member believes to exist ; but there 
is a usage of the House which is sup- 
ported by so much practice and authority 
that it forms a grave fact in the case, 
and is, I think, so obviously reasonable 
that nothing ought to be done to weaken 
the force of that usage. Usage has been 
glanced at by the hon. Member for 
Antrim, and I invite him to consider in 
an impartial spirit the reference I am 
about to make to it, a reference in respect 
to which I am bound to say I should feel 
myself very greatly confirmed in the view 
I take of the matter, provided you, 
Sir, with your great authority in the 
Chair, are disposed to advise the House 
in the same sense in respect to this 
rather important question of its Forms of 
Procedure. It is an established usage of 
the House, when any seat has been 
vacated in consequence of the sentence of 
a competent tribunal that the election has 
been vitiated by corrupt and_ illegal 
practices, that no Writ shall be moved 
for the purpose of filling the vacancy 
until a notice has been regularly given 
and placed upon the Votes ; and that two 
days shall intervene before the Motion 
can be entertained by the House. I think 
that that is obviously a reasonable prac- 
tice, and I believe it is also an 
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established practice. If I might venture 
to make a suggestion, I would say we 
should most completely conform to the 
ice. Were the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to ask leave for the present to 
withdraw his Motion, and then to place a 
regular notice upon the Votes, I have 
little doubt, from the spirit of his speech, 
that the Mover of the Amendment would 
place no impediment in the way of the 
proceeding. It is not in my power in any 
manner to enforce that method of pro- 
cedure, or to make a Motion directly in 
support of it ; but what I can do in order 
in some degree to attain that object, 
if there is a general concurrence of view 
upon the subject, is to move that the 
Debate be now adjourned. The effect of 
that would be to give the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman time for consideration. 
If the view I have expressed should be 
supported by the weight of your authority, 
I would venture strongly to recommend 
the hon. and gallant Member to adopt 
this course. It would then be in his 
power to take steps to re-commence the 
proceedings, and he could raise the question 
at a more convenient moment. I venture, 
therefore, to put in your hands for the 
present the Motion I have indicated, 
bearing in mind the great assistance which 
would be afforded to the House should 
you be prepared to give an opinion as to 
the best course to be adopted. I beg to 
move that this Debate be now adjourned. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: After the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I may say 
that it is generally the case that there is in 
force an Order passed by this House that 
in cases such as those referred to, two 
days’ clear notice should be given of a 
Motion to issue a new Writ. But it is 
not a Sessional Order ; it is not a Standing 
Order, though I think it ought to be made 
a Standing Order, but there is now no 
Order in force. The reason, therefore, 
why I have not interfered is because I 
have no order to act on. But in the 
course, probably, of to-morrow or next 
day, in accordance with usage, it will be 
competent for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to move that in all cases, such as 
those referred to, two days’ notice should 
be given. But this is the first day of the 
Session, and the consequence is that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) is perfectly 
entitled to bring forward this Motion. I 
would, however, venture to make the 
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suggestion, not that the debate should be 
adjourned, but that the previous sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury should be 
adopted, and that both the Motion and 
the Amendment should be withdrawn, 
and that two clear days’ notice should be 
given. The spirit of the Order, which I 
am sure the House will pass, will then 
be complied with. 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I may 
say in explanation that, at all events, we 
are agreed as to the present prosecution 
of the debate. But if there be a disposi- 
tion to go a little further back and to re- 
commence the debate later on, I shall be 
delighted to withdraw the Motion I have 
made, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): After what has fallen from you, 
Sir, I hope there will be no hesitation on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman who 
initiated the debate to follow the advice 
which you have tendered. So far as I 
can gather from the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, I have no doubt that if the 
course you suggest should be pursued, he 
would see it followed with sincere 
gratification. I therefore hope, Sir, that 
we will defer the debate until Friday 
next. 

Mr. JOHN E. REDMOND (Water- 
ford): I ask the permission of the House to 
make justoneremark. My hon.and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan), in making his 
Motion, had no desire to violate the usage 
of the House. All that we desire is that the 
Writ should be moved as soon as practic- 
able. The suggestion made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that the Motion of my hon, 
and gallant Friend should be withdrawn, 
that he should give now a new notice to 
move for this Writ in two days’ time, isa 
suggestion which I hope my hon. and 
gallant Friend will adopt. I can 
scarcely take the view of the right hon. 
Gentieman who has last spoken that 
that is the spirit of the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment, bécause the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman was an 
Amendment directed to the suspension of 
the Writ until there has been a discussion 
on the merits of the evidence which 
would be in due course laid on the table 
of the House. But what I want to safe- 
guard myself against is that in agreeing 
to postponing the Mot'on for the Writ on 
the suggestion of the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, that I am agreeing also to the 
idea that the Writ should be suspended 
until the evidence is laid on the table, 
and until there has been a discussion on 
the evidence. The evidence, I presume, 
will be laid on the table in due course, 
and the fact that this Writ has been 
moved for, and that an election has taken 
place, will not in the slightest impede 
the consideration by the House of the 
undoubtedly grave questions raised by 
the Petition. I suggest, therefore, to my 
hon. and gallant Friend that he should 
adopt the suggestion of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, on the understanding 
that if, having given two days’ notice, he 
moves for the Writ, he shall not be met 
by an attempt, such as that made by the 
Amendment, to raise the entire question, 
and that the Writ shall be suspended 
until the matter has been considered. 
[Ironical Opposition laughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen, then, have no right to cheer 
their leader. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that was the spirit animating 
the speech of the mover of the 
Amendment. I therefore hope that 
when the Writ is moved for again I shall 
not be met ‘by the same kind of Motion, 
but that two days having expired we 
will then have the Writ issued for a new 
election, and that the House will consider 
the questions raised in the Petition in 
a proper and regular way hereafter. 
That course will not be impeded in the 
slightest degree by the issuing of the 
Writ. Speaking for those who brought 
the Petition, and against whom these 
influences were directed, and who were 
only beaten by 80 votes, we desire 
abeve all things that there should be a 
speedy new election, and that we should 
again appeal to the suffrage of the people 
as soon as possible. 

CoLoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I-shall be sorry if there were any 
misapprehension of the course we intend 
to pursue with regard to this Writ. We 
oppose the issue of the Writ, and we 
shall oppose it when it is moved two 
days hence. I hope, therefore, the hon. 
and gallant Member will not be under the 
misapprehension that we will allow the 
Motion to pass when it is moved for two 
days hence. . 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Seeing the senior Conservative Whip 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas) in his place, I desire 
to ask him if he cousiders tat the Con- 


Mr. John E. Redmond 
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servative Party has a right to move the 
Writs in the case of Rochester, Hexham, 
and Walsall where Members of his Party 
have been unseated, the previous oceu- 
pants of the seats having been Liberals ? 
This question, I think, invoives a matter 
of considerable importance in regard 
to the relations of parties in this 
House. If it is left open to any skir- 
misher to move a Writ which is generally 
supposed to be in the hands of the 
Commander of the Forces of the Regular 
Army, I need not point out the inconveni- 
ence to this House and the obstruction of 
its business if the moving of Writs 
were allowed to be sprung upon it, and 
further the impossibility of the present 
relations between the Parties as to the 
moving of Writs being adhered to. For 
instance, suppose in regard to the Writ 
for Rochester that some Irish Member 
ou the Nationalist side got up and moved 
the Writ on some Wednesday when a 
Tory Bill was on, and that some other 
Member got up afterwards and moved the 
Motion that the Member for one of the 
Divisions for Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
has now moved, it would be impossible 
for the Tory Party, or the Liberal Party, 
or any other Party iv this House to con- 
tinue the working of its business in the 
usual spirit that prevails between Parties 
if hon. Gentlemen who have the proper 
carriage of Writs were not allowed to 
intervene. I believe there is also the 
usage that the Whip of every Party in 
the House shall receive notice that it is 
the intention of some other Party to 
move the Writ. I do not know, so far as 
regards the right hon. Gentleman the 
Whip of the Conservative Party, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Whip of the 
Ministerial Party, whether in this case that 
practice has been carried out; but I 
submit it is as much incumbent on the 
Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition as 
much as on the Prime Minister to see 
that nobody has the carriage of Election 
Writs except the Party that has vacated 
the seat. I submit that as a pro- 
position that ought to carry with it 
the general and unanimous sense of 
the House. The object of the present 
case is plain. Hon. Gentlemen suppose 
that they may have a benefit in moving 
for the Writ for South Meath before the 
Writ for North Meath. They think they 
have an advantage, but it has always been 
supposed that it is the Party that vacates 
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the seat that should within a reasonable 
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limit of time move the Writ. I think I 
have good reason to complain that not 
only has the usual order that two days’ 
notice, which we conceive ourselves we 
are bound to give, has not been followed, 
but also what I may call the comity of 
Parties has been broken into by the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Galway. I hope 
that this question will be considered by 
the Whips, both Ministerial and Opposi- 
tion, and I trust we may have some 
explanation on the subject. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) : Before the Whips answer the 
question put to them, I should like to 
say a few words on the Motion made by 
my hon. and gallant Friend, and on the 
late South Meath Election. The seat 
for which the Writ was moved was 
occupied by a member of the Party 
to which my hon. and gallant Friend 
belongs. I assume that when an 
election has been voided by the Judges 
the seat is not in the possession of the 
Member elected, but reverts to the posi- 
tion it occupied before the election was 
voided, and that therefore the Whip of 
the Party to which it belonged before 
the voided election has the right to move 
for the Writ. If the views of the hon. 
Member who has just addressed the 
House hold good, I see no way of moving 
for the Writ except through the Judges 
who voided the seat. The seat in this case 
has been vacated by the decision of the 
Judges who tried the Petition. The seat 
had been held by a Member of the Party 
to which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway belongs; and I think it is 
thoroughly in accordance with precedent 
that the Party which held the seat before 
the corrupt election which has been set 
aside should now move for the Writ. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
wish to say that I do not wish for one 
moment to violate any of the rules of 
etiquette of this House. I thought the 
rules of procedure were all on my side. 
Before this election the seat was held by 
Mr. Mahony—no, Mr. Shiel held the 
seat, and Mr. Shiel was a Member of our 
Party. The illegal Member elected at 
the last election was in only long 
enough to give one vote, and in my 
opinion it is really our seat for the pre- 
sent until it is filled. Some of the hon. 
Members around me will be claiming my 
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seat next, and indeed they tried hard to 
get it. The Judges declared that this 
election in South Meath was not a true 
election, and therefore it was no election 
at all. I am not giving any word of my 
own—that is the opinion of the Judges. 
They declared that in North and South 
Meath there was so much intimidation 
and undue influence that they were not 
free elections, and if an election is not 
free it is no election whatsoever. There- 
fore I say that as we held the seat before 
an illegal election put Mr. Fullam into 
possession we have the right to move 
for the Writ. I may be wrong, butI 
do not see what is to prevent me moving 
for the Writ unless the Whips of this 
House—the Conservative Whips and the 
Government Whips—come together and 
say I was wrong. If they declare that 
I am wrong I will not go on except in this 
way—I will take what is the usual course 
—I will go to the Whip of the Party 
who should move for this Writ and say, 
“If you don’t move this Writ on such and 
such a day I will move it.” Tliat is the 
rule and custom of this House. I have 
often seen it done in the last twenty 
years, and that is what I will do if the 
Whips declare that Iam wrong. As to 
why the Writ for South Meath should be 
issued first, I moved for it because the 
Report of the South Meath Petition was 
first read by the Speaker. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
rise to order. I wish to ask whether this 
discussion is germane to the question 
before the Chair ? 

CotoneL NOLAN : I am justified in 
answering what the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth said. He called me 
a skirmisher. I suppose the hon. and 
learned Member knows a great deal about 
law ; but I should say his tactical know- 
ledge is not up to date, for this reason— 
that battles are now almost exclusively 
decided by skirmishers. Whole lines are 
made by skirmishers, and I have no 
objection to be called a skirmisher in that 
sense of the word. I am anxious to say 
that if I have sinned against any rule I 
did it through bona fide reasons. I will 
accept the proposition of the Leader of 
the House ; that is, I will give notice 
that I will move for the Writ for South 
Meath next Thursday. I suppose that 
is two clear days. There are so many 
meanings now given to three clear days 
that I must be sure on that point, but I 
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eall that two clear days. I will move 
for the Writs for South and North 
Meaths on Thursday, unless the point 
of etiquette is settled by the Whips 
against me, and that the Writ will 
moved on that day by the Whip properly 
concerned. I now beg to withdraw my 
Motion for the Writ, Mr. Speaker. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Metropolitan 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
N.): I wish to ask, Mr. Speaker, wil! 
there be two clear days’ notice if the 
Motion is made on Thursday and not on 
Friday ? 

* Mr. SPEAKER : The Motion cannot 

be put on the Paper till Wednesday, 
and therefore it would not naturally 
come on till Friday. 


CoLonet NOLAN : Then on Friday. 





NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS, 

*Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
—that he had issued during the Recess, 
Warrants for New Writs :—For Burgh 
of Dundee, v. Edmund Robertson, 
esquire, Civil Lord of the Admiralty; 
for County of Essex (Saffron Walden 
Division), v. Herbert Gardner, esquire, 
President of the Board of Agriculture ; 
for Borough of Leeds (Southern Division), 
a, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, now 
Baron Playfair, called up to the House 
of Lords; for County of Bedford 
(Southern Division), v. Cyril Flower, 
esquire, now Baron Battersea and Over- 
strand, called up to the House of Peers ; 
for County of Gloucester (Eastern or 
Cirencester Division), v. Arthur Brend 
Winterbotham, esquire, deceased ; for 
County ef Aberdeen (Eastern Division), 
v. Peter Esslemont, esquire, Chairman 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland ; for 
Borough of Liverpool (West Derby 
Division), v. The Honourable William 
Henry Cross, deceased; for Borough 
of Huddersfield, v. William Summers, 
esquire. deceased, 


NEW WRIT. 

For the County of Cork (North East- 
ern Division), 7. William O’Brien, esquire, 
who having been returned as a Member 

.for the said County of Cork, North 
Eastern Division, and also for the City 
of Cork, has elected to sit for the City 
of Cork.—( Sir Thomas Esmonde.) 


Colonel Nolan 
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Ordered, That all Members who are returned 
for two or more places in any part of the United 
Kingdom do make their election for which of 
the places they will serve, within one week after 
it shall appear that there is no question upon the 
Return for that place ; and if anything shall 
come in question touching the Return or Elec- 
tion of any Member, he is to withdraw during 
the time the matter is in debate; and that 
all Members returned upon double Returns do 
withdraw till their Returns are determined. 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, except 
such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time being 
be actually elected, and shall not have declined 
to serve, for any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, hath any right to give his vote in 
the Election of any Member to serve in 
Parliament. 

Resolved, That it is a high infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, 
or other Peer or Prelate. not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having de- 
clined to serve for any county, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, to concern himself in the 
Election of Members to serve for the Commons 
in Parliament, except only any Peer of [Ireland 
at such Elections in Great Britain respectively 
where such Peer shall appear as a Candidate, or 
by himself, or any others, be proposet to be 
elceted ; or for any Lord Lieutenant or Governor 
of any county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his Commission, to influence the 
Election of any Member to serve for the Com- 
mons in Parliament. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been elected or returned a Member 
of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by 
Bribery, or any other corrupt practices, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such persons as shall have been 
wilfully concerned in such Bribery or other 
corrupt practices, 


WITNESSES. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been tampering with any Witness, 
in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directiy or 
indirectly hath endeavoured to deter or hinder 
any person from appearing or giving evidence, 
the same is declared to be a high crime and 
misdemeanor ; and this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against such offender, 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
arom hath given false evidence in any case 

fore this House, or any Committee thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Ordered, That the Commissioners of the Police 
of the Metropolis do take care that, during the 
Session of Parliament, the passages through the 
streets leading to this House be kept free and 
open, and that no obstruction be permitted to 
hinder the passage of Members to and from this 
House, and that no disorder be allowed in West- 
minster Hall, or in the passages leading to this 
House, during the sitting of Parliament, and 
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that there be no annoyance therein or there- 
abouts ; and that the Serjeant-at-Arms attend- 
ing this Heuse do communicate this Order to 
the Commissioners aforesaid. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS, 


Ordered, That the Votes aud ?roceedings of 
this /House be printed, being first perused by Mr 
Speaker ; and that he de appoint the printing 
thereof ; and that no person but such as he 
shall appo:nt do presume to print the same. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges 
be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
“For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


JOURNAL, 


Ordered, That the Journal of this House, from 
the end of the last Session to the end of the 
present Session, with an Index thereto, be 
printed. 

Ordered, That 750 Copies of the said Journal 
and Index be printed by the appointment and 
under the direction of Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce Palgrave, K.C.B., the Clerk of this 
House. 

Ordered, That the said Journal and Index be 
oe by such Person as shall be licensed by 

r. Speaker, and that no other Person do pre- 
sume to print the same. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
Mr. SPEAKER reported HerMajesty’s 
Speech, [see page 2] and read it to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY'’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
* Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 

ton) : In rising to move the Address of 
thanks to Her Majesty for Her Gracious 
Speech, I wish tociaim inall sincerity that 
privilege of kind indulgence which is 
usually accorded to younger Members of 
this House. I esteem it a very great hon- 
our indeed to have been selected to move 
the address of thanks at the commencement 
of a Parliament, which promises to be of 
great historical interest. It must be a 
matter of congratulation and gratification 
to all the Members of this House that 
the first paragraph of the Speech indi- 
cates that the horrors of warare not known 
in Her Majesty’s Dominions, that our 
relations with foreign Powers are satisfac- 
tory, and that that peace has been, and 
is being, maintained which is so essential 
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to the prosperity of our gigantic com- 
mercial erterprises. We hope this may 
long continue to be so. The House 
will remember that the late Government 
granted a Charter to the British East 
Africa Company, for trading and other 
purposes, in Uganda, Through the un- 
fortunate failure of the anticipations of 
the company, it has withdrawn from that 
country. But the Charter involved 
some governmental control over the com- 
pany’s action; and as it is difficult to 
relieve control from responsibility, the 
Government have thought fit to send an 
experienced Commissioner into Uganda 
to ascertain if any responsibility involving 
the honour of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been incurred. The House 
will no doubt be glad to learn that 
Papers are promised on this subject at 
the earliest possible moment. With re- 
gard to Egypt, hon. Members are well 
aware of the complications which re- 
cently arose there. The Khedive deposed 
a Minister who was in sympathy with 
British authority, and appointed in his 
place one whom the British Commissioner 
in Egypt could not recognise as being 
favourable to those reforms which have 
happily been initiated in that country under 
British guidance. When the facts were 
brought to the Khedive’s knowledge he 
promptly deposed the unsuitable Minister. 
But although he has thus made reparation, 
and has promised in all future matters 
to rule in consonancé with the wishes of 
the British Government, yet the possible 
consequences of what might only have 
beenaslight youthful indiscretion but when 
committed by one occupying such a high 
responsible position has rendered it neces- 
sary to slightly increase our forces in that 
country. It is one of the unsatisfactory 
characteristics of a military occupation 
that, if a disturbance were to break out 
in Cairo or any other large town, we 
might be held responsible for damage 
done to the persons and property of 
foreign residents, and, therefore, it has 
been deemed proper to have in Egypt a 
force capable of maintaining that law and 
order which is so necessary for the good 
government of the country. The Egyp- 
tian Government desired an increase of 
the Native Army, but that was frustrated 
(although not by us), while also the recent 
invasion of the Dervishes has helped to 
guide Her Majesty's Government in the 
action they have taken. But the Govern- 
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ment wish it to be distinctly and delibe- 
rately understood that this step involves 
no change of policy whatever, that 
the policy laid down in the Queen’s 
Speech in 1883 will be strictly adhered 
to, and that the withdrawal of British 
troops will proceed as expeditiously asa 
prudent consideration of the cireum- 
stances will permit. I feel convinced that 
the vigorous, yet temperate action of 
Her Majesty’s Government will com- 
mand the approval of every Member of 
the House. Coming to home politics, I 
may say it is a matter for great satisfaction 
that we have a Queen’s Speech dealing 
with so many subjects of the deepest in- 
terest to the electors of this country. We 
know that agriculture is suffering under a 
grievous depression. It would not be con- 
sistent with the traditions of Liberalism 
were the Government to remain indiffe- 
rent to that fact, and they are, therefore, 
prepared, following the precedent laid 
down by Lord John Russell in 1836, to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into all 
the grievances afflicting agriculture. If 
this cannot afford any immediate relief to 
farmers, they will, I am sure, have great 
satisfaction in knowing that their neces- 
sities are being made the subject of in- 
quiry by an impartial Committee of this 
House. Speaking for myself, as one who 
has been a professional farmer all my life 
—not a very long life, I admit—I think 
the duties of this Committee will not be 
light. They will find a successful 
foreign producer, who largely cultivates 
his own land, and who has no restrictive 
covenants hindering him from making the 
best of his produce. Whatever capital 
he spends on his holding goes into his 
own pocket only. The fereign producer 
is not hampered as the British farmer is by 
those largely increased charges for transit 
which, unfortunately, the Railway Com- 
panies have seen fit to impose. I think 
he competes on more than favourable con- 
ditions with the British farmer, who is 
hampered by the knowledge that he may be 
vexatiously disturbed from his holding 
without adequate compensation, and who 
is in some cases paying at the present time 
an exorbitant rent for his land. That has 
been brought about by the keen competition 
which must exist where sn unlimited 
number of farmers are striving fora limited 
amount of land, intensified by the fact of 
the landlord being made a preferential credi- 
tor. Then, as we know, British farmers are 
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unable to get farms of suitable size for 
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their capital. They have to bear the 
whole incidence of local taxation, and 
get no benefit from it when they quit 
their holdings. They are also hampered 
by covenants, which restrict them in 
their cultivation, and which will not 


allow them to have the _  freest 
facilities for the disposal of their 
produce. If we could get rid of those 


restrictions, I think the British farmer 
would be able to adapt himself to the 
altered cireumstances and to the altered 
demand for the various commodities he 
has to sell; we should, in fact, see a 
more prosperous state of affairs for 
agriculture. In order that agriculture 
and = agriculturists may prosper it 
is essential that the tenant farmers 
and the labourers should be pros- 
perous—that their prosperity may shine 
upon the landlords. I believe the 
Government are also prepared to deal 
with the question of land transfer and 
the law of primogeniture with a 
view to securing a material increase 
in the number of owners of land, instead’ 
of fostering it by artificial legislation, as 
has been the case during the past few 
Sessions. I, for one, deplore very much 
indeed that any gentiemen calling them- 
selves the friends of the farmer should 
go into country districts and talk 
about Protection. They may depend 
upon it that if a change of our fiscal 
policy is desirable the large centres of 
population, such as the hon. Member for 
Central Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) 
represents, will not consent to a tax 
upon food. I regard those gentlemen 
who go down to the country and make 
these fallacious promises to the farmer 
as the worst enemies of my class. In 
the next paragraph of the Speech is 
mentioned the question of Ireland. It 
is difficult to say anything new or that 
is not controversial on that hotly-con- 
tested subject; but I wish to congratu- 
late the House on the fact that the 
commencement of this Session has not 
been marred by the announcement of 
the imprisonment of any Members of 
Parliament. That, I hope, is a happy 
augury of the conciliatory policy whic 

the Government intend to introduce for 
the benefit of the Irish people. It will 
be a matter of infinite satisfaction to the 
House that since the rigours of re- 
pressive legislation have been removed 
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agrarian crime has sensibly diminished, 
proving that even in Ireland respect for 
the law born of confidence in the law- 
makers is a far more effectual preserva- 
tive of the peace than even the most 
overwhelming physical force. The Irish 
people have again and again asked for 
the restoration of their Parliament 
which was so cruelly torn from them 
by that venal and corrupt majority 
which passed the Act of Union. 
Before that time, according to the his- 
torian Lecky, the material progress of 
Ireland was rapid and uninterrupted. It 
may be from sentiment that they are 
asking for this change, but it is patriotic 
sentiment, and therefore the duty of states- 
men, especially of Liberal statesmen, to 
endeavour to find some remedy to satisfy 
the aspirations of the Irish people with 
a due regard to the safety of the Empire. 
This question has been discussed with 
wearying iteration on thousands of plat- 
forms during the last six years, and now 
for the first time there is a majority in this 
House who believe that there is a means 
of satisfying Irish needs while main- 
taining the supremacy of the Empire. 
We cannot atone for the wrongs of the 
past 700 years, but we can turn over a 
new page with reconciliation indelibly 
inscribed upon it. There may be diffi- 
culties in the way, but those difficulties 
will be overcome by the co-operation of 
the two nations, wishful for an early 
settlement. The benefit will not be 
wholly Irish. One result will be to 
relieve this Parliament from a con- 
gested state of the public business 
which the democratic sentiments of the 
country impose upon it. It will be 
a bright jewel in the legislative crown 
of any statesman who initiates a policy 
which will tend to the permanent paci- 
fication of the Irish people. The next 
paragraph in the Speech refers to our 
Registration Laws ; and if we have any 
amendment of them, it must be in the 
direction of simplification, because it is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
complicated than our present system, 
which seems to be formed to exclude, 
rather than include, the greatest possible 
number of electors. There is an urgent 
necessity for the reduction of the quali- 
fying period, for at the last Election it 
was obvious that a man must have occu- 
pied his qualifying holding two years 
before he could vote. Men who have, in 
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search of their livelihood, to move from 
place to place should not be prevented 
from claiming their franchise rights 
within a reasonable time. Our regis- 
tration is kept up by Party organisation. 
Surely that ought not to be so, but a 
public officer ought to be appointed who 
without legal quips or cranks would put 
every qualified elector upon the register. 
I am sure the House will concede this : 
that it ought to be made as easy as 
possible for a citizen to exercise the first 
right of citizenship, that of having a voice 
in his country’s government; and if we 
can make it as difficult to keep him off the 
electoral register as it is now difficult to 
put him on, we shall have advanced a long 
stage in the solution of this difficult 
problem. Then there is the matter df 
official expenses. I presume that Mem- 
bers of Parliament are elected for the 
public welfare, and, therefore, the public 
funds ought to bear the official expense. 
The duration of Parliaments will also 
receive attention. Seven years is a very 
leng time for a Government to rule a 
nation without appeal to the electors, and 
I am sure that hon. Members opposite will 
give every facility for passing a Bill for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
because they will regard seven years 
as a long time to remain in the 
cold shade of Opposition. Besides, 
after a General Election, there is a 
great outburst of legislative zeal, 
as we have witnessed by the notice of so 
many Bills to be introduced this evening. 
Equalisation of the franchise is also 
mentioned in the Queen's Speech. 
This is more usually known by means of 
the formula One Man One Vote. That 
would establish the principle that wealth 
is not necessarily synonymous with 
patriotism, and that the interest of a man 
in his country’s welfare is not regulated 
by the extent of his earthly possessions, 
but by his manhood. And, since a large 
number of electors hold that opinion, I 
feel sure that the Government will be 
justified in giving that measure a fore- 
most place. The next subject men- 
tioned in the Speech is the proposal to 
introduce Suspensory Bills to check the 
growth of ecclesiastical establishments in 
Scotland and Wales. This is according 
to the precedent of the Queen's Speech 
of 1869, “that Parliament will be 
governed by the desire to promote 
religion through principles of equal 
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justice.” Equal justice, according to the 
overwhelming expression of opinion by 
Welsh and Scotch Members, is not now 
done, and the Government are bound to 
consider that the Established Church in 
Scotland or Wales is not the religion of 
the many, but the Church of the few. 
Another paragraph in the Speech, that 
of the extension of Local Government, is 
of vital interest to one who, like myself, 
represents a rural constituency, the de- 
population of which we all so deeply 
deplore. The late Government estab- 
lished County Councils, the success of 
which, I have no doubt, has exceeded 
their sanguine expectations. But, in 
order that the County Councils may do 
their work properly, they must be sup- 
plemented by District Councils. We 
in Devonshire greatly feel the need of 
a body to which we can delegate our 
powers in order that they may be 
more thoroughly performed. Boards of 
Guardians also need to be popularised. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board has done something in that diree- 
tion by reducing the qualification to a 
uniform rate of £5. But Boards of 
Guardians must still further conform to 
democratic ideas by their members 
being elected by a single and a secret 
vote. Some take objection to that 
on the ground that it would lead 
to the election of men who have no stake 
in the economical administration of the 
funds, but it would be a lamentable 
fact if the protectors of the poor were 
to merge their identity into protectors of 
the rates, and become Poor Rate rather 
than Poor Law Guardians. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
has appointed a Poor Law Commission 
composed of competent advisers, and I 
sincerely trust that it will be able to de- 
vise some means by which honest aged 
workers may anticipate a brighter end 
than the prospect of looking through the 
workhouse window into a panper’s grave. 
It has been said that means should be 
found to inculcate thrift among the toiling 
classes. However laudable this may be, 
agricultural labourers do not need to 
have thrift inculeated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Having to live upon 12s. or 15s. 
a week, the exigencies of their position 
make it necessary for them to exercise 
that desirable attribute. But the strue- 
ture of local government will not be 
complete without Parish Councils, and a 
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measure to ensure 
placed upon a broad, a compre- 
hensive, and a democratic basis 
to those Councils must be relegated a share 
in the educational and sanitary arrange- 
ments, and other important subjects which 
affect every day life, so that no right of 
citizenship that is now enjoyed by the 
more fortunate dwellers of towns shall 
be denied to the rural resident. We 
know that the agricultural labourer, since 
he has had the political vote, has 
immensely increased his political know- 
ledge, and we believe that by giving him 
an active interest in the affairs of his 
parish, we will be doing something to 
benefit him and to induce him to 
remain on the soil which he is now 
so ready to abandon. I come now 
to the last paragraph of the Queen’s 
Speech. I leave to my hon. Friend who 
will second this Address the paragraphs 
dealing with the London Programme, 
and with other matters affecting city 
life; but the last measure referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech is of vast 
importance to the community at large, 
and that is the measure which pro- 
poses to deal with the increasing evil 
of the intemperate consumption of strong 
drink. As instanced by the startling 
fact that £140,000,000 was expended 
last year on spirituous liquors, and also 
emphasised by criminal statistics, this 
intemperance is hanging like a millstone 
round the neck of the British natior, 
and is undermining our whole social 
system. The evils of intemperance 
surround us on every hand. We cannot 
come into this Metropolis without seeing 
the baneful effects of the intemperate use 
of strong drink. Thousands of children 
are brought up in this foul atmosphere. 
They are pinched and starved, and they 
hunger for the food that might be 
bought for them by the money now 
squandered in the public houses. But 
although so many evils spring from the 
excessive use of alcoholic liquors, it is 
subject to little or no popular control. 
The Government, however, now intend to 
throw the responsibility of this question 
on the people themselves, in order that 
their representatives shall discharge that 
duty now devolving on the magistrates. 
The direct veto will be conceded by a 
separate vote of the ratepayers in 
borough and county municipal con- 
stituencies, who will have control of 
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the licences in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and the opening of public 
houses on Sunday will be regulated, too 
(in England alone), by this new licensing 
authority. I have only now to thank 
the House for the very courteous con- 
sideration it has extended to me, and to 
move this Address of Thanks to our 
Most Gracious Sovereign— 

“That we, Your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to thank Your 
Majesty for the Most Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.” 

*Mr. M. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) : In rising to second the Address 
moved by my hon. Friend, I hope I may 
be allowed to mention an occurrence 
for which I am sure the House will 
agree with me when I say we feel a 
deep and sincere regret. I cannot forget 
the able and interesting speech which 
was made by the hon. Gentleman who 
occupied the position I now fill on the 
last occasion the Address was moved, 
and I am sure the House will be unani- 
mous in deploring and regretting with 
me the untimely death of that hon. Gen- 
tleman, Mr. Cross. I am informed by 
those who are entitled to give advice on 
the difficult task before me, that there 
are two main objects to be taken in view 
by those who have the honour to pro- 
pose and second the Address to the 
Queen’s Speech: One is, that the 
speakers should, as far as possible, avoid 
controversial matter; and the other is, 
that they should confine their speeches 
to the most reasonable limit possible. 
But I am bound to say that the task of 
dealing with controversial matters in an 
uncontroversial manner is entirely beyond 
my powers, and I feel that in that re- 
spect I can only throw myself on the 
kind indulgence of the House. The 
maxim which declares that brevity on such 
an occasion as this, if not the soul of wit, 
is the essence of wisdom, commends 
itself more readily to my mind; and if 
the House grants me but a brief indul- 
gence, I shall endeavour not to press 
unduly on their attention. My hon. 
Friend who moved the Address expressed 
his gratification with the tranquillity 
which now prevails¢in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed the hope that that tranquillity 
would go on increasing, and that there 
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would be a still larger decrease in agra- 
rian crime. I cordially share in that 
gratification; and I think I may con- 
gratulate Members on all sides of the 
House on the prominence given in the 
Queen’s Speech to the Government 
measure which will soon be laid before 
us for the better government of Ireland. 
No doubt that is a highly controversial 
measure, on which I should now be un- 
willing to enlarge; but I think every 
Member will share with me the satis- 
faction which I feel that this difficult 
question is about to be withdrawn from 
the heated discussion of the platform to 
the calmer, if more critical, consideration 
of this House. I do express the hope 
that in spite of the many difficulties with 
which this question bristles, the dis- 
cussion of it will be worthy alike of 
the great importance of the subject and 
of the best traditions of Debate in 
this Assembly. I share with my hon. 
Friend his pleasure that the Government 
is about to introduce a Registration 
Amendment Bill. My hon. Friend has 
dealt with the question as it affects the 
rural voter; but I venture to say that 
great as is the injustice in the rural dis- 
tricts, it is greater in urban districts, and 
greatest of all in'this city of London, I 
hope some means will be found of doing 
away with the old and out-of-date borough 
limits, and that we shall secure greater 
ease in enforcing claims for successive 
occupation, and so enable thousands to 
exercise the franchise who have been so 
long deprived of that privilege. But if 
this question is interesting, as it un- 
doubtedly is, to the electors, it possesses 
a peculiar interest to those elected 
by the electors. Though, no doubt, 
the evils of the present § sys- 
tem are evident to every citizen, 
I am sure that every hon. Gentleman who 
has gone through the difficulties and 
trials of a contested election can feel 
nothing but the greatest possible relief 
that the Government intend to modify and 
simplify the present confusion that exist 
in our Registration Laws. With regard 
to the shortening of Parliaments, that is 
a matter which, however viewed in this 
House, will be viewed with satisfaction 
by the country as tending to bring the 
sentiments of the House into closer con- 
nection with the electors outside, and thus 
insuring that it shall be more representa- 
tive ot the real feelings of the people. 
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With regard to plural voting, it is an in- 
teresting question to rural districts, but 
it is one of those subjects that have a 
peculiar interest to London, for one of 
the effects of the proposed change will 
be to minimise the evils of the pre- 
sent old and out-of-date Livery Fran- 
chise, which so discredits our elections 
in London. I rejoice that the Govern- 
ment have shown a determination 
to take into consideration questions 
affecting labour. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill now before the House is 
likely to receive support from all parts 
of the House, and the support given to 
the Bill of the late Government shows it 
is desirable that the term “common em- 
ployment” should be satisfactorily de- 
fined. I venture to think that the country 
generally has lost very little by the post- 
ponement of the consideration of this 
measure. I think the House now con- 
tains a larger number of working men 
than it ever contained before, and we 
cannot over-estimate the advantages 
which will accrue to the deliberations of 
this House on labour questions by having 
a number of skilled experts, with not 
only-sound views on the subjects, but able 
also to bring to bear on our discussion 
their practical experience of what the 
real wants and wishes of the working 
men are. I venture also to express the 
hope that one of the results in the amend- 
ment of the Registration Laws will be a 
very large increase in the number of 
working men Representatives in this 
House. The overworking of the rail- 
way servants has been a source of danger 
to the travelling public, and the time, in- 
deed, has come for the House to take this 
question into consideration, for not alone 
in the interest of the public, but in the 
interest of the working classes, some 
means of limiting the long hours of 
labour is required. The amendment of 
the Conspiracy Laws has been frequently 
before the House, and I must congratu- 
late my hon. Friend the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty on the prominence given to 
a subject in which he has taken such great 
interest, and which he has done so much 
to elucidate. But there was one part of 
the Queen’s Speech to which, as*a 
London Member, I attach peculiar im- 
portance, and that is the paragraph 
which deals with the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the London 
County Council. That is a ques- 
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tion of the greatest possible  in- 
terest to Londoners, and, therefore, 


of the greatest possible interest to 
those who represent Londoners in this 
House. The claims of London are not 
few; and if I may speak somewhat 
plainly, they are not always peculiarly 
modest; and while we should like 
to see a whole Session devoted to 
London, it is obvious that in the pre- 
sent congested state of affairs and 
arrears of Public Business, it is too much 
to expect that any great sacrifice of the 
time of the House can be made for the 
furtherance of measures which affect 
London alone. But I am sure the people 
of London will be gratified by the an- 
nouncement in the Queen’s Speech in 
reference to London affairs, not only 
because they will be pleased to find that 
Her Majesty’s Government places confi- 
dence in the London County Council— 
a.body in which London itself has placed 
its confidence—but because I venture to 
think it foreshadows a greater union 
between the Government and the London 
County Council than has ever existed 
before. Speaking as a metropolitan 
Member, I may be allowed to express a 
hope that thej benevolent intentions of 
the Government towards London will 
not be exhausted by the production of 
this measure. It is an open secret that 
the London County Council is preparing, 
or has already prepared, a number of bills 
or questions of importance affecting 
London, and I hope that the Government 
will give the greatest possible considera- 
tion to those bills, as a proof of their 
confidence in the London County Council. 
There are, of course, many questions 
affecting London which are of a national 
and Imperial character, but there are 
many minor questions which can be better 
and more speedily remedied by the 
London Parliament sitting at Spring 
Gardens than by the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster. I am sure that Londoners 
will be grateful to the Government for 
this mark of confidence in the London 
County Council, and I hope it fore- 
shadows the coming of better things 
for London. I hope I have not broken 
my pledge that I would not unduly take 
up the time of the House. I thank the 
House for the indulgence it has extended 
to me and for the agsistance it has given 
me in the discharge of the duty allotted 
tome. I think that the list of measures 
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mentioned in the Queen’s Speech will 
give us considerable work for some 
time to come. Of course, much con- 
troversy must naturally arise from the 
variety of interests affected ; but actuated 
as we all are on both sides of the House 
with a sincere desire to do our duty to 
our constituents and to forward the best 
interests of the country, I hope the result 
of our labours will be not only to obtain 
a well-earned holiday, but to better the 
welfare of all classes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That,” &. [See page 85.] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down told us in 
the closing observation of his speech that 
the task entrusted to him and his colleague 
on the present occasion was not an easy 
one. I am sure the House will agree 
with that statement, and will feel that I 
am only expressing the common senti- 
ments of the House when I say that that 
task, difficult and delicate as it was, has 
been performed by them admirably and 
to the satisfaction of all who heard it, to 
whatever Party or politics they may 
belong. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Address told us, and told us 
truly, that there was a large number of 
interesting subjects dealt with in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. That 
certainly is the case. Whatever criti- 
cism may be passed on the Speech Her 
Majesty has been advised to deliver, it 
cannot be said that it lacks interest or 
lacks matter. I notice, further, that the 
hon. Gentleman is not quite content with 
the Speech as it stands, and that he 
showed some disposition, I thought, to 
add to it a large number of Bills which 
may some day see the light, but which 
are not noted at present in the programme 
of the Government. He referred to Dis- 
trict Councils—a matter of which I see 
no mention in the Speech—to a Land 
Transfer Bill, to various Bills connected 
with agriculture, and to a Bill dealing, 
root and branch, with the form of the 


present Poor Law administration. 
These are all no doubt very in- 
teresting and important questions. 


They are questions which are certainly 
worthy of the consideration of the House, 
but, so faras I have observed, they do 
not form a part of the programme—the 
ample and sufficient programme which the 
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Government are to bring forward in the 
course of the present Session. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke with especial authority 
on the question of agriculture, and that 
question of agriculture is mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne in words of 
sympathy that everybody connected with 
agriculture, directly or indirectly, either 
as owner, occupier, or in any other 
capacity, must feel are none too strong for 
the present unhappy condition of that 
great national industry. Whether the 
remedy which the Government proposes, 
which is that ofa Parliamentary inquiry, 
is likely to do much good I cannot say. 
I think it may be of interest and import- 
ance, and I do not at all desire to mini- 
mise the value of any such investigation. 
But the hon. Gentleman was not content 
with either the expression of sympathy 
in the Speech or with the particular 
remedy proposed by the Government, for, 
if I do not misunderstand him, he appears 
to attribute the present unhappy position 
of those interested in the cultivation of 
the soil in this country to the fact that 
farmers were restricted in their mode of 
tillage; that the existing law of com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements 
was wholly inadequate, and that there 
was competition between the farmers for 
farms which drove up rents to the highest 
possible height. Well, I do not mean in 
any controversial sense to object to any 
of the questions thus raised, especially as 
they are not in the Queen’s Speech ; but 
I think if the experience that he has had 
in his own part of the country at all 
resembles the experience I have had in 
such parts of the country as I have had 
an opportunity of examining, certainly 
among the evils under which agriculture 
groans at the present time, an undue com- 
petition among the farmers for farms is not 
one. I now pass on to those paragraphs 
of the Speech which deal with the very 
important questions of foreign and colonial 
policy. The first paragraph deals with 
the question of Uganda, and on this 
subject, though I have a question to ask 
the Government, I have nothing but con- 
gratulations to offer them on the policy 
which I understand they have adopted. 
There was a moment when I, at all 
events, was afraid that the spirit which 
animated them in opposition might 
continue to animaie them in Office, 
and that we should find that 
they dealt with the problem of 
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Uganda as responsible statesmen very 
much in the spirit of those Debates which 
we all have fresh in our minds, and which 
took place in the spring of last year. 
Some influence or influences, of which I do 
not possess the secret, appear to have made 
a profound modification in the views of 
the most powerful Members of the present 
Administration. At all events, we have 
heard nothing of that policy of abandon- 
ment which certainly I understood to be 
recommended by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), 
speaking at that time merely as the Mem- 
ber for Derby. However, better counsels 
have prevailed, and I do not wish to rake 
up unnecessarily what is past ; but I should 
like to ask with regard to the future what 
provision the Government have made—I 
do not ask for details, but I should like to 
have some general account of the provision 
they have made—for that interval which 
I presume must elapse between the 
abandonment by the company of Uganda 
and the period when some final and 
permanent arrangement will be made 
by Her Majesty's Government for 
dealing with the great _ interests 
and the vast populations of that district 
in Africa. 1 notice, and notice with 
satisfaction, from a phrase in Her 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, that 
the Government are fully alive to the 
fact that unless Sir Gerald Portal be 
supported by material force he is not 
likely to be able to carry out with success 
the object of his mission. But when 
that mission has been accomplished— 
when he leaves Uganda and returns to 
make a Report, I should like to know 
what plans the Governmert have for 
administering the country ? They must 
have some policy on the subject, and 
all I desire to know, and not in any 
controversial spirit, is whether it is at 
the present time consistent with the 
public interest to tell us what that 
policy is? Egypt, I am glad to say, 
affords but little matter on which we 
need do otherwise than congratulate the 
Government. They had to meet a diffi- 
cult and very sudden crisis—apparently 
a crisis of which no previous warning 
was given, and which, as far as we 
know, they had no reason to anticipate. 
They met that crisis with courage, with 
directness and promptitude, which is the 
very best way to secure that their object 
shall be peaceably accomplished ; and I 
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can assure them that if their policy in 
the matter of Egypt, and in other foreign 
affairs, is on the same lines as those 
which they have pursued during the 
last few weeks, they may count on the 
support of gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House. I should like to 
know, however, from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he can give us any 
account of the causes which have led to 
this apparently most unexpected diffi- 
eulty. I do not anticipate an exhaus- 
tive account of those causes from him, 
because I imagine that it is impossible 
to deny that among them are to be found 
the somewhat rash utterances which he 
and the Secretary for Ireland made on 
the subject not long ago. I do not 
know precisely what policy with regard 
to Egypt was in their minds when they 
made these statements, but they surely 
might have known, and if they did 
not know they ought to have kuown, 
that it is impossible for men in their 
position, speaking whether as Minis- 
ters or as ex-Ministers, to make 
the statements which they did make 
about our position in Egypt with- 
out raising expectations in foreign 
countries and in Egypt itself which can- 
not but be fruitful, and I fear have been 
fruitful, of great trouble in that country. 
I notice it is stated in the Speech from 
the Throne that the measure—the strong 
measure, I admit the necessary measure— 
of sending troops to Egypt does not in- 
dicate any change of policy on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or any 
modification of the assurances Her 
Majesty’s Government have given from 
time to time respecting the occupation 
of that country. That is true; but do 
not Jet us go off with the delusion that, 
because no modification is made, or in- 
deed ought to be made, in the pledges 
and promises to which we stand com- 
mitted in this matter, nevertheless the 
position is changed—is materially changed, 
and may be changed for many years to 
come—by the incident that has occurred. 
It has been brought home to us in the 
clearest manner—it has been emphasised 
by acts of policy that cannot be for- 
gotten that, in addition to the external 
dangers of Egypt, to the dangers of in- 
ternal sedition, to all the difficulties 
which must ensue from the peculiar re- 
lation in which Egypt stands, to the 
power of Europe this further danger has 
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been added : that the fruits of our long 
labour in that country may at any 
moment be upset by a Ministerial crisis 
at Cairo. It is a fact; it is true; it stands 
evident on the face of the Queen's 
Speech ; it is written deeply on the page 
of history. We cannot forget it; and it 
must inevitably profoundly modify the 
view we take, which we must take, of 
the difficulties of our position in that 
country, and the added responsibility 
thrown upon us. Now, Sir, I do not 
think that it is necessary for me to say 
more than I have said upon the first 
portion of the Queen’s Speech, which 
deals with questions of foreign affairs. 
I turn, therefore, to the second portion, 
which deals with projects of legislation 
and questions of domestic concern, Of 
agriculture I have already said some- 
thing ; I will not say more, especially as 
I doubt not that those who represent in 
this House agricultural constituencies 
will feel themselves in duty bound, before 
this Debate comes to an end, to deal at 
length with that most important ques- 
tion. But I must make this observation. 
The words of the Speech leave it vague, 
leave it doubtful as to whether it is to be 
dealt with by Committee or Commission. 
The Mover of the Address, I think, 
clearly gave it to be understood it was to 
be dealt with by a Committee of this 
House. I must congratulate the Go- 
vernment on that decision, for I cannot 
pretend that they have been happy in 
their attempts to deal with problems by 
Commissions instead of Committees. 
They have appointed two Commissions 
—one dealing with the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the other with a very im- 
portant and interesting problem in Ire- 
land. The Highland problem, in_ its 
ultimate bearing, has a social aspect, but 
the basis for any legislation with regard 
to the extension of crofters’ holdings is a 
question, in the first instance, of the possi- 
bility of turning the land in the High- 
lands to a particular purpose. It is 
rather a question for experts, and for ex- 
perts alone. The Government 
chosen ‘to make up a Commission of 
eight, four of whom I understand to be 
gentlemen interested in, and acquainted 
with, the Highlands generally, but not 
acquainted with the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the Highlands at all, whilst all 
of them are deeply committed cn the 
very question into which they are asked 
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to examine. I do not know what good 
results the Government anticipate from 
their inquiry. I am not hostile to the 
inquiry itself. I am sure the more the 
truth is known about the state of things 
in the Highlands the better for every- 
body concerned ; but if the Government 
desire not to put off awkward questions 
by appointing a Commission, but to have 
a Commission which will command 
respect, that is not the way in which a 
Commission should be constituted. But 
there is a Commission even more famous, 
I would say notorious, than that which 
is about to begin in the Highlands, and 
that is the Commission which, in con- 
sequence of a compact between the pre- 
sent Government and that most im- 
portant section of their followers, was 
appointed to examine into the position of 
the evicted tenants. I have had to 
deal with this Commission elsewhere, 


and I have no particular desire to 
repeat, though I am ready to do 
so, what I have already said; 


but I think it is absolutely necessary that 
on this occasion, when it is our business 
to make a survey of what the Govern- 
ment has done since last we were as- 
sembled within these walls, it is abso- 
lutely necessary I should say something 
about a question which has so properly 
engaged the attention of the public. The 
composition of the Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
mission was, on the face of it, an unfair 
one. Turn and twist the thing as you 
may, it is quite clear that the opinions of 
the majority of the gentlemen who are 
now carrying on this examination into 
the position of the evicted tenants do not 
make them fair representatives of the 
various interests concerned. You might 
have appointed a Commission not con- 
taining persons of strong political views 
to make a representation as to what you 
were to do with the evicted tenants. I 
admit that the objection to such a course 
was great, because probably any small 
body of gentlemen who were not com- 
mitted to political views on this question 
would have told you there was nothing 
to be done. That would not have suited 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
who was responsible for the government 
of Ireland, and, therefore, there is a great 
deal to be said for appointing gentlemen 
who, at all events, represented something 
or other. But I think you should have 
chosen a Chairman who would preserve, 
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at all events, the externals of fairness. I 
do not think you add to the dignity or 
authority of the Commission you appoint 
when you select men who, whatever be 
their ability or their position in the 
country, are moved to behave as the Pre- 
sident of that Commission undoubtedly 
did behave, even from the very first’ day 
it sat. He appeared to riot and revel in 
his sudden freedom from the trammels 
which bind an English Judge, and he 
could not refrain from indulging in the 
unwonted luxury of delivering the verdict 
before he had heard the evidence. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : A gentleman of 
law and order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But my 
complaint in reference to this Commission 
is not based wholly or chiefly on what I 
am obliged to describe as its imperfect 
composition. My complaint is that there 
is no adequate machinery,and that, owing 
perhaps to the action of the President, and 
perhaps to the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman, no machinery has been pro- 
vided by which any cross-examination 
could take place on the evidence put 
before the Commission. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman is under the impres- 
sion that he was following a precedent, 
or that the Commission, at all events, 
were following precedent in not allowing 
counsel or persons interested to appear 
and cross-examine on their own behalf. 
So far as my knowledge of the matter 
goes it would be difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, to find a Viceregal Com- 
mission in Ireland (“ Oh, oh !”) Is 
this, or is it not, a Viceregal Com- 
mission ? It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a Viceregal Com- 
mission like this—for it was a Vice- 
regal Commission and nothing else—-in 
which cross-examination by counsel or 
the parties interested has not been per- 
mitted. I care nothing about these 
technicalities, I should not have objected 
to the right hon. Gentleman creating a 
new precedent had it been a good prece- 
dent. But you have only got to read 
eursorily the examination on any day of 
this Commission to see that the results 
of its labours are rendered hopelessly 
worthless—(“ No, no!”)—by the fact 
that no adequate cross-examination takes 
place upon it at all. I heard some hon. 
Gentleman expressing dissent from the 
Benches opposite, and, therefore, to 
satisfy him I will give an illustration of 
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the kind of thing I mean, and he will 
find twenty more if he wants them. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) was examined 
the other day before the Commission, 
and he gave a very great deal of iaterest- 
ing and valuable information, and among 
other things he stated that the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” was a purely agrarian battle. 
He was asked a good many questions on 
that subject, and nobody who reads his 
evidence, as reported in the Freeman's 
Journal, but will agree with me in saying 
that the purport of it was unquestionably 
to this effect : that the“ Plan of Campaign” 
—with regard to which not a single 
criticism has ever been passed by any 
member of the Commission at all—the 
“Plan of Campaign” was for purely 
agrarian purposes. Now, Sir, one of 
the members of the Commission was 
Mr. Roche, Q.C. He was counsel for 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo when he was tried for 
participation, I think I am right in 
saying, in the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
[Mr. W. O’Brien: No; I think you 
are wrong.] At all events, that is not 
material to the point I am about to 
make. Part of the evidence against the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo consisted in certain speeches de- 
livered in connection with the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” In those speeches I under- 
stood—I have looked at those speeches, 
and they are incapable of any interpreta- 
tion whatever other than this—that the 
“ Plan of Campaign” was part of a political 
movement carried on for political objects, 
and was part of the machinery by which 
Home Rule Government was to be 
brought in. Now, Mr. Roche must 
have been cognisant of these facts, 
because he was counsel to the hon. 
Gentleman, and I presume he knows 
enough about Ireland, even if he had 
not been counsel, to have been aware 
that the statement of the “ Plan of 
Campaign” was a purely agrarian 
business is a paradox so monstrous that, 
at all events, a little bit of cross-exami- 
nation would not have been indecent or 
improper. Not one single word or question 
was asked by any member.cf the Com- 
mission, from the President downwards, 
in order to test the statement, which, I 
suppose, will appear in the official 
Reports of that Commission as an 
authoritative and unquestioned fact. The 
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hon. Gentleman who said “No, no” 
when I said just now that the machinery 
for cross-examination was inadequate 
may now be disposed to change his 
opinion, and he may think, at all events 
from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment themselves, it would have been 
well that they should have appointed a 
Commission, the result of whose labours 
would have been less open to question 
than is inevitably the case at present. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman pardon me ? I say 
the question was put to me, in connection 
with that question, whether, in instituting 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” we ever con- 
sidered the political opinions of the men 
connected with it. I was cross-examined 
on that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member, I believe, was asked that ques- 
tion, and I believe he said “ No.” But 
I notice a passage in one of the hon. 
Gentleman's speeches— 
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“We call upon you to tel us to destroy this 
Government of men called landlords --(cheers 
and groans)—who never in the past history of 
Ireland have shown any sympathy for her 
people, and who, when any demand has been 
made in the past to set free our country, these 
landlords have always stood forward as fore- 
most and bloodiest to put down the national 
ranks. Believe me, you will never see in 
Ireland a free people, never see this country a 
free country able to deal with its own laws 
until,” as he implied, “ this plan was success- 
ful.” 


Mr. DILLON: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the right hon. Gentleman, but as 
he has taken me so strongly to task, and 
insinuated that I gave an untruthful 
answer on that occasion, I would ask 
him to be good enough to explain to the 
House his idea of the distinction between 
an agrarian and a political movement ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: That would be 
a very interesting and proper subject for 
cross-examination. The hon. Gentleman 
has replied it was not political but it 
was agrarian. I will give him a broad 
distinction which I think adequate. I 
say that a conspiracy which is directed 
against men, not because of their 
particular relations to their particular 
tenants, but because they formed what 
is described as part of the garrison—the 
loyal garrison of the country—a con- 
spiracy which is directed avowedly to 
bring these men to their knees, and is 
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avowedly a part of the method by which 
Irish nationality is to be vindicated, 
that, I say, whatever else it is, is un- 
questionably a political movement; and 
in spite of the speeches to which 
I have referred, and in spite of Mr. 
Roche’s knowledge of those speeches, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo was allowed to answer, 
without cross-examination, a question as 
to the character of the combination in 
these words, “It was a purely agrarian 
movement. Entirely, of course.” I 
have no desire to come into conflict with 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, and it 
is not his merits or demerits that are 
now in question, but what I am pointing 
out to the Irish Secretary, and to the 
right hon. Gertleman who will follow 
me in this debate, is this—you have by 
this incident, and many others I might 
have mentioned, erected a tribunal which 
is incapable of carrying out the first 
duty of any tribunal, because by its lack 
of power of cross-examination it cannot 
get at the truth. Before leaving this 
question of the evicted tenants I should 
like to ask, as a merely practical inquiry, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
any hope of their reporting soon? As 
far as my observation goes, there was 
nothing in their reference, though there 
may have been in their instructions, but 
there was nothing in the reference to 
confine their attention to the “ Plan of 
Campaign” estates; I am not aware 
they made any inquiry into the case of 
tenants not on the “ Plan of Campaign” 
estate. Are they going to report only 
on one branch of the inquiry? Are 
they going to report soon, and, if not, are 
these tenants—in whom the hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland and the Government are 
so deeply interested—are these tenants 
going to continue in their present diffi- 
cult position without in the least knowing 
what is the elucidation and the position 
to be proposed by the Government? It 
would be interesting to know this, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
us some information on the subject. 
Well, Sir, the Speech goes on to say 
that— 

“The proclamations recently in force which 
laced Ireland ander exceptional provisions of 
aw have been revoked, and I have the satis- 
faction to inform you that the condition of that 


country with respect to agrarian crime con- 
tinues to improve.” 
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I gather from that that, in the minds 
of the Government at all events, there 
is, if not an immediate connection be- 
tween the repeal of the proclamations 
mentioned and the diminution of crime, 
as between cause and effect, at all events 
they wish us fully to grasp that there is 
no antagonism between these two par- 
ticular sections and the improvement of 
the country. Well, what were those 
proclamations ? I believe in the main 
they consisted, and consisted only, of 
power to change the venue and power of 
special jury and secret inquiry. These 
were the only parts of the Crimes Act 
in foree in Ireland when the late Govern- 
ment left Office. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : With a view to 
the General Election ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was not 
done immediately before the General 
Election, on the contrary it was a 
position of affairs of long standing. 
However, at present the merits of the 
late Government are not the question. 
We are discussing the position and 
merits of the present Government. I 
want to know, in the first place, why 
the Government particularly triumphed 
in the repeal of those two sections. No 
doubt they were part of the Crimes Act, 
but they were parts of the Crimes Act 
and preceding Crimes Acts, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
has over and over again said that they were 
not to be described as coercion, that they 
were not in diminution of personal 
liberty. I think that either he or some 
members of his late Government actually 
went the length of suggesting that these 
provisions should be extended to Eng- 
land, and have force here as at this 
moment they have force in Scotland, 
therefore when the present Government 
repealed those things it was not in the 
interests of liberty that they did 
it. In what interest was it? 
These two sections could only have 
two effects, they would facilitate the 
detection of crime and the punishment of 
the crime. To which of those objects 
was it the right hon. Gentleman objected, 
and does he feel so confident at this 
moment, in spite of the improvement of 
which he boasts in the Speech, and no 
doubt rightly boasts—does he feel so 
confident that the perpetrators of the 
moonlight raids, of the agrarian murders 
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and outrages which have taken place since 
the repeal of those two sections—does he 
feel confident that they will be detected, 
and if detected will be brought to 
justice ? I believe I am not going 
beyond the truth when I say that since 
Lord O’Hagan’s reform of the Jury 
Acts in 1872 there has not been a con- 
viction before an ordinary jury, except at 
Winter Assizes, for an agrarian crime. 
A Winter Assize, as every one who has 
been in Ireland knows, is equivalent to-a 
change of venue, and at a Winter Assize, 
under all circumstances, a certain number 
of convictions in clear cases have been 
obtained. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
for some reason which I dare say he will 
explain, but which I cannot conjecture, 
has forborne to deal with many of these 
cases at the Assize. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): No, no. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will he give 
us a full account of them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That accusation 
is entirely unfounded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My sugges- 
tion was that many cases have not been 
dealt with at the Winter Assize. That 
was my suggestion, and I am glad to hear 
the contradiction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I shall have another opportunity 
of criticising the right hon. Gentleman, 
but in the meantime I entirely accept his 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman, I 
presume, would agree with me in saying 
that it was a good policy to bring forward 
these cases at the Winter Assize, as there 
was a greater chance of justice being 
administered. The right hon. Gentle- 
man agrees with me in that. Why have 
you a better chance of justice? Because 
you haveachange of venue. The right hon. 
Gentleman admits that you have a better 
chance from change of venue—then why 
has he withdrawn that part of the Crimes 
Act which gives that change ? Why has 
he deliberately deprived himself of a 
weapon incapable of abuse—but yet by 
which the criminal might be brought to 
justice? How many men have been 
made amenable for offences committed in 
Clare and elsewhere during the last few 
months. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
been really successful in finding out the 
perpetrators of outrages, and, after they 
have been found out, in bringing them to 
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justice? If he has, then, and not till 
then, he may put in a paragraph to boast 
that he has abolished this admittedly 
salutary provision of the law, and that, 
nevertheless, the agrarian condition of 
Ireland continues to improve. Now, 
*with regard to the improvement of Ire- 
land itself, the right hon, Gentleman 
has advantages which his predecessors 
never enjoyed. He has the aid in pre- 
serving law and order of a great many 
importaut influences which were not at 
the command of the late Government. 
There are those deeply interested in the 
success of this Administration, not with- 
out some influence upon the rise and fall 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, who are 
bound by the very necessities of their 
position to give every aid to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I do not grudge it him 
—I rejeice in any good consequences 
that may ensue from it. But the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that there 
are dangers in that situation which he 
has not apparently seen his way wholly 
to avoid. If you work too much with 
those who have been connected with per- 
sons who have broken the law you should, 
at ail events, be careful to do nothing to 
suggest to the public the impression that 
you have bought their support by the 
favour of criminals. I am not sure that 
the present Government have done all 
that they could do to avoid that rock. 
Ido not allude here more principally or 
particularly to the release of two dyna- 
mite criminals, to which a great deal of 
public attention has recently been called. 
On the contrary, with regard to one of 
those men—Egan—I recollect that my 
right hon. Friend, unfortunately not now 
in his place, the late Secretary for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) dis- 
tinctly told me that he would have 
released him 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : Released Callan. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I think 
I am right; and at all events, without 
resting upon personal reminiscences of 
private conversation, I believe that my 
right hon. Friend stated in this House 
that he did see a very wide distinction 
between the case of Egan and the other 
men. With regard to Callan, I have no 
recollection of any conversation with my 
right hon. Friend; but I should be pre- 
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pared to accept the statement of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who is responsible in this matter, if 
he were to tell the House that the release 
of these men was no part of a policy of 
amnesty, and that he had no intention 
whatever of recommending the extension 
of the Royal clemency to other persons, 
with regard to whom special cireum- 
stances could not be alleged, who had 
been found guilty of those crimes. If he 
makes that statement, I for one should 
be content; but it must be recollected 
that I should never even have raised this 
question, or asked for a statement front 
Ministers of the Crown upon the subject, 
if the present Administration had not by 
their previous declarations and recent 
acts given toc much ground for the 
suspicion which has taken hold of the 
public mind that they are perfectly pre- 
pared to buy political support by reeom- 
mending the extension of the Royal 
clemency to criminals. I am certainly 
not going to make an accusation so grave 
without attempting some proof, and as 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway cheer 
me I will begin by quoting from a speech 
of one cf these. I observe that the Sua 

ber for the City of Cork (Mr. W. 

O’Brien) made a speech on January 17th 

to which I beg respectfully to call the 

attention of the Home Secretary. Speak- 

ing at the Meath Convention on the 17th 

January, the hon. Member said,— 

“IT myself was engaged in a very urgent 
correspondence with the Home Secretary as to 
the case of John Daly and James Egan, as to 
whom I have a very particular feeling in the 
matter, and a very considerable hope of a satis- 
factory conclusion at the very moment when 
that diabolical explosion at Exchange Court - 
came to thwart and deprive these unfortunate 
men of their chance of liberty,” 
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There is only one conclusion to be draw 
from that speech. An important Member 
and supporter of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Morley) is under the impression that 
after the correspondence conducted be- 
tween himself and the Home Secretary 
Daly was only kept in prison—not be- 
cause he was a dynamiter, not becanse 
he was a man who ought to be kept in 
prison—but simply because another 
dynamite explosion in Dublin Castle 
made it inexpedient on political grounds 
and in view of the temper of the public 
mind in England. That is not my 
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but that is the view of the hon. 
Member for Cork. That is what the 
Member for Cork thinks of it, and I 
say if the right hon. Gentleman has 
the misfortune to possess such friends, it 
is impossible he should wholly escape 
from the accusations which have been 
levelled—and, as I believe, unjustly 
levelled—at the Home Office administra- 
tion for the last few weeks. There is 
another and even more serious reason or 
justification for the suspicion which un- 
doubtedly exists in the public mind on 
the subject, and that reason is the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland dealing with the release 
of the Gweedore prisoners. Now, Sir, I 
do not wish to go at length into the case 
of the Gweedore prisoners, but I must 
remind the House of the bare outline of 
certain material facts. There was a 
warrant out against Father McFadden. 
Father McFadden deliberately evaded 
the police weekday after weekday. 
Father McFadden publicly announced 
that if he were arrested there would be 
bloodshed in Gweedore, and finally, after 
the police had in vain attempted to serve 
the warrant upon him, an effort was 
made at a certain place on a Sunday 
morning, and in the course of that effort 
Inspector Martin was most brutally mur- 
dered. A certain number of the persons 
engaged in that transaction were made 
amenable. They were brought before 
the magistrates, and subsequently brought 
before the Assizes. They pleaded 
guilty, or rather a number of them pleaded 
guilty, and they received sentences most 
carefully considered by the Judge, as 
anyone can see who reads the reports of 
the case. One got 10 years, two seven, 
and one five. Their cases were sepa- 
rately and carefully considered by the 
Judge, and he explained at great length 
that they were fortunate in getting off 
with the sentences which were inflicted 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman 
comes into office, and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, the controller of the prerogatives of 
mercy, takes up his duties, and almost 
immediately after ali these men, whether 
sentenced to 10, seven, or five years, are 
let out without, as faf as I know, or as 
far as we have heard, any steps being 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman either 
to discover the Judge’s opinion, or to 
discover the merits of the case and deter- 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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mine what ought to be done. The right 
hon. Gentleman objects to that. I as- 
sume, therefore, he did go into the merits 
of the question, and I presume, therefore, 
he consulted his present Attorney 
General. His present Attorney General 
(The MacDermott) was the counsel for 
the accused on that occasion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As a matter of 
fact I did not consult the present 
Attorney General, exactly, because he 
had been counsel in the case. The 
person I consulted most was the Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Did he then 
bring befcre Lord Herschell the facts 
which, had he consulted the Attorney 
General, he might have made himself 
acquainted with ? The right hon. 
Gentleman appears to think I brought 
in the name of the Attorney General 
because there might be a suspicion that 
the Attorney General having been coun- 
sel for these men would be unduly 
favourable to this case, but my point 
was exactly the opposite. [An hon. 
Member: Explain.} I will explain. 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
knows too much about the ease. Had 
you consulted him he could not have said 
—and you know he could not have said— 
that in his opinion these men did not 
deserve all they got in the way of 
sentences ; but even more, because it so 
happens, Mr. Speaker, that on this case 
a side light was thrown by a certain 
trial of libel, in which the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Timothy Healy), who 
was one of the counsel for these men, 
was plaintiff. The present Attorney 
General for Ireland was the other 
counsel with him for the defence of 
these men, and he was examined in this 
libel action. . What came out at that 
trial? It eame out that in the opinion 
of counsel themselves—in the opinion 
of the Member for Louth and the 
Attorney General for Ireland—the 
Crown had got a pull in this case— 
the Crown had got worsted in the trial 
of these men, who had got off with much 
smaller sentences than they would have 
got if the Crown had laboured success- 
fully to conduct their own case. It 
came out conclusively that there were 
facts stated upon the brief for the de- 
fence which, had they been known to 
the counsel for the prosecution, might 
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have ended in the hanging of these very 
men; that these were facts known to 
a Castle official—I suppose the Attorney 
General is a Castle official—they were 
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known to the Member for Louth, 
they might have been known to 
the right hon. Gentleman, for 


they were not secrets which a coun- 
sel was bound to keep with regard to his 
<lients, but facts made notorious in the 
Courts of Law in Ireland, and of which 
reports can be read to this day in the 
files of the Freeman's Journal. I say 
these being the facts of the case, 
the Minister who shows his contempt 
for the safety of the police by arbitrarily 
diminishing the just punishment of these 
malefactors is using the prerogative of 
mercy not as it was intended to be used 
—namely, as an instrument of justice— 
but that political ends may be furthered. 
The remainder of the Speech, about 
which I shall be very brief—as I am 
conscious that I have already occupied 
the House an undue length of time— 
deals with projects of legislation. I do 
not mean to discuss those projects at any 
length. Some of them deal with subjects 
which ought to be dealt with, and which in 
my opinion are eminently worthy of the 
consideration of this House. Some of 
them deal with subjects on which I shall 
certainly reserve my criticism till we see 
the exact form in which the present 
Government propose to deal with them 
—such, for instance, as the reform of 
the Registration Laws, the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and other Bills. Other 
measures seem merely to be considered 
—I judge from the position they occupy 
in the Speech—as a somewhat barren 
homage paid to the Newcastle Programme 
—and I do not collect that the Govern- 
ment have any very great belief in the 
possibility of bringing them to an issue 
in the course of the present Session. 
That may well be. All Governments 
are liable to bitter disappointments—and 
I have no ground for anticipating that 
the present Government are likely to be 
more fortunate than their predecessors. 
One of these Bills, however, I must say 
a word about. It is that dealing with 
the Ecclesiastical Establishments in 
Scotland and Wales. I pass by the 
question of shorter Parliaments, for I do 
not suppose that any gentleman on either 
side of the House supposes that the life 
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of this Parliament, at all events, will be 
unduly prolonged. But with regard to 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, I want to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
agrees with, I think it was the Mover of 
the Address, who stated that this pro- 
cedure—namely, of bringing in Bills for 
the prevention of the growth of new 
vested interests in the Ecclesiastical 
Establishments of Scotland and Wales— 
is in accordance with precedént. So far 
as I have been able to discover, it is not 
in accordance with precedent. A Bill of 
a similar import was brought in, no 
doubt, in the case of the Irish Church, 
but after a Resolution of the House of 
Commons—declaring in favour of Dis- 
establishment. Then, and not till then, did 
the right hon. Gentleman think himself 
justified in bringing in a Bill which must 
have for its effect the paralysing of the 
great clerical institutions with which it 
deals, and can anything be conceived 
more cruel than the position of a Church 
in Scotland and in Wales if these Bills 
were passed? That they would be followed 
rapidly or effectually by any process of 
Disestablishment nobody acquainted with 
the difficulties inherent in any pro- 
gramme of Disestablishment can possibly 
believe, and therefore it is actually 
proposed by the Government that, in 
the absence of any Resolution of the House 
in favour of Disestablishment, and with 
nothing before them except the record of 
past Sessions, uniformly adverse to Dis- 
establishment, they should bring in, and, 
if possible pass, Bills which, should they 
become law, will paralyse the efficiency 
of the Church of Scotland and the 
Church of Wales, will place them in an 
impossible situation, and will hold out to 
them no hopes of a final issue either in 
the direction of Establishment or in the 
direction of Disestablishment. Sir, I 
cannot conceive that when the Govern- 
ment really face the policy which they 
have undertaken in the Speech from the 
Throne they will deliberately elect to 
adhere to it. But, Mr. Speaker, all these 
final paragraphs of the Speech sink into 
insignificance compared with that one 
paragraph dealing with what is described 
as “provision for the government of 
Ireland.” The task of carrying through 
that gigantic constitutioval revolution is, 
indeed, heavy enough for the shoulders 
of any Parliament, sufficient to occupy 
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the time of any Session. I suppose it 
will be my fate to make many speeches 
before the Session closes upon this ques- 
tion. I do not mean to discuss it now. 
It can hardly even be that the Debate on 
which we are now engaged shall close 
without some geatleman opposed to that 
policy challenging one or other of the 
main issues raised by any Home Rule 
Bill. I shall reserve until that occasion 
arises anything I have to say, contenting 
myself now with observing that vigorous 
indeed must be .the faith which shall 
seriously believe that any measure of the 
kind indicated in the speeches of the re- 
sponsible Members of the Government 
shall carry out the great objects indicated 
in the paragraph which deals with the 
question of Home Rule. There we are 
told that this Bill 

“has been prepared with the desire to afford 
contentment to the Lrish people, important re- 
lief to Parliament, and additional securities for 
the strength and union of the Empiie.” 

Even in the first blush of enthusiasm 
for their own measure I can hardly be- 
lieve that the gentlemen on that Bench 
accept in their own hearts the statement 
that they have put inthe Speech. Well, 
I do accept that, but it is difficult to 
accept it. I 
their faith; I admire the boldness and 
the audacity of their convictions. We 
are asked to find securities for the 
strength and union of the Empire in a 
measure which reverses the invariable 
process by which every Empire in the 
world has been built up. It is a measure 
which runs counter not to this lesson or 
that lesson, but to the whole lesson of 
all history. Show me an Empire which 
has grown in strength by any measure 
of the kind and I withdraw. So far as 
my researches in history go, it has been 
by the concentration and not by the dis- 
sipation of power that Empires have been 
built up, and I shall not readily believe 
that the laws of history are going to be 
reversed for the special benefit of the 
British Empire. With regard to the 
other statement, that it has been pre- 
pared with the desire to afford content- 
ment to the Irish people, I can only say 
that a measure which-is regarded not 
merely with dislike, but with passionate 
and irreconcilable aversion by one-third 
of the Irish people, which is regarded 
with a sentimental approval mixed up 
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with a certain desire for spoliation and 
plunder by another third, and which by 
the remaining third is regarded simply 
as an instrument by which you are to 
wrest further concessions from the Im- 
perial Parliament, is not one, whatever 
else may be said of it, which is likely to 
afford contentment to the Irish people. 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Mr. Speaker, 
thongh I have heard many portions of 
the very comprehensive speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) 
with deep regret and strong dissent, 
some of his remarks even exciting 
‘n my mind astonishment at the. 
course pursued on this occasion, for 
the first time in my recollection, by a 
leader of the Opposition. I have great 
pleasure in referring to the graceful 
tribute which, at the opening of his 
speech, he paid to the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address. He did them 
both justice so large that for me he has 
left nothing to do. I will only say 
with respect tomy two hon. Friends that, 
in acknowledging the tact and judgment 
of the speeches which they delivered, so 
much to the satisfaction of the House, I 
am, I can assure them, not merely com- 
plying with a conventional custom—for 
such it may almost be said to have be- 
come—but I am rendering to them a 
spontaneous and genuine tribute which 
everyone who heard them knows to be 
deserved. The right hon. Gentleman in 
the beginning of his speech, which was 
the more pacific part of it, referred to the 
intentions of Her Majesty's Government 
and to Bills not in the Speech, as well as 
to Bills in the Speech. Undoubtedly 
those intentions are large. - Some, per- 
haps, may press us to frame further plans 
and add to the proposals that are now 
coming before Parliament. We may, like 
others, fail to give full effect te what we 
desire, but the measure of what we desire 
and what we have announced is to be 
found in the fact that we have seen for a 
long course of years, with an increasing 
eagerness in the country for vigorous 
legislation, a continuing growth in the 
arrears of that legislation, and we have 
thought it our duty to acknowledge 
largely that desire of the country, with 
the firm intention of losing no epportu- 
nity and sparing no effort to give effect 
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to the views we have expressed. There 
are Bills, undoubtedly, which it is the in- 
tention of the Government to present, 
and which it is their hope to-pass, not 
named in the Speech from the Throne. I 
will not go ever them, because I trust 
that in the course of a few days the 
notices given by the members of the Go- 
vernment will convey the most authentic 
information as to those Bills. There is 
one thing I should mention. It is the 
intention of the Government, proceeding 
partly from recollection of Debates in 
this House during the last Session and in 
no small part upon what has taken place 
in Wales during the recess, to issue a 
Royal Commission for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the land question in Wales. 
The right hon. Gentleman has put to me 
a number of specific questions. He asked 
me whether the proposal to introduce 
suspensory Bills is agreeable to precedent. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I said “ with- 
out previous Resolution.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman will look back to 
the circumstances of 1868 he will see 
that the Suspensory Bill did not rest 
simply on the previous Resolution and 
was not the natural sequence of such a 
Resolution. The Suspensory Bill was 
passed because the House was on the 
eve of dissolution, and not because it was 
an adequate sequel to the Resolution. 
There was no connection between the 
two, and the Suspensory Bill grew out 
of the circumstances of the House itself 
with respect to dissolution. Why, Sir,— 
why are we to be prohibited from taking 
cognizance of other circumstances besides 
a Resolution of the House ? If out of 30 
Members for Wales 28 are returned deter- 
mined for disestablishment, are we to be 
precluded from taking notice of that fact 
and proposing a measure which I de not 
believe with the right hon. Gentleman 
will in the slightest degree suspend, on 
the contrary, I believe it will quicken, 
the activity of the Church in Wales, and 
which is thoroughly justified by opinion 
in that country ? The same considera- 
tions are applicable to Scotland, though 
the numbers are not so conclusive. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken in his 
speech of precedent. I would like to 
know where he got the precedent for the 
Leader of the Opposition, in discussing 
upon the Queen’s Speech a_ specific 
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announcement, an inoffensive announce- 
ment, of a measure of the most enormous 
constitutional importance, and, while dis- 
daining all intention to discuss it, enter- 
ing in inflammatory sentences into a case 
which begged every question, which 
broached every argument, which exag- 
gerated all that could have been said as 
the result of the most careful inquiry and 
most comprehensive investigation of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman has 
done his best to prepossess the minds of 
those who follow him with conclusions 
the most extravagant, with contradictions 
of history the most glaring. “ Show me,” 
he said, “an Empire strengthened by the 
principles of local autonomy.” I will 
show him that every Empire which has 
adopted those principles has been 
strengthened. I quote the case of Austria. 
Now, Sir, I am going to carry the right 
hon. Gentleman back to the days of the 
declarations of Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Salisbury was then engaged in courting 
assiduously these Home Rulers—these 
Separatists—and he alluded in glowing 
terms to the case of Austria, and in- 
timated that it was not impossible that 
matter might be drawn from the case 
of Austria applicable to the case of 
Ireland. Have we in this country no 
experience in this matter? What was the 
relation of this country to its colonies 
60 years ago? A relation which, in the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman, 
would have been perfection itself. They 
were all ruled from the centre. The 
principles of freedom were diseounten- 
anced. The desire for separation was 
charged in Canada upon those who called 
for Canadian Home Rule. The same 
arguments were used, and the same 
imaginings freely dealt in, but not by 
the then Leader of the Conservative 
Party. He was not the man to follow 
such a course. What has happened ? 
An absolute revolution has taken place 
in the entire system of governing the 
people of the colonies of the Empire, 
and the consequence is that, instead of 
being a cause of weakness and discredit, 
they have become one of the chief glories 
of Great Britain, and one of the main 
sources of our moral strength. I want 
to get rid of these vagaries of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and pass to his treai- 
ment of Ireland. He appears to consider 
we have been guilty of great offence, 
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because after removing certain proclama- 
tions which he criticized in no invidious 
terms, but in terms of great mildness, we 
find a decrease of agrarian crime in 
Ireland. Let me here say that with one 
sentence of very severe denunciation in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
I should stand in the most cordial con- 
currence but for one slight defect, and 
that was its total want of truth and 
accuracy. No one, to whatever school 
or creed he belonged, would fail to 
denounce any Government which would 
condescend to debase itself by making 
the prerogative of clemency an instru- 
ment for gaining political support. And 
if these acts were proved, we should uot 
be behind the right hon. Gentleman in 
the severity of the censure we should 
bestow upon the guilty politicians. The 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot be matter of debate. It cannot 
be denied that the wise administration 
and the wise clemency, in my opinion, of 
my right hon. Friend and ef the Irish 
Government has been simultaneous with, 
and has been an illustration, and a 
favourable illustration, I think, of a 
continuing decrease of agrarian crime in 
Ireland. I will only say on that part of 
the subject that it appears to me painful 
to notice the unwillingness, the almost 
resolute determination, of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman to allow nothing to clemency 
and mercy, nothing to the disposition of 
a political mind which strives as far as 

ssible to meet the demands of a nation. 
I thought the whole of that part of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
pervaded by what I must call the animus 
of coercion. I have not time now to 
examine the great inaccuracies of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
on that subject, nor will I follow him 
into the argument about the dates of the 
withdrawal of the Coercion Act, or the 
particular parts of the Coercion Act 
withdrawn in various parts of Ireland. 
I must say one word on the subject of 
the Commission appointed under the 
advice of my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary. My right hon. Friend placed 


at the head of that Commission one of 

the most respected Judges in England. 

It was impossible for any man to give a 

better indication of the spirit in which 

he wished the inquiry to be conducted. 

The right hon. Gentleman has raised two 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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points, which are these—one is that cross- 
examination was improperly refused. If 
he can give me a single precedent of a 
case in which cross-examination has been 
practised, I 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I said there 
was no precedent in Viceregal Commis- 
sions. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What 
are the Viceregal Commissions in which 
cross-examination has been practised ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And I ask 
for a Return. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : You ask 
for a Return. But why, before a Return 
is granted, make these accusations ? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that Mr. Jus- 
tice Mathew is guilty of giving the ver- 
dict before he heard the evidence. That 
is what the right hon. Gentleman has 
himself been about. The whole of the 
attack on this Commission was an attack 
upon a body upon which it is totally im- 
possible to form a judgment until its 
Report is before us. The charge which 
the right hon. Gentleman made against 
Mr. Justice Mathew is a charge which 
in its fulness and its force as_ it 
appears to me recoils on himself. The 
Report he has declared must be absolutely 
worthless. If it is to be absolutely 
worthless, why does he weaken his own 
position by anticipating the fact? Why 
does he not wait until the Report is before 
is, when, if he is justified in his accusa- 
tion, he might urge it with legitimacy 
and with force. Now, I ought, before 
going to foreign affairs, to give one assur- 
ance with regard to Egan. The right 
hon. Gentleman demands of us that we 
should disclaim the idea which may have 
been charged upon us by some that the 
release of Egan was part of a policy of 
release—that is to say, a policy of release 
other than the policy of release which 
has been traditional in the Home Office, 
and which depends upon the careful exa- 
mination of case by case, and upon the 
dealing with each case on its real merits. 
The right hon. Gentleman may receive 
from me on this subject the most unequi- 
vocal answer. The subject was raised 
in the debate which preceded the defeat 
and resignation of the last Government 
in August last, and, in terms agreed upon 
with the most competent of my col- 
leagues, I entirely disclaimed any such 
policy of release or any such intention to 
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seek for political advantage through this 
medium, and I pledged those who were 
then in Opposition under no circum- 
stances to follow a contrary plan to that 
which has been in operation at the Home 
Office in respect to the remission or miti- 
gation of sentences on prisoners. The 
tight hon. Gentleman commented on two 
‘paragraphs of the Speech which relate to 
foreign affairs. He said he did not com- 
plain of the spirit of the paragraph which 
touches upon the case of Uganda, though 
he appeared to think it was totally out of 
keeping with the sentiments  deli- 
vered by those who were in oppo- 
sition when they questioned some 
proceedings of the late Government 
in respect to the country. He put to me 
@ question which was pointed in its 
nature and which deserves a reply. He 
wanted to know if Sir Gerald Portal 
proceeds to Ugenda and makes a Report 
upon the subject, what provision is to be 
made for the peace of the country 
during the period between his making 
that Report and the time when that Re- 
port might be received, might be con- 
sidered, and acted upon. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems very sensitive upon the 
condition of Uganda during a period of 
about nine or 12 months. Does he 
not see that, with tenfold force, the 
question he has put applies to the de- 
elaration of policy he made himself on 
behalf of his colleagues with regard to 
Uganda ? What was that declaration ? 
He disclaimed abandonment. He an- 
nounced in 1892 his intention to apply 
to Parliament in 1893 for powers to 
make a railway. The making of that 
railway of over 700 miles and over an 
elevation of many thousand feet must 
have occupied, I suppose, at least three 
or four years, besides the preliminary 
year of delay with which he began. 
What was to become of Uganda during 
those five years ? He is horrified at the 
idea that Uganda should be for one 
moment without the presence of the 
British Government, but he contem- 
plated with perfect satisfaction the five 
years—a most moderate estimate if Par- 
liament had ever agreed to his railway at 
all, of which I am doubtful. But I am 
aware that although that is a tu quoque, 
it is ina form which shows that five or 
six times what we appear to contem- 
plate was the fixed, and announced as 
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the fixed, policy of the late Govern- 
ment. Yet ¢u qguoque is a poor argument 
if you rest on tu guogue alone. The 
reason why we have done this is because 
our inquiry is a bona fide inquiry. With 
respect to Uganda there may be those in 
this House who think, and there may be 
many who desire, that we should wash 
our hands of it, and have nothing to say 
to it; but these gentlemen ought to 
consider what are the terms of the 
Charter given by the Crown to the East 
Africa Company. I will not at this 
time of the night attempt to weary the 
House by reading the terms of that 
Charter, but they are most remark- 
able, by reason of the largeness of the 
powers which they convey to the Secre- 
tary of State both for compelling and 
controlling the company, and by the 
manner in which they give authority to 
the company for exercising the rights of 
government. They certainly raise ques- 
tions which are not very easily answered. 
What is the condition of the British 
Government? Its condition is this— 
that it has been represented in the 
country almost exclusively by two 
parties—on one side the agents of the 
East Africa Company, and on the other 
side by the missionaries, to whose inde- 
pendent efforts ail possible honour is 
due. But there is no evidence before 
us which proceeds from persons who are 
entitled or who are even well qualified 
to aye on the part of the British 
people, or direct the course which they 
ought to take. The Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman accepted—I do 
not see how they could do otherwise— 
the policy of withdrawal of the com- 
pany. They did not provide—and I do not 
see well how they could wisely have 
provided—any machinery to take up the 
actual work of the company and form a 
consecutive line of proceedings. They 
left a state of things in which we are 
almost entirely in the dark as to what 
may be the relations and what the ex- 
pectations created by the circumstances 
that have taken place. We had no other 
course to take except by sending a com- 
petent person to that country in order to 
make investigations upon the spot and 
to place ourselves in such a position that 
we might be enabled to arrive at a 
rational, temperate, and well-informed 
conclusion on behalf of Parliament and 
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the country. I have seen it stated by a 
gentleman of very good authority that 
Sir Gerald Portal carries to Uganda a 
foregone conclusion, and that he is a 
determined advocate of annexation. If 
that be so, it is not known to us; it is 
not believed by us. It is believed and it 
is known—we proceed on his own official 
declaration—that he proceeds there with 
large and comprehensive views upon the 
whole question, with an earnest desire to 
bring out its difficulties as well as its 
obligations, and advise that course which 
muy appear for the best, and place us in a 
condition in which we may be enabled 
to arrive at a_ rational conclusion. 
Then comes the criticism of the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the ease of Egypt. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks me if I 
can give the causes of the late proceed- 
ings of the Khedive in- Egypt. Sir, I 
think I am hardly the person to whom 
such an inquiry should be addressed. 
What we lament and consider unfortu- 
nate is that the Khedive made no com- 
munication to us about these causes, that 
he took a very important measure of in- 
ternal government, and took it not, as we 
conceive, in conformity with the usage 
which had been long established and un- 
interruptedly pursued—with one excep- 
tion, I may say. There was a cireum- 
stance which tended to raise the notion 
that the Prime Minister whom he dis- 
missed was a person whom he might 
properly dismiss—that was, that he was 
unfit for his duty, as he was suffering at 
the time from grave indisposition—an in- 
disposition which at the time disqualified 
him from performing the duties of his 
office. It did not disqualify him, as we 
believed, permanently, but at the same 
time there was a course open there which 
it would be unfair to suppress. Apart 
from that, I am afraid I must refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to other quarters. 
What we had to do was to consider the 
state of facts which arose in consequence 
of the act of the Khedive—an act fol- 
lowed by explanations and assurances on 
his part, the terms of which were such 
that it was impossible for us to take ex- 
ception to them. We consider that as 





far as those terms are concerned the rela- 

tions of the two Governments are placed 

on a footing which ought to be perfectly 

satisfactory. But the right hon. Gentle- 

man went a little beyond this—with what 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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intention I do not exactly know. He 
said that there had been rash declara- 
tions on the subject of Egyptian policy. 
It appears to me that when statements 
of that kind are made—and made with 
regard to persons whom they treat as 
having an important influence on foreign 
policy—they ought to be supported by 
something like particulars. I eutirely 
deny the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. What has been said by me 
on this subject of Egypt is, in my 
opinion, not half so dangerous as what 
has been said to-night by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. And now I am re- 
ferring to what all have heard. What 
did he mean by his description of tke in- 
crease of difficulties in Egypt, and why 
did he dwell on that subject except in 
order to suggest that we ought to lose 
no time in getting out of it? If not, 
what is the point in any declaration 
made by me which he refers to as rash 
and dangerous ? I believe that what I 
said was that if Lord Salisbury were able 
to carry to a conclusion the plans and 
policy which he himself had promul- 
gated, which he had pursued with great 
zeal and much ability and nearly brought 
to a conclusion, that he would have my 
support and approval in concluding them. 
It should be recollected that if Lord 
Salisbury’s plan had been carried out, if 
the Drummond Wolff Treaty had becn 
ratified—and it was not his fault that it 
was not ratified—we should at this 
moment be out of Egypt. Ii was due to 
an adverse series of circumstances—which 
we were taught to believe were untoward 
circumstances—that that Treaty was not 
carried into effect. In Egypt there are 
two things perfectly distinct. The one 
is the condition of the occupation, the 
great—according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the increasing—dangers which sur- 
round it; and the grave political consi- 
derations which are thereby raised, and 
which ought, I think, to be reserved for 
the most careful and most dispassionate 
consideration. That is one of the 
questions connected with Egypt. We had 
not to deal with that question, but we 
may have to deal with it as our pre- 
decessors had. A communication was 
made in the autumn to the British 
Government to the effect that the French 
Government desired to address to us some 
friendly overtures upon that subject, and 
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the French Government were assured, in 
reply, that any such overtures proceeding 
from them would be received by us in a 
corresponding spirit. Nothing has oc- 
curred in consequence of those preliminary 
communications ; but possibly something 
may occur, and if it should occur, doubt- 
less among the historical cireumstances 
that will assist in guiding us will be the 
very important proceedings adopted by the 
late Government. But the question we 
have had before us is a totally different 
question. I believe that not perhaps the 
whole of Europe, but that almost the 
whole of Europe, perceives that we had 
virtually no option in the crisis which 
was recently brought about. The re- 
sponsibility of our position is of the 
gravest character. We are entirely and 
exclusively responsible for the mainten- 
ance of peace and order in Egypt. The 
question whether the evacuation of Egypt 
would bea sound policy or not is a totally 
distinct question, and any opinionany man 
may hold upon it ought on no account to 
be allowed to obscure his pereeption with 
regard to the other and, for the moment, 
imperative question—what are our duties 
to Egypt while we stay there? If our 
duty is plainly to maintain order, if we 
are responsible for the preservation of 
order to all who might suffer from breach 
of order, for my own part I do not see 
how that responsibility is to be avoided. 
Undoubtedly, then, we must not flinch 
from doing—whether it be agreeable to 
us or not—that which on a rational and 
temperate view of the circumstances 


is necessary for the purposes of so 
maintaining order. We did not 
proceed on any vague intimation 


or any unwarranted assumption of our 
own, but upon the assurances both of 
the civil and military authorities on the 
spot; and I rejeice to think that what 
has been done has received the general 
acquiescence of the great body of the 
community both at home and abroad. I 
think that is all I have to say on the 
subjects referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I think I must add one 
word more upon the condition of Ireland. 
Perhaps it might be of interest to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House if 
I gave the figares, which are very short, 
that show that the statement in the 
Speech is not a hasty or unauthenticated 
statement with regard te agrarian crime. 
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In the year 1891 the agrarian offences 
were 472, and in the year 1892 they were 
405. Perhaps more remarkable than 
that is the comparison between the two 
halves of the year 1892. In the first six 
months the offences were 231, in the 
second six months they sank to 174, 
We have faith—within the limits of. 
reason and prudence—in the operation of 
conciliatory measures. If the right hon. 
Gentleman says, and says with some 
truth, that we are supported in the work 
of maintaining order in Ireland by 
agencies from which he did not derive a 
similar benefit, does that not raise very 
serious questions as to the soundness of 
his policy for maintaining order in Ire- 
land if it deprived him of some part of 
the social and moral influence which 
might have assisted him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not moral. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : By moral 
agencies I mean agencies in the moral 
sphere. The right hon. Gentleman has 
ascribed immorality wholesale to the 
Representatives of Ireland, but he does 
not seem to see the fundamental weak- 
ness implied by that very reproach in 
his own position. What is the position 
of aman who, standing in the face, if 
not of a nation, at any rate of four-fifths 
of a nation, is obliged to mistrust them, 
and when he has difficulties to meet has 
to have recourse to measures of coercion, 
and is obliged to confess that the Party 
opposing him has great social advan- 
tages over him? . One earnest hope I 
must express, and that is, that we shall 
not be inflamed before the time by violent 
denunciations, of the Bill we are about to 
bring in. If, indeed, there were any dis- 
position to hold back that Bill, 1 could 
understand that the impatience of the 
House might then find vent in denuncia- 
tions of that character. But surely it is 
better that, instead of resorting at this 
early date to rhetoric and declamation, 
we should wait to see what are the pro- 
visions which will be propounded for 
the acceptance of Parliament, and should 
then endeavour to give to those pro- 
visions the full advantage of a careful, 
and a deliberate, and, if it may be, even 
a benevolent, judgment. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: There is one 
opinion which the right hon. Gentleman 
attributed to me with regard to Egypt on 
which he was mistaken, and on which I 
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must have conveyed to him an impression 
which, I believe, I did not convey to the 
rest of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think that I was 
of opinion that the recent crisis would 
hurry, would necessitate, a more rapid 
evacuation of Egypt than might other- 
wise take place. What I did endeavour 
to explain was that the recent crisis 
showed new difficulties in Egypt, new 
responsibilities, and new dangers that 
would have to be met. The inference 
the right hon. Gentleman drew from my 
words was not the inference I drew 
myself, nor the inference I intended to 
convey. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) : I beg to move the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Barton.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





Original Question again proposed. 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had stated that his right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition had 
addressed the House in an unprecedented 
manner. It seemed to him (Mr. Barton) 
that his right hon. Friend had, as a 
matter of fact, shown exceptional 
chivalry in his speech. Referring es- 
pecially to the subject of the release of 
the dynamiters, he (Mr. Barton) knew 
he was speaking the feelings of many 
Members of the House when he said 
they would expect more information than 
his right hon. Friend had asked for. 
They would have to ask the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith) how it was that 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Barry) was informed that Egan was to 
be released from Portland Prison on a 
¢ertain morning, and was thus enabled 
to find his way to the door of the prison 
and meet that released convict. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not furnish 
some explanation, hon. Members would 
be led to the conclusion thai, in the 
words of a Nationalist newspaper, the 
Government wished to *nobble” Egan 
for one party in Ireland, As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister said 
his right hon. Friend had spoken in an 
unprecedented way, it was well to 
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remind the House that the Government 
had approached Parliament under un- 
precedented circumstances. Speaking 
prior to the General Election of 1885 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister referred to the state of things 
that would arise—and which, as a matter 
of fact, had arisen—if the Liberal Party 
were returned to Parliament in such a 
minority that it might become a majority 
with the aid of the Irish vote. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said, speaking as he 
said “ seriously and solemnly,” that though 
the Liberal Party was an honourable 
Party and trustworthy, it would not be 
safe to trust it, under such circumstances, 
to deal with the Government of Ireland, 
and that a Party in such a position and 


‘dealing with such a question would be a 


“source of danger to the country and 
the Empire.” The House thus had it 
on the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister himself 
that his Government was under existing 
circumstances a source of danger to the 
country and the Empire. Could the Prime 
Minister be surprised, under these 
circumstances, if the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition found it necessary to address to 
him language which naturally did not 
meet with his entire approval? His 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition was right, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was in- 
correct, in the statement he made across 
the Table and in the statement he had 
made at Newcastle, to the effect that at 
the Viceregal Commissions hitherto held 
cross-examination had not been per- 
mitted. He (Mr. Barton) had inquired 
into the precedents. He had found that 
there had been at least six such Viceregal 
Commissions during the past 35 years in 
which cross-examination was freely per-. 
mitted. The Commissioners were generally 
Irish lawyers, several of whom afterwards 
became Irish Judges. Among them were 
Lord Justice Barry, Mr. Justice Bewley, 
Mr.Justice Murphy, the late Judge Lynch, 
and the late Baron Dowse. Surely these 
were not men who would be impugned 
in the House for their ignorance of prece- 
dents. Baron Dowse was Attorney General 
in a former Gladstonian Government, and 
certainly he would have taken care to 
inform his mind on the subject of pre- 
cedents. Well, in every one of these 
cases cross - examination was freely 
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allowed, and the parties were repre- 
sented by counsel and solicitors, and the 
Judges subsequently, in their Reports, 
drew attention to the satisfactory results 
of the cross-examination. He could 
confidently assert that if cross-examina- 
tion had not been allowed these Com- 
missions would not have secured that 
amount of public confidence which they 
succeeded in obtaining. The Commis- 
sions of which he spoke included those of 
Londonderry, the earlier Belfast Riots, the 
Belfast Municipal, Dungannon, and 
Lurgan. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary relied upon the last 
Belfast Riot Commission of 1886, but 
he could not have relied upon a more 


unfortunate precedent. What had 
occurred in that case? Why the 
counsel for the Roman Catholic 


party asked to be allowed to cross-ex- 
amine. When Mr. Justice Day refused, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy pointed out the pre- 
cedents, and Mr. Justice Day re- 
plied to the following effect: “ True, 
I admit that there are precedents, 
but my case is a different one. Parlia- 
ment has given me statutory powers. 
It has given me by special Act power 
to summon witnesses ; and as I can force 
them to attend, I think we can dispense 
with cross-examination.” But what 
what was the present case? Parliament 
had not given statutory powers, and the 
Commission had no powers of procuring 
the attendance of witnesses, and could 
acquire no powers of the kind save by 
inspiring public respect, and he submitted 
that powers gained in that way would 
in this case be very small. The Chief 
Secretary might fairly be called upon 
to explain how it was that he had 
ignored precedents in the present case, 
particularly having regard to the fact 
that the Commission was a small one. 
He would challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman, furthermore, to defend the 
composition of the Commission when he 
came to speak of it. He had defended 
it at Newcastle, but on extraordinary 
grounds. He had represented that Mr. 
Redington was an Irish landlord. Ifa 
trades unionist was being tried by a 
blackleg and was told that that was the 
proper person to try the case because he 
was a working man, it would be as reason- 
able as to defend the appointment 
of Mr. Redington, because he was a 
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landlord. When the Chief Secretary 
and Lord Ripon were enthusiastically 
received at a demonstration in Dublin 
during the late Administration,this gentle- 
man made a speech in which he not only 
practically justified the Plan of Cam- 
paign, but in which he denounted the 
landlords as the worst enemies of their class 
and the worst enemies of their country. 
No doubt Mr. Redington believed what 
he said ; but was the man who entertained 
such a belief the right sort of man to put 
upon a Commission to try the Irish land- 
lords ? It was reported in the newspapers 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was present when the speech 
was made. Did he hear it? Did 
he know of it? If he did, how can 
he suggest to us that he was acting 
fairly in putting Mr. Redington on 
the Commission? Then, as to Mr. 
Roche, Q.C.—a respected member of 
his (Mr. Barton’s) own profession, and one 
against whom, as a lawyer, he would say 
nothing—he held it to be unfair to 
Mr. Roche, and to all parties con- 
cerned, to put him upon the Commis- 
sion. What was his record ? He wasa 
director of the Freeman's Journal 
during the most critical period of the 
evicted tenants’ question, when Clause 13 
of the Land Act of 1887 was in operation. 
No one could better answer the question, 
“Why was not Clause 13 taken advan- 
tage of by the evicted tenants?” than 
Mr. Roche. The Freeman’s Journal, 
for the conduct of which that gentleman 
was responsible, advised the people not 
to take advantage of it. One of the 
most important subjects of the Com- 
mission’s inquiry was the cause of the 
failure of this Clause 13 of the Act of 
1887; and to appoint that gentleman 
as one of the Judges to try the case was 
contrary to all justice. Probably the 
Chief Secretary was not aware of 
these things before; but now that the 
facts had been brought under his notice, 
he, (Mr. Barton) asked him as a fair- 
minded and honourable statesman how 
he could justify the appointment of 
Mr. Redington and Mr. Roche upon the 
Commission ? If it had been proposed to 
appoint these gentlemen to prosecute the 
landlords, it would have been most unfair ; 
but to constitute these gentlemen the 
Judges of the Irish landlords was a public 
scandal—a scandal which, he ventured 
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to think, would deprive the Commission 
and its Report of all value in the 
eyes of the House and the country. 
But what about the other two Commis- 
sioners? When the Commission was 
originally appointed there were two 
other gentlemen upon it. The Chief 
Secretary at Newcastle had taken credit 
for appointing Mr. O’Brien. Well, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had appointed 
Mr. O’Brien, he had taken care to de- 
prive the Commission of his presence 
very early. He had appointed him to 
another office after he had sat for only 
one day. They were entitled to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain whether 
it was intentional or only through care- 
lessness that Mr. O’Brien was promoted 
to another ottice after his appoimtment 
on the Commission. It was true the 
right hon. Gentleman had appointed one 
neutral man on the Commission—Mr. 
Murphy. He (Mr. Barton) knew some- 
thing of politics in Ireland, but he did 
not know that Mr. Murphy was a 
Unionist until he saw it announced in 
the newspapers. He would give the 
Chief Secretary every credit for having 
appointed this gentleman. But what 
happened in his case? So _ shocked 
was he at the high-handed conduct of 
the President, and the proceedings of the 
Commission, that he left the Commission 
in disgust ; and how could any fair-minded 
man blame the landlords for refusing to 
take part in the proceedings which the 
independent gentleman selected by the 
right hon. Gentleman found to be so in- 
consistent with his honour or position that 
he declined to take part in them? The 
right hon. Gentleman would find it hard 
to justify those proceedings. He (Mr. 
Barton) did not wish to enlarge upon 
the other subject the right hon, Gentle- 
man referred to—the release of the 
Gweedore prisoners. The hon. Member 
for North Louth (Mr. Timothy Healy), 
who defended the prisoners, had, of 
course, done his best for them, and 
he had had to confess after the 
sentences that they had “ got off in a 
coach.” Had the Chief Secretary re- 
leased the men on a ticket-of-leave ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY ? No. és 

Mr. BARTON would therefore ask 
for precedents. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them the prece- 
dent for men who had pleaded guilty to 

Mr. Barton 
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mapslaughter, and whom their own 
counsel had declared had got off fortu- 
nately in the sentences they received, 
being released after three years without 
a ticket-of-leave ? 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : I cannot 
admit that the men got off fortunately. 
It seems to me that the understanding 
arrived at was broken. 

Mr. BARTON said that the cireum- 
stances to which he was drawing atten- 
tion fairly entitled him to demand an ex- 
planation from him on these points. On 
what grounds could he justify these re- 
leases ? Why had he released Barabbas ? 
The reason he had offered at Newcastle— 
namely, the peaceful condition of 
Donegal—was neither more nor less than 
a paltry excuse for a revolutionary act. 
What was that peaceful condition due to ? 
To the conviction and imprisonment of 
these very men whom the right hon. 
Gentleman had now sent back without a 
ticket-of-leave to the district in which 
they had committed the offence. The 
right hon. -Gentleman thought he 
had governed Ireland with success 
during the last six months. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s colleagues and the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party joined 
in praising the right hon. Gentleman's 
Administration. If they were sincere 
in their praise, what a powerful argu- 
ment that was against Home Rule. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to govern Ireland with success under 
a Liberal Administration, why were they 
going to waste this Session by bringing 
in this miserable Home Rule Bill which 
everybody knew could not possibly be- 
come law ? If the right hon, Gentleman 
had succeeded in the government 
of Ireland, he had _ provided the 
most formidable argument against 
Home Rule that could be _pro- 
vided. But how had he governed 
Ireland ? He had governed it in a way 
which could not ensure permanent 
success. The right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends were delighted because the 
country had not yet been plunged into 
disorder. But it was the Leader of the 
Opposition who had restored order in 
Ireland. The system which the Leader 
of the Opposition set up in Ireland was 
not a transient system, and the stable 
structure which his right hon. Friend had 
built up could not be destroyed quickly. . 
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It would take more than six months 
to destroy the good work he had done in 
six years of Unionist Government. How 
had the present Chief Secretary governed 
Ireland? He (Mr. Barton) would not 
deal with outrages. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown himself a master 
of Castle statistics—he had shown how 
well he could shuffle and deal them. But 
he ventured to think that the right hon. 
Gentleman had largely preserved order, 
so far as he had preserved it, by making 
promises which he could never perform, 
and holding out expectations which 
were doomed to disappointment. For ex- 
ample, he had led the irish Nationalists to 
believe that the evicted tenants would be 
reinstated, and that the honest men who 
had taken their farms would be turned out. 
These promises of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were bills which would not be met 
when they fell due, and cheques which 
would be dishonoured when presented. 
Under these circumstances, what would 
become of the contentment of the Irish 
people? The right hon. Gentleman had, 
as a matter of fact, yielded to the 
blackmail of his political associates. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not refuse 
responsibility for the advice he had 
given the Lord Lieutenant, and he (Mr. 
Barton) would therefore ask him to 
explain how it was that the Lord 
Lieutenant refused the addresses of 
loyal subjects of the Queen who came 
forward and expressed the view that the 
legislative union was essential. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Dublin was a 
body of importance, and included men 
whose names commanded general respect. 
Their Council approached the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with arespectful address expressing 
welcome to him without a word of bitter- 
ness or reproach, but adding an opinion 
to the effect that the commercial 
interests of Ireland would be in- 
juriously affected by any interference 
with the legislative union. How did 
the Lord Lieutenant receive that 
address ? These respected merchants 
of Dublin were sent away, being told 
that their address was an insult to the 
Lord Lieutenant—Lord Houghton. The 
address was similar to the one they had 
presented to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
After that, what were tliey to believe 
about this veto of the Lord Lieutenant, 
which they were told was to be such a 
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great protection for the Loyalists of 
Ireland ? What chance had the 
Loyalists that his veto would be exer- 
cised to protect them when respectful 
addresses submitted by them were not 
listened to, because they expressed ap- 
proval of existing institutions. The 
Methodists of Ireland, than whom 
there was not a more orderly, quiet, 
or retiring body, came forward 
with addresses, stating most respect- 
fully that their lives and __ liberties 
depended on the maintenance of the 
legislative union, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant refused to receive them. Then 
in the appointments to Public Boards the 
Chief Secretary had made a clean sweep 
all over the country, removing many 
Unionists or Loyalists, and putting 
Nationalists in their places. He did not 
complain of Nationalists being put on 
the Boards when vacancies occurred 
in a proper way. But was a general 
policy of removal partisanship, or 
was it fair play? He would take 
the case of the division he represented. 
The Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners — the principal citizen of 
the town—had been removed, also the 
leading Presbyterian minister, who had 
been seventeen years on the Board. 
There was a universal belief in the place 
that these two men were selected for 
removal because it was desired to give 
a deliberate slight to the Loyalists of the 
place. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
carrying out his policy of blackmail, had 
been using not only his friends the priests 
and his supporters in the National Party, 
but all the instruments of coercion which 
remained at his disposal. He had been 
packing juries. In a non-political trial 
at Wicklow, in which the present Attorney 
General prosecuted, about 15 jurors 
were ordered to stand aside, all of 
whom were believed to be Catholics. 
No doubt the Attorney General would 
say, “We set aside jurors in order 
to secure fair trials.” Well, that 
was what the late Government 
and their supporters had said all 
along. When the Chief Secretary came 
to justify his release of the Gweedore 
prisoners—if he did so—and made use of 
the pretext of jury-packing, he would 
tell him to look into his own house and 
inquire how it came about that his own 
Attorney General had acted in this way. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had used 
other instruments of coercion. Eviction 
scenes had been reported in the news- 
papers. Boiling water had _ been 
thrown on bailiffs as much under the 
right hon. Gentleman as under | his 
predecessor. Formerly these things 
were regarded as sensational material 
for attacking the Government of the 
day, but now they were merely in- 
cidents which the Chief Secretary de- 
plored, but did not consider himself 
responsible for. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made some appointments, of 
which he (Mr. Barton) heartily ap- 
proved. He had, for instance, appointed 
Mr. Meade to be a Privy Councillor. 
As a Unionist, he desired to see Irish 
Nationalists taking the places which 
their position and ability entitled them 
to. It was said that the Irish Members 
would not take office. He believed they 
would if the Government would wait— 
if they would have patience. The 
appointment of Mr. Harrel as Under 
Secretary was one of which he approved ; 
but seeing that this gentleman had been 
selected from Dublin Castile, it would not 
appear that that place was such a cor- 
rupt and abominable place as it had 
been so often described by the friends 
and supporters of the present Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, he wished 
to say that since the right hon. 
Gehtleman came into Office the 
Loyalists had refrained from doing 






- anything to embarrass him. They had 


not made his government more difficult for 
him, and he would find, when he wished 
to uphold the law and preserve order and 
resist the undue pressure of the Irish 
Members, that they would afford himevery 
support in their power. He was led 
to make an appeal to him. When 
the right hon. Gentleman came to 
deal with these questions to-morrow let 
him ; ot use shallow pretexts, let him 
deal candidly with them, and make a 
clean breast of it. Let him candidly 
admit to the House that he had adopted 
and followed a policy of discreditable 
blackmail. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Sir M. J. Stewart.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Barton 
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Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite as to Procedure. It has 
been usual on the day after the meeting 
of Parliament to stop the discussion at a 
rather early hour in order to enable hon. 
Members who have Bills to introduce 
them. I should like to ask if the Govern- 
ment intend to adopt that precedent to- 
morrow, and to say at what hour they 
would propose to move the adjournment 
of the Debate ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite right in his deserip- 
tion of the practice usually followed in 
ceases of this kind. The Government will 
offer no objection to adjourning the 
Debate immediately after the first gentle- 
man who is good enough to sit down after 
3 o'clock. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 26th November 1892, sanctioning 
(1) a new Scale of Salaries for the Assis- 
tant Masters in the Nautical School of 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Greenwich ; 
(2) the payment of an allowance of £25 
a year toa Master acting for the Head 
Master in his absence; and (3) the 
grant of a pension of £204 5s. 4d. to the 
Storekeeper and Cashier at the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated 3lst January 1893, 
providing for the distribution of the sum 
available for Secondary Education under 
section 2 (1) (b) of “The Education and 
Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 
1892” [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, \st February 1893. 





MOTION. 


NEW WRITS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in all cases where the seat of any 
Member has beén declared void on the ground 
of corrupt practices or illegal practices, no 
Motion for thetissue of a new Writ shall be 
made without two clear days’ previous notice 
on the Notice Paper of the House, and that such 
Notice be considered before Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motions.”—-(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Seeing the Caief Whip of the Opposition 
in his place I would ask him whether he 
can now atéwer the question I put 
yesterday, namely, whether in the case 
of the issue of Writs—say, the Writs for 
Rochester, Hexham and Walsall — the 
Opposition claim the right to move 
them ? 


*Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): I should have preferred 
that this question should have been 
answered by my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; but in his absence, 
and knowing that we hold similar views 
on the matter, I have no hesitation in 
telling the hon. Member what has 
hitherto been the practice. The general 
praetice has been that new Writs should 
be moved by the Whip of the Party to 
which the late Member belonged, and no 
difference has been made in cases where 
the late Member has been unseated on 
Petition. Thus the Whip of the Party 
to which the unseated Member belonged 
has moved. As a matter of courtesy, the 
Government and Opposition Whips give 
each other a day's notice of their inten- 
tion to mgve Writs, and I should be glad 
if the hn. Gentleman’s friends would 
adopt a similar course. 


Motion agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST. GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. [ADJOURNED 

DEBATE }. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3Ist January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Lambert). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sir MARK JOHN STEWART 
(Kirkeudbright): We have had so few 
opportunities during the Recess of hearing 
Ministers speak on any question of public 
interest and public policy that we are 
entitled to hear from them on this occa- 
sion something more explicit than the 
fragmentary sentences in Her Majesty's 
Most Gracious Speech; and though I 
do not propose to-day to go fully into all 
the matters referred to in that Speech, 
yet there are several subjects that claim 
my attention as an Agricultural Member, 
and as connected with what I conceive to 
be the best interests of Scotland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter last night made very few remarks 
indeed on this pressing question—that is 
to say, the question of agriculture. We 
heard what the Mover of the Address 
said tous. He seemed to base his view 
of what would benefit agriculture on a 
different tenure being granted to farmers 
for the cultivation of their lands. Well, 
having had as much experience as 
that hon. Gentleman—having had ex- 
perience in many parts of the 
country—I can only say that on the best 
managed estates there are practically no 
impediments put upon the free cultiva- 
tion of the land. If any tenant has an 
idea, novel or otherwise, the landlord, if 
he be a wise one, will assist him in carry- 
ing it out. We all know that we cannot 
stand still in agricultural paths any more 
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than we can in the paths of other indus- 
tries. If we think we can raise more pro- 
duce by a more enlightened system of hus- 
bandry there is, I am satisfied, no land- 
lord sitting on this (the Opposition) side 
of the House who would not gladly en- 
force that view. There are many ways 
in which, in my opinion, we could con- 
siderably mitigate the difficulties of 
husbandry at this time; and I am glad 
to see that more than one of my friends 
have Motions down with that object. 
At the same time, we must remember that 
in this matter a great deal depends upon 
the action taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I trust that he will see his 
way to reduce those local burdens which 
press so heavily upon agriculture, and 
which give foreign countries and our 
colonial possessions so great an advan- 
tage over home producers. Speaking as 
largely interested in land, and as being a 
very large farmer on my own account, I 
know that America and our colonial 
dependencies can send produce tq Lon- 
don very much cheaper than we can send 
it from the south of Scotland, simply 
owing to the inequality of railway rates. 
Although Iam not an advocate of pro- 
tection—and I can tell hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that I have never advocated 
protection—I do think that home pro- 
ducers ought not to be unfavourably 
handicapped by preferences given to 
foreign competitors. We ought to stand 
on level terms with the foreigner when 
his produce reaches this country. It is 
said that it is the best foreign produce 
that is sent to this country. We cannot 
help that. We do not wish for any pro- 
tection beyond that which is fair and 
just and needful. And this applies not 
only to dairy produce and meat, but also 
to fruit and other matters with which we 
are deeply interested from an agricultural 
point of view. There is another point 
on which I should like to see something 
done—a point of which some notice 
should have been taken in Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech. I think that all 
foreign animals ought to be slaughtered 
at the port of debarcation. That would 
entail no extra cost or inconvenience to 
the consumer, and it’ would be a great 
protection against the importation of 
foreign disease. Then I should also be 
disposed to schedule not only pleuro- 
pneumonia and rinderpest, and every 
other disease at present scheduled under 
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the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
but also swine fever and tuberculosis. I 
have no doubt we shall be met with 
opposition from different parts of the 
House, and mainiy from gentlemen oppo- 
site, who always imagine that we are 
trying to raise the price of meat on. the 
poor man. We are trying simply to do 
what is right and just, and we think that 
unless these diseases are stamped out the 
poor man will suffer more than the rich man. 
I have the greatest horror of tubercu- 
losis. I am satisfied that many young 
people have their constitutions tainted 
with that fell disease amongst cattle, 
and it is rather to prevent that, and to 
take the proper and right view in regard 
to the poor man, that I venture to 
make this suggestion to the President 
of the Board of Agriculture. And here 
I must congratulate the President of 
the Board of Agriculture (Mr. Herbert 
Gardner) on the firmness of his attitude 
in carrying out the action of his 
predecessor in office. No doubt he has 
had difficulties to contend with. No 
doubt he may have felt disposed to take 
a somewhat opposite view, but he has 
not acted from Party motives. He has 
been just and equitable, and for that he 
deserves the support and confidence of 
this side of the House. I trust the sugges- 
tions I have made will meet with a favour- 
able response from Members sitting below 
the Gangway on this side of the House. 
They have every reason to desire that all 
cattle diseases should be stamped out, 
and that foreign cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of landing. If 
this is done we shall have to go to Ire- 
land for our store cattle, and knowing 
that Ireland is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, and that every Irish Mem- 
ber must feel deeply interested in the 
agricultural industry, I do trust that 
those Members will give us their support 
in carrying out the measures which we 
deem so necessary. If the Government 
propose those measures we shall be very 
glad to afford them all the assistance in 
our power in carrying them. Another 
matter I wish to refer to is this : Could we 
not make some effort during this Parlia- 
ment—whether it be a short or a long- 
lived one—to give better houses and 
homes to the working classes? Could 
not the Government see their way to 
enable landowners, whe are by no means 
in a very healthy condition as regards 
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their finances, to raise money at a cheap 
rate in order to give better houses to the 
working classes ? If they could see their 
way to do that they would earn great 
credit throughout the country. Just one 
word on Ireland. To my mind there is 
far more interest taken in social ques- 
tions than in the one great question that 
I suppose is to monopolise the whole of 
the time of this House during the pre- 
sent Session—a question which two- 
thirds of the constituencies do not care a 
rush about. It is monstrous that where 
there is so much depression in trade, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, we should be 
concentrating our attention upon effect- 
ing a revolution in our Constitution, and 
in satisfying the small band of so-called 
patriots in Ireland who do not, as we 
believe in this part of the House, repre- 
sent Ireland in its entirety. Then there 
is a question which, I believe, Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House lay 
great store by. They talk of “One Man 
One Vote,” without in any way looking 
at the consequences of such a piece of 
legislation, or considering the justice and 
fairness of the proposal. Why should 
not a person, provided he has intelli- 
gence, be permitted to vote in two 
counties, supposing he has property in 
them? “One Man One Vote” seems 
to me a monstrous proposition, unless it 
is accompanied with the provision of 
“one vote one value.” I hope it will 
not meet with ready acquiescence—at 
any rate on this side of the House. In 
regard to Uganda and Egypt, the 
Government deserve the hearty congratu- 
lations of the House for the course 
they have followed. Coming to Scot- 
land, the most important paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech is that in which 
it is stated that attention will likewise 
be invited to measures “for the preven- 
tion of the growth of new vested 
interests in the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in Scotland and in Wales.” I 
want to know the reason of that 
sentence. We have had none assigned 
as yet, except the precedent quoted last 
night. The Prime Minister stated last 
night that a Suspensory Bill was passed 
in the case of the Irish Church because 
the House was on the eve of a dissolu- 
tion. Are we to understand, before the 
Address has been voted, that the Govern- 
ment are going to the country in a 
very short period of time ? That is the 
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interpretation which any one would place 
on what the right hon. Gentleman stated 
to the House last night. He denied alto- 
gether that the Suspensory Bill was the 
sequence of the passing of a certain 
Resolution, which stated that the Irish 
Church would be disestablished and dis- 
endowed. That was the meaning my 
right hon. Friend on this side of the 
House attached to the Suspensory Bill, 
but it was repudiated by the Prime 
Minister. The Welsh Members, I under- 
stand, are fairly unanimous as to the ex- 
pediency of disestablishment in Wales, 
but it must be remembered that there 
are a large number of persons in the 
Principality who are not quite so 
anxious for the change as the Welsh 
Members. There are a large number 
of clergymen who are doing good, and 
who wish to continue doing it, who 
are not desirous of the change, also a 
large number of students who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. Those people, 
and many besides them, think that dis- 
establishment, instead of increasing the 
activity of the Church, will have the 
reverse effect. But I can speak with 
more authority and knowledge on the 
subject of the Church of Scotiand. To 
disestablish that Church I am convinced 
would be to damage the zeal of many 
who aspire to the ministry, and wish 
to devote their lives to the service of the 
Scotch Church. What reason does the 
Prime Minister or any of his colleagues 
assign for this part of the Address ? 
There has been no reason whatever 
assigned. We had in the last Session 
of Parliament a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the versatility of the Prime 
Minister's mind. We saw how com- 
pletely he changed his front, because he 
thought that change of front was suited to 
the circumstances of the day. It was not 
long before the General Election. He 
had had many opportunities of satisfying 
himself of the attitude of the Scottish 
people on this question, and he had 
promised over and over again that full 
opportunity should be given to Scotland, 
as it had been given to Ireland, to 
express its feeling on the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman went down 
to Midlothian apparently satisfied 
that he had hit the right nail on the 
head ; and what was the result of his 
extraordinary change of front during the 
last Parliament ? Why, in 1885, when 
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the right hon. Gentleman was elected 
for Midlothian, after a long and severe 
eontest, he had the magnificent majority of 
3,931. At the election of 1892 he had 
the insignificant majority of 660. To 
what was that attributable ? Why, it was 
entirely to be attributed to his conduct 
in connection with the Established Church 
of Scotland. If anything was calculated 
to injure his reputation as a far-seeing 
statesman it was his attitude on the 
Ckurch of Scotland, and now he invites 
us to commence this scheme of confisca- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said over and over again that ail he 
wishes to live for is to give justice to 
Ireland. Does he wish to give injustice 
to Scotland ? The Scotch people do not 
want this measure. The people of Scot- 
land are satisfied in the matter. We may 
have a majority against us in this House, 
but I am satisfied that if a fair plébiscite 
of the whole of Scotland were taken— 
if a double ballot could be taken at a 
General Election, one for the election 
proper and the other for the Church, as 
the Church Party desire—a large number 
of people who voted Liberal would also 
vote for the Established Church. Is 
there any reason why, in the year 1898, 
we should for the first time have a direct 
proposition from the Government in 
power for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of Scotland— 
for that is what this amounts to? It is 
the first nail, as you might say, in the 
coffin. If you drive home that nail, you 
must follow up and drive many more 
nails in before you effeet your purpose. 
Does the Church of Scotland command 
the sympathy, the respect, and veneraticn 
of the people of Scotland? Why, there 
never was a time when more life, more 
vigour, more work was done by that 
Church. JI do not say by any means that 
the Church of Scotland is perfect. Far 
from it. It is after all only a human 
institution. You may find many flaws 
in the constitution of that Church, but I 
-wili say that there is a more determined 
effort now made by the Church to do 
good than there ever was before. This 
is proved by the universal liberality 
shown by it during the past few years. 
It is proved by the fact that you have 
over 350 new parishes organised and en- 
dowed since the great disruption in 1843. 
It is proved by the fact that it is pos- 





sible not only to continue the old parish | 
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system in outlandish places in the High- 
lands and Islands and elsewhere, where 
no other provision is made for supplying 
the religious needs of the population, 
but to place new churches in large centres 
of the population where no church could 
have existed but for some endowment, 
and but for the existence of a great 
organising body like the Church of 
Scotland. The members of the Scotch 
Church desire to join hand in hand with 
its sister churches, and even to share its 
endowments with them. There are 
agitators in Scotland, however, as there 
are in Ireland, and when the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues are under 
their heel, they, of course, find it neces- 
sary to introduce drastic measures to 
keep themselves in power. Those who 
are advocating these changes in Scotland 
are, however, by no means the largest 
following of Gentlemen opposite. How 
will disestablishment quicken the 
activity of the Church of Scotland ? 
Is it to be supposed that the many young 
men who are pressing forward in the 
Universities with the object of entering 
the Church of Scotland will display the 
same eagerness and ardour if they find 
that the endowments of the Church, 
small as they are, are in extremis? The 
State may later on seize something else. 
There are endowments in the Free 
Chureh as in the Established Church. 
I know it is not at present proposed to 
teuch them, but political affairs move 
very quickly, and if Gentlemen opposite 
are successful in one act of spoliation, 
they may perhaps be successful in others. 
Hon. Members have heard a good deal 
about buying support, but I consider the 
present proposal of the Government a 
greater act of corruption than the hat- 
bands at the Walsall election. When 
the result of the last Midlothian election 
was announced, a whisper weat round 
the country that disestablishment was 
to be dropped, and immediately the 
Liberals who had been supporting 
Unionist candidates went back to their 
old cause, in the belief that the Church 
of Scotland was safe. The people of 
Scotland feel on this question of dis- 
establishment a great deal more strongly 
than they feel on the question of Uganda 
or the question of Egypt, and they are 
determined, come weal or come woe, to 


bitterly oppose and resent any proposal 
tending in that direction. 
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*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) congratulated his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks) upon the state 
of diszipline into which he had brought 
the Liberal forces, and said he was 
pleased to see that even six mouths of 
absence had not led to any desire on the 
part of the Government supporters to 
express any opinion in the House. He 
thought, however, they would presently 
come to feel that readiness to meet their 
political opponents face to face had 
more weight in the country than mere 
willingness to harangue in places where 
they could not be answered. It had been 
intimated that Suspensory Bills for the 
Church of Scotland and the Church in 
Wales were to be introduced. The 
Prime Minister had said that the Irish 
Suspensory Bill was passed because the 
House was on the eve of. dissolution, 
and not because it was an adequate 
sequel to the Disestablishment Resolu- 
tions, and, further, that there was no 
connection between the two. He (Mr. 
Smith) was totally at a loss to under- 
stand that statement, inasmuch as the 
Irish Suspensory Bill embodied the sub- 
stance of the Resolution previously 
passed, which declared that it was 
expedient to prevent the creation of new 
personal interests by the exercise of 
patronage. It was quite true that the 
Suspensory Bill was not an adequate 
sequel to the Disestablishment Resolu- 
tions, the only adequate sequel being the 
Bill for the complete disestablishment of 
the Church of Ireland, which was 
brought in immediately after the appeal 
to the country. The probability of being 
able to carry a measure of that kind was 
the only thing that could justify the 
Government in bringing forward a Sus- 
pensory Bill. Was it the intention of 
the Government that the Suspensory 
Bill they had just announced should 
follow on the lines of the Irish Bill by 
being made of only one year’s operation ? 
If that was their intention, and they 
were prepared to follow the measure up 
by immediate action, they were 
justified on their own principles 
in what they were doing. If they 
merely wished to pass a Suspensory Bill 
which would be nothing moré than a 
Resolution their action was wholly un- 
justifiable. It must be remembered that 
in the case of Ireland almost the whole 
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of the patronage was in the hands of the 
Crown and the Bishops. It was perfectly 
arguable in that case that during the 
period that must ensue before the Dis- 
establishment Act was passed there 
might be abuse of patronage by the 
ministers then in power and by the 
Bishops. In Scotland there was no 
patronage at all, the appointment of 
ministers being wholly in the hands of 
the people. Was there the smallest 
shadow of pretence that there would 
be any abuse . of wer of that 
character? He could hardly believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was serious in saying 
that a measure of the kind proposed 
would not injure the Church. At the 
present moment the Church to which 
he himself belonged was vacant, the 
minister having gone to another parish, 
and he (Mr. Smith) was a member of 
the committee that was looking for a 
new minister. Every man who had the 
slightest chance of being chosen was in 
charge of a church in another part of 
the country. If a Suspensory Act were 
passed, could anyone expect these men 
to leave their present positions, in total 
ignorance cf the conditions under which 
they would have to work in the future ? 
The particular church he was referring 
to was an important one, in an 
important parish, and yet the people 
would have to be contem with the 
ministry of some raw young man, as 
they would be totally unable to obtain 
such a man as they wanted. This was 
just one instance of the mischief which 
the passing of such a Bill would do. 
He could understand and sympathise 
with the position of men who held that 
it was wrong that there should be any 
connection between Church and State, 
and that in severing such connection 
they were doing nothing but good to the 
Church of Scotland. He could also 
understand, but did not sympathise with, 
men who were blinded by jealousy and 
dislike of another ecclesiastical body. 
He could not believe that any man who 
was seeking to do not evil to the Church 
of Scotland but good to religion would 
accept such a scheme as was con- 
templated by the Government. Only 
those whose concern was the benefit 
not of religion but of their own sect 
would accept it. Their outery was like 
the cry of the false mother before King 
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Solomon, -because genuine voluntaries 
would be prepared rather to give up the 
child altogether than to destroy it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Min- 
ister was a pure Scotchman when it was 
a question of depreciating or chastening 
the English race, but on all ecclesiastical 
matters he was a pure Englishman and 
an Anglican of the Anglicans. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who boasted himself 
of Scotch birth, had now been a 
Scottish Member of Parliament for 
nearly 15 years, but whenever these 
questions were under discussion he 
looked on from the outside, never pre- 
tending to have any knowledge of them, 
or to take any personal interest in them. 
For many years, instead of expressing 
any opinion of his own, which as a 
Scotch representative he might have 
been expected to form, it had been his 
pride to look at Scotch questions from 
the outside, and to express his views by 
quoting and misquoting the declaration 
of an English statesman avowedly speak- 
ing on general grounds, and in ignorance 
of the merits of the question. With 
regard to Wales, no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman did feel strongly, and had 
spoken in a way that was probably not 
altogether acceptable to his supporters 
below theGangway. How could theright 
hon. Gentleman bring himself to leave the 
Church in Wales in such a position as 
he knew it would be left in by the 
passing of a Suspensory Act? There 
was one patent fact to which with per- 
fect candour the right hon. Gentlemen 
had alluded on the previous evening— 
the fact that the representatives of 
Wales, by a majority of 28 to 2, were in 
favour of disestablishment. The right 
hon. Gentleman, whenever he happened 
to be defeated, could, with most marvel- 
lous subtlety, enter into all sorts of 
meteorological calculations, which would 
reason away any state of facts, but when 
he was successful he declined absolutely 
to look behind the most immediate facts, 
or to take into consideration anything 
that could give a truer picture of the 
state of public opinion. He pinned his 
faith to the numbers on the benches 
behind him, and resolutely refused to 
see anything further. There was a 





certain Midlothian plébiscite which very 
decidedly changed in 1885 the attitude 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
popularly believed to have gone down 
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to Scotland ready to adopt. There was 
also a very significant Midlothian plébis- 
cite which took place last July. 
What the Church of Scotland asked was 
that the opinion of the people of Scot- 
land should be taken fairly on the ques- 
tion. Ten years ago the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
held the view that the case of Scotland 
was far stronger than that of Ireland, 
and that if the latter country was en- 
titled to a General Election upon the 
question of the disestablishment of its 
Church, Scotland had a far stronger 
claim to one. At the last General Elec- 
tion the Disestablishment question was 
kept in the background, and did not greatly 
influence votes in most of Scotland, and 
for this reason, therefore, they demanded 
that before the subject came up for 
serious consideration, there should be 
taken, either by a plébiscite, by a re- 
Sferendum, or by a direct vote, the opinion 
of the Scotch people upon it. By the 
result of such a verdict they were per- 
fectly prepared to abide. Their feeling 
could not be stated more clearly, than it 
was by Mr. Gladstone in 1879. He 
(Mr. Parker Smith) did not intend or 
desire to quote the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words in order to make a point against 
him, for it appeared to him there was 
nothing which so completely proved the 
greatness of the man as the fact that 
there were no fetters which could bind 
him. He was stronger than Sampson ; 
he could not be bound even by his own 
words. But at that time the right hon. 
Gentleman evidently well understood 
their position, for he said that all they 
were afraid of was that some attempt 
would be made to smuggle the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland out of exist- 
ence, and the question he put into their 
mouths was whether members and 
ministers of that Church might make 
themselves assured, so far as there could 
be certainty in human affairs, that con- 
sideration would be given to these fears 
on the part of the people before Parlia- 
ment proceeded to deal with the question, 
Theright hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
stated that that was an absolutely rea- 
sonable demand. Had he now changed 
his opinion ? It seemed to him that the 
present’proposa! to introduce a Suspen- 
sory Bill was a piece of Parliamentary 
strategy, used in the hope of gaining 
votes; it was a mere trick, and the 
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attempt to deal with the matter in that 
way would be strongly resented in Scot- 
land. It would fail to secure the sup- 
port of hundreds and thousands of those 
who were most profoundly in favour of 
Disestablishment, and it certainly would 
not pass through the House without full 
discussion and without the Government 
being pressed to disclose its scheme of 
Disestablishment, and to pledge itself to 
follow up the Bill by immediate action. 
If they failed to get this information and 
these assurances they would know that 
behind the Biil was the desire to cripple 
the Church, to scotch it, and to 
leave it maimed and paralysed until 
such time as they were ready to 
come forward and kill it. He did 
not suspect the Front Bench of any 
special hatred of the Church of Scotland ; 
he had no doubt that in their own minds 
right hon. Gentlemen looked upon 
it as a mere counter in the high 
game of politics. They had had no time 
to look into the merits of the question at 
all ; with them it was a vote-catching 
fulmination. But the people of Scotland 
would not sympathise with it ; whatever 
view they might take upon the question 
they still had faith in the Church of 
Scotland ; they believed in it as an 
agency which had worked mightily for 
good in the past ; and, whether estab- 
lished or disestablished, they believed 
that would be a grand agency on the side 
of religion and gcodness in the future. 
*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir Gerorce TreEvELyYay, 
Giasgow, Bridgeton): It is from no 
desire to prolong a general Debate upon 
the subject of the Scotch Church that I 
rise at this moment, but I do so out of 
respect for the measured and thoughtful 
speech of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and the earnest speech which 
was made from the Benches opposite. I 
shall certainly not enter into this subject 
at length ; but I desire to answer one or 
two criticisms which have been made on 
our Suspensory Biil—which has not yet 
been seen by the hon. Member—and the 
Suspensory Bills in general. One or two 
questions put by the hon. Member who 
last spoke merit an answer. In one 
respect the hon. Member occupies rather 
a weak position, seeing that he, speaking 
from Benches which recognise the 
leadership of a certain eminent man, has 
made a speech directed against the prin- 
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ciple of religious equality and against the 
principle of Disestablishment, with special 
reference to the disestablishment of the 
Scotch Church, when his own leader on 
a critical occasion voted with those who 
called for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of that Church on broad public 
grounds. My hon. Friend has not left 
us in any doubt as to his own feelings in 
the matter : he is against the disestab- 
ment of the Scotch Church, and he does 
not follow his leader in that matter. 
Now, into the qvestion of religious 
equality in general, and as to whether or 
not the Church should be disestab- 
lished 

Mr. PARKER SMITH : I did not 
enter into the merits of the Church Dis- 
establishment question, though I did not 
conceal my opinion on the matter; all I 
contended was that that question should 
be fairly and fully submitted to the people 
most concerned. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: My 
hon. Friend, in the course of his speech, 
commented on the nature of theagitation in 
Scotland and upon the conduct of the 
Government in taking up the question in 
a way that would prevent any measure for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of Scotland from being 
carried if his views were generally en- 
tertained by Scotch Members, and would 
indeed prevent any Minister from moving 
in the matter. The hon. Member put 
two questions, both of which it is im- 
portant should be answered. The first 
reassured me very much as to the 
manner in which hon. Members will meet 
the Bill when it is brought before the 
House. He asked whether this Bill in 
favour of cancelling vested interests 
might be regarded in the light of a 
general resolution in favour of Disestab- 
lishment; and if it would leave the Scotch 
Church long in suspense, was it intended 
merely to catch votes, or was it a definite, 
practical measure intended to remain in 
force for a limited time, which he himself 
defined to be a year, and to be followed at 
the expiration of that period by immediate 
action on the part of the Government? 
Was it a genuine earnest of the in- 
tention of the Ministry to deal practically 
and promptly with the question? I say 
that we desire to be judged by the test 
which he himself has laid down, and I 
ask him to wait for a short time until we 
can lay the Bill before the House. I am 
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willing to rest our justification on that 
ground. Then my hon. Friend, in a 
particularly interesting part of his speech, 
spoke of the damage which this Bill 
might inflict on the Church of Scotland 
even after it was disestablished. He 
apprehends that there are certain large 
populous, and, therefore, probably very 
well-paid livings which may become 
vacant; that ministers who could fill 
them with propriety and satisfaction to 
the congregation would be debarred from 
accepting an invitation to them through 
the fear that their vested interests would 
not be considered, and that, therefore, 
they would fall to the lot of those 
whom he speaks of as young and 
crude ministers, who were not at all 
adequate to the duties to be performed. 
That is a point which has been very 
carefully considered by the Government. 
I quite agree with my hon. Friend that 
to make this Bill a method of damaging 
the Church in that particular—for a very 
serious damage it would be—would not 
be a justifiable proceeding. I fully admit 
the force of the argument of my hon. 
Friend when he says that the Church of 
Scotland stands upon a very different 
footing from that of the Irish Church, 
inasmuch as the patronage of the former 
is in the hands of the congregations, by 
whom, as Scotch Members know, it is 
most worthily exercised—whereas that 
of the latter is, to a large extent, in 
the hands of the Government. But 
when a good minister is appointed by 
the congregation of the Established 
Church he has advantages over equally 
good ministers who are appointed by 
the other Churches of Scotland, ad- 
vantages which we believe the great 
majority of the Scotch people hold ought 
not to continue to exist. [An hon. 
MemsBer: “No!”] At any rate, it is my 
opinion that the majority hold that view. 
The hon. Baronet who spoke first to-day 
asked, “ What is the use of introducing 
this Bill as a Suspensory Bill ?” I will 
tell him a good thing cannot be done too 
soon, and a good thing cannot be begun 
too soon; and this is, at any rate, a 
beginning. I cannot understand why the 
hon. Baronet lectures us-on our small ma- 
jorities. He talks of himself as standing 
ona rock raised by the confidence and 
gratitude of the Scotch people. But the 
rock from which he looks down is 
nothing compared with that on 
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which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian stands ; and, as 
compared with my own, so far from 
being a rock, it is a miserable molehill. 
Anyone who consults Dod will see 
that the hon. Member for the Partick 
Division should be the very last to speak 
of small majorities. The hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway asks my hon. 
Friends about me why they do not 
repeat in Parliament the speeches and 
promises made on the platform. The 
reason is that the promise which they 
most frequently made on the platform 
was to do everything in their power to 
further business, and to give the country 
that legislation for which it has been so 
long waiting. They want to see the 
Bills and to help to pass them, and they 
know that every half-hour spent in 
discussing the general principles of 
measures which are not before the 
House, and in the bandying to and fro of 
old Party taunts, of which we had 
enough at the General Election, is so 
much. time wasted and taken from the 
practical legislation which they promised 
on the platform. The bon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway made one refer- 
ence to my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister which I cannot 
allow to pass. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Prime Minister 
makes use only for political purposes of 
Scotch ecclesiastical questions, that his 
heart is with English ecclesiastical 
questions, and that he does not under- 
stand Scotch feeling on these matters. 
I appeal to every Member who belongs 
to one of the two great non-protected 
religious bodies in Scotland, and to a 
great many who belong to the Established 
Church, to say whether the most 
satisfactory, the most ample, the most 
exhaustive, and the most pregnant speech 
ever made on Scotch ecclesiastical 
matters within these walls, in our life- 
time at any rate, was not that made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian upon the Patronage Bill 2 
In that speech he showed that he 
thoroughly understood the feeling of 
the great voluntary Churches in Scot- 
land, and expressed that feeling as it has 
never been expressed before. The 
feeling of those Churches is that, whereas 
their fathers, and in some cases them- 
selves, many years ago, on a great 
occasion, vindicated freedom for them- 
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selves, now they have come to the 
conclusion, by slow but sure degrees, 
that it is their duty to extend that free- 
dom to all Scotland together. They 
believe that true freedom can never be 
obtained by a Church trammeled by State 
support, and that true religious equality 
cannot exist where State privilege has 
been given and is preserved. Privilege 
—always oppressive and always inde- 
fensible—they believe to be most 
oppressive and most indefensible in 
religious affairs ; and they firmly believe 
that it will be not only an act of justice 
towards themselves, but an act of libera- 
tion, of strengthening, and of true 
advantage in the highest sense to the 
Church of Scotland itself when that 
measure is passed, of which this measure 
which will be soon on the Tabie of the 
House, is a forerunner, under circum- 
stances which, in the words of the hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway (Mr. 
Parker Smith), will be “absolutely 
justifiable.” 

Sir CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews Universities) : I 
shall not interpose for mary moments to 
give further colour to the charge which 
las been made, that this discussion tends 
to a waste ofthe timeofthe House. The 
topic which the right hon. Gentleman has 
dealt with is one of such surpassing 
interest, not only to Scotland, but to 
England and Wales, that it would be 
wrong to suppose that anyone who 
associates himself with the protest which 
has been made is in any sense whatever 
wasting the time of the House. In the 
Speech from the Throne a declaration 
is made by the Government that they in- 
tend to legislate for the prevention of 
the growth of new vested interests in 
ecclesiastical establishments in certain 
parts of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman repudiated one view which 
gives a possible meaning to these words. 
I wish he had been able to give the 
House a little more information than he 
did as to how vested interests in the imme- 
diate future can be prevented from increas- 
ing consistently with any Suspensory Bill 
which would not have the effect of 
paralysing the action of the Church and 
of laying a practical interdict upon it. 
Any proposal which may be wrapped up 
in the words of the Speech must necessarily 
be an unjustifiable proposal, and must 
result in the paralysis of the Church, I 
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carry the matter further than the hon- 
Member for the Partick Division, who 
quoted a case in his own experience in 
which ministers having vested interests 
would be unable to accept a call to a 
Church. If the right hon. Gentleman 
accepts the precedent of the Irish Church 
Suspensory Bill,then the present Bill either 
will have no application to the present 
state of ecclesiastical arrangements in 
Scotland, or else it will operate not only 
to deter existing incumbents from com- 
peting for a vacancy, but will prohibit the 
filling up of the vacancies themselves. A 
reference to the Irish Chureh Bill will 
show that, so far as it was intended to 
have operation, that would have been its 
effect. I should like to know whether 
the Government admit the Irish Church 
Bill as a precedent or not? I think I 
have said enough to show that if it is 
this Bill will have a most unfair and 
partial operation against the best interests 
of religion in those parts of the country 
to which it is intended to apply. A dis- 
tinction ran through the remarks of the 
Prime Minister on this topic which the 
House should take note of. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that there was no 
connection between the previous passing 
of the Resolutions for Irish Disestablish- 
ment and the introduction of the Sus- 
pensory Bill. That the introduction of the 
Suspensory Bill was not an adequate nor 
satisfactory sequel to the passing of the 
Resolutions for Disestablishment, I admit ; 
because undoubtedly the only adequate 
sequel was the introduction of the Dis- 
establishment Bill itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, denied that the 
one was the natural sequel of the other. 
There I am totally unable to follow him. 
I say that to take up this question of the 
suspension of further vested interests, 
before Parliament has affirmed the pro- 
position that the Church should be dis- 
established, and that it is inexpedient 
to allow further vested interests to be 
created, is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a preposterous proposal. I go even 
further. The right hon. Gentleman said 
we ought not to be prohibited from 
having regard to other circumstances. I 
agree with him. There are many circum- 
stances which ought to be taken into 
account as applicable to the present case. 
But, as to whether the proceedings of 
1868 form a precedent or not, one of the 
most cogent circumstances to be taken 
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into account is that, whereas in 1868 the 
House had by a considerabie majority 
passed Resolutions affirming the necessity 
for Disestablishment, in the present 
case there is not only the absence of that 
fact, but the presence of the contrary. 
The Resolution has been over and 
over again laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and it has been always negatived. 
That seems to me to be a circumstance 
to which the Government is bound to 
look in considering whether they are 
entitled to lay before the House a sus- 
pensory measure, and I therefore asso- 
ciate myself in the strongest way with the 
protest against the unfairness — the 
double and the treble unfairness—of this 
proposed piece of legislation. I say 
treble unfairness, because, in the first 
place, I have no doubt whatever that 
upon fuller discussion of this question 
the opinion of Scotland in the main will 
be that it will have the most disastrous 
effect upon the interim administration of 
Church affairs. In the second place, we 
are face to face, for the first time in the 
consideration of this question, with an 
attempt to shift the issue from the only 
fair ground on which it could be tried, 
for the House is asked to discuss a 
measure which, though it does not directly 
raise the question of disestablishment, 
will not prevent the discussion of that 
question, and can only be passed on the 
assumption that disestablishment is 
certain to come. In the third place, I 
should like to hear a little more as to the 
aspect of the case that I am going to 
refer to, and that is the comparison of 
the relative situations upon this question 
of England and Wales and Scotland. If 
there was anything in the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan) it was this : that the cireum- 
stance which he looked at as justifying 
the introduction of this measure is the 
fact that certain majorities of the Scotch 
Members had pronounced, in what he 
considered a constitutional way, in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Chureb. I 
should like to know how that considera- 
tion is to be applied to the question in 
England and Wales? We deprecate 
altogether the right of- the Government 
to brush aside the interest of the Church 
of England in this matter, and say that 
it is to be treated merely as a matier of 
local interest and concern. If that be so, 
I should like to know how the Govern- 
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ment would like to be treated by the 
same principle which they are willing to 
apply to Scotland in the great question — 
the much larger question than the Scotch 
one—that is, the disruption of the Church 
of England into two parts, when it is 
notorious that if the votes of the English 
Members were taken in the constitutional 
way in which it is supposed the votes of 
the Scotch Members have been taken, 
the proposa! of the Government would 
fail. I therefore join in the objection 
against this proposed measure, and regret 
that at this stage we cannot go further. 
*Mr. RICHARD M. DANE 
(Fermanagh, N.) said he desired to say a 
few words on the condition of Ireland 
He had always regarded it as a most un- 
fortunate fact that Ireland should have 
been made from time to time the battle- 
field of Political Parties, because the 
result of such had been that the work of 
every Minister, and the efforts of every 
Government who meant well towards Ire- 
land, had been frustrated by reason of the 
fact that each successive Minister, or each 
successive Government, had endeavoured 
as rapidly as it could to undo the work 
which its predecessor had done. He 
thought, also, that the history of Ireland 
had not been as thoroughly appreciated 
by the people of England and Scotland 
as it ought to have been. That history 
told us that since the country had been 
conquered in the reign of Henry II., and 
finally subdued in the reign of Elizabeth, it 
had been the battle-field of English 
Political Parties, and that before that 
latter period it had been the battle-field of 
its own native Princes and Chiefs. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian had told us in his interesting 
speech that he had always been moved 
by a strong belief in the policy of con- 
ciliation towards Ireland. He (Mr. 
Dane) admitted the fact, but he believed 
the House would come to the conclusion 
that the right hon. Gentlemar had not 
always been successful in justifying that 
belief. It was that same policy of conci- 
liation which drove Earl Cowper and poor 
Mr. Forster from the Government of Ire- 
land in 1882. It was the same policy of 
conciliation which was rewarded the day 
their successors came to Ireland—that 
memorable day in May, 1882—when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and the unhappy 
Mr. Burke met their fate on the soil of 
the Phoenix Park. The so-called policy 
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of conciliation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian was 
considered by those in Ireland who re- 
spected the laws of their country as a 
mere pandering to the disloyal classes of 
the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted some figures in reference 
to the decrease of agrarian crime in Ireland. 
He told us that whilst in 1891 the num- 
ber of agrarian cases of crime was 472, 
that in the succeeding year it decreased 
to 405. To anyone who knew the history 
of the country that was certainly a 
striking decrease. To what waz it due ? 
He claimed to kpvow the condition of 
Ireland well; he lived in the country ; 
he loved the country, and he had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the people of the 
country ; and he said without any hesita- 
tion that the decrease in crime was due 
to the firm and able administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman who now leads 
the Opposition. And he said, further, 
that at no time in the history of Ireland 
—since Scotland sent Drummond as 
Secretary to Ireland in 1835, until the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition went there as Chief Secretary 
—was such an intimate knowledge 
shown by any statesman of the condition 
of the people, or a greater desire to benefit 
them, regardless of politics or Party. The 
Prime Minister analysed crime in 1892, 
and placed it in two divisions, and said 
that whereas in the first six months 
during the Administration of the late 
Government the cases were 231, since 
the present Government had been 
in Office they had fallen to 174. 
It might be perfectly true that the 
number of cases of crime had decreased, 
though he had reason to know—indeed, 
the matter had been stated in the public 
Press—that a number of serious crimes 
had been committed throughout the 
country which had not been recognised 
in the published Returns ; but, assuming 
that crime had decreased in the six 
months of last year, to what was it 
due? In his opinion it was due, in the 
first instance, to the continued effects of 
the firm administration of justice in the 
country by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, and it was 
due, in the second place, to the compact 
which was entered into by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian and the Nationalist Party prior 
to the llth of August last. The terms 
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of that compact were, that, in considera- 
tion for his policy of conciliation, his 
Government was not to be emb 

and there was now no publie meeting 
held in Ireland by the Nationalist Party 
in which from layman and cleric the 
word was not sent out—“do nothing to 
embarrass the Government.” Therefore, 
if crime had decreased in Ireland during 
the past six months, was there any 
reason to suppose that if the right hon. 
Gentleman failed to carry his measure 
of conciliation there would be no re- 
crudescence of that crime? He was as 
convineed as that he stood on the floor 
of the House that within 48 hours after 
the defeat of the Home Rule Bill we 
would see Ireland in as worse a condition 
as it}has been in during the last half century. 
In pursuance of the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, the first act his Government 
did was to send over to Ireland an 
estimable nobleman as Lord Lieutenant, 
who, in the opinion of every respectable 
man in the country, worthily filled that 
high position. But he was not looked 
upon as an independent nobleman who 
had to govern the country, but merely asa 
puppet in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and nothing could 
have been done to horrify more the 
feelings of the law-abiding classes than 
Lord Houghton’s action in rejecting the 
loyal addresses that were about to be 
presented to him. As a lawyer he 
(Mr. Dane) had always understood it 
was one of the rights of the people to 
approach the Sovereign, and he also 
understood that, as a matter of practice, 
the Sovereign was approached in Ireland 
through the Lord Lieutenant. The loyal 
people of Ireland—the million and a 
quarter of Protestants in Ireland—feel that 
since the Revolution of 1688 they have 
never been placed in so critical a 
position as they are in now, and, there- 
fore, in all fairness they should have 
been heard by the Lord Lieutenant. If 
His Excellency did not approve of 
what was said in the addresses, he might 
have said so; but to deny to the 
people of Ireland their constitutional 
right, and that by the act of a Political 
Party, was going a littie too far; and 
he declared, without fear of contra- 
diction, that not only every Protestant, 
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but thousands of Roman Catholics—men 
of interest, position and stake in the country 
—had their feelings outraged by that act of 
the Government. What was the next 
proceeding ? It was, practically, the repeal 
of the provisions of the Crimes Act. The 
two provisions which, in the experience 
of those who had governed the country 
ably and well for six years, were 
necessary for the preservation of law in 
some parts of the country—he referred to 
the provisions relating to secret inquiries 
and to change of venue—were set aside. 
but the Government which took this step, 
within a very short period after their 
accession to office, were compelled recently 
to put in force the provisions for a secret 
inquiry under the Explosives Act of 1883 
inreference to the most diabolical dynamite 
explosion in Dublin. In further pursu- 
ance of that policy of conciliation, the men 
who were concerned in the brutal murder 
of one of the most faithful officers that 
everserved his country—District Inspector 
Martin—were released, and within forty- 
eight hours after the release an attempt 
was made to blow up the room in Dublin 
Castle in which the Chief Secretary 
carries on his business as a Minister. It 
had been stated, and not contradicted, 
that a portion of the body of the 
detective Synnot, who was killed, 
was actually blown into the library of 
the Chief Secretary. Within twelve 
hours of the occurrence of that diabolical 
outrage he (Mr. Dane) stood on the 
spot dyed with the blood of the un- 
fortunate man, and he saw portions of his 
flesh on the pavement beneath the 
windows of the Chief Secretary’s office 
in the Castle. That was the mode in 
which this policy of conciliation was 
received by the supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman in Ireland. Another 
most valuable portion of the Crimes Act 
was the power to change the venue. He 
thought the people who talked about 
coercion in Ireland were entirely ignorant 
of the condition of that country. When 
the country was conquered by the English 
people, and up till 300 years ago, it was in 
astateof utter barbarism. Heoften heard 
of “Ireland a nation.” It had been a 
curious nation. It congisted of a number 
of Princes and Chiefs—from one of whom 
was descended the present Attorney 
General for Ireland—whose subjects 
were always at one another's 
throats. After the country was 
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finally conquered in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth it was partially colo- 
nised, and this was followed up in the 
reign of James I., when large numbers of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen—from whom 
he (Mr. Dane) was proud to claim descent 
—went over to that portion of the country 
called Ulster ; they civilised it,and made 
it the fairest portion of Ireland, so that 
it was now called the garden of 
Ireland, though at the time they 
took possession of it it was the 
poorest, the most barren, and the 
most barbarous portion of Ireland. 
Shortly after the attempt to colonise 
Ulster in the early portion of the reign 
of James, the English Government sent 
over as Attorney General Sir John 
Davies, an able and most distinguished 
Englishman, who had left behind him 
some very remarkable historical tracts, 
pablished in the year 1787, which 
he (Mr. Dane) would recommend 
confidently to the reading of the English 
and Scotch Members of the House. Sir 
John Davies found that in the pertions 
of Ireland inhabited by the Celtic popu- 
lation, it was absolutely impossible to get 
a just verdict from a jury. Writing in 
1607 to the Earl of Salisbury of that 
day, and giving a description of the 
Ulster Assizes, he said— 

“Touching the service performed in this 
country by the Justices of Assize, albeit they 
found few prisoners in the gaols, the most part 
being bailed by Sir Edward Blaney, to the end 
the fort where the gaol is kept might not be 
pestered with them, yet when such as were 
bailed came in upon their recognisances, the 
number was greater than we expected. One 
Grand Jury was so well chosen as they found 
with great expedition all the bills of indictment 
true ; but on the other side the juries that were 
empannelled for trial of the prisoners, did 
acquit them as fast and found them not guilty ; 
which, whether it was done for favour, or for 
fear, it is hard to judge ; for the whole county 
consisting of three or four names only, viz., 
McMahonne, McRena, McCabe, O’Connoly, the 
chief (i.e. the foreman) was even one of these 
names, and of these names this jury did con- 
sist ; so that it was impossible to try him but 
by his kinsman, and therefore it was probable 
that the malefactors were acquitted from favour ; 
but on the other part, we were induced to think 
that fear might be the cause; forasmuch as 
the poor people seemed very unwilling to be 
sworn of the juries, alleging that if they con- 
demned any man his friends in revenge would 
rot, or burn, or kill them for it ; and that the 
like mischief had happened to divers jurors 
since the last Session holden there, such is the 
barbarous malice and impiety of this people.” 
Since that year, 1607, down to this present 
year of 1893 the same state of things 
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exactly existed in the portions of Ireland 
inhabited by the descendants of the 
original Celtic population, and therefore 
since Ireland has been governed by Eng- 
land it has been found absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to protect life and property, 
to pess year after year Acts for the pre- 
servation of law and order, which Acts 
were now popularly called “ Coercion 
Acts.” It was most essential that the 
power should exist, in- the government 
of Ireland, of exercising this right of 
change of venue, because it was abso- 
lutely impossible—as the Chief Secretary 
would find in cases of agrarian crime 
—to put men on their trial in the local 
venues where that crime took place, 
because, as Sir John Davies said in 1607, 
the juries would never convict the pri- 
soners, but would acquit them either 
through fear or favour. He, therefore, 
thought that the Government should 
never have abandoned—even in futher- 
ance of this policy of conciliation—so 
powerful a weapon as the change of 
venue for the repression of crime in Ire- 
land. - There was another matter which 
had caused considerable alarm in Ireland 
—that was the mode in which Resident 
Magistrates who had discharged their 
duties during trying and difficult times 
had been treated by the Government. 
Why should certain Resident Magistrates 
have their services absolutely dispensed 
with, and why should others be removed 
to other parts of the country? And he 
would also like to know why the only 
vacancy which had been caused had 
been filled up by a gentleman named 
Mr. McDermott, who was not entitled to 
it by reason of bis position in the force 
to which he belonged, but who, 
it was said, was a relative of the 
present Attorney General of Ireland. 
This appointment had caused widespread 
dissatisfaction amongst the District In- 
spectors of the Constabulary, who looked 
upon it as a gross job. He wished 
now to call attention to one of the 
most extraordinary things which they 
had had in Ireland for a long time— 
he referred to what was known as the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission. In deal- 
ing with this question, he wished to say 
that he could not be set down as a bigoted 
Orangeman, like his friend the Member 
for North Armagh, or his friend the Mem- 
ber for South Belfast, because he did not 
happen to belong to that institution ; he 
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could not be set down as a landlord, 
because, thank God, he owned no land in 
Ireland, and he could not be set down as 
a landlord’s partisan, because he repre- 
sented an agricultural constituency in 
Ireland which consisted entirely of tenant 
farmers, and a constituency which was 
deeply and vitally interested in the amend- 
ment and in the extension of the land 
laws in Ireland, but one which, he was 
proud to think, recognised that a matter 
far more vital to its interests than even 
the land question was the attempt of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian to impose the yoke of 
Home Rule upon them. With reference 
to that Commission, he might say that 
great things were expected from it inevery 
part of Ireland, as showing up the 
iniquitous results of the Plan of 
Campaign, and it was a remarkable fact 
that the only attempts, which he was 
glad to say were unsuccessful, made by 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
to get his own fellowers, Gladstonians, 
returned by any constituency in Ireland 
were made in the North of Ireland. In 
five constituencies in the North of 
Ireland, five pure and unadulterated 
Gladstonian candidates came forward, 
atid they kept the Home Rule Question 
completely in the background, and put in 
the forefront of their appeal to the con- 
stituencies this land question, which they 
knew people of the North of Ireland, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, were so 
deeply interested in. They thought that 
by appealing to the self-interests of these 
men they would be able to carry some, if 
not all, the five seats on the land question. 
Accordingly, North Londonderry, South 
Londonderry, North Antrim, North 
Tyrone and South Tyrone were all, 
some days before the General Election, 
inundated with those five pure Glad- 
stonian candidates, all men absolutely 
sound on the land question—men who 
would not only give the tenants what 
they wanted in the way of sale, but who 
promised them the most liberal measures 
from a Liberal Government. He was 
glad to say that net one of those five 
impostors succeeded in their attempt, 
and that at the present moment there 
was not a single Gladstonian repre- 


sentative returned from Ireland. They 


were here assembled in a House consist- 
ing of English, Scotch, Welsh and Ivish 
Members, and the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Midlothian was entirely 
dependent upon the 79 gentlemen who 
had been returned from Ireland, not as 
Gladstonians at all—men who would not 
touch Gladstonism—but men returned 
from Ireland as pure Nationalists. He 
was very glad to say that every one of 
those constituencies swept those imposi- 
tions from them by majorities of 3,000 
downwards. Having regard to the pre- 
vious promises which were made by these 
candidates during the Election, the tenants 
throughout Ireland expected great things 
from theright hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian in regard to the land ques- 
tion, and when they heard that a Com- 
mission was to be appointed with reference 
to the tenants who had been evicted 
in Ireland, they hoped it would be of such 
a wide scope that it would have enabled 
the true history of the evictions to come 
out, and that it would throw such light 
upon the land question as would enable 
amendments of the Land Acts in Ireland 
generally to be shortly obtained. What 
was the result? If there was one cir- 
cumstance connected with the constitu- 
tion of the Commission to which they 
would have looked with favour, it would 
have been the appointment of an English 
Judge as its chief. They in Ireland had 
always held in great respect and repute 
the Judges of the land, and more par- 
ticularly the Judges of England, because 
they necessarily were not so much con- 
nected with agrarian matters as possibly 
the Judges in Ireland were, who at Assizes 
twice a year, and sometimes three times, 
had to sentence a number of persons for 
agrarian offences. The result was that on 
the very first day this Commission sat this 
English Judge, from whom they expected 
so much, absolutely prejudged the case 
which he had come over to investigate. 
‘That was not calculated to inspire hope 
or respect for the Commission: and, further, 
the Judge not only in his opening statement 
prejudged the case, but when counsel, two 
of the most distinguished men at the 
Irish Bar, appeared for some of the 
owners of the campaign estates, he abso- 
lutely insulted them on the spot. He, 
as a member of the Irish Bar, could say 
that the treatment dealt out to those two 
distinguished counsel of the Irish Bar at 
the hands of the Judge was conduct that 
was reprobated by the Bar of Ireland as 
a whole. Further, he was aware that since 
that, and with reference to the inquiry as to 
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one of these estate two other distinguished 
members of the Irish Bar refused to 
take briefs before as tribunal that had 
so grossly insulted their colleagues. 
The Member for Midlothian asked the 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition what it was he wanted cross- 
examination for, and the right hon. 
Gentleman immediately referred the Prime 
Minister, as an instance, to the evidence 
given by the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
evidence which it would have been vital 
for the people of England and Scotland to 
have inquired into and investigated with 
reference to the Plan of Campaign, but 
which it was absolutely impossible to have 
done, because there was no one there al- 
lowed to cross-examine. Hewould give the 
House another instance of what might have 
been elicited. This Commission, which 
they were told was to inquire into the 
particulars of all evictions in Ireland, 
had only scheduled seven estates, and 
had only dealt with estates which 
had been placed by the hon. Member for 
Mayo and his confederates under the 
Plan of Campaign. With reference to 
one of these estates, a gentleman who 
had been agent, a_ solicitor of the 
name of Dudgeon, was so amazed and 
shocked when he read in the newspapers 
the evidence which had been given by 
some of the witnesses at the Commission 
that he came to Dublin and interviewed Sir 
James Mathew and the members of the 
Commission, and asked that he might be 
supplied with a copy of the shorthand 
notes that had been taken. That appli- 
cation was, in the first instance, refused, 
and the gentleman was told that he 
might go and read the Freeman's 
Journal, and see in that patriotic 
paper what had taken place; but 
subsequently Sir James saw _ the 
error into which he_ had fallen, and 
sent Mr. Dudgeon a copy of the shorthand 
writer’s notes. The result was that Mr. 
Dudgeon found, when he came to read the 
transcribed notes, that most extraordinary 
evidence had been given with reference 
to the Massereene estate, and that two 
witnesses had been examined whose evi- 
dence had passed the finest muster before 
the Commission, And who were those 
two gentlemen? They were two of the 
leaders of a conspiracy on the Massereene 
estate—a conspiraey to boycott every 
tenant on that estate who did not fall in 
with the ways of the Land League ; 
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they were two men who, in furtherance 
of that conspiracy, had foliowed the 
tenants of the Massereene estate on the 
steamboat from Drogheda to Manchester 
and other English markets, and boy- 
cotted their cattle there, and they had been 
detected and brought to justice by the 
constabulary in Engiand ; by an English 
Judge and jury they were tried and con- 
victed of that boycotting, and were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. He wanted to 
know whether the Chief Secretary, in his 
policy of conciliation, intended to release 
those men, if still in duranece vile ? 
He had been sent to Parliament by 
a loyal population in the North of 
Ireland to speak their opinions, and 
so long as he had the honour of 
holding the seat he now held he would 
honestly tell Englishmen and Scotchmen 
in the House what was the feeling with 
reference to this national conspiracy in 
Ireland which was entertained by their 
brothers in Ireland, who were men of 
English and Scotch descent, with English 
and Scotch blood in their veins—descen- 
dants of men who were sent over to Ireland 
300 years ago to civilise it, and had so 
civilised it, sofar as it was possible. These 
loyal men looked tothem, Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, to protect them from what 
they believed would be a fearful imposi- 
tion, which might drive them into civil 
war, or force them to leave the country 
they loved so well. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he had hoped from the tone of the 
first speeches of to-day that they were 
going to get rid of the Irish Question, 
but the able speech to which they had 
just listened had dashed his hopes to the 
ground. Yesterday, no sooner had the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address 
completed their task than they drifted 
into the Irish Question, and he took it that 
the Debate was to all intents and pur- 
poses going to be an Irish Debate, whilst 
the Address in answer to Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech indicated that they were 
going to have an Irish Session. As an 
English Member, he ventured to make his 
humble protest against this state of 
things. For seven years the wants of 
the greater portion of the United King- 
dom had ‘been postponed to this ever 
green Irish Question. The responsibility 
for that did not lie with the late Govern- 
ment, but with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, who brought 
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matters to a crisis in 1886 by the intro- 
duction of the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
He protested against this state of things, 
and he asked how long were the wants 
of about 30,000,000, the population of 
this Kingdom, to be postponed to this 
Irish Question, which after all only 
represented the wants, at the outside, of 
something like 2,000,000 of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He wanted, however, 
to drop this part of the question, and as an 
English Member to allude particularly to 
one paragraph in the Speech, which he 
thought was more directly important and 
affected more directly the welfare of a 
much larger number of the people of this 
Kingdom. The paragraph to which he 
desired to call attention was that which 
alluded to the widespread agricultural 
depression at present prevailing in this 
country. Heshould venture to make one 
or two criticisms on the manner in which 
this matter had been presented to the 
House of Commons. They were told 
that agricultural depression existed in 
many parts of the country, which was 
no more than a statement of a fact; but 
the paragraph then went on to express 
the hope that the depression might be 
only temporary in its nature, and beyond 
that there was no indication whatever of 
any remedy by which the Government 
proposed to deal with this important 
question, What grounds were there for 
supposing that this agricultural depres- 
sion was going to be only temporary ? 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of 
the question knew that the agricultural 
distress, beginning ten years ago or more, 
had been gradually getting worse, and 
its cause was the result of foreign com- 
petition and of the low prices of agri- 
cultural produce, chiefly corn. While 
the means of transit continued to improve, 
and while they should be practically a 
free trade country, how was this agricul- 
tural depression going to be dealt with, 
and how could any reasonable man sup- 
pose that it was going to be otherwise 
than permanent? That was his first 
criticism; and, in the second place, he 
wanted to know why notice of depression 
had been confined to agricuiture alone ? 
They all knew that this depression pre- 
vailed in industrial as well as agricul- 
They had, not many 
years ago, a great coal strike. At the 
present moment a great cotton strike 
prevailed in Lancashire and other parts, 
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whilst strikes in other industries were 
threatened. It was a very curious fact 
that whilst statisticians told them those 
periods of depression came and went in 
cycles they always became acute simul- 
taneously with the advent of a Liberal 
Government to power. The depression 
affected the industrial districts as much 
as it did the agricultural. In the former 
districts wages were low; they had 
constant meetings of unemployed in the 
great City of London, together with 
other signs of depression. When he pro- 
tested against the prominence given to the 
Irish Question he did so as an English 
Member ; he did so, because he felt that 
this Session the House ought to deal 
with questions of industrial and social re- 
form, the hours of labour, and many other 
subjects, which had been postponed so 
long to the sentiments and romance of 
the Irish people. He desired to ask why 
the Government, having specially called 
attention to this distress, had not sug- 
gested any remedy? He would like to 
eall attention to a remedy which had been 
partly put in operation by the late 
Government, and that was the remedy 
which proposed to get rid of some of the 
surplus population by placing them on 
the unoccupied land in our colonies, He 
was glad to hear the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, in his speech yesterday, 
allude to the colonies of this country as 
establishing and forming a great part of 
the moral position of this Empire. He 
ventured to think the colonies were not 
only a source of moral, but also of material 
‘strength, and he thought that in continuing 
the steps which had already been taken to 
make use of our unoccupied colonial lands 
‘a great deal of good might be done in 
alleviating the distress which was now 
so extensively prevalent throughout the 
‘country. The result of this agricultural 
‘depression was to send a large number of 
agricultural labourers, who were thus 
thrown out of employment, to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed in the large 
towns, and thus to become a burden on 
the country, although many of them were 
-able-bodied and willing to work. In 
colonisation they had a remedy which 
was practical, and which proposed to deal 
with this state of things. They had 
‘read much, and he believed they would 
shortly hear a great deal in that House, 
about alien pauper emigration. The sub- 
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side of this great question. The first 
great cause which aggravated the evil 
with which they had to deal was the 
natural increase in the population, which 
was over 1,000 daily, and the in- 
flux of pauper emigrants directly added 
to that aggravation. The prohibition or 
restriction of this foreign emigration was 
merely the negative side of the same 
question with which colonisation pro- 
posed to deal. The one would cut off the 
supply of these foreign emigrants, who 
had no means of existence, and the other 
—namely, colonisation—would send the 
surplus population, properiy selected, 
to people the lands of our colonial pos- 
sessions. With regard to colonisation, 
he should like to refer to some figures in 
reference to the steps that had been taken 
by the late Government during the past 
six years in this matter. In 1888 two 
colonies were formed in Western Canada, 
named Killarney and Saltcoats, to which 
a certain number of families were sent in 
the following year. A Report was 
issued last June describing the state of 
prosperity of these families. They now 
knew, after three years practical experi- 
ence, how these colonies had succeeded, and 
he ventured to think they had succeeded 
in a most marvellous and satisfactory 
manner. Thirty families were sent to 
the Killarney settlement in 1888, and 
the value of wheat in the year 1891 was 
estimated at over £5,550, and oats about 
£355, in other words, the average value 
of crops amounted to something like 
£200 per family, a sum considerably in 
excess of the amount originally ex- 

nded in sending these families out to 
Western Canada. They were planted on 
settlements of 160 acres, which were 
obtained for nothing, and which would 
shortly become the freehold property of 
the families settled there. They could 
not find anything to equal that in this 
country. The value of the security offered 
for these developed properties—that was, 
the value of the land in this settlement— 
was £16,000, against an indebtedness of 
about £5,000. In other words, the free- 
hold value of this settlement was more 
than three times the value of the mort- 
gage upon it. The neighbouring settle- 
ment of Saltcoats had not been quite 
so successful, but the Report stated that 
the crofters who formed that settlement 
acknowledged that they had never been 
so well off. He did not know how far 
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the present Government intended to con- 
tinue this system of emigration, which 
had been commenced on a small scale. 
They had in the country where this ex- 
periment had been tried a railway which 
was 4,300 miles long, they had land 
almost limitless in extent, a great deal of 
which could be available for the same 
purposes, and these colonies could be 
largely extended. Were the Govern- 
ment going to extend these operations, 
and if they were not, would they state 
the reasons which induced them to decline 
to so extend them? Another important 
step was taken by the late Government 
to carry out this principle of colonisation. 
Negotiations had been going on fora long 
time with British Columbia in regard to 
a loan of £150,000, to be used in the 
colonisation of certain lands in that colony 
with Scotch crofters and others suitable 
for the purpose who desired to go there. 
That loan was finally agreed upon, part 
of this money had already been advanced, 
and he believed a private company had 
been formed to act under the guidance of the 
British Columbian Government to carry 
on the scheme, and an opportunity would 
be given to large numbers of crofters’ 
families to be sent out to British 
Columbia, where they might improve 
their lot in a way they could not do in 
this country. He hoped the Govern- 
ment, so far as opportunity was offered 
to them, would prosecute this matter, and 
do their best to carry the scheme to ulti- 
mate success. He was over in that part 
of the world 18 months ago, when 
he had the honour of an interview with 
the late Premier of the British Columbian 
Territory. The old country, said the late 
Prime Minister, was suffering from over 
population, whilst Canada, on the other 
hand, was suffering from the want 
of population. The remedy was 
obvious, namely, to transplant suitable 
and well selected families from one 
country to the other, and _ then 
place them on properly selected land. 
That process had been commenced, and 
he hoped would continue for some time. 
The late Prime Minister of British 
Columbia told him that an able-bodied 
colonist was worth 1,000 dollars to 
the colony in which he was settled. 
He (Mr. Seton-Karr) thought these were 
words worthy of serious consideration. 
The late Prime Minister of British 
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Columbia said the Imperial Government 
seemed slow and inactive in this question, 
and hardly appreciated the value of the 
Colonies as an outlet for the surplus 
population at home. He (Mr. Seton- 
Karr) thought the opinion of a man on 
the spot, who occupied the responsible 
position of Premier of a Colonial Govern- 
ment, was worthy of most serious con- 
sideration, and that the remedy suggested 
should be carefully looked into. He had 
alluded to these matters, because a debate 
of this kind afforded one of the few op- 
portunities: for dealing with such ques- 
tions ; but the most important paragraph 
of the Address was concentrated in the 
paragraph which informed them that on 
Monday next the Home Rule Bill would 
be laid on the table of the House. The 
responsibility for the time that would be 
occupied by the present Parliament in 
dealing with the Irish Question rested on 
the shoulders of the Member for Mid- 
lothian. That right hon. Gentleman 
desired to spend the next four months, 
he presumed, in tinkering with the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and the case became 
more aggravated when they remembered 
that, so far as the present Parliament 
was concerned, the efforts of the right 
hon. Gentleman could only end in inevit- 
able failure, for until the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had sue- 
ceeded in amending the British Constitu- 
tion by abolishing the other Chamber 
there was not the slightest hope of the 
Home Rule Bill becoming law. In view of 
these facts, 2ll who were interested in social 
and domestic reform, and in legislation 
for the alleviation of the distress now 
prevalent throughout the country, looked 
upon this state of things with the utmost 
concern. He had endeavoured to put 
before the House what he believed to be 
a practical remedy, and if the Govern- 
ment, in the intervals of their Irish legis- 
lation, would give some little attention to 
this question, they would meet with sup- 
port from his side of the House. They 
were, he supposed, committed to Irish 
legislation, but they had a considerable 
number of Labour Members in their 
ranks, and possibly, by pressure put upon 
them from that quarter, they might spend 
some time in attending to this question, 
At any rate, he had endeavoured to indi- 
cate some remedies for dealing with the 
prevalent distress, and if the Government 
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would try to measures having for 
their object the alleviation of that dis- 
tress, they on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House would gladly accord them 
their support. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Colonel Waring ). 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned until to-mor- 
row. 


MOTIONS. 





RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Holland, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Rating of Heredita- 
ments containing Machinery, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Holland, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Mather, Mr. 
‘Tomlinson, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. 
H. 8. Wright, and Mr. Strachey. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 1.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Roland Jones, Bill to 
enable owners and occupiers in Wales and 
Monmouthshire to have effectual control over 
the Liquor Traffic, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Roland Jones. Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. Abel 
Thomas, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Burnie, and 
Mr. Herbert Lewis. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 2.] 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Newdigate, Bill to pro- 
vide for the more effectual Registraticn of 
Clubs, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Newdigate, Captain Grice - Hutchinson, Mr. 
Caine, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Godson, and Mr. 
Webster. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 3.] 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Lord Frederick Hamilton, Bill 
for the better regulation of National Education 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, Mr. Barton, Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Carson, and Colonel Waring. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 4.) 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stuart Rendel, Bill to 
yrovide for the Enfranchisement of Leasehold 
Pines of Worship, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. Samuel Evans, Mr. 
Byrn Roberts, and Mr. James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 5.] 

Mr. H. Seton-Karr 
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Wife's Sister Bill. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (VOTING AND 
QUALIFICATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to voting for, and to 
the Qualification of Members and Electors 
Local Authorities, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Higgins, Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse, Mr. Leon, Mr. Logan, Mr. Robert 
—— Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. James 

tuart. . 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 6.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL FRUIT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Hart Dyke, Bill 
for the regulation of the sale of Foreign and 
Colonial Fruit, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Mr. ieee abt Mr, 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, and Mr. Biddulph. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 7.] 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bill to 
provide for making Statutes respecting Deans 
and Chapters and Cathedral Churches in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Charles Dalrymple. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 8.] 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wrightson, Bill to give 
facilities for the acquisition by working men of 
their own dwelling houses, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wrightson, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. James Lowther, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Alfred Hickman, Mr, 
Graham, and Mr. Cust. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 9.] 

MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Storey, Bill to restrict the 
hours in Mines to Eight Hours per day, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Storey, Mr. Pickard, 
Mr. Woods, Mr. Leake, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Abraham, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr, 
Cremer, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Philipps, Mr, 
Randell, and Mr. Conybeare. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 10.] 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 


AUTHORITIES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Daiziei, Bill to provide 
for the taxation of Land Values by Local 
Authorities, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Dalziel, Mr. Storey, Mr. James Stuart, Mr, 
Lough, Mr. Benn, Mr. Beaufoy, Dr. Hunter, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Provand, and Dr. Clarke. 


Bili presented, and read first time. [Bill 11.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rees. Davies, Bill to 
amend the Law as to Marriage with a Deceased 
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Wife's Sister, ordered to be tin by Mr. 
Rees Davies, Mr. Arch, Mr. Brand, Mr. Cameron, 


Mr. Colman, Mr. Crosfield, Captain Fenwick, 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Sir 
Thomas Sutherland. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 12.] 


MAGISTRATES’ QUALIFICATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill to amend the 
Law as to the appointment and Qualification of 
Magistrates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Neville, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Arch, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Storey, Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. Brand, and Mr. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 13.] 


POOR RATES ASSESSMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Theobald, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the Rating of Occupiers 
for short terms, and the making and collecting 
of the Poor Rate, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Theobald and Mr. Warmington. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 14.} 


SACRED MUSIC ON SUNDAY BILL.’ 


On Motion of Sir George Sitwell, Bill to 
ameud the Law relating to performances of 
Sacred Music on Sunday, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir George Sitwell, Sir Frederick Milner, 
Mr. Manfield, and Mr. Loder. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 15.] 


COTTON CLOTH TRADE ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry James, Bill to 
amend the Cotton Cloth Factory's Act of 1889 
and the Factory Acts Amendment Act of 1892, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry James, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. 
Mowbray. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 16.] 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howard, Bill to amend 
the Law as regaris Music and cing 
Licences in Middlesex, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Howard, Mr. Bigwood, Mr, Ambrose, 
Captain Bowles, and Mr. Stephens. 

Bill presented, anc read first time. [Bill 17.] 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh, Bill for the 
restoration of Tenants Evicted from their hold- 
ings in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
P. A. M‘Hugh, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
ame. Healy, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. 
8 y- 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 18.} 
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JUDICIAL RENTS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sheehy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Judicial Rents and the tenure 
and purchase of land in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sheehy, Mr. Sexton, Mr, 
Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Condon, Mr. Finucane, 
and Mr. Pinkerton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 19.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (OWNERS’ AND 
OCCUPIERS’ RATES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Halley Stewart, Bill to 
secure a division of Rates between Owners and 
Occupiers of Agricultural Holdings, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. 
Francis Stevenson, Mr. Channing, Mr. Cobb, 
Mr. Brand, and Mr. Lambert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 20.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (WOMEN) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. C. B. M‘Laren, Bill to 
extend the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. C. B. M‘Laren, 
Mr. Courtney, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. Webb, Mr. Carvell Williams, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Mr. James Stuart, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Jebb. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 21.] 


CARRIERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bromley-Davenport, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Carriers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. eee ey Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Mr. Bill, and Mr. Howell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 22.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to amend the 
Municipal Corporations Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long, Mr. Forwood, Sir 
George Baden-Powell, and Mr. Stock. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 23.] 


SWINE FEVER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. E. Stanley (West Houghton) 
Bill for conferring powers, under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1878 to 1868, with re- 
spect to Swine Fever, ordered to be ar in by 
Mr.E. Stanley (West Houghton), Mr. Fellowes, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Channing, Mr. Brand, Mr. 
Hare, and Mr, Kilbride. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 24.] 


CHEAP TRAINS (LONDON) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Blundell Maple, Bill 
to secure the provision of Cheap Trains in Lon- 
don, ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Blundell Maple, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr, 
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Bucknill, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Sir 
Frederick Seager Hunt, Mr. Howard, and Mr. 
Theobald. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 25.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Disraeli, Bill to regulate 
the Sale of Foreign and Colonial Meat, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Yer- 
burgh, Sir Mark Stewart, Sir A. Acland-Hood, 
Mr. Barlow, and Colonel Howard Vincent. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 26.] 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Maclure, Bill to relieve 
Solicitors in the High Courts of Justice in Great 
Britain from certain disqualifications which 
prevent their acting as County Justices, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Maclure, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Coddington, and Mr. Kimber. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 27.] 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William O'Brien, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. William O’Brien, Dr. 
Tanner, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Condon, Mr. Crean, 
and Mr. T, P. O’Connor. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 28.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Owen, Bill to amend the 
Law in regard to the appointment, qualification, 
and removal of Justices of the Peace, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Owen, Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Mellor, and Mr. 
Hugh Hoare. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 29. ] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRE- 
SAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arnold-Forster, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Sale of Intoxi- 
eating Liquors in Ireland on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and for other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. John- 
ston, Mr. John , Colonel Saunderson, Mr. 
J. F, X. O’Brien, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. 
Pinkerton, 


Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 30.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) act (1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Herbert Lewis, Bill to 
amend “The Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act, 1888,” and to provide for the 
establishment of a Joint Council of the County 
Councils of Wales and Monmouthshire, ordered 
te we brought in by Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. 
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Stuart Rendel, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Rowland 
Jones, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Herbert 
Roberts, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 31.] 


POLICE Act (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Samuel Hoare, Bill to 
amend “The Police Act, 1890,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Samuel Hoare, Mr. Long, 
Sir Seymour King, Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Sir 
George Baden-Powell, Sir Aibert Rollit, and 
Colonel Howard Vincent. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 32.] 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Waring, Bill to amend 
“ The Ballot Act, 1872,” ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Waring, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Macartney, and Colonel Saunderson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 33.] 


SALE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sweetman, Bill to provide 
for the compulsory Sale of Land in certain cases 
in Ireland, ordered to be brovght in by Mr. 
Sweetman, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. Knox, and Mr, 
Pinkerton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 34.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hugh Hoare, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Law relating to Agri- 
culturai Holdings in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hugh Hoare, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Mr. Brand, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Bill- 
son, and Mr. Luttrell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 35.] 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burnie, Bill to amend the 
Railway Rates and Charges Order Confirmation 
Acts, 1891 and 1892, ordered te be brought in 
by Mr. Burnie, Mr. Spicer, Mr. David Randell, 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. Rowland Jones. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 36.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dodd, Bill to amend the 
Law with regard to the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes, and to amend “ The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890,” ord to be 
brought in by Mr. Dodd, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
Mr. Arch, Mr. Stern, Mr. Charles Hobhouse, 
Mr. Channing, and Mr. Stevenson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 37.] 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN CHARGE) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Wilson (Durham), Bill 
to provide for the granting of Certificates to 
Persons in charge of Steam Engi 


ines and Boilers, 
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ordered to be brovght in by Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Joseph H. 
Wilson, and Captain Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 38.] 


SEAMEN’S ACCOMMODATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Michael Austin, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the Accommoda- 
tion of Seamen on board ships, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Michael Austin, Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, Major Rasch, Mr. Joseph H, Wilson, 
and Mr. Gourley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 39.] 


GOVERNMENT OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Collery, Bill to provide for 
the better government of Cities, Towns, and 
Townships in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Collery, Mr. T. M. i:Healy, Mr. John 
Barry, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 40.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL RATES AND 


CHARGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Robert Price, Bill to amend 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Robert Price, 
Sir James Whitehead, Mr. Channing, Mr. Bill- 
son, Mr. Benson, and Mr, Philipps. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 41.] 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (CONSTITUTION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Campbell, Bill to 
declare the Constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Campbell, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Parker Smith, 
Mr. Hozier, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Baird, and Sir John Pender, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 42.] 


ABOLITION OF GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Leng, Bill to abolish 
Dealers’ or Grocers’ Certificates in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Leng, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Crombie, Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), and Mr. Dalziel. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 43.] 


REGISTRARS (MARRIAGES ATTENDANCE) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Perks, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Attendance of Registrars at 
Marriages in Nonconformist places of worship, 
ordered to be Oo in by Mr. Perks, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr, Waddy, Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. 
Powell Williams, Mr. Snape, and Mr. Spicer. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 44.] 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Building Societies, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 45,] 


DRAINAGE SEPARATION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Stephens, Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to deal separately with the 
Sewage and Drainage of their districts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stephens and Sir 
Henry Roscoe. 


JURIES ACTS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ross, Bill to amend the 
Acts relating to Juries in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ross, Colonel Waring, Mr. 
Macartney, Lord Frederick Hamilton, and Mr. 
Dane. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 46.] 


FIRE BRIGADE (EXEMPTION FROM 
JURIES) BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Curzon, Bill to 
exempt members of Fire Brigades from service 
on Juries, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Baird, Sir Albert Rollit, and Dr. 
Clark. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 47.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Harry Foster, Bill for the 
Improvement of Agricultural Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Harry 
Foster. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bill to 
enable localities by a direct vote to prevent the 
issue of licences, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Allison, Mr. Caine, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr, 
Allen, Mr. Benn, Mr. Billson, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. 
Saunders, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Snape. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 48.] 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
BORROWING POWERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Everett, Bill to enable the 
Joint Committee of the County Councils of East 
and West Suffolk to borrow money, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Everett, Mr. Quilter, Mr. 
Francis Stevenson, Mr. Stern, Mr. Harry Foster, 
and Viscount Chelsea, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 49.] 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION (ENGLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Bill to 
promote Secondary Education in England, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Henry Hob- 
house, Sir H. Roscoe, and Sir John Lubbock. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 50.) 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. George Dixon, Bill to 
provide for Superannuation Allowances to 
Officers of School Boards, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. George Dixon, Mr. Jesse Collings, and 
Mr. Stansfeld. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 51.] 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill 
to amend the Watermen’s and Lightermen’s 
Acts, orlered to be brought in by Mr. Wootton 
Isaacson, Mr. Charrington, and Mr. Gourley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 52.) 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) 
act (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to Repeal 
“ The Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Act, 
1887,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field. 


HOURS OF LABOUR (RAILWAY SERVANTS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bil! to further 
extend the powers of the Board of Trade with a 
view to the reasonable reduction of excessive 
Hours cf Labour on Railways, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Channing, Mr. John Wilson 
(Mid-Durham), Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Walter M’Laren, Mr. M’Neill, and Mr. 
Maguire. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 53.] 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Redmond, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ireland) Act, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. William Redmond, Mr. 
Joseph Kenny, Mr. Field, Mr. Maguire, and Mr. 
Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 112.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Snape, Bill to prohibit the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday, ordered 


to be brought in by Mr. Snape, Mr. Perks, Mr. 
C. H. Wilson, Mr, Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Walter 
James, Mr. Woods, and Mr 
(Durham). 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 54.] 


John Wilson 
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BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney, Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Francis Steven- 
son, Mr, Everett, and Mr. Robert Price. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 55.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate, 
simplify, and amend the Law relating to Parlia- 
mentary Elections, and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Stuart, 
Mr. Stewart Wallace, Mr. Fenwick, Dr. Hunter, 

Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Warmington. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 56.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
(1878) AMENDMENT BILL. ~* 


On Motion of Captain Bagot, Bill to amend 
“ The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878,” 
and to provide for the slaughter of Foreign and 
Colonial cattle at the port of debarcation, 
ordered to be brought in by oe Bagot, Mr. 
James William Lowther, Mr. ling, and Sir 
A. Acland-Hood. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 57.] 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES (NO. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Whitehead, Bill to 
amend “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” ordered to be brought in by Sir James 
Whitehead, Mr. Robert Price, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Channing, and Mr. James Lowther. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 58.] 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Keay, Bill to provide 
for the better housing of Farm Servants on 
farms in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Keay, Mr. Angus Sutherland, and Dr. 
Clark. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 59.] 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill for the 
placing of a Mark of Origin on Foreign Goods, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seton-Karr, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Stock, Mr. Cayzer, and Mr. Ernest Spencer. 


Bill presénted, and read first time. [Bill 60.] 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill to 
give facilities to Leaseholders for the purchase 
of the Fee Simple of their Holdings, ordered to 
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be brought in by Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. erick Frye, Mr. Brunner, Mr. 
Beanfoy, and Mr. Stuart Rendel. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 61.] 


LAND TENURE (ENGLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Smith, Bill to 
amend the Law as to the Tenure of Land in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Smith, Mr. Billson, and Mr. Robert 
John Price. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 62.] 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) 
(no. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Bill for the placing of a Mark of Origin upon 
im Foreign Goods, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Howard Vincent, Sir Hen 
-Howorth, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Maclure, Mr. Josep 
H. Wilson, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Johnston, 
and Mr. Seton-Karr. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 63.] 


BURIALS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Carvell Williams, Bill to 
amend the Burial Laws, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Carvell Williams, Sir George Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. John Ellis, and 
Mr. Perks. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 64.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Clough, Bill to regulate 
the profession of Accountancy, and to provide 
for the registration and control of persons 
acting as Pubiic Accountants, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Clough, Mr. Kimber, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, and Sir Seymour King. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 65.] 


CHEESE SALE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir A. Acland-Hood, Bill to 
regulate the sale of Foreign and Colonial 
Cheese, ordered to be brought in by Sir A. 
Acland-Hood, Captain Bagot, Mr. E. Stanley 
(West Houghton), Mr. Stiachey, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Colonel Chester Master. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 66.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bolitho, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bolitho, Mr. Courtney, Sir Mark Stewart, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Little, and Mr. 
David Jones. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 67.] 
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ARBITRATION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Cayzer, Bill to establish 
Councils of Arbitration in trade disputes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cayzer, Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Henry De 
Worms, Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Butcher, Sir Seymour King, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Admiral Field. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 68.] 


CARRIAGE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(FAIR RATES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Digby, Bill to make better’ 
provision for equality of treatment in the 
carriage of British and Foreign Agricultural 
Products and live and dead stock within the 
United Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Digby, Sir Mark Stewart, and Mr. Brom- 
ley- Davenport. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 69.] 


VEHICLES’ LIGHTS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Macdona, Bill to make 
compulsory the carriage of Lights by all 
Vehicles using the highways of England and 
Wales from sunset to sunrise on any day of 
the year, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Macdona, Sir John Blundell Maple, Mr. 
Houston, Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, Mr. William 
F. D. Smith, Mr, Boscawen, Mr. Charles 
M'Laren, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Maclure. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 70.] 


OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Naylor- Leyland, 
Bill to establish voluntary State-aided Old 
Age Pensions, ordered to be brought in by 
Captain Naylor-Leyland, Mr. E. Stanley (West 
Houghton), Viscount Bury, and Mr. Round. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 71.] 


EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Burns, Bill to 
regulate the hours of labour to Eight per day, 
or forty-eight per week, in all trades and 
occupations, and to make provision enabling 
the organised members of any trade or occupa- 
tion protesting by ballot against the same, to 
exempt such trade or occupation from its pro- 
visions, miners excepted, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. John Burns, Mr. David Randell, Mr, 
Keir-Hardie, and Mr. Havelock Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 72.} 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (REGISTRA- 
TION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend the 
Law for the Registration of Parliamentary 
Voters; and for other purposes relating to 
elections, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Cremer. 
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OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to provide 
Pensions in Old Age to the Provident Poor, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley and 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 73.] 


LABOUR MINISTER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ernest Spencer, Bill to 
establish a Ministry of Labour to be presided 
over by a Minister to be called the Labour 
Minister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ernest Spencer, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Joseph 
Pease, Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir John Blundell 
Maple, Sir Seymour King, Mr. Dalziel, Colonel 
Howard Vincent, and Mr. Lloyd. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 74.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(HOURS OF SALE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stock, Bill to restrict the 
Hours of Sale of Intoxicating Liqours on 
Sunday, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stock, 
Mr. Forwood, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Willox, and 
Mr. Houston. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 75.] 


HOURS OF LABOUR BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mather, Bill to authorise 
the regulation of the Hours of Labour of the 
Working Classes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Mather, Mr. Joseph H. Wilson, Mr. William 
Smith, Mr. David Jones, and Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 76.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION OF 


LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Francis Stevenson, Bill to 
facilitate the Acquisition of Land by Local 
Authorities for certain purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. 
Robert Reid, Mr. Channing, Mr. Stern, Mr. 
Dodd, and Mr. Robert Price. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 77.] 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for 
giving Industrial Agricultural Education in 
Elementary Schools, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Robert Reid, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, and Mr. George Dixon. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 78.] 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill for better 
securing eee | in the assessment of rate- 
able property in the administrative County of 
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London to establish a tribunal to deal with 
assessment a) and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. 
James Stuart. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 79.} 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT 
(1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Alfred Hickman, Bill to 
amend “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” ordered to be brought in by Sir Alfred 
Hickman, Mr. Ernest Spencer, and Mr. 
Hingley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 80.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALEs) act (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Spicer, Bill to amend 
“The Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 1881,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Spicer, Mr. 
Herbert Roberts, Mr. Burnie, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
and Mr. Bowen Rowlands, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 81.] 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS (TRANSFER) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Naoroji, Bill to transfer 
the trusteeship of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the 
powers, estates, and duties connected therewith, 
to the London County Council, erdered to be 
brought in by Mr. Naoroji, Mr. Benn, and Mr, 
James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 82.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Luttrell, Bill to amend the 
Law in regard to the appointment, qualification, 
and removal of Justices of the Peace, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Mellor, Mr. Howell, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 
Arthur Williams, Mr. Cobb, and Mr. Lambert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 83.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP, &e., RATING 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Clarence Smith, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the rating of Places 
of Worship and Schools, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Clarence Smith, Mr. Clough, Mr. 
Owen, and Mr. Perks. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 84.] 


MUNICIPAL AND PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hayden, Bill for the 
assimilation of the Municipal and Parliamentary 
Franchise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hayden, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Harrington, Dr. Kenny, and Mr. Field. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.], 
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SOLICITORS AND APPRENTICES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O'Neill, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Laws relating to Solicitors 
and to the service of indentured apprentices in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O'Neill, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
William Kenny, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. 
O'Keeffe. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 86.] 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS (TEACHERS’ 


REGISTRATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill for 
the Registration of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard 
Temple and Mr. Roby. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 87.] 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT IN IRELAND 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to amend the 
Law as to the Investment of Trust Funds in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Oldroyd, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. William 
Johnston. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 88.] 


POOR LAW FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Clancy, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Poor Law Franchise in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Harrington, Mr. William Field, 
and Dr. Kenny. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 89.] 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Husband, Bill to amend 
“The Regulation of Railways Act, 1889,” and 
to further provide for the safe working of Rail- 
ways, orlered to be brought in by Mr. Hus- 
band, Mr. Channing, Mr. Charles Shaw, Mr. 
Townsend, and Mr. Luttrell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 90.] 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knowles, Bill for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, Earl Compton, Mr. Dixon, Dr. Far- 
} in gg Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. 

xton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 91.] 


OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stern, Bill for facilitating 
the operation of “ The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890,” in so far as it relates to 
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Rural Sanitary Districts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Stern, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Dodd, and Mr. Warner. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 92.] 


HOURS OF LABOUR (CROWN, &C., SER- 
VANTS) BILL. 


Cn Motion of Mr. Macdonald, Bill to limit 
labour in the service of the Crown, of 
Authorities, and of Railway Companies to 
Eight Hours a Day, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. John 
Burns, Mr. Samuel Evans, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 93.] 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. T. M. Healy, Bill to sus- 
pend the further issue of Licences for the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Collery, and Mr. Crilly. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 94.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dane, Bill to amend “ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” “The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” and “ The Redemp- 
tion of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1891,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dane, Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Rentoul, and Lord Frederick Hamil- 
ton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 95.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir F. 8. Powell, Bill to amend 
“The Public Libraries Act, 1892,” ordered to be 
brought in_ by Sir F. 8, Powell, Sir John Lub- 
beck, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jebb, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Loder. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 96.] 


HEALTH (INTERMENTS) ACT 


(1879) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sidebotham, Bill to make 
better provision for the regulation and control 
of Cemeteries provided ‘under “ The Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sidebotham, Mr. Albert 
Bright, Mr. Godson, Mr. Mather, and Mr, 
William Sidebottom. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 97.] 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) act (1878) 
AMENDMENT (DUBLIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Clancy, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” for 
lighting pu in the county of Dublin, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Clancy and 
Mr. Horace Plunkett. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 98.] 

H 
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MINING BOARDS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Bousfield, Bill to provide 


On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to amend the 
for the establishment of Mining Boards, ordered 


Law relating to Out-door Relief in sickness 
and widowhood to the provident 
to be brought in by Mr. Bartley and Sir 
Frederick Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 99.] 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to enable 
Occupying Tenants of houses and places of 
business to purchase the fee simple of their 
Holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bartley, Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, and 
General Goldsworthy. 


Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 100.] 


LEASEHOLD LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Leaseholds, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas Henry 
— Mr. Warmington, and Mr. James Row- 


Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 101.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT (1874) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Bill 
to amend “ The Building Societies Act, 1874,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas Henry 
Bolton, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, Mr. E. H. Bayley, and Mr. Howell. 
Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 102.] 


INSURANCE OF CHILDREN REGISTRA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. James Campbell, Bill for 
the Registration of Insurances on the lives of 
Children in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
John Wilson (Lanark), and Mr. Thorburn. 
Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 103.] 


SPIRIT GROCERS’ AND BEER RETAILERS’ 
LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Spirit Grocers’ and Beer Re- 
tailers’ Licences in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Johnston, Mr. Wolff, and 
Colonel Waring. 
Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 104.] 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rolfit, Bill to amend 
the Police Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr Leng, Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
Mr. Lough, and Mr. Molloy. 


r, ordered | to be brought in 


Mr. Bousfield, Mr. 
Bte; Mr. Darli ‘ir Andrew Scoble, and 
Mr Sakon ™ a 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 106.] 


HERITABLE AND MOVEABLE SUCCESSION 
IN SCOTLAND BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thomas Shaw, Bill to 
assimilate the laws of Heritable with those of 
Moveable Succession in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Dr. Farqu- 
harson, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Napier, Mr. Leng, Mr. 
Haldane, and Mr. Crombie. 


Bill presented, and read first time.[Bill 107.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYCRS (1RE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Thomas Lea, Bill to amend 
the Law for the payment of Assistant County 
Surveyors in Ire , ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Johnston, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and Mr. Barton. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 108. | 


LODGING HOUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir F. 8. Powell, Bill to amend 
the Public Health Acts with _ to the re- 
gulation of common ing Houses, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir F. 8. Powell, Dr. Far- 
quharson, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir Reginald 
Hanson, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Knowles, and Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 109.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Shiress Will, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the election of School 
Boards in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Shiress Will, Sir John Kinloch, Mr, 
Lyell, and Mr, Wason. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 110.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) act (1881) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Roberts, Bill 
to amend the Sunday Closing Sg Act, 
1881, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert 


Lewis, Mr. Alfred Thomas, and Mr. Spicer. 
Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 111.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Four o'clock. 





Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 105.] 


Roberts, Mr. Lieps-Gomng, Mr. J. Herbert © 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 2nd February 1893. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


Earl Bathurst, after the death of his 
father. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Motion for an humble 
Address to Her Majesty, read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


THE MarquEssor LONDONDERRY: 
My Lords, after the remarks made by 
the noble Earl who leads the House at 
a banquet over which he presided last 
week, I confess that it was with no 
feeling of surprise that I noticed the 
extremely quiet and modest manner in 
which he dwelt on the important—the all- 
important—question of Home Rule in the 
remarks which he addressed to your 
Lordships on Tuesday last. But I con- 
fess that it was with feelings of the 
sincerest surprise that I noted the minute 
—and I might almost say the minutest— 
of small spaces that was accorded to 
that great question in Her Majestys’ 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. I 
venture to say that the course that has 
been pursued at the present moment by 
Her Majesty's Government is absolutely 
unprecedented in political annals. There 
has not been a measure of such vast 
magnitude as this question of Home 
Rule put forward within recent years, 
and promoted by a large and influential 
Party, a Party which does not hesitate 
to say has been returned to power on 
this question of Home Rule alone; and 
yet, on the meeting of your Lordships’ 
House, Her Majesty’s Government have 
not confided, even to the supporters of 
their policy, the essential features beingthe 
details of that measure. I cannot but 
think, my Lords, from the speeches of 
the noble Lords who moved and seconded 
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the Address, that they are not among the 
lucky few to whom this important secret 
has been confided; for with all due 
deference to those two noble Lords, they 
merely dealt with those common-place 
platitudes which have done yeoman’s 
service within the last six years upon every 
platform in England in attempting to 
prove that Home Rule is absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity of Ireland. 
I am bound to admit that we have been 
told by the noble Lord who leads the House 
that this Home Rule measure is to be 
of no milk-and-water description, which 
I suppose means that it is not of the “ gas- 
and-water” description pledged by the 
candidate whe won the bye-election at 
Rossendale two years ago; and 
therefore there can be no doubt 
that the measure of Home Rule 
shortly to be introduced into the 
House of Commons will be of an extreme 
character to please and satisfy the Irish 
Party among the noble Earl's supporters, 
who have spoken in no uncertain manner 
as to the Home Rule which they claim 
as the right of Ireland. I do not desire 
to increase the difficulties of the noble 
Earl opposite, but there may be a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty in reconciling 
the opinions of those gentlemen with 
that of one of the supporters of the 
noble Earl, Mr Atherley-Jones, who 
has written a letter in this morn- 
ing’s Times, which, it seems to me, 
is difficult to reconcile with a Bill of an 
extreme character. Now, my Lords, I 
will say a few words with regard to 
some of the speeches made in your 
Lordships’ House ow Tuesday last. “The 
noble Marquess (Lord Salisbury), in the 
course of his remarks, alluded to a 
speech made some few months ago by 
the noble Lord who moved the Address, 
and he quoted from that speech the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“No great changes can be attempted by the 

Liberal Party without a commanding majority 
on this side of St. George’s Channel.” 
The noble Lord who moved the Address 
does not enjoy a monopoly of that 
opinion, for it is shared by one of the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor, who said on May 22nd 
last— 

“A majority of 30—” 


and I will remind your Lordships that 
the majority is at present only 38— 
I 
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“ would mean that the majority of the poate 
of Great Britain were against pel Rule, and 


it is ridiculous to sup that we can ime be 
measure against which the British majority 
declared.” 


Well, England has spoken in no uncer- 
tain voice; she has declared that she 
will not have Home Rule; and when 
that is the case, we of the Conservative 
Party can look with satisfaction on the 
future, and say, in the words of Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor, that— 

“ Home Rule, in the present constitution of 
Parliament, is absolutely impossible and im- 
practicable.” 

I will now say a few words with regard 
to the noble Lord who seconded the 
Address (Lord Thring), whose great 
ability and knowledge of political affairs 
I fully recognise. In the course of his 
remarks he said that “90 years had passed 
away since the Union, and though the 
first three years were free from legisla- 
tion of a coercive and restrictive charac- 
ter, during the remaining 60 there was 
hardly one in which such legislation had 
not been passed.” I would remind the 
noble Lord that Ireland has had expe- 
rience of a Parliament sitting in College 
Green. She has had the experience of 
Grattan’s Parliament, in which no less 
than 54 Coercion Acts were passed in 
18 years. I dislike the word Coercion. 
The present law in Ireland I infinitely 
prefer to describe as a measure for 
the repression of crime, and I defy 
any noble Lord opposite to show me one 
single instance of a law-abiding person 
there who cares one iota for what are 
called the Coercion Acts, and who only 
know those Acts as measures which 
protect them and give them security in 
their property and person. But I fully 
admit that there is coercion in Ireland— 
coercion for the murderer, intimidator, the 
boycotter, and the moonlight assassin— 
coercion which enables the Executive, if 
they choose to exercise it, to bring those 
ruffians to justice, to obtain convictions 
against them, and to send them to the 
galleys, and, if necessary, even to the 
gallows. That part of the Act for the 
repression of crime should never have 
been allowed to lapse for political pur- 
poses, and I glory in the fact that, under 
the régime of Mr. Balfour, that Act was 
mad apart of the permanent law of 
the land. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Thring) went on to say, on the 
opening of the Debate the other night— 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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“In his opinion, the views of opponents of 
the present policy of Home Rule for Ireland 
were exaggerated beyond all measure. They 
said that the gift of local self-government to 
Ireland would not satisfy her aspirations, but 
what. shadow of proof was there that it would 
not?” 


Upon that I will give the noble Lord’s 
expressions of opinion by the leaders of 
the Nationalist Party, which will come 
home to his mind far more strongly than 
any words of mine. In the first place 
their late leader, Mr. Parnell, declared— 


“None of us, whether we are in America, or 
in Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be 
satisfied until we have destroyed the last link 
which keeps Ireland bound to England.” 


Mr. O’Brien has stated— 


“TI take it that we are all united in demand- 
ing that the Irish Parliament, while it acts 
within its own province, shall be as free from 
Imperial meddling as the Parliaments of Aus- 
tralia or Canada’; that is to say, practically 
speaking, as free as air.” 


Mr. Dillon says— 


“T deny utterly that [ have ever in the 
course of my life lowered the flag of national 
independence, and I never shall.” 


I will quote one more expression of Mr. 
Parnell’s to show your Lordships that 
the measure of Home Rule put forward 
in 1886 was accepted merely as an in- 
stalment, and not as a final settlement, 
of the Irish Question. Here are Mr. 
Parnell’s words—- 


“ We have heard that I accepted the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886; I have not, I accepted the 
principle of the measure, but I never accepted 
its details.” 


To another point of the noble Lord’s 
speech I can give even a better answer. 
He said—. 

“ Then it is said that the majority will op- 

press the minority, but there are no grounds on 
which to base this sinister belief.” 
If I may use the expression, I think there 
the noble Lord gave himself entirely 
away. He has entirely ignored the 
statements of his supporters in the Na- 
tionalist Party, or he could not have failed 
to see what the treatment of the unfor- 
tunate minority in’ Ireland would be 
under Home Rule. I will quote both 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt, and I do not 
think that any noble Lord opposite will 
venture to deny that those two men are 
now the great leaders of the Nationalist 
Party. Mr. Dillon says— 
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“ When we come out of the struggle we will 
remember those who were the people's friends, 
and who were the people’s enemies, and we 
will deal out our re to the one, and our 


punishmente to the other.” 

We have been told by Mr. Davitt how 

he proposes to deal with us. He says— 
“ With regard to the Uister Protestants, they 

are not Irish ; they are English and Scotch, who 


have settled among us. Leave them alone to 
us, and we will make short work of those 


gentry.” 
I think I have answered the two state- 
ments of the noble Lord opposite, and I 
will give him one word of advice with 
regard to the future conduct of Ulster. 
Ulster, I can assure him, has no idea of 
being handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon. 
They have not hesitated to tell us the 
manner in which they intend to treat us, 
and Ulster has no intention whatever of 
submitting her loyal Protestant neck to 
the disloyal Catholic yoke. I have had 
an opportunity of gauging, from practical 
experience, the feeling of Protestant 
Ulster. I was an eye-witness of the 
great demonstration at Belfast, under 
the presidency of my noble Friend the 
leader of the Protestants of Ulster (the 
Duke of Abercorn), and I endorse what 
my noble Friend said on that occasion— 
* We will never have Home Rule.” 
There is but one feeling pervading the 
whole of Ulster, that under no circum- 
stances of any sort or kind will we 
accept any measure establishing a Par- 
liament in College Green; and a 
Minister who has had practical ex- 
perience in the government of Ireland 
has not hesitated to say that 
Ulster would be justified in  shed- 
ding blood rather than allow her pro- 
sperity to be ruined and her peace de- 
stroyed by the setting up of a Home Rule 
Parliament. But one feeling pervades 
Ulster, and if, after her solemn declara- 
tion, the present Government persist in 
earrying a measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland, on them must be the responsi- 
bility of any serious consequences which 
may ensue, and more especially respon- 
sible for them must be held those Cabinet 
Ministers who have had practical experi- 
ence of Ireland, and who know that 
Ulster has said that she will not have 
those institutions touched under which 
for generations she has lived a happy, 
perous, and contented portion of the 
pire. And now I will say a few 
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words with regard to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers during the time they 
have been responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, unchecked and unham- 
pered by any criticism from Parliament. 
I will ask any noble Lord who may 
address himself to the remarks I am now 
making to point out any act of Her 
Majesty’s Government, of any sort 
or kind, that has been in any way 
advantageous to Ireland, or the law- 
abiding inhabitants of Ireland, during 
the six months they have been 
in office. There has been but one 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it was well described two days 
ago by the noble Marquess (Lord Salis- 
bury) who sits below me as an endeavour 
to capture the class which sympathises 
with crime. I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a policy of truckling to lawless- 
ness and outrage. A body of men who 
have pleaded guilty to kicking out the 
brains of an unfortunate Inspector of 
Police who was discharging his duty have, 
long before the expiration of their sen- 
tences, been released from prison. With 
respect to that, there are three questions 
I would like to ask the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, whom the Chief 
Secretary says he consulted. In the first 
place, why were these murderers re- 
leased ? In the next place, why, when 
the sentences which were passed upon 
them by the Judge who tried them were 
different, these men were all released on 
the same day? And, thirdly, why the 
Judge who tried the case was never con- 
sulted on the subject of their release ? I 
have had experience of such matters, and 
I can say that never in my experience 
in any important case has a convict been 
released without consulting the Judge 
who tried the case. In the Debate in 
another place two nights ago the Chief 
Secretary interrupted my right hon. 
Friend Mr. Balfour, and said that he had 
consulted the Lord High Chancellor of 
Fingland. Therefore, I will ask the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack what 
were the reasons which induced him to 
let loose upon the country a body of the 
worst scoundrels that ever existed or 
infested any country ? Now, my Lords, 
I will turn from the cases of truckling to 
the class which sympathises with crime 
to the Evicted Tenants Commission. 
That Commission was intended to re- 
instate a set of men who were nothing 
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but fraudulent, and consequently criminai 
bankrupts. There is another point to 
which I wish to call attention, and that 
is the removal of capable Unionists 
from the Governing Boards of asylums 
in various parts of Ireland. I 
have had experience in this matter; 
when Lord Lieutenant I went into the 
constitution of the various Boards, and I 
was always careful to give effect to the 
representation of the different parties in 
Ireland. The result of the policy pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government has 
been an increase of serious crime in the 
south-west of Ireland. From the infor- 
mation which I possess I would say— 
without hesitation, that serious crime— 
boycotting, intimidation, murder, and 
outrage—has seriously increased. The 
Chief Secretary stated at Newcastle that 
in saying that serious crime had increased 
under Her Majesty’s Government in Ire- 
land I had beer guilty of making “culpably 
reckless assertions.” Now, to that I 
will reply that I base my statements on 
the charges of various Judges of Assize 
in Ireland. In addressing the Grand 
Jury of Munster Mr. Justice Harrison 
said— 

“ There were some cases of a very unpleasant 
nature, which rather pointed to a disordered 
state of society—what were known as White- 
boy offences, pee rising and assembling to 
the terror of Her Majesty’s subjects with fire- 
arms, and, as alleged in some cases, firing into 
dwelling-houses.” 

The Lord Chief Justice at the Con- 
naught Winter Assizes said— 

“ T regret that some of the counties that form 
the aggregate of what is called the Connaught 
Winter Assizes County, are not in as satisfac- 
tory condition as we could wish. I instance 
Leitrim. In Leitrim, according to the Report 
of the County Inspector, there has been an 
increase of serious crime. Last year the num- 
ber was 12, in the corresponding period this 
year it is 21.” 


He goes on to say— 


“T turn next to the West Riding of the 
County Galway. In that Riding there is a 
slight increase in the more serious crimes. The 
number last year was 17, as compared with 23 
this year.” 

These charges of Judges of Assize fully 
corroborate my statement that there has 
been a serious increase of crime. More- 


over, for the first time we have seen local 
Boards lately condemning outrages at 
their meetings, and this fact of itself is 
evidence that crime exists in the districts 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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to a serious extent. At s meeting of 
working men in Kilrush recently the 
parish priest supported a resolution 
calling upon the Government to recog- 


nize the fact that their first duty was to 


support the police and to prevent dis- 
order and crime. Again, at a meeting 
within the last fortnight in the county 
of Clare, at which the Lieutenant 
and county magistrates were present, a 
resolution was passed expressing “regret 
that there had been a recent return to 
lawlessness in the county during the last 
few months, and calling on the Govern- 
ment to take such steps, either by 
reviving the powers they already 
possessed or by fresh legislation, if 
necessary, to put down acts which are 
a disgrace to any civilised community.” 
I noticed in The Times of Tuesday a list 
of outrages in County Kerry, and I have 
been told that even this list does not cover 
the entire number. I have taken the 
trouble to have those outrages enume- 
rated verified, and, with only one or two 
exceptions, every one of them was 
reported in the Kerry Sentinel, which, 
as a Nationalist organ, would not make 
the case against its party worse than 
necessary. It may be said that the 
counties of Clare and Kerry were never 
free from crime. Then that strengthens 
my argument tenfold that, by relaxing 
the powers which enabled them to 
grapple with crime, the Government 
are doubly truckling to the Nationalist 
Party. I ask to what this unsatisfactory 
state of things is to be attributed, and I 
say solemnly that it is due to one thing 
only—the policy of truckling which has 
been pursued by the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland both in and 
out of office. A prominent politician 
like Mr. Morley cannot go down 
with impunity to the town of Tipperary 
and there countenance a riot between the 
mob and the police got up for his 
special edification, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to a Court of Law and there give 
evidence in favour of the mob as against 
the police. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot do these things with impunity, 
and either in Parliament or out of it 
denounce his predecessor, Mr. Balfour, 
for administering the powers intrusted 
to him and applied with perfect impar- 
tiality and justice—power of prosecuting 
and convicting law-breakers of every 
sort and kind. The Chief Secretary 
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could not do those things without 
creating in the breast of every law- 
breaker in Ireland the firm con- 
vietion that he would favour them 
when he returned to power. Your Lord- 
ships have seen within the last few 
years a policy of truckling carried on to 
an unknown extent with the late Mr. 
Parnell in order to secure the Nationalist 
vote. The Irish Unionists have watched 
it with sorrow and horror, and felt at the 
time that they might say with truth— 


* Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these 

days, 

“ That men of your nobility and power 

“Did ‘gage them both in an unjust be- 

half,— 

“ As all of you, God pardon it ! have done. 
And when that ill-fated alliance was 
shattered and denunciations were falling 
fast, might we not have added— 

“ And shall it, in more shame, be further 


spoken, 

“ That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook 
off 

“ By those for whom these shames ye under- 


went?” 


I make these observations in no spirit of 
exuberant exultation at the depth of 
degradation to which the Party oppo- 
site has stooped. I make them in the firm 
hope, however, that they will be guided in 
their action in future by the painful 
position they have occupied in the past. 
I will ask them, once and for all, to 
abandon the system of truckling which 
they have pursued dor the past six 
months, and to adopt that policy which 
only can ensure to Ireland permanent 
happiness and prosperity. That was the 
policy of the last Government during the 
six years they were in power, a policy 
which raised Ireland from a state almost 
of rebellion to a peaceful and law- 
abiding condition, and it is the only 
policy by which Ireland can be governed 
—a policy of firmness, fearlessness, and 
respect for justice. If Her Majesty's 
Government will in future continue that 
policy we Unionists of Ireland will give 
them our hearty support: for with 
Ireland law-abiding she will in time be- 
come law-loving, and then will be 
seen permanent confidence restored ; 
with that confidence we shall see pros- 

rity, and with prosperity we shall see 

ppiness and contentment, and the ery 
of “the distressful country ” will be for 
ever swept away. 
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*Viscount pE VESCI said, there were 
several noble Lords present who repre- 
sented different Departments of the 
Government, and he hoped they might 
even now be inclined to give their Lord- 
ships some view of the present policy of 
Ministers in regard to Ireland. Refer- 
ring to the administration ‘of Ireland 
during the last five months, he challenged 
the release of the prisoners both in 
England and Ireland. He did not desire 
to dwell at any length on the release of 
the men convicted of crimes against the 
Dynamite Acts in England, but he desired 
to ask the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) to 
explain for what reasons and under what 
conditions and terms those men were 
released. He would hardly suggest that. 
their release was dictated by the exigen- 
cies of political expediency ; but he would 
remind the Government that such doves 
of a dynamite character, let out to fly 
over the face of the waters, were apt like 
curses and chickens to speedily return to 
roost. He next desired to refer to 
the exercise of patronage in Ireland, 
and to the displacement of members 
of Public Boards, and especially of mem- 
bers of the Lunatic Asylum Board. 
He did not compiain of the fresh nomi- 
nations to those Boards ; they were the 
spoils of office which the Government. 
owed to their Irish task-masters and 
allies. No doubt some of those who had 
been appointed would very likely prove 
capable members. He would ask the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on what method or principle some of the 
former Members of these Boards had been 
ousted ? He would remind the noble 
Earl that some of those gentlemen had 
most probably been nominated by him 
when he was Viceroy of Ireland. He 
would ask what charges of corruption 
or maladministration have been made 
that necessitated such wholesale dis- 
placement of the former Governors ? 
Why oust those most conspicuous by 
constant attendance and business capaci- 
ties, and retain on the Boards those who 
from disinclination, stress of business, 
or serious illness are unwilling, or unable, 
to give a constant attendance? The 
Government were to be congratulated 
that Dean Swift no longer presided 
at St. Patrick’s. As to the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, he disapproved 
its composition, and wished to ask 
whether there was ary precedent for 
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appointing such a one-sided tribunal ? 
As yet no one member of it had shown 
any inclination to test the truth of any 
statement made before it. One of the 
terms of Reference was also open to 
damaging criticism, for it apparently 
limited the inquiry to an investigation 
into the alleged grievances of one class 
of tenants only, and that class consisted 
of men who had been living on charity 
extorted from their neighbours, and who 
were a cause of terror to well-behaved 
and loyal people. Why should they 
alone have an opportunity of stating 
their grievances, and why should tenants 
who had left their farms and were now 
attempting to rebuild their fortunes else- 
where have been excluded and left out in 
the cold? He could only suppose that 
they were excluded on the principle that 
les absents ont toujours tort. With 
reference to the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners, men who had pleaded guilty, 
by the advice of their counsel, to a most 
fou! murder, he would ask the Lord 
Chancellor whether before their release 
the advice was sought of the Judge who 
tried the case and of the present Attorney 
General for Ireland, who was the counsel 
for. the prisoners at the trial, and who 
advised them to plead guilty? Whilst 
congratulating the Foreign Secretary on 
the success that had attended his 
efforts to maintain for England her 
legitimate and recognised control over 
Egyptian administration, he thought 
it well to point out that foreign 
Governments who were opposed to 
our occupation of that country might 
not unnaturally think that a Government 
which appeared to be chiefly occupied 
with schemes of disintegration at home 
would probably be indifferent to the 
position held by England in Eastern 
politics. The danger of the recent 
situation had been averted by the 
courageous policy of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Rosebery), but it 
is a danger that is not likely to re-arise. 
In support of the Home Rule scheme 
of the Government, the noble Lord the 
Mover of the Address had expressed the 
pious hope that the Home Rule measure 
would be one that a loyal supporter of 
the Government could cordially accept, 
and at Hastings he hoped that it would 
be acceptable to prudent and patriotic 
persons. It was to be hoped that neither his 
loyalty, his prudence, or his patriotism 


Viscount de Vesci 
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would be put to the test of voting on a 
Home Rule measure in this House of 
Parliament. The noble Lord who 
seconded the Address was much more 
thoroughgoing. He went back through 
centuries of misrule before the Act of 
Union. He would have appealed to 
primeval chaos if it had been 
necessary. The Seconder of the Ad- 
dress had cited the case of Austria- 
Hungary as a precedent. It was true, of 
course, that Hungary had obtained the 
autonomy she desired; but had that 
rendered her more contented or tolerant 
of the wishes of other people, and was 
her union with Austria a real union of 
hearts? Was it not rather a union pre- 
served by the personal influence, the 
enlightened patriotism, and the trans- 
parent honesty of the illustrious Monarch 
upon the Throne? Those bonds would 
he expected be rapidly loosened if the 
reins of power fell into less capable hands. 
At the present moment a question 
of great importance was pending 
between Norway and Sweden. The 
former country, not satisfied wiih the 
autonomy she now possessed, demanded 
a full and free diplomatic representation 
abroad. Would not a similar demand soon 
be made by Ireland if Home Rule were 
granted ? Let them imagine what diffi- 
culties would arise if an Irish Consul 
General in Cairo, acting under the in- 
structions of his Government in collusion 
with the French representative, were to 
thwart the British ¢fficials in all business 
to be transacted with the Egyptian 
Government. If Home Rule were 
granted they could easily forecast the 
fate of the Protestant population of 
Ireland. In Canada there was an 
instance, in little, of Ireland in the 
Province of Quebec, where hardly a 
single Protestant was now allowed to 
hold any office of profit and honour, and 
property in Quebee was being rapidly 
transferred from Protestant to Roman 
Catholic hands. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were confronted in that House not 
only by a large majority who were 
hostile to them, but by almost all the 
Peers who were connected with Ireland. 
If it were in order to refer to a Debate 
in a former Parliament, he would remind 
their Lordships of an illustration or an 
argument used by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in a Debate 
on the Report of a Special Commission, 
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The noble Lord read a protest signed 
and recorded in the Journals of the last 
Trish House of Lords against the Act of 
Union, and the noble Lord appealed te 
those whom he probably considered their 
degenerate descendants as to why they 
presumed to differ with their ancestors 
and predecessors in title. That protest 
was signed and recorded in all ignorance 
of the immense advance, by leaps 
and bounds, of Irish prosperity after 
the Act of Union—an advance so 
marked that Mr. Grattan, the great 
Leader of the last Irish Parliament, 
declared that he, for one, would never 
advocate the restoration of an Irish 
Parliament ; but that protest was signed 
93 years ago. And it might be asked 
why Peers, who only nine years ago had 
the same convictions as the majority of 
the House, should have now foresworn 
the truths they then held to. That 
protest was recorded 93 years ago; nine 
years ago the then Viceroy of Jreland— 
to his eternal honour be it said—stemmed, 
and successfully stemmed, the rising 
flood of anarchy and rapine. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 
Lords, the ‘noble Viscount has referred 
to the position in which Her Majesty’s 
Government are placed in regard to the 
majority in your Lordships’ House. I 
fully realize that position. I fully 
realize that we have a large and import- 
ant body in your Lordships’ House in 
opposition to ourselves. The Irish 
Members, with few exceptions, are, we 
are aware, opposed to our Irish policy ; 
at the same time, while admitting that, 
and fully admitting the difficulty it 
places upon us, it is our duty to take 
part in your Lordships’ House, urging 
the arguments in favour of the principles 
we think right—principles applying not 
only to Great Britain, but to Ireland. 
We have always met with, from the 
opposite side of the House, a courteous 
hearing, and I am sure we shall continue 
to do so during the Session, when per- 
haps it may be our duty often to take up 
subjects which do not find favour with 
your Lordships. Before I turn to the 
subject of Ireland, I wish to say a few 
words with regard to the speech of my 
noble Friend the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Devonshire), who, I am 
sorry to see, is not in his place on the 
opening of the Sitting. The noble 
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Duke alluded to the multiplicity of the 
subjects embraced in. Her Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne. I do not deny 
that we have placed a considerable 
number of important measures in that 
Speech. First of all, in this subject, I 
would appeal to the noble Duke, and ask 
him whether he himself has not been a 
party to proposing in Her Majesty’s 
Speeches a considerable number of 
measures, more, in fact, than could be 
carried through in the course of a Ses- 
sion? I wish, also, to say this. During 
the last six years that we have been in 
opposition and have been brought into 
contact with the constituencies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country —I am 
referring not only to those of my 
Colleagues who sit in this House, but 
also those of my Colleagues who sit 
in another place—we have heard the 
wishes and ascertained the views of the 
constituencies on many subjects. We 
have considered them, and where we 
agreed with them we have given pledges 
that we would support measures giving 
effect to them, such as the constituencies 
desired to see passed. We are pledged, 
therefore, in principle, to a considerable 
number of measures, and I should like to 
know, if we had not included a number of 
those measures in the proposals in Her 
Majesty's Speech for the coming Session, 
whether we should not have been justly 
attacked for not maintaining the pledges 
we have made in the country? Of course, 
it is a very different thing to make general 
statements in favour of principles, and 
to earry out those principles in an Act 
of Parliament. We thought it our duty, 
in order to fulfil the pledges we made 
during the last six months, fo endeavour 
to put into practical measures the prin- 
ciples we advocated up and down the 
country. I confess I should prefer to 
carry out my pledges, even if we cannot 
carry many of the measures, rather than 
to give the go-by to those pledges, and 
to place only a few measures in Her 
Majesty's Speech. Now, my Lords, I 
come to the subject of Ireland. The 
subject of Ireland has been debated in 
this House to-night and on Tuesday 
night under two heads. There has been 
discussion as to the condition of Ireland 
and as to the administration of Ireland 
during the last six months, and there 
has also been discussion as to the 
measures which we intend to propose 
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to Parliament for the better government 
of that country. With regard to the 
latter of these two heads, my noble 
friend the noble Duke made an appeal in 
very elaborate terms to know more par- 
ticulars of that measure. I should like 
to know whether the noble Duke could 
produce any precedent for Her Majesty's 
Ministers in the debate on the Address 
foreshadowing the details of a measure 
they have announced their intention of 
introducing to Parliament. If I were to 
answer the appeal of my noble Friend 
and deal with all the questions he put to 
me, I should be disclosing the clauses of 
&@ measure now ready to be presented to 
Parliament. There is no precedent for 
that course, and I maintain that we 
should be altogether neglecting our duty 
if we were to attempt to go into the 
details of that measure on the present 
occasion. What does my noble Friend 
ask these questions for? Does he mean 
to say that if any, member of Her 
Majesty’s Government were to give— 
or if any member of Her Majesty’s 
Government gave—a satisfactory response 
to his appeals to us he would support 
the measure we are bringing forward? 
We all know that has been done be- 
fore. There have been at different times 
various conditions imposed upon Bills 
which we were to introduce, and it has 
been hinted that if this condition were 
accepted, then those who sit below the 
Gangway, but who, I am sorry to say, 
act with us no longer, though they 
used to be our colleagues, might support 
the measure we propose. We khow, 
however, very well that no such thing 
would follow. We could not expect the 
support of my noble Friends below the 
Gangway, for I believe they would think 
it their duty, in whatever shape we pro- 
duced a Home Rule Bill, to offer it their 
most unqualified opposition. If my nobie 
Friend is so anxious to know the details 
of this measure, all I can say is, he has 
only got to use his influence with noble 
Lords opposite, with whom he is allied, 
and their supporters in another place. 
He will learn the details of the measure 
all the sooner if the Debate on 
the Address is not prolonged. My 
Lords, I will say nothing further 
with regard to the appeal of my noble 
Friend. It is impossible for me to fore- 
Stall the announcement which will be 
made on the introduction of the Bill. 


Earl Spencer 
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Now, my Lords, I come to the other 
part of the subject, and I will deal, as 
far as I am able, with what has been said 
as to the condition of Ireland and as to 
the administratiog of Ireland during the 
last few months. My noble Friend 
behind me, the Lord President of the 
Council, has replied to the noble Marquess 
opposite, the Leader of the Opposition. 
The noble Marquess spoke in more 
moderate terms than the noble Marquess 
who has spoken to-night. The noble 
Marquess has attacked Her Majesty’s 
Government for the acts they have 
committed. He said they have shown 
more sympathy with criminals than the 
Government that preceded them. I 
altogether deny that. The noble Mar- 
quess did not support that view, as I 
fully expected. He confined himself to 
two points, namely, to the question of 
the Gweedore prisoners and the appoint- 
ment of the Evicted Tenants Commis- 
sion, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
And the proclamations. 

Ear. SPENCER: I beg the noble 
Marquess’ pardon—and the proclama- 
tions. I shall deal presently with those 
two points. As the noble Lord has appealed 
to my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack upon the Gweedore question, 
I will not deal with it, because I know 
very well my noble Friend will be able 
to do so, fully and entirely. I will only 
deal with the points to which the noble 
Lord has referred, and I hardly think he 
has been able to justify the wide state- 
ment he has made, My noble Friend 
the noble Viscount appealed to me with 
regard to the release of the dynamiters. 
I was glad to see from a report of what 
was said in another place that the Leader 
of the Opposition there had referred to 
this matter. He referred to the release 
of Mr. Egan in very clear and distinct 
terms. I do not know that I need quote 
Mr. Balfour’s words, but they came to 
this—that he declared that the late Home 
Secretary had told him that he thought 
that Egan should be released. Mr. 
Balfour did not refer to the case of 
Callan, but I understand that my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary does. 
not shrink from any responsibility with 
regard to his case. First of all, my 
Lords, you will find that the late Home 
Secretary told Mr, Balfour that he 
thought Egan’s case might be dealt with. 
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able. His release was practically recom- 
mended by the late Home Secretary. It 
is left on record at the Home Office that 
the late Home Secretary thought the 
proper time for the release of Callan 
would be in January this year. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The aoble Earl is of course aware that, 
according to the uniform practice, having 
quoted that official document, he is 
bound to produce it. 

Eart SPENCER: If it does not 
transgress any of the rules of the Home 
Office, there will, I suppose, be no diffi- 
eulty in regard to that. The fact has 
been current for some time, and has not 
been in any way denied. So much, my 
Lords, for the release of these two men. 
Now I come to the matter the noble 
Marquess referred to, namely, the 
appointment of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission. The keynote of the appoint- 
ment of that Commission is to be found 
in two speeches in the House of Commons 
by the right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Leader of the Government of the 
day—lI allude to Mr. Balfour. On 30th 
January, 1891, Mr. Balfour, speaking, I 
believe, in a Debate on the Land Act, 
used this language — 


“If I were an Irish landlord, I would beg 
my bread rather than give in to the Plan of 
Campaign . . . But when once the illegal 
conspiracy came to an end, I should remember 
that, after all, these men were acted upon by 
those whose advice they thought they could 
trust. I should remember that they were com- 
pelled by intimidation to follow courses in 
many cases which they bitterly regretted, and 
for my own part, even if it were not wholly to 
my own personal and pecuniary interest, I 
should desire to restore peace to that part of 
the country in whick my property was situated, 
and to see that, upon fair and equitable or even 
generous terms, the tenants were restored to 
their ancient homes.” 


My Lords, it was in the spirit of those 
words of Mr. Balfour that my right hon. 
Friend decided on issuing the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. Up to a certain 
time the landlords accepted the nomina- 
tions to that Commission, and it was 
only after the commencement of its pro- 
ceedings that they withdrew. There is 
no doubt a great deal to be said with 
regard to the appointment of a learned 
Judge at the head of the Commission. I, 
for one—and many others—have a strong 
objection, as a general rule, to mixing 
up the Judicial Bench with matters con- 
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nected with politics, At the same time, 
when there are matters which are to be 
treated in a perfectly judicial spirit— 
when there is a great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a Chairman in Ireland who would 
command the confidence of both sides 
and of all parties—I say it was natural to 
turn to the English Bench and find a 
Judge to take the chair. This has not 
been done by the present Government 
alone. The late Government, in 1886, 
appointed Mr. Justice Day Chairman of 
the Commission on the Belfast Riots. 
Something was said about cross-examina- 
tion ; that was one of the reasons given 
by the landlords for refusing to go before 
the Commission. I believe it has been 
an almost universal rule of Royal Com- 
missions that cross-examination should 
not be permitted, and Mr. Justice Day, 
in the case of the Belfast Riots, refused 
to allow cross-examination, just as Mr. 
Justice Mathew did the other day. I 
must make a remark upon some of the 
expressions of the rioble Marquess in his 
somewhat fiery harangue. He alluded 
to the tenants who were to come before 
this Commission as fraudulent and cri- 
minal bankrupts. The 13th section of 
the Land Act of 1891 gives power to 
sell, through the Land Courts, to this 
very class of men. 

*THeE Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : Within six months. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Not without the consent of the landlord. 

Eart SPENCER: These men are 
the very class who are dealt with by the 
13th clause of the Act of 1891. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Does the noble Earl mean to say the 
consent of the landlord was not required ? 

Eart SPENCER: I did not say 
that. I say that clause applied to these 
tenants whose cases were to be inquired 
into by this Commission; these very 
tenants who are now said to be fraudu- 
lent and criminal. 

*TuHe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I referred to tenants who had 
the money to pay their rent, and who 
paid it into the Plan of Campaign instead 
of paying their rent. 

Eart SPENCER: The noble Mar- 
quess, the Leader of the Opposition, re- 
ferred to the question of revoking pro- 
ciamations. Her Majesty's Government 
have never approved during the last six 
Years of the policy which introduced the 
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Act under which those proclamations 
were issued, and when they came into 
office naturally at once made careful in- 
quiry whether the state of the country 
was such that it necessitated the con- 
tinuance of several of those proclama- 
tions, several of which had been revoked 
by the late Government. When the 
present Government found that they 
could with safety carry out the policy 
they had themselves advocated, then, 
and not till then, did they revoke those 
proclamations. The noble Marquess re- 
ferred to districts in Ireland which he 
said are in a very disturbed condition, 
and he named Clare and Kerry. I quite 
admit that parts of those counties have 
always been exceedingly difficult to 
manage and very lawless. But the late 
Government with all their powers were 
not able to cope with crime in those 
districts, and in Clare they failed to get 
convictions. 

*THE MARQUESS 
DERRY : “ No, no.” 

Eart SPENCER: Then let the 
noble Marquess quote some case where 
this power of secret inquiry enabled them 
to get convictions in Clare. We were 
taken to task for what we said in the 
Queen’s Speech of improvement in Ire- 
land. We never said every part of 
Ireland was quiet, but that, generally 
speaking, agrarian crime had diminished, 
and I think the figures bear that out. 
Tn Ireland, in 1891, there were 472 agra- 
rian outrages, and in 1892 there were 
405, a diminution of 67. Deducting 
threatening letters, there were 257 out- 
rages in 1891 against 213 in 1892. 
Those facts show we were justified in 
the statement we made. With regard to 
Clare and Kerry, I was anxious to see 
whether we were justified in the statement 
there. In County Clare, during the period 
for which the present Government are 
responsible—from 23rd August, 1892, to 
22nd January, 1893, the agrarian out- 
rages, inclusive of threatening letters, 
were 22 in number, and during the 
same period in 1892 there were 33, so 
that there has been a diminution of ten 
in Clare. Exclusive of threatening 
letters the figures are for 1892-3, 15, 
and for 1891-2, 22, or a diminution of 
seven. In Kerry during the same period 
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the figures are 1892-3, 17, and 1891-2, 
22, and exclusive of threatening letters 
14 and 15 respectively. 


Earl Spencer 


Lord Midleton 
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separate figures for that part of the 
county. I say those facts amply justify 
the statement in the Queen’s Speech and 
contradict the noble Marquess, who made 
such broad assertions as to the increase 
of crime in Ireland. With regard to 
district asylums, I was surprised to find 
that the late Government had introduced 
a very important change, and I con- 
gratulate the noble Marquess, the late 
Viceroy, on having in 1889 changed the 
appointment of the Governors from a 
permanent to an annual one. I consider 
that a very desirable change. I under- 
stood the charge to be that the Govern- 
ment had been improperly packing these 
Asylums Boards with their own supporters. 
I have made a little inquiry, and I can 
give two examples which will illustrate 
what has been done by my noble Friend. 
I may mention that the contributing 
bodies appoint one-half the Governors 
and the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
the other half. In the county of Armagh 
the Board consists of 18 members. In 
1892 the Grand Jury representatives 
were nine Protestants and no Roman 
Catholics ; and the Lord Lieutenant 
appointed seven Protestants and two 
Roman Catholics. This is in a county 
where the Roman Catholics are 46-1 per 
cent. of the population. I maintain 
that, without any truckling to popular 
feeling, it was expedient and important 
that an injustice to the Roman Catholic 
population should be redressed. Accord- 
ingly the present Lord Lieutenant has 
appointed five Roman Catholics, and the 
Board now consists of 13 Protestants 
and five Roman Catholics. On another 
Board with which the noble Marquess is 
familiar—the Board of Downpatrick— 
in 1892 there were 16 Protestants and 
two Roman Catholics. In 1893 the 
Grand Jury nominated nine Protestants 
and the Lord Lieutenant three Protestants 
and six Roman Catholics, making 12 
Protestants and six Roman Catholics. 
That does not seem to be an undue 
representation of the minority on that 
Board. In several cases the Lord 
Lieutenants, after putting on the Boards 
representatives of the minority of the 
population, selected the remaining nomi- 
nees from gentlemen who had served the 
longest and were reputed to be the best 
administrators. There is no pretence 
for saying that men were put off because 
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of alleged faults on their parts ; but a 
grave injustice plainly existed in the 
minority of the population not being 
represented, and it was necessary in 
redressing that injustice to leave out the 
names of some men who had done good 
service on the Boards. I must make 
another remark with regard to the speech 
of the noble Marquess. I confess it was 
with some wonder I heard one who has 
held the high position he has held express 
himself in such strong terms with regard 
to the majority of the population in 
Ireland ; he said the people of Ulster 
would never submit to be placed under 
the disloyal Catholic yoke. This is a 
very remarkable declaration to be made 
by a former Lord Lieutenant who has 
had under him an enormous Roman 
Catholic population. I admit there is 
an important Protestant population, and 
no one believes more than I do that it 
must be considered ; but who ever has 
to do with the government of Ireland 
knows that he has to deal with a vast 
majority of Roman Catholics ; and I am 
surprised that one who has held the 
highest office in the country should have 
spoken as he did of the majority of its 
population, I have said that we must 
have regard to Ulster as a most impor- 
tant part of Ireland. No one who wishes 
to deal with Local Government in 
Ireland can for a moment disregard the 
interests of Ulster; but is it to dictate 
to the whole of Ireland? Is it to die- 
tate to the Imperial Parliament? Is it 
loyal on the part of one who has repre- 
sented Her Majesty in Ireland to use 
words such as these—that Ulster would 
neyer consent to Home Rule and would 
be justified in shedding blood to resist 
it ? 

*THeE Marovess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I was only quoting the words 
of the noble Earl in his Bristol speech. 

Eart SPENCER: I adhere to what 
I said at Bristol, which is perfectly con- 
sistent with the attitude I now bold with 
regard to Home Rule; but one who has 
held the office of Viceroy in Ireland has 
no business indirectly to encourage the 
people of Ulster to oppose as they say 
“even to the shedding of blood” the 
decrees of the Imperial Parliament. 
Considering the long time measures of 
reform are discussed in this country, and 
that we thus effect by constitutional 
means changes which lead to bloodshed 
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‘in other countries, it is a serious thing 
for one who has held so high and re- 
sponsible a position to use language 
which, as far as I can see, is little short 
of encouraging Ulster, in certain cireum- 
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stances, to rebel. 

*THe Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY: I must interrupt the noble 
Lord. What I said was that after the 
solemn warnings we had had from 
Ulster, and the way in which she had 
spoken last month, Ministers were taking 
a great responsibility upon themselves in 
forcing Home Rule upon Ulster. I 
ventured to appeal to those who have had 
practical experience of the Government 
of Ireland, and who have not hesitated 
to say that Ulstermen would be justified 
in shedding blood to maintain their in- 
stitutions, and I said that upon Ministers 
would rest the responsibility. 

Eart SPENCER: I have nothing to 
withdraw from what I have said. Her 
Majesty’s Government are fully sensible 
of their own responsibility, and I do not 
think Ulster has the right to dictate to 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
or to put herself in the position the 
noble Marquess expects she will assume 
on this occasion. The noble Marquess 
said our policy was truckling. I entirely 
deny it. We do what we consider right 
and good for the people of Ireland. I 
quite admit vast improvements have 
been made in Ireland, but, notwithstand- 
ing all these improvements, did you find 
in 1885 or 1886 any improvement in 
the loyalty of the majority of the people ? 
It is because we find that there is still 
an intolerance of British rule, and 
because we find, after all our experience 
of governing and after all the concessions 
that have been made, the people of Ire- 
land are still resolutely opposed to the 
present Unien, that we say a new policy 
is absolutely indispensable for the 
country. Talking of truckling to the 
Irish, I should like to ask the noble 
Marquess whether there was any truck- 
ling to the Irish Party in the summer of 
1885 ? I speak with some reluctance on 
this point; I was keenly interested in 
the attitude taken on that occasion by 
the Conservative Government. Then, 
what was the object of that long 
Maamtrasna debate, and the attacks on 
the Liberal Government for what they 
thought it their duty to do with regard 
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catch the Irish voie ; and was not that 
truckling to the Irish vote? I do not 
wish to dwell on this painful subject ; 
but I thought it right, as the noble 
Marquess has spoken so vehemently, to 
state plainly, and I hope fairly and 
honestly, the views I entertain with 
regard to what he said. There are 
other points which have been referred 
to, but I shall not deal with them, as an 
appeal has been made in reference to 
them to my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack. He will be able to deal 
with the Gweedore case, and the other 
cases which have been referred to, I am 
sorry to have troubled your Lordships at 
such length, but I think I am justified 
on this occasion in making the remarks 
I have addressed to your Lordships. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I have lis- 
tened, as ali your Lordships have, no 
doubt, with most earnest attention to the 
speech of the noble Lord who represents 
the Government ; but he has not added 
to our knowledge of the Home Rule Bill ; 
and as the Government have kept their 
secret so long, it would perhaps be unfair 
to grudge them the luxury ef a few more 
days’ silence. We have not asked at 
any time for the details of the measure ; 
all we have asked was that they would 
take the country into their confidence on 
some of its great principles, and that they 
would not keep them hermetiéally-sealed 
in their own breasts. The noble Earl 
has said that the object of the Govern- 
ment is to endeavour to conciliate those 
who are disloyal, and who have not been 
made loyal by former concessions. 
There is a vast loyal population in Ire- 
land, and the Government deliberately 
sets aside the earnest wishes of that loyal 
population in order to run the chance of 
conciliating those who are not loyal after 
all that has been done for them. The 
whole point of the speech of the noble 
Marquess (Lord Londonderry) was toshow 
that in the administration now going on 
in Ireland we have a foretaste of what 
would happen if Home Rule were carried. 
That the powers of the law have been 
weakened no man can deny. The land- 
owners have been threatened and the 
Unionist party have been slighted ; and 
whether you call it a poliey of truckling, 
or prefer some more elevated name, it 
has been a policy of steady disparage- 
ment of all Unionists and all land- 
lords. 


Earl Spencer 
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THe Earw 
What ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: Steady dis- 
paragement of all Unionists and all land- 
lords. I do not say this is Mr. Morley’s 
desire. Very likely, nay certainly, he 
has been a victim of circumstances. His 
hand has been forced by his position. 
He had the priesthood all ranged on his 
side ; those who had heretofore been 
preaching sedition refrained from doing so 
in order “ not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment "—the phrase has become a catch- 
word in Ireland— while the law-breakers 
were in the novel position of desiring 
not to break the law. But these advan- 
tages were, of course, counterbalanced 
by relative disadvantages. These people 
wanted their guid pro quo, and thus it 
happened that the Chief Secretary has 
been fettered by the yoke of his task- 
masters, who wanted to keep him up to 
the mark. There was a desire to make 
a contrast between him and Mr. Balfour 
by endeavouring to get him to do some- 
thing that would capture the popular eye 
and arrest the imagination. I had under- 
stood that the proclamations under the 
Crimes Aet have been put aside as an 
unclean thing, and by way of redeeming 
pledges made all through the country ; 
but the noble Earl has said that was not 
the reason at all, the Government, on a 
consideration of the whole matter, having 
come to the conclusion that they could, as 
a matter of expediency of administration, 
drop the particular clauses. That takes 
the question out of the region of principle 
and places it in the region of ad- 
ministrative expediency. Who, how- 
ever, can say that the clauses about 
change of venue and special jury are 
susceptible of abuse in the hands of any 
Government ? I should think the present 
Law Officers in Ireland must often feel 
themselves seriously embarrassed when 
they consider how they will deal with 
serious crime from the want of those 
elementary clauses that should be found 
in every Criminal Code. Clause 1, enab- 
ling secret inquiries to be held, is found in 
every Bill Mr. Gladstone has ever brought 
in with reference to Ireland. It is found 
in the Explosives Act of 1883; Sir 
W. Harcourt has himself testified to its 
singular efficiency and value, and so the 
Executive in Dublin, in dealing with the 
explosion at the Castle, found ready to 
their hand what probably they did not 
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know at the time, a power which they | parti 


had ostentatiously set aside in connection 
with the Crimes Act. I do not go into the 
question of statistics, because the figures 
of crime, ere one thing and the detection 
of crime is another. Let your figures be 
many or few, have not you by your 
action since you came into office weakened 
your power of detection ? And if you tell 
your statisticians to contrast the number 
of crimes detected before your advent to 
office—— 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Does 
the noble Lord deliberately accuse us of 
having made false Returns of crime ? 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: No, no. The 
noble Earl will not get an angry word 
from me. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
entirely repudiate the notion that any 
member of this House has the right, 
without sufficient ground, to insinuate 
that we prepare false statistics. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I protest 
against such an assumption. It never 
crossed my mind, Though I differ from 
noble Lords opposite in politics I have 
the greatest possible respect for them, 
and I would be the last man to make an 
unworthy suggestion. But I am passing 
by the figures and making another con- 
trast. I ask, have you, in dropping 
these clauses, lessened your powers of 
detection of crime? I say that is a 
contrast that would be a real and valuable 
statistic, more valuabie than the statistics 
with which we have been favoured to- 
night by the noble Earl, A remark on 
the Evicted Tenants Commission. The 
noble Earl has endeavoured to found a 
ease for the Commission on Clause 13 of 
the Act of 1891, but that fallacy has 
been disposed of over and over again. 
Under the Purchase Acts only occupying 
tenants were capable of becoming pur- 
chasers, and to enable those who were 
not occupying, but were evicted, powers 
were given to the landlord himseif, if he 
thought right, without restoring the tenant 
to his position to make a voluntary agree- 
ment or contract of purchase with him. 
All depended on the consent or volition 
of the landlord, and there is no analogy 
between that and the appointment of the 
present Commission. That Commission 
was a most unfortunate piece of states- 
manship. The order of reference was 
one-sided and partisan. The names of 
the Commissioners were one-sided and 
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To say, as Mr. Morley did at 
Newcastle, that two out of the five Com- 
missioners, Mr. Redington and Mr. 
O’Brien, were representatives of the 
landlords was a grotesque absurdity. 
When Mr. Morley succeeded in getting 
a Judge of the English Bench to be 
President, it was thought there would be 
an effort to get at the truth, that the 
evidence would be fairly sifted, and that 
the landlords would get a perfect oppor- 
tunity of making their case. But the 
opening proceedings were a revelation. 
A political party speech was made by 
the President of the Commission, and 
unquestionably the point of that speech 
was to put Lord Clanricarde in the 
pillory before a single witness had been 
heard or any evidence had been taken. 
If Lord Clanricarde did stand alone, if 
he was not a fair representative of the 
landlords of Ireland, if they would all 
repudiate him as a fair representative, 
was it right to commence the proceed- 
ings, not by a representative case, but by 
the case of such a man? Sir James 
Mathews himself conducted the case 
against Lord Clanricarde and pilloried him 
before he was tried. ‘The hearsay evidence 
of Mr. Roche, a leader of the Land League 
and a notorious agitator, was taken against 
Lord Clanricarde, and although there 
were abundant grounds for the cross- 
examination of the witness to be found 
in the Report of the Parnell Commission, 
Sir James Mathews did not deem it de- 
sirable to ask Mr. Roche one single 
question by way of cross-examination, 
and therefore the damaging direct evi- 
dence of this witness was given to the 
public without one syllable to convey 
that it was capable of being challenged. 
Mr. Carson, a most distiaguished counsel, 
and Mr. Kenny, a man of large practice 
at the Bar, endeavoured to cross-examine, 
but they were not allowed. Sir James 
Mathew’s action was most unfortunate. 
He allowed to go forth to the public 
through the various reporters the hostile 
evidence against Lord Clanricarde, but he 
did not ask a question himself by way of 
cross-examination which would affect 
that evidence, or allow counsel t> ask it. 
Mr. Morley says that he was proceeding 
under Section 13 of the Act of the late 
Government and was trying to give 
effect to that section. Now one of the 
few estates on which that section had 
been availed of was the Ponsonby estate, 
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and when Sir James Mathew went down 





to examine into the state of things there | 


he advised the tenants who had entered 
into contracts with the Land Commission 
to take legal advice whether they were 
bound by that arrangement. I cannot 
conceive anything more likely to disturb 
the minds of the tenants than to 
tell them that they ought to take a 
lawyer’s advice as to whether they 
were bound to fulfil the contract 
into which they had entered. It 
would have tended more to the peace 
of the estate if Sir J. Mathew had fol- 
lowed a different course. The practice 
of Royal Commissions in taking evidence 
had been to keep the control of the 
examination of the witnesses in their 
own hands, and to take care that ne 
attacks were made on any persons unless 
an opportunity was given for answering 
any charges which might be brought. 
Then, as to Viceregal Commissions— 
that is, Commissions acting solely by the 
Lord Lieutenant’s warrant—the practice 
for 50 years has been uniformly at 
variance with the course pursued by Sir 
J. Mathew. 

Eart SPENCER: I should like to 
put myself right if I have made any mis- 
statement. I quoted the case of the 
Belfast Commission under Mr. Justice 
Day. I am perfectly aware that another 
course has also been pursued by Vice- 
regal Commissions. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: Mr. Justice 
Day’s Commission was appointed after 
full discussion in the House of Commons ; 
there was an Act of Parliament under 
which it acted, and therefore Mr. Justice 
Day reserved to himself the power of 
permitting cross-exemination, when he 
thought proper, and he thought proper 
at a very early time. Therefore the 
precedent of Mr. Justice Day’s Commis- 
sion does not support the course taken 
by Sir J. Mathew, and I repeat that in 
the ease of Viceregal Commissions the 
course has been to permit cross-exami- 
nation, though I do not say that there is a 
right to cross-examine in all cases. Lord 
Clanricarde may be open to any charges 
which Sir J. Mathew might allow to be 
made; but, like any subject of the 
Queen, he is entitled to fair play. 
Again, why did Sir J. Mathew desert 
his ordinary official duties in. order to 
engage in such a business? Sir J. 
Mathew laid aside his judicial office for 
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the purpose of sitting, at the request of 
the Government, upon a Commission 
in which he divested himself of his 
judicial position. Was the Executive 
right, without an Act of Parliament, in 
withdrawing a Judge from his judicial 
duties for a political purpose like this ? 
And was the Judge right in venturing 
to desert his judicial duties to involve 
himself in a transaction of the kind ? 
Can another precedent be found of any 
Judge, obeying the bidding of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, leaving his work 
here and going over to Ireland to do 
other work? The Judge's duties are 
fixed by law, and I know of nothing in 
Common Law or in Statute Law to 
sanction a Judge withdrawing from his 
duties here, and taking part in a roving 
party Commission such as this.- He is 
not given irremovability from office, and 
his salary is not placed upon the Con- 
solidated Fund to enable him to do 
political work for the Executive Govern- 
ment without the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament. It is no wonder that under 
the circumstances the landowners refused 
to appear before the Commission, or that 
one of Mr. Justice Mathew’s colleagues 
resigned. It has been urged that we 
ought not to criticize these matters and 
the action of the Commission until the 
Report has been produced. Why not ? 
Have we no right before that Report 
comes out to show the constitution, the 
mechanism, and the working of the Com- 
mission, in order that the public might 
know what respect and attention shall be 
given to the Report when it does appear ? 
I think it right to make these statements 
in my place in Parliament, in order that 
they may be met, to whatever extent 
they can be met, by those who are con- 
stitutionally bound to defend, as 
far as they can, the actiqn of 
Mr. Justice Mathew. The cardinal and 
primary error, the unfortunate mistake 
made by Mr.! Justice Mathew, in my 
opinion, was ever to leave his judicial 
duties to embark in a political transac- 
tion like the present, and I know of 
no Judge or lawyer, or lover of the Con- 
stitution, anywhere who has defended 
that course. My conviction is that Mr. 
Justice Mathew went te Ireland and 
undertook this task without the sanction 
of the Judge at the head of his Division. 
I should like to say one word about the 
constitution of the Lunacy Boards. I do 
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not think the noble Earl quite realised the 
exact point of the charge in reference to 
the appointments on these Boards. I do 
not object to Mr. Morley, or any one, 
on suitable occasions, appointing men of 
particular opinions, politics, and creed if 
those appointments are proper additions 
to the Boards. But the point is that on 
many occasions and in many counties 
some of the best attendants and the best 
workers, who have been the mainstay 
of the Boards for a large number of 
years, have been left off the Boards 
without rhyme or reason, while far less 
able and useful men have been allowed 
to remain. This has naturally caused a 
very angry and bitter feeling among 
Loyalists, and it is regarded as part of a 
policy to which I referred at the outset— 
a policy of deliberate disparagement of 
Loyalists and Unionists, and therefore 
from that point of view it is material, 
I think, that some attention to this 
matter should be given. The last topic 
to which I wish to refer is the question 
of the release of the Gweedore prisoners, 
who were convicted with reference to the 
brutal murder of District Inspector Martin. 
It is unnecessary to trouble your Lord- 
ships with the full details of the case. 
The unfortunate police officer, it will be 
remembered, lost his life in the endeavour 
to serve process of law on Father 
M‘Fadden, the parish priest of Gweedore. 
Father M‘Fadden made several inflam- 
matory speeches at the time in con- 
nection with the matter, but I will only 
quote from one which he made on 
September 20th, 1887. He used these 
eX pressions— 

“TI will not appear to the summons ;” 
“then they must issue a warrant to arrest 
me, but will they dare to arrest me at 
Gweedore among my own people” ; “it would 
take the whole British Army to do it”; and 
“some blood will be spilt before they take me 
out of it.” 

These are the words of Father M‘Fadden, 
and the prophecy was verified, for blood 
was spilt, and a heavy responsibility was 
incurred by him. Now, the law is too 
plain to be questioned. Every one who 
offers resistance to the police in the 
execution of their lawful duty is respon- 
sible for wilful murder if any policeman 
is slain in the discharge of that duty, 
and I assert that that is the charge 
which applied to those persons by whom 
District Inspector Martin was done to 
death on this occasion. A great many 
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persons were made amenable and were 
returned for trial—one man, named Coll, 
on the charge of murder, but that charge 
was afterwards mercifully reduced to one 
of manslaughter. All the prisoners, 
except Coll, pleaded guilty to charges of 
obstructing the police. The prisoners 
were convicted, and the greatest dis- 
crimination was shown by the Judge in 
differentiating the sentences passed on 
them. In the case of Coll only, who 
was sentenced to 10 years’ penal 
servitude, a point arose for further con- 
sideration. It was referred to the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, and here 
again the greatest discrimination was 
observed by the Judges in dealing with 
the case, but the decision at the trial 
was upheld. In a civil action that took 
place after the trial Mr. Healy, who had 
been counsel for the prisoners, was 
asked— 

“In your opinion, as counsel, were the 
prisoners getting off easily ?” 

And he replied— 

“We originally believed that some of them 
would be convicted. I thought, to use a 
popular phrase, ‘ they got off in a coach. ’” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble and learned Lord mean to say 
that those remarks of Mr. Healy relate 
to the prisoners who have since been 
released ? Did not they relate to those 
who were released at the time ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I think it 
would be better if the noble and learned 
Lord would direct his question to those 
in Ireland who ordered the release of the 
prisoners. That was what Mr. Healy 
himself said, and I cannot give it any 
explanation or justification. Well, the 
prisoners, whose sentences had not 
expired, were released on Christmas 
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Eve. Your Lordships know the offence 
for which they were imprisoned 
and understand the gravity of 


such an offence, especially grave in a 
country like Ireland, where the police 
want all the protection that can be given 
them, and where the murder of a police- 
man is anything but a light matter. 
Now, these prisoners were not released 
upon licence. I ask, would it not have 
been a reasonable precaution to take, 
before sending these men back to the 
place where this appalling catastrophe 
took place, to release them only under 
such conditions as would secure that, 
for some time at all events, they would 
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be law-abiding and peaceable? The 
other day the Government were asked 
whether the Judge who tried these 
prisoners had been consulted about their 
release, and the answer given was— 


“The late Government consulted the Judge 
as to the case of Coll in 1891, and, havin 





regard to his report, the Government did not 
think it fair to the learned Judge to trouble 
him again upon the subject.” 

That, I say, was a very curious and 
insufficient answer, and I ask again, Why 
was the Judge not consulted about the 
release of these prisoners? One would 
think that the Government were going 
themselves to release Coll. I speak in 
the presence of the noble Earl (Lord 
Spencer), who, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, always exercised the closest 
supervision over the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of mercy, and I ask whether a 
ease can be cited where the whole pro- 
cedure of a trial has been undone, where 
the whole measure of sentences has been 
set aside, where the differentiating of 
different degrees of guilt have all been 
swept away without any appeal having 
been made to the learned Judge who 
tried the case as to his view of the 
matter? What reason was there in this 
particular case for not following the 
usual practice? Ido not know of any. 
The opinion of the Judge was asked 
with reference to the case of Coll, but 
that was two years ago. What right has 
the Executive to say, “ We did not like 
to trouble the Judge again”? A Judge 
cannot think of trouble in the discharge 
of his duties ; he is bound to furnish the 
Executive with his advice. It is a wise, 
just, and reasonable practice in a case of 
this kind to ask the opinion of the Judge 
who has presided at the trial and repre- 
sented the majesty end impartiality of 
the law. The course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in not seeking 
that opinion is exceptional, strange, and 
dangerous, and their action must tend to 
diminish the respect in which the judi- 
cial office is held. Is the reversal of our 
known judicial methods a thing to be 
undertaken lightly? Is it wise, in a 
country like Ireland, where the law is 
too often attacked and Judges are too 
often assailed, and motives imputed to 
them—is it wise to set at naught the 
ordinary practice ? Mr. Morley, on Tues- 
day, interrupted a speech that was being 
made on this subject to shelter himself 
under the “great authority of the Lord 
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Chancellor of Great Britain,” as he 
described it; but until the Lord Chan- 
cellor says it, and until the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who, I presume, was 
consulted, says it, I will not believe 
that they intended that the Judge should 


&/be ignored and his office contemned. 


What were the grounds of the release ? 
If they were legal, was it wise or in ac- 
cordance with constitutional practice to 
come to a decision in camera without 
argument ? Were the prisoners released 
in consequence as to a doubt as to their 
guilt? Why, they all pleaded guilty 
except Coll. Then the sentences were 
carefully differentiated and measured at 
the trial, and yet now they have all been 
equalised by the release of the prisoners 
on the same day and at the same hour, 
and the Judges’ measuring and differen- 
tiating between them all set at naught. 
What materials were before those who 
gave this decision? Were the de- 
positions looked at, examined, and 
collated ? I defer further criticism upon 
this question until I hear what may upon 
this subject fall from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. I am 
not opposed in proper cases to mercy 
and clemency. I admit that a time may 
come for mercy and clemency being 
shown, and that many things may be 
taken into account in permitting people 
to go free who have committed even 
grave crimes in the past, but the cir- 
cumstances here are grave and peculiar, 
and I think I am not erring when I say 
that they demand full explanation. 
These, my Lords, are the only topjes 
that occur to me in regard to Ireland, 
and I have endeavoured to present my 
views to your Lordships temperately and 
moderately, recognizing that there may 
be many differences of opinion on the 
question. I have dealt with four points 
in a short period of five months all of 
importance, and I think all of them go 
to show that weight should be given to 
many of the observations of the noble 
Marquess who introduced this debate. 
This administration is a prelude to the 
Home Rule Bill. It has, at ail events, 
the merit of frankness. It tells the 
loyalists how little they have to expect, 
and it tells the other classes in Ireland, 
some of them mixed up somewhat with 
crime, how much they have to expect. 
Does it not give an advance sketch in dim 
outline of Ireland as it would be under 
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a Home Rule Government ? My Lords, 
if these things can be done in a green 
tree, what must be doneina dry ? These 
things that have happened in this short 
time would be enough to discourage and 
disappoint the loyalists of Ireland were 
they not sustained by a confident hope. 
They do not believe in the existence 
of the present Government. They are 
sustained by the expectation—which I 
believe some of them have themselves— 
that their tenure of office will be short, 
and they are cheered by the further 
reflection that the cause of the Union 
will be safe in the hands of the succeeding 
Government. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuett): My Lords, if the noble 
and learned Lord is so completely satis- 
fied that the tenure of office by the pre- 
sent Government will be so short, it seems 
hardiy worth while wasting so much 
powder and shot on their acts during the 
last few months. They might have been 
left to die, as he expects they soon will 
die, from circumstances entirely indepen- 
dent of the criticism he has just addressed to 
you. My Lords, I shall make no apology 
for devoting the remarks I have to make 
to questions connected with Ireland, 
because the whole of the debate this 
evening, with the most trifling exceptions, 
has been devoted to that topic. I think 
-it cannot fail to strike any impartial 
observer that there has been a strange 
change of view in certain matters since 
the last occasion and previous occasions 
upon which Her Majesty’s Speech was 
suggested from the other side of the 
House. There was not one of the debates 
on those occasions in which the refer- 
ences to Ireland were not chiefly devoted 
to those statistics of crime which my 
noble and learned Friend treats with so 
much contempt to-night. In truth, my 
Lords, it was upon these very statistics 
that reliance was placed by the late 
Government as proof of their efficient 
and successful government of Ireland, 
and yet to-night, because those statistics 
do not happen to suit them, they denounce 
them as absolutely contemptible. I ven- 
ture to think, my Lords, that if these 
statistics, which are the same and pre- 
pared by the same authority as those 
upon which they relied when they were 
in office, had shown a different result, and, 
instead of showing a diminution of crime, 
had shown an increase, do your Lordships 
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believe for a moment they would have 
been spoken of with contempt? If, my 
Lords, it was just in previous years to 
appeal to such statistics as a proof that 
Ireland was being well governed, why 
is it unjust to do so now? If they 
proved. the fact in previous years, surely 
they must prove it to-day; and if then 
the only and best proof of good govern- _ 
ment is the diminution of crime, upon what 
ground in reason can an impartial man 
deny a fair consideration to these statistics 
to-night? The noble Marquess who 
introduced this debate favoured your 
Lordships with some statistics of his 
own, culled from the newspapers. He 
is evidently still in the happy condition of 
believing all he reads in the daily Press, 
and treating it as more authentic than 
even Government statistics. That is a 
happy condition which he will not be in 
when he has learnt from experience 
that such statements are not always in 
accordance with facts, But is it fair to 
pick out certain particular cases of in- 
crease of crime and say nothing about 
the rest of the country? Why did the 
noble Marquess take isolated facts ? The 
noble Marquess alluded to the Charges of 
two learned Judges who said that crime is 
increasing, but where the observations 
were made by the other Judges he was 
silent upon. He selected two out of 
them, and has given your Lordships 
some observations of those Judges to 
show that crime in Ireland is increasing. 
I submit that is hardly doing justice 
in this matter. 

*THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I was specially careful to lay 
stress upon the fact that in certain dis- 
tricts, especially in Counties Clare and 
Kerry, the increase of serious crime was 
very marked in my opinion. I ex- 
pressly stated that 1 had no officiai in- 
formation, but only the ordinary chaunels 
in the Press. What else could I allude 
to? I put before your Lordships the 
meetings beld in different districts calling 
upon the Government to cope with the 
fact that crime is increasing, and I ask 
the noble and learned Lord how else he 
could expect me to offer any other opinion 
upon a point like this. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: No 
doubt the public Press may be the only 
source of information open to the noble 
Marquess; but if it is an imperfect source, 
itis hardly fair to make positive and 
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extremely strong assertions with regard 
to the government and condition of Ire- 
land without waiting to ascertain all the 
facts of the case accurately and what the 
truth is. The noble Marquess alluded to 
the Charges of two Judges—Chief Justice 
O’Brien and Mr. Justice Harrison. Chief 
Justice O’Brien was not dealing with 
Clare and Kerry, but with another part 





’ of Ireland. It is quite true he alluded 


to two cases of counties in which there 
had been an increase of crime, but he 
said that, on the whole, there had been a 
decrease. Leitrim being one of the 
counties to which he alluded, the County 
Court Judge there said he did not agree 
with the Chief Justice as to the County 
being in the serious state described. 
Then the noble Marquess alluded to Mr. 
Justice Harrison’s Charge, and said there 
were some cases of an unpleasant cha- 
racter, but he did not read this passage, 
that 

“The police reports are very valuable in 
guiding us in understanding what the state of 
society is. I am happy to tell you the reports 
appear to be of a favourable character.” 
That is part of the Charge by the 
same Judge which the noble Marquess 
read. When your Lordships have heard 
the official statistics prepared on the 
same basis and in the same office as 
those which have been laid before your 
Lordships year after year, surely we 
have in all fair dealing established a 
claim to have it considered that the 
administration of Ireland has not led to 
an increase of crime on the whole, but to 
a diminution. The noble Marquess also 
alluded to the withdrawa! of the Procla- 


* mations, and has said that they contain 


provisions which might well be 
found in any Code of Jurisprudence, and 
ought to be in all. That may well be 
so, but I would remind your Lordships 
of what was pointed out by the late Lord 
Carnarvon, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, when this question of repressive 
legislation was being dealt with in 1885. 
At that time the Conservative Govern- 
ment of the day decided not to renew 
what was known as the Coercion Acts, 
and his Lordship expressed the opinion 
that there were, no* doubt, provisions 
which it might be desirable to pass into 
law, but if so they ought to be made 
applicable to all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and he called attention to 
the feeling of impatience, irritation, and 
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hostility engendered by exceptional 
legislation for one part of the United 
Kingdom. I admit that it may be well 
that the Government should have some 
such power as those provisions afford ; 
but then, I say, let them apply to all 
parts of the United Kingdom if they are 
good provisions, and do not deal with one 
part of the United Kingdom and put 
it under an exceptional law. That is 
the position I have always taken up. I 
know that in objecting to those provisions 
for Ireland one lays oneself open to the 
reproach that one loves crime and 
criminals ; but I assure your Lordships 
that reproaches of that sort touch me 
very little—not at all. The objection I 
formerly entertained on the subject I 
entertain still. I believe it is an evil and 
an undesirable thing that any part of the 
United Kingdom should be put in this 
way under an exceptional Criminal Law 
so long as you are dealing with other 
parts of the kingdom in a different way. 
It seems to me, in absolute consistency 
with all our previous conduct, that it 
should appear to us to be our duty to put 
an end to that exceptional state of the 
Criminal Law, unless there was some 
overpowering reason to the contrary. 
You can conceive such a state of things 
that exceptional legislation is absolutely 
essential. My noble and learned Friend 
has spoken as if the repeal of those pro- 
visions has tended to the maladministra- 
tion of the law in Ireland. Has he cited 
one single fact that has given colour to 
this suggestion ? The truth is, you will 
find, that the diminution of crime since 
they ceased to be enforced has been quite 
as great as the diminution going on whilst 
they were in force. I turn to the ques- 
tion of the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners. I can assure your Lordships, 
whether you accept my assurance or not, 
that in the advice which I gave my right 
hon. Friend in that matter I was not 
influenced in the slightest degree by any 
political idea, or sentiment, or motive. I 
assure your Lordships it never occurred to 
me—perhaps, being a question affecting 
Ireland, it ought to have occurred to me 
—that it was a matter with which 
politics could be in the slightest degree 
regarded as mixed up. It has been 
suggested it was done toe gain some 
political support, and I confess that even 
now I fail to see what political support 
was to be gained by this exercise of the 
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prerogative of mercy. But, whether 


that be so or not, assert, with 
the utmost frankness and truth, that 
any political idea was as far from 
my thoughts as it ever was from the 
thoughts of any man. The exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy is always a 
serious matter and ought to be governed 
by certain principles; and I will 
tell your Lordships the principles 
which it seems to me ought to regulate 
the exercise of that prerogative, and 
which guided me in the advice which I 
gave in this case. What is the object of 
inflicting punishment ? The object of 
inflicting punishment is not to wreak 
the vengeance of society upon the offender, 
it is, I apprehend, to deter the offender 
from repeating his offence and to deter 
others from imitating it. That, I appre- 
hend, is the object with which punish- 
ment is now inflicted. No doubt this 
was not always the view that was 
adopted, but I shall doubt whether any 
noble and learned Lord in the present 
day would maintain the absolute fulfil- 
ment and the crueller phase of punish- 
ment which obtained in former days. It 
was with that view, and guided by those 
ideas, that I approached the subject. The 
question that had to be determined was 
whether the time had come at which, 
with regard to all the circumstances, 
these prisoners might safely be set at 
liberty. My Lords, that is a question— 
whatever it may be in Ireland — which 
is not at all new, rare, or exceptional in 
this country. Nothing is more common 
or usual than that sentences passed upon 
offenders should be re-considered from 
time to time, and that those who have 
been sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment should be set at liberty before those 
sentences come to a conclusion. If that 
is not the practice in Ireland, in my 
opinion the sooner it is made so the better. 
In considering this question, it is abso- 
lutely essential to look at the circum- 
stances of the crime and the condition of 
the country. As regards the circum- 
stances of the crime, one most important 
question is whether the prisoner whom 
you are asked to release is likely to re- 
peat the offence. There are some men of 
the criminal! class wlom one would be 
loth to let loose on society, while there 
are other men, sentenced for crimes 
of sudden passion, who would not be 
likely to repeat the crime again. The 
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present appeared to me to be j 
one of those cases. The noble and 


learned Lord has treated these men who 
have been set at liberty as having 
brutally done to death Police-Inspector 
Martin, but he has not alluded to the 
circumstances which no doubt for the 
time drove these men into a passion. 
[*Oh, oh!”] I think if noble Lords 
will listen for a moment or two I am not 
going to say anything which is not per- 
fectly true. He did not allude to the 
circumstances which drove these men 
into a passion, and which for the time 
set them beyond themselves. Is it to be 
doubted that decent and honourable men 
have at times lost themselves .in the 
violence of passion? Ido not suppose 
that anybody can dispute that. Now, 
what happened on this occasion? I am 
not going into the question of making 
the arrest, when and where it was, nor 
am I going to say that their crime was 
not a serious one. They have suffered a 
serious punishment. Noble Lords have 
talked as if the prisoners had been let 
loose without any serious punishment at 
all, but that was a mis-representation, 
What happened was the priest had come 
from mass, which these Donegal peasants 
had been attending ; the Inspector went 
to arrest him; ard suddenly—I do not 
know how it came about—the Inspector 
drew his sword. I am stating this from 
the evidence given by the police them- 
selves. As it flashed in the light a 
woman cried out, “He has struck the 
priest!” Those in the crowd did not 
know what had happened, there was a 
rush forward, and stone-throwing began, 
and unhappily the police-constable was 
slain. Unquestionably none of those 
men who have been released struck the 
fatal blow, although they were no doubt 
in the crowd and throwing stones. The 
whole thing was the transaction of a 
moment. These men, thinking their 
priest had been struck with the sword, 
rushed forward and began to fling stones, 
and so the tragedy took place. I ventura 
to say that under circumstances such as 
these you may well consider that those 
who have suffered three years’ penal 
servitude for taking part in a transaction 
such as that are as little likely to repeat 
it as if they were released after seven 
years. They are not men of the criminal 
class, who are likely to repeat their 
crime. Then there is another matter for 
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‘consideration. The remission cf part 
of the sentences of these men by 
no means impeaches the sentences 
which were passed at the time. 
‘That is the extraordinary fallacy which 
underlies the whole of the noble and 
learned Lord’s speech. There are con- 
stant remissions made by the Home 
Office in this country. Time after time 
when a sentence has been passed which 
-may be far beyond that which is called 
for by the offence that happens, it may 
often be necessary and wise to pass at 
the moment a severer sentence than, if 
happier circumstances arise, it may be 
necessary to carry out. But, my Lords, 
supposing that the condition of the 
country changes, supposing the part of 
the country where the disturbances took 
place has calmed down, that the country 
is absolutely peaceable and free from 
crime, surely that is a most potent 
element in determining whether you may 
justly and wisely give to these men their 
liberty again. Would anybody in these 
circumstances desire to keep these men 
longer in prison? Everybody would 
feel it was right to set them at liberty 
as soon as it was possible to do so 
with safety. That was my view; it 
may be right or it may be wrong. I am 
quite content to be judged by my fellow- 
countrymen for having taken that view. 
I quite agree that it would be base, 





indeed, to use the prerogative of mercy 


for a political end. Nobody would ex- 
press that opinion in stronger or more 
vigorous terms than I should ; but there 
is. one thing which I think would be 
baser still, and that is—for fear of political 
attack to keep in prison a day or one 
hour longer those whom you would 
otherwise set at liberty. The noble and 
learned Lord has asked, “Why were 
those men who were sentenced to shorter 
terms of imprisonment not let out before ?” 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I beg the 
noble and learned Lord’s pardon. I 
asked why men who were sentenced to 
different terms of imprisonment were all 
let out together without consulting the 
Judge. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: If 
the time had arrived, when the man 
sentenced to the longer term might be 
let out, why should the others not be let 
out at the same time? I came to the 
conclusion that Coll had suffered severely 
for his offence. I altogether dispute the 
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assumption that a sentence of three 
years’ penal servitude is one to be spoken 
of as if it were trifling or insignificant. 
Now, the noble and learned Lord has 
asked why it was the learned Judge was 
not consulted. There were similar 
Petitions presented to the late Govern- 
ment from the wives of these men 
praying for the exercise of the pre- 
rogative. Ido not know whether each 
of them had a wife, but I know the 
wives of some of them petitioned, and I 
think I am right in saying that the year 
before, a Petition having been presented 
for the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, the matter was referred to the 
learned Judge who tried the case, and 
he made his Report to the then Executive. 
That Report was before the present 
Executive and was before me. I do not 
know what they do in Ireland, and 
whether they do refer to the Judge 
every year. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE : Certainly not. 
The noble and learned Lord has entirely 
missed the point given by his own 
colleague in the other House. I quoted 
Mr. Morley’s statement that the Govern- 
ment had consuited the Judge as to Coll. 
There were no wives in the case at all. 


Tart LORD CHANCELLOR : This 
shows how little my noble and learned 
Friend really knows about the case. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: I only know 
what has been stated—that the Govern- 
ment consulted the Judge as to Coll. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble and learned Lord is a very clever 
advocate. When I am dealing with one 
point he immediately slips:away to 
another. It is a very old device when 
you see you are getting into a hot corner 
to slip away from it and take up quite 
another point. I am quite accustomed 
to that. The noble and learned Lord spent 
a quarter of an hour in asking why the 
learned Judge was not consulted, and 
my answer is that the learned Judge 
had been consulted a year before on that 
very question of the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, and he had made 
a Report to the Executive. Who could 
suppose that the learned Judge could 
say more than he had already stated if he 
had been appealed to in the year 
following ? 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: Again I must 
remind the noble and learned Lord that 
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that only refers to Coll, but I am asking 
as to the others. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I can 
only deal with one thing at a time. 
We have the Report as to Coil, and I 
know of nothing which makes it 
necessary to ask a Judge the same thing 
year after year. When the Executive 
have got the opinion of the Judge 
it is always a question for them how 
long afterwards it may be _ before 
they deal with the matter. They do so 
as seems to them fit and right. What 
the learned Judge said in his Report was 
certainly one of the elements that I took 
into account before giving the advice I 
did. As to the other cases in which the 
prisoners pleaded guilty, all the facts 
were upon the depositions, as in Coll’s 
case, and nothing could be added by the 
Judge. Those who read the depositions 
had exactly the same opportunity of 
judging in the matter as the learned 
Judge who tried the case. In fact, those 
cases were not tried at all, because those 
prisoners pleaded guilty, and all the in- 
formation the Judge had when he sen- 
tenced them was upon the depositions. 
Now, my Lords, there is the case with 
regard to the remission of these sentences; 
and I venture to say that if these had 
not been Irish cases, and if attempts had 
not been made to get political capital out 
of them, nobody in this country would 
have dreamed of uttering a word of com- 
piaint. I cannot attempt an explanation 
of an answer given in the other House 
to a question I did not hear. If I am 
right in the description I have given of 
those cases, they were not cases in which 
it was necessary to release the prisoners 
upon tickets-of-leave, which are used only 
when there is reason to apprehend the 
prisoners may offend again, and not when 
the remainder of the penalty is remitted 
on grounds wholly different from those 
on which tickets-of-leave are granted. 
I think I have answered fully the ques- 
tions put to me with regard to the Gwee- 
dore cases. I am sorry to have detained 
Ss Lordships so long upon them, but 

have been so bombarded with questions 
that it was impossible for me within a 
shorter time to answer them all. I turn 
now to the question of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, with whose pro- 
ceedings I am not so fully acquainted as 
my noble and learned Friend. He has 
said that it is a partisan Commission 
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appointed for a political purpose ; but 
that I absolutely deny. It was never 
intended to be a partisan Commission or 
to serve a political purpose. It was 
appointed to inquire into a state of things 
which had arisen out of disputes between 
landlords and tenants. _The noble and 
learned Lord has said the landlords were 
not sufficiently represented. No land- 
lords were upon it ; but let me ask him 
what tenants were there? My noble 
Friend does not reply; and I assume 
there were none. Does the noble and 
learned Lord mean to say that a Com- 
mission to inquire into the condition of 
tenants is a partisan Commission unless 
you pack it with landlords? How could 
it be a partisan Commission unless one 
party or the other were over-represented? 
The matter depends really and truly 
upon the purpose for which the 
Commission was set on _ foot. 
As to that purpose the reference to the 
Act has been a little misunderstood. It 
was not instituted for the purpose of 
parading before the world the wrong- 
doings of the landlords any more than it 
was for the purpose of parading the 
wrongdoings of the tenants. If the 
Commission can work out or suggest 
solutions of difficult questions, those who 
are not Home Rulers, those who expect 
to maintain the present condition of 
things, who expect to govern the country 
in the old fashion, are interested in it 
quite as much as, or more so than, those 
who advocate Home Rule. Can anyone 
doubt that the existence of evicted 
tenants and of districts without tenants is 
a condition like that of smouldering 
embers which may at any time break out 
into flame, and that those who have in view 
the good government of Ireland were 
justified in appointing this Commission ? 
Therefore, I deny that it had a political 
or Party object in the sense which has 
been imputed to it, though I admit it had 
that object in the wider and nobler sense, 
for it is always a political object that out- 
rage and disturbance should be put an 
end to; and surely even landlords who have 
not these evicted tenants at their doors 
would desire to see an end put to such a 
state of things. What good erd is to be 
gained, however wrong the tenants may 
have been in continuing a state of things 
which, if it goes on, wiil breed further 
disorder and outrage? Surely everyone 
has an interest in putting an end to it. 
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That is a good motive which might 
actuate any Government; and where is 
there any conceivably wrong motive, any 
mean reason to be appealed to? The 
sole object was one of peace, to allay 
bitter feelings and to find a fair and just 
solution of difficulties. Considering that 
the late Government considered it right 
that public money should be spent to con- 
vert occupying tenants into owners of 
land to assist in reinstating evicted 
tenants and converting them into owners 
must wish to see the whole question 
peaceably settled. Certainly the member 
of the Commission who retired was not a 
political ally of those who appointed him. 
When I recall well-known Commissions 
that were appointed with much more 
political objects, I must say that the 
charge of partisanship comes with a bad 
grace from those who now make it. Now, 
my Lords, with regard to the conduct of 
the learned Judge, I will point out, in the 
first place, that it is not a matter without 
precedent, quite apart from Statute, to 
appoint a learned Judge a member of a 
Royal Commission. I admit there is not, 
so far as I know, any case in which a 
learned Judge in this country has been 
appointed on an Irish Commission who 
has not, at all events, been referred to in 
some Statute; but I do not know that there 
is any point of principle in that, although 
there may be a matter of policy. When 
my noble Friend alludes to the action 
which was taken by the learned Judge on 
the first day of the sittings and complains 
of what he calls an attack on a cer- 
tain noble Lord, whose name _ has 
often come before the public in con- 
nection with his estates, he overlooks 
the material fact that that noble Lord 
had written a letter to the Commission of 
a most insulting character, in which, be- 
fore he knew anything of the proposed 
action of the Commission, he intimated 
that he was not going to come before 
them or give them any assistance at all, 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: If I may in- 
terrupt the noble and learned Lord, he is 
not accurate as to the contents of that 
letter, and Lord Clanricarde has since 
explained, it. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Of 
course, you may explain away anything. 
The noble and learned Lord will not 
deny that there was a letter written. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: It was all 
published. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I do 
not know what was all published. That 
letter was written by Lord Clanricarde be- 
fore the Commission could have displayed 
any proclivities at all, and that is a very 
material fact which ought to have been 
brought before your Lordships when it is 
said the learned Judge spoke without 
anything having gone before. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: Without a 
particle of evidence. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: That 
is another point. There were certain 
matters in regard to Lord Clanricarde 
which were in evidence for the pur- 
poses of the Royal Commission in 
every sense in whick there is 
ever evidence before such a Commis- 
sion. Certain transactions had been in- 
vestigated by the Courts of Law and 
certain observations by a learned Judge 
had been made in reference to those 
transactions, and the Commission were 
perfectly entitled to make use of them. 
It seems to me an unbecoming thing that 
I should undertake on the present occa- 
sion a defence of the Commission or their 
proceedings until, at all events, I have 
them regularly and completely before 
me. I can only deal with them on such 
imperfect knowledge as I possess. My 
learned Friend says there is a right of 
cross-examination in the case of Vice- 
regal Commissions. Well, everything 
seems to be different in Ireland to what 
it is in England, but certainly it is an 
unheard-of thing in the case of any 
English Commission, I really do not 
know what those Viceregal Commis- 
sions are to which the noble and learned 
Lord refers. Was Lord Bessborough’s 
a Viceregal Commission ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: No; Royal. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: Was 
Lord Cowper's ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE : No; Royal. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : What 
the peculiar efficacy or differentia be- 
tween a Viceregal Commission and a 
Royal Commission may be, which gives 
a right to appear and cross-examine be- 
fore the former when there is no such 
right in the case of the latter, I fail to 
understand, In my profound ignorance 
on the subject of Viceregal Commissions, 
I can say nothing further on that matter. 
I should like, however, to say a word or 
two with reference to the great question 
foreshadowed in Her Majesty's Most 
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Gracious Speech. My Lords, to hear 
some noble Lords talk one would think 
there was no Irish Question at all, that 
everything was as nearly satisfactory as 
could be, and that by pursuing the old 
path, a happy end would be arrived at. 
Is not the reverse notoriously the case ? 
Our policy may be right or wrong, but 
surely there is an evil to be encountered, 
and, if possible, to be remedied. A 
mistake may be made as to the policy 
to be pursued, but surely we must all 
admit the existence of the problem to be 
solved. A noble Lord shakes his head. 
He thinks, apparently, there is posi- 
tively no problem to be solved. Out of 
this House and the ranks of noble Lords 
coming from Ireland, I do not believe 
you will find one human being in any 
part of the civilised globe who is of that 
opinion. Attempts have been made 
time after time to deal with this ques- 
tion, and failure has followed upon every 
one of them. It is only in connection 
with Ireland, of all the Queen’s do- 
minions, that it is possible to talk of the 
great bulk, or, at all events, the majority, 
of the people as disloyal. When we 
speak of other nations unduly oppress- 
ing some nationality connected with 
them Ireland is thrown in our teeth. We 
are teld to look at home, and we haye 
with shame to confess that a portion of 
our people are governed by exceptional 
laws and kept down by foree. Surely 
these are serious facts. The great ery 
has been “Law and order,” as though 
there was nothing further to be aimed 
at, as though the happiness of a people 
Was not an object to be attained if it 
does not exist. That is the problem 
to be solved : to bring into contentment, 
peace, and plenty a large portion of the 
people of whom it cannot be said that 
those conditions at present exist. Noble 
Lords have spoken of the danger of the 
new policy. Is there no danger in pur- 
suing the old? Have we not sent from 
these shores multitudes of men who now 
form important sections of great nations ; 
and in some of our own Colonies, who 
have carried with them their hostility to 
England, and who feel that their fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland are still suffering 
wrong? Ihave heard it said that in any 
time of difficulty—God forbid it should 
ever arise !—between ourselves and the 
great nation on the other side of the 
Atlantic, those men would be a most 
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potent force in increasing our difficulties 
and our dangers. This, I repeat, is 
surely a serious state of things. It is 
not in mere wantonness that we have 
taken up this question. It is the policy 
of the past 90 years which has made 
ours the only policy’ which is now 
possible. It is said ours is the policy of 
despair ; but it seems to me that is the true 
description of the old policy. I am not 
going to argue the question to-night ; it 
is far too large to attempt an argument 
of it now. All I will attempt to do is 
to bespeak for the measure, when it sees 
the light, fair, candid, and dispassionate 
consideration. I am quite aware it is 
one which excites strong feeling. It 
necessarily must do so. We shall, at all 
events, endeavour as far as we can to 
form our opinion calmly and without 
passion or prejudice, and at least to allow 
to those whe are our political opponents 
that, however mistaken they may be, 
they have the same object as ourselves 
—the contentment and prosperity of 
every part of the country. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
as there were still many Members on the 
Opposition side of the House who were 
anxious to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing upon this important question, and 
doubtless there were noble Lords on the 
other side who also desired to do so, he 
would move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Moved, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned.”—( The Earl of Dunraven.) 


Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY: Of 
course, we are in the hands of my noble 
Friends on both sides, but it is now 
rather early to adjourn. Though I will 
not oppose the Motion, I should like to 
know whether we are to go on sitting as 
long as the House of Commons? It 
would be rather unusual to adjourn the 
Debate from day to day. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I do not know that we have any business 
so urgently pressing that the prospect of 
an adjournment should be so alarming to 
the noble Earl. I do not think, myself, 
it would be necessary to go on with the 
Debate beyond to-morrow, but I am 
bound to say that I think the new plan 
has been rather a success. We have 
listened to an interesting Debate this 
evening ; and if that Debate had gone on 
at the end of Tuesday night, we should 


Gracious Speech. 
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have listened in a state of either 
agonising hunger or of disorganised 
digestion. It seems to me, especially 
after listening to the eloquent exhorta- 
tion to calmness from the noble and 
learned Lord, that we should take all 
physical means Of ensuring that calm- 
ness. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
simply wished to enter my protest 
against the possibility of having too 
much of a good thing. 

Motion agreed to; Debate further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 





House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


AAALRANS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd February 1893. 





PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Mr. Stansfeld have 
leave to seek a Conference with the 
Chairmen of Committees of the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of determining 
(under Standing Order 79) in which 
House of Parliament the respective 
Private Bills should be first considered, 
and to report the same to the House.— 
(Sir John Mowbray.) 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


Copy ordered— 

“Of the Shorthand Writers’ Notes of the 
Evidence which has been or may be taken at 
the Trial of Election Petitions under the Acts 
relating thereto since the last General Election, 
and during the present Session of Parliament, 
together with a Copy of the Shorthand Writers’ 
Notes of the Judgments delivered by the Judges 
selected for the Trial of Election Petitions, in 
ae age of the said Acts, and Copies of 

pecial Cases Reserved, and of all Election 
Petitions.” — (Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man when the shorthand notes will be 
circulated ? (Cries of “ Order!”) 

Sir W. V. HARCOURT: [I do not 
know. I will try and find out, and let 
the hon. Member know. , 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
This is not Question time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Regiments. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Sir Charles Russell, knight, Q.C., for 
the Borough of Hackney (South Divi- 
sion.) 


QUESTIONS. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
will state on what days in January, 
1893, any of Her Majesty’s ships were 
in the port of Honolulu, what were the 
names of the ships, and what precautions 
were taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in conjunction with other friendly Powers 
for the due protection of British subjects 
and British interests in the Sandwich 
Islands in view of recent political 
events ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuuttLewortna, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): By the last ad- 
vices from the Admiral, the Garnet was 
about to proceed, in ordinary course of 
station visiting, from Acapulco to Hono- 
lulu. She probably sailed on January 
7th, and her passage would oceupy from 
15 to 21 days. In answer to the Jatter 
part of the hon. Member’s question, I 
may add that Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that British subjects in the 
Sandwich Islands are not exposed to any 
danger. The question of other British 
interests in those islands appears to be 
one for the Foreign Office rather than 
the Admiralty. 


SCOTCH REGIMENTS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War 
whether it be still the intention of the 
War Office to merge the 79th High- 
landers in the Scots Guards; and 
whether he is aware that recently a 
number of recruits, raised in London, 
have been added to the 79th, thereby 
altering the proportions of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen in the regiment, whereas 
two years ago there was a considerable 
majority of Scotchmen in the 79th, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in the 
way of recruiting Scotchmen ? 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I wish to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he can say 
whether he pro to convert the 
Cameron Highlanders into a third bat- 
talion of the Scots Guards, or to make 
aay other change in their position ; and, 
if so, whether he will undertake that 
the House of Commons shall have the 
opportunity of discussing the question 
before a decision is finally arrived at ; 
and whether it is his intention to make 
any other proposals with a view to 
equalising the number of battalions on 
Home and Foreign service ? 


Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston): I desire to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if his at- 
tention has been called to the very 
general feeling in Scotland against the 
proposal to make the 79th Cameron 
Highlanders a battalion of the Guards ; 
and if he can give any assurance that 
the change will not be made. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camepe_i-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I shall shortly have an 
opportunity, when introducing the Army 
Estimates, to explain my views, not 
only on the question of the Cameron 
Highlanders, but on the larger subject 
of Infantry organisation, of which that 
question is only a small part. It will 
be more convenient to defer to that occa- 
sion any statement of my intentions ; 
but I may at once say that, as it is not 
now intended to add to the strength of 
the Brigade of Guards, the particular 
proposal referred to by the hon. Members, 
of converting this regiment into a bat- 
talion of Scots Guards, is not in con- 
templation. I would add that I have 
not been able to see any indication of 
the “ very general feeling” in Scotland 
on this subject, to which the hon. 
Member for Tradeston refers. What I 
have observed is a natural and, let me 
say, most characteristic desire on the 
part of my countrymen to know some- 
thing of the facts of the case before 
forming any judgment upon it. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
May I ask when the proposals referred 
to in these questions were first made ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know when this particular pro- 
posal for converting the 79th High- 
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landers into Scots Guards was first made. 
It has long been suggested as a mode 
of dealing with a very difficult case. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he will 
consider the expediency of slightly aug- 
menting the Cameron Highlanders by 
adding a second battalion to that regi- 
ment ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, at once, if the hon. Member will 
raise me recruits in the district for the 


purpose. 


WEST COAST RAILWAYS IN SCOTLAND, 


Dr. MacGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
considering that the Government has 
agreed to subsidise an extension of rail- 
way from Strome Ferry to Kyleakin, in 
Ross-shire, and remembering that two 
different Commissions have reported in 
favour of Mallaig, in Inverness-shire, as 
being the most suitable point for a ter- 
minus on the west coast (shortening the 
route to Glasgow by four hours at about 
half the cost), whether the Government 
is now prepared to subsidise also the ex- 
tension between Banavie and Mallaig ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The late Government was 
in communication with a syndicate which 
was formed to undertake a railway exten- 
sion between Banavie and Mallaig, but 
the negotiations fell through. The pre- 
sent Government has not been approached 
by any company or syndicate with a pro- 
posal to construct the railway. 


GOVERNORS OF THE LONDONDERRY 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland on what grounds 
were the names of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Derry and the Rev. J. M. Rod- 
gers, D.D., removed from the list of 
Governors of the Londonderry Lunatic 
Asylum ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) : The gentlemen referred to were 
appointed under Order in Council, dated 
December 31, 1891, for one year. Their 
appointments under that Order absolutely 
lapsed on December 31, 1892. In mak- 
ing the new appointments for London- 
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derry Asylum for 1893 to the il 
Governorships, to which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant directly nominates, his Excellency 
with regret felt himself unable to include 
these gentlemen in his selections. This 
was due, not to any personal grounds 
whatever, but solely to the necessity for 
establishing a fairer and more general 
representation on the Board. I had 
thought of asking the hon. Gentleman to 
postpone the question ; but if he is satis- 
fied with what I have now said, perhaps 
he will be good enough to wait for a 
statement of general policy on these 
matters, which I hope to be able to make 
shortly. 


RELEASE OF IRISH PRISONERS. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Judge who presided 
at the trial of William Coll, Patrick 
Roarty, Dominic Rodgers, and Connell 
Magee was consulted before their release? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : In January, 
1890, a Memorial was addressed to Lord 
Zetiand, the then Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland, praying for the release of Coll, 
and the Judge, in his Report to the Lord 
Lieutenant, stated his views as to the 
roceedings at the trial and the result. 

he Irish Government did not think it 
necessary to trouble the learned Judge 
in the same matter on the present 
occasion. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM REVENUE. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India how soon the Government 
propose to give effect to the Resolution 
of the House of the 10th April, 1891, 
calling for the immediate abolition of 
the Indian Opium Revenue ? I would add 
that the Resolution was supported by 
14 Members of the present Administra- 
tion, and was opposed by none of them? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGE 
RussE 1, North Beds.) : The hon. Member 
has referred to an occurrence not within 
my personal knowledge, but I am credibly 
informed that the House of Commons did 
not, on the 10th of April, 1891, pass a Re- 
solution calling for*the immediate 
abolition of the Opium Revenue. A 


Motion for the adjournment cf the House 
-was defeated, but upon the question of 
opium, as a whole, the House (as was 


Mr. John Morley 
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pointed out a few days later by the First 
Lord of the Treasury) had no opportunity 
of expressing an opinion. But the im- 
portance of the division of the LOth of 
April has not been underrated either by 
the Secretary of State or by the Govrn- 
ment of India; and steps have been 
taken, and further steps are now under 
consideration, for restricting the consump- 
tion of opium in India. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. THOMAS ROBINSON (Glou- 
cester) : I desire to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, having re- 
gard to the many and serious complaints 
made of the excessive charges now made 
by the railway companies, under the 
authority of a recent Act of Parliament, 
he has considered the desirability of 
getting the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Trade extended, so as to authorise the 
Board to deal with such complaints when 
called upon to do so; and whether he is 
prepared to introduce a short Bill with 
that object ? , 

Mr. CHARLES M‘LAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) : I wish to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
can, in response to the representations 
officially made to him by meetings of 
farmers and others at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Hinckley, Market Bosworth, and other 
places in Leicestershire, and also by the 
various agricultural and trade societies 
in that county, hold out the hope that the 
railway companies will without further 
delay reduce the augmented rates for 
milk, farm produce, timber, and coal, pub- 
lished ou Ist January, 1893, to the level 
at which they stood before that date ; 
and, if not, whether he will introduce a 
measure to compel the carrying com- 
panies to make such reduction ? 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
wish to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he intends to take any 
measures calculated to prevent the rail- 
way companies of Great Britain and 
Ireland frcm levying rates prejudicial to 
the commerce of the three Kingdoms ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe 11a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The very numerous com- 
plaints of traders which are daily 
brought before the Board of Trade 
are at once brought under the notice of 
the companies and the Railway Associa- 
tion, with whom we are in constant com- 
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munication. I am assured that these 
complaints are being dealt with as rapidly 
as the pressure of business on the Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose will 
permit, and that concessions are daily 
being made which they hope wiil be 
satisfactory. Already two important 
companies have returned to the old 
milk rates, and I trust that the others 
will speedily follow their example, not 
only with reference to milk, but other 
articles of home produce. I think it is 
desirable to see the full effect of these 
negotiations before considering whether 
any further legislation on the subject’ is 
necessary. 

Mr. FIELD: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the inten- 
tion of the railway companies to return 
to their old rates and charges, and if an 
opportunity—(Cries of “ Order!”)— 
well, can the right hon. Gentleman inform 
the House if any arrangements have been 
made between the Government and the 
Board he represents and the railway 
companies in order to prevent an injurious 
rise in rates all over the three King- 
doms ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My answer 
practically dealt with that question. We 
shall object to the railways returning to 
the old rates, because some of those old 
rates have been reduced by the Statute, 
and those reductions should be adhered 
to. With respect to other rates, we are 
bringing them under the notice of the 
railway companies daily, almost hourly, 
and I hope they will very speedily retura 
to the old rates. 

Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether, in any communications which 
have passed between him and the Go- 
vernment, he has raised the question of 
rebates being granted on the rates which 
have been charged in the event of some 
shrinkage being arranged for ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes; in the case 
of milk rates and some other rates which 
have been re-arranged a rebate will be 
allowed from the Ist of Janvary, when 
the new rates came into operation. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : I 
wish to ask my right hon. Friend a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. It is, whether he has seen the 
reports of the large and representative 
meeting respecting railway rates which 
was held in the London Mansion House 
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on the 30th ult., and whether, in view 
of the vast interests involved, he can 
assure the House that the resolutions 
passed at that meeting will receive his 
early attention, or, failing that, whether . 
he will afford me facilities for the Second 
Reading of my Bill on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I read with great 
interest a report of the Mansion House 
meeting, and I was not at all disinclined 
to receive the protest made by the traders 
as to the increase of the rates. The 
answer I gave to a former question, that 
I did not think it desirable to consider 
further legislation until we saw the result 
of further negotiations, will apply, how- 
ever, to my hon. Friend’s question. It 
is not in my power to promise to devote 
any portion of the Government time to 
the subject. 


OFFICIAL LIQUIDATOR’S CHARGES, 


Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
it is a fact, as stated in a Law Report in 
The Times newspaper of 8th November 
last, that the costs of an accountant for 
acting as provisional liquidator in the 
winding-up of the London Provident 
Buiiding Society amounted to only £40, 
whereas if the Official Receiver in Bank- 
ruptey had been appointed the expense 
would have amounted to £426; and, if 
so, whether he will consider the propriety 
of cutting down the Official Receiver’s 
charges in such matters ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 
state, without further information than is 
supplied in The Times report, what would 
have been the fees payable in respect of 
the Official Receiver’s services had the 
London Provident Building Society been 
wound up by the Court under the pro- 
visions of the Companies (Winding-up) 
Act, 1890. But the statement in ques- 
tion appears to be entirely misleading, as 
there is no analogy between the duties of 
the Official Receiver as provisional liqui- 
dator on the making of a compulsory 
winding-up order, and those of the 
accountant referred to, who was allowed 
a sum of £40 19s. in respect of services 
of an interim character extending over 
five days from the 10th to the 15th of 
October last. The duties of the Official 
Receiver extend over the whole liquida- 
tion. It rests with him not only to 
protect the assets, to obtain the statement 
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of affairs, to summon the meetings of 
ereditors and contributories, and to obtain 
the directions of the Court thereon, but 
also to investigate the manner in which 
the company was formed and carried on, 
to conduct the public examination of 
directors and officers who may be ordered 
to be examined by the Court, and to take 
further proceedings thereon, if it should 
appear that any fraud or criminal offence 
has been committed. 


A FLOGGING. 

Mr. EVERETT (Seffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention bas been called to an article 
in The East Anglian Daily Times of 
15th December last, describing the flog- 
ging at Woolverstone, near Ipswich, by a 
gentleman who is the owner of the district 
round, and a magistrate for Suffolk, of 
certain youths for scaring rabbits in his 
park ; and whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquira, Fife, E.): The gentleman in 
question, I am informed, applied for and 
obtained the previous consent of the 
parents to chastise the boys. I do not 
propose to take any action in the 
question. 


DOCKYARD CLASSIFICATION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, 
having regard te the great dissatisfaction 
with which the system of classification is 
regarded in Her Majesty's dockyards, and 
to the fact that that system is not adopted 
in private shipbuilding yards, the Board 
of Admiralty are prepared to recommend 
its discontinuance ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Ropertson, Dundee): In 
conjunction with my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, I have 
visited the dockyards and taken the 
evidence of the workmen on the system 
of classification and other points. The 
subject is one of great importance, and is 
receiving the most careful consideration 
of the Admiralty. q 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 


beg to ask the President of the Board of : 


Mr. Mundella 
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Trade whether provision has been made 
by the Highland Railway Company to 
obviate similar accidents to that which 
occurred on their line at Auchnashellach 
Station, on 14th October last year ; and 
whether this company have complied 
with the requirements of “ The Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1889,” regarding 
the use of automatic continuous brakes ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In the Report 
made after the official inquiry held with 
regard to the accident at Auchnashellach 
Station on October 14th, the inspecting 
officer states that when an automatic con- 
tinuous brake is in operation upon all 
passenger vehicles of mixed trains a re- 
currence of a similar accident will be 
well-nigh impossible. Under the order 
made by the Board of Trade in pursu- 
ance of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1889, the Highland Railway Company 
are required to complete fitting their 
passenger vehicles with an automatic 
continuous brake by August 16th next. 
The company, I regret to say, have raised 
some difficulties, and the correspondence 
which has arisen in consequence will be 
presented to Parliament with the Report 
of the inquiry into the accident. 


Lewis, 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether Sheriff John- 
stone, a member of the Board of Super- 
vision, visited the Ness district of the 
Island of Lewis last autumn for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the sanitary con- 
ditions of that part of the island ; and 
whether the Board of Supervision will in 
future, when instituting inquiries into the 
sanitary state of remote districts in Ross 
and Cromarty, instruct a medical gentle- 
man to visit the districts instead of a 
lawyer ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : Sheriff 
Johnstone, in the course of his duty and 
for judicial work, visited the Lewis last 
September. He had been previously 
asked by Lord Lothian to take advantage 
of his visit to the island to report on 
various matters connected with the 
crofters. Being also a member of the 
Board of Supervision and interested in 
sanitary matters, he made inquiries about 
them for his own information, but under 
no request from the Board. No doubt 
the Board of Supervision, when condact- 
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ing inquiries into. sanitary matters, will 
continue to employ medical men as they 
have done hitherto. 


MEATH ELECTION PETITIONS. 


*Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
drawn to the following statement appear- 
ing in The Globe newspaper of the Ist 
January, 1893 :— 

“That when the Elections Petitions Office at 
the Four Courts, Dublin, was opened yesterday, 
it was discovered that several important decu- 
ments connected with the Meath Election 
Petitions had disappeared ” ; 
and whether the same is correct ; and, 
if so, can he inform the House what were 
the documents which were lost; and 
also if any, and what, steps have been 
taken to recover them ? 

_ Mr. J. MORLEY : 1 am informed 
that there is no truth whatever in this 
report. 

STRANDING OF THE HOWE. 
- *Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the serious expense to the 
country occasioned by the stranding of 
the battleship Howe, he is prepared to 
consider the advisability of adopting for 
Her Majesty’s ships the “Submarine 
Sentry,” an invention for warning ships 
of the proximity of shallow waters ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty have fully considered 
the invention called the “Submarine 
Sentry,” and are not of opinion that its 
issue to Her Majesty's ships is desirable. 
This opinion is in no way affected by the 
case of the Howe, as, in the opinion of 
-competent authorities at the Admiralty, 
the possession by that ship of this in- 
vention would not have prevented her 
from stranding. 

*Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask what 
was the original cost, exclusive of arma- 
ment, of H.M.S. Howe, what sum has 
been guaranteed to be paid on account of 
salvage services, and, in the event of the 
vessel being salved, what is estimated to 
be the probable cost of again placing the 
vessel in a condition as an effective part 
of the Navy ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The original cost of the Howe, exclusive 
of armament and incidental charges, was 
£638,678. The amount to be paid under 
certain conditions on account of salvage 
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services will not exceed £35,000. No 
estimate can be given of the probable 
cost of restoring the ship to an effective 
state until she has been placed in dock 
at Ferrol. 


ILLITERATE VOTES. 


*Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Home Secretary when he ‘will be in a 
position to lay on the Table of the House 
the Return of Illiterate Voters at the 
late General Election, ordered by the 
House last Autumn ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I hope to be able 
to lay this Return on the Table very 
shortly. 

*Mr. WEBSTER : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House as to the 
number of illiterates who voted in the 
North and South Meath elections. Asa 
debate is to occur to-morrow on this sub- 
ject, I think it would be of use to the 
House to have that information. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 


CENSUS RETURNS. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.): 1 beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board when the 
1891 Census Returns of the population 
of the several parishes in England and 
Wales are likely to be published, and 
why their publication has been so long 
delayed ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
informed by the Registrar General that 
he hopes to be able to present to Parlia- 
ment the volumes of the detailed Census 
Reports which relate to area, houses, 
and population of parishes in April-next. 
This will be some weeks earlier than 
was the case with the corresponding 
volumes of the Report of the Census in 
1881, though several fresh items of 
information will be included in the 
Report relating to the Census of 1891, 


MADAGASCAR. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether a declaration 
having been signed by Lord Salisbury, 
August 5th 1890, recognising a French 
Protectorate over Madagascar “ with its 
consequences,” Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will lay before Parliament the 
Treaty of Peace between France and 


Returns. 
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Madagascar, as published by the Mala- 

y Government at Antananarivo in 
1886, with the letter signed by the 
French Plenipotentiaries, and dated the 
day previous to the date borne by the 
Treaty, which was also contained in 
the Madagascar Red Book, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : May I ask whether it is not a fact 
that the Treaty to which reference is 
made in the question was concluded in 
1886 with the French Government, and 
brought under the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government of that day, and that no 
objection whatever was taken to its 
terms ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumber- 
land, Berwick): In March, 1886, 
the Treaty which was communicated 
to the French Chambers was laid 
before Parliament. A circular dispatch 
relating to it addressed to the French 
representatives at the principal Courts 
was laid at the same time. Her Majesty’s 
Government subsequently learned that 
the Treaty had been published in Mada- 
gascar with a letter annexed to it signed 
by the French Plenipotentiaries, but it is 
understood that the French Government 
have never admitted that they were 
bound by the letter. Under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is unwilling to lay before Parlia- 
ment a letter of officers of a foreign 
Government which is not acknowledged 
by that Government. In answer to the 
question put by the Leader of the 
Opposition, I have to say that the facts 
are as stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


TUBERCULOSIS, 


Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is aware 
that much inconvenience has been caused 
by the delay in the publication of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
which was appointed more than two years 
ago to inquire into the question of tuber- 
culosis ; and whether he can ‘inform the 
House when that Report may be ex- 
pected ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask whether the evi- 
dence taken before that Committee will be 
printed and circulated, and whether the 
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House will have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it ? 

* Mr.H.H. FOWLER: The Report ofthe 
Departmenta! Committee on Tuberculosis 
was issued in 1888. The Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed in 1890 has 
not yet reported. I have communicated 
with the Commission, and the reply which 
I have received is that the Commission 
have not yet completed their inquiries, . 
and that at present they are’ unable to 
state when their Report will be made, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether it is in- 
tended, pending the Report of the Tuber- 
culosis Commission, to provide such 
compensation for animals suffering from 
tuberculosis and destroyed as already 
allowed under similar circumstances under 
the provisions of “The Cattle Diseases 
(Animals) Aci, 1878” ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: As the hon, 
Member is aware, tuberculosis is not one 
of the diseases to which the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts apply. If, 
therefore, an animal suffering from tuber- 
culosis is destroyed, it is, I presume, 
in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Public Health Acts, and on 
the ground that the animal is unwhole- 
some or unfit for the food of man. There 
is no provision of the law which would 
enable me to provide for the payment of 
compensation under such circumstances, 
nor could I undertake to extend any of 
the provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts to the disease in question 
pending the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, 


THE VALUE OF THE RUPEE, 


Str SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
for India whether the Indian Government 
and the Secretary of State have considered 
the case of civil and military servants of 
the Crown in India who have suffered by 
the diminution in the value of the rupee ; 
whether the official rate of exchange for 
the years 1893-4 between England and 
India has yet been fixed, and what it is ; 
and whether the Secretary of State in- 
tends to make any compensation by 
fixing a special rate for family remittances 
and absentee allowances, or in any other 
way, to the European civil and military 
servants of the Indian Government for 
the loss of 40 per cent. of their salaries, 
owing to the fall in the exchange ? 
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*Mr. G. RUSSELL : The Indian Go- 
vernment and the Secretary of State are 
considering the case of the officers re- 
ferred to. The official rate of exchange 
has been fixed at 1s. 23d., but it is pos- 
sible that this may be recalculated. The 
whole question as to the effect on salaries 
of the fall in the gold value of the rupee has 
been brought by the Government of 
India before the Secretary of State in 
Council, and is now under his con- 
sideration. 


THE BODYKE SEIZURES, 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings at Bodyke, County Clare, where 
a force of 70 armed police were recently 
engaged in seizing the cattle of some 
tenants who alleged that they were un- 
able to pay their rents in full; and 
whether, as the tenants in the neighbour- 
hood of Bodyke are unable to pay the 
judicial rents, the Government will take 
some steps to have those rents revised, so 
as to prevent evictions and disturbance 
in the district ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The constabulary 
report that it is a fact that a force of 75 
police was engaged on the 11th ult. not 
in seizing cattle, but in protecting the 
Sheriff on his requisition when doing so, on 
the estate of Colonel O'Callaghan at 
Bodyke. The proceedings were taken on 
writs of fi. fa. and County Court decrees 
for rent, and it is true that the tenants on 
the estate allege that they are unable to 
pay their rents in full, The Govern- 
ment are not prepared, as at present 
advised, to take steps to have the judicial 
rents in the district revised. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer means that the Government will 
do nothing with regard to judicial rents 
during this Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; I do not 
mean more than [have said. I mean that 
a question of such gravity and importance 
will receive my attention. 


CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he can state to 
the House what has been done in con- 
nection with the liquidation of the Cardiff 
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Savings Bank, the amount that has been 
recovered from the trustees and managers, 
and the amount of dividend paid to the 
poor depositors ; whether he can state to 
the House the total cost of the liquida- 
tion up to date, inclusive of legal charges, 
costs, and expenses ; and whether he can 
give any indication as to when the final 
dividend will be paid, and the affairs be 
finally wound up? 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Treesury have been informed by the 
Official Liquidator that he hopes shortly 
to be in a position to ask the Court to 
authorise the payment of some dividend, 
but he is not at present in a position to 
state the amount of that dividend. He 
will be asked if he will furnish an account 
of the cost of the winding-up to the pre- 
sent time. The hon. Member can obtain 
such information as he may require from 
the Official Liquidator, who acts under 
the direction of the Court and not of the 
Government, 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK ACT, 1891. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can inform the House as to the names of 
the persons appointed by the Committee 
under “The Trustee Savings Bank Act, 
1891,” the amount of remuneration in 
each case, and by whom the nominations 
were made ; whether he can state to the 
House the nature of the work that has 
been, and is being, performed by the per- 
sons appointed; and whether a Report will 
be laid upon the Table of the House as 
to the visitations made and the work 
performed ? 

*The CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: A complete Report of 
the proceedings of the Savings Banks 
Inspection Committee has just ben 
rendered to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, and is about, to be laid upon 
the Table of the House. The Repor: 
deals fully with the various points referre | 
to by the hon. Member, and he may 
probably be willing, therefore, to await 
its production in order to obtain the infor- 
mation he desires. 


REPORT ON TRADE UNIONS. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the Report on Trade 
Unions for 1891, by the Labour Corre- 
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spondent to the Board of Trade, is not 
yet published ; whether he can give to 
the House any information as to the date 
when that Report will be issued ; and 
whether it is the intention of the De- 
partment to delay the issue until the 
Reports for 1892 are complete, so as to 
issue a double volume as on the last 
occasion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report 
on Trade Unions for 1891 by the 
Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade is now in the press, and will be 
circulated as a separate volume. The 
hon. Member may not be aware that the 
Return cannot be ready until long after 
the year to which it relates, as only a 
limited number of Trade Unions make 
Returns direct to the Board of Trade, in 
consequence of which some Returns did 
not in the present instance reach the De- 
partment until November, 1892. 





STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Colonial 
Office whether he is aware that the 
Statistical Abstract for the several 
Colonial and other Possessions for 1891 
was not issued until 5th January of the 
present year; and whether it is not 
possible to present the Returns in that 
Abstract at an earlier date in each year 
to the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I will answer 
the question. The Statistical Ab- 
stract for the Colonies was issued 
on December 19 and was on sale 
on December 21. The Abstract was 
later last year than usual because of the 
late arrivals of the Returns from a few 
of the Colonies. The particulars for 
Tobago had to be printed as an Appendix 
to the Return. 


POOR LAW RELIEF, 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will introduce a Bill 
to consolidate the law relating to Poor 
Law relief and cognate subjects ; and, 
if not, whether the Local Government 
Board will present to this House a digest 
of the laws relating to the relief of the 
poor ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Looking to 
the present engagements of the Govern- 
ment, I cannot hold out any expectations 
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that I can bring in a Bill for the con- 
solidation of the law relating to Poor 
Law relief, and I fear that I cannot 
undertake to present to the House a 
digest of the laws as suggested. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF LIVE STOCK BY 
RAIL. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade has the power, 
and, if so, will it exercise the power, to 
require railway companies to convey live 
stock at a reasonable minimum speed per 
hour, so as to obviate unnecessary’ and 
frequently cruel detention of animels in 
transit and delivery ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: There is no pewer 
vested in the Board of Trade to compel 
railway companies to adopt a minimum 
speed for any species of traffic; but if 
any case of cruelty to animals arising 
from detention is brought to my notice I 
will inquire into it. 


Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman interfere officially if it is 
proved to him that, as a matter of fact, 
cattle had been datained 30 hours over a 
journey that could have been performed in 
half. the time. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. 
Gentleman will give me specific cases I 
will inquire into them. 


FALSE TRADE MARKS IN GERMANY. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether any new law for repressing 
the false marking of merchandise, or 
applying of false trade descriptions to 
goods, has come into existence in the 
German Empire, or in the Kingdom of 
Prussia, since last Session; and, if not, 
whether any proposal for the enactment 
of such a law is now under discussion in 
the German Legislature; and whether 
he will lay upon the Table a Copy of 
such proposal or new law ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, Sir; such 
a Bill is before the German Legislature, 
and a copy of Sir Edward Malet’s des- 
patch, and of a translation of the Bill, 
will be laid on the Table by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 
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HAULBCWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if the repairs required by H.M.S. 
Banterer, now docked at Haulbowline, 
will be executed there ; and whether the 
necessary fittings will be locally ob- 
tained ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes, Sir; the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has correctly stated the intentions of 
the Board of Admiralty. 

Carptarn DONELAN: May I ask 
whether any appliances exist at present 


at Haulbowline for the execution of 
ordinary repairs to Her Majesty's 
ships ? 


Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The appliances are limited to ordinary re- 
pairs, and are not suitable for extensive 
repairs. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it the 
intention of the Admiralty to add to the 
arrangements at Haulbowline. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government propose to pass 
a Suspensory Bill for the Church of 
Scotland without any further reference 
te the wishes of the people of Scotland ? 

Str G. TREVELY AN : On the ques- 
tion of the Church of Scotland, as on all 
other matters which concern Scotland, 
the Government expect to ascertain the 
wishes of the Scottish people from the 
representatives of Scotland in Parlia- 
ment. 


TOOTING COMMON. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he is aware 
that Tooting Common, in the borough of 
Wandsworth, the dedication of which to 
purposes of public health and recreation 
of the metrepolis has been effected 
by the liberal use of public and 
other moneys has been selected by 
the Asylums Board as the locality for a 
fever hospital, and that considerable 
excitement in the district has been 
thereby created ; if so, whether such 
selection has his approval ;-and whether 
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he is willing to receive and consider 
reasons on the part of the inhabitants ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
have within the last few days sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board 
a proposal to acquire about 22 acres of 
land at Tooting for the purpose of an 
asylum for fever patients. I am aware 
that in the locality there is great opposi- 
tion to this proposal. The representa- 
tions which have been submitted to me 
on the subject will receive most careful 
consideration, and, before arriving at a 
decision in the matter, I will direct a 
public local inquiry, when those in- 
terested will have full opportunity of 
being heard on the subject. 


FERROL HARBOUR, 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether all the charts of 
Ferrol Harbour in use on board the 
vessels comprising the Channel Squadron, 
at the time of the stranding of H.M.S. 
Howe, were British or Spanish; if 
British, were they those of the re-survey 
by the Hydrographical Department of 
1873, if so, will he state the means 
adopted for the re-survey of the 
Harbour, together with the name of the 
ship employed, and by whom commanded ; 
and will he also inform the House 
whether the Spanish authorities were 
communicated with at the time of the 
re-survey, and say if soundings were 
made of the entire Harbour and _ its 
various channels from the sea inwards ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
All the charts of Ferrol in use on board 
H.M.’s ships are British reproductions of 
Spanish charts. No re-survey of Ferrol, 
or of any part of it, was made in 1873 by 
officers of the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment, or by any other British officers. 
What was done in 1873 was to make 
certain corrections to the chart of Ferrol, 
founded on information furnished by the 
Spanish Government. 


THE STRANDING OF H.M.S. “ HOWE.” 

Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
inform the House the nature and extent 
of the damage sustained by H.M.S. 
Howe, stranded in Ferrol Harbour, and 
the measures adopted by the Admiralty 
for the purpose of saving the vessel, guns, 
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and stores ; and whether there is any 
probability of the vessel being floated in 
a repairable condition ; and, if so, 
when ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Although it is too early to make any 
statement to the House of the nature and 
extent of the damage to the Howe, I may 
inform my hon. Friend that the more 
serious injuries appear to be limited to 
the spaces under the engine and boiler- 
rooms. The damage on the port side is 
more extensive than on the starboard, 
Measures were promptly and success- 
fully taken for removing all the six- 
inch and lighter guns and the ae- 
eessible stores and coal. For the 
salvage of the ship an agreement was 
entered into with the Neptune Salvage 
Company. They have recently made some 
preliminary trials of the arrangements 
for pumping out ‘the ship. These trials 
seem to show that it will be possible to 
free her from water when the sheathing 
of certain portions of the bottom is com- 
pleted. There is much reason to hope 


that the Howe will be floated during the | 


present month in a condition which will 
make it possible to effect repairs in the 
dock at Ferrol, courteously placed at our 
service by the Spanish Government. 
Perhaps my hon. Friend will put a fur- 
ther question a little later in the month, 
when I hope to be able to give him more 
information. 


SOUTH MEATH ELECTION PETITION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 


will lay lay on the Table of the House a: 


copy of the shorthand writer’s notes of 
the judgment, together with the minutes 
of evidence taken on the trial of the 
Election Petition for the Southern 
Division of the county of Meath ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg to inform 
the hon. Member that, according to 
custom, a general order has been made 
for the presentation to the House of the 
shorthand writer’s notes of the evidence 
and the judgments by the Judges arising 
out of the trial of all the Election Petitions 
which have occurred since the last General 
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THE RELEASE OF EGAN. 


Sir H. K. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has James Egan been 
released on licence ; if so, was the licence 
granted on any and what special con- 
ditions ; and have such conditions been 
presented, in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Statutes, to this House ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Egan was released 
under the ordinary order of licence in the 
form prescribed in Schedule A of the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1864, There being 
no special conditions attached to the 
licence, there is no necessity to lay it 
before the House. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the procés-verbal of the 
Brussels Conference will be laid upon the 
Table of the House, and whether he will 
at the same time lay the instructions 
given to the British Delegates? I will 
also ask when the Commission ap- 
pointed to examine the question of Indian 
currency is likely to report ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid 
I must ask for notice of the latter 
question. As to the former, a trans- 
lation of the procés-verbal has been 
prepared, and is now in the hands 
of the printers. I hope to be able to lay 
it, together with the Report of the dele- 
gates, on the Table of the House next 
week. The instructions given to the 
British Delegates will be laid at the same 
time. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture in what European countries, and 
districts of countries, foot-and-mouth 
disease now exists; and whether he is 
prepared to revoke any of the orders now 
in foree whieh prohibit the landing of 
foreign cattle at Deptford ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Gaxkpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am sorry to 
say that we have reason to believe that 
foot-and-mouth disease exists at the 
present time in every country on the 
Continent of Europe, with the single ex- 
ception of Norway. This being the 
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case, the law leaves me no alternative 
but to maintain in force the orders to 
which the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg also to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he will propose, or support, 
a Bill giving the Board of Agriculture 

wer to allow foreign animals to be 
landed in England and slaughtered at the 
place of landing, in cases where by the 
existing law that Board now holds itself 
bound absolutely to prohibit the import 
of foreign animals ? 

Mr. GARDNER : The law as it now 
stands is based on the well-established 
fact that the slaughter of animals at the 
place of landing affords no adequate 
security against the introduction of a 
disease of so highly infectious a character 
as foot-and-mouth disease. This being 
the case, I could not undertake to propose 
or support a Bill to the etfect suggested 
in the question. 


LIVE STOCK ON RAILWAYS. 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if the charges for the conveyance 
by rail of cattle, sheep, and pigs from 
railway stations other than those situated 
at towns of import, have been on the 
whole cheapened or increased by late 
regulations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must remind 
the hon. Member that what was done by 
the Acts confirming the Provisional 
Orders was to fix maximum charges and 
not actual charges. At present, the 
actual rates to be charged by the railway 
companies are under the consideration of 
the general managers, and it is not 
possible for me to say generally whether 
the inland rates for the conveyance of 
live stock are or are not less than they 
were. In the interests of the railway 
companies, as well as the traders, I 
sincerely trust that there will be an 
ultimate reduction. 


SEIZURES BY RUSSIAN VESSELS IN 
BEHRING SEA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has any information respecting the 
alleged forcible seizure by the Russian 
gunboat Zabiaka, and the Russian steam- 
boat Ketik, in July and August last, of 
British sealing vessels on the high seas 
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in the Behring Sea, and the alleged 
captivity, robbery, and ill-treatment of 
their crews ? : 

*Srr E. GREY: Information has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government of 
the seizures referred to in the hon. 
Member’s question, and of the treatment 
to which the crews of the vessels affirm 
that they have been subjected. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
was at once instructed to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Russian Go- 
vernment, and to ask for investigation 
and redress, if the complaints should 
prove to be well-founded. The Russian 
Government have promised that the cases 
shall be inquired into. They state that 
the proper authorities have been called 
upon for detailed information, but that 
some time must elapse before an answer 
can be received. 


THE LOSS OF THE “THRACIAN.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
why no Board of Trade inquiry has been 
held into the circumstances attending the 
loss, last summer, of the sailing vessel 
Thracian, which, while being towed 
in ballast, capsized near the Isle 
of Man, and was totally lost with all 
hands, in consequence of being under- 
loaded ; and whether, in view of the 
frequent loss of vessels which blow 
ashore or blow over when lightly laden, 
he proposes to introduce any measure 
to prohibit or deal with the dangerous. 
underloading of ships ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: An official in- 
quiry was ordered in the case of the 
Thracian, but it was subsequently 
abandoned, because, in the absence of 
the vessel and of all hands, it was im- 
possible to obtain complete and satis- 
factory evidence. The particulars fur- 
nished by the builders tended to show 
that the vessel had sufficient stability 
as iaden. The information in the 
possession of the Board does not war- 
rant them in believing that vessels are 
frequently lost from being underladen. 


THE “HOWE” COURT-MARTIAL, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table a copy of the minutes 
of the proceedings of the two Howe 
Courts-martial, accompanied by a copy 
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of the Chart of Ferrol, No. 80; and 
whether he has any reason to believe 
that the blowing out of rocks iaside the 
Howe by dynamite, which has been 
proceeding for three months, is attended 
by any danger of blowing the ship to 
pieces ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There will be no objection to laying 
upon the Table a copy of the minutes 
of the two Courts-martial upon the 
stranding of the Howe, and certain other 
papers, if the hon. Member will move 
for them. Perhaps he will kindly confer 
with me as to the words of the Motion. 
The information received by the Admi- 
ralty satisfies them that the experts in 
charge of the salvage operations are 
exposing the ship to no danger, such as 
the hon. Member's question suggests, of 
blowing the ship to pieces. The charges 
of dynamite used are very small. 


THE PAMIRS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has any in- 
formation respecting the armed occupa- 
tion on 24th July last, by Russian troops 
of Somatash, on the Alichur Pamir, and 
of the attack then made by these troops 
upon the Afghan post occupying that 
place, in which fifteen Afghans were 
killed, and the rest taken prisoners by 
the Russians; and whether any Conven- 
tion exists between Great Britain and 
Russia to settle the sovereignty over 
those parts of the Pamirs claimed by 
Afghanistan or by China ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have information that a colli- 
sion took place between Afghan and 
Russian troops in the vicinity of Soma- 
tash, but they have no reliable details as 
to which party provoked the conflict or 
as to the number of killed and wounded 
n either side. The arrangements made 
with Russia in 1872-73 with regard to 
Afghanistan were laid before Parliament 
in 1873. No subsequent agreement has 
yet been arrived at with Russia in regard 
to the districts in question. But the 
subject is at the present moment under 
discussion between the two Governments. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does not 
a Convention exist settling the sove- 
reignty ? 

Sir E. GREY: No Convention exists 
except that laid before Parliament in 
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1873, and the exact limits and scope of 
that Convention constitute one of the 
points under discussion between the two 
Governments. 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RAILWAY, 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gai, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table a copy of the contract between 
the Irish Board of Works and the Con- 
tractors for the Stranorlar and Glenties 
Railway ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a question 
for the Treasury, and I will ask the hon, 
Member to put it down for Monday. 


JUDICIAL RENTS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he pro- 
poses to introduce a Bill for the tempo- 
rary adjustment of judicial rents in 
Ireland; and, if not, whether he will en- 
deavour to facilitate the passing of such 
a Bill if introduced by a Private Mem- 
ber ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): At 
the same time I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that a large 
body of opinion in Ireland, including that 
of the Conservative classes in Ulster, is 
favourable to the re-enactment of a clause 
similar in principal to that passed by the 
late Government in 1887, providing for 
the revision of judicial rents in con- 
sequence of the great fall in prices ; and 
whether, if he found that a Bill to make 
provision for such revision would have 
the general assent of all parties from Ire- 
land, the Government would give the 
matter favourable consideration ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : With regard to the 
questions the Irish Government, as I 
have said, are not prepared to introduce 
a Bill with this object, and I cannot 
undertake to say that the Government 
would support such a Bill. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : Is 
the matter under the consideration of the 
Government ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am considering 
all the circumstances which might in- 
fluence the Government in this matter, 
but I am not prepared to bring in a Bill 
or to support a Bill on the subject. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Am I to under- 
stand that nothing is to be done in the 
present Session to interfere with judicial 
rents in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether, if such a Bill is backed by 
Members of all parties from Ireland, by 
Ulster Conservative Members as well as 
by National Members showing a general 
consensus of opinion in favour of such a 
clause as was introduced by the late Go- 
vernment, and if there are indications 
that such a Bill will not meet with 
serious opposition, the Government will 
be prepared to support it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Undoubtedly if a 
Bill were presented under such circum- 
stances it would receive our most careful 
attention. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that in many parts of Ireland, and 
more particularly in poftions of Clare 
county, there is a widespread apprehen- 
sion that, if something is not done to re- 
lieve the tenants from the full judicial 
rents which were fixed years ago when 
the prices were higher, there may arise 
disturbances of a serious character fol- 
lowing upon evictions. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am well aware 
that there exists in Ireland a consider- 
able movement of opinion in that 
direction. The matter is receiving my 
attention. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR : If a Bill of the 
description referred to in the last part of 
the question of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) is brought in, will the Govern- 
ment feel themselves constrained to 
oppose it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that 
I should be constrained to oppose a Bill 
until I have seen it and have acquainted 
myself with its provisions. 


SILK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether in the Monthly Returns and 
other publications of the Board of Trade, 
thrown silk is, when imported, classified 
as raw material, and, when exported, as 
a manufactured article; and whether 
there is any reason for such cilassifica- 
tion ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Thrown silk is 
not classed as a manufactured article in 
the exports given in the monthly accounts, 
nor so far as I know in any other publi- 
eation of the Board of Trade. In the 


Import Account, page 37, of the Decem- 
ber Accounts it is shown under “ Raw 
Materials for Textile Industries,” and in 
the Export Account at page 73 under 
“Yarns and Textile Fabrics,” and in the 
Summary under “ Articles Manufactured 
and partly Manufactured.” 


BUILDING SOCIETY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in view of recent occurrences, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to introduce a Bill 
dealing with Building Societies ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH : Lhope shortly tobe 
able to introduce a Bill on the subject re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD- BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Eccleshall): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information regarding the recent re- 
volution in the Sandwich Islands ; and 
whether any of Her Majesty’s men-of- 
war have been sent there to protect 
British interests ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The _ information 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
corresponds with that which has appeared 
in the newspapers as regards events in 
Honolulu. As at present advised, Her 
Maijesty’s Government have no intention 
of sending ships of war to Honolulu, as 
they consider that the lives and property 
of British subjects are safe under 
American protection. But it is possible 
that a vessel on its way from Acapulco 
to Esquimault may touch there in the 
usual course, I may add that there was 
no foundation whatever for the statement 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
made a protest of any kind at Washington. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he will consider whether 
some better arrangements can be made 
for ballotting for private Members’ Bills, 
whereby the time of this House may be 
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saved, and the Debate on Her Majesty's 
Most Gracious Speech may be com- 
menced at an earlier and more suitable 
hour, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Before the 
question is answered I will ask whether 
he is aware that in the Marquess of Hart- 
ington’s Committee of 1886 a Resolution 
was carried recommending a change in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member's 
question ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Any in- 
convenience which has been felt in connec- 
tion with this subject undoubtedly reached 
a very high point indeed when we met on 
Tuesday. I have been in communication 
with the Authorities of the House in re- 
gard to the matter, and I have every hope 
from the information they have given 
me that it will be found possible to devise 
a plan by which, as far as regards 
ballotting for Bills, the House may be 
relieved from that inconvenience. 


THE POET LAUREATESHIP. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is intended to appoint a 
Poet Laureate, in succession to the late 
Lord Tennyson; and whether he has 
made any recommendation to Her 
Majesty as to this appointment ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
answer to this question I may say that 
no recommendation has been submitted 
to Her Majesty upon the subject of the 
succession to the office of Poet Laureate, 
and that there is no immediate intention 
of submitting such a recommendation. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he intends to move for the re- 
appointment of the Committee on Parlia- 
mentary Reporting ? 

"Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
matter is one for the consideration of 
my right hon. Friend the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury rather than 
myself. I can, however, say that 
there is no urgent necessity to come to 
any decision with regard to the subject, 
inasmuch as a temporary arrangement 
has been made by the Treasury, which 
will endure during the present Session, 
for the purpose, if possible, of maintain- 
ing the regular series of reports of the 
proceedings of Parliament. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 


MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. ADJOURNED 


DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3lst January], 
“That an bumble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to thank Your 
Majesty for the Most Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(Wr. Lambert.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


CoLtonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): In common, I am sure, with the 
majority of both sides of the House, I 
listened with pleasure to the speeches of the 
Mover and the Seconder of the Address. 
I thought that they were discreet 
speeches, and that the speakers had dis- 
charged their difficult duties in a very 
able manner. Both hon. Gentlemen had 
showed their discretion in avoiding any 
comparison between the policy pursued 
by Her Majesty's Government and that 
which was followed by the Government 
that preceded it, and for this reason, that 
they must have remembered that the 
attack which terminated the life of the 
late Government in August last was an 
attack upon their posts, and uot upon 
their policy. No attempt was made, in 
the very able speech of the present 
Home Secretary in the last Session, to 
show that the policy of the late Govern- 
ment had been wrong ; all he did was to 
point out that the time had arrived when 
the Government should disappear and 
he and his friends should oceupy the 
posts of the Miuisters then in power. 
Since that time six months has elapsed 
and I am sure that I, in common with 
the House at large, am satisfied to hear 
that on the whole the policy of the pre- 
sent Government has been successful both 
at home and abroad. But I venture to 
maintain that if that policy has been 
successful it is only because the present 
Government has been putting in foree 
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the legislation of their predecessors and 
has been walking in their footsteps, 
peng 4 as regarded foreign affairs. In 

er to illustrate this I may cite the case 
of Egypt. During the Mst few years 
the supporters of the present Government 
constantly denounced the Unionist party 
for what they were pleased to call their 
“ Jingo” policy, but directly the present 
Government find themselves in the re- 
sponsible position of holding office, instead 
of abandoning Egypt they are absolutely 
re-inforcing the troops of the Crown in 
that country, and they had especially 
announced that no change of policy with 
regard to that country is contemplated, 
in that they intend to follow exactly the 
policy pursue by their predecessors. As 
long as Her Majesty’s Government pur- 
sue a policy which conduces to prosperity 


and peace, whether in Great Britain or | 


Ireland, they would receive the support of 
both sides of that House. The only 
oceasion on which, as far as I know, Her 
Majesty's Governmevt has shown any 
weakness, or has met with any want of 
success, has been exactly when they have 
dleviated from the policy of their pre- 
<lecessors. And that has oceurred with 


regard to the country from which I come 
—a country which has always been 


peculiar in its power of leading English- 


men and Scotchman astray. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle came over to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary I can assure him that I looked 
with great interest for some indication of 
the course of policy he intended to pur- 
sue. I made every allowance for him, 
and I believe that every fair-minded man 
ought to make allowance for the unfortu- 
nate position in which he is placed, because 
I eannot conceive any situation more 
unpleasant than for a gentleman of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s peculiar cast of 
mind, who has expressed his opinions so 
clearly, to find himself placed under the 
tutelage, the government, and the guid- 
ance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
On the whole the right hon. Gentleman 
deserves a considerable amount of credit 
for not doing more harm than he has done. 
Of course I know, and we all know, in 
Treland that my right hon. Friend was 
bound-frem his peculiar position to adopt 
a policy different from that which had 
obtained under the late Government. 
He was bound, as far as he could, to do 
away with the Crimes Act, or with 
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that part of the Crimes Act which was 
in foree when he came into Office, and, so 
far as I can make out, the only part of 
the population of Ireland which could 
have been relieved by doing away with 
these provisions of the Crimes Act was 
the criminal population. The change of 
venue and the power of taking evidence 
in secret could not hurt any law-abiding 
man. That was the first indication we 
got of how the wind was about to blow. 
The second indication occurred when 
instructions were issued to the County 
Inspectors giving the conditions under 
which police protection would be allowed 
to Sheriffs, and stating that in no case 
could such protection be granted except 
during daylight. Well, Sir, that letter 
was addressed to the Sheriff of the 
County of Clare, which we describe in 
Ireland as an extremely lively county. 
Crime has existed in Clare for, I am 
sorry to say, a good many years, and 
since October very serious outrages 
have been committed there. There- 
fore, «8 I pointed out in a letter 
to the Press at the time, to tell the 
people of Clare—and_ particularly that 
part of the population which looks upon 
the shooting of a Sheriffas the natural 
sport of the county—that no protection 
was to be granted to a Sheriff except 
during daylight was undoubtedly, to my 
mind, an encouragement to the evil-dis- 
posed to resist the law. I entirely 
acquit my right hon. Friend of any 
sinister intention. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the shooting of a 
Sheriff is just as objectionable to him as 
it is to me ; but what I ask the public to 
consider is the effect that circular would 
have upon the evil-disposed people of 
the county. My right hon. Friend, after 
he had read my letter and the leading 
article on the subject in The Times, 
appeared to be stirred—I will not say to 
wrath—but certainly to an amount of 
perturbation of spirit, and he wrote a 
letter, in which he used the following 
expressions :— 

“Colonel Saunderson .is shocked by the 
action of the County Ins r in saying that 
he would be unable to afford protection except 
in daylight, If this rule were as wrong and 
foolish, as it is assuredly right and true, in 
neither case am I responstble. The regulation’ 
as it stands, and as it long stood, on the Code 
prohibits the constabulary from leaving their, 
quarters to give protection or assistance to civil 
officers before 6 a.m. in summer or 8 4.m. 
in winter, or to be present at executions of any’ 
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writ, decree, or order after sunset in any season 
of the year.” 
The Chief Secretary then adds— 


“ If the rule against such folly did not exist, 
it would have been my duty to invent it ;” 


and he goes on to say— 

“Colonel Saunderson’s discovery is a mare’s 

nest.” 
The Radical papers were delighted, and 
they said my right hon, Friend had flat- 
tened me out, and that The Times might 
hide its diminished head. Well, I do 
not accept the view of the law expressed 
by my right hon. Friend. I am happy 
to inform my right hon. Friend that the 
mare’s nest in which I have been sitting 
for these six months is occupied at the 
present moment by the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland. A most re- 
markable thing has happened to test the 
legality of the refusal to afford protection 
to the Sheriff. The Attorney General 
for Ireland issued a writ of fieri facias 
to recover froma man in Clare, or in 
Kerry, I think, a drainage charge. The 
man refused to pay, as is a habit in that 
part of the country ; and the Sheriff, in 
order to have some chance of recovering 
value for the debt, asked for police pro- 
tection, which was refused ; and the 
Sheriff, to test the legality of the refusal, 
issued a writ of attachment against the 
Inspector. The case has now been tried 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dub- 
lin, and this is the decision which the 
Court has arrived at— 

“The Queen’s Bench gives unanimous judg- 
ment in favour of granting attachment against 
the County Inspector, but under the circum- 
stances directed it not to issue; Inspector to 
pay Sheriff's costs of application. The Court 
declared that for the first time in our history 
has anticipated resistance to the law been offered 
as a reason for suspension of the law, and that 
the Court could not permit the Executive to 
substitute their own will for the law.” 


The curious part of the matter is this : 
that whereas the writ upon which this 
action took place was issued by the 
Attorney General, the Attorney General 
for Ireland appeared before the Court to 
oppose the writ of attachment which was 
asked to be issued against™the County 
Inspector. I think, Sir, Ireland is the 
only country on the faee of this earth 
where such curious circumstances could 
happen. In the letter I wrote to The 
Times I warned the right hon. Gentleman 
of the danger of dealing in a shilly- 
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shally manner with the people of Clare. 
What is the result ? I hold in my hand 
a report of a meeting summoned by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Clare, 
and attended gby the magistrates, the 
result of which has been furnished to the 
right hon. Gentleman, The meeting 
pointed out that in October Michael 
Hogan’s house was fired into, that a short 
time after the tails of his cattle were cut 
off, that soon after Mr. Thomas Crowe 
was fired at and his coackman 
seriously injured, that then Miss Browne’s 
residence was eutered by masked men, 
who fired shots, causing her great 
terror; then parties were fired at near 
Bodyke, and a carter was fired at; and 
what was the crime he committed? Be- 
cause he was carrying goods to the police 
engaged in protection duty. And soa 
resolution was passed by the meeting 
appealing to the Government in the follow- 
ing terms :-— ; 

“That we view with regret the recent return 
of lawlessness which has shown itself during the 
last few months in this county ; that we call 
on the Government to take such steps as may 
be needed, either by the revival of the several 
powers conferred on them by Parliament, or by 
future legislation if necessary, to put down 
what is a disgrace to any civilised country.” 

I can only say, in concluding this part of 
my speech, that I would recommend my 
right hon. Friend to take care that he is 
very sure about his law before he _per- 
mits announcements of this kind to be 
made again to County Inspectors, other- 
wise he will himseif be open to a writ of 
attachment, and perhaps he may find 
himself for a time incarcerated in one of 
those retreats to which his colleague, 
the Prime Minister, used to put hon. 
Members from Ireland below the Gang- 
way. I look at these circumstances in 
Clare as an interesting indication of the 
general line of policy we may expect in 
Ireiand. The next indication was the 
Evicted Tenaats’ Commission, of which I 
wish to say a word. Now, Sir, I am 
speaking in the name of the Irish land- 
lords when I say that when we heard that 
a Commission was issued to examine the 
whole question of evictions it gave us 
unbounded satisfaction. It all depended 
on the character of the Commission, and 
on the procedure of the Commission. If 
it was a fairly-constituted Commission, 
if it consented to take evidence in a fair 
and straightforward manner, I say it 
would receive the absolute approval and 
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support of the Irish landlords. My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, in a s h he made at New- 
castle, said that for the hundredth—for the 
thousandth time—the Irish landlords had 
allowed themselves to be made a cat's 
w of an English Political Party, and 
ad refused a settlement of this question 
bristling with difficulties. Well, Sir, 
were the Irish landlords right, or were 
they wrong, in refusing to lay their case 
before this Commission? First of all, 
what is the meaning of the Commission ? 
It was a Commission to investigate the 
question of the evicted tenants. What is 
an evicted tenant? That appears to be 
a childish question. What we mean by 
an evicted tenant under the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, is a man turned 
out of his holding for non-payment of 
rent, but that definition is one that did not 
satisfy this Commission, The ordinary 
tenant in Ireland, who is evicted for non- 
payment of rent, is not a man who has 
much interest to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
But the evicted tenants who were to be 
examined by this Commission were the 
tenants evicted under the Plan of Cam- 
paigr, and, therefore, for an evicted 
tenant to excite the interest of this 
Commission, he should be able to prove 
that it was under the authority and at the 
dictation of the hon. Member for Mayo 
and the hon. Member for Cork that he 
found himself evicted on the roadside. 
The first thing was—who was to be the 
President of the Commission ? I suppose 
the object was to get a President in 
thorough harmony with the National 
League, under whose auspices these 
evictions took place. Now, Sir, we in 
Ireland know something about Mr. 
Justice Mathew. We had nothing to say 
against Mr. Justice Mathew as an English 
Judge; I have no doubt that he exer- 
cised his functions in this country fairly 
and honestly. But he is a gentleman 
with very strong opinions, and if he is 
not a Land Leaguer himself—at least, I 
do not know that he is—but I know he 
is the very next thing to it. Mr. Justice 
Mathew was living in Ireland in the year 
1887. At this time the Land League was 
proclaimed, and it was a criminal offence 
te belong to it. But I find in the Free- 
man’s Journal of August 31st, 1887—I 
forget on which side the Freeman was at 
this time—a report of the proceedings at 
the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
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National League held in Dublin on the 
previous day by way of defying the 
Governmeat. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. William O’Brien) opened 
his speech by saying that the 
meeting was held under the ban of the 
law—a position which the hon. Member 
for Cork has always been foremost in 
taking up, but I suppose it is an honorable 
position from his point of view. But the 
remarkable thing about this meeting is 
that Mr. Justice Mathew’s son, and Mr. 
Justice Mathew’s son’s tutor, joined the 
Land League. [Cries of “Oh!"] Yes, 
Sir, it is necessary that this should be 
mentioned. ‘They left the house of the 
Judge, who was living at the time in 
Dublin, and joined the Land League in 
defiance of the law. Well, that did not 
exactly predispose us to look at Mr, 
Justice Mathew as a favourable Judge in 
a case of fair play with the Irish land- 
lords. However, he was chosen as the 
President of the Commission, and 
we read in the Freeman's Journal 
from day to day that Mr. Justice Mathew 
had been over an hour or more in confer- 
ence with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle. Whether that 
was a course which was wise policy or 
not, it is not for me to say ; but I con- 
clude that at this conference it was 
arranged what the procedure should be 
when the Commission assembled, who 
were to be examined, and how the 
examination was to be carried out. The 
Commission assembled, and I think the 
House will admit that the course they 
pursued at its opening was most remark- 
able. I should say it was important for 
the Commission to make a good start, to 
begin well at its initial meeting, in order 
to give confidence to the public of fair 
play. Well, we had the Judge’s speech; 
it was a very eloquent and able speech 
for the President of the Commission—it 
was the most wonderful and remarkable 
speech ever delivered. Then the first 
witness was chosen. By whom was he 
chosen? I maintain he was chosen by 
the hon. Member for Mayo or the hon. 
Member for Cork. The name of this 
witness—the first witness mind you—was 
John Roche. Now, John Roche is aman 
whose public career has been of an in- 
teresting and exciting character. The 
first we know about John Roche was 
when he appeared before the Special 
Commission to inquire into the Parnellite 
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movement, and he admitted that he 
attended meetings at Woodford—the 
notoricus place in Galway where so many 
murders took place. There was a man 
there who was nicknamed “ Balaclava,” 
for he was one of the soldiers who took 

rt in the charge. He happened 
to be a bailiff, and he came under 
the bann of the Land League, 
and this John Roche made a 
speech in which hesaid, “ The landlords 
have their Balaclava, but in a day or two 
we will have our Fontenoy.” A day or 
two afterwards “ Balaclava ” was brutally 
murdered. This was the first start of 
Roche, as far as I know, of a public 
character. The uext thing we find of 
this John Roche is that he stole a deer ; 
he was fined and had to pay costs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Shakespeare. 

CotoyeL SAUNDERSON: After 
this John Roche was fined for trespass 
—lI suppose in pursuit of game—for he 
appears to be a sporting character. 
Next, after this, he assaulted a police- 
man, to which he pleaded guilty, and got 
three weeks’ imprisonment. And _ to 


show you how unchanged he was as a 
sporting character, on August 16, 1890, 


he was fined again for trespass in pursuit 
of game. Now, if this Commission had 
been established to inquire into the Game 
Laws, I should say that this Mr. John 
Roche might have given very good 
evidence, but I cannot see how he could 
have been any use as a witness before a 
Commission supposed to be established 
to learn the truth in a great agrarian 
subject. And this is the Commission 
whieh my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle wonders the landlords for 
Ireland have not consented to accept and 
abide by its decision. Sir, there was a 
mistake in the name of the Commission. 
Instead of being called the “Evicted 
Tenants Commission,” it should have 
been called “the Members for Mayo and 
Cork Relief Commission.” Why was 
this Commission appointed ? Because 
these hon. Members had got themselves 
into a terrible fix, and something had to 
be done to relieue then, they being the 
chief supporters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Midlothian. Talk 
of evictors! The Irish landlords are 
called evictors. Will any hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway point to an in- 
stance in the whole history of Ireland 
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where any landlord has made himself 
guilty of the thousands of evictions 
which lie at the doors of the hon 
Members for Mayo and the hon. Member 
for Cork ? These tenants had to leave 
their farms, not because they could not 
pay the rent, or because they did not want 
to pay the rent, but because, as the hon. 
Member for Mayo said in his speech— 
they were told not to pay the rent. And 
why were they told not to pay the rent ? 
Because by being evicted, it would make 
it difficult for the Government to maintain 
law and order in Ireland. Moreover, 
they were to act the part of “call 
ducks” in a pond. Those miserable 
tenants were turned out of their houses 
on to the roadside, or placed in miserable 
huts, in order that their cries of distress 
might appeal to the Radical Party in 
England and get votes on that side. But 
now when the gemand made by these 
tenants for help and food find no echo in 
the depleted or empty chests of the Plan 
of Campaign, the Member for Mayo and 
the Member for Cork find themselves in 
a very difficult and tight position, and 
something had to be done, so instead of 
giving the evicted tenants money. they 
gave them a Commission. The evicted 
tenants are now told that the men on whose 
advice they left the homes in which they 
and their forefathers had lived for years 
were now doing all they could to reinstate 
them again, but it is difficult for starving 
men to live on the Commission. I 
venture to say that the cousre the Com- 
mission pursued amply justified the view 
we, the Irish landlords, took of it when we 
refused to have anything more to say to it. 
The next case in which the policy of the 
Government varied, and varied most 
fatally, from the policy of the previous. 
Government gone before was the case of 
the release of prisoners. 1 say nothing 
about the release of dynamiters, because I 
know nothing of the facts, for I have not 
read the evidence, and the men may be 
innocent or they may be guilty ; bat it is 
astonishing that, while the dynamiters 
were allowed to go free on ticket-of- 
leave, the Gweedore prisoners who 
pleaded guilty were sent out scot-free 
without a ticket-of-leave. What right 
hed the Government to turn adrift im 
Ireland the atrocious ruffians who brutally: 
murdered (and savagely) Inspector. 
Martin? No crime struck me with more 
horror than that murder. This officer 
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was, in the performance of his duty, 
trying to effect the arrest of a priest, who, 
after telling his flock that be could not 
be arrested without bloodshed, led an 
excited crowd down to his chapel, and 
then slammed the door in the face of the 
officer. This ruffian, McFadden—{cries 
of “Oh!” and “ Withdraw !”] I will 
amend what I said, and say this mur- 
derous ruffian, McF adden—[cries 0 

“Oh!” “ Order!” and “ Withdraw ! f 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, 8.) : I 
say, Sir, the expression of the hon. Gentle- 
man is a ruffianly expression. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to make that interrup- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman is out of 
order in doing so. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Is the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman entitled to 
describe as a murderer a gentleman who 
has never been convicted or even tried 
for murder ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is not a question 
of Order. The expression is one resting 
on the responsibility of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and on the question 
of Order I cannot interfere. [Cries of 
“ Withdraw !"] 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: I will 
not withdraw a single word. [Cries of 
“Withdraw!” and repeated cries of 
“Divide! "j I beg to say—[“ Divide, 
divide!” 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order ! order ! 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : I beg to 
say I did not cali him a murderer; I 
called him a murderous ruffian. I ask, 
why were those men set at liberty with- 
out a ticket-of-leave ? [Loud cries of 
“ Divide !"] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask that 
the hon. and gallant Member be not iny 
terrupted in that way. It is not in my 
power to interfere with the expressions 
which have been used by the hon. and 
gallant Member in regard to a person 
outside the House; but I will say that 
those expressions are not, in my opinion, 
compatible with the orderly discussion of 
affairs in this House. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to move that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman be no 
longer heard, and I would call your 
attention, Sir, to the expression that 
he used as a correction of his previous 
expression when he accused a respected 
priest of our Church of being a murderous 
ruffian. These are words the hon. 
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Gentleman does not dare to repeat out- 
side this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot put the 
Motion ; it is not a proper Motion. It 
is not in my power to put a Motion of 
that kind. I am sorry that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman should seem to un- 
necessarily irritate the feelings of any 
Member of this House ; and if he can in 
any way soften the expression which he 
used without impairing his argument or 
the charge he makes, I have no doubt 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will con- 
sent to do so. I hope he will now say 
something of a conciliatory kind which 
will allay the storm which has arisen. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON : I have 
no desire to excite hostility in the hon. 
Gentleman behind me, but I cannot help 
taking my own view of circumstances 
that occurred at that time. I think the 
House will see, at any rate, one reason 
why Irish loyalists objects to Home Rule. 
I beg to move that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : 1 think we must all 
feel that, in the first place, we ace indebted 
to you for the efforts you have made from 
the Chair ; and, in the second place, that it 
is highly desirable for the honour of the 
House of Commons that this scene should 
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as soon as possible change its character, 
I appeal to those with whom upon Irish 
matters I usually act to exercise all the 


patience they can. It is not the first 
time, probably, that in this House they 
and others have been called upon to 
exercise it. But having presumed to say 
that, I think I cannot but make a most 
earnest appeal to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman himself. Surely I will not 
say in calmer moments, because that 
might imply that the hon. and gallant 
Member is not now calm—but surely, ap- 
pealing to his judgment, he must fee- 
that the use of the expression “ murder! 
ous ruffian” with regard to a gentleman 
against whom, in the first place, nothing 
in the slightest degree of the character 
imputed has been proved, and with 
respect to whom it is well-known that he 
is held in warm and peculiar respect by 
his own parishioners and by other large 
bodies of men in Ireland—I think he 
must feel that the application of such a 
phrase against a gentleman who is 
entitled on the claim of previous life and: 
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conduct to be treated with respect, is a 
most extreme use of that liberty which I 
know belongs to Members of this House, 
and to which I admit it is impossible for 
ou from the Chair to affix any absolute 
imit. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said he had not called him a murderer. 
What distinction can be drawn between 
calling Father McFadden a murderer and 
calling him a murderous ruffian ? I have 
not used a single epithet about the pro- 
ceeding of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. I do not wish to express any 
opinion upon it, but I do want to 
make an earnest appeal to him to abate, 
even if he views it as his legitimate free- 
dom, somewhat of it in the interest of 
the dignity and honour of the House. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
East): I think I may join myself with 
the right hon. Gentleman in making an 
appeal that this scene should terminate. 
I shall not follow him in his observations 
as to the propriety of the particular 
language used with regard to Father 
McFadden by my hon. and gallant 
Friend: but when he appeals, and I 
think he was right to appeal, to the 
House to use patience in these matters, it 
is fit that we should recollect that language 
not less strong, but in my opinion far 
stronger, has been constantly hurled by 
gentlemen now making these interrup- 
tions against innocent policemen and inno- 
cent magistrates, and that it does seem to 
me that if, as I hope, hon. Gentlemen 
will couch the arguments they think it 
necessary to make in language not unduly 
irritating to their opponents, it is a rule 
that should apply to both Parties in the 
House, and not one Party only. 
CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON : 
glad, so far as I can, to terminate this 
unhappy scene, and in compliance with 
your appeal to me (indicating the First 
Lord of the Treasury), the force of 
which I admit, and the appeal you, Sir, 
have made from the Chair, I am willing 
to substitute for the words I used the ex- 
— “excited politician.” Now, Sir, 
hope I am entering on less troubled 


The very able speeches of the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address 
offered very good examples of the way 
in which the General Election was 


waters. 


fought. Why, Sir, a stranger in the 
Gallery listening to these speeches 
would never have imagined for a 
moment that Home Rule for Ireland was 
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one of the leading questions that is to 
occupy the attention of the House of 
Commons. Every other subject was 
very fully and ably dilated upon, but 
Home Rule was decidedly put into a 
back seat. And I do not wonder at that, 
because if these hon. Gentlemen ventured 
to describe what they mean by Home 
Rule—and I imagine every hon. Gentle- 
man of the Radical Party is in the same 
dilemma—they might find in a few days 
their views of Home Rule diametrically 
opposed to the views of the Home Rule 
Bill to be laid on the Table of the 
House. The eyes of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were filled with de- 
light at the prospect spread before them. 
After seven years of wandering in the 
desert of Opposition they at length saw 
the promised land was dotted over with 
fragments of the Newcastle Programme. 
But between them and the promised land 
flows the dark, the deep, the turbulent 
and muddy stream of Irish affairs, and 
the banks of this stream were whitened 
with the bones of many politicians who 
had gone before. I need hardly say that 
it is our object to see that the Glad- 
stonian swimmers do not reach the other 
side. I venture to say that our position 
is a far stronger one logically than it was 
in 1886. When we informed the country 
in 1886 that to grant Home Rule to 
Ireland would be to place the Roman 
Catholie Church as the supreme authority 
in that country, we were denounced as 
Orange and Protestant bigots. What 
reply can our opponents make now after 
the Meath Election. We said in 1886 
that to grant a Parliament to Ireland, and 
an Executive Government responsible to 
that Parliament, would mean the estab- 
lishment in Ireland of that which up to 
the present time has been hateful to 
every Radical—that it would mean the 
establishment of an ascendency. “ As- 
cendency” is a word which used to be 
hateful to the Radical Party. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian claims to have destroyed ascen- 
dency in Ireland when he cut down that 
baneful upas tree, under whose shadow 
progress and happiness and peace could 
not exist. And now, forsooth, after all 
the experience of past years he proposes, 
at the termination of a great career, he 
proposes to establish in Ireland an ascen- 
dency more loathsome and hateful still 
than anything that had gone before. 
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What we have said all along is the lesson 
which has been taught the British people 
by the elections which have taken place 
in Ireland. If the Roman Catholic priests 
in Ireland had chosen they could have 
powerfully added to the argument that 
ascendency would not take place in Ire- 
land after the granting of Home Rule. 
Had they abstained at the last elections 
from interference with the return of 
Members, then they might have said, 
“We have proved that we confine our 
efforts to those spiritual vocations which 
it is our duty to perform.” But, on the 
contrary, in every election in Ireland, 
the foremost place was taken by the 
Roman Catholic priests ; and what has 
been the result ? Seventy-one Members 
of the House had been directly returned 
by the priests and under their influence. 
Who could doubt, who knew anything 
about Ireland, that had the priests ab- 
stained from interfering in the elections 
the party which follows the hon. Member 
for Waterford would have been at least 
three times as strong as it is at present ? 
It might be said that the Roman Catholic 
priests will take warning by the result of 
the Meath petition. Nothing of the 


kind. The Roman Catholic priests have 
made a grab at power in Ireland which 


they never intend to relax, When Mr. 
Parnell fell after the divorce trial the 
priests in Ireland never raised a voice 
against him until the action of the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian was quickened 
by the action of the Nonconformists in 
this country ; and the moment the priests 
saw that Mr. Parnell could no longer 
remain a great political power they 
sought to seize the reins which 
fell from his  crime-stained hand. 
Did they rail against the immorality of 
their former Leader? © On the contrary, 
after all that had taken place—after the 
scandal had been made public — Mr. 
Parneli was accepted by many of the 
priests, and he was especially accepted 
by the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) as his chosen leader and 
friend, as “the man at the wheel.” But 
it was found by the Irish priests that it 
was impossible Mr. Parnell could go on 
and successfully lead his Party ; and so 
they turned round and opposed him, and 
have ever since held him up to universal 
hatred and obloquy. The priests, how- 
ever, have involuntarily taught a lesson 
to the House of Commons and to the 
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British people, which all our voices 
combined could never have taught. The 
priests have taught conclusively the 
lesson that they held a grip of the Irish 
people, and when the Government creates 
a Parliament and an Executive in 
Dublin they will create a Parliament and 
an Executive which will be the slaves 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. I 
will take the hon. Member for Louth as 
an instance. It might have been thought 
that the lesson of the Meath Petition 
would have been that the priests would 
have thought twice before taking an 
active share again in political affairs. 
Not at all. Last Sunday the hon. 
Member for Louth, accompanied by 18 
priests, stood on a platform to praise the 
gentlemen whom he hoped to see re- 
turned, and tosay very uncivil things about 
his former friends. I always read with 
interest the speeches of those gentlemen, 
because they are those of ho. Members 
who aspired to conduct the affairs of 
Ireland. They have known each other 
for many years, and when they give 
vent to their views as to their varied 
qualifications and disqualifications they 
ought to know something about the 
matter. The hon. Member for Louth, 
speaking about a gentleman who, I 
imagine, aspires to a distinguished posi- 
tion in the Irish House of Commons, 
said— 

“ Jackasses of the Billy Redmond type, who 
hardly have as much sense as a hen, and who 
are about as fit to be trusted to argue the 


great constitutional cause of Ireland as a baby 
squalling in the arms of its nurse.” 
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These are the men who aspire to govern 
Ireland, These are the men who a few 
years ago stood side by side in a solid 
phalanx. Why, then, did the hon. 
Member for Louth describe his Col- 
league in those uncomplimentary terms ? 
The hon. Member must have known him 
all along. Personally, I express no 
opinion on the subject. I leave the hon. 
Member for Clare to settle it satisfac- 
torily with the hon. Member for Louth ; 
but those gentlemen pose before the 
country and the House of Commons as 
fit men to govern Ireland, and it is im- 
portant to hear one of the many leaders 
of one Party thus describe one of the 
several leaders of the other Party, 
What, then, is the Loyalist position at 
the present moment ? I maintain that 
the position of the Irish Loyalist Party 
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is a very satisfactory one. We are in a 
minority in the House; there is a majo- 
rity against us of 39, but, if I may use 
the expression in a pene sense, 
it is a very shady majority. It is a 
majority composed of atoms which at any 
moment may be driven apart; it is a 
majority which, even at a word from the 
other side of St. George’s Channel, may 
altogether fade away. What is the 
Loyalist position in front of this majority? 
We are, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian, a 
miserable minority which might be 
treated with contempt. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
net my expression. 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON: Although 
the words may not be absolutely correct, 
they convey the view the right hon. 
Gentleman meant when he said we could 
qe treated with indifference. We may 
be in the eyes of the right hon. Gentle- 
man a miserable minority when we are 
taken simply as a number of Irishmen 
standing up for the law and the Crown; 
but the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
look upon the Loyalists as a miserable 
minority when he remembers that on our 
side stand the majority of the British 
people. As time goes on, and as the 
British people realise, as they must, that 
all the fears the Loyalists have expressed 
have been amply realised, and the results 
we prophesied in the past have become 
facts in the present, they will rally in the 
vast majority to the Loyalist side. The 
House has been told that this Home Rule 
Bill, which is to be placed on the Table, 
and which, I believe, many hon. Members 
opposite would like to place under the 
Table, is to contain a provision which 
will still keep Irish Members at West- 
minster. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the wit of man could not devise a 
Bill which would satisfaciorily satisfy 
those conditions. If, however, they are 
found in the Bill it will be a proof that 
wit has vanished, that it has followed 
political economy to Saturn. But I can 
not persuade myself of the fact that, 
viewing the condition of Ireland at the 

resent moment, with all the contending 
tions who aspire to govern her kept 
from tearing each other to pieces by the 
one it can be a satisfactory solution. 
obody of sane reason could conceive the 
idea of handing over Ireland to, the 
supreme authority and domination of such 
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factions, for it can lead to nothing but 
hopeless social confusion and the de- 
struction of my native country. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare 
East) said, he had not proposed to go at 
any length into the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh, but 
he rose in order’ to reply. specifically 
to some of the allegations which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to the 
constituency which he (Mr. Redmond) 
had the honour to represent. He might 
first say that the reference of the hon. 
and gallant Member to a speech of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) was palpably an attempt to 
create an unpleasant scene amongst 
Irish Members in the House, and while 
he (Mr. Redmond) was perfectly pre- 
pared to defend himself, either from the 
hon. Member for Louth, or from anybody 
else who attacked him, he knew the 
place in which to defend himself, and so 
far as he was concerned, he would do 
everything in his power to induce Irish 
Members to settle in Ireland any difficul- 
ties they may have in Ireland, and not 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman com- 
menced his attack on the Government by 
drawing an extremely ghastly picture of 
the state of Clare. He (Mr. Redmond) 
thought that the completest proof that 
could be given of the satisfactory con- 
dition of Ireland on the whole at the 
present time was to be found in the fact 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
with all his desire to build up an accusa- 
tion of crime in Ireland, and to make out 
that the country is as black as possible, 
was that he was only able to refer to the 
single county of Clare. If the condition 
of the country had been bad during the 
past six months, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would have referred to various 
parts of the country instead of confining 
himself to Clare, and that fact was the 
very best proof that could be advanced 
of the generally satisfactory state of 
Ireland during the past six months. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had found 
fault with the County Inspector of Clare 
in refusing to allow the police forces of 
the Crown to accompany bailiffs at night 
to make seizures of tenants’ cattle. He 
would point out what exactly did take 
place. Some seizure had te be made in 
Clare for rent due which the people were 
not able to pay, and instead of going in 
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the light of day and making the seizures, 
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the bailiff preferred to go at the middle 
of the night, but the police inspector 
pointed out that a large armed force 
could not go on an expedition of a strictly 
warlike character in the middle of the 
night. _He (Mr. Redmond) need not point 
out that an undertaking of that kind 
at night was much more dangerous to 
both parties than if it occurred in the day. 
As a matter of fact, it would be a danger 
ous thing to attempt to seize the cattle 
of these people in the dead of night, and 
when seizures did take place at night- 
time it created a great sensation. He 
had ventured to point out, upon represen- 
tations he had received from both parties 
in Ireland, that if these cattle had to be 
seized, and the Government were obliged 
to send out police to seize them, it had 
better be done in the light of day, and 
not alarm the people by midnight ex- 
peditions. He thought the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle acted in a way 
that would commend itself to everyone 
in that House when he directed that 
such seizures should take place in the 
daytime. That was the plain and un- 
varnished explanation of the action of 
the Member for Newcastle in regard to 
the seizures in East Clare; and was it 
no ta great deal better to have these 
armed expeditions in daylight instead of 
in the darkness of the night? The hon. 
and gallant Gentieman (Colonel Saunder- 
son) had referred to certain crimes which 
had taken place in East Clare, where some 
shooting cases had occurred. But the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman should have 
pointed out that these cases were of a 
character more or less innocent. When 
he said that, he meant to convey that 
nobody was seriously injured, and beyond 
the report of the firearms nothing really 
serious took place. If there had been 
some disturbance of the general peace in 
County Clare during the last six months 
there had aiso been in that county a very 
serious movement on the part of the 
landlords. There was a district in Clare 
called Bodyke where the landlord had 
suddenly asked the people to pay a 
rent he had not expected or culled upon 
them to pay for several years gone by. 
He had hitherto given them a large re- 
duction on their judicial rents, but now 
the extraordinary demand was made that 
they should pay their rents in full. The 
people were not able to pay, their cattle 
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were seized, large forces of police were 
sent against them, and whilst he did not 
suppose in that House eviction expedi- 
tions would be looked upon as a justifi- 
cation for excitement and violence on 
the part of the people, still it should be 
pointed out that if there had been violence 
on the part of the people there had also 
unquestionably been a great deal of pro- 
vocation given to them by the landlords. 
None of the cases to which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had referred had re- 
sulted in loss of life, whilst he believed 
they were all directly the result of the 
landlords proceeding against the people 
for rents which they could not pay, 
and he only hoped the Member for 
Neweastle would see his way in 
respect of this county to devise some 
mode of revising the judicial rents. The 
people would pay what it was possible 
for them to pay, but they could not pay 
the full judicial rents, and the Chief 
Secretary ought to consider whether the 
Government could not take some steps to 
revise the judicial rents which were fixed 
years ago, when the prices were much 
higher. If there were no such revision, 
and if the forces of the Crown were given 
at evictions of people for the non-payment 
of impossible rents, there would un- 
doubtedly be disturbances, not only in 
Clare, but in various other parts of Ire- 
land as well. With regard to what the 
previous speaker had said as to the Go- 
vernment desiring to hand over the people 
of Ireland from one ascendency to another, 
he had to say he did not know particularly 
what the intention of the Government 
was ; but if they intended to hand over the 
Nationalists of Ireland to the ascendency 
of the Catholic clergy or any other as- 
cendency, he declared on behalf of his 
constituency that they would not allow 
the Government. to do it, for they were 
quite resolved they would not live under 
the ascendency of any dénomination in 
Ireland. When the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman spoke of the Members from 
Ireland being merely the representatives 
and the nominees of the Catholic hier- 
archy, he ought to remember that 70,000 
votes were cast in Ireland directly against 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy; and although they only returned 
nine? Members to Parliament, and these 
Members ‘were Catholics, each of the 
nine Members was returned against the 
influence of all the bishops and priests in 
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Ireland. How could it, therefore, be said 
that the Members from Ireland were under 
the ascendency of the Church, or that in 
giving self-government to Ireland they 
were handing over the people to the 
ascendency of the Church ? It was quite 
absurd for anyone to mention the Meath 
Petition without drawing the obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from that Petition, 
which was that the people when they 
were interfered with unduly by eccle- 
siastical influence, resented it, although 
they were Roman Catholics, and they 
went into the witness-box one after 
another to give proof that when they got 
control over their own affairs they would 
not stand any undue influence from any 
ecclesiastic, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not care how soon the 
evidence in the Meath Petition was put 
upon the Table, because it would show 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
not priest-ridden, but were quite deter- 
mined there should be religious and 
civil liberty in Ireland. Had he had notice 
that an attack was to have been made 
on his constituency, he could have re- 
futed it in the most distinct manner ; but 
as he had not received notice of it, he 
must content himself with pointing out 
that the crimes committed there were 
not of a serious character, and were the 
result of very gross provocation put 
upon the people by the landlords of the 
county. It was a matter of extreme 
importance to the people that some steps 
should be taken to protect them from 
the exaction of rents they could not 
possibly pay; and he urged the Govern- 
ment to respond to the appeal made by 
all sections of the Nationalist Party in 
that House, and not to allow the Session 
to pass by without doing something to 
revise these judicial rents which it was im- 
possible for the people to pay. He recog- 
nised as much as anyone the undesirability 
of violence being committed by the people 
of Irejand, and he recognised the extreme 
undesirability of anything of that kind 
taking place, at the present time more 
especially; but he said frankly that, as 
outrage in Ireland always followed in the 
‘footsteps of the unjust exactions of the 
landlords, he, for one, would not be 
surprised, and would not at any other 
time attempt to excuse or condem» 
the people for anything they might 
dlo in future if his appeal was not 
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responded to now, because the people in 
Clare had asked him several times what 
would be done for them, and he had 
promised to make this appeal for them 
in the House. He earnestly hoped 
something would be done to protect 
these people from the landlords. They 
could not pay the judicial rents ; and if 
these rents were not revised in some 
districts of County Clare, they would 
have outrage and violence. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker, before the 
Debate on the general question closes, I 
desire very much to put one or two 
questions to Her Majesty’s Government. 
I confess I looked forward with consider- 
able interest, and some curiosity, to the 
opening of the present Session. I 
think my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Midlothian, with his great unrivalled 
experience, would agree with me that 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
is altogether unprecedented. In August, 
1892, a combination of sections put the 
present Government in Office, but ai 
that time it was notorious that these 
sections held different opinions upon 
certain matters of great importance. 
Well, Sir, we knew then that they 
were agreed in putting the Govern- 
ment out, but we did not know then 
whether they were agreed in support- 
ing the Government which was to 
come in. Parliament was immediately 
prorogued, and certainly the Government 
have not shown any excessive anxiety to 
meet their supporters since, and, as we 
have had no declaration upon the general 
policy of the Government from any 
Member of the Goverumeni, and espe- 
cially no statement upon these points 
which were especially in question in the 
different sections, this is the first oppor- 
tunity upon which we can hope to have 
the information that we require. Now, 
Sir, I should be very sorry to have it 
supposed fora moment that I mean to 
insinuate that the Ministerial Party is 
not a united Party. I think we have 
only to look at the faces of the gentlemen 
on that Bench to see that they are, 
indeed, a happy family, and I would add 
that the way in which the Members of 
their Party have spread themselves in 
all quarters of this House is in itself a 
happy augury for their harmonious co- 
operation in future. But, Sir, in order 
that this result may have been broug!l t 
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about it is perfectly evident, from what I 
have already stated, that there must have 
been concession on ore side or the other, 
perhaps upon both. We have some 
right, I think, to ask what arrangements 
have been made, which Party has con- 
ceded, and what they have conceded ? 
We are no longer entitled to take a pre- 
vious expression of opinion and policy of 
any section of the supporters of the 
Government, or even the opinions ex- 
pressed by leading Members of the Go- 
vernment before the Government was 
formed, as being at the present time the 
opinions of the Government as a whole. 
I imagine that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is something which may be called a 
resultant of forces ; or, perhaps, it would 
be still more accurate to say, and a 
better illustration to use, if I compared it 
to a composite photograph in which the 
faces of Lord Rosebery and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and of the hon. 
Member for Waterford and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, were all blended into 
one harmonious whole. Again, I ask, by 
what means have these results been 
secured ? Now, just take an illustration : 
Let us take, for instance, the question of 
the policy of the Government with regard 
to Egypt. When the Government was 
formed it was perfectly well-known that 
there was a difference of opinion between 
gentlemen who now forma part of the 
Government as to the time at which the 
evacuation of that country should take 
place. We want to know how far these 
differences have been made up. I re- 
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member saying, on the occasion of 
the Debate on the Address, that I 
hoped Lord Rosebery would be 


Foreign Secretary, and that if he were 
not we might wake up one morning to 
find that Egypt had been evacuated. 
Fortunately, Lord Rosebery is Foreign 
Secretary, and we have no fear of any 
such catastrophe. But, Sir, I say that 
the explanations given by the Prime 
Minister on the first day of the Session 
with regard to this matter still lack some- 
thing of clearness and perspicuity ; and 
I think that the Government might very 
well supplement them by a little more 
information. The right hon. Gentleman 
expressed himself as quite unable to give 
any account of the origin of the troubles 
which have recently arisen in that coun- 
try, and he repudiated with considerable 
warmth the suggestion of the Leader of the 
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Opposition that they might have been 
due to some indiscreet observations made 
by himself and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland before the present Government 
was formed. Well, Sir, I must say, for 
my part, that those observations of the 
two right hon. Gentlemen and the 
troubles in Egypt are, in my judgment, 
cause and effect. The Prime Minister 
said that a statement of that kind should 
not be made without detailed reference 
to the observations themselves. What 
was it, then, that the Prime Minister, be- 
fore he was Prime Minister, said upon 
the subjec of Egypt? Speaking in 
Midlothian, he said— 


“T shall, indeed, rejoice if, before the day 
comes for the present Administration te give up 
the ghost, it be possible for Lord Salisbury to 
make an effort to relieve us from that burden- 
some and embarrassing occupation of Egypt, 
which, so long as it lasts, rely upon it, must be 
a cause of weakness and a source of embarrass- 
ment.” 


Gracious Speech. 


The language used by the Chief Secre- 
tary was similar in character; and I beg 
the House to bear in mind that, in deal- 
ing with language of this kind, spoken 
at such a time, and by such persons—by 
men who were even then confidently 
anticipating the call almost immediately 
to the counsels of the Queen—you have 
to look not only to the words, but to the 
interpretation which may naturally be 
placed upon them. I should be prepared 
to admit that the language which I 
have just quoted is open to several ex- 
planations ; but what was the explana- 
tion put upon it by French statesmen 
and by the French Press? There wasa 
universal expression of opinion that this 
indicated the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that an immediate, or anearly 
evacuation, should take place. Very well. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman explained 
this statement of his as being an offer of 
support to Lord Salisbury to carry out 
the policy of the Wolff Convention. The 
argument of the Prime Minister was 
this— 

“In 1887 Lord Salisbury thought it possible 
that we might be able to evacuate Egypt in 
1890, and, therefore, in 1892,” — 
ignoring altogether everything which has 
taken place in the interval.— 

“T say that I prefer to take the original esti- 
mate of Lord Salisbury, made five years ago, 


rather than rely upon my own judgment of the 
merits of the question at the present time.” 
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Well, Sir, that is a great compliment to 
Lord Salisbury. But I say that from the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which was in the nature of a tu quoque, 
the inference that he was only supporting 
the policy of Lord Salisbury is entirely 
erroneous. In the first place, my right 
hon. Friend gave an inadequate account, 
unless I am much mistaken, of the Wolff 
Convention. The Wolff Convention was 
rejected ; but why? Because it con- 
tained clauses for contingent re-entry, 
and for the continuation of the oceupa- 
tion under certain circumstances. It is 
impossible under those circumstances to 
argue about the Wolff Convention as 
though it would have necessarily led to 
evacuation in 1899. But the second 
answer is this: that since 1889 we have 
had sufficient experience to convince, I 
am certain, the majority of men that the 
estimate which Lord Salisbury made 
then—like the estimates which have been 
made by previous Governments ; by the 
Government of which I was a Member 
and also by a subsequent Government— 
were altogether too sanguine. But the 
question is really not what Lord Salisbury 
intended to do, although I think the tu 
quoque argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not a very satisfactory 
one, but the question is, What is the 
present Government going to do? We 
want to know whether they stili think, 
as they were supposed to think at the 
time of the speech to which I 
have referred, that immediate or even 
very early evacuation is possible ? 
My right hon. Friend spoke of the 
friendly overture received from the 
French Government, and said the French 
Government had been informed that the 
Government of this country would treat 
that overture in a similar spirit. Of 
course, no complaint whatever can be 
made of the language used by the 
Government, and repeated by my right 
hon. Friend. Of course, that will be 
taken as an invitation of the French 
Government. to immediately recommence 
negotiations. What line are the Govern- 
ment going to take in these negotiations, 
to which, in effect, they invite the Frencli 
Government? It appears to me that 





there are two governing considerations 
which ought to be constantly kept in 
mind. The first is the repeated declara- 
tions of successive Governments that our 
occupation of Egypt was not permanent. 
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Those repeated declarations are no doubt 
pledges which cannot be ignored by any 
Government. The second governing 
consideration is that we have also said 
we will not leave Egypt till our work is 
accomplished ; and what I complain of 
with regard to the statements made by 
my right hon. Friend on Tuesday night is 
that while he laid the greatest stress on 
the first of these considerations he said 
nothing about the second. The work we 
have undertaken in Egypt is to make the 
country secure against foreign invasion 
and against domestic anarchy and dis- 
order. That work has made great 
progress, but nobody can say it has been 
fully accomplished. That work, in my 
opinion, is one of the most creditable 
incidents in British history—at all events 
in recent times. I have seen something 
of it on the spot, and those who know 
more about it than I do agree that a 
mere handful of Englishmen—some four 
score of English officers and perhaps 
three score more of English officials— 
have revolutionised the condition of the 
country. Under the able guidance of 
Lord Cromer they have made it secure, 
so long as they remain there, against any 
invasion from outside, they have rescued 
it from the state of ruin into which it 
was rapidly falling, they have established 
equal justice throughout the land, they 
have secured the material prosperity of 
the country by great public works of 
irrigation, they have done a great deal 
for the education of the people, and at 
the same time they have equalised and 
lessened the burden of taxation. Well, 
Sir, we are sometimes inclined to belittle 
ourselves, but I say that is a record of 
which any country might be proud. 
But these results of British occupation 
have been within the last two months 
seriously threatened. There has been a 
further attack by the Dervishes, showing 
that it would not be safe to leave the 
Egyptians without European supervision 
and control, and that if we did so they 
would most certainly be liable to most 
serious attacks by the Mahdi’s party. 
What I regard as of more importance is 
that these reforms have been threatened 
by the recent action of the Khedive. 
The Khedive is a very young man; 
he is a vain man and a _ fanatical 
man; and he kas been acting, as 
we perfectly well kuow, under bad 
alvice, tendered from quarters about 
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which we may have some suspicion. 
What is the object of the Khedive in 
this matter? It is undoubtedly to re- 
establish the uncontrolled power of the 
Turkish Pashas, whose misgovernment 
brought about Arabi’s rebellion. Be 
sure of this, if we allow the tyranny, 
the extortion, the corruption, and the 
injustice which prevailed before the time 
of Arabi’s rebellion once more to dis- 
lace the reformed administration we 
eo secured there will be once more 
anarchy and rebellion, and they will be 
followed once more by foreign interven- 
tion, when, perhaps, some other Power 
will do the work we have neglected. 
I say, that under these circumstances, it is 
unwise to raise the hopes either of the 
Khedive or of the French by expressing 
opinions in favour of an immediate or a 
very early evacuation. It appears to 
me that we should say to them that, 
however great may have been the re- 
luctance with which, in the first instance, 
we entered upon this responsibility, we 
should not, now we have put our hands 
to the plough, draw back until the re- 
forms we have established are perma- 
nently secured. I think my right hon. 
Friend has entirely misapprehended the 
question which has been addressed to 
him with regard to Uganda. We of the 
Unionist Party are of opinion that we 
already know enough about the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the country, 
and about our obligations to it, to come to 
an immediate decision, In our opinion 
the mission of Sir Gerald Portal is un- 
necessary, and, therefore, inexpedient. 
At the same time, as the Government 
hold a different opinion, I do not imagine 
any serious objection will be taken to the 
course they have pursued. What is Sir 
Gerald Portal’s mission to effect ? Sir 
Gerald Portal, as everybody who knows 
him will admit, is an extremely able, 
courageous, and intelligent man; but 
there is no doubt that the task set him 
to do is an extremely difficult one. In 
Uganda at the present time there are at 
least four great parties, namely, the 
Mahommedan party, the Catholic party, 
the Protestant party, and the King’s 
perty. I suppose it will be Sir Gerald 

ortal’s duty to make himself acquainted 
with the views and respective importance 
of these four parties, and to endeavour 
to find some means of conciliating their 
different opinions. It will be also neces- 
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sary for him to consider the possibility 
of an invasion or an attack on the country 
from outside. Soime people have told us 
this is possible on the part of the Selucei 
on the one hand, and on the part of the 
Mahdi on the other. He will have to 
consider the boundaries of the new king- 
dom in the event of our retaining 
possession, for there are countries round 
it which are within our sphere of influence, 
and there is also a great country between 
Uganda and the coast. He will have to 
consider the financial prospects of the 
railway, if one should be made, and also 
under what circumstances administration 
of the country should be carried out, and 
at what cost. How long does the 
Government think he is going to take 
about all this ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton); 
Till the end of the Session. ; 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member suggests he will take to the end 
of the Session. I am afraid the inference 
from that would be that the Government 
are not sincere in adopting this mission, 
However, this is not the inference I wish 
to draw. But I must point out that 
Captain Lugard was two years in the 
country, and that in the course of his 
residence in it he found cause to change 
his opinion very seriously. I notice 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) and others delight in 
quoting a Report intended to be for the 
private infermation of the Directors of 
the East Africa Company [Cries of 
“Oh!”] It was no doubt intended for 
their private information, although they 
handed it to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court) and other Members of the Govern- 
ment and Opposition. It was written 
by Captain Lugard as a private Memo- 
randum after three weeks’ residence in 
that country. Although the hon. Member 
for Northampton constantly quotes that 
Report, he says nothing of the speeches 
and statements of Captain Lugard as the 
result of two years’ experience. But if 
it be a faet, as I think it stands to 
reason it must be, that a very lengthened 
acquaintance with such a complicated 
situation as I have described is necessary 
in order to form a sound and satisfactory 
judgment, surely the Government will 
not tell us that they intend Sir 
Gerald Portal to confirm or upset 
Captain Lugard in the course of a week, 
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But even if Sir Gerald Portal were only 
to stay in Uganda for a fortnight, his 
Report could not be in the hands of the 
Government till the month of August. 
On the 31st of March the evacuation by 
the Company must take place, unless 
some change is made by the Government, 
The question asked of my right hon. 
Friend was, what is to happen in the 
interregnum, as I may call it, between 
the time of the evacuation and the time 
when a Report will be received and the 
Government can act upon it? What 
was the answer of my right hon. Friend ? 
It was again a tu quogue. He said, in 
effect, “ How curious it is that you are 
so excited about knowing what is going 
to happen to Uganda during the period 
of a few months, when you yourselves 
were going to leave it without protection 
for five years while you were making the 
Jailway.” But where on earth does my 
right hon. Friend get the information 
that the late Government intended to 
leave Uganda without protection while 
they were making a railway ? The idea 
is perfectly preposterous. Lord Salis- 
bury has stated that it was the intention 
of the Government to retain Uganda, and 
ask Parliament to make the railway if 
the survey showed that there were no 
insuperable difficulties inthe way. Does 
not my right hon. Friend see that the 
greater contains the less, and that if that 
was their intention they would of course 
preserve the peace during the time they 
were engaged in the work? My right 
hon. Friend went on to admit himself 
that the tu qguoque argument was a very 
poor answer. I believe it was entirely 
through inadvertence, but he forgot to 
give any other answer. [Laughter.] Iam 
perfectly serious. Although he said he was 
going to give another answer he did not 
give it. Now, I will ask that somebody on 
behalf of the Government should give the 
answer my right hon. Friend did not 
give. I am not asking him questions in 
any unfriendly spirit. [Ministerial 
laughter.| Well, let us see whether the 
question I am asking would not be asked 
by a friend of the Government. There 
are only two policies in this matter of 
Uganda. There is -the policy in- 
dicated by the hon. Member for 





Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), that you 
should absolutely repudiate the creation 
of any new responsibility in the centre of 
Africa, and get out of your present re- 
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sponsibilities as quickly as you can. 
That is a perfectly intelligible policy, 
and one for which a great deal can be 
said. The other policy is that we cannot 
imperil our positionasa great nation by re- 
fusing to face any responsibilities which 
come to us in our character as a great 
nation. We say that we have under- 
taken responsibilities in Uganda, and 
ought to carry them out. I am sure 
of this, that none of you agree to the 
only middie course—I will not call it a 
poliey—which would be to drift, and that 
is what the Government will be doing if 
they have not made the provision about 
which I am asking. Let me put a very 
probable case. Suppose Sir Gerald 
Portal reports in favour of the continuous 
occupation of Uganda. Suppose the 
Government, on the face of his Report, 
are inclined to retain that occupation, 
but suppose also, in the meantime, they 
have allowed Sir Gerald Portal to be- 
lieve that they have made no provision 
for the peace of the country, and that in 
the course of the six or twelve months’ 
interval there has been—what all who 
know the country seriously fear there 
will be—a massacre of Protestants by 
Catholies, or Catholics by Protestants, 
in the first place, and a massacre of both 
by the Mohammedan population in the 
next place. You laughed at me when I 
said I was putting a friendly question ;, 
but what would the position of your 
Government be if such an event occurred ? 
Their hands would be forced. We have 
seen something of that sort before, and I 
say they would be obliged to send a great 
expedition at enormous cost to recover 
the position which they might have kept by 
a very small expenditure. Therefore, I ask 
the Government to say whether Sir Gerald 
Portal is instructed to remain with his 
force in Uganda until such time as the 
Government can communicate to him 
their decision. If he is not to remain 
himself, I ask whether they have in- 
structed him to make the necessary pro- 
vision after he goes for preserving the 
peace until the decision of the Govern- 
ment is known? I hope I have made 
my question perfectly clear, and I will 
only add that I should like to know 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to place on the Table the in- 
structions given to Sir Gerald Portal ? 
If they cannot do so, I hope that, at all 
events, they will let us have that portion 
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ef the instructions which concerns the 
eonditions of things to which I have 
referred. I go on to consider two ques- 
tions of some domestic interest. In the 
first place, I desire to refer to two acts of 
administration—the release of the dyna- 
miters in England and the Gweedore 
prisoners in Ireland. I say at once that 
under ordinary eireumstances it would 
never have entered into my head to 
criticise or question the action of the 
Executive in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of clemency. I should assume 
that under ordinary circumstances that 
prerogative was exercised under the 
ordinary conditions and precedents, and 
after an exact and careful examination 
by the high officials concerned into the 
special merits of each particular case. 
Indeed, I should have been perfectly 
satisfied to rest the matter on the respou- 
sibility of the Ministers of the Crown. 
The only reason for the hard things 
which I myself have said about the 
conduct of the Government in respect of 
this matter is the belief I entertained 
previously to Tuesday last that these 
releases were part of a general policy. 
For that belief the man who is entirely 
responsible is the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. Let me call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to his own 
language. Speaking on the 2nd of 
February, 1888, in the Leinster Hall— 
speaking, that is to say, in Ireland, and 
to Irishmen—the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“I want to ask a question. The French 
amnestied the Communards, who were guilty 
of the mest atrocious crime against their 
country ; the Americans amnestied the Seces- 
sionist rebels, who were guilty of an atrocious 
crime against their Government. Are the only 
people in the world for whom there is to be no 
amnesty to be Irishmen, whose only offence has 
been that they have used their talents for the 
benefit of their countrymen, and done their 
best to raise up the miserable, oppressed, and 
downtrodden people of this country? Gentle- 
men, that is not so. In spite of what eminent 
men may say, that is no longer the mind or 
intention of the people of Great Britain. We 
are here to night—Lord Ripon and I are here— 
to assure you that at least one great Party is 
anxious for an amnesty, for an act of oblivion on 
your side and ours both.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Speaker, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had done me 
the justice to read the whole of that 
passage he would have found it had no 
reference whatever to the dynamiters. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman 
has nothing to do with any statement I 
have hitherto made, I did not say this 
had anything to do with dynamiters. I 
will show directly what it has to do with. 
This was a speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman in favour of an amnesty, 
and undoubtedly there is no reference in 
it to dynamiters in particular. But let 
me, in the first place, call attention to 
the impression those words appear to 
have created. Here is a speech by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond). He quoted the words I 
have read, and said— 

“T appeal to Mr. Morley in the spirit of his 
own words, 2nd I think when he reads those 
words as spoken by me he will have something 
like a sense of shame and regret that he has 
been four months in office in Dublin Castle, and 
has done nothing—not the smallest act—to 
carry out the particulars of the pledge which 
he then gave to the Irish people.” 


The right hon. Gentleman says he did 
not refer to dynamiters. To whom did 
he refer? [An hon. Memper: The 
Irish at Do they all want to be 
amnestied ? I must call the attention of 
the House to the words of this extract. 
The right hon. Gentleman is pleading 
for an amnesty, and he quotes prece- 
dents for the amnesty he is going to give. 
What are the precedents? The Com- 
munards, who were guilty of the most 
atrocious crime against their country ! 
Well, Sir, I do not entirely agree with 
his view of the situation. There were a 
good number of Communards who were 
not amnestied, but were shot with their 
backs to the wall in thousands when the 
troops entered Paris, and I suppose that 
those who were subsequently pardoned 
were not pardoned wholesale, but in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of each 
ease. But it is a pardon given for an 
atrocious crime which the right hon. 
Gentleman suggests as a precedent for 
the action of his Government. I do not 
know whether the right hon, Gentleman 
wishes me to quote the extract again in 
its entirety. The right hon. Gentleman 
did mention the American Secessionists, 
and I thought it was in very bad taste to 
place them in close juxtaposition to the 
French Communards. The American 
Secessionists were mistaken men, but, at 
any rate, they fought bravely and honour- 
ably, and I have never heard that they 
advocated the assassination of their 
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political opponents. It is true there were 
some Americans who adopted that doctrine, 
and who murdered President Lincoln, 
but there was no amnesty for them. I 
do not care whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man says he referred or did not refer to 
dynamiters in that passage. Anybody 
would suppose he did, because uu- 
doubtedly their crimes were not worse 
than the crimes of many of the French 
Commuuards. Perhaps, however, he re- 
ferred to the Gweedore outrages. All I 
have quoted the passage for is to show 
that we had reason to believe when 
Egan and Callan and the Gweedore pri- 
soners were released that that was 
the beginning of a general policy 
which was to amount to a com- 
plete and total act of amnesty. I 
admit that I was entirely satisfied by 
the declaration made by the Prime 
Minister on Tuesday. I do not think it 
was possible to make a declaration more 
complete and definite on the subject— 
that is, as far as refers to the action of 
the Home Office, to which it will be ob- 
served the right hon. Gentleman exclu- 
sively referred. I am perfectly ready to 


take it on his assurance that the cases 
with which the Home Secretary has 


dealt have been considered on their 
merits, and not with regard to any 
general policy of amnesty. The only re- 
mark I would make is that both Mr. 
Egan and Mr. Callan have since their 
release been going through a course of 
triumphant processions. I am not sure 
whether Mr. Egan was not entertained 
at the National Liberal Club. But what 
I want to point out is that both these 
gentlemen, in the speeches which they 
have been making in England and in 
America, have been very careful to dis- 
claim any distinction whatever between 
their guilt and the guilt of those who are 
still in prison. Mr. Egan says, “If I 
am innocent so is Daly,” and he and Mr. 
Callan have openly associated themselves 
in the fullest sense with the principles 
and the policy of the proceedings of 
Daly and Gallagher. Perhaps that 
shows that these two gentlemen did not 
deserve the mercy which was ex- 
tended to them. But the case of 
the Gweedore prisoner&, and of the 
action of the Irish Office, stands, 
I think, upon a rather different footing. 
All I can say is that I await the reply 
of the Chief Secretary in regard to this. 
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What he has to answer is this. He has 
to answer the question, first, Why, 
when the sentences upon these men 
were discriminated, was not clemency 
discriminated also? There may be a 
good reason for it, but it would appear 
at first sight that, if there was a real 
difference in the heinousness of these 
offences, the concession of clemency 
might itself have been graduated. The 
second question which I think he should 
answer is, Why did he ignore the very 
extraordinary evidence given by the 
present Attorney General for Ireland, 
and by the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth, in the libet trial against the 
Freeman's Journal? Undoubtedly, 
beth the Attorney General and the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
did express the opinion that, in securing 
the sentences ultimately inflicted, they 
had made an arrangement which was 
extremely to the advantage of their 
clients. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman's pardon, At no time 
did I make any such statement. I do 
not wish to interrupt, but this is what 
occurred, A man with regard to whom 
we were most anxious, Jack Callagher, 
got off altogether with the connivance 
of the Crown. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I had 
no intention whatever of going into 
the details of the arrangement between 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and 
the Crown, but I think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s memory 
has failed him a little. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not a bit. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, in 
regard to the breadth and the extent of 
the statements which he made upon the 
libel trial. I certainly find it difficult 
to interpret his observations as applying 
only to a single man, because here is 
what he is reported to have said— 

“When he ”—that is, the bon. and learned 
Gentleman—“ was speaking as a witness, as re- 
garded the rest of the prisoners, he told them, 
they would be getting off fairly well with tha; 
offer.” 

Then, he goes on to say— 

“There were one or two men we were ve 
anxious about; a man named Ferry «got 
against the evidence in the possession of the 
defence.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: No Crown 
evidence. We were supplied with the 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the hon. and learned Member had better 
wait. It would appear from that it was 
in evidence of the defence. He said— 

“There were one or two men, one named 
Ferry, against whom the evidence was that he 
had practically danced on Martin’s head. If 
the ym knew the defence that man would 
have been hange:l.” 


Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said they were also anxious about Jack 
Gallagher, who was in a very bad way 
from the point of view of the defendants’ 
counsel, and he further said (and this is 
broader than what he said just now)— 

“They believed originally that some of these 
men” (not one man) “ woukl have been hange:l, 
anil, to use a popular phrase, they had got 
off in a coach.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As far as my 
recollection goes, Ferris or Ferry got off 
with six months, imprisonment, and 
served his time, and that Jack Callagher 
was turned out of the dock on the spot. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The de- 
fendants made an arrangement which, 
in their opinion, saved the lives of some 
of them who would have been hanged, 
including Ferry and Gallagher (who got 


off altogether), and as regards the others, 
they thought they had made a very good 


bargain. I am not quoting this against 
the hon, and learned Gentleman. I have 
no doubt he did do the best for his clients, 
but it is evident from what he said, and 
from what The Macdermott said, and the 
counsel acting on behalf of the defen- 
dants ; generally, that those defendants 
got off very easily, and that, if the 
Crown had known all there was to be 
known, they would not have got off so 
well, [An hon. Member : “ These are not 
the same men.” ] It is inconvenient to 
have these interruptions. I know that 
Ferry and Gallagher are not the men my 
right hon. Friend has let off, but Ferry 
and Gallagher were tried or indicted 
with the men who have been let off. It 
is all part of the same case. [“ Oh, oh !"} 
Yes; two or three were indicted for 
murder, some were convicted of man- 
slaughter, some pleaded guiity, and 
some got off altogether. Those who 
pleaded guilty and who were sub- 
sequently sentenced have, I believe, all 
been liberated. I think the Chief Sec- 
retary will have to explain how, when 
he came to consider the opinion of the 
counsel for the defence that these men got 
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off very lightly, he reconciled it to himself 
to let them off altogether. The right 
hon. Gentleman the other day made a 
statement which, I must say, took me 
rather by surprise. I think his residence 
in Ireland must have given him a certain 
flavour racy of the soil. For what did 
he say? He said that he had not con- 
sulted any of the legal officers of the 
Irish Government, aud he had not, he 
has told us to-day, consulted the Judge 
who tried the case because he had made 
a report about one of the prisoners—Coll, 
I think—but he had consulted the Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. I 
have often heard a proposal to establish 
a Criminal Court of Appeal, and if we 
have Home Rule we shall have to have 
separate Criminal Courts of Appeal in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; but it 
does appear to me an incongruous sugges- 
tion that in the meanwhile the Criminal 
Court of Appeal in Ireland should be the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
I should like to ask, however, what bear- 
ing the statement of the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday last has upon what I have 
been willing to assume as the homo- 
geneousness of the Government majority. 
I would quote the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. He 
said— 

“Tt has been charged upon us by some that the 
release of Egan was part of a policy of release 
—that is to say, a policy of release other than 
a policy of release which has been traditional 
in the Home Office, and which depends upon 
the careful examination of case by case, and 
upon the dealing with each case on its real 
merits.” 


And then he goes on to say that even in 
August last— 

“TI entirely disclaimed any such policy of re- 
lease, or any such intention to seek for political 
advant through this medium, and I pledged 
those who were then in Opposition under no 
circumstances to follow a contrary plan to that 
which has been in operation at the Home Office 
in respect to the remission or mitigation of 
sentences on prisoners.” 

That appears to me to be perfectly con- 
clusive; but this I observe, that only afew 
days ago there was a torchlight procession 
in Dublin, and a great meeting to welcome 
the patriot Egan, and at that meeting a 
resolution was proposed demanding that 
all the “prisoners of war” who were 
now, I think the phrase was, “ rotting in 
British dungeons,” should be immediately 
released. Speaking to that resolution 
the hon. Member for Waterford declared, 
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in the name of the meeting and of the 

Irish people, that— 

“there ought not to be, and there should not be, 

— or ease, or comfort for any Government, 
iberal or Conservative, in this country so long 

as there remains a single Lrish political prisoner 

in the hands of England.” 


He said— 


“ We know some of them who may have been 
guilty of some of those charges were entrapped 
by Government spies and agents, but, above 
all, we say that, whether innocent or guilty, we 
demand their release.” 


I do not know whether the other branch 
of the Nationalist party—the Anti- 
Parnellites—will follow in this matter 
the lead of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford; but, at all events, it does not 
promise very well, if, as appears 
likely, there is to be a very serious 
diminution in the majority of 39, which 
is alrealy rather precarious. Now I 
come to the last point with which I am 
going to trouble the House. I want to 
ask a question in reference to the gene- 
ral Irish policy of the Government. In 
the Queen’s Speech a Bill is announced 
to amend the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and up to the present 


time the secret of the last six years with 
regard to the provisions of this Bill has 
been scrupulously kept, so that, with one 
exception, nobody outside the Govern- 
ment knows anything even of the main 


provisions of that measure. I say with 
one exception, because we have learned 
from the newspapers that the confidence 
which has been denied the people of this 
country, which has been denied to friends 
and foes alike, in England and in Scot- 
land, has been readily tendered to the 
representatives of one section of the Irish 
Party, and we learn, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, that the Members of that 
Party, or the Committee who have the 
consideration of the Bill, or some of the 
clauses of the Bill, are satisfied with the 
measure. Now, Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that even English Home Rulers 
must regard the satisfaction expressed 
by those hon. Members as a little 
ominous. When we were debating the 
subject in August last, I proved to the 
House from quotations from the speeches 
of every one of the leading Members of 
the present Government, except the 
Home Secretary, that they were all 
agreed in demanding and insisting upon 
the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
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which should be “com- 
plete, continuous, effective over all 
matters local and Imperial.” I 
think I ought to complete the quota- 
tions. At that time I could not foresee, 
although I hoped, that my right hon, 
Friend would be in his present high 
office, and I think I ought now to com- 
plete the quotations by giving one from 
a speech of my right hon. Friend, the 
Home Secretary, not a speech but a letter 
he wrote to his constituents. In that 
letter he said— 

“Tt is one of the best definitions of the 
supremacy of Parliament I have ever seen— 
that what he demanded was a Parliament 
which should maintain intact and unim- 
paired the unquestioned and unquestionable 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament over 
all persons and in all matters both local and 
Imperial.” 


liament, 


In the same Debate to which I have 
referred, and in which I made these 
quotations, the hon. Member for Water- 
ford declared that for his part, and 
speaking for himself and his friends, 
they would absolutely refuse to 
accept any arrangement which did not 
make the Irish Parliament supreme in 
regard to matters committed to its charge, 
and he challenged his colleagues from 
Ireland—those who belonged to the other 
section of the Irish Party—to say that 
they would take one fraction less. If it 
be necessary—I do not think it can be 
necessary—to trouble the House with 
quotations I can show that all the Leaders 
of that Party have both before and since 
accepted that as the minimum of their 
demands. Now, I asked in August, 
1892, before the Government was formed, 
how the gentlemen who were going to 
form that Government proposed to bridge 
over this apparently irreconcilable diver- 
gency. The Government remained silent 
and would give no information at all. If 
the Irish Members are satisfied with the 
Bill that difficulty must have been bridged 
over. It must have been bridged over in 
one way or another. Either the irish 
Members must have given up their 
extreme demands or the Government 
must have given up the principle which 
one and all—every Leader on that Bench 
—has declared to be an essential feature 
to a Home Rule Bill. Well, I ask 
whether the Government, even at this 
stage, will be a little more communicative 
than they have been hitherto. I know 
what I shall be told—or, at least, I know 
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what I have been told in advance—that 
my curiosity is altogether inopportune. 
I shall be told that I ought to 
wait and see the Bill. (Cheers.) I 
thought so. Mr. Speaker, I declare that 
on this point, at any rate, I. am 
a better Gladstonian than the gentle- 
men who cheer me. Why, Sir, I 
am basing myself on the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian; I am following his 
advice—his instructions. In 1882, when 
the question of Home Rule was before 
the House of Commons, what did the 
right hon. Gentleman say ? He said— 


“TI believe” —this is not a question of the 
merits of Home Rule, but as to the Parliamentary 
method of treatment—“I believe that when a 
demand is made from Ireland for bringing 
Irish affairs more specially or more largely 
under Irish control outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment the best way of mecting that demand in 
my opinion is this—to require that before any 
such plan can be dealt with or can be "—this is 
very strong-—“ examined with the view of being 
dealt with on its merits we must ask those who 
propose it (and this is the question J have in- 
varibly put) what are the provisions which 
you propose to make for the supremacy 


” 


of Parliament as the central authority ” 
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The question which the Prime Minister 


invariably puts on such occasions as 
these—the question which he invites his 
friends and supporters on similar occa- 
sions to put—I put to-night to the 
Government. I ask them to say—it is a 
simple thing, and if they liked they could 
answer the question with a “ Yes” or 
“ No ”"—whether they maintain the view 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which was set forth in the language 
which I have quoted from the letter of 
the Home Secretary. I confess I do not 
want to anticipate in any way the dis- 
cussion on the Home Rule Bill. This is 
a general principle of policy ; when the 
Home Rule Bill is brought before us it 
will then be our duty to consider how far 
you have been able to carry out your 
intentions, but at present we only ask 
what is your object and intention. I 
must confess that to my mind the matter 
is one of such cardinal importance that 
I had thought of bringing it to the test 
of proposing an Amendment to the 
Address. [An hon. Memper : “ Out of 
Order.”] Such an Amendment would 
not have been out of order, as an 
hon. Member says, who does not appear 
to be acquainted with the procedure 
of the House; because an Amendment 
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of a similar character which might 
be assumed to have some connection 
with a proposal in the Queen’s Speech, 
was moved in 1881 by Mr. Parnell, 
and another Amendment was moved 
in the same way by another Irish Mem- 
ber. Therefore, there was a precedent 
for the course I proposed to take ; but 
you, Sir, were kind enough to give me 
your opinion that an extension of such a 
precedent as that would be attended with 
inconvenience in the future, and, of 
course, I bow most readily to your 
opinion. Therefore I do not ask the 
House to go to a Division. I con- 
tent myself with putting a simple ques- 
tion. Well, I believe to answer that 
question would to some extent shorten 
and simplify the Debate on the Home 
Rule Bili, and for those who think as the 
right hon. Gentleman does, that it is a 
point of crucial and cardinal importance, 
I say it is unfair to ask us to discuss it 
on the Bill when it must of necessity be 
mixed up with a thousand or more petty 
details, and when it will be almost im- 
possible to get a decision on the prin- 
ciple. The question which I ask the 
Government to answer is whether, in the 
words of the Home Secretary, they are 
prepared still to 
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“maintain intact and unimpaired the un- 
questioned and unquestionable supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament over all persons and all 
matters, both local and Imperial,” 
or whether in this matter also they are 
about to make another surrender to the 
forces of disloyalty and disorder. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
said, that questions of Foreign and Im- 
perial policy were at the present moment 
of very little interest to the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and were 
simply introduced into the Debate to 
draw attention from those questions 
upon which the mind of the electorate 
ought at the present moment to be con- 
centrated. There was only one remark 
he desired to make with regard to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman—to 
that portion of the speech which dealt 
with foreign policy. It was this—from 
the description which he gave of the per- 
sonal character of the Khedive, it seemed 
to him (Mr. Morton) that the Khedive 
was likely to be chosen or selected as 
one of the Liberal Unionist candidates 
for the city of Birmingham. No one 
would have suspected from the speech 
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of the right hon, Gentleman that 
only a few months had elapsed since 
he declared that Home Rule was as 
dead as Queen Anne. The vehemence 
which the right hon. Gentleman put into 
his speech, and the assiduity with which 
he sought to sow tares among the wheat 
alike proved that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was now convinced that Home Rule 
would take a deal of killing yet before it 
was quite as dead as Queen Anne. The 
tone which the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted, and which spread itself, as it 
were, throughout the whole of his speech, 
and which also was to be noted among the 
speeches of Members of the Unionist 
party during the Debate, was that the 
Government majority was a majority 
composed of sections. The right hon. 
Gentleman had used the expression that 
some particular decision taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government was the resultant 
of a number of distinct and somewhat 
opposing forces; and he implied that the 
Cabinet itself was a Cabinet of sections 
more or less hostile’ to one another, and 
that he adduced as a reason why the 
Cabinet was not likely to last long. He 
(Mr. Morton) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman had there never been Cabinets 
in the past which had been composed of 
sections more or less antagonistic, and 
yet had managed to last? How about 
the Cabinet to which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself belonged ? Was that 
not a Cabinet composed of sections ? 
As he (Mr. Morton) had listened it had 
occurred to him that that Cabinet was 
composed of at least five different, and 
more or less antagonistic, sections. There 
was, first of all, the section composed of 
the right hon. Gentlemen and noble 
Lords, whose main motive in political 


life semed to be personal devotion 
to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, The right 


hon, Member for West Birmingham did 
not belong to that section. Then there 
was the section of the Manchester 
school, to which he did not belong. 
Then there was the section of the Rip 
Van Winkles made up during the life- 
time of the Cabinet of which he was a 
member. He did not belong to 
that section. And them there was the 
section composed entirely of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. They knew 
there was a party of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, for his action 
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towards the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet of 1886, after the period of his 
leaving it, was not endorsed by the Duke 
of Devonshire or the Duke of Norfolk. 
The fact that he discussed that policy in 
that respect—the fact that he had 
denounced it—showed that he was in a 
minority of one in that Cabinet. He 
(the hon. Gentleman) would like to look 
at some of the arguments that had been 
adduced in the course of the Debate in 
regard to the most important question 
before them—the question of Ireland. 
He noticed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Manchester, 
in the course of his speech, referred to 
the state of quietude that had prevailed 
in Ireland as a consequence of the policy 
of coercion which he had pursued for 
four years. [“ No, no!”] Certainly 
it was said on his behalf that that 
policy 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said 
nothing of the kind, Sir. I was not 
referring in any way to my administra- 
tion in Ireland. I was dealing only with 
the Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said perhaps 
he was under a misapprehension, and, if 
so, he apologised to the right hon. 
Gentleman. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not used the argument 
that had been used before from that side 
of the House—that the quietude in 
Ireland, that the improvement in the 
condition of things in that country was 
due to the policy pursued during four 
years by the right hon. Member for 
East Manchester. If that were so, how, 
he asked, were they to account for the 
extraordinary quiet that had prevailed 
for six years past among the Irish in 
America? They had not been cowed by 
the Coercion Act. Yet no party in 
Ireland or in connection with it had been 
more quiet, or more remarkable for 
being quiet, than those in America. 
The Member for East Manchester and 
some of his supporters had referred with 
some degree of censure to the action 
taken by the priests of Ireland during 
the recent election, and had pointed to 
certain facts as proof of the danger 
which was to be expected under Home 
Rule. He (the Member for Devonport) 
claimed that he knew something of the 
priests of Ireland and their attitude 
towards their people, and althcugh he 
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and although he never was, and never 
intended to become, a Roman Catholic, 
he would like to say that he had watched 
the devotion of these men to the poor 
people entrusted to their charge, that he 
had seen acts of heroism performed by 
these men, and that he had watched the 
genuineness and earnestness of others 
with which they held their religion ; and 
he would prefer the superstition of 
the [Irish Roman Catholic to the 
Agnostic orthodoxy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Man- 
chester. Criticism had been passed in 
the House in relation to the action of the 
priests, especially in connection with the 
status and position of the late Mr. 
Parnell. It seemed to him that they 
were bound to consider the conduct of 
the Coercionist party throughout the 
country, as the right hon. Gentleman 
could not be retieved from some respon- 
sibility for acts of his followers in the 
country which had been a source of 
profit to him which he would not have 
enjoyed had they abstained from those 
acts. They had aright to consider these 
matters in connection with the policy of 
the other side; and he said that in the 
history, the political history, of this 
country, no more disgraceful conduct had 
been witnessed than that which was 
meted out to Mr. Parnell by the Coercionist 
party. While he was a man who was 
believed to be leading a blameless life, 
they suborned perjury against him, they 
purchased forgery against him, and they 
vilified him in the Press and on the 
platform. When they discovered he was 
a man of aristocratic vices they began to 
beslaver him with their admiration. 
Now, there had been reference made in 
the speeches to the amnesty extended 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne to those poor 
men who were known as the Gweedore 
prisoners. He desired to say a few 
words on those speeches and references. 
In the first place he desired to say, for 
the information of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the hon. Members who had 
referred to him in this House, that he 
happened to be personally acquainted 
with Father McFadden, and he desired 
to say in reference to certain phrases 
used about him in that place, that he 
knew nothing—no words of his, perhaps 
—could be strong enough to use in 
censure. Although he was not an Irish- 
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man, and neither was he a Roman 
Catholic, he could scarcely name one 
whose warm personal friendship he was 
more proud of than Father McFadden’s, 
He felt proud to be able to say 
he enjoyed Father McFadden’s friend- 
ship. Gentlemen on those benches 
might not know what manner of man 
Father McFadden was, and what his 
life’s work had been. When he went to 
Gweedore as a young priest in 1876, he 
found the people in poverty, under 
tyranny, and actually degraded. The illicit 
still—illicit manufacture of spirits—pre- 
vailed to a larger extent in that parish 
than in any other parish in Ireland, 
Petty litigation, that curse of Ireland, 
prevailed there to a larger extent, per- 
haps, than anywhere else in the country. 
The people were not only in poverty 
and suffering, they were degraded, 
Father McFadden came amongst them, 
and he was their lawyer, he was their 
doctor, he was their engineer of works, 
he was their agent to the landlords—he 
was all this as well as their priest. He 
found them slaves; he made them men 
—that was his crime. This was the 
protector against whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Man- 
chester determined to strike. He was 
arrested for a speech made for the 
purpose of showing those people the 
value of combination. He was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, and the 
moment he was released from jail a 
warrant was issued for his re-arrest. 
The moment chosen to execute the war- 
rant was at the door of his own church, 
after he had celebrated Mass, and at a 
time when he was necessarily surrounded 
by his congregation. Inspector Martin, 
about whom he wished to say nothing— 
because, whatever his misdeeds were he 
had paid the utmost penalty—he was 
stationed at the door of the church, 
waving his sword over his head, and in 
his attempt to make the arrest he was 
struck down. After that occurred one of 
the worst iniquities contained in the 
annals of English Government. The 
district of Gweedore was dragooned, 
The poor people, many of whom could 
not speak English, were terrorised, and 
their houses searched. They had to 
secure a special order from the Govern- 
ment to enable them to walk along the 
Queen’s highway. They fled to the 
caves in the mountains and to the islands, 
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He would quote for them the instance 
of Charles Diver. This was the kind 
of thing that took place. Diver was 
arrested on Innismean Island. A policeman 
told him to keep down his head, and 
threatened him to knock him down if he 
did not. He was handcuffed and marched 
down to one of the small boats belonging 
to the gunboats, and the lieutenant in 
charge protested that it was against the 
rules to have a prisoner in irons on the 
boat. The officer did not seem to reply, 
but directed the policemen in the boat to 
load their guns, and if any man in the 
boat attempted to lift his head to blow 
his brains out. It turned out that the 
handcuffs were too small and were cutting 
the man’s flesh, and another pair was 
procured, but they were smaller than the 
others, and the effect was worse. The 
men in the boat were tied down like 
megroes. In this condition, Diver and 
his wretched companions were taken to 
Letterkenny jail, and then taken to Lon- 
donderry jail, and in the jail, because he 
was not quite snug, a warder struck him 
down with a bunch of keys on the shoulder 
—as he said himself he thonght the blow 
would have broken his heart. And there 
he lay until his release just in time to 
die after ten days illness. When he con- 
sidered this case the marvel to him was 
that the Irish people had been so wonder- 
fully quiet as they had been. He had 
selected this opportunity for the purpose 
of bringing to the recollection of the 
House the circumstances prevailing in 
Treland at the time these trials took place. 
The men who were arrested in connec- 
tion with the death of Inspector Martin 
were brought before a packed jury. He 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Manchester alluded to 
that jury as one “falsely alleged to have 
been packed.” He (Mr. Morton) would 
briefly state the circumstances. Mary- 
borough, where the trials took place, was 
in Queen's County, one of the most 
Catholic counties in Ireland, and some of 
these poor Donegal prisoners were 
brought to Maryborough to be tried 
there. The jury panel was made up in 
the usual way. The Crown exercised 





its right to unlimited challenge, and 
ordered 42 men to stand aside before 
getting a jury of 12, and in the end, they 
got a jury every member of which was a 
Protestant, and every one of which was 
opposed to the Nationalist cause. 
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called that a packed jury, and he said 
that the whole theory of trial by jury, as 
laid down anciently, was that a man 
should be tried by a jury of his peers, 
upon which theory it was that down to 
1870 a foreigner in England was entitled 
to have six out of twelve—six of his own 
countrymen, men of his own nationality, 
on any jury that tried him. What he 
wished to say in this case was that 
Father McFadden came out of the chapel 
—as one person put it ; he did not adopt 
the words, but he used them, “ after 
taking his God in his hands ”"—at a 
moment when he was invested by a 
peculiar sanctity in the eyes of his people. 
Now, how were 12 Protestants—how 
was it possible for them to be the peers 
of these poor people. In going further 
into the policy disclosed in the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the other 
side, it seemed to him that any coercionist 
entering the battle had little reason to 
complain, because the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle had reversed one item of a 
policy which he was returned to prove te 
reverse as a whole. One of the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham was that the Government 
majority was not large. The great Lord 
Palmerston in the last days of his life 
made a declaration as to how he had 
governed Ireland for five years with a 
majority of 15, and he (Mr. Morton) re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Government majority was large enough 
and united enough to improve, if not to 
destroy for ever every bulwark of the 
Conservative Party—even that which 
they most refer to in that House under 
the euphemistic name of “ another place,” 
and to secure very full and perfect re- 
cognition of the nationhood of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. A. S. T. GRIFFITH BOSCA- 
WEN (Kent, Tunbridge) said he had to 
claim the indulgence of the House, being 
a new Member, whilst he directed attention 
to the question of the Suspensory Bill 
in relation to the position of the church 
in Wales. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian had stated 
that no resolution was necessary such as 
was necessury in the case of Ireland. 
Speaking on the Irish Suspensory Bill in 
1868, he said there was no connection 
between the two. According to Hansard, 
the words he used on the 7th May in 
that year were as follows:— 
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“TI do not deny the inconvenience (i.¢., the 
inconvenience of re-opening the whole question), 
and I say that the rational course for us, having 
advanced to the point we have now reached, is, 
as far as we can, to make gool and fortify our 
ground, and we shall thus be giving practical 
shape to the design and proceedings on which 
we have entered.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, said 
that there was a distinct connection, and 
that the object of the Suspensory Bill 
was to fortify and make good what had 
been done before. Now he (Mr. Bos- 
cawen) submitted that the bringing for- 
ward of a Suspensory Bill in connection 
with the Welsh Church was without 
precedent, because the reasons which 
existed for disestabiishing and disendow- 
ing the Church of Ireland did not exist 
in the case of the Church in Wales. 
What were the reasons for disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church? The right hon. 
Gentleman gave three : the first, that the 
members of the Church did not constitute 
more than one-ninth of the population ; 
the second, that a sharp antagonism 
existed between the Church and Roman 
Catholics ; and the third, that the Irish 
Church was a body separate and distinct 
from the English Church. Speaking on 
the proposal of the late Sir Watkin 
Williams to disestablish the Church in 
Wales, the right hon. Gentleman in May, 
1870, declared that the case of the Welsh 
Church was certainly quite different from 
that of the Irish Church. He said that 
at the lowest computation the number of 
its members constituted one-fourth of the 
population of Wales, as against the Irish 
Church’s one-ninth of the Irish popula- 
tion. He pointed out that the sharp an- 
tagonism which existed between the 
Irish Church and Roman Catholics 
had no parallel in the relations between 
the Church and Nonconformists in Wales, 
and finally he asserted that there was 
really no Church in Wales—the Welsh 
sees were simply four sees held by the 
suffragans of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and formed a portion of that province 
as much as any four English sees. What 
had occurred since that time to induce 
the right hon. Gentleman to alter his 
opinion? If in 1870 the Church of 
Wales was part of the Church of Eng- 
land, was it not still a portion of that 
Establishment ? He especially appealed 
to English Churchmen to beware of this 
Suspensory Bill, and to look upon it as 
the first step towards the piecemeal 
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disestablishment and disendowment 
of their own Church. Next, as to the 
antagonism which had no existence as 
between Welsh Churchmen and Non- 
conformists in 1870, did it now prevail 
any more than before? His answer was 
in the negative; it had no existence ex- 
cept in those parishes where Party 
politics had unfortunately been mixed up 
with religious matters. Mr. Gladstone 
resisted Sir Watkin Williams’ attack on 
that Church in Wales on the ground that 
that Church numbered among its members 
one-fourth of the population of the Prin- 
cipality. How much more ought he now 
to resist such a proposal, seeing that 
since then that Church had improved 
in power and influence? Now it em- 
braced two-fifths of the population, and 
it was, in fact, the strongest religious 
body in Wales. They had that remark- 
able improvement manifested by the 
Church, borne testimony to by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, for he called it 
a rising Church, a living Church, a grow- 
ing Chureh, a Church progressing from 
elevation to elevation. And while that 
improvement was going on they had a 
corresponding decline in the numbers, 
character, and influence of the Welsh 
Nonconformist Bodies. He knew that 
that was often denied, but facts proved 
its accuracy, and on the 20th October 
last Mr. J. R. Davies, who took the chair 
at the annual meeting of the Welsh Non- 
conformist Union, said— 
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“The one great central idea of all sects at the 
present moment is the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church —a purely political 
aspiration. It isa low aim for any part of the 
Church of the living God, and the fact that we 
are so absorbed in so temporal an object is the 
explanation of our spiritual poverty.” 


Was this the time, when the Church was 
growimg and Nonconformity vanishing, 
for the Government to bring forward a 
Bill which would render the property of 
the Church insecure and deal a heavy 
blow at the efficiency of that Church in 
the future? The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this Act would quicken the 
vitality of the Church! He (Mr. Bos- 
cawen) failed to see how an Act which 
made its property insecure and the ulti- 
mate aim of which was the disendowment 
of the Church, which would, in fact, take 
from it the means of doing good, could 
possibly quicken its activity. How had 
that wonderful improvement in the 
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Church of Wales been brought about ? 
To what could the improvement in the 
character of the clergy of the Welsh 
Establishment be attributed? It was 
the result of the fact that Church patron- 
age was no longer used for political pur- 
poses as it was 150 years ago. Ifina 
poor country like Wales they rendered 
the property of the Church insecure, 
they would prevent the best men from 
going into the Church, and instead of 
quickening its activity they would 
deaden its utility for good work. The 
ultimate object of this Bill was complete 
disendowment, which to his mind was 
nothing less than confiscating the pro- 

rty of the Church of England and 
Wales. The voluntary system might 
work very well in some places, but Wales 
was a very poor country, and if they de- 
prived the Church of its property there 
it would be impossible to maintain a 
church at ali in a great many parishes ; 
a resident clergyman could not then be 
maintained, and the work of the Church 
would be entirely withdrawn from many 
parishes. It was a fact that out of 280 
parishes in the diocese of St. Asaph ir 
no less than 90 there was no resident 
Nonconformist minister ; and if, in con- 
sequence of the passing of this Bill, 
the Church should cease to exist in those 
parishes and the resident clergyman be 
withdrawn, they would have driven 
away the only power for religious good 
which existed there. The Bill, then, he 
submitted, was uncalled for, and must do 
positive harm. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman in this his fourth Ad- 
ministration not to deal a deadly blow at 
this part of the Nationai Church of 
which for so many years he was a most 
distinguished and eloquent champion. 
Having lived the greater part of his life 
—and, like the Mover of the Address, 
he could not speak of a very long life— 
in Wales, he had dealt with a subject 
which he was particularly interested in ; 
but before he resumed his seat, he would 
like to say a word or two on another 
question dealt with in the Queen’s 
Speech. Sitting for an English con- 
stituency and for a division of a 
county—Kent—which had returned no 
fewer than 19 Members pledged to sup- 
port the Union, he wished to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the Home Counties, 
by an almost unanimous vote, had pro- 
nounced against the Home Rule policy 
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of Her Majesty's present advisers. No 
doubt in most questions it was right the 
Unionists should not analyse the compo- 
sition of the majority ; but in the matter 
of Home Rule they were perfectly justi- 
fied in doing it, because the Union was 
distinctly in the nature of a Treaty, and 
until both sides—England and Ireland— 
had pronounced in favour of the repeal of 
the Union, this House had no moral 
right whatever to deal with it. Now, 
Great Britain had distinctly spoken 
against the repeal of the Union, both in 
1886 and again last year. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that the re- 
peal would not mean separation and 
would not mean the weakening 
of the Empire, and he _ instanced 
the case of Austria as an ex- 
ample of the success of the policy 
which he was advocating. But 
there was a day when the right hon, 
Gentleman was not so enamoured of 
Austria as he now seemed to be ; for in 
the course of his second Administration, 
when he had to give a certain explana- 
tion to the Emperor of that country, he 
used language which was not compli- 
mentary, for he said that it was impossible 
to lay one’s hand on any place on the 
map ef Europe and say that there 
Austria had done good. But thanks no 
doubt to his conversion to Home Rule 
the true merits of Austria were now 
apparent, and we were asked to imitate 
that in the matter of Home Rule. It 
was a fact that Home Rule had not 
brought about disastrous circumstances in 
Austria, but the reason was simple : It 
was that the enormous power of the 
Crown held together the various portions 
of the dual Monarchy. But if Home Rule 
were granted to Ireland there would be 
no protection of that sort; there would be 
nothing but the veto of the Crown, which, 
as they knew, was only exercised on the 
advice of Ministers, and which, if the hon. 
Member for Waterford had his way, 
would be exercised only on the advice of 
Irish Ministers. He therefore entered 
his protest against the Home Rule policy 
of the Government ; he protested against 
the comparison with Austria, and he 
suggested that they should look to what 
had occurred in Italy and in Germany, 
where the result of repealing Home Rule 
and carrying through enormous Acts of 
Union had been the establishment of 
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Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
said, he regarded the first paragraph in 
the Queen’s Speech as the most important 
of all, for it dealt with the agriculture of 
the country in these words :— 

“T have observed with concern a wide preva- 
lence of agricultural distress in many parts of the 
country. It is to be hoped that, among the 
causes of the present depression, some may be 
tem in their nature. But I do not doubt 
that you will take this grave matter into your 
consideration, and make it a subject of careful 


inquiry.” 

This was a matter of very grave concern 
to the whole country, and it affected Ire- 
land to a far greater extent than it did 
England. English Members well knew 
what necessity there was to turn their 
careful attention to agricultural questions; 
and when one reflected that while in 
England only from 11 to 14 per cent. of 
the population was engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, either as farmers or 
labourers, 60 per cent. of the Irish popu- 
lation was concerned in the industry, they 
would realise how vastly important to 
Members representing Irish agricultural 
constituencies was this question. They 
all earnestly echoed the hope that the 
Government would take this question into 
careful consideration, and he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Irish 
Unionist Members, so far from hampering 
or opposing them in their efforts to 
grapple with this grave subject, would 
offer most cordial and hearty co-operation 
in every feasible proposal. The hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Address 
evidently felt that the first para- 
graph of the Queen’s Speech was not 
definite enough, because he discussed 
the action which he thought should be 
taken by the Government, and he 
indicated, as a Member for an agricultural 
constituency, that in his opinion the 
Queen’s Speech required supplementing. 
Hundreds and thousands of farmers in 
this country had come to utter ruin and 
destitution. He was acquainted with 
the case of an Essex farmer who, 11 
years ago, held the position of a county 
gentleman, and kept his own carriage. 
He depended entirely upon farming, and 
ouly three weeks ago was an applicant 
for an appointment as a tram driver or 
conductor. The man’s case was fully 
inquired into; his conduct had been 
excellent ; he had been sober and hard- 
working, yet the low prices obtainable 
for agricultural produce had led to his 
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complete ruin. If this was so grave a 
question in England, was it not still 
more grave in Ireland? The Unionists 
of Ireland believed that agricultural 
questions were almost entirely at the root 
of the discontent in that country. If 
men were not prosperous they turned a 
willing ear to all proposals for change on 
the ground that their condition could not 
be worse, while it might possibly improve, 
In his own profession—the Bar—they 
had a greater number of unemployed than 
any other profession, and, as in other 
cases, these unemployed were ready to 
elutch at any straw. Not so many years 
ago, they eagerly grasped at a proposal 
to amalgamate the two branches of the 
legal profession, simply because they had 
nothing else to clutch at. If that was 
the conduct of a body of educated men 
who had opportunities for forming calm 
judgments and proper opinions, how 
much more ready must be the poor 
farmers of Ireland to fall in with any 
scheme put before them by other people. 
Joseph Hume once said that England 
would be infinitely richer and more 
prosperous if she did not produce a single 
blade of grass or a single ear of corn. 
Of course, he said that from a political 
economist’s point of view. No doubt 
she would be richer if her population 
devoted itself entirely to manufactures 
and commerce. But if agriculture was 
to be given up, the poor farmer should 
have some opportunity afforded him of 
retiring from the business. There were 
some among them who thought that the 
giving up of agriculture would be the 
first great step towards the downfall of 
England. They were told that the town 
populations were recruited by the best 
material from the agricultural districts, 
and that the sons of farmers succeeded 
in towns better than the sons of com- 
mercial and professional men. No doubt 
a young man from the country, though 
he might be rough and less polished, was 
in no degree inferior in mental powers to 
the town young man. Therefore, nothing 
could be of greater importance to the 
country than that agriculture should be 
well sustained, and he hailed with the 
greatest pieasure the promise held forth 
in the Queen’s S h. He would be 
extremely delighted if the Government 
would give that question precedence over 
all others. But it would be unreasonable 
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the past few years, to expect them to 
place Home Rule second; although he 
did hope that when their strength had 
been tested on that question, and when 
possibly it had been shelved, they would 
give agriculture the preference over all 
other measures. The next paragraph in 
the Queen's Speech ran :— 

“The Proclamations recently in force, which 
— Ireland under exceptiona! provisions of 
aw, have been revoked, and I have the satis- 
faction of informing you that the condition of 
that country with respect to agrarian crime 
continues to improve.” 


He wondered if any Member of the 
Government considered that the state of 
agrarian crime had continued to im- 
prove by reason of the revocation of 
the proclamations previously in force. 
Speaking as one who had visited every 
county in Ireland during the last 12 
months, he attributed it to the fact that 
a large proportion of the people were 
unable—or said they were unable—to 
read ; and depending as they did for their 
education on matters governmental upon 
what they heard on Sunday, it took a 
considerable time before they became 
aware of the full extent of their 
privileges. When the Ballot was adopted, 
it took a long time to convince them 
that by it their vote was secret; and in 
the same way, in regard to the making 
and withdrawing the Proclamations, 
the people had been very slow in 
understanding the meaning and 
what it was legal for them to do. 
The Irish people had been kept quite to 
a considerable extent by the gifts of the 
Chief Secretary. But the right hon. 
Gentleman could not continue to keep up 
the gifts. He could not continue to re- 
lease prisoners for ever. When the 
prisoners were all released there would 
be no more prisoners to be released, and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman would 
not be abie to continue in the future the 
popular /avourite he had been in the few 
past months. With regard to the 
measure of Home Rule, to which the 
Government owed its existence, they were 
told in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne that that measure would afford 
contentment to the Irish people, give 
relief to Parliament, and additional 
security for the strength and union of 
the Empire. The measure was in the 
first place to confer contentment on the 
Irish people, The Prime Minister knew 
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that there was a large minority in 
Ireland opposed to Home Rule. He 
knew that until recently that that 
minority were the warmest supporters 
he had in the United Kingdom, for 
unquestionably the Liberals, and es- 
pecially the Presbyterians of Ulster, 
were the most wildly enthusiastic 
followers of the Prime Minister that 
existed anywhere. In fact they were 
nearly giving way to a sort of idolatry in 
their worship of the Prime Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman now knew 
perfectly well that there were no 
people in the United Kingdom so 
desperately strong against Home Rule 
as the Presbyterian Unionists of Ireland, 
and that being so, when he spoke 
of conferring contentment on _ the 
Irish people, he must know that he 
would certainly not confer content- 
ment on the Unionist minority of the 
Irish people. The Prime Minister might 
dispute with him as to the number of 
Unionists in Ireland. He would be in- 
clined to say that the Unionists 
numbered two millions out of the four- 
and-a-half millions of the population of 
Treland, but if the Prime Minister con- 
sidered that too large an order, he would 
be content if the right hon. Gentleman 
gave him a million Unionists in Ireland 
on whom Home Rule would confer no 
satisfaction whatever. A million was 
one-fourth of the population of Ireland, 
but for the purposes of his argument he 
would take the Irish Unionists as num- 
bering a fifth of the population. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : They 
are more than that. 

Mr. RENTOUL said he took the fifth 
merely for the purposes of his argument. 
Then the four-fifths of the people of 
Ireland who wanted Home Rule was only 
about a tenth of the entire population of 
the United Kingdom. The whole 
population of Ireland was only one- 
eighth of the population of the 
United Kingdom. Why, then, should 
this Parliament be broken up in order to 
confer a benefit on one-eighth of the 
population ; and if no account was to be 
taken of the one-fifth in Ireland who were: 
desperately opposed to Home Rule, and 
if one-eighth of the population of the 
United Kingdom were powerful enough 
to extract the concession of Home Rule, 
how could the four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of Ireland rule the fifth in Ireland 
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against their will under Home Rule ? 
That was a difficulty which the Prime 
Minister should reckon with. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
speaking as an Irishman he was sorry 
there was any difference of opinion 
between the representatives of Ireland at 
all on this great question. He was sorry 
all Irishmen were not able to see eye to 
eye in this matter. He was sorry all the 
Irish representatives did not prefer to be 
members of this Parliament, ruling the 
greatest Empire under the sun, rather than 
be members of a big vestry board in 
Dublin. ©The London County Council, 
of which he had been a member, was in- 
finitely more powerful than any statu- 
tory Parliament in Ireland could ever be; 
it governed one or two millions of people 
more than the population of Ireland, and 
it dealt with ten times more money than 
the Irish Parliament would ever have to 
deal with. But when a man became a 
member of the London County Council 
his ambition was not satisfied. He 
wanted to enter Parliament, and many 
members of the Council had been success- 
ful in that ambition. However, the 
Nationalists wanted a Parliament in 
Dublin, and whilst he expressed his 
sorrow that they should desire such a 
Parliament, he hoped it would give them 
unqualified satisfaction when they got it, 
for he was one of those men who liked to 
see other people happy though he might 
feel unhappy himself. The Gracious 
Speech from the Throne expressed the 
hope that this measure would grant 
relief to Parliament. But if the Irish 
Members were to be retained at West- 
minster he did not see where the relief 
would come in. He believed the Irish 
Members would make fresh demands ; 
would want their statutory powers in 
Dublin increased with the result that the 
work of the Imperial Parliament would 
be immensely increased. What would 
happen in Dublin he did not know. He 
had no aspiration to be a member of the 
Irish Parliament, and he would never be 
a member of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Hear, 
None of us will be members of it. 

Mr. RENTOUL: As my hon. Friend 
says, none of us will be members of it. 
We will leave the Dublin Parliament to 
its own happy devices. Before he sat 
down he would like to say a few words 
on the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
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Lord Clanricarde was supposed to have 
acted very badly and very rudely in 
addressing that Commission in a letter as 
“The Plan of Campaign Commission.” 
But the Prime Minister speaking last 
year referred to “The Pigott Com- 
mission.” Now that Commission has 
never been called by such a name in any 
official document, and yet the Prime 
Minister facetiously referred to it as 
“ The Pigott Commissior.” 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
think I ever did so. 

Mr. RENTOUL said he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he did. He 
did not know whether the words were re- 
ported, but he heard him use them over and 
overagain in this House. What he wanted 
to point out, therefore, was that Lord 
Clanricarde had not committed any great 
offence in referring to this Commission as 
“The Plan of Campaign Commission.” 
That Commission, headed by an English 
Judge, was appointed to elicit the truth 
with regard to the evicted tenants, and 
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he had hailed it with delight. He was 
not himself an Irish landlord. He was 


afraid he was not a popular pet with the 
Irish landlords. He was afraid that if 
his seat was in the giving of the Irish 
landlords he would not hold it for five 
minutes. Many of the Irish landlords 
did not care about him, and he returned 
the fefling with very great interest. 
That being so he had approached this 
subject of the evicted tenants with a per- 
fectly free mind. He wanted to see this 
great difficulty removed and he was there- 
fore very sorry that the Commission had 
failed. ‘The Commission failed with the 
opening speech of the President. The 
morning that speech appeared in the 
papers he met several leading Glad- 
stonians—three or four of whom were 
Members of Parliament—and one after 
another they all expressed their horror 
at the line the President had taken. One 
of them said—* It is the best day’s work 
done for your party for a long time,” and 
he replied that he felt that himself ; that 
speaking as a politician he was glad, but 
that otherwise he was extremely sorry 
the Commission had failed. The Com- 
mission could not have succeeded without 
cross-examination, because in matters 
affecting landlord and tenant in Ireland, it 
was so difficult to get unprejudiced evidence 
on one side or the other, that he would 
take with a grain of salt the statement of 
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any witness who was not subjected to 
cross-examination. It had been asked 
in the House when would the Commis- 
sion report ? He wondered how any man 
could take any interest in that Report, 
for surely the Commission had entirely 
failed to gain the respect or confidence 
of any fair-minded man. He should also 
condemn the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
for the changes he had made in the 
Lunatic Asylum Boards of Ireland. The 
governors of a lunatic asylum had to deal 
with the most afflicted portion of the 
human race, and it was most lamentable 
that governors who had been in office for 
30 years should have been removed 
in favour of untried men—some of them 
of the lowest character—in order to please 
a political party. It made one almost 
weep for politics. In the County of 
Donegal, his native county, which he 
happened to know well, the Chairman of 
the Asylum Board, Colonel Montgomery, 
a man who had attended ten meetings 
out of fourteen was removed. The Rev. 
Mr. Wallace, the pastor of the largest 
Presbyterian congregation in the county, 
who had been on the Board for years, 
and who attended eight out of fourteen 


meetings last year, was also removed 
and his place filled by an unknown man 


named Call, while the Rev. James 
McFadden—not Father McFadden of 
Gweedore, but Father McFadden of Fal- 
carragh—who did not attend one single 
meeting of the 14 last year, was allowed 
to remain on the Board. Was it any 
wonder that the Unionists were distrust- 
ful of what would happen under Home 
Rule when those things could occur 
under the Imperial Government. He 
was sorry he did not see the hon. Member 
for North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
in his place, for he wished to call the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to a 
statement he made in a recent speech at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The hon. Gentle- 
man in that speech said, “ Coercion was 
practised in Ulster—not* by Roman 
Catholic priests—not by fiery curates, 
but by the most staid and starched and 
prim Presbyterian ministers. Both in- 
side and outside their churches they 
intimidated the people.” He immediately 
wrote to the hon. Member for Louth and 
asked him if that statement were true, and 
for the name of any Presbyterian minis- 
ter guilty of such conduct, and he would 
have him brought before his Presbytery. 


Mr. Rentoul 
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The hon. Member for Louth did not 
answer the letter, but he (Mr. Rentoul) 
ee. there was ao truth in the state- 
men 

Mn. PINKERTON (GalwayBorough): 
I am sorry to interrupt my hon. Friend, 
but is it not a fact that a Presbyterian 
minister in South Tyrone called for a 
show of hands in his church ? 

Mr. RENTOUL said he could not 
answer his hon. Friend. He was dealing 
only with the statement made by the hon. 
Member for North Louth. The hon. 
Member said “ the Presbyterian ministers 
had out-distanced by long odds the 
priests of Meath.” If the hon. Member 
could produce the name of any Presby- 
terian minister guilty of such conduct he 
(Mr. Rentoul) would most assuredly 
have him brought before kis Presbytery 
and placed under discipline. He would, 
however, give the hon. Member for 
Louth another chance of accepting or 
declining the chailenge he had thrown 
down. 

Mr. R. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) said, that his hon. Friend who 
spoke last having called attention to the 
condition of agriculture in Ireland, he 
thonght it might now be opportune for 
him to make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject as it affected England. He thought 
the farmers of England would view the 
reference to agriculture in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech with what they were 
pleased to call in the country mixed 
ieelings. They would be glad to see 
that agriculture occupied so leading a 
position in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, but he thought they would view 
with some regret the fact that the Speech 
asked the House to take the subject into 
consideration instead of containing any 
announcement that Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment had taken it into consideration 
themselves. He had the honour of re- 
presenting perhaps the largest agricul- 
tural area of any constituency. In that 
there were ten agricultural societies, and 
as all these societies held meetings, they 
might be assured that they, and all other 
county Members similarly situated with 
himself, had had plenty of opportunity of 
considering the subject. They had also 
lately had a meeting at St. James’s Hall, 
called in the first instance by the Lan- 
eashire Farmers’ Club, whose invitation 
was responded to by 2,500 delegates from 
all parts of England as well as Ireland, 
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where the subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and considered, and where certain 
motions which were brought forward 
obtained a unanimous assent. He would 
therefore be glad to hear that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, in whom farmers generally 
had confidence, was prepared to act on 
some of those representations rather than 
merely inviting another inquiry. There 
had been five inquiries on agriculture 
between the years 1815 and 1845; there 
had been two celebrated inquiries in the 
more recent memory of Members of this 
House; one in the year 1879, at which 
two members from America were present 
to make inquiries on the subject, 
and the other lately, under Lord 
Iddesleigh. He did not know to what 
extent Members and those interested in 
the subject had studied these Reports, but 
he thought that the House should be 
looked to to give remedies rather than to 
dwell unnecessarily on the sufferings of 
the agricultural world at the present 
time. On the occasion of Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s Commission, Mr. Caird, who was 
considered the first agricultural authority 
of the time, said that in his opinion the 
landowners were losing £20,000,000 
yearly, that the farmers were losing about 
an equal sum, and that the labourers were 
losing about £1,500,000a year at this time. 
These losses have gone on increasing, 
and little inquiry would be needed to 
convince the Government how intense 
was the agricultural depression. The 
agricultural labourers numbered about 
1,500,000. It would be difficult to get 
an exact return of the tenant farmers and 
jandowners'; but he believed, if the families 
were multiplied by six, they would 
amount to 16,000,000 of the population, 
and if, in addition, the inhabitants of the 
towns dependent on agriculture were 
added, it would be easy to see that more 
than half the population of the United 
Kingdom was interested in agriculture. 
As one of the outcomes of the Commis- 
sion to which he had referred, Lord Win- 
chilsea, who had a hereditary interest in 
the labourers, had tried to promote a 
combination among all classes interested 
in agriculture ; and if it could be shown, 
as he hoped it would be, in a year, or 
probably, in a few months, that half the 
population was in that combination, he 
felt they should come before the House 
in a much stronger position, and that 
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then the agricultural interests would be 
attended to. He should like to point out 
that there was a Board of Agriculture in 
existence 100 years ago which exercised 
a far greater influence on agriculture than 
the present Board. They were deeply 
grateful for what the present Board had 
done in staving off contagious diseases. 
The old Board to which he had referred 
was a real bona fide Board. It consisted 
of 15 Peers and 15 Members of that House, 
and occasionally selected as many as 300 
agriculturists to discuss agricultural ques- 
tions with the Board, thereby obviating 
any necessity for a Committee. It 
disseminated agricultural information 
throughout all parts of the United King- 
dom and made inquiries, in which respect 
the President of the present Board might 
usefully copy its example. It also 
increased the grant to the Board. 
That Board was the foundation of the 
Agricultural Department in the United 
States, and it was also the precedent for 
Agricultural Departments in many foreign 
countries. But in this country the far- 
mers never had the amouat of informa- 
tion disseminated among them as they 
had in America, simply because in 
the latter country the farmers could 
control the vote, whilst in this 
country it was not supposed to be 
possible for them to do so. One point 
on which the late Agricultural Conference 
was most firm was on the question of 
further relief in local taxation, and he 
ventured to express the hope that the 
claims of the agriculturists to a larger 
grant in the present year would receive 
favourable consideration. Another point 
on which stress was laid was the ques- 
tion of marking all foreign meat which 
came to this country, and which was 
then sold as English meat. He admitted 
this might be a difficult question to deal 
with, but if a Committee were appointed, 
the subject was one which might very 
properly be brought under their con- 
sideration. Another subject which might 
also be considered was whether the pro- 
ducer got a fair share of the profits. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Address raised the old cry against the 
landords. Of all connected with the 
soil he believed the landlords were the 
most suffering. In this connection he 
should like to read a short extract from 
an essay which appeared in the Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journal in 1871 
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on the condition of the English agricul- 
tural labourer, which was written by 
Mr. John Dent, M.P. . Mr. Dent said— 


“ Honour is due, not oniy to the great terri- 
torial magnates of England, who have made 
their estates rich with comfortable homes and 
pleasant dwellings for the labourers upon them 
(and there are many of these whom we might 
name), but still more to many a landlord of 
only limited means and interest in his property, 
who is manfully striving to do what is right 
for his people, and sacrificing his own pleasures 
for what he conceives to be his duty to those 
who are to some extent dependent upon him.” 


If that statement were true he asked 
whether it was not possible to make ad- 
vances to landlords at a lower rate of 
interest than at present ? He wished to 
add that in 1885 he was returned to 
support the Member for Midiothian, and 
he remembered the first item in the Pro- 
gramme for that year was a Registration 
Bill. About 90 Liberal County Mem- 


bers were returned, and they met to con- 
sider what steps they should take so as 
best to support the Member for Mid- 
lothian in carrying out his Programme. 
They begged of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to introduce a Local Government 
Bill or a Registration Bill before he in- 


troduced a Home Rule Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, stated that it 
was necessary to bring forward the 
Home Rule Bill before proceeding with 
any other measure, and he replied in a 
similar strain to a second Memorial 
signed by 150 Members ; the time of the 
House being completely wasted by the 
right hon. Gentleman bringing forward 
his Home Rule Bill. He was convinced 
that had the right hon. Gentleman taken 
the advice which was given to him in 
that year he would have enjoyed a 
longer term of power and not been 
in Opposition for the last six years. 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.) 
said, there was a matter to which he 
wished to refer. He understood that in 
his absence the hon. and _ gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson,) without any notice, made 
an attack upon him, and _ charged 
him first with theft and finally 
with murder. He would‘ask was it in 
accordance with the Rules of the House 
that such charges should be made 
against any Member, no matter on 
which side of the House, in his absence 
and without due notice? He would, 
therefore, ask permission to reply to 
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these cowardly and unfounded charges 
that the Member for North Armagh had 
thought well to make against him. He 
understood the Member for North 
Armagh had said— 

“That down at Woodford, that notorious 
place where so many murders had taken place, 
there was a bailiff nicknamed ‘ Balaclava,’ and 
Mr. Roche had made a speech in which he said 
that the landlords might have their Balaclava, 
but the tenants would have their Fontenoy. 
A few days afterwards the man was murdered.” 
He (Mr. Roche) was born in Woodford ; 
he had resided there up to the present, 
and within his recollection no murder 
had ever occurred in the district of 
Woodford with the exception of the 
one to which the hon. Gentleman 
had _ alluded. No doubt he (Mr. 
Roche) did make the speech to which 
reference had been made, but he did not 
use the language which had been attri- 
buted to him. He did say, under strong 
*provocation—the landlords having issued 
numerous writs of ejectment—that no 
doubt the landlords might have their 
Balaclava, but the time would come 
when the people would have their 
Fontenoy. That speech was made in 
the early part of December, and the 
bailiff was not shot until the 3rd of March 
following, but the Member for North 
Armagh had told the House that the 
bailiff was shot within two days of the 
day on which the speech was delivered. 
If the authorities believed for a moment 
that he was instrumental in the slightest 
degree in getting this man shot, how 
was it that they summoned him to 
attend at the inquest which was held on 
the body? So much for that charge. 
The next charge was that he (Mr. 
Roche) stole a deer, and that he pleaded 
guilty. He never stole a deer; he never 
pleaded guilty of stealing a deer; and, 
finally, he was never fined for such,a 
thing; and he charged the Member for 
North Armagh to search the files or 
the records of the Court, and produce 
anything to show that he was ever fined 
for stealing a deer. Thirdly, the hon. 
Member said he was fined for tres- 
pass. He was fined for trespass, 
but the Member for North Armagh 
took very good care not to _ tell 
the House the circumstances under 
which he was fined. He was fined 
by Lord Clanricarde 12s. 6d. or fourteen 
days’ imprisonment because he showed 
Lady Ann Blunt and Mr, Wilfrid Blunt 
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over an evicted farm, although against 
Lady Ann Blunt and Mr, Wilfrid Blunt 
no action was taken. Then the hon. 
Member for North Armagh said, “ he 
next assaulted a policeman, to which charge 
he pleaded guilty and got three weeks’ 
imprisonment.” He did assault the police- 
man, and pleaded guilty to it, and he got 
three weeks’ imprisonment. But under 
similar circumstances—circumstances 
which he would relate to the House—he 
would do the same thing to-morrow. 
What were the circumstances ? A politi- 
cal meeting, at which Mr. Blunt and 
several other English gentlemen were to 
deliver addresses, and which was to be 
confined soleiy and entirely to speeches by 
English gentlemen, was proclaimed by 
the right hon. Gentleman who was then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. At that 
meeting there were hundreds of police- 
men and soldiers, and these swooped down 
on the meeting when about the platform 
and batoned and beat them. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt was arrested, and was brought to 
the police barracks. He (Mr. Roche) 
. was walking beside Lady Ann Blunt and 
just at his brother-in-law’s door, a man 
who was then in a delicate state of health 
and was since dead, his relative was 
standing. A policeman rushed at him, 
and struck him with his baton along the 
back of the head. He (Mr. Roche) had 
a stick in his hand, and he lifted it and 
struck the policeman. Instead of consider- 
ing an act of that sort a degradation he 
considered it one of the proudest acts of 
his life. Then the Member for North 
Armagh finally added, “shortly afterwards, 
on the 16th August, 1890, he was -fined 
£1 for trespass.” He was summoned no 
doubt, and was fined £1 for trespass upon 
lands that he had permission from the 
tenants who were paying rent to Lord 
Clanricarde to walk and shoot upon. 
But the Member for North Armagh did 
not tell the House that in the following 
September his (Mr. Roche’s) men caught 
Clanricarde’s bailiffs and his agents shoot- 
ing upon his bog, accompanied by two 
of the then Chief Secretary's policemen, 
who were protecting them. They 
were caught upon the bog and were 
summoned. A Removable Magistrate 
and an evicting landlord were on the 
Bench ; and though he protested against 
an evicting landlord sitting in judgment 
upon a case in which he was interested, 
the landlord insisted upon hearing the 
case. And what was the result? The 
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only defence that was attempted to be put 
in was that there were no cartridges in 
the guns, and the case was dismissed, and 
although in his case there was not a 
shadow of evidence against him he was 
fined £1. That was all he had to say. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, he did not intend to detain the House 
more than a few moments. He rose to 
express his great regret and disappoint- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Speech con- 
tained no reference whatever to the High- 
lands of Scotland, considering how the 
Higland people rallied to the support of 
the present Government at the last Elec- 
tion, and the confidence they had then 
reposed in them,:-he thought they had a 
right to expect some recognition would 
be made by the Government of their 
claims. In consequence of the very bad 
harvest of last year, the very low prices 
of stock, and the severe winter in the 
Highlands, the result was that a very 
large number of the Highland people 
were at this moment on the verge of 
starvation, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to them that the Government made 
no sign of giving any immediate relief. 
True, a Royal Commission had recently 
been appointed by the Government to in- 
quire into the land in the Highlands; butat 
the rate of the present progress made by 
that Commission, it must be a long time 
before a Report was submitted to the 
HIouse, and a long time must elapse 
before any practical legislation could be 
effected in their favour. He had no wish 
whatever to embarrass the Government. 
On the contrary ; he desired to give them 
a loyal, and faithful support in the critical 
time before them. At the same time, as 
a Highland Representative, he could not 
meekly submit to be entirely overlooked in 
this matter; and if the Government did 
not intend to introduce Bills of their own 
to afford relief to the Highlanders, he 
could only express the hope that they 
would not place any difficulties in the way 
of private Members doing so. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he should like, with the permission 
of the House, to refer to that portion of 
Her Majesty's Speech in which reference 
was made to the agricultural industry. 
He very much regretted that in that 
Speech they had nothing but platonic 
sympathy and no practical suggestions 
with the view to finding a remedy for 
this depression. He should have thought 
that the destitution and want of some- 
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thing like 8,000,000 of English people 
were as worthy of consideration as One 
Man One Vote, or tinkering with the regis- 
tration. He did not want to trouble the 
House with details of the agricultural 
ruin which was taking place in the part 
of the country which he came from. All 
he could say was this, that in the autumn 
miles upon miles of land which formerly 
were in cultivation were now shoulder 
high in thistles. He knew of a farm of 
400 acres in his constituency which 
was let at 1s. per acre free. That 
was, the landlord paid 6s. an acre 
for the pleasure of having somebody else 
to cultivate it. As for prices, a farm near 
him sold for under £3 an acre. Another 
farm of 800 acres of arable land was sold. 
The purchaser bought it before he had 
seen the farm. He paid down the first 
instalment of the purchase-money, but 
when he came and saw the farm he 
immediately went away again and 
nothing had been heard of him since. 
Another important point was that 
wages had gone down very much. 
They only got about Ils. per week 
in Essex now. That was worthy 
of the attention of the Government, 
for it was held and urged in the country 
that if the Tory Government could only 
be got out of power wages would go up 
to lis. per week. They did not want 
Her Majesty’s Government to effect 
everything at once. But they wished to 
suggest to them what they might do 
with advantage to the country. There 
was the question of rates and taxes. 
He saw no reason why a man with 
£10,000 a year should pay the same 
rates and taxes as a man who farmed 
200 acres; and he was of opinion 
that something should be done in the 
direction of modifying the incidence 
of taxation. The existing system ied to 
the flocking of large numbers of people 
into the towns and cities, with a con- 
sequent increase in the ranks of the 
unemployed. He had seen one or two 
very uncomplimentary letters on this 
subject—one, he thought, addressed to 
the Prime Minister by one of those 
gentlemen, the paid agitators, who were 
now going about. The condition of 
things which he had described was 
marked in regard to the Eastern Counties. 
On the tithe question he hoped the 
Government would not tinker any longer, 
but would advance money at, say, 24 per 
cent., that the tithe might be paid off. 


Major Rasch 
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*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, it was not his intention, in 
addressing the House on this occasion, 
to attempt to deal with the nebulous 
question of Home Rule—a measure 
which was referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. It 
was not, therefore, necessary for him at 
the present moment to consider at what 
time and under what circumstances the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian proposed ta relieve his sup- 
porters from the ludicrous position in 
which they had for so long been placed, 
of neither being able to explain or 
defend their policy or intentions in re- 
gard to that matter; nor was it for him 
to occupy the time of the House in 
speculating how it might be possible for 
him to give effect to the electoral 
addresses of those who composed his 
majority, and set up in Ireland, according 
to the promises of a large number of his 
English supporters— 

A subordinate legislative body with powers 
of self-government under definite safeguards 
and restrictions,” 
and the demands from Ireland of— 
“absolute autonomy, and complete indepen- 
dence of all Imperial control,” 


the most shadowy 


of 


except that — 
description, namely, a veto of the 
Throne on tke advice of the Irish 


Ministry. It was not for him either 
to consider upon what bases of reason 
or justice it would be _ possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman to reconcile 
the granting to Ireiand of that complete 
and absolute control of her own destinies 
with the retention by her of her right of 
interference in matters and things affect- 
ing Great Britain. But as many eppor- 
tunities would occur during the present 
Session of considering the proposals, he 
would not further refer to them now. But 
he noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian did not pro- 
pose for the moment to place his im- 
portant Home Rule proposals more 
conspicuously before the country than he 
could possibly help. With that species 
of legerdemain for which his Parlia- 
mentary career was so remarkable, he 
probably hoped to divert public attention 
from an effective and complete diagnosis 
of his Bill by the introduction of other 
measures tinkering and tampering with 
their constitutional system. No one 
could fail to appreciate that whenever a 
Liberal Government were in power, in- 
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stead of occupying their time in 
endeavouring to pass measures for the 
benefit of all classes of the community, 
they were for ever bringing in so-called 
reforms—measures calculated to excite 
rather than benefit the people, measures 
eaiculated to set the masses against the 
classes, and to raise that spirit of unrest 
and dissatisfaction amongst the people 
which was so fatal to real and substantial 
progress, and measures which, in reality, 
had for their object the keeping of them- 
selves in place and in power. They 
were promised Bills upon many subjects, 
and amongst them was raised the ques- 
tion of One Man One Vote. Now, he 
was uot going for one moment to say 
that great improvements might not be 
made both in our electoral system and in 
the system of registration. It appeared 
to him that it might be well, even at this 
early stage of the proceedings of this 
Session, whilst their minds were free 
from the heated controversy which no 
doubt would ensue, carefully to consider 
what this One Man One Vote proposal 
meant. He was by no means certain, 


even if it were carried into law, that it 
would benefit their political opponents as 


much as they imagined. Personally, it 
was competent for him to look at it from 
a perfectly ex parte point of view, 
inasmuch as, from careful investigation, 
he had ascertained that it would not 
affect in the slightest degree any of the 
borough seats in North or North-West 
London. Now, this proposal might have 
a specious ring about it when addressed 
to an audience from a platform, but it 
did not so highly recommend itself when 
carefully examined and considered. What 
could be more attractive than to propose 
to give equality of voting power to 
every man in the United Kingdom ? 
But this proposal would go but a very short 
way in that direction, if it made any 
advance at all. It simply fringes the 
matter, dealing with a point which in 
reality was not of pressing importance, 
and leaving absolutely untouched the 
very much more important question of 
the inequality of power exercised by the 
various constituencies and parts of the 
United Kingdom in comparison to their 
strength of polling power. This proposal 
of One Man One Vote was one of those tin- 
kering matters so dear to the Radical mind, 
especially where they imagined that its 
adoption would give them some petty 
Party advantage. They told them, no 
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doubt, their action was non-political. He 
should like to know, if it was, why they 
were so ardent in pressing it forward, for 
in itself it was not a pressing question, 
but stood subordinate to many which 
were occupying public attention. If the 
House was to be asked to deal with the 
matter, he would venture to point out 
that there was the larger measure of the 
relative strength of constituencies, which 
must be considered at one and the same 
time if true equality of electoral power 
was to be attained. Were the advocates 
of One Man One Vote content that 
Ireland should be over-represented to the 
number of 20 Members, and Wales to 
the extent of three? But the inequality 
did not end there. He found that the 
average of the electorate returning 
Unionist Members in the last Parliament 
from Ireland was 9,000, and Separatists 
only 6,755; whilst, to refer to indi- 
vidual instances, he saw that in Galway 
1,655 electors sent one Representative 
here; in Kilkenny, 1,639 sent one 
Member ; in Newry, 1,875 electors sent 
one; or, in all, 5,169 electors sending to 
this House three Members; whilst 
Wandsworth, a large and populous 
suburb of London, which in 1892 had 
16,283 electors, sent only a_ single 
Member to this House. That was the 
kind of political inequality which called 
for redress, and which he ventured to 
assert could not long be permitted to 
continue. It was ridiculous and absurd 
to say that by the so-called One Man 
One Vote they were giving equal electoral 
power in the face of the example he had 
quoted, and which was one out of many 
that might be given. What was the use 
of giving a man one vote, and one 
only, and talking about equal electoral 
power, when one will have a two- 
thousandth share in returning Members 
to Parliament, and the other a 
sixteen thousandth share? Did not 
Her Majesty’s Ministers see that in 
the former case the voter had eight 
times the voting power of the voter in 
the second case? Then he would fur- 
ther ask to whom did they find the 
greatest power of the single vote belong ? 
Was it with the most intelligent elector, 
the most hard-working, and, above all, 
the most independent ? Not a bit of it. 
By the Reform and Redistribution Bill 
of 1885 the greatest power was not given 
to that class of voter, but, in many cases 
in Ireland, to the less intelligent and 
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illiterate. As yet the Returns which 
were ordered last August of the illiterate 
voters in the last General Election had 
not been issued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He regretted this, because the 
information they contained would ma- 
terially assist his argument; but in their 
absence he was driven to those last avail- 
able. It would be within the recollection 
of Members who were in the House last 
Parliament that he carried a Motion last 
Session in favour of abolishing the illite- 
rate vote by a majority of more than two 
to one. If the Government were really 
anxious to do something in the way of 
electoral reform, why did not they give 
effect to that deliberately expressed 
opinion of the House of Commons ? 
Not to trouble the House with many 
figures, he would simply briefly state 
that at the Election of 1886 one out of 
every five electors in Ireland claimed to 
vote as illiterates, one out of every 64 
in England, and one out of every 74 in 
Scotland. In the County of Donegal, 


out of 18,000 electors, 7,903 claimed that 
they were unable to read and write; in 
Monaghan 3,000 out of 12,000 claimed 
to vote as illiterates; whilst in Tyrone 
9,957 out of a total of 26,787 so claimed 


to vote. But whilst the statements he 
then placed before the House were un- 
answerable, and showed that undue 
spiritual and other influences were 
brought to bear at the poll, to which 
the voters were marched like sheep, and 
had to vote openly in order to prevent 
themselves being placed under the bane 
of those whom they considered their 
spiritual or political supporters. He did 
not intend to say any more on the matter 
at present, except to refer to the fact 
that the decisions of an impartial legal 
tribunal in Ireland have clearly shown 
how grave the evil was, and the gross 
intimidation practised in certain election 
contests in that county. Having thus 
briefly referred to the grave anomalies 
really existing in the present mode of 
election to this House, he wished as 
briefly to refer to the Bill which was 
brought in last Session by the right hon. 
Gentleman who was now First Commis- 
sioner of Works. It was, if he remem- 
bered rightly, brought forward for dis- 
cussion on a Wednesday, and, as showing 
the interest felt in this so-called burning 
question by the last Parliament, he be- 
lieved it was more than an hour before 
the subject, and the anticipated burning 
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eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
were able to secure a House. This Bill 
was said to affect 200,000 persons. It 
is impossible for him to say what propor- 
tion of the 200,000 persons so affected 
voted either for the Tory Party or the 
Party opposite. He did not imagine 
that such a Bill would affect the Electoral 
Returns of the Conservative Party as 
largely as its supporters either hoped or 
expected. But in regard to these 2,000 
persons, he took it that they had property 
in various parts of the country, and that 
they were men of influence, and they might 
depend upon it that, however they have 
previously voted, they would certainly 
alienate them from their side by taking 
away from them the right to vote in all 
places where they have the requisite 
qualifications. They (the Government 
Party) would no doubt at the same time 
make them pay rates and taxes—neay, 
more, they might even make them, as 
ratepayers, pay their pro rata share of 
the stipends they were proposing to give 
to Members of Parliament; yet they 
would debar them from voting for any 
but one of those Members. They would 
not, he repeated, gain as much as 
they thought; but they would, no 
doubt, succeed in undermining the 
old principle once dear to the Whigs 
as well as Tories—namely, that taxation 
and representation should go together. 
They would further attack that prin- 
ciple, he supposed, in their Registration 
Bills, and endeavour to do away with 
any rating qualification for the register ; 
they would abolish what they describe as 
the non-residential qualification of the 
dual voter, and they would establish in 
lieu of it, by means of continuous ocecu- 
pation, a principle by which a large 
number of bogus voters could be forced 
into any constituency a fortnight before 
an election. They would further, by 
shortening the term of qualification and 
by the Continuous Occupation Clause, 
render personation difficult, if not im- 
possible, of detection. But whilst they 
might be able to take away the dual 
vote, they would not be able to destroy 
the influence which those who hold them 
might henceforward use against them. 
What could their object be in this other 
than to do what they had always aimed at 
doing—drive the residential gentry from 
the country, and destroy any influence 
they may possess? Their driving the 
landowners from Ireland had not proved 
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a marked success or benefit to that 
country ; nor did he think it would be so 
here. They might take away from them 
the last fragment of interest they might 
feel in discharging their public duties, 
by depriving them of their votes, of their 
duties as County Magistrates, and 
by lessening their control and manage- 
ment over their own estates ; but of one 
thing they might be assured, that if they 
were driven from those pursuits they 
would have but the more leisure to de- 
vote their attention and energies to the 
political life of the country. Let him 
take a concrete instance of what they 
proposed to do. He supposed the case 
of an owner of land in Herefordshire—a 
man who farmed a certain amount of 
land, employed a good deal of labour, 
paid considerably in rates, and was an 
active member of the Local Bodies, and 
endeavoured to interest himself in every 
local work of a beneficial character, and 
he supposed this man also happened to 
be a large employer of labour in Bir- 
mingham, where he paid largely also to 
the rates, took an interest in local 
politics, and where he was obliged to 
make his home half the yearround. Would 
not that man feel that he was distinctly 
and unfairly treated, and rightly so, by 
being deprived of his right of voting, as 
he now did in both places in which he 
took so much interest, and to whose ex- 
penditure he so largely contributed ? As 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Hackney said last Session, they should 
put their constitutional machine to some 
practical work instead of stopping from 
time to time to dangle these little bits of 
constitutional change before the electors. 
It was idle to put on the smoothing plane 
before they had used the jack plane ; 
that was to say, so long as there existed 
the vast inequality in the value of each 
vote in the constituencies as at present, 
it seemed trivial to bring forward a 
matter of this kind. In his opinion, they 
ought to deal in electoral reform in the 
same way as they did in Scotland. Be- 
fore 1832 there was an abuse of the 
plural vote in that country, but the re- 
form which put an end to it was not that 
of abolishing plural voting, but by pre- 
venting faggot voting and by increasing 
the number of voters, so as to make the 
plural voting comparatively unimporiant. 
In conclusion, he wished to say that, in 
his opinion, the abolition of the plural 
vote, the redistribution of seats, the 
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prevention of Illiterate Voting Clauses, 
and the efficient amendment of the Re- 
gistration Laws are all matter which 
cannot be dealt with in fairness, justice, 
and equity by anything like piecemeal 
legislation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
really wished to secure an equal elec- 
toral voice to the whole country, they 
could only do so, in his opinion, by wide 
and comprehensive Bills dealing with the 
whole question in all its aspects. The 
simple proposal to do away with dual 
voting would not check gerrymandering ; 
it would rather give a stimulus to it. 
Let the House suppose that he had a 
vote for Midlothian and also for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ; that he re- 
sided a part of the year in each of those 
constituencies. He supposed that even 
the most Radical measure would not go 
so far in the direction of unfairness and 
injustice as not to leave the elector who 
paid rates and taxes in two parts of the 
country the option as to where he exer- 
cised the franchise ? Both he and all 
other Conservatives similarly situated 
would declare their option for Midlothian. 
The Agents of both Political Parties 
would take care to pour their voting 
power into all closely-contested seats. 
Though, no doubt, the Radical elec- 
tioneering agents, by importing under 
the Continuous Occupation Clauses of 
their Registration Bill large numbers of 
illiterate voters from Cork and other 
Irish constituencies just before an elec- 
tion into Midlothian, Glasgow, or Perth, 
would attempt to return by this 
monstrous process fictitious Scotch Re- 
presentatives holding the Gladstonian 
faith; and he, for his part, should, 
therefore, oppose these tinkering reforms 
as useless and vexatious, and as sub- 
versive of the best and truest interests of 
the people. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Morwey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Mr. Speaker, I 
followed the hon. Member who has just 
sat down with all that attention which 
has been given to other Members of this 
House, but I hope he will not think that 
I am lacking in courtesy if I refrain from 
following him through the somewhat 
discursive topics over which he ranged in 
his speech. Much of it was undoubtedly 
more suited to the Second Reading of the 
Bill which will be brought ia by the 
Prime Minister, and the other topics were 
not sufficiently entered upon to deserve 
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more elaborate comment. The discussion 
to-night opened with the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), and he was speedily 
followed by the right-hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
It is no disparagement? to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to say that a speech 
made by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham is one of as great importance 
almost as can be delivered in this House. 
But if the speech delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman is all that he has to say 
on the opening of so critical a Session as 
this—if what he said to-night is the last 
word he has to say on the character of 
this Session—if the topies he touched 
upon are not to be touched upon in any 
different spirit, he will disappoint those 
who surround him. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman began by touching on 
foreign affairs. And how did he show 
his fitness for guiding the deliberations of 
this House in foreign affairs? I do not 
think I have ever heard more mischievous 
utterances in this House than those 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon one of the most delicate 
questions of foreign affairs. He 
charges the Prime Minister and my- 
self with using language before the 
election which has led—[ Opposition 
cheers|—I do not suppose Gentle- 
men who cheer that statement remember 
a word of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
taxed us with being the cause of certain 
embarrassments. [Renewed Opposition 
cheers.| Yes, but do you reflect now 
what is likely to be the effect of what he 
said to-night ? Everybody knows that 
the suecess which has attended our pre- 
sence in Egypt during the last few years 
has been due to what ?—to co-operation 
between the Khedive and the English 
representative. I wonder whether the 
English representative will thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for the language he 
used to-night about the Khedive. He 
called him young, which is not an abusive 
epithet. He called him vain, which is. 
He called him fanatical, which shows 
how little the right hon. Gentleman 
knows about the subject. It is ludicrous. 
But how is that co-operation to continue 
upon which the successful course of affairs 
in Egypt depends if statesmen of the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman feel 
themselves at liberty to use language 
which must have the effect of alienating 
the Khedive and of provoking and in- 
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citing him to desert that course of co- 
operation upon which our success de- 
pends? The right hon. Gentleman, in 
that genial solicitude and friendly spirit 
with which we know he is animated, 
asked us sundry questions. He asked us 
questions about Uganda. I would point 
out to the House that so long as Gentle- 
men opposite were in office nothing was 
done and not a word was spoken to show 
that they did not contemplate the aban- 
donment of Uganda afier the withdrawal 
of the East Africa Company. [Mr. A.J. 
Batrour dissented.] In spite of the 
dissenting gesture of the Leader of the 
Opposition, I say that nothing was done 
or said to show that they did not con- 
template the abandonment of Uganda. 
For example, in June of last year my 
noble Friend, Lord Kimberley, put to the 
then Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary a question. The Prime Minister 
had said that a railway would have to be 
made, but that a pretty considerable in- 
terval of time would be occupied in the 
construction of that railway. Lord 
Kimberley said— 

“Lord Salisbury will forgive my saying that 
there will be a very considerable time before 
this railway is completed, and I would like to 
know "— 
the question the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham put to- 
night— 

“what our relations with the country will be 
during this long interval.” 

To that most pregnant, pithy, and proper 
question the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary said not one single word of 
reply. Uganda bristles with difficult ques- 
tions, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham perhaps has 
not considered all these difficult questions. 
If he had he would not grudge us the 
time that has been demanded for an 
inquiry into the real nature of the 
problem which you are called on to deal 
with. But, however that may be, a 
Motion is down on the Paper of the 
House in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, and when 
that Motion is made—and whether 
Papers will be ready by that time I am 
not sure, but they are in the course of 
preparation—that will be the time for 
further consideration of this much more 
difficult question than the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes it to be. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman, as the third 
topic of his speech, enlarged upon the 
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question in which the House undoubtedly 
and evidently takes great interest—I 
mean the release of certain prisoners. I 
am not going to say that the passage 
which the right hon. Gentleman quoted 
from a speech made by me in 1888 in 
Dublin is anything but a complete mis- 
representation of the whole purport of 
that passage. The amnesty movement 
for the dynamiters was not then active. 
Iam not sure if it was started. There 
is no word in that passage or in that 
speech which can possibly be applied 
as intended by me to relate to the 
dynamiters. Whatever I said then, I 
said not a word on that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that in July 
last, at the critical moment when 
Members were brought face to face with 
their .constituents, and I was challenged 
by a certain section of Irish constituents 
of mine as to whether I would or would 
not vote for this release, I told them 
frankly and fully, in a letter printed in 
all the newspapers at the moment, that I 
would not. Therefore, what is the use 
of going back to old speeches which have 
no bearing on this topic? I would 
gladly read that speech to the House— 
I have it somewhere—but I am not fond 
of the erambe repetita of old speeches. I 
defy anyone to find a word in that speech 
which applies todynamite. A curious argu- 
ment was used by the right. hon. Gentle- 
man with reference to the release of Egan. 
Theright hou.Gentleman saidthat my right 
hon. Friend released Egan to please— 
and as part of a bargain with—gentle- 
men opposite. And then he quotes a 
passage from a speech by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford to 
show that this will not satisfy them or 
please them at all, and will not be con- 
sidered by them as a bargain. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
pardon. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
assert that in the speech I have just 
made I said he had released Egan in 
order to please hon. Members opposite ? 
I said nothing of the kind. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I fail to 
understand. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: May I 
explain what I did say? I said that 
under ordinary circumstances I should 
not criticise these releases, or the exer- 
cise of the clemency of the Crown in 
any case, but that from the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, I and 
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others had cencluded that they were 
part of a general policy of release; but 
that having heard the statement of the 
Prime Minister on Tuesday last, I ac- 
cepted it in full, and that so far as the 
Home Office was concerned I had not 
a single word of criticism to offer. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Of course, I 
entirely accept what the right hon. 
Gentleman says, but I fail to see the 
point of his argument—and I fail to see 
the point of his quotation from the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford. However, I do not wish 
to labour that point. [Jronical Opposi- 
tion Laughter.| Well, you may think 
that we are bad and sinister men if you 
please, but do not think that we are 
so foolish as to commit these acts, which 
you think are bad acts, in order to fulfil 
a bargain which is not going to be kept 
by the other side. The right hon. 
Gentleman wound up with what I think, 
with all due respect for his great abilities 
and powers, was about the most puerile 
question or set of questions ever put in 
this House. Now, to-day he wants to 
know what are the provisions of the Bill 
for the better government of Ireland. 
If he really wants to know, all that need 
happen is that this Debate should come 
to an end, and the Bill will be brought 
in the nextday. I cannot imagine a more 
lame and impotent conclusion toa speech 
than a series of questions of that kind 
within a possible few hours, and within 
a certain few days, of the production of 
a Bill in all its details. I will return 
later on to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the release of the Gwee- 
dore prisoners. The Debate began with 
a speech by the leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). With the temper 
of that speech I can find, so far as the 
present Government are concerned, little 
fault, though I should find much fault 
with its temper so far as the great ques- 
tion of the relations between England 
and Ireland is concerned. The right 
hon. Gentleman opened the debate by 
charging me with dropping precautions 
for the detection and punishment of 
crime in Ireland, which, if I had been 
alive to my duty as one of those respon- 
sible for Government in Ireland, I should 
not have dropped. Well, after all, the 
test of a policy lies in broad facts—and 
what are the broad facts ? 1 will come to 
particular facts ina moment. Let us first 
lock at the broad facts of the condition 
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of Ireland, in spite of what the right 
hon. Gentleman considers an almost 
criminal piece of action on our part. 
Agrarian outrages, which in 1891 were 
472, were in 1892 405. For the first 
six months of 1892, when Gentlemen 
opposite were in power, they were 231 ; 
for the second six months, when that 
which the right hon. Gentlemen regards 
as a great instrument of government 
had dropped from our hands 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Instrument 
of conviction. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
whether you call it instrument of 
conviction or of government. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that go- 
vernment consists in conviction. I do 
not. Well, in 1891 the whole crime, 
agrarian plus non-agrarian, was 1,879 ; 
in 1892 it was 1,840. The agrarian 
charges from August 22nd, 1891—I 
want to take this every way, that the 
House may see that I am not playing 
any of those juggling tricks with figures 
with which—most calumniously—Dublin 
Castle is sometimes charged—to January 
23rd, 1892, were 151; from August 
22nd, 1892, to January 23rd, 1893, they 
were 129. Take other tests. The 
right hon. Gentleman will, I am sure, 
see the importance of these tests. Take 
the rent test, the favourite test of Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Rents were never 
better paid than now, with no Crimes 
Act in force. More than that, I hear 
from those who have the best means of 
knowing, and who, as far as I am aware, 
have no special bias, that the feeling be- 
tween the police and the people during 
the last three or four months has been 
better than it has ever been since 1879. 
There are other facts which illustrate 
the social condition of Ireland. There 
are the Winter Assizes. Did they bear 
out the proposition that the revocation 
of the Proclamation for putting the 
Crimes Act into operation was a failure 
and a source of disaster? Take the 
four Provinces. In Connaught there 
was a decline both in serious crimes 
and in minor offences. In Munster there 
was a decrease of 21 in serious crimes, 
and there was, I admit, an increase of 
165 in minor offences. In Ulster there 
was an increase, no doubt, of 14 serious 
crimes in the county represented by my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Saun- 
derson). Of these eight were of a 
party character arising out of the 
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elections, leaving an increase of six 
ordinary . cases, which I am_ sure 
he will admit is of noe account in a 
county of a large and populous character. 
Lastly, in the Province of Leinster, there 
was a decrease of 19 in serious and of 
165 in minor offences, and save the two 
counties of Meath and Westmeath, where 
there was a certain increase, though not a 
very large one, the Chief Baron said that 
everything appeared to be as satisfactory, 
as orderly, and as peaceable as could be 
expected. Now, I have some more 
figures, but I think I will spare the 
House. As to convictions, there is a point 
attempted to be made upon the Winter 
Assizes. Under the head of convictions 
in the Winter Assizes of 1891-92, the 
convictions were 58. In the Winter 
Assizes of 1892 the convictions were 60. 
Then the right -hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition dropped an 
innuendo—which, I am bound to say, he 
withdrew when I contradicted him—that I 
had kept back certain cases from these 
Winter Assizes in order to improve these 


figures. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never 
suggested that was the motive. I said it 
was for some motive unknown. I never 


made the other suggestion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, I understand 
that ; but as the reason was left unknown, 
gentlemen on his own side of the House 
thought that he had found me out in some 
sinister practice. There was no sinister 
practice. First of all, I ought to say 
upon this matter, as the right hon. 
Gentleman well knows, that the Chief 
Secretary has nothing whatever to do 
with this part of public administration. 
I was never consulted directly or in- 
directly any more than any other Chief 
Secretary. It was the business entirely 
of the Attorney General. Secondly, it is 
untrue to say that bail cases were 
excluded. There were 216 cases returned 
at these Winter Assizes, of which 46 
were bail cases. Now to measure that 
51 cases were the bail cases returned for 
the Winter Assizes last year, therefore I 
agree there were 5 fewer cases. I agree 
further that there was a very large number 
of bail cases reserved, 129, but of these 81 
were cases arising out of election riots, 
cases which were never meant to be sent 
at great trouble and expense to Winter 
Assizes. If I had been disposed to have 
pursued a Machiavellian policy, it would 
have been our interest to send as many 
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which the right hon. 


for reasons 
Gentleman will well understand. 
I hope that innuendo, as I think 
it was, has been disposed of. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the only 
part of the Crimes Act which he left in 
foree was those clauses and provisions 
which allowed a change of venue and 
secret inquiries. I refer to the first 
Section of the Act. He resented the 
hint which was charitably insinuated by 
some gentlemen below the Gangway that 
the dropping of the Crimes Act practi- 
cally, except in those two matters, was 
in view of the near approach of the 
General Election. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “Oh, no; it was an affair of 
long standing.” Now, if there was one 
part of Ireland where I shouid have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Government would have regarded 
the Crimes Act as of importance it was 
the County of Clare. When was the 
proclamation revoked in the County of 
Clare? This affair of long standing! 
It was revoked on the 22nd of July, 1892, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That was 
after the election. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman had such confidence 
in this instrument of government, this 
instrument of conviction, how came he to 
drop it in the County of Clare, where, if 
anywhere, I should have thought it was 
most needed ? Let us look at this; for 
this, after all, is not a small question. 
It is a general question of what, after 
all, has been the effect of the operation 
of that section allowing secret inquiry, 
which he blames me so much for drop- 
ping. The right hon. Gentleman on 
Tuesday night asked me how many men 
had been made amenable to the law for 
offences in Clare and elsewhere during 
the last few months. I would just like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
his secret inquiry clause did for them. 
We spent many nights in this House, I 
well remember, upon that section, and 
what is the end of it? Thirty-four in- 
quiries were held, thirteen prosecutions 
followed, and eleven convictions. But in 
the county of Clare four inquiries only 
were held, as to which the right hon. 
Gentleman especially interrogated me— 
four inquiries were held, there were no 
prosecutions and no convictions, I do 
not triumph in that, but I show that in 
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dropping the power of using Section 1 
of the Crimes Act, I have only dropped 
a weapon which was of little use to those 
who forged it, which was no use in 
the county where you would suppose 
it would be most needful, and which 
would be of no use at this moment. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh said to-night, in a very hand- 
some way, that he was bound to admit 
that I had done much less mischief than 
he had apprehended. I was glad to hear 
that, because there are some hon. Gentle- 
men sitting near him who have been 
going about—for example, there was the 
hon. Member for the St. Stephen's Green 
Division of Dublin—who said that I 
represented the embodied spirit of revo- 
lution, and desired to carry out the views 
of Danton and Robespierre. Sir, he says 
that I am an apologist of the September 
massacres. I am no more of an apologist 
of the September massacre than I am of 
the gunpowder plot. But in what sense 
cau he say that during the time in which 
I have been in Ireland there has been 
anything like revolution? On the con- 
trary, the figures I have quoted show 
that whatever circumstances have fol- 
lowed the change of Governument—I will 
not be so arrogant as to call it an effect 
—I will leave it to others to say that— 
there has been an increase of order. My 
hon. and gallant Friend referred to the 
County of Clare, and he referred to a 
meeting of magistrates which was held 
there the other day, presided over by the 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. I have 
not a word to say against that meeting. 
I have every respect for the motives of 
those who got the meeting together, and 
I do not complain of the spirit in which 
its proceedings were conducted. But 
when those proceedings are made a_ 
charge against the present Irish Admin- 
istration, let us look at what those 
charges were. First, that the military 
force has been taken from Clare. Yes; but 
the military force was reduced, not in the 
year 1892, but in 1890, by the military 
authorities, with the full concurrence of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour). The second complaint 
was that we did not give the county of 
Clare its fair share of the free force of 
constabulary. The hon. Member ought 
to have known, and the magistrates must 
have known that we have no power by 
statute to increase the free forces until 
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the triennial revision, which takes place 
in 1894. But, then, you will say, you 
could increase the extra force. Is it our 
fault we did not increase the extra force ? 
It can be done, no doubt, if occasion 
arises. But mark what happened in 
March last year. The Grand Jury of 
Clare, composed mainly of those gentle- 
men who attended this meeting, asked 
for a reduction, and it was in consequence 
of their request, I presume, and with the 
full ¢onecurrence of the Government, that 
47 men were withdrawn. Then some 
figures were produced as to crime in 
Clare. They were not unfairly used, 
but more unfortunate figures for the 
theories of the hon. Gentleman I cannot 
imagine. In the year 1891 there was 
more crime in Clare than in 1892, and 
and there was more crime in the first half 
of 1892 than in the second half. These 
are the last figures I have to trouble the 
House with. Much has been said about 
Clare here and in other places. But I 
believe this statement cannot be disputed, 
that serious crimes in 1892 in Clare have 
been fewer than in any year since 1886. 
Take the murlers, firing at the person, 
killing or maiming cattle, and firing into 
The figures are thus: 22 in 


dwellings. 
1887, 18 in 1888, 27 in 1889, 24 in 1890, 


25 in 1891, and 12 in 1892. Now I 
hope I shall not be understood for a 
moment as saying that the state of this 
county is satisfactory. Few of those 
who have ever been responsible for the 
government of Ireland for many years 
have ever been able to say that. I think 
even the right hon. Gentleman himself 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) will admit that when 
he believed he had got the firmest hold 
upon Ireland, he knew that he had 
searcely any hold at all upon county 
Clare. There is no general organization, 
no systematic conspiracy ; but there has 
been an increase, no doubt, during the 
last three years of intimidation by local 
gangs for trivial private reasons. That 
is a state of demoralization most difficult 
for any administration to get at. All I 
can say is, that no measures are being 
relaxed, the stepping of the Crimes Act 
has had no effect of a bad kind, and I do 
not believe that all the powers the 
Crimes Act could confer would be worth 
anything in dealing with such a state of 
society. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Clare says that there may be further 
disorder in this county unless there is a 
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revision of rents. I can assure him that 
the matter is receiving attention, not only 
in Clare, but all over Ireland, and I can 
only hope, and indeed feel pretty con- 
fident that even if such a measure should 
not become law the state of Clare will 
improve. Now, my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Saunderson) produced a 
very dramatic effect by reading a tele- 
gram from the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Dublin to-night, on the subject of 
night seizures. I will tell the House 
quite plainly how that matter stands, just 
observing, in passing, that that telegram 
is not the last word, because there ought 
to be added to it that that decision is ap- 
pealed against, and will be heard by 
another Court. [An hon. MemBer: 
Since the speech.] The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman says that the notice of 
appeal has been given since the speech. 
[An hon. MemBer: Whose speech ?] 
Since the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I presume. He is quite mis- 
informed. The Crown Solicitor was 
instructed to appeal if the judgment went 
against us. ‘This is an important ques- 
tion. It is not a question to be decided 
without taking a great deal of trouble to 
find out how the law stands. I submit 
to this House that the policy of recent 
legislation has been to restrict the levying 
of writs and other ijegal processes by 
night. The Irish Government doubt the 
humanity, the policy, and, in spite of 
this important judgment, the charity of 
night serving of writs. The rule which 
the present Administration has laid down 
is the rule which carried Ireland through 
from 1837 to 1860; but there was only 
one way of testing it. We were told by 
the Sheriffs and others that to return to 
the old rule was illegal. There was one 
way of testing it, and that was by put- 
ting the rule into operation, and we then 
invited the Sheriff of Kerry to test the 
legality of our action, and it is his ease 
that has been heard to-day. We gave 
him every opportunity for obtaining a 
legal decision on the subject. Now, I 
want to make an observation which will 
startle right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
A Statute was passed in, I think, the 
14th and 15th year of the Queen, which 
made it a misdemeanour punishable by 
fine and imprisonment to execute process 
under Civil Bill decrees by night. Civil 
Bill decrees, I may explain to English 
Members, correspond very much to County 
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Court Judgments in this country. Will it 
be believed that under the government of 
law and order, out of 1,285 cases during 
the Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his supporters, in which 
lice protection was afforded by night, 
12 were seizures under Civil Bill de- 
crees? That is to say, 712 were statu- 
table misdemeanours aided and abetted by 
the police of the right hon. Gentleman. 
An hon. MemBer: Put them in the 
dock—they ought to be impeached. 
Another hon. Memser: Try them. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Possibly he may 
have some answer to make to that re- 
mark. If not, I would call the atten- 
tion of the House to this—that these acts 
were just as unlawful as cattle maiming 
or cattle lifting. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Legal moon- 
lighting ! 
Mr. J. MORLEY : 


Majesty's Mest 


The hon and 


learned Member for Mid Armagh charged 
me with making what he called a clean 
sweep in the appointment of Governors 
of County Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 
Hon. Gentlemen in England may think 
that is a little matter, but in Ireland 
they have so little local self-govern- 


ment that small things seem great. 
The hon. and learned Member said we 
had inflicted a deliberate slight—wanton 
affront—upon those whom he called 
* loyalists. I should like to explain this 
to the House, because it may prevent our 
being troubled with a great many ques- 
tions. Parliament votes one moiety of 
the cost of pauper lunatics, the other 
half is charged on the county cess, and 
that, mind you, is paid by the occupiers. 
The Lord Lieutenant rominates and 
appoints, in law, all the Governors, but, 
in practice, half are nominated by the 
Grand Jury, and the other half by the 
Lord Lieutenant. In appointing to 
Boards in 1892 the local contributory 
bodies confined their choice of representa- 
tives in some cases wholly—and in most 
cases almost wholly—to particular sections 
and a particular creed of the community. 
The hon. Gentleman who raised this 
point says he is most anxious to see 
Catholics and Nationalists placed on those 
Boards. He mentioned Armagh. The 
Roman Catholic population there is 46 
per cent. In 1892 the Grand Jury, out of 
18 members, nominated nine Protestants 
and“ two Catholics, and the Lord 
Lieutenant appointed seven Protestants 
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and two Catholics. Now, our mis- 
demeanour is that in 1893 we appointed 
five Roman Catholics and four Pro- 
testants, and yet we are charged with 
ostracism. Take Downpatrick ; the Roman 
Catholic population amounts to 30 per 
cent. In 1892 the Board consisted of 16 
Protestants and two Roman Catholics. 
In 1893 the Grand Jury nominated nine 
Protestants and no Catholics, and the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed three Pro- 
testants and six Roman Catholics. I 
will give the House one more instance : 
In Letterkenny, County Donegal, the 
Roman Catholic population is 77 per 
cent. In 1892, the Board consisting of 
17 members, there were 15 Protestants 
and two Roman Catholics. In 1893, 
under the system described as one of 
ostracism, the Grand Jury nominated 
eight Protestants and one Roman 
Catholic, but the Lord Lieutenant has 
appointed two Protestants and seven 
Roman Catholics. I have myself gone 
through the lists with the utmost care, I 
quite admit that there may in some cases 
have been omissions of gentlemen whose 
names those concerned would be glad to 
see restored. All I have got to say is, 
the remedy is not far to seek. If one of 
the nominees of the Grand Jury will 
agree to give way, I will undertake to 
say his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
will substitute for him the person desired. 
This ought not to be a matter of Party 
difference. I am amazed at the violence 
and warmth of the language used by hon. 
Gentlemen on this subject. Two or 
three years ago Lord Zetland, then Vice- 
roy, met Archbishop Logue, who com- 
plained that the greater part of his co- 
religionists had been weeded out of the 
Letterkenny Board. Lord Zetland pro- 
mised to consider the claims of his 
co-religionists. What Lord Zetland 
promised he would do we have done. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite cannot com- 
plain because the late Government 
brought in a Bill for better local govern- 
ment in Ireland, though we did not hear 
much of it. If that Bill had become law 
Governors of these asylums would have 
been appointed by popular elective 
County Councils. Why, then, do any of 
you quarrel with us for endeavouring to 
make some approach to the kind of selee- 
tion you proposed ? I have two other 
topics to allude to, but they are not un- 
important. The first is the Evicted 
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Tenants Commission. In considering 
the question of appointing this Commis- 
sion, I did so because I was brought face 
to face with a problem and a difficulty 
which will confréfit any Minister who 
now becomes responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. It is not only the 
Nationalists who feel the pressure of this 
question, and I was very glad to 
observe the other night that the Leader 
of the Opposition did not attack or 
criticise the policy of reinstatement. I 
presume he was in the same mind as he 
was on rather a memorable night in June, 
1891, when he said, with a vehemence 
almost amounting to passion, that, if he 
were an Irish landlord, he would sooner 
beg his bread than give in to the Plan 
of Campaign; but I noted farther on 
what followed. He said on that occasion 
that when the illegal conspiracy came to 
an end he would remember that, after all, 


“ these men were acted upon by those in whose 
advice they thought they could trust, and that 
they were compelled ”— 

Iam not responsible for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s history, I am only quoting— 


“by intimidation in many cases to follow 
courses which they regretted, and for my own 
part, even if it were not wholly to my own 
personal and pecuniary interest, I should desire 
to restore peace to that part of the country in 
which my property was situated, and to sec that 
on fair, equitable, and even generous terms, 
the tenants were restored to their ancient homes. 
Those are the principles on which I should act.” 
Mr. Speaker, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, or some one, has said those 
are the principles on which I have acted ; 
that the composition of the Commission 
was unfair on the face of it. [Cheers.] 
Yes, I agree it was unfair if you wanted 
to have one more pitched battle between 
the hon. Member for Cork and the hon. 
Mem er for South Hunts. If you 
wanted to fight over again the battle 
between the Irish landlords and the Irish 
tenants, with every cireumstance for 
passion, of provocation, for exasperation, 
I agree my Commission was not fairly 
appointed. But I cannot conceive any- 
thing more mischievous than the appoint- 
ment of a Commission upon any such 
principle as that would indicate. The 
Commission was not wanted to be a 
Court to try either Irish landlords or 
the Irish tenants. The hon. Member for 
Armagh spoke of this being a Com- 
mission to try landlords. He said with 
a reai paroxysm of extravagance, it was 
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a scandal to make such a Commission, 
Judges disposing of property, &«. How 
can any Commission of Inquiry dispose 
of property? It is quite true that the 
majority of the Commission were 
gentlemen of Nationalist sympathies. 
[ Laughter.| Oh! it is a great pity that 
in all those Commissions, since the Devon 
Commission downwards, you have kept 
gentlemen of Nationalist sympathies off. 
That has been the root of mischief. 
But though they were of Nationalist 
sympathies they were not appointed to 
try a political question. Who were they? 
They were men thoroughly conversant 
with the special difficulties of the case. 
Two of them were officials of the very 
highest competency, experience, and 
responsibility in connection with the 
land question in Ireland. Mr. Reding- 
ton, a landlord and county gentle- 
man, has held public employment ; 
he has been bred in the atmosphere 
of officialism, and, I would say, even 
of landlordism. I will not go more 
fully into these small points. I want 
the House to see that this was a sin- 
cere attempt to get at the solution of 
the difficulty. Mr. Redington’s speech 
was misquoted by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the other evening. 
What did he say ? He did not say that 
landlords were the worst enemies of that 
class in the country, but the landlords 
who supported the policy of Lord Salis- 
bury. Do hon. Gentlemen really be- 
lieve that the fact of three out of the 
four Commissioners having Nationalist 
sympathies impairs their capacity of 
judging equitably and practically of a 
practical and existing evil? Then the 
President. What better guarantee 
could I have given to Parliament and 
the country than my invitation to an 
English Judge of great ability, full of 
those deep traditions of respect for law, 
for private rights, and for the founda- 
tions of property ? I will be quite 
frank with the House of Commons. I 
knew all along, and I know now, that it 
will be very diffcult—perhaps it will be 
impossible — to settle this question 
against violent opposition from the land- 
lords. It was my plain interest to avoid 
every word and every step that could 
provoke or irritate the landlords, and 
that I was not unsuccessful in this was 
shown by the fact that, in spite of your 
discontent and suspicion with the com- 
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position of the Commission, the land- 
lords, down to the very hour when 
its proceedings began, were will- 
ing to bring their cases before it. 
Then you could not have believed it was 
a packed Commission. For if you believed 
it was a packed Commission you would 
have turned your backs upon it. 
You complain that the Commission was 
partial. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way made that complaint. Nothing short 
of asmall Commission of archangels would 
have satisfied them. Why did the land- 
lords break off? Because the Presj- 
dent refused to allow counsel to cross- 
examine. I was never more amazed in 
my life than when the Leader of the 
Opposition took the point that cross- 
examination should have been allowed 
because this was a Viceregal Commission. 
What on earth has that got to do with 
it? It does not matter whether the 
Commission sits by the authority of Vice- 
regal or Royal Warrant. The propriety 
of cross-examination depends upon the 
nature of the matter under investigation. 
It was a most irrelevant point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I laid no 
stress upon that. I pointed out that, if 
the right hon. Gentleman relied upon 
precedent, precedent is against him, but 
I said I put those matters aside. I 
distinctly recollect I said that my view 
was that this Commission could not do 
anything unless there was in it some 
machinery to carry out efficient cross- 
examination, and I endeavoured to show 
by examples that no such machinery 
existed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will not press 
that too heavily against the right hon. 
Gentleman. But what does he mean by 
saying precedent is against me? Does 
he mean to say that in Viceregal Com- 
missions cross-examination has been 
universal? There have been 13 such 
Commissions in 32 years, and of those 
Commissions seven allowed cross-exami- 
nation and six did not. Therefore the 
precedent, it is true, by a majority of 
one, is against me. : 

Mr. CARSON : Did they disallow it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say. 
Reference is made to the language of 
Mr. Justice Day, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Armagh, with a recklessness 
which, if I may so without offence, gives 
me a very indifferent idea of the accuracy 
of Conservative Members of the Irish Bar, 
said Mr. Justice Day had taken this 
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particular point about Viceregal Com- 
missions. I have read the report of what 
the Judge said at the Belfast Com- 
mission, and there is * one word about 
Viceregal Commission™nit. Mr. Justice 
Day used in 1886 at Belfast the same 
language that Mr. Justice Mathew used 
recently in Dublin. I need hardly say 
counsel were importuning him to be 
heard, but Mr. Justice Day, while ex- 
pressing his pleasure at seeing so 
numerous a bar ranged before him, and 
while commenting on the assistance it 
would be in their power to afford him, 
said he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood he was not sitting there to 
administer justice between parties, nor to 
determine any issues whatever, for none 
were raised before them; they were 
sitting simply as a Court of Inquiry, for 
the purpose of obtaining information 
which would enable them to report to 
the Crown on the matters referred to 
them. Mr. Justice Day also remarked it 
was perfectly well known that the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into 
corrupt practices did not have counsel 
before them. Finally, be said—“TI deny 
the right of counsel to interfere. I will 
not recognise it in any shape or form.” 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: I sup- 
pose the humblest Member of this House 
may explain himself when he is accused 
of inaccuracy. I am not certain whether 
I said that Justice Day used the word 
Viceregal, but I repeat—and I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman will deny 
it—that in the case I mentioned Justice 
Day stated that he had statutory powers 
to summon witnesses ; that distinguished 
his case from the others I referred to, 
and that was the ground on which he 
based his refusal to allow that examina- 
tion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : At any rate, that 
was the ground on which the landlords 
based their action. I will not go into 
the question of the exact degree of 
amenity of the learned gentlemen who 
were engaged in the case of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission; but it is not 
denied that the proceedings of the Com- 
mission were conducted with undis- 
puted impartiality. Gentlemen who 
break the law from day to day may not 
thirk so. We shall in a few days have 
the Report of the Commission before us, 
and that will be the time to go fully into 
the question. I have thought it right 
to say this much in order to vindicate my 
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own motives and the motives of the Irish 
Government in appointing the Com- 
mission, and I hope to make hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway aware 
that they have made a great mistake in 
taking up this attitude against it. I only 
wish further to express my sense of the 
great obligation that those who care for 
a satisfactory solution of this question 
owe to the learned President, who at 
great sacrifice to himself undertook what 
has proved a thankless task—thankless 
so far as amenity and urbanity were con- 
cerned—but not thankless in good fruits, 
and I am in good hope, not knowing 
anything, that when the Commissioners 
report they will provide material for 
leading us some further way to the solu- 
tion of this difficult question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham laid some stress on 
the question of the Gweedore prisoners. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition the other night said— 
and I was rather surprised to hear it— 
that these men had been let out without 
my taking any steps either to discover 
the Judge’s opinion or to go into the 
merits of the case. I venture to think that 
this was a most extraordinary assumption. 


Why did the right hon. Gentleman say 
that I never went into the merits of the 


case? I read all the depositions, and 
then, in spite of the mockery of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, I thought there 
would be no harm in fortifying my 
lay judgment by obtaining the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor, who is, after 
all, President of the highest Court 
of Appeal in the country. Now, the 
first question involved is as to the opinion 
of the Judge who tried the case. As I 
said, in answer to a question to-night, we 
did not apply to Mr. Justice Gibson for 
a new Report, because in January, 1890, 
he had written a most careful Report to 
the Lord Lieutenant upon a memorial of 
one of the prisoners. Though the 
memorial concerned only one of the 
prisoners, nevertheless the learned Judge 
took the opportunity of surveying the 
leading features of the case as a whole. 
I am not going to violate usage by 
quoting words from the Judge’s Report, 
but, as I have been challenged, I hope it 
is permitted me to say that Mr. Justice 
Gibson was in 1890 entirely unfavour- 
able to the release. But I have a right 
to say, under the circumstances, that, 
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though he expressed no dissatisfaction 
with the verdict, he undoubtedly felt that 
some other verdict was conceivable. The 
Lord Chancellor took this point, that the 
evidence was open to much doubt, and 
that, even if it were less doubtful, con- 
sidering the nature of the transaction, 
three years of penal servitude was really 
an exemplary sentence. And I would 
remind the House that of the four men 
released the other day it was never 
suggested that one was the actual 
murderer. There was a law point raised 
with which I will not trouble the House, 
but the point was decided by five Judges 
against four—that is, only by a majority 
of one—and in that majority was the 
Judge—I say it without disrespect to 
him—whose sentence and discharge were 
concerned. If that Judge had not 
attended, the man Coll would have been 
discharged, and there would have been 
now no question of releasing him. A 
great point was made by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham to-night, and 
by the Leader of the Opposition the 
other night, as to the evidence alleged to 
have been given by the Attorney General 
for Ireland. Both those right hon. 
Gentlemen made an absolute mistake as 
to the point of that evidence. The 
Leader of the Opposition made one of 
the most tremendous statements that I 
can imagine being made in a matter of 
this kind. He said that there were 
facts in the brief for the defence 
which, if known, might have ended 
in the hanging of these men. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman had read 
the evidence with care he would have 
seen that it would not bear out his state- 
ment in one single instance, and the 
Attorney General for Ireland authorizes 
me to deny without qualification that the 
facts stated in their brief touched in any 
way the point affecting the prisoners 
who were released. The right hon. 
Gentleman entirely misconceived the re- 
marks as to these men. They were glad 
to get out of the clutches of the Crown. 
They were not the men whom we had 
released ; they were the men who were 
acquitted and discharged. What was 
the point of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition the other 
night, and the strong contention of the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham to- 
night? It was that the Attorney 
General for Ireland and the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr, Timothy Healy) had in 
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effect stated that there were facts in the 
briefs which ‘would have condemned 
these men te be hanged if they had only 
been known. What are the facts ? There 
were 10 men indicted for murder, 13 
for conspiracy—23 in all. Six of those 
who were indicted for murder, including 
Gallagher, were discharged ; five of those 
indicted for conspiracy, including Father 
M‘Fadden, were discharged ; there were 
four of the men indicted for murder who 
received sentences of penal servitude, and 
eight indicted for conspiracy who received 
small terms of imprisonment. It is a 
strange argument that the men whose 
guilt was doubtful ought to be kept in 
prison, because the men who, in the 
opinion of their counsel, might have been 
proved guilty were let off. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 
was not my argument. I am in the re- 
collection of the House, and I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman to prove his 
assertion if, in the remarks he has made, 
he intended to refer to me. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My impression is 
that I am correct. Of course, if the 
right hon. Gentleman says that it was 
not his argument, I will accept his state- 
ment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I 
tinctly say it was not my argument. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Yes, it was. 
If the right hon. Gentleman wishes I 
will repeat it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman was so unsuccessful before in 
making me understand his argument, I 
do not see the use of his repeating it. 
What were the grounds of the release ? 
The release of these men depended on 
the circumstances, the time, and the 
mode of the whole transaction. The 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. E. 
J. Morton), in one of the most re- 
markable “first speeches” that has 
ever been made in this House—and 
I congratulate him upon _ it — de- 
picted with much eloquence and power 
the circumstances of this transaction. 
Well, what were the circumstances ? An 
attempt was made, under conditions of 
great excitement among the people, to 
arrest the parish priest, who was passion- 
ately revered and admired by his flock, just 
after he had performed at the altar rites 
which the people regarded as of the most 
sacred character. I do not say fora moment 
that this diminishes the criminality of 
the offence. I am never prepared to 
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lighten offences of this kind. Homicide 
is homicide; and homicide of a police 
officer in the discharge of his duty’ is 
murder. Passion is not, of course, 
admitted as an excuse for murder; but 
mark this—of not one of the four men 
whom we have released is it suggested 
that he was the actual murderer. I know 
that technically every one who took part 
in that fray was guilty of murder. Now 
the first ground of the release was the 
circumstances in which the transaction 
began. The second ground was the 
extremely difficult character of the 
evidence as to the identification of the 
actual participators in the crime, for 
there were more than a thousand people 
present in a state of the wildest confusion 
and excitement, and the whole affair only 
occupied two minutes; and the third 
ground was that, having regard to the 
facts, the degree of punishment already 
suffered by the men—three years’ penal 
servitude—was amply sufficient to satisfy 
the ends of justice, whether with regard 
to Coll or the other three men. I will 
put an additional ground, as to the value 
of which lawyers may judge. I can 
quite imagine that when the country is 
in a disturbed state a severe sentence 
might be passed and maintained in order 
to produce a strong and deterrent effect. 
But Donegal is now tranquil; indeed, 
its tranquillity is complete. Not a single 
case was returned from Donegal to the 
last Winter Assizes, and therefore, I 
repeat, that on these grounds—the 
circumstances of the arrest of Father 
M‘Fadden, the doubts as to the participa- 
tion of these men in the crime, and the 
punishment they have already suffered— 
the men were released. Some question 
has been raised about these men being 
released on _ ticket-of-leave. I have 
gone into precedents, and I think there 
must be some difference between Irish 
and English practice on this point. But 
it would have been absurd to require 
from these men, who tive in the wild and 
distant parts of Donegal, whether they 
were rightly or wrongly released, com- 
pliance with all the conditions of tickets- 
of leave. I will detain the House no 
longer. I have nothing to add to the 
grounds of release that I have stated. I 
believe that cler .cy, a wise and just 
clemency, is ~ vf the arts of govern- 
ment. Fe —_ own part, I care not what 
the decision of even this House might be 
if a vote was taken upon the matter, I 
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only know that there is no transaction in 
which I have taken a part’since I entered 
public life in regard to which I shall 
always look back upon with more com- 
plete satisfaction and gratification than 
the part I have taker in the release of 
these four men. All I have to say is 
that, unlike the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, I do not profess to have waved 
any enchanter’s magic wand over Ire- 
land. I make no boast and I ask for no 
praise. It may be that our policy may 
fail, but I would say to the House what 
a great man said to it once before, “ Do 
not commit the crime of wishing it to 
fail.” 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to move the adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Charles Darling.) 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: There is half an hour left, 
and I am sure the House will be glad to 
hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
during that short time. 

Mr. A. J..BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
occupied the time of the House so long 
—an hour and a half—that it would 
searcely be fair to ask his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Carson)—who in the 
ordinary course would reply —to continue 
the Debate. I do not complain of the 
time occupied by the Chief Secretary, 
because he had a vast number of details 
to lay before the House and to range 
over a vast mass of matter ; but it would 
be impossible for my hon. and learned 
Friend to reply to that speech in the time 
left at his disposal. I therefore bope 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Deptford will be adopted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he wished 
to direct the attention of the 
House to what happened yesterday. 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Down (Colonel Waring) moved the 
adjournment at 3 o’clock, and, to use an 
expression of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
was simply acting as a bonnet for the 
hon. and gallant Member: for North 
Armagh, who to-day continued the debate. 
That evening the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Deptford got up after four or five 
hours Debate, apparently to go on with 
the Debate to-morrow, when they all 
knew the Member for Antrim was to 
give them a treat on the Meath elections, 
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and to occupy the entire day, whilst next 
week there were 12 Amendments to the 
Address to be considered. If they 
allowed half-a-day to each of these 
Amendments that would take another 
fortnight. On the whole he would sug- 
gest to Her Majesty’s Government that 
they should show a little of the spirit of 
the late Government when Irish business 
was under consideration. 


Question put. 
The House divided :— Ayes 152 ; 
Noes 249.—(Division List, No. 1.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) : Mr. Speaker, I must ask 
the indulgence of the House if I am called 
upon for the first time to address this 
House before I have succeeded, at all 
events to my own satisfaetion, in master- 
ing the details of its procedure. How- 
ever, I think the House will probably 
admit that after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who is now Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland—who has gone in con- 
siderable detail into the legal administra- 
tion, not only under his own Government, 
but under the Government of my right 
hon. Friend—it is only natural that one 
who has taken some part in the adminis- 
tration of the law in that country during 
the past few years, should rise to reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I was 
much interested in listening to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation of the 
amnesty speech that had been quoted by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. I had intended myself to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman some questions 
with reference to that speech, and I 
certainly did iook with much interest to 
the explanation he would give to this 
House of what he meant when he 
addressed that large audience in Dublin in 
the terms which have been referred to by 
the Member for West Birmingham, and 
I must say having listened to the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
that although he has told us at consider- 
able length what he did not mean by that 
speech, I have utterly failed to derive any 
assistance in coming to a conclusion as to 
what he did mean. He says he dislikes the 
crambe repetita of old speeches. No 
doubt he does. He says the speech did 
not refer to dynamiters, What did the 
speech refer to? But after all it is not 
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so much a question of what the right 
hon. Gentleman may conceive his speech 
to refer to—that may not be a matter 
which he even now recollects—but so 
far as Ireland is concerned the importance 
of the matter is this: What were the 
people in Ireland likely to understand 
from that speech ? and I understood that 
the point made earlier in the evening by 
the Member for West Birmingham was 
this—that what the people of Ireland 
understood was well expressed by the 
speech of the Member for Waterford 
which he quoted. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman desires further to see what is 
the meaning attached to his words, I 
would ask him just to take the trouble to 
read an interesting pamphlet recently 
published by the Member for Waterford, 
entitled “The Case for Amnesty,” and 
on the back of which he will find printed 
in detail the very words which had been 
quoted by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. I think I know 
something of Ireland, and I may tell the 
rigbt hon. Gentleman that there is nothing 
more dangerous in that country than to 
be using words which may bear one 
construction in his mind, but which may 
bear another construction in the minds of 
those that listened to him. The right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to deal with 
the different matters upon which he has 
been assailed in his administration, and it 
was because I thought, having regard to 
the very able and powerful speech that 
he had made, that it was necessary to go 
in considerable detail into these matters 
that I suggested to my right hon. friend 
it might be more convenient to adjourn 
the debate until to-morrow. However, 
as the House has not acceded to what 
appeared to me a fair and reasonable 
proposition, I feel bound to proceed to 
analyse the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman—an administration at 
which he seems to look with such pro- 
found satisfaction at the present time. 
The right hon. Gentleman commenced 
by a reference to the provisions of the 
Crimes Act, which he has repealed and 
which was the first heroic act of the 
right hon. Gentleman in Ireland. It 
was somewhat amusing to see him 
fall back upon the consideration of his 
own statistics—statistics got up in 
Dublin Castle. I should like to know 
how often has the right hon. Gentleman 
from this very Bench referred to the 
statistics of my right hon. Friend in terms 
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of considerable disparagement, and I can 
only say that before I shall know what 
was the value to be placed on those 
statistics I should like to know what is 
the basis upon which the statistics have 
been prepared. Of course I admit the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statistics so far 
as they are statistics, but when he takes 
credit to himself for a diminution of 
crime in Ireland during the six months 
that he has been in office, I would like 
to remind him that the diminution he has 
referred to is of such a trifling character 
that it is almost unnecessary to consider 
itat all ; and I am reminded by my right 
hon. Friend that the Member for Mid- 
lothian has over and over again stated 
in this House that you cannot attach 
any particular importance to a slight 
change in statistics occurring within a 
few months of a change of Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman says crime 
has not increased in Ireland, but I should 
like to ask him how much agrarian crime 
has he detected since his régime? I 
should like to ask this further question, 
How many of these agrarian criminals 
have been brought to justice? The 
right hon, Gentleman referred to inquiries 
held‘ under the first clause of the Crimes 
Act; that is the clause which he says 
had not been very successfully used by 
his predecessor in office. Far and away 
more important than that provision, are 
the provisions relating to special juries, 
and change of venues; and I notice that 
while the right hon. Gentleman gave us 
many details as regards the County of 
Clare, as to the section under which the 
special inquiries are held, he said not 
one single word as regards the number of 
criminals brought to justice by the special 
jury and change of venue section. And 
while the right hon. Gentleman went 
into vast detail as regards statistics of 
the recent Winter Assizes—about which 
I shall have something to say before I 
have done—he never told us what he 
might have told us, namely, how many 
of these agrarian criminals, who un- 
doubtedly exist in the County of Clare 
and elsewhere in Ireland, and who un- 
doubtedly have committed outrages of a 
terrible character, since the right hon. 
Gentleman came iato power—had 
been brought forward at the recent 
Winter Assizes, and how many were con- 
victed. But I can supply the right hon. 
Gentleman with the deficiency of informa- 
tion, because I am aware of this, and I 
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assert it boldly before the right hon. 
Gentleman, that in no case of an agrarian 
nature, that is, agrarian crime proper, 
which was tried at the recent Winter 
Assizes, even with the benefit of change 
of venue, was the right hon. Gentleman 
successful in getting one single convic- 
tion. As further evidence of the great 
success of his administration, the right 
hon. Gentleman said rents were better 
paid now than ever before. Now, I ask 
hon. Members for agricultural consti- 
tuencies in England to note that admis- 
sion, because, if there is one thing more 
than another I have heard in speeches, 
outside Irish speeches or questions re- 
lating to Ireland, in this Debate, it is 
the year through which we have just 
passed was, above all years, one in which 
there has been a great agricultural de- 
pression, and it is certainly a curious co- 
incidence that in the year in which there 
is this great agricultural depression we 
should find the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land boasting that the rents are particu- 
larly well paid in Ireland. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—— 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Tap PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) asked for 
leave to introduce a Bill to enable persons 
to be registered for the purpose of Parlia- 
mentary, County, and Municipal Elec- 
tions with more speed and accuracy. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
he wanted to say a word on this subject. 
He observed that the Bill referred not 
only to Parliamentary and Municipal but 
to County Council Elections. The Sec- 
retary for Scotland had given notice of a 
Registration Bill as regarded Scotland, 
and he wanted to know if an Irish Regis- 
tration Bill was to be introduced, _ 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that if the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he was 
not going to bring in an Irish Registra- 
tion Bill, then he would say that, of all 
countries in the world that had need of a 
Registration Bill, Ireland stood most in 
need of one. He could assure the House 
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that he would not allow one stage of the 
English Registration Bill to pass until 
Ireland was included in it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
hoped the hon. Member would not object 
to the Bill being introduced. It was of 
great importance. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he had no 
objection to the Bill being introduced, 
but he had the strongest objection- to its 
being introduced without some explana- 
tion to the House. He recollected that 
last Session he was not allowed to in- 
troduce Bills without a preliminary 
speech, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would only be following 
practice if upon a Bill of such importance 
as this—one of the most important, he 
understood, in the Government pro- 
gramme—he made some sort of explana- 
tion. 

*Sirr W. HARCOURT thought that 
was so with regard to highly contentious 
Bills, but a line should be drawn between 
those Bills which were highly contentious 
and such a one as was now under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was continuing 
his observations, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said: 
Member is not in order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : 


Leave was consequently refused. 


The 


hon. 


Then I object. 


DRAINAGE SEPARATION BILL. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 113.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) 
Act (1887) REPEAL BILL, 
Bill presented, and real first time. [ Bill 114.] 


ACCIDENTS NOTIFICATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Notification of Accidents, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 115.] 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Law relating to the payment of 
Regimental Debts, and the collection and disposal 
of the effects of Officers and soldiers in case of 
death, desertion, insanity, and in other cases, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Woodall and 
Mr. Campbeil-Bannerman. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 116.] 
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COINAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Bill to make further Provision for the 
Expenses of “ The Coinage Act, 1891,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Hibbert, and Mr, Causten. 

Bill presented, and rea first time. [ Bill 117.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Asquith, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Liability of 
Employers for injuries to their workmen, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Asquith, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 118.] 


FIRMS REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Registration of Firms, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Lockwood, Colonel 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and 
Mr. Barran. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 119.] 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES, &C., ADULTERA- 
TION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill for the 
better prevention of frauds in the manufac- 
ture and sale of artificial manures and feeding 
stuffs, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Cobb, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Everett. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 120.} 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Ellis, Bill to give 
further faciliites for the acquisition of Sites for 
Places of Worship, ordered to he brought in by 
Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Perks, Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson, and Mr. J. C. Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 121.] 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill to 
extend the provisions of “ The Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1883,” so far as they 
relate to Market Gardens, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. 
Jesse Collins, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, 
Sir Aigernon Borthwick, and Sir Richard 
Temple. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 122.) 


MARGARINE ACT (1887) AND SALE OF 
FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Horace Plunkett, Bill to 
amend “ The Margarine Act, 1887,” and “The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Barton, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and Mr. Butcher. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 123.) 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS LOCAL VETO 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to enable 
the Ratepayers of any locality to veto the issue 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. John Barry, and 
Mr. Wolff. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 124.] 


TENANTS (IRELAND) REINSTATEMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Timothy Harrington, Bill 
for the Reinstatement of Evicted Tenants in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, Mr. John Redmond, Dr, 
Kenny, and Mr. Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 125.] 


MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Leake, Bill to amernd “ The 
Mines Regulation Act, 1887,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Leake, Mr. Pickard, Mr. 
David Randell, Mr. Abraham, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Cremer, and Mr. Woods. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 126.] 


LONDON MARKETS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Montagu, Bill to enable 
the London County Council to establish or 
purchase Markets in the administrative 
County of London, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Montagu, Mr. Howell, Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 127.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
amend the Merchandise Marks Acts in respect 
of the marking of Files, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and Colonel Howard Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 128,] 


TRADE DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) AND 
CONCILIATION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr, Butcher, Bill to establish 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Trade Disputes, ordered to be brought in b 
Mr. Butcher, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, 
Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Webster, Sir Seymour King, Mr. Wyndham, 
Admiral Field, and Baron Henry de Worms. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 129.] 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mains, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Congested Districts Board 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mains, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, 
Mr. Crilly, and Mr. M. Austin. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 130.] 


WAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. M‘Gilligan, Bill to pro- 
vide for the weekly payment of Wages in cer- 
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tain cases in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 

by Mr. M¢Gilligan, Mr. Justin MCarthy, Mr.| SHOP HoURS acT (1892) AMENDMENT 

Sexton, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. Tuite, and Mr. BILL, 

Edward M‘Hugh. On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 131.] | “The Shop Hours Act, 1892,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Provand, Mr. Channing, Mr. 

Seton-Karr, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. 

Jennings. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 140.] 


GROUND GAME BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill. to extend 
the provisions of “The Ground Game Act, 
1880,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lam- 
bert, Earl Compton, Mr. Channing, Mr. Lut- 
trell, and Mr. Billson. . VOLUNTEER FORCES (JURY EXEMPTION) 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 132.] BILL. 
f = On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, Bil} 

FOREIGN MEAT BILL. to relieve efficient Volunteers from Jury. Duty 
_,0n Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill for the | ordered to be brought in by Colonel Howard’ 
identification of Foreign Meat, ordered to be | Vincent, Viscount Bury, Colonel Hughes, Sir 
brought in by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Billson, Mr. | albert Rollit, Sir James Whitehead, Sir Joseph 
Yerburgh, and Mr. Luttrell. Savory, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Cavendish. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 133.]/ pi) presented, and read first time. [Bill 141.] 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
BILL. PUBLIC TRUSTEE BiLL. 
On Motion of Sir Richard Webster, Bill to . “a P 
ie On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, Bill 
hag dA ya tg coe Ay ge J for the appointment of a public trustee and 
Richard Webster and Mr. Byrne & 7 * executor, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 134.] ee incent, Mr. Warmington, and Mr. 

caw op Svaniues re Caxiimal cases Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 142.] 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Richard Webster, Bill to| CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
amend the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, LAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard Web- ; 
ster, Sir Edward Clarke, and Mr. Stuart- On Motion of Mr. John Redmond, Bill to 
Wortley. extend the operation of the Congested Districts 

ill ted, and read first time. [Bill 135.7 | Board in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 

a as eee. >] Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Clancy, Dr. Kenny, 

1 Mr. Hayden. 

TOWN HOLDINGS (IRELAND) BILL. ” fone 8) a sven fet Bill 143 

On Motion of Mr. Molloy, Bill to amend the | ™¥!! presented, and rend frst time, [Bill 148.] 
Law relating to Town Holdings in Ireland, 
oe eA I —_ 7 by Mr. Molloy, Mr.| LocAL AUTHORITIES ACQUISITION OF 

mn, and Mr. Maurice Healy. a . 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 136.]] LAND IN MIDDLESEX RESTRICTION 
BILL. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (IRELAND) BILL. On Motion of Mr. Bigwood, Bill to restrict 
On Motion of Mr. Kennedy, Bill to establish | the powers of local or other authorities out- 
County Councils in Ireland, ordered to be | side the County of Middlesex to acquire lands 
brought in by Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. | in that county, ordered to be brought in by 
William O’Brien, Mr. O’Keeffe, and Mr, Finu- | Mr. Bigwood, Mr. Howard, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
cane. Mr. Ambrose, and Sir Frederick Dixon-Hart- 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 137.] | land. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 144.] 


SALMON FISHERIES AND DEER FORESTS 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 2 ‘ 

On Motion of Dr. MacGregor, Bill to amend | CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS (JUDG- 
the Law relating to Salmon Fisheries and Deer MENTS) BILL. 

Forests in Scotland, ordered to be breught in ‘ 
: t f all the shorthand 
and Dr. E ; # - 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 138,] | tion Judges on Petitions against the netwr' 
General Election, and during the present 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. | Session of Parliament, be printed. — (Mr. 

On Motion of Mr. O'Keeffe, Bill to amend | Secretary Asquith.) 
the Law regulating the election and constitu- 
tion of the Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Finucane, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Sheehy, and Mr. Pinkerton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 139.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o-clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8rd February 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted , the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had prepared and laid iton the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed. (No. 3.) 


INDIA COUNCILS BILL. 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, seeing 
the Leader of this House, the Secretary 
of State for India, in his place, I wish 
to ask him a question of which I have 
just given him private notice. It is 
whether he can tell the House when he 
will be able to make any statement with 
regard to the regulations for putting in 
force the India Councils Act of last 
Session ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kiwserter): My Lords, I daresay the 
noble Viscount has observed that two of 
the rules have been brought into force 
already, the Rule allowing discussion on 
financial statements and the Rule allow- 
ing questions to be addressed to the 
Government with regard tothe other regu- 
lations have all been sent home by 
Lord Lansdowne, and have been for 
some time under consideration. We 
have not yet completely arrived at a con- 
clusion with regard to one of them, but 
there is no serious difficulty in the way, 
and I have no doubt that in a short time 
I shall be able to announce the whole 
of the regulations and to lay the Corre- 
spondence before the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH: 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Motion for an humble 
Address to Her Majesty, read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
before entering upon the question of 
Ireland, the topic which had absorbed 
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most of the Debate on the Address in 
their Lordships’ House, he desired to 
make a few remarks on another subject. 
He was not going to investigate the 
heterogenous materials of which the 
Programme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as set forth in the Speech from the 
Throne, was composed. Doubtless the 
House was not supposed to take that Pro- 
gramme very seriously, as, indeed, Lord 
Spencer had frankly stated. The noble 
Earl last night, in the name of the 
Government, explained quite frankly 
that, have pledged themselves to a great 
many measures during the last six years, 
the Government thought it advisable so 
far to fulfil those pledges as to make 
mention of many measures in the Queen’s 
Speech, although there was no possibility 
whatever of those measures ever be- 
coming law. He thought the proper 
moral of that was not that an im- 
possible Queen’s Speech was desir- 
able, but that it was undesirable 
to give pledges to the constituencies 
which they knew perfectly well they had 
no inteation or power of fulfilling. It 
was all very well making these candid 
and somewhat cynical avowals in 
that House; but why were not noble 
Lords and their friends equally honest to 
their constituencies in explaining that 
their pledges meant nothing more than 
the shadowy satisfaction of a mention in 
the Queen’s Speech, and that they had 
no intention whatever of attempt- 
ing to carry those promised Bills into 
law or even of placing Bills upon 
those subjects upon the Table in 
either House of Parliament? Not 
content, however, even with the immense 
volume of the Queen’s Speech, it ap- 
peared that the Prime Minister had 
stated, in another place, that it was the 
intention of the Government to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
land question in Wales. He should like 
very much to know what the land ques- 
tion in Wales was, wherein it differed 
from the land question in England, what- 
ever that might be, and, if so, in what 
way? If the Government were of 
opinion that agricultural distress was in 
any way due to anything faulty in the 
system of land tenure in these islands, 
let the Government issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire not only into the 
system of land tenure here, but also in 
the Colonies, the United States, and 
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Continental countries, and let a thorough 
investigation be made of the subject. 
But this Commission was of quite a 
ditferent complexion, and must be looked 
at in the light derived from the speech 
that Mr. Gladstone made amid the 
appropriate mists of Snowdon some little 
time ago. It appeared that the owners 
of landed property in Wales had been 
unfortunate enough to incur Mr. Glad- 
stone’s displeasure. He was not satis- 
fied with the deductions they had made 
from their rents, and, therefore, their 
conduct must be inquired into. This 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
land system in Wales was a direct out- 
come of Mr. Gladstone’s Speech. He 
protested against such interference with 
the exercise of private rights. The 
proposed Commission was nothing more 
nor less than an inquisitorial visitation 
into the private business of certain 
private individuals—men who were not 
accused of doing anything in any way 
beyond the law, but who had not ad- 
ministered their properties in a way 
which the Prime Minister approved of. 
However tempting it might be as an 
owner of land in Wales to court full 
inquiry, he protested against this pro- 
posed action. He protested against 
Parliament turning itself into a sort of pri- 
vate inquiry office ; he protested against 
such interference in the private affairs 
of private individuals, and against such 
arbitrary, despotic action on the part of 
the Executive. This looked ominously 
like taking a leaf from the Parnellite 
book. That most astute organiser of 
men bought the adhesion of one class 
in Ireland to his political Separatist 
ideas by money obtained for them 
from the pockets of another class 
in Ireland, a very simple and efficacious, 
but, he ventured to say, an exceedingly 
immoral proceeding. He protested 
against this on account also of 
the injury to agriculture that must 
ensue throughout the whole country. 
The noble Earl the Lord President of 
the Council (Lord Kimberley) made light 
of the effects on agriculture, that doubt 
and distrust as to the security of capital 
could produce. Did he think that owners 
of land in Wales would be encouraged to 
invest their capital in keeping their 
estates and farm buildings in good order 
and that they would be encouraged to 
assist farmers by liberal reductions in 
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their rent with such an inquiry as this 


hanging over their heads? Did he 
think that such an inquiry would inspire 
confidence among landowners in England ? 
There was no difference whatever in the 
system of land tenure, or practically in 
the system of management of landed 
estates in England and in Wales. A ~ 
similar inquiry might be undertaken to- 
morrow in England or in any county in 
England at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. The proposed action on the part 
of the Government could not fail to react 
injuriously on agriculture, and he would 
be glad to be informed by Her Majesty’s 
Government what they considered the 
land question was in Wales, and in what 
way it was different from other parts of 
Great Britain. Landowners in every 
part of the country had a right to expect 
information on those points. And now, 
with regard to Ireland, he did not intend 
to occupy the time of the House in going 
over the ground that had been so well 
explored by his noble Friend the Marquess 
of Londonderry, in making good his 
general contention that the action of the 
Government during the last six months 
had been detrimental to the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland. The noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack took 
great exception to the facts and figures 
quoted by the noble Marquess as being 
unofficial, and grew eloquevt on the 
theme that they had no right to rely on 
figures as true which were not derived 
from an official source, or on anything 
stated in the public newspapers—that, in 
fact, nothing in the world was reliable 
except statistics in Blue Books. He was 
always glad to quote from Blue Books 
where possible ; but really the noble and 
learned Lord appeared to carry his rever- 
ence for Blue Books to the verge of 
superstition, and whether the statistics 
there to be found were accurate or 
not, it was scarcely the fact that 
truth was not to be culled from 
other sources also. They on that side 
of the House were not to blame if they 
could not quote from official Returns of 
the last six months during which time 
the Government had been in Office ; they 
were not yet published, but the noble 
Marquess (Lord Londonderry) had re- 
ferred to sources not unreliable, the 
Charges of Judges, the records of out- 
rages derived from the ordinary source of 





information—the newspapers—and he had 
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adduced ihm evidence a meeting of the 
magistrates of the County Clare con- 
vened by the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county. Whether such evidence was in 
every item absolutely correct or not, 
their Lordships must admit it carried so 
much weight that the onus of proof to 
the contrary lay with the other side of 
the House. If they could prove that 
that information was incorrect, well and 
good ; but he submitted they had done 
nothing of the kind, and it therefore de- 
served to be accepted as fairly accurate 
by their Lordships’ House. He had 
some knowledge and some little experi- 
ence of the southern and western por- 
tions of Ireland. He had the doubtful 
privilege of possessing some little pro- 
perty—very little, he was glad to say— 
in the Cpunties of Kerry and Clare, and 
a little more in the adjoining County 
Limerick. In that county he was born, 
and there he principally lived and lived, he 
was thankful to say, in peace. Though 
he might have ne intelligence, he had at 
least some local instincts, and it would 
take many columns of statistics to con- 
vince him that, as far as agrarian crime 
was concerned, the country had not de- 
teriorated during the last few months. 
A great deal was said about the fact that 
agrarian crime throughout the country 
generally had diminished, and that they 
had no right to pick out particular 
counties. He entirely denied that the 
condition of crime throughout the whole 
country should alone be considered, and 
no Government had a right to dispense 
with powers which would enable them to 
detect and prevent crime in particular 
districts or counties or parts of them. He 
would not argue the point whether 
crime of this nature had diminished or 
not throughout Ireland as a whole. His 
point was that, whatever might be the 
condition of crime throughout the coun- 
try, if it was increasing in any particular 
county or district, if it could not be 
dealt with by ordinary powers of the 
law in any particular county and district, 
the Executive were not justified in 
abandoning powers which in that par- 
ticular couaty or district would enable 
them to put down crime. What com- 
fort was it to a law-abiding citizen in 
County Clare, who went about in terror 
of his life, to be told that agrarian crime 
was diminishing in Ireland? The first 
duty of the Executive, the main end and 
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object of any Government, was to afford 
proper security for life, property, and 
liberty in every portion of its jurisdic- 
tion. The system of averages might be 
very conveniently adopted in some 
cases ; but it was a poor consolation to 
the unfortunate persons whose lives and 
properties were, insecure in certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland. The noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack spoke 
about the Gweedore case, and appealed 
to their sense of humanity whether he 
was not perfectly justified in letting 
those murderers loose upon society. He 
informed their Lordships, also, that the 
ordinary course had been pursued, that 
the Judge who had -tried the case had 
reported, and that he was fully justi- 
fied in recommending the clemency of 
the Crown. But the Judge reported 
two years ago. Why was he not 
asked to report again? Why was 
an unusual course pursued in this 
case? He knew of no _ instance 
when the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land had been consulted as to 
whether the clemency of the Crown 
should be extended to prisoners con- 
victed in Ireland for an offence com- 
mitted in that country. Was the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland consulted in the 
matter ? If so, what did he say ? And if 
not, why not? Under ordinary circum- 
stances the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
not the Lord Chancellor of England, 
would have been the proper person to 
consult. That would have been the 
ordinary course. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I be- 
lieve he was consulted in addition to 
myself, 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that the substitutiou of the highest legal 
authority in England for the highest legal 
authority in Ireland was a somewhat 
strange and curious comment upon the 
Government's idea of Home Rule. Her 
Majesty’s Government appeared to think 
Ireland perfectly capable of managing 
her own affairs, and that her dependence 
upon England should be’ of the most 
slender kind, but the course they had 
adopted in this matter seemed hardly 
consistent with thatidea. The noble and 
learned Lord had appealed to their Lord- 
ships’ sentiments of mercy aud charity ; 
and they must have been touched by the 
pleading of the noble and learned Lord 
that a man might in a moment ef passion 
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commit a terrible offence and be convicted 
for a long term of penal servitude which 
might justly be commuted in consideration 
of the fact that the offence had been 
committed in a moment of great ex- 
citement. These facts were generally 
taken into consideration by the jury 
and by the Judge. But this was e 
peculiar case. The case of the murder 
of Sub-Inspector Martin was no ordinary 
one. He was executing a warrant, and 
was killed in the execution of that duty. 
It was no private quarrel, It was a case 
of resistance to the law. The noble and 
learned Lord said that this release would 
have attracted no attention if it had 
occurred in England. Would the noble 
Lord give an instance where a man in 
the position of Sub-Inspector Martin had 
been murdered in England in executing 
a warrant and where the murderers had 
been similarly released ? Though the 
noble and learned Lord might not have 
been actuated by political motives, he 
must have known (at any rate, he ought 
to have known)that his action would lead 
to grave political and social consequences. 
He absolved the noble and learned Lord 
at once from any sympathy with crime, 
or any desire to extenuate crime, but he 
could not suppose the noble and learned 
Lord had failed to apprehend the inevit- 
able consequences which his action must 
have upon Ireland. The noble and 
learned Lord spoke of the Commission 
for the reinstatement of the evicted 
tenants, and attempted to traverse the 
argument that it was a partisan Commis- 
sion by stating that it could not be 
partisan, because neither landlords nor 
tenants were upon it. What had that to 
do with the matter? What they con- 
tended was that the Commission was 
partisan in its constitution, that it was 
composed of individuals perfectly well- 
known to be partisan in their proclivities, 
wheress the landlord’s interest was not 
in any way represented on the Commis- 
sion. It might as well be said that a 
Commission to inquire into vivisection 
was not partisan, notwithstanding all its 
meinbers were Anti-Vivisectionists, be- 
cause the dogs, cats, and other animals to 
be operated upon were not uponit. He 
presumed the object of a Commission, 
whether it was Viceregal or Royal, was 
to arrive at the truth ; and in a case like 
this, to forbid cross - examination by 
counsel, was to make it absolutely im- 
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possible to arrive at the truth. But 
what he mainly objected to about this 
Commission of Mr. Morley’s was not so 
much the method as the nature of the 
Reference. It was supposed to be insti- 
tuted to carry out Clause 13 of the Act 
of 1891. That clause enabled landlords, 
if they thought fit, to sell their property 
to tenants who had been evicted ; but 
the arrangement lay with the landlords. 
If the tenant had been evicted through 
misfortune, through no particular fault of 
his own, the landlord could, if he chose, 
still avail himself, and allow the tenant 
to avail himself, of the privileges of the 
Land Purehase Act. This Commission 
was an entirely different matter. It was 
to be compulsory, and evicted tenants 
were to be put back again, though, as 
Lord Londonderry had said, they were 
fraudulent bankrupts. It was not insti- 
tuted to discover whether a tenant should 
be reinstated or not. It was instituted 
to find out the best means of reinstating 
them. It was appointed with its finding 
stated for it inthe Reference, and he did 
not believe that a Commission of that kind, 
whether Viceregal or Royal, had ever 
before been issued in the United Kingdom. 
The noble Earl (Lord Spencer) spoke 
about the Lunatic Asylums Boards. He 
appeared to think that a man’s religion 
qualified or disqualified him from serving 
on any Board of Administration, and he 
attempted to prove the righteousness of 
having a proper proportion of Pro- 
testants and Catholics upon these Boards. 
But what on earth had religion got to do 
with a thing of this kind? The noble 
Earl went so far as to say that because 
the majority of the lunatics were 
Catholics the majority of the Board 
ought to be Catholics. He might with 
equal logic have said that because the 
majority of the lunatics to be dealt with 
were insane therefore the majority of 
the Board should be insane. He could 
not conceive anything more utterly un- 
reasonable, more utterly contrary to all 
the dictates of the most ordinary common- 
sense than the process which the Go- 
vernment had carried on of turning out 
men of proved integrity and proved 
intelligence, who had devoted long lives 
to doing excellent work, simply on 
account of their religious belief. Her 
Majesty’s Government were indignant at 
the idea expressed of their sympathising 
with crime. He did not for a moment 
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accuse the Government of sympathising 
with crime, but simply with what their 
actions had shown—namely, the most 
complete ignorance on the subject of 
Ireland, and an absolute incapacity for 
governing that country. He wished to 
treat the Gracious Speech with the utmost 
respect; but it was evident that the para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech relating to 
the improvement as regarded agrarian 
crime had been dictated by Her Majesty’s 
advisers rather in a sense of humour than 
with a full and clear appreciation of the 
facts. The fact that their sympathies 
appeared to be with criminals was, no 
doubt, due to coincidence. It was a 
coincidence, no doubt, that Mr. Morley 
issued this Commission to reinstate 
evicted tenants, members or dupes of a 
criminal conspiracy, at a time when the 
reinstatement of those evicted tenants 
was a financial and political necessity for 
the allies of the Government in Ireland. 
It was a coincidence that excellent men 
who happened to be Protestants were 
removed from the Asylums Board to 
make room for Catholics at a time when the 
clerical party, supporting Her Majesty’s 
Government, demanded consideration at 
their hands. It was a_ coincidence 
that prisoners had been released at a 
time when the release of those prisoners 
was clamoured for by an Irish Party 
upon whose votes Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment depended for their maintenance in 
power. Those were mere coincidences 
—unfortunate ones, no doubt. He 
noticed that the noble Lord who moved 
the Address, in speaking on this ques- 
tion, used the expression “local self- 
government,” while the noble Lord who 
seconded it invariably adopted the 
expression “Home Rule.” Now, there 
was an enormous difference between 
the two expressions, as they were generally 
understood. With regard to local self- 
government, he entertained very strong, 
and what some of those among whom he 
lived in Ireland might regard as very 
advanced, opinions. He was warmly in 
favour of a large and liberal measure of 
local self-government being granted to 
Ireland, for he had great faith in the 
educating effect of responsibility, in the 
advantages to be gained by affording 
useful employment for the energies of 
people, and by gratifying their natural 
ambition to manage their own local 
affairs. There might be some trouble 
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be to some extent maladministra- 


tion, and difficulties might arise from the 
natural results of a delight in the ex- 
ercise of unusual powers, but he had not 
the slightest doubt as to the ultimate 
result. The Irish people were certainly 
not fools. They were by nature aristo- 
cratic in their ideas, and if they were 
administering their own local affairs they 
would in a very short time take good 
The 
course now pursued for instance in 
Private Bill legislation was a great 
grievance to Ireland. But between the 
devolution of wers to Local 
Bodies in Ireland under one supreme 
Parliament and the creation of another 
and a separate Parliament, controlling 
and practically selecting its own Execu- 
tive, there was a fundamental difference 
a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
Even if he had time he would not 
attempt to discuss Home Rule. 
It was, in his opinion, little 
better than a waste of time to discuss 
that impossible craze, Home Rule. 
What was the condition of public senti- 
ment on that question? Home Rule as 
the Irish understood it, and if it were to 
be anything like that proposed by the 
former Bill, was what had been ardently 
pressed for by the open and avowed 
enemies of England and America. It 
was ardently desired by some honest but 
mistaken enthusiasts in Ireland, and it 
was rather languidly acquiesced in by 
the majority in that country. It was 
vehemently repudiated by the minority 
—not a small one, and one they 
must remember that comprised prac- 
tically all the wealth of the country, not 
only in capital, but in skilled industry, and 
cultivated intelligence. Great Britain 
had pronounced against it, and England 
had done so in words to which they 
could not possibly shut their ears. How 
was it possible, therefore, to dream of 
carrying a great constitutional change in 
the system of union that existed between 
the different parts of the United King- 
dom in the face of such forces and such 
opposition as this? It was because Ire- 
land was deprived of constructive legis- 
lation she needed while the Government 
persisted in an impossible policy, and be- 
cause he knew the evil results that 
would be produced by Home Rule that 
he so strongly opposed it. Ireland was to 
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wait for relief in matters which pressed 
hardly upon her, such as the inconvenience 
and cost of attending at Westminster in 
Private Bill legislation while Government 
were insisting upon carrying out their 
idea of Home Rule. The Party oppo- 
site seemed to think that they had some 
kind of monopoly of sympathy with the 
Irish people. Nothing of the kind. 
Many of their Lordships were born 
in Ireland and had lived there for the 
greater portion of their lives, they knew 
the country and loved it, knew the people 
and loved them, and in spite of the enor- 
mous temptation, especially amongst 
the smaller landed proprietors in 
Ireland, to make friends with the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, they had stoutly re- 
sisted temptation. They were opposed to 
this measure of Home Rule, and as long 
as they could they would continue to 
oppose it. 

THe Eart or BELMORE said, he 
would first refer to certain matters relat- 
ing to the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
as he happened to be a member of the 
Landlords Convention Executive Com- 
mittee, which was responsible, for the 
advice given to the Irish Landlords, and 
taken by the majority, not the whole of 
them, not to appear before the Com- 
mission. Several objections to it had 
been already pointed out by previous 
speakers, but he would only refer to 
what he considered the two principai 
ones. He complained of the course 
adopted by the Commission in refusing 
to comply with a respectful request made 
to them that no evidence against a land- 
lord should be published until he had 
been heard in reply. Another cause of 
dissatisfaction with the Commission arose 
in connection with the right of cross- 
examination, and, though he confessed 
that he had himself some doubt as to that 
right, it had certainly been admitted on 
many Commissions held in Ireland during 
the last 20 years and more, including the 
Belfast Inquiry Commission in 1864, the 
Londonderry Riots Inquiry Commission 
in 1869, the Dungannon* Inquiry Com- 
mission in 1871, the Municipal Boundaries 
Commission in 1878, and the Lurgan 
Riots Inquiry Commission in 1880. On 
the Belfast Inquiry, of which Baron 
Dowse was one of the Commissioners, 
Serjeant Armstrong examined and cross- 
examined witnesses, and Mr. Com- 
missioner Barrow suid with regard to the 
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course of procedure “ We shall place 
ourselves entirely in the hands of 
professional gentlemen present” and he 
allowed them to take part in the Inquiry. 
At the Londonderry Commission, of 
which Mr. Wrexham was one of the 
Commissioners and the present Justice 
Murphy anotier, the witnesses were 
examined and cross-examined in the 
same way, and Mr, Wrexham said as to 
the course to be adopted— 

“T am glad to see professional gentlemen 

present, and to state that we shall suit their 
convenience on both sides.” 
Mr. Wrexham also presided on the Dun- 
gannon Commission, and Serjeant Arm- 
strong again appeared there with other 
professional gentlemen, the Com- 
missioners stating that their presence 
“would ensure that the matters com- 
plained of would receive the most com- 
plete and. searching investigation.” 
There appeared before the Municipal 
Boundaries Commission in 1878 the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
present Master of Rolls, and other dis- 
tinguished Queen’s Counsel. On the 
Lurgan Commission, the parties concerned 
were represented by solicitors, and the 
Report concluded— 

“ We desire to say that the Inquiry has been 
greatly facilitated by the manner in which the 
professional gentlemen concerned discharged 
the duties devolving upon them.” 

He had read sufficient to show that the 
privilege asked on the part of the land- 
lords of cross-examining the witnesses 
could not have been considered unreason- 
able. The first witness called before the 
Commission was Mr. Roche, a Member 
of the other House, who had been called 
as a witness before the Parnell Com- 
mission, and his evidence and cross- 
examination were given at great length 
in the Report of that Commission. Mr. 
Justice Mathew had the Blue Bock 
containing the former examination before 
him. Certainly, upon one important 
point, Mr. Roche had, in his cross- 
examination, contradicted his evidence in 
chief out of his own mouth; but that 
cross-examination was not made use of 
by the Commissioners, nor was cross- 
examination on behalf of the landlords 
allowed. Thereupon, Counsel having 
consulted together, thought it their duty 
to withdraw, and upon hearing the 
circumstances of the case the Committee 
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they were justified in advising their 
friends not to appear. Although 15 out of 
18 had taken that advice, they had 
watched the case very closely, and 
when the Commissioners Report should 
have appeared he trusted and believed 
that the landlords would find some way 
of answering any material allegations 
against them that it might contain. With 
reference to the recent appointments to 
Lunacy Boards in Ireland, which had 
been the subject of an explanation by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty on Thursday, 
he wished to express his agreement with 
the view, that a fair amount of representa- 
tion on these Boards should be given to 
the Roman Catholics. No Member of 
the Conservative Party would have 
objected to the Members appointed, pro- 
vided competent persons had not been 
thereby displaced on the Boards. He 
agreed that as the main business of the 
Boards was financial in administering 
funds largely provided by the cess-payers 
of the county or united counties from which 
the lunatics came, it was only fair that 
the Roman Catholic cess-payers should 
be properly represented. What he ob- 
jected to in the action of the Government 
in the matter was the capricious exclusion 
from the Boards of gentlemen who had 
done good work upon them in the past. 
Several cases of the kind hid been 
brought to his notice in the counties of 
Armagh, Monaghan, and Down. In 
Donegal, also, a striking instance had 
occurred in the case of a gentleman well- 
known in the North of Ireland for his 
business habits and capacity, Colonel 
Montgomery; and it was remarkable 
that the first act at the new Board, includ- 
ing all its Nationalist Members, was to 
unanimously memorialise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to replace the gentlemen. The 
noble Lord who had seconded the 
Address (Lord Thring) had argued that 
there was no ground for supposing that 
under a system of Home Rulethe majority 
would oppress the minority ; bat he could 
assure the House that the minority, who 
were devoted to the principle of un- 
sectarian education, felt a genuine fear 
lest their interests should suffer in educa- 
tional matters. But beyond the questions 
of worship and of education, there were 
those of commerce and of the land—the 
agrarian question. Many people in a 
position to form a just opinion held that 
the effect of Home Rule upon the com- 
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ings lately in the North of Ireland, and 
this view had been expressed at all of 
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them. It was well known that the main 
commerce of the country was carried on 
in Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, and 
neighbouring towns, and the great manu- 
facturers there were against Home Rule. 
If a Home Rule Government, in which 
those engaged in trade had no confidence, 
was established in Ireland, trade would be 
withdrawn from the country and estab- 
lished elsewhere. The figures of that 
trade were very large, and if the trade 
went, of course the artisans would go 
also. Some of their Orange friends had 
talked of “dying in the last diteh,” but 
the artisans at any rate would not die in 
the last or any other ditch. His own 
opinion was that the artisans generally 
would follow the trade across the Channel 
and would flood the labour markets of 
England and Scotland. After all, the 
land was the pivot upon which the 
whole of this question of Home Rule 
turned. The land must remain what- 
ever happened to trade and commerce. 
and the great fear was that with 
a Nationalist Legislature, however it 
might be nominally guarded, it would 
be impossible to collect rents. Having 
lived long in Ireiand and knowing the 
country well, he strongly recommended 
these points to their Lordships’ considera- 
tion; and as regarded religious differ- 
ences, the differences were not on the 
part of the Protestants against the Roman 
Catholics, but that the Roman Catholics 
were against the Protestants. In the 
south the people were afraid of the priest- 
hood, but in the other parts of Ireland 
they were afraid of each other. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said he could 
not refrain from speaking in this Debate 
after the invectives directed to that side 
of the House by the noble Marquess, 
who had held high office in Ireland 
(Lord Londonderry). He would first, 
however, deal with the proposed reform 
in the registration laws, which was in 
London a very burning question indeed, 
whatever it might be in the country. In 
London about one person in nine. only 
of the population was on the Register, 
while in quiet country towns in which 
the workmen did not move about the 
proportion was one in five. 
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Eart CADOGAN: When the noble 
Lord speaks of the population, does he 
mean the adult population or the popula- 
tion generally, including women and 
children ? 

Lorp MONKSWELL referred to 
the population generally. The result of 
the present state of the law was that’ in 
London nearly one-half of the working 
men were not on the Register, and many 
of those who were on it were obliged 
before election time to go away in search 
of work. Of course he knew how this 
Registration Bill would be met. It 
would be said, “ If you have a reform of 
the Registration Laws, you must also 
have Redistribution with it.” In answer 
to that he proposed to quote the opinion 
of a very distinguished Member of the 
Unionist Party, which was expressed 
when this matter was so much discussed 
in 1883. The case was put so well in 
the, extract he was about to read that he 
would add nothing of his own to it. 
Speaking in 1883, Mr. Chamberlain 
said— 





“The two questions are, to my mind, inde- 
pendent and distinct. There are two benefits 
to be cunferred on the people of this country, 
two wrongs to be redressed. The first is an 
injustice which is done to many of our fellow- 
countrymen who have no votes at all; the 
second is an injustice done to those who have 
votes and whose political influence is nullified 
by the excessive weight and power given to the 
smaller constituencies. It may, and probably 
would, be impossible to carry both these reforms 
in a single Session, but why not carry one of 
them? Why should we delay giving a vote to 
men who are absolutely at the present moment 
outside the pale of the Constitution because we 
have not yet agreed among ourselves as to the 
machinery by which we will endeavour to 
estimate the proportionate weight and value of 
the vote which should be given”? 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“Those who are honestly anxious for reform 
should do all they can to secure it step by step. 
Those who are opposed to reform in any shape, 
but are afraid of saying so, will no doubt be 
very wise if they can contrive to jumble the 
two questions up together, so that the one that 
is plain and simple may be overlaid and stifled 
in the embraces of the one that is difficult and 
complex.” 


That was Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion in 
1883. He would now turn to the very 
temperate speech of the noble Earl (Lord 
Dunraven) who, in opening the Debate, 
fell foul of the Land Commission for 
Wales. It was difficult to understand 


why the noble Earl should object to the 
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appointment of the Commission to in- 
quire into the conditions of land tenure 
in Wales if he was right in the facts he 
had himself given, because he had de- 
clared that everything was going on 
smoothly in that part of the country. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said 
he thought that was the case. 

Lorp MONKSWELL said if it were 
the fact the Report of the Commission 
would demonstrate that that happy state 
of things existed in Wales as the noble 
Earl supposed, then why should he ob- 
ject to it? It seemed to him that the 
Commission might be the means of 
making capital invested in land more 
secure. With regard to the noble Earl’s 
remarks on Clare and Kerry, his noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had distinctly shown that there had been 
an appreciable diminution in crime. As 
to that part of the noble Eari’s speech 
which referred to the release of the 
Gweedore prisoners, he thought it was 
rather bold on his part to venture a fall 
with the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack as to the law of murder, 
especially after the duel which took 
place last night on the subject between 
the late Lord Chancellor for Ireland and 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. The noble Earl also fell 
foul of the Commission of which Mr. 
Justice Mathew was President, but.that 
was simply a Commission of Inquiry, 
and was not bound to do anything, and 
it might show that some tenants, at all 
events, could be reinstated without doing 
injustice. The noble Earl could not 
have been present when the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord Spencer) 
quoted Mr. Balfour’s own words, to the 
effect that he would desire to restore 
peace to that part of the country in 
which his property was situated, and to 
see that on fair and equitable and even 
generous terms the tenants were restored 
to their homes. It was plain, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman in the 
House of Commons had expressed him- 
self in favour of something being done 
to reinstate the tenants on the land. 
The noble Earl made a very considerable 
admission when he said he was in favour 
of giving Ireland Local Government, for 
Local Government would do much to 
pave the way for Home Rule. Then the 
noble Earl called attention to the fact 
that the majority of the electors in Great 
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Britain declared against Home Rule at 


Majesty's Most 


the General Election. No doubt that 
was true; but the majority in 1892 was 
very much less than it was in 1886 ; and, 
therefore, though opinion cn Home Rule 
might not yet have reached the high- 
water mark, the tide was still advancing. 
He had very little knowledge of Ireland, 
and would not have said more on the 
subject but for the tone of Lord London- 
derry’s evidently very carefully prepared 
speech, The noble Marquess made a 
terrible indictment against all who dis- 
agreed with him on the subject of Home 
Rule, and talked of the “depths of de- 
gradation ” to which noble Lords on the 
Government side of the House had fallen, 
adding that he would not exult over it. 
That was very kind of him. He also 
charged them with “ truckling to lawless- 
ness and outrage.” Those were strong 
words. Well, it had been said if an 
Irishman was to be abused another Irish- 
man could always be got to do it. But 
on his own showing he should be a little 
more charitable. The noble Marquess 
said he was willing to fight on behalf of 
his opinions. That was a very serious 
announcement. It might be assumed 
that the noble Marquess seriously held 
such strong opinions as to Home Rule 
that he considered everything ought to 
be done to avert it. But supposing 
things came to the worst, supposing that 
there was a rebellion in Ulster, and, 
which Heaven forbid, that the noble 
Marquess should “ die in the last ditch,” 
would the noble Lords who differed with 
him say that in taking the course he did 
the noble Marquess was a “ murderous 
ruffian”? On the contrary, they would 
admire the noble Marquess for his courage 
and deplore his fate; and why should 
the noble Marquess not extend the same 
charity to others that he wished extended 
to himself? Home Rule was just as 
sacred a cause to many persons as the 
Union was to the noble Marquess. The 
noble Marquess intimated that he con- 
sidered the tenants who did not pay their 
rents were mere vulgar robbers. On the 
other hand, a very large number of 
tenants in Ireland, who did not belong 
to the criminal class at all, firmly believed 
that the greatest robbers in Ireland were 
the Irish landlords. He did not suggest 
that was the case, or that they had any 
right to say so; but when noble Lords 
talked of -hundreds of thousands of 
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tenants in Ireland as mere robbers be- 
cause they did not pay their rents, he 
ventured to think they took a very un- 
charitable view of the case. The Liberal 
Party had been accused by the noble 
Marquess, and to some extent by the ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, of having 
concluded an unhallowed alliance with 
ruffians ; but he would remind noble 
Lords opposite that the same thing had 
been said of themselves. He did not 
suggest that the Conservatives, in allow- 
ing coercioh to elapse in 1885, were 
animated by other than purely patriotic 
motives, but persons now holding high 
and distinguished positions in the Unionist 
Party believed that they were truck- 
ling to crime and to lawlessness. 
In a speech delivered in July, 1885, 
by Mr. Chamberlain, now a light in the 
Unionist Party, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Conservatives had 
received with laughter and disapproba- 
tion an Amendment by Mr. Morley 
against the renewal of the Crimes Act ; 
and that, subsequently, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, on behalf of the Tory 
Government, announced their adhesion 
to the policy of Mr. Morley. The 
reason, Mr. Chamberlain continued, for 
this astounding tergiversation was to be 
found in a Circular issued by the Central 
Conservative Association inquiring how 
many Irish voters there were in each 
constituency, and whether their number 
was sufficient to turn the balance at the 
next election. “A strategic movement 
of this kind,” Mr. Chamberlain added, 

“Executed in opposition to the notorious 
convictions of the men who effected it, i 
out for Party purposes, and for Party purposes 
alone, is the most flagrant instance of political 
dishonesty and cf political immorality that the 
country has ever known.” 
These extracts were quoted from the 
revised edition of Mr. Chamberlain's 
speeches. Next he would remind their 
Lordships of what was said of the 
Maamtrasna Debate by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the late Government. 
Speaking at St. Leonards on September 
18th, 1885, Mr. Goschen said— 

“TI wonder if they (the Conservatives) have 
forgotten what the Conservative Press to a 

textent wrote after that famous Maamtrasna 

bate. I was in the House that night, and as 
I stood at the door of the House some Con- 
servative Members rushed past me saying, when 
they had listened to s es which had been 
made from the Front Bench, ‘ We cannot stand 
this. They did pot understand, they could 
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not understand, the attitude of their leaders to- 
wards Lord Spencer. They could not under- 
stand how a man who had come back, having 
held his life in his hand in Ireland, having 
done a great service to the Crown and country, 
should be met with such cold praise, if praise it 
was, and with such sneers, for sneers they 
were, at the hands of different members of the 
Conservative Party.” 





And what said one of the most influential 


organs of the Conservative Party after, 


that ? 


“We say, without the least hesitation, that it 

would be a thousand times better that the 
Conservative Party were once more in Opposi- 
tion, rather than we should be again exposed to 
the humiliation of such a speech as that which 
Lord Randolph Churchill delivered. The 
National conscience has been shocked by the 
ungracious requital of the difficult and danger- 
ous services which Lord Spencer has discharged 
with as much success as intrepidity.”” 
He would not say anything half so 
damaging as those words of Mr.Goschen, 
spoken no longer ago than September, 
1885, but would only suggest that when 
noble Lords opposite found that Party 
rancour was capable of representing what 
they admitted to be a most innocent and 
meritorious transaction as evidence of a 
culpable motive and spirit, to say the 
least of it, they should give to their 
opponents some portion of that charity 
of which they themselves stood some- 
what in need. Surely after this it be- 
hoved the late Lord Lieutenant and the 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland to be 
careful how they threw stones in the 
matter of truckling to crime and lawless- 
ness. He did vot ask noble ~- Lords 
opposite to become converts to the 
principle of Home Rule, but he did ask 
them to extend to the Government 
a reasonable amount of charity, and to 
believe that the Government was ac- 
tuated by patriotic motives in advancing 
Home Rule and by as honest and earnest 
a desire to do their best for Ireland and 
the honour and fame of the Empire as 
were those who disagreed with them as 
to the best method to be pursued. 

THe Eart or KILMOREY said, 
the quotations which had been made 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. 
Goschen’s speeches delivered some years 
ago were hardly applicable to the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government at 
the present day. Before touching upon 


the affairs of the most distressful country 
the world had ever seen, he would turn 
to another country which, if history were 


Lord Monkswell 
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to be credited, had in its time suffered a 
good deal of distress. Egypt, for he 
supposed, not excepting Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nero, two of the most extreme types 
of cruel rulers—of absolute typical 
brutality—the Pharaohs must take the first 
prize. He had visited Egypt when he 
was younger, and also not long ago, and 
the differences which he had observed in 
the condition of the country and its 
people were such as we have every 
reason to be proud of. There was an 
extraordinary improvement in the manners 
and customs of the people, and it was to 
be accounted for by the humanising effect 
of a closer connection with the more 
civilised nations of Europe. He quoted 
in support of this view a passage from a 
new work on the English in Egypt, to 
the effect that without the English 
nothing could have been accomplished, 
end that if they were to withdraw now 
all that had been won by our long and 
patient endeavours would — be lost. 
Turning to the Irish Question, and as to 
what we were permitted to know about 
the Government measure relating to the 
government of Ireland, he was rather 
surprised at the leaders of the Opposition 
criticising a secrecy which they would 
have observed themselves ; but, while he 
censured the policy adopted on his own 
side of trying to force the hands of the 
Government, he reserved to himself the 
full right to criticise, and all the more 
freely on account of the reserve that had 
been maintained, the measure when it 
was produced. He had come to the 
conclusion that the Government were 
not quite as hopeful of success as they 
wished to be. For the big jump of the 
Session they had constructed a high 
stone wall for themselves, and it was a 
question whether they would clear it, 
scramble over it, or fall in the attempted 
leap—whether the crumbled stones of 
the fence should form for them a 
triumphal arch or a funeral vault. The 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition gathered from the words of the 
noble Lord-who moved the Address that 
the Home Rule Bill was to be a measure 
of a very mild character, and he further 
presumed that its proportions would be 
represented by zero. He ventured for 
once to disagree with his leader, for he 
drew from the speech in question a totally 
different conclusion that its proportions 
in no way resembled zero, but that on 
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the contrary it was of such unusual 
substance and proportions that it would 
be impossible for an unassisted Minister 
to get # through the Second Reading. 
He gathered that the noble Lord who 
deeply oppressed with a feeling that the 
grant of legislative autonomy to Ireland 
in harmony with the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament was a problem 
which it passed the wit of man to solve. 
The excuse put forward by the advocates 
of Home Rule was that it was demanded 
by the majority of the Parliamentary Re- 
presentatives of the Irish nation ; but he 
denied that Ireland was in any true sense 
a nation, as the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
or the Danes were each a nation, having 
separate and distinct languages, laws, 
customs, blood, and appearance. Lord 
Thring, in seconding the Address, men- 
tioned the fact that Ireland had been 
conquered three times. Poor Ireland ! 
Conquering armies left their mark behind 
them. Pure Celtic blood was a thing 
unknown, and Ireland had no right to 
call herself a separate nation ; and cer- 
tainly those who called themselves her 
Representatives in another place, did not 
represent what was best and truest in 
that unfortunate island. This compre- 
hensive remedial measure which was to 
do good to one part of the country would 
do harm to another. The principle of 
the forthcoming measure, as he under- 
stood it, was unconstitutional. It pro- 
posed to give to one portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions—namely, Ireland— 
privileges which were denied to the re- 
mainder —namely, England, Scotland, 
and Wales; and at the same time Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh Members were to 
be liable to interfereuce in their domestic 
affairs from Irish Members, without 
having, in turn, a similar right of inter- 
ference with the Sister Isle. Such a 
measure, giving exceptional privileges to 
one portion of the country over another, 
would never find favour with an Assembly 
whose business it was to conduct its pro- 
ceedings with even-handed justice and 
strict impartiality. Ministers who had 
climbed into office with the assistance of 
those who had given them a very slender 
majority should remember that the day 
might not be very far distant when, 
betrayed by those same men, they would 
be hurled to the ground by the fall of 
the treacherous ladder on which they 
stood. 


Majesty's Mosi 
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Tue Eart or DUDLEY said, that in 
view of the fact that during the last six 
months Her Majesty's Government had 
enjoyed unrestricted and unquestioned 
power, it might not be waste of time on 
his part if he brought under notice one or 
two points in its action during that period 
which seemed to him, as one of the 
younger and more inexperienced Members 
of their Lordships’ House, to stand in 
need of some justification. In the course 
of these last six months, considerable 
complications, more or less serious, had 
arisen. Some of these seemed to have 
been dealt with by a firm hand; but in 
other instances the remedies applied 
seemed more vague and success less 
marked. The policy adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Uganda, leaving aside the question 
of the Slave Trade about which he felt 


sure there could be no difference 
of opinion between either Party, 
seemed to him vague and undefined. 
What was to happen in the interval 


between the evacuation of the country 
by the British East Africa Company and 
the arrival of the Commissioner’s Re- 
port? In any case some months would 
be required for the completion of Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Mission, and by that 
time, under the present arrangement, no 
trace would remain in Uganda of the 
British East Africa Company. Their 
stores, their agents, their implements 
would all alike have disappeared ; and 
the maintenance of peace and order, the 
protection of the lives of the Europeans 
there, and the whole possibility of the 
future peaceful development of the 
country would depend upon a British 
Commissioner supported only by a small 
force, surrounded by tribes which at any 
moment might become hostile, and with 
a line of communication 700 miles in 
length to keep up through an arid and 
more or less unsettled country. Did not 
such a state of things seem very like the 
first step towards a repetition of the 
lamentable events which occurred in the 
Sondan in 1885? Or, looking at the 
question from another point of view, 
supposing the Commissioner's Report 
were such as to induce the Government 
to retain possession of Uganda, and 
directly or indirectly to open it up to 
British commerce and enterprise, would 
the fact that in the meantime the East 
Africa Company had withdrawn its 
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whole commercial apparatus make these 
objects more easy of attainment, or 
would such a state of affairs be likely to 
afford inducements to private enterprise 
to step in where the operations of the 
East Africa Company had proved such 
a disastrous failure? Would it not be 
better, pending the Report, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should come to 
some understanding with the East Africa 
Company to induce them to retain, for 
the next few months at all events, their 
position and influence in Uganda ? 
Then, with respect to the difficulty 
created in India by the heavy and con- 
tinuous fall in the value of the rupee, 
some information ought to be given 
as to when the Committee on 
Indian Currency would have completed 
their labours. It was reported that 
the Viceroy of India had expressed to a 
deputation the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and implied that 
when the Report of the Committee was 
produced steps would be taken to relieve 
the distress caused by the present state 
of affairs in regard to the fall in the 
exchange. If these steps involved any 
alteration in the standard of value in 
India, he would like to know whether 
they were to have any opportunity of a 
full discussion of the subject in Parlia- 
ment before any decision was taken ? 
Lorp MUSKERRY said, as _ to 
Ireland’s monopoly of misery among the 
nations, surely the noble and learned 
Lord who seconded the Address could 
never have lived for any time in that 
country ; and the restlessness among a 
portion of her people had been fostered 
by an injudicious and over-zealous course 
of legislation. For 17 years he had been 
constantly resident in the South of 
Ireland, and every day of his life he 
mixed with the people; and he could 
say that among the greater part of the 
tenant farmers in that country there was 
no desire for Home Rule. Knowledge 
of the country and people could not be 
obtained by a short stay in Dublin, by 
reading Reports in Blue Books, or by 
drafting and preparing Bills on Irish 
affairs. A prominent politician had made 
up his mind on the Irish Land Question 
simply from the knowledge he had gained 
during a short yachting tour round the 
coast of Ireland. Certainly he must 
have possessed great powers of observa- 
tion. 





Why should the tenant farmers of 
The Earl of Dudley 
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Ireland desire Home Rule under the 
present system of land confiscation ? 
The land system had left the Irish tenant 
very little to desire in the way of legis- 
iation. The Irish Members professed to 
have great sympathy with the farmers, 
but they did not seem to have any with 
the Irish landowners— men who had 
always had the best interests of Ireland 
at heart. A great deal of generosity had 
been shown to the Irish tenants, but very 
little justice had been dealt out to the 
Irish landlords. If Home Rule was 
given, it would be for the Irish land- 
owners a question not of their property, 
but of their lives. Let the Government 
ask the opinion of the Resident Magis- 
trates or any persons whe knew the 
country, and they would tell them that 
Home Rule meant in the North of 
Ireland civil war, and in the South the 
extermination of everyone who was 
loyal to England. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE 
said, it was some years since he had 
taken part in an Irish Debate in that 
House, and it was possible that a very 
long period might elapse before their 
Lordships would again have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this very important 
subject. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had denied that the Go- 
vernment had any political object in 
releasing the Gweedore prisoners; but 
the political situation, particularly in 
Ireland, should have been taken into con- 
sideration. Anyone who understood Irish 
affairs would know that to liberate men 
of this character was a direct incentive 
to persons of the same class to act ina 
similar manner in opposition to the law ; 
but he was glad to hear the course 
adopted by the Governmert in these 
cases was not the beginning of a general 
amnesty. The noble and learned Lord 
stated that this proposed policy was the 
only one that had been left untried, and 
he further begged them tg bring calm 
and judicial minds to the consideration of 
the question. In that last remark he 
would thoroughly agree, but an ex- 
amination of the events of the last 
few months would show how far the 
minds of the Government supporters had 
been calm and judicial in their pr oceed- 
ings. for paving the way for the great 
measure to be introduced this Session. 
What had been the effect of Mr. Morley’s 
methods in Ireland during the last year ? 
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Mr. Morley had himself represented that 
his mission in Ireland was to show as 
striking a contrast as he ibly could 
between the policies of Coercion and 
Conciliation. It had been plainly de- 
clared, both in the House and in another 
place, that the release of these prisoners 
was not to be taken in any way as the 
opening out of a general amnesty policy ; 
but, as the Irish Party had been clamour- 
ing all round for a political amnesty, he 
was inclined to think that the support 
Her Majesty’s Government looked for 
in that direction, and were so dependent 
upon, would not be likely to be much 
strengthened by such a declaration. As 
showing the not very gracious way in 
which their Irish supporters had received 
the concession made to them by the 
repeal of the Coercion Act, he would 
quote Mr. Redmond’s statement last 
September that it would not benefit the 
people one way er the other, because that 
Act had long since fallen out of use. 
As to the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
he had never clearly understood what 
the Government wanted it for, and he 
doubted strongly whether it would result 
in any real practical good. With regard 
to Home Rule, he urged that it was of 
great importance that the subject of 
national education in Ireland, and the 
system and control of the Imperial Grants 
in connection with it, should be seriously 
considered before that question came on 
for discussion. A curious friendship 
seemed to exist between the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Clerical Party in Ireland, 
and it was remarkable that while informa- 
tion on the Home Rule Bill had been with- 
held from all others, the details had been 
<onfided to the Nationalists. That Party 
‘seemed to acquiesce in the Bill, and this 
was calculated to raise serious doubts on 
a very important point. The various 
members of the Government and most of 
their followers had admitted the absolute 
necessity of maintaining the Imperial 
‘supremacy in any Home Rule Bill ; but, 
remembering the statement of the Na- 
tionalists on this point, the fact of their 
acquiescing in the details of the coming 
Bill appeared to indicate that either the 
Nationalists had, to use an American 
phrase, “ considerably climbed down,” or 
‘that the Government had thrown their 
-declarations on this cardinal point to the 
winds. He would not express ar opinion 
mpon the matter one way or the other, 





but one thing was plain: there never 
would be a final settlement of the Home 
Rule question except upon the terms 
agreed upon. The Lord Chancellor had 
said that no human being on the civilised 
globe would say that in Ireland there was 
no problem to solve. He would join 
issue with the noble and learned Lord, 
and ventured to say that the problem had 
been solved. When Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment took over Ireland from their 
predecessors she was in a state of un- 
exampled quiet and calm, and it had been 
distinctly proved that the country could 
be governed without coercion, though 
the resources of law and order were not 
extinct. He trusted she would be so 
governed again, and not abandoned to a 
large and factious majority and an un- 
scrupulous priesthood ; and he would re- 
echo the words of the noble Marquess from 
the North of Ireland, he coming from the 
South, that it was a disgrace to see such 
a policy put forward by English states- 
men. 


THe Eart or ARRAN asked the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
whether he had said that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was consulted with 


reference to the proposed release of the 
Gweedore prisoners; and whether the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was consulted 
before or after the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack had had the matter brought 
before him ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: That 
he was consulted, I know; but to the 
second question of the noble Earl I am 
unable to give any answer. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1887, AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L]. 

A Bill to amend the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, and to extend the provisions thereof to 
imported meat—Was presented by the Earl of 
Onslow ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 4.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, to Monday 
next, a quarter before Eleven o'clock. : 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 38rd February 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


AMERICAN PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
fact that only one set of Patent Specifi- 
cations of the United States of . America 
is presented to this country, whilst twelve 
sets of British specifications are presented 
by the British Government, one set to 
the United States’ Patent Office, and the 
other 11 to the United States’ public 
libraries, he will take steps to procure a 
corresponding number of United States 
specifications for the public libraries of 
the principal towns of the United King- 
dom ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Monpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Only one set of the speci- 
fications of the United States of America 
is presented to this country. Communi- 
cations have, from time to time, been 
addressed to the United States’ Patent 
Office, with a view to obtaining additional 
sets for the chief public libraries of the 
United Kingdom ; but it would appear 
that the United States law does not 
allow the United States Patent Office to 
present free copies of its publications to 
any public librarigg either in the United 
States or elsewhere. 


BOGUS DRINKING CLUBS IN DUBLIN. 


Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I desire to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received or has had his attention 
drawn to a resolution adopted by the 
Dublin Corporation, on the 16th ultimo 
—namely, in which they state that they 
“ view with alarm and dismay the rapid increase 
of bogus drinking clubs in all portions of the 
city ; that, in their opinion, these clubs are a 
prolific source of poverty, crime, and disorder ; 
that they are instrumental in depreciating the 


_ tateable value of property wherever they are 


established, and call upon the Government to 
intreduce a Bill in the coming Session of Parlia- 
ment that will be effective in grappling with 
this degrading and pestiferous evil ;” 
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and whether, in view of the urgency of 
the evil condemned in above-cited reso- 
lution, and in compliance with the re- 
quest therein contained, he will introduce 
a Bill during the present Session which, 
whilst giving power to the Local Autho- 
rity to grapple effectively with evil 
complained of, will guard the rights of 
genuine workmen’s clubs ? 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY : My attention 
has been drawn to the resolution referred 
to, and the Irish Government fully re- 
cognise that the evil condemned in the 
resolution is rapidly increasing and de- 
mands attention and remedy, but at the 
present moment I cannot promise imme- 
diate legislation on the subject. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT OF SIR T. 
RRADY. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): In 
putting this question, perhaps I may say 
I have had great pleasure in working 
with Sir Thomas Brady before I was 
dismissed from the office of Inspector of 
Irish Fisheries for making a Protestant 
speech. I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, considering the 
distinguished and special services ren- 
dered to the State by Sir Thomas Brady, 
late Inspector of Irish Fisheries, during 
a period of nearly 46 years, as testified 
by letter from His Excellency to Sir 
Thomas Brady, and his having been 
compulsorily retired from his office under 
an erroneous impression and advice that 
the Order in Council of 19th August, 
1890, requiring all Civil servants who 
had attained the age of 65 to retire from 
the Public Service, applied to his office, 
the Treasury will exercise the powers 
given to them by the Superannuation 
Act to meet the case of such special ser- 
vices as have been rendered to the State 
by Sir Thomas Brady, and confer on him 
a pension equal to the amount of his 
salary when he was retired from the 
Public Service ? 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) : When answering the question, 
would the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury say whether he 
will be willing to lay upon the Table the: 
correspondence between the Treasury 
and the Irish Fishery Board on the sub- 
ject of the retirement of Sir Thomas 
Brady ? 
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Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
supplementary question of the hon. 
Member for Westminster I should like to 
put another question to him. Will he 
undertake to lay on the Table of the 
House the Judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland in the initial hearing 
of Sir Thomas Brady's case ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (SirJ.T. Hissert, Oldham) : An 
Inspector of Irish Fisheries is an officer 
within the operation of the Order in 
Council, and his retirement is compulsory, 
under Clause 10, on his attaining the age of 
65. This point was raised by Sir Thomas 
Brady on a Petition of Right, and was 
decided against him by the Master of the 
Rolls and by the Court of Appeal. Sir 
Thomas has been awarded the full 
pension sanctioned by Section 2 of the 
Superannuation Act, 1859, fordiligent and 
faithful service, and I cannot hold out 
any hope of its being increased. 

“Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the opinion he has expressed as 
to the effect of the decision of the Court 
of Appeal and the Rolls Court is his own 
opinion of the construction of the Judg- 
ments or the opinion of the Attorney 
General for England or anyone connected 
with the Legal Profession in this country ? 

Six J. T. HIBBERT: The decision 
I have referred to is the one arrived at in 
two Courts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman act ou his own opinion 
as to the construction of the Judgments, 
or have they been submitted to competent 
legal authorities ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Judgments 
have not been especially reported upon to 
me. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): In 
view of the fact that all parties in Ire- 
land strongly desire to have the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Belfast 
which is contained in this question 
carried out, I weuld ask whether the 
Treasury could not re-consider their 
determination ? Could they not do this in 
view of the special facts of the case ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : If any special 
facts can be brought forward showing 
that this case o:ght to be taken out of 
the general run of cases of this kind ne 
doubt the Treasury will be willing to 
consider such facts, if submitted. 





*Mr. DANE: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he himself has had 
an opportunity of reading the Judgment 
passed by the Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, and the Judgment of the three 
Judges who decided the appeal in the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland ; and if he is aware 
that the majority of the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland decided that they had no 
power to inquire into the reasons why 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
dismissed Sir Thomas Brady; and if 
he is further aware, as a matter of fact, 
that it was admitted in both Courts that 
His Excellency had dismissed Sir Thomas 
Brady under an erroneous impression of 
law, having been wrongly advised that 
the Order of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council in England operated in Ireland ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I may say I 
was not Secretary to the Treasury when 
this matter was decided, and therefore I 
have not thought it my duty to read the 
decision of either Court. 

Mr. LANE: Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will re-consider the matter and 
read the decisions. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
wish to ask my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether he 
is aware, as a matter of fact, that Sir 
Thomas Brady was dismissed by the last 
Government, and that his place was 
filled by Mr. Cecil Roche ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes ; 1 understand 
that both statements are correct. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
she First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he would be good enough to look into 
the case of Sir Thomas Brady, and see 
whether he cannot meet a demand that 
comes generally from the Irish Members ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) ; I do not think I need 
apologise to the House for not being 
acquainted with these Departmental facts, 
but I may point out that the decision 
was given some timeago. It appears to 
me that a very fair answer was made by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury—namely, that if any new 
facts could be alleged the subject would 
be re-considered. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS OF 
SCOTTISH PAROCHIAL BOARDS, 


Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether re- 
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presentations have been made to him of 
the desirability of reducing the qualifi- 
cation of members of Parochial Boards 
in Scotland to the same rating as that of 
members of Boards of Guardians in Eng- 
land ; whether he has had any communi- 
¢ations with the Board of Supervision on 
the subject; and whether he will state 
the nature and result of those communi- 
cations ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion of Dundee have memorialized the 
Scotch Office to reduce the qualification 
for elected members for the Parochial 
Board, which now stands at a rating 
of £40 a year. There are some 10 
parishes in Scotland, containing about 
quarter of its population, in which the 
qualification is restricted, and in the 
most important of these the figure stands 
at £20 or £40. On December Sth last I 
wrote to the Board of Supervision in 
Edinburgh suggesting the propriety of 
reducing the qualification on these Boards 
to £5. The Board of Supervision met 


to decide the question on December 29th, 
and found themselves unable to accede 
to the proposal, 


The Board resolved 
instead to make an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of each separate parish and 
to decide on each separately. I have 
applied for the result of the decision 
several times sinee, but am told that 
nothing can be determined until after the 
meeting of the Board next week. I am 
assured that the Board is proceeding with 
all possible rapidity, and I can only 
transmit that assurance to my hon. 
Friend. ‘ 


RAILWAY RATES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S.): I beg to ask the President 
-of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the freights on Irish produce 
and Irish manufactures charged by Irish 
Railways are much higher than the 
charges made by English Railways for 
the carriage of similar goods; and 
whether he will direct the attention of 
‘the Directors of the Irish Railways to 
the injury which their charges inflict on 
the Irish traders ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The maximum 
— conferred by Parliament last 

ession are not greater in the case of the 
Trish Railways than in that of English 


Mr. Leng 
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Railways of similar description. As to 
actuel charges, I have no such informa- 
tion as willenable me to answer the hon. 
Member’s question. But all complaints 
of unreasonable charges will at once 
receive the careful consideration of the 
Board of Trade, and the attention of the © 
Directors of Irish Railways will be called 
to them. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he. is aware that the Irish 
Railway Companies place the charges 
for transport in Ireland some 10 to 20 
per cent. higher than the English charges ? 
If not, will the right hou. Gentleman 
institute inquiries to ascertain whether 
I am right in my statement ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of the fact. If the hon. Gentleman 
would give specific illustrations I would 
make inquiries. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention been 
called to the Report of the Cork Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject ? 

Mr. W. FIELD: May I ask whether, 
in the event of such evidenceas the right 
hon. Gentleman desires being forth- 
coming, he will take steps to prevent the 
Irish Railway Companies levying these 
taxes on the Irish people ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE GALWAY HOSPITAL. 


Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Royal Commission on the Queen’s 
Colleges, which sat in Galway in 1884, 
reported that it was only by the utilisa- 
tion of all the hospitals in Galway City, 
including the Galway Hospital and the 
union and fever hospitals, that medical 
students in the Galway College could 
receive even the minimum of the 
necessary clinical instruction for their 
course, and that the Galway Queen’s 
College authorities, in their College Calen- 
dar for 1892-3, offer to students entering 
their medical school all the clinical 
facilities referred to above ; whether he 
is also aware that, notwithstanding the 
Senate of the Royal University of 
Ireland has recently recognised the 
“Galway Hospital,” an institution con- 
taining only 20 beds in constant occupa- 
tion, instead of 60 as required by the 
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regulations, as sufficient for the clinical 
instruction of medical students attending 
the Queen's College, Galway, who were 
induced to join the medical school of 
that College on the understanding that 
they would enjoy the clinical instruction 
of all the Galway hospitals; and 
whether, since the new regulations will 
have the effect of depriving them of 
clinical instruction in fever cases, and of 
their certificates for having attended the 
same, the Government propose te take 
any steps in the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : In reply to the 
first paragraph of the question, the Pre- 
sident, Queen’s College, Galway, reports 
that the Commission of 1884 did refer to 
the then existing Galway hospitals as un- 
satisfactory for clivical instruction, but 
the Galway Hospital mentioned in this 
portion of the question did not then exist, 
having been founded by Act of Parlia- 
ment, June 27, 1892. The statement in 
paragraph 2 is described as incorrect ; the 
notification in the calendar was drawn up 
by the medical officers of the union and 
fever hospitals over which the college has 
no control, and the college disclaims all 
responsibility for the statements of these 
gentlemen. As regards paragraph 3, I 
understand the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity has recognised the Galway 
Hospital with the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The hospital is reported to 
the President by the medical faculty as 
fulfilling in every particular the require- 
ments set forth in the regulations of the 
Royal University; but representations 
having been made as to the number of 
beds available inquiries were instituted, 
and the entire question will be again 
before the Standing Committee at its 
meeting next week. The college has 
made no new “regulations,” but regrets 
the exclusion up to this date of medical 
students by the senior medical officer of 
the Galway Fever Hospital. 


Dr. KENNY : The right hon. Gentle- 
man states that the Galway Hospital was 
not in existence up to 1892. That is 
quite correct as to the name, but the insti- 
tution existed as the Galway Infirmary. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered that portion of the question 
dealing with the number of beds in con- 
stant occupation. May I also ask 
whether—— 


VOL. CCCLXIYV. 





Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will have another opportunity of 
putting his questions. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
May I ask whether, if the number of 
these beds is going to be increased at the 
expense of the county, the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the propriety of 
making a contribution from Government 
Funds towards their maintenance ? 


No reply was given. 
ply g 


CITY OF LIMERICK MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if steps 
will be taken to give to the City of 
Limerick the benefits by the new system 
of the acceleration of the mails from 
England and Dublin to the South of 
Ireland ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, 
E.) : This matter is under consideration, 
but I am not yet in a position to say 
whether any arrangement can be edopted 
for giving effect to the wishes of the hon. 
Member. 


EXAMINING OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, with reference to the memorials 
of Examining Officers of the Customs on 
the question of their seniority in the De- 
partment ; and, if so, whether he will 
indicate the nature of the decision ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : This question 
was inquired into and reported on by a 
Departmental Committee, and regula- 
tions were framed by the Commissioners 
of Customs in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The Treasury 
has not seen its way to devise any dif- 
ferent solution, or to modify the arrange- 
ments made. It would be difficult to 
describe within the limits of an answer to a 
question the arrangements made, but if 
the hon. Member desires information as 
to any details, I shall be very glad to 
communicate with him. 


QUALIFICATION FOR IRISH POOR LAW 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §8.): I 

beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
intends before the annual election in 
March to reduce the rateable qualification 
for Poor Law Guardians in Ireland to 
the standard recently fixed for that office 
in England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : From the infor- 
mation at present before the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, they are 
of opinion that a uniform reduction of 
the rating qualification for the office of 
guardian, such as that made in England, 
would not be generally acceptable to the 
unions throughout Ireland; but where 
any application has been made to the 
Board to reduce the existing qualification, 
the guardians of the union concerned have 
been informed in every case that if, after 
due notice, they pass a resolution in 
favour of reduction, the matter shall 
receive the favourable consideration of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
fact that these men do not represent the 
ratepayers, and are not likely to pass 
such a resolution as he refers to ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


ASYLUM GOVERNORS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will consent to give the 
Return of the names, addresses, dates of 
appointment, and religious professions of 
all Governors of District Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland for the years 1892 and 1893, 
as moved for by the Member for South 
Belfast ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot find that 
there is a precedent for the Return sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. The Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylums Boards in Ireland 
were re-organized by the late Government 
in 1887, during the Chief Secretaryship 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol, when 95 Governors who 
had been appointed without any limita- 
tion of time were removed ; and again in 
1889, during the Chief Secretaryship of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Manchester, when the numbers 
of the Governors constituting the Boards 
were generally reduced, in some cases, at 
least, by one-third. It does not appear 
that Returns were then presented to the 
House, and I think properly so, as any 
such Returns must prove invidious, and 
could serve no useful purpose. 


Mr. Hayden 
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Leary. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MINING 
ROYALTIES 
Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the Royal 
Commissioners on Mining Royalties 
have completed their investigations ; and, 
if so, when is their final Report likely to 
be submitted to the House ? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have no 
knowledge of my own on the subject ; 
but I will communicate with the Royal 
Commissioners, and inform the hon. 
Member of the result. 


SICK PAY IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
why the Post Office Minute, concerning 
sick pay, which has recently come into 
force, has not been extended to all the 
unestablished hands engaged at Mount 
Pleasant and Holloway Postal Telegraph 
Factories ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
not aware to what Post Office Minute the 
question of the hon. Member refers, but 
the subject of the question shall receive 
consideration. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS AT THE MEATH 
ELECTIONS, 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he would in- 
form the House, prior to the Debate on 
the North and South Meath Election 
Petitions, the number of electors who 
voted as illiterates at the late General 
Election in those constituencies ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am endeavouring 
to obtain the information the hon, 
Member desires, and have telegraphed to 
Dublin for the figures. Up to the present I 
have received no reply. If I do receive 
one I will communicate with him. 


THE CONVICT LEARY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
respect to the case of Daniel Leary, a 
convict in Mountjoy Prison, who has 
been in the hospital for the past four 
months, whether, in view of the fact that 
his sentence is nearly up, and that he is 
seriously ill, he wiil order his release ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The General 
Prisons Board report that this convict 
was removed on the 21st of last month 
on medical grounds to Maryboro’ Prison, 
where his condition will be carefully 
watched. He will be eligible in the 
ordinary course for release ov licence on 
the 23rd of next month. His case was 
recently under the consideration of the 
Government, and there seemed to be no 
adequate medical ground for release 
before that time. 


THE CONVICT GALLAGHER. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
read the statement reported to have been 
made by Callan, who was lately released 
from prison, that Dr. Gallagher, a con- 
vict in Portland, is insane ; and whether 
he wil! sanction an independent medical 
inquiry into Dr. Gallagher's condition ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have read the 
statement attributed to Callan. It is 
totally without foundation in fact. In 
view of this and similar allegations I 
have made careful inquiries respecting 
the mental condition of Gallagher, with 
the result that I have come to the con- 
clusion that he is perfectly sane. There 
is no ground, in my opinion, for an 
independent medical inquiry. 


PUBLICANS AND THE MAGISTERIAL 
BENCH. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if Mr. James O'Neill, recently 
appointed a magistrate at Kinsale, County 
Cork, held, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, a retail publican’s licence ; if he 
still holds a publican’s licence; and if 
he is the owner of a pawnbroker’s 
establishment, the licence for which is 
taken out in the name of his wife ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Being un- 
acquainted with the practice, I have 
communicated with the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland on the subject of the question, 
aud have not yet procured a reply. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
there is any rule of law by which persons 
holding publicans’ licences are excinded 
from the Magisterial Bench ? 

[No reply was given. ] 
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QUARANTINE IN THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr.JAMES WILLIAMLOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Convention relating 
to quarantine in the Suez Canal, signed 
at Venice on 30th January, 1892, by a 
certain number of the European Powers, 
has now been signed and ratified by all ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Convention signed at Venice 
on January 30th, 1892, relating to 
quarantine in the Suez Canal, has now 
been ratified by all the signatory Powers, 
except Portugal, whose action is still de- 
pendent upon the consent of the Cortes. 


IMPRISONMENT OF AN ENGLISH 
SEAMAN AT BILBAO. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 


dlesbrough): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
his attention has been cailed to the im- 
prisonment of an English seaman named 
A. Shelley, of the steamship Newcastle, 
at Bilbao, and if he is aware of the fact that 
the man Shelley has been waiting in 
prison seven months for his trial ; 
if his attention has been directed 
to the fact that the other two seamen 
who were arrested with Shelley for the 
same alleged offence have been liberated 
through the influence of the American 
and Swedish Consul ; if he is aware that 
the English inhabitants of Bilbao have 
repeatedly called the attention of the 
British Consul and Vice Consul to the 
fact that this seaman has been kept in 
prison forso many mouths without trial, the 
alleged offence against Shelley and the 
other seamen being, “ That whilst under the 
influence of drink they had an altercation 
with the Spanish police,” and that the 
British Consul and the Vice Consul have 
repeatedly retused to secure the release of 
the man Shelley, or to insist upon the 
Spanish Authorities bringing him to trial 
in order that the alleged offence might be 
inquired into; and if he will at once take 
steps to secure the release of one of Her 
Majesty's subjects who has suffered so 
many months’ imprisonment without trial, 
whilst subjects of other nations, through 
the care and interference of their Consuls, 
have been released for the same allege | 
offence, and are now taking steps against 
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the Spanish Government for false im- 
prisonment ? 

*Sir E. GREY : This is the first time 
that the attention of the Foreign Office 
has been called to this case. Inquiry 
will be made at once by cable. 


THE GLANDERS AND FARCY ORDER. 


Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sideunt of the Board of Agriculture 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the London County Council, 
in carrying out the recent Order with 
regard to glanders and farey, refuses 
compensation to the owners of animals 
compulsorily slaughtered ; and whether 
any further legislation is contemplated, 
with a view to the provision of reason- 
able compensation in such cases ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The recent 
Order with regard to glanders and farey 
left it optional on the part of Local 
Authorities to slaughter and pay compen- 
sation for animals suffering from either 
of those diseases. The London County 


Council unanimously decided not to exer- 
cise the power thus conferred upon them, 
and I do not feel that I should be justi- 
fied at the present time in setting aside 


their decision. In any case, I do not 
think that any further legislation would 
be necessary. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Having regard 
to the serious danger to human life, will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
desirability of sending the Order back to 
the London County Council for re-con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. GARDNER: My hon. Friend is 
no doubt aware that there are other 
provisions in the Order besides those for 
slaughter and compensation, and I think 
it would be better to wait and see how 
the Order works before taking further 
steps. 


UGANDA—SIR GERALD PORTAL’S 
MISSION. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the Instructions to Sir Gerald 
Portal ? 

Mr. Havelock Wilson 
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Sir E. GREY : The full instructions 
are included among Papers which were 
laid on the Table on Tuesday, and will be 
distributed on Monday. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Would it 
be convenient to say whether those in- 
structions will contain any reference to 
the provisions which may have to be 
made for the peace of the country in the 
interval between the evacuation of the 
East Africa Company and the final deci- 
sion of the Government ? 

Sir E. GREY : I should say that the 
question of what is an adequate provision 
would be rather a matter of opinion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say adequate. I aaid “reference to any 
provision.” 

Str E. GREY: The Papers will be 
distributed on Monday, and it would be 
better for the right hon. Gentleman to 
form his own opinion then. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Board of 
Education in Ireland has passed rules 
under which the Christian Brothers can 
receive grants on the terms sketched out 
in last year’s Debates ; if these rules have 
received the assent of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, and if the estimate will provide for 
any increase of expense under this head ; 
and if the Lord Lieutenant does not 
sanction such rules, how will the Christian 
Brothers be admitted to share in the 
grant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-T yne) : The Board of Educa- 
tion have recently submitted certain pro- 
posed changes in the rules under which 
grants are paid, but the Lord Lieutenant 
found himself unable to give his sanction 
to the changes sc proposed. The Chris- 
tian Brothers can, of course, only be ad- 
mitted to share in the grants by compli- 
ance with the regulations of the Board. 

CotoneL NOLAN : Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Lord Lieutenant has refused to sanction 
the second set of rules passed by the 
Board of Education ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman is. 
right in saying that the rules were really 
“passed.” But the Lord Lieutenant 
has found himself unable to sanction cer- 
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tain changes proposed by the National 
Board. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Are we 
to understand that the amended proposal 
has been rejected, or is it still under con- 
sideration? Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man any objection to lay on the Table a 
copy of the proceedings and votes of the 
Commission on the subject ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is quite true that 
on Friday last it was my duty a second 
time to inform the National Board that 
the proposed changes could not be sanc- 
tioned. I know of no reason why the 
correspondence on this subject and the 
minutes of the National Board should 
not be laid on the Table of the House, 
but I should like to communicate with 
the National Board before doing so. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): 
Is it not a fact that some of the practices 
to which the objection is taken in the 
ease of the Christian Brothers’ schools in 
Ireland are carried on in English volun- 
tary schools, where they are made no 
obstacle to the earning of the grant. 

[No answer was given. } 


ALLEGED TERRORISM IN ROSS-SHIRE. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromartie) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Alexander Macrae, who, between 
Thursday, 26th January, and Tuesday, 
3lst January last, was mobbed in Plock- 
ton, Ross-shire, had to barricade himself 
in his bedroom, was refused police pro- 
tection, and ultimately ejected from his 
lodgings through terrorism, was for safety 
taken by his friends at 11 p.m. on Tues- 
day night to Strome Ferry, where he 
arrived-at 1 a.m., and sought the shelter 
of the police station there for the rest of 
the night ; and whether steps have been 
taken to provide protection for him, in 
order that he may be able to follow his 
ordinary calling in the village of Plockton? 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour) (Clackmannan, &c.): My 
attention was called to certain statements 
relating to this matter, and I immediately 
telegraphed !directing that an official 
Report should be sent to me in regard to 
it. I have received a telegram briefly 
stating the resuit of the inquiry, and 
mentioning that a full Report is being 
forwarded by post. When that Report is 
received steps appropriate to the cireum- 
stances which it may disclose will at once 
be taken. 


{3 Fesrvary, 1893} 
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CLASSIFICATION OF AGRARIAN 
OFFENCES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether any alteration has been made 
since Ist August, 1892, in the classifica- 
tion of agrarian offences in Ireland ; 
whether any offences or class of offences 
are included in the Return presented to 
this House which were not previously 
included ; and whether any offences or 
class of offences are omitted from the Re. 
turn which were previously included ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My answer toa! 
the inquiries is “ No.” 


INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can lay upon 
the Table of the House, Copies of the 
Correspondence which has passed 
between. the India Office and the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject of the 
Indian Councils Act of last Session ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorcGE 
RussELt, Beds, North): The cor- 
respondence is incomplete, and there- 
fore, as my hon. Friend will see, it would 
not be desirable te lay it on the Table at 
present. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL, 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether a Commission 
has been, or will be, appointed to inquire 
into the action of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, with the consent of 
the Viceroy of India, with reference to 
the abolition of the right of trial by Jury 
in Bengal in many classes of cases which 
previously were subject to that mode of 
trial; and what measures have been 
taken, or will be taken, by the Sec- 
retary of State for India, should such a 
Commission not have been decided upon, 
to preserve to the inhabitants of Bengal 
the right they have hitherto enjoyed of 
trial by a jury of their fellow-subjects ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL : The Orders of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to which 
my hon. Friend refers, and which affect 
eight out of the 46 districts of Bengal, 
have been and are under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State ; but as he 
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is, at the request of the Government of 
India, awaiting a despatch on the subject 
which is now on its way home, it is im- 
possible to make any fiual announcement 
of his intentions. 


CROWN LANDS IN WALES. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what is the total 
acreage of the Crown Lands in the 
counties of Carnarvon, Denbigh, Merio- 
neth, and Moutgomery, and what is the 
total acreage of lands in those counties 
sold and disposed of where the Crown 
retained all the mineral rights ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby ): 
The information will be found on page 
310 of Parliamentary Paper 284, Session 
1889. 


HOME AND FOREIGN LABOUR. 

Cotonet HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what effect 
Her Majesty’s Government proposes to 
give to the resolutions adopted by the 
Trades Unions Congress at Glasgow in 
September last, representing some 418 
societies, and 1,219,934 artisans, with 
respect to 

“Steps being taken to prevent the State pur- 
chasing materials for the postal and other 
branches of the Civil Service from Bavaria, and 
to ensure their being purchased from home 
manufacturers ;” “to prevent the landing of 
foreign pauper aliens on our shores ;” and “ for 
the restriction of foreign labour in loading and 
discharging ships in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : In answer tothe hon. 
and gallant Member, I have to say that 
as regards the part of the question refer- 
ring to the landing of pauper aliens on our 
shores, as that is the subject of a notice 
given by an hon. Gentleman opposite in 
the Debate now proceeding, it would be 
decidedly inconvenient to enter upon the 
matter in answer to a question. With 
reference to the first part of the question, 
as to the purchase of materials by 
branches of the Civil Service from home 
manufacturers, the Legislature has by a 
series of Acts made careful provision that 
the whole of the community shall have 
free access upon equal terms to all pro- 
ducts whatever, in whatever country 
produced ; and it.appears to me that those 
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Acts of the Legislature are presumably a 
guide for the Executive Government- 
It would be a singular step for an Execu- 
tive Government on its own discretion to 
allow the course of legislative precedents 
to be infringed. I will also say that 
there are no facts before me on this sub- 
ject, and, of course, if any facts do come 
to the knowledge of the Government that 
admit of being examined—if they come 
to the knowledge of any Department of 
the Government—they will be duly ex- 
amined. The third part of the question 
asks about “the restriction of foreign 
labour in loading and discharging ships in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” I am not 
aware, Sir, that the Government have 
any power to interfere for the purpose 
of dictating to those who load and dis- 
charge ships in Great Britain and 


Ireland whether they should do it by 
means of foreign or of home labour. 


RETURN RELATING TO MAJORITIES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there is any objection to providing the 
Return, relating to majorities necessary 
for constitutional changes, which stands 
on the Paper to-day ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
inquired of the representatives of the 
Foreign and Colonial Departments 
whether there is any objection to this 
Return, and I find there is none. This 
is a question referring to matters which 
are constantly transacted between those 
who wish for Returns and the repre- 
sentatives of the proper Departments in 
the House. They are transacted without 
any public proceeding whatever, and are 
passed as unopposed Motions. I am 
quite at a loss to know why the hon. 
Member has made this the subject of a 
public question, which necessarily occu- 
pies a certain portion of the time of the 
House. 


IRISH JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, having 
regard to the present serious agricultural 
depression in Ireland, and the inability 
of many of the farmers there to realise 
out of their holdings the rents judicially 
fixed, Her Majesty’s Government will 
introduce in the present Session a short 
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measure providing for a temporary abate- 
ment of such rents upon the lines of the 
29th section of “The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887” ? 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): At 
the same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if his attention has been called 
to the low prices obtained for agricultural 
produce in Ireland; and whether the 
Government intend to introduce a Bill 
to provide for a revision of judicial rents 
upon the basis of prices similar to the 
provision in the Land Act of 1887 ? 

Mr. McGILLIGAN ‘Fermanagh, 
S.): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
received a copy of a resolution from 
Fermanagh esking him to press this 
matter on the attention of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I fhave received 
a good many resolutions on the subject, 
and do not recall this particular one. 
With reference to the questions on the 
Paper, I fear I can hardly add anything 
to what I stated in reply to questions on 
the same subject which were addressed 
to me in the House yesterday afternoon, 


OFFICIAL NOMINATIONS TO. IRISH 
ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land how long Colonel Buchanan has 
been a Governor of the District Asylum 
for Tyrone and Fermanagh ; how many 
attendances he has made during that 
period ; what was the total number of 
attendances ; and upon what grounds 
was his removal effected from the List 
of Governors by His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The general 
grounds on which the Lord Lieutenant 
acted in selecting his own nominees for 
the Asylums Boards for 1893 were fully 
explained in my reply yesterday to a 
question put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Londonderry, and again in 
my statement of last evening. The fact 
that the particular gentlemen mentioned 
were, with others, not included in the 
limited number of selections made directly 
by His Excellency was in no way what- 
ever due to personal considerations, but 
solely to the necessity of establishing a 
fairer and more general representation 
on the Boards. I understand both these 
gentlemen gave good attendances. It is, 
of course, open to the Grand Jury to 
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nominate them to any of their vacancies. 
The Lord Lieutenant would be also glad 
to appoint them to any vacancies among 
his nominees when it can be done with- 
out interfering with the more general re- 
presentation which he has endeavoured 
to establish. 

Mr. DANE: Arising out of that 
answer, may I ask if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is aware that Colonel Buchanan 
was removed in favour of another gentle- 
man who was also a Protestant? Is he 
also aware that Colonel Buchanan 
not only most carefully and sedulously 
attended the meetings of the Board, but 
lived within gunshot of it; that he was 
unanimously elected on each one of its 
committees, and that, as a matter of fact, 
he kept all the minutes of its meetings 
in his own handwriting ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, I wish to ask him, is he 
aware that last year Colonel Buchanan 
received special thanks from the Visitors 
of the Lunacy Department for the manner 
in which he had discharged his duties ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
not Colonel Buchanan Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Tyrone, and are not his 
official duties in that capacity sufficient 
to occupy his attention? Did not the 
gallant gentleman in the course of a 
speech fthat he recently delivered say 
that if the Home Rule Bill were passed 
he would put himself at the head of his 
regiment 

Mr. J. MORLEY : When the change 
was made I was not aware of one quali- 
fication or disqualification of the kind 
enumerated, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
Was any inquiry made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant into the qualifications or dis- 
qualifications of the members of the 
Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The object of the 
inquiries made by direction of the Lord 
Lieutenant was to redress the balance in 
the representation on the Board. No 
personal consideration of the kind indi- 
cated in the questions put to me were 
entertained for a moment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am not in 
conflict with the right hon. Gentleman 
on the point that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was entitled to exercise his own 
judgment in the matter, but I Want to 
know whether any inquiry was made by 
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the Lord Lieutenant as between the 
gentlemen on the Board as to who had 
been most regular in attendance and who 
had the greater or the lesser qualifications ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The fact of the 
attendance was undoubtedly in our view 
when these appointments were made, 
but the question of qualification in other 
respects was not. 

Mr. DANE: How does the right hon. 
Gentleman reconcile this last answer 
with 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


POLICE PROTECTION FOR SHERIFFS 
AT NIGHT. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland a question ofwhich I have 
given him private notice — namely, 
whether, having regard to the 
unanimous judgment delivered yesterday 
be the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland in the case of “the Attorney 
General v. Kissane,” he will withdraw 
the Circular dated Dublin Castle, 
December 7 last, and direct the police 
authorities in Ireland to act in accord- 
ance with the law of the land, as laid 
down by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
until that decision may have been 
reversed on appeal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 1 can only say, in 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that the decision will of course com- 
mand the immediate attention of the 
Trish Government, and whatever direc- 
tion it may seem necessary in conformity 
with that decision to give to the police 
authorities wili be given. 


MEMBERS AND THEIR SEATS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : Will you, Sir, kindly, for the 
instruction and convenience of the 
House, repeat the ruling given by you 
on a former occasion as to the way hon. 
Members may secure and retain their 
seats during the evening ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : In answer to the 
hon. Member’s question, I have to say 
that there is no fixed rule or Standing 
Order regulating the manner in which 
hon. Members may secure their seats. 
But there is a well-understood custom 
by which hon. Members who have 
attended prayers should have a right to 
the seats they then occupy, and they 
have asserted their claim by placing a 
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card at the back of the seats. More than 
that, hon. Members who are engaged in 
Committees upstairs have been ac- 
customed a short time before the meeting 
of the House to secure the seats they 
wish to occupy by placing their hats 
upon such seats for the purpose of re- 
taining them. But that claim is not 
made good until the hon. Member who 
owns the hat attends at prayers, so as to 
establish a definite claim to the seat, 
Some seats in the House are allotted by 
the courtesy of Members to gentlemen 
who haves occupied them for a long 
period, and I hope that that is a custom 
that will be preservéd. I have said that 
there is no fixed rule, but it is quite 
possible for a Member to have two hats, 
or even more, for the purpose of securing 
seats either for himself or his friends. 
That clearly is a violation of the spirit 
of the rule, and I may venture to say, in 
conclusion, that no rule nor practice nor 
custom can possibly be effective unless it 
be generously interpreted, and unless ap- 
plied, as I am sure it will be, with that 
mutual forbearance and courtesy which I 
hope is the characteristic of this House. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : I 
desire, Sir, respectfully to ask, is it not 
a fact that Members who are attending 
Committees may secure their seats for 
the evening by means of a pink card in- 
stead of placing their hats thereon ? 
And may I ask whether it would not be 
advisable to make the rule for retaining 
seats hold good for the whole Session, so 
that the hon. Members of the various 
Parties in the House may, as far as 
possible, sit together ? For myself I am 
lost where I am. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION BY COLONEL 
SAUNDERSON. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I rise for the purpose of making a 
personal explanation. Unfortunately I 
was absent from the House yesterday, 
when the hon, Member for East Galway 
spoke. He said— 

“The hon. and gallant Member also accused 
him of having stolen a deer. He never stole a 
deer, he never pleaded guilty to stealing a deer, 
and he was never fined for stealing a deer. and 
he challenged the hon. and gallant Member to 
produce any record showing such a conviction.” 
Tke hon. Member pointed out also that 
I made a mistake in asserting that two 
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murder was committed. I made that 
statement upon what I believed to be 
sufficient authority, but I find I was 
mistaken. The date of the murder was 
five months after he made the speech. 
With regard to stealing the deer, I hold 
in my hand an authority which I deemed 
conclusive, and that was a certified copy 
of the order and finding on that case. 
Perhaps the House will allow me to 
read it. The case set out— 

“That you the defendant (John Roche) did, 
on the 4th of October 1876, at Derrycraigh, being 
a forest chase or purlieu of the complainant, 
carry away therefrom a deer, and further that 
you had in your possession on the day aforesaid 
a deer, contrary to the statute in such case 
made and provided. The defendant pleaded 
guilty of having the deer in his possession on 
the 4th of October, 1876, and expressed regret 
for the same, and consented to pay all costs.” 


Sir, that is the authority on which I 
stated John Roche stole a deer. Further- 
more, the hon. Member accuses me of 
personal discourtesy to him in having 
made this statement in regard to him 
without having given him previous in- 
formation. I should be sorry to show 


discourtesy to any Member of the House; 
but permit me to observe that I was not 


bound to associate John Roche, whe took 
away the deer and had it in his possession, 
with the hon. Member for East Galway, 
although I am bound to admit that 
between the names of the two persons 
there is some similarity. 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.) : 
Mr. Speaker, I must firstly say that I 
received no notice from the hon. Member 
for North Armagh of his intention to 
introduce this question here to-day, no 
more than of his attack on me yesterday. 
He produces a copy of a summons ; but 
as he told you, he stated in his speech 
yesterday that I stole this deer, that I 
pleaded guilty, and that I was fined. 
Now he has got a copy of a summons 
close on 20 years old, but why has he 
not got the conviction, if there was any 
such thing as a conviction? If I was 
fined where is the record of the fine? 
He says I apologised. But I apologised 
for nothing, because there was nothing 
to apologise for. I was summoned, no 
doubt, for shooting a deer upon my own 
land—upon a farm which I hold in the 
townland of Derrycrag, for which I pay 
rent. There is not within 10 miles of 
the farm a single enclosed deer-park or 
forest. No doubt there is a large number 
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of wild deer in the district owned by 
several men, and I say here, that if to- 
morrow I were on the lands and found a 
deer straying there I would shoot him, 
The landlord’s agent, Mr. George Morris, 
who is now a member of the Local 
Government Board, Dublin, and a brother 
of Lord Morris, appeared at the Petty 
Sessions, and stated he would withdraw 
the summons, and that no fine or penalty 
need be inflicted. [Cries of “ Withdraw 
Saunderson !” and “ Apologise ! ”] 


THE ROCHESTER ELECTION PETITION, 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the evidence in 
the Rochester Petition will be printed 
and laid on the Table of the House ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 


MOTIONS. 


NEW WRIT—NORTH MEATH. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of Meath (Northern Division) in the room of 
Michael Davitt, esquire, whose election for the 
said County has been declared void.”—(Sir 
Thomas Esmonde.) 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Sir, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Antrim on a former occasion gave 
notice that it was our intention to oppose 
the issue of this Writ. Our object in 
doing so was to bring under the notice of 
the House the circumstances attending 
that election, especially with regard to 
priestly intimidation. That object will 
be attained by the discussion that will 
arise upon the Amendment to be moved 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) ; and as we do not 
wish to put the House to the trouble of 
two debates on the same subject, it is 
not our intention to oppose the issue of 
the Writ. Perhaps I might appeal to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to carry out our wishes by 
moving that the evidence be not only 
laid on the Table of the House, but circus 
lated amongst Members of the House. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
On that subject I should think the proper 
course would be for the hon. Member to 
move. The evidence in these cases is 
very voluminous, but, of course, in cases 
where the House desires it, it will be 
laid on the Table. It has been so laid, 
and is accessible to Members in the 
Library. In any case where it is desired 
that the evidence should be printed and 
circulated, there should be a_ special 
Motion for the purpose. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
Do I understarid that the Judgment and 
the evidence is to be laid on the Table ? 
Is the Judgment to be printed as distinct 
from the evidence ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The first Motion was for 
laying on the Table the Judgment and the 
evidence, but I understand that the Home 
Secretary has given notice that the 
Judgments should be printed and circu- 
lated. There is no Motion to print the 
evidence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Is it necessary to make any such Motion ? 
Is it not sufticient to go to the Librarian, 
as I have often done, and say, “I want 
this printed and circulated ” ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In such a case as 
this we would require the order of the 
House to print the evidence. 


Motion agreed to. 





NEW WRIT—SOUTH MEATH, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 

the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of Meath (Southern Division) in the room of 
Patrick Fulham, esquire, whose election for the 
said County bas been declared void.”—( Colonel 
Nolan.) 

Sim THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): Iobject to this Motion, on the ground 
that the hon. and gallant Member is not 
the proper person from whom such a 
Motion should come. The hon. and 
gallant Member is not in any sense con- 
nected with the party who recently held 
the seat in South Meath, and though 
perhaps he may be within his right in 
moving for this Writ, we must have re- 
gard to what the usage of the House 
has been. That usage is an ancient 


usage whereby Writs ave mo-ed by the 
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officials or Whips to which these seats 
belong. Therefore, I object to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member. 
Of course, this matter must now be de- 
cided by the House. If it is to approve 
of the course adopted by the hon. and 
gallant Member, the usage which has 
prevailed by courtesy amongst the Whips 
representing the different Parties in this 
House will be transgressed. If such a 
Motion is allowed, there will be nothing 
to prevent the Whip of my Party from 
moving a Writ in the case of a seat 
which has been vacated by a Member of 
any other Party in the House. 1 would 
respectfully submit that inasmuch as my 
Party hitherto held the seat in South 
Meath, and also inasmuch as I have a 
Motion on the Paper for Tuesday next, 
that the Writ for South Meath be moved 
for on that day, that the Motion of the 
hon. and galiant Member should not be 
allowed. I respectfully beg to move the 
adjournment of this Debate until Tues- 
day next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Sir Thomas Esmonde.) 


Mr. Joun ReEpmonpd and Colonel 
Nowan rose at the same time, and the 
SPEAKER called on 


CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.), who 
said: Of course, I should in all cases 
give way to the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. John Redmond), but in this 
case there may be some matters of which 
he may not be aware. The first and 
most extraordinary business is that I 
went to the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Esmonde) last Tuesday, the first day on 
which this subject was before the House, 
and told kim I would move the Writ if 
he did not move it. I would appeal to this 
House—is moving for the Writs to be 
turned intoanelectioneering dodge-[ Tory 
and Parnellite Cheers |—or whether we 
are to move for them fairly and squarely ? 
Otherwise a majority in this House may 
disfranchise a small minority. What 
did I do on Tuesday ? I asked the Secre- 
tary to the Speaker for the two Writs 
for North and South Meath. I brought 
them both into the House to move them 
both. The hon. Baronet had only one 
Writ on the Paper ; I wanted both down. 
I believe there is supposed to be a small 
Party advantage in the holding of one of 
the elections first, and I believe that is 
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the explanation of all these manceuvres. 
I have had no maneuvres. On every 
occasion I had both Writs ready, so that 
both might go by the same post to Ire- 
land. I submit to Liberal Members 
opposite, is it not fair that the two Writs 
should be moved for together? And as 
to the point of etiquette, I appeal to 
everyone, is not this rule that if a Whip 
is too slow—[ cries of “ Oh !”}—in moving 
for any Writ and wants to turn it into 
an electioneering dodge—is it not the 
custom for another Whip to go to him 
and say, “If you de not move it, I will ?” 
That is not a supposititious case. The 
last one was done by the hon. Baronet 
to myself. There was a vacaney in the 
County of Wexford. The hon. Baronet, 
I think, very properly came to me and 
said, “You move the Writ for the 
County of Wexford, or I will be obliged 
to move it myself.” I told him I had no 
instructions on the subject, and that I 
had no great anxiety to move it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: “The Boys 
of Wexford.” 

CotoneL NOLAN: He then moved 
it himself. In the present case, I think 
the two Writs should be sent away by 
the same post, so that both elections may 
take place on the same day. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: With 
the indulgence of the House I wish to say, 
in reply to the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, in reference 
to the Writ for North Wexford, that I did 
not move for the Writ until I had asked 
him to move it and until he had declined 
todo so. The difference is this: that in 
the present case the hon. and gallant 
Member put down the Motion without 
consulting me at all. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I regret 
extremely that any difference should arise 
over this matter, and I sincerely trust 
that no conflict will take place over it. 
What I would ask the House to do is to 
take care that fair play is asserted in 
the matter. I may say that my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Galway, 
inmoving the Writ on Tuesday last, moved 
under the impression that he was acting 
in accordance with the usages of the 
House. He said very fairly on ‘Tuesday 
that he would submit the question to the 
Whips of the two great Parties in the 
House, and would adopt their decision. 
He accordingly consulted the genthemen, 
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had taken a mistaken view, and he at 
once acted in accordance with the view 
which they expressed. The invariable 
practice of the House, as explained by the 
Whip of the Conservative Party the other 
night, has been that not merely the Whip 
of the Party who owned the allegiance of 
the late Member should move the Writ, 
but it has also been the practice of the 
House that if he does not move the Writ, 
the Whip of another Party might say to 
him, “If you do not move the Writ by 
such a day, I will move it.” On Tuesday 
last my hon. and gallant Friend said 
opeuly and publicly to the House that he 
would move for the Writ to-day if it was 
not moved by the hon. Baronet, the 
Whip of the other Party. In addition to 
that, my hon. and gallant Friend had some 
private communicatio: with the hon. 
Baronet ; but as to that I know nothing. 
But he certainly stated publicly in this 
House that if the hon. Baronet did not 
move the Writ, he would move it. The 
hon. Baronet has not moved the Writ to- 
day, and so my hon. and galland Friend 
in moving for the Writ is acting in strict 
accordance with the usages of the House, 
as explained by the Whips of the two 
great Parties. Under these  cireum- 
stances, I regret extremely that there 
should be any objection to issue 
the Writ ; and I would appeal to the 
House, in the spirit of fair play, that if 
there is any political advantage to be 
gained by one side or the other, that we 
should take care not to lend ourselves to 
any such attempt, and to take care that 
the Writs are issued on the same occasion 
by the same post to the proper office in 
Dublin. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsorisanks, Berwick- 
shire): I was not in the House the 
otker day when my right hon, Friend 
the Member for St. Augustine’s Division 
of Kent (Mr. Akers-Douglas) explained 
what is the usual practice of the House 
with regard to moving Writs: My right 
hon. Friend explained that the Whip of 
the Party to whom the Member who 
vacates the seat belongs moves the Writ ; 
but he might have gone further and said 
that that Writ should be moved within a 
reasonable time, and that if according to 
that custom the Whip, as announced, 
does not move the Writ on a» particular 
day, if that day allows of a fairly reason- 
able limit of time, that then any person 
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who gives notice would be within his 
right in moving for the Writ. It is quite 
true that it is the right of the hon. 
Baronet, strictly speaking, to move this 
Writ ; but it does seem to me that there 
is considerable force in the argument 
used by the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite that, having given notice to the 
hon. Baronet, the hon. Baronet has to 
some extent lost the right to oppose the 
issue of the Writ. I do hope that mat- 
ters of this kind will be treated by all 
Parties in the House without any sort 
of heat or partisan feeling. It is to the 
convenience of Members of the House 
that these formal matters should be 
treated in a friendly, considerate, and 
forbearing manner ; and I would appeal 
to the hon. Baronet opposite to give way 
and not to oppose the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite, for that is 
a course that will be to the advantage of 
the progress of the business of the 
House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am sorry 
that the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury has seen fit to intervene in a 
matter upon which he is not sufficiently 
informed. The facts of the case are 
these : That without any notice to us of 
any sort or description the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Galway, 
without communicating with us, without 
communicating with the Tory Whips, 
without communicating with the Liberal 
Whips, without communicating with 
anybody, made his Motion upon 
Tuesday last. [“ Hear, hear !"] We were 
bound to take exception to the Motion. 
We took exception to it upon 
the ground that he had moved 
in defiance of the House requiring two 
days’ notice to be given that he was 
obliged to postpone his Motion. What 
were the facts? We waited until that 
Rule was put on the Paper by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We were bound to wait until we 
saw what the Rule was, and what the 
practice under that Rule would be. Some 
people may take different views; but 
when you are dealing with a matter that 
is more or less a matter of discretion, you 
have to consider the views of those who 
are acting upon a particular discretion. 
My hon. Friend did not put down 
his Motion for South Meath until he saw 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
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Paper. That was upon the Wednesday. 
He then, in order to give two days’ 
notice, conceived he had to give two 
days’ sitting notice. His notice did not 
appear on the Paper till Thursday. The 
two sitting days were Friday and Mon- 
day, and the soonest occasion on which 
he conceived he could make his Motion 
was Tuesday next. However, this is a 
matter, of course, in which the Conser- 
vative Party are even more interested 
than anybody else. They are as much 
interested in maintaining this matter as 
we are; so is the Liberal Party. It 
may be inconvenient to the Conservative 
Party, as it may be inconvenient to our 
Party, that Writs should be moved as 
vacancies occur; and if an inroad is to 
be made on what is laid down as the 
settled practice, there is an end altogether 
to the amenities which have hitherto 
prevailed in relation to this matter. It 
seems a fair thing to say, let both Writs 
go together to the Sheriff, and let him 
decide. But who is the Sheriff? The 
Sheriff is their man, as every Tory 
official in Ireland is their man. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Every Tory 
official is not our man, nor every Whig 
either. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We, by reason 
of our position in the House—— 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I will not 
allow anything of that sort to be said. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We, by reason 
of our position in this House in regard 
to this matter, prefer to take one of these 
elections first. At the same time, the 
matter is in our carriage. We are the 
proper judges of a matter affecting our 
own Party—our own seats ; and surely 
we are proper judges of our own 
domestic affairs. We do not seek to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the Tory 
Party or of the Liberal Party, and all we 
ask is Home Rule within our own Party. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, he could seareely con- 
gratulate the hon. Member upon the 
speech he had just made, in face of the 
appeals that had been made from dif- 
ferent parts of the House not to import 
heat into the discussion. The explana- 
tion he had given was an explanation 
which might have some weight if they 
did not know that the same Whip of the 
hon. Member’s Party had on the Paper 
for this evening a Motion with regard 
to North Meath, and though he antici- 
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pated some opposition from the Con- 
servative Benches of the House, it was 
a curious commentary upon the courtesy 
of hon. Members that the Conservative 
Members withdrew opposition to the 
notice and yet they declined to withdraw 
theirs. The South Meath Election 
Writ should have been moved before the 
North Meath Election Writ. The peti- 
tion and the circumstances heard in the 
course of the case were decided in 
South Meath before they were in North 
Meath. He thought they would be safe 
in trusting the matter before the House 
to the sense of fair play of the House. 
They had endeavoured to take no ad- 
vantage of their opponents. They were 
willing to go to Ireland together, and 
let the officials responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the elections select their own 
date. The elections could not take 
place on the same day ; one would take 
place one or twe days before the other. 
The Sheriff would have to make his 
arrangements, but in any case he thought 
they might well leave it to the fair 
sense of the House. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green) said he joined in the request to 
withdraw this opposition. The hon. 
Baronet had on the Paper a Motion re- 
specting North Meath, put down in the 
full knowledge of all the facts, and 
surely he might have put down the 
Motion for South Meath at the same 
time, and avoided this conflict. The 
hon. Baronet was a gentleman of most 
courteous disposition, but they were all 
more or less creatures of their environ- 
ment, and the hon. Baronet had his in- 
structions from a quarter which was not 
disposed to extend to them that courtesy. 
He was bound to say that he recog- 
nised the position of the hon. Baronet, 
and he recognised the hand of the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth; the 
voice was the voice of Jacob, but the 
hand was the hand of Esau; and he 
ventured to appeal to the hon. Baronet 
to withdraw his opposition. All this 
contention had been raised over a matter 
of four days. He would venture again 
to ask those who thought they were 
stronger than his own Party, and who 
had accused them of wishing to take a 
political advantage, to withdraw their 
ee to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said he 
was very glad to observe the temper 
and spirit in which this question had 
been discussed by the Irish Members who 
had taken prominent sides in the dispute 
for, whatever might be the issue, he did 
not think it a question of sufficient 
magnitude to justify any angry spirit or 
any intemperate language. Now, he 
thought certain matters were beyond dis- 
pute. The first was that the original 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway was not 
justified by the usage of the House. The 
hon. Member had most frankly made an ad- 
mission to that effect; in the second 
place, the question was whether his 
hon, Friend the Whip of their Party had 
used sufficient expedition in putting 
down a Motion for Tuesday next. He 
thought the argument of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Louth had great 
foree. The hon. Baronet was entitled to 
wait and see what was the nature and 
scope of the Sessional Orders. He 
would propose a compromise. It had 
been said by one of his hon. Friends that 
the Sheriff was their oppponent’s man, 
and that observation had been resented, 
He would not take any partial position, 
The other side said the Sheriff was not 
their man, and the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had intimated 
that if the writs went together the elec- 
tions would be held together. Well, if 
the elections were held together they 
were satisfied. What they wanted was 
that by no manipulation of the matter 
should the elections be held in succession 
to each other. Both sides believed that 
one division was more favourable to them 
than the other. He for his part, pro- 
posed, though he thought the hon. 
Baronet was well within his right, 
according to the spirit of the rule and 
usage, in fixing Tuesday next for the 
issue of the Writ—that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford and his friends would 
agree to assent to an arrangement by 
which the elections might be held on the 
same day, he would himself suggest to 
the hon. Baronet that he should withdraw 
his Motion, and that both the Writs should 
be issued together. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) if his attention had been 
called to the fact that the Motion made, 
to which the House assented on Wednes- 
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day last only, stood as a Sessional Order. 
He would suggest that the Order should 
be made a Standing Order of the 
House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said he only 
followed the usual form and practice, He 
had moved it, he believed, as a Sessional 
Order, but the Speaker expressed an 
opinion that it ought to be a Standing 
Order. He thought that would be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) said 
he wished to disclaim altogether any de- 
sire of manipulation which had been 
alluded to. The object of himself 
and friends in preventing the postpone- 
ment of one Writ until Tuesday next, 
after the issne of another Writ to-day, 
was to prevent that sort of thing. If it 
was proposed to have the two elections 
on the same day, he would be very glad. 
He did not know whether it was possible 
or not, but certainly, so far as he was 
concerned, and so far as he could speak 
for others, no attempt whatever would 
be made by them to manipulate this 
matter, or to try and induce the Sheriff to 
have the election which they desired first 
put before the one which the hon. 
Member for Kerry desired first. There- 
fore he thought the matter might now be 
allowed to end, and the two Writs might 
be allowed to issue. He regretted that 
any heat had been imported into the 
matter at all, and that the two sections 
of the Nationalist Party, who differed 
on important subjects, should have 
differed in this small matter, which at 
one time approached the indignity of a 





. seene. He hoped the motion of the hon. 


Baronet would be withdrawn, and that 
the Writs would be sent by the same 
post to the Sheriff, the matter to be left 
to him. 

Mr. W. REDMOND regretted that 
heat had been imported into the discus- 
sion. He agreed with the tone of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Kerry, but 
thought that if heat had been introduced 
it had not been through the fault of his 
own party. [Ministerial cries of “ Oh!" ] 
It was not the slightest use trying to 
how! him down. The Member for North 
Louth had attacked the party to which 
he belonged. The hon. Member said 


that the Party to which he belonged was 
supported by every Tory Official in 
Ireland. Well, if they wanted to raise 
the question now he was quite prepared 
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to go on. 
the Sheriff was their man. The hon. 
Member had no warrant whatever for 
saying that the Sheriff was their man, 
avy more than he was the man of the 
Party to which the hon. Member 
belonged. It had been said that the 
Sheriff favoured one particular Party : 
he certainly had not favoured their Party, 
and he did not believe he would favour 
the other Party. The Sheriff was per- 
fectly impartial in the matter. He 
regretted that they could not have a 
discussion about these Writs without 
introducing Party matter, but so far as 
he was concerned, he deplored any 
friction whatever. When, however, he 
heard a thing said in that House about 
the Party to which he belonged which 
he knew not to be true, he would deny 
it at once and as strongly as he 
could. Therefore, while he completely 
agreed with suggestions made by 
various speakers — principally by the 
Member for Kerry—that this compromise 
should be adopted, he also took the 
opportunity of saying that whenever 
the Party to which he belonged was 
attacked in that House he would un- 
doubtedly reply. He repudiated the 
suggestion that either Tory or Whig 
officials were on their side. He was not 
sent either by Whig or Tory to that 
House, but by the Nationalists of Clare, 
where he would be glad to meet the hon. 
Member at any time. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.) said, he desired only to say that if the 
Writs for these two seats were issued on 
the same day, most certainly the elections 
would not take place upon the same day. 
The Sheriff would not supply a new set 
of ballot boxes in order that two elec- 
tions could take place on the same day. 
The House might depend on it that if 
the Writs were issued on the same day 
the elections would not be held on the 
same day, and, therefore, he thought the 
Motion ought not to be withdrawn. 

Str T. ESMONDE: As it seems to 
be the wish of my hon. Friends, I beg 


leave to withdraw the Motion for the’ 


Adjournment of the Debate. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his 


Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
to make out a New Writ for the electing ofa 
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The hon. Member also said 
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Member to serve in this present Parliament for 
the County of Meath, Southera Division, in the 
room of Patrick Fulham, esquire, whose elec- 
tion for the said County has been declared 
void. 
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NEW WRITS. 


For Northumberland County (Hexham 
Division), v. Nathaniel George Clayton, 
esquire, void election ; Walsall, v. Frank 
James, esquire, void election. 


NEW WRIT FOR ROCHESTER CITY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New 
Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in 
this present Parliament for the borough of 
Rochester, in the room of Horatio David Davies, 
esquire, whose election for the said borough has 
been declared void.” — (Mr, Akers-Douglas.) 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) rose to move an Amendment 
to the Motion in the following terms :— 
“ That the issue of the Writ for Rochester be 
yostponed until the evidence in the recent 
lection Petition has been received and con- 
sidered by the House.” 
He said that at Question time he asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the evidence in this case had been re- 
ceived, and he received an answer in the 
negative. He was quite alive to the 
inconvenience of discussing beforehand 
in that House election petitions, bat 
already in the course of the present Session 
they had had two discussions on an 
Election Petition, and they were 
threatened with a third. He guarded 
himself from saying that he desired this 
Writ should be indefinitely postponed. 
He did not wish to visit on the Voters 
of Rochester generally the crimes and 
the sins of a small corrupt number in 
that constituency; in fact, he was sure 
that if it had not been for those corrupt 
practices, Rochester would have been 
represented in this Parliament, as in the 
last, by a Liberal Member. The case of 
Rochester was peculiarly significant. 
He ventured in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment to make the statement that there 
had been more widespread and general 
corruption, more illegal treating, and 
more corrupt practices generaliy at the 
last General Election than at almost any 
preceding Election in the history of the 
country. He was denounced in Tory 
organs and speeches for making a state- 
ment which they described as extrava- 
gantly wrong, but fortunately, since he 
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made that speech, several Election 
Petitions had taken place which showed 
that much bribery and corruption was, 
practised by the Tory Party generally. 
In some of those Election Petitions, 
partly owing to the stupidity of the 
legal advisers of the Petitioners, Tory 
Members had been able to escape by the 
skin of their teeth. Fortunately, at 
Rochester the means were at hand to 
bring home to the Tory Party the prac- 
tices which bad been going on. The 
Tory Party in Rochester delighted to 
call itself constitutional. They had a 
constitutional association, a constitutional 
birth night club, constitutional teas, 
constitutional beer, and constitutional 
sandwiches. The constitutional associa- 
tion gave entertainments in the old Corn 
Exchange, and they were kind enough 
to provide what was euphemistically 
described as light refreshments at the 
figure of threepence. There were light 
refreshments in one room while perform- 
ances were going on, and there was 
another performance in another room, 
also under the auspices of the association, 
and at these entertainments no less than 
200 sandwiches, 85 dozen of bottled ale, 
and a small quantity of claret and mineral 
waters was served to the members and 
friends of the constitutional association. 
With regard to the birth night club, a 
certain number of gentlemen born in the 
mouth of October, agreed that on a cer- 
tain night in October they would meet 
to celebrate their birth night; the club 
consisted of what were called rich birds 
who provided the entertainment, and 
poor birds who partook of the entertain- 
ment, and for the small subscription of 
threepence a person could get an enter- 
tainment that would be very moderate at 
half-a-crown. That was the way in which 
the work of registration was carried on ; 
it was continued from one year’s end to 
another, with the result that a large 
number of the poorer voters were con- 
stantly employed and paid as registra- 
tion agents, and voted, of course, the 
constitutional ticket when an _ election 
came off. The Constitutional Associa- 
tion was not an Association in a very 
good financial position. In 1890 its 
total income was not more than £299 
and a few shillings. Of this £299, £250 
were subscribed by the Tory candidate. 
In 1891 the finances went up, reaching 


£315, but again the Tory candidate 
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figured for £300 out of the entire total. 
What was the result? One of the 
Judges at the Election Petition de- 
clared that the Constitutional Associa- 
tion was a most unconstitutional body, 
formed and carried on for purposes of 
corruption. But there were other 
methods of corruption. He might allude 
to one. A brewer's agent was brought 
before the Petition Court, charged with 
having gone into a public-house and stood 
drinks. He acknowledged the charge. 
He might mention that the very same 
thing took place in Montgomeryshire, 
where, by a modern miracle in the shape 
of an equal division of opinion between 
two Judges, a gentleman continued to 
hold a seat in that House who was de- 
scribed by one Judgeas legally disentitled. 
In Montgomeryshire the same thing 
occurred with a brewer’s agent. And 
what was the defence ? It was that as 
the representative of a brewer it was 
part of his business and within his right, 
and, indeed, one of his duties, to stand 
dvinks for the customers of the house for 
the good of the house. The agents of 


the brewers had gone up and down every 
part of this county standing free drinks 


for the good of the house and the Tory 
party. He came, finally, to what the 
Judges said in this most remarkable 
Election Petition. They said that facts 
were proved before them which precluded 
their reporting that they had no reason 
to believe that corrupt and_ illegal 
practices prevailed at the election, but 
these facts were not such as to support 
a Report to the effect that corrupt or 
illegal practices had extensively prevailed 
at the election. He thought there was 
enough to show there was a strong pre- 
sumption for’believing a large amount of 
corrup* practices existed at this election, 
and under these circumstances he con- 
sidered he was justified in asking the 
House to suspend the issue of the Writ until 
they had had time to peruse and consider 
the evidence. He made this Motion purely 
in the interests of electoral purity, and by 
way of showing how deeply he sym- 
pathised with those political purists who 
desired to clear the electoral atmosphere 
of anything like a tainted element. At 
the same time his Motion was not uncon- 
nected with a desire to bring home to the 
minds of the people of this country that 
if charges could be proved of men in 
Ireland giving votes in obedience to 
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spiritual influence, at least, their votes 
were quite as respectable as those of the 
gentlemen in Rochester who voted for 
the party who gave the two thousand 
sandwiches and the bottled beer. He 
begged to move his Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” tothe end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
issue of the Writ for Rochester be postponed 
until the evidence in the recent Election 
Petition has been received and considered by 
this House.”— (Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Tuoe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CuarLes Russett, Hackney, S8.): I 
believe it will be convenient that on the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the view 
the Government takes of this matter should 
early be explained to the House. I do 
not think anyone can justly complain of 
my hon.Friend for movingthis Amendment, 
for I think it must be conceded on al! 
hands that there were some very 
extraordinary features in connection 
with the Election as disclosed by the 
learned Judge’s Report; but while my 
hon. Friend gave the House some por- 
tions of the evidence, it is not possible 
to consider in all its fulness that evidence 
uniess it is fully before the House, and 
even if it were, it would be impossible 
for this House to constitute itself the 
judge of that evidence and go behind the 
Report and the results founded or the 
evidence by the learned Judges whose 
responsible duty it was to try this Pe- 
tition. I should like to recall to the 
recollection of the House the mode in 
which legislation has proceeded _ in 
questions of this kind. Under the old 
system preceding the Act of 1852, the 
House used by its own Committees to 
inform itself of what the facts of the 
case were, and upon the Report of that 
Committee it judged, reported, and de- 
cided upon the matter ; and if the House 
came to the conclusion that the evidence 
in the case was such as to justify the 
imputation of the existence of wide- 
spread and general corruption in the 
borough, the Government of the day, 
on whom the responsible duty was im- 
posed, under the direction of the House, 
proceeded to the next step, which was 
to bring in an Act for the disfranchise- 
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ment of the borough. The Act of 1852 
altered that machinery in some respects, 
for it provided that when by the joint 
Address of both Houses it was set out 
that a Committee of the House of 
Commons had reported that corrupt 
practices had, or that there was reason 
to believe that corrupt practices had, 
extensively prevailed in any con- 
stituency, and the House of Com- 
mons prayed Her Majesty to cause 
inquiry, then Her Majesty issued 
her Commission for the purpose of 
inquiry into the matters in question, and 
that Commission became the foundation 
of further action by Parliament. The 
Honse will recollect that under the more 
recent Acts the mode of procedure has 
been entirely changed ; and now, instead 
of a Committee of the House having cast 
upon it the duty of inquiring into alleged 
corrupt practices, that duty is performed 
by the Judges of the land, and their re- 
port takes the place formerly occupied 
by the report of a Committee of this 
House. But I have to call the 
attention of the House to this fact, 
that both according to the old 
procedure, and under the Act of 
1852 and the later Act of 1868, the 
foundation for any proceedings in the 
direction of the issue of a Commission 
must have been based upon the proved 
fact of the existence of general corrup- 
tion, the words of the Statute being 

“that there is reason to believe that corrupt 

ractices have in fact, or that there is reason to 

lieve that corrupt practices have in fact ex- 
tensively prevailed in the borough.” 


My hon. Friend is now asking the 


House, who have not the evidence 
before them, and who, if they had the full 
evidence before them, are not, I venture 
to say, competent to judge of its effect in 
the same sense as the Judges whose 
responsible duty it was to do so—he is 
asking this House to arrive at a conclu- 
sion contrary to the conclusion arrived at 
by the Judges, and to ask this House to 
assert that in point of fact, although the 
Judges have not so found, that there was 
reason to believe that corrupt practices 
did extensively prevail. Thg view the 
Government takes of the matter is that 
this is not an Amendment which can be 
supported by the Government, and I 
have to point out that there is no case 
since the Act of 1868—I might go much 
farther back, and I think I might say 
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since the Act of 1852—in which this 
House has ever postponed the issue of a 
Writ because of allegations of corrupt 
practices, except in a case where there is 
an allegation of the extensive prevalence 
of such corrupt practices, and then only 
with a view to ulterior proceedings in 
the direction of the issue of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. I, therefore, thought it 
was right to intervene in this Debate, 
and to say that, although my hon. Friend 
has thought it right to propose his 
Amendment, it is one which the Go- 
vernment cannot support. 

*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight): I have to add very few words 
in consequence of the views expressed by 
the Attorney General on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not think 
we have any right to find fault with 
or make any criticism of the Member 
for the Scotland Ward Division for 
having called the attention of the 
House to certain incidents in connection 
with the Rochester election petition. I 
do vot know that I could have expressed, 
or should wish to express, my under- 
standing of the law in regard to this 
matter in better or clearer terms than the 
Attorney General has used. I only 
desire to say this, that in the first place 
the interference of this House, whether 
based upon the Report of the old Com- 
mittees or upon the Report of the Election 
Judges, has, so far as I know, never gone 
the length of interfering with the issue 
of a Writ unless there has been a distinct 
report that corrupt practices have exten- 
sively prevailed in the borough; and it is 
worthy of note in this case that the lan- 
guage to which the hon. Member referred 
to clearly indicates—whatever may be 
their criticism of certain practices—that 
neither of the learned Judges thought 
there had been extensive corruption in 
this particular case. I should be disposed 
to say this, adding my observations 
merely to what the learned Attorney 
General said, I believe the House has 
never for a great many years suspended 
the issue of a Writ unless prepared 
either to direct a prosecution or to order 
an inquiry or to direct a Bill to be 
brought in by the Government of the 
day with the view to the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough, and I think the 
general sense of the House would be, 
that while every Member of the House 
would be anxious that corrupt practices 
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at elections should be put down and the’ 


purity of elections secured, still upon thie 
other hand it would be an undesirable and 
an unwise thing if disfranchisement of a 
borough should take place because an 
individual Member of the House might 
desire to criticise and to examine the 
evidence. I am glad to think that there 
is no difference between those of us who 
speak on the legal aspect of the case, and 
after what the learned Attorney General 
has said I trust the House will come to 
the conclusion that no reason whatever 
has been given for postponing the issue 
of the Writ. 

Mr. W. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
think the fact is worthy of ‘notice that 
the person selected for this corrupt 
borough is the son of the late Prime 
Minister. It is very instructive to find 
of all persons in the United King- 
dom selected to take advantage of the 
expenditure of beer and money and other 
corrupt machinery that person was 
one who was, or supposed to be, one of 
the most trusted Members of the Tory 
Party, namely, Lord Cranbourne. That 
will be very instructive to us. I should 
have imagined that the late Prime 


Minister would have been most solicitous 
that anyone connected with himself should 
be kept aloof and apart from anything 


savouring of corruption. When we 
hear, as I suppose we shall, in a few days, 
some homily on the action of the priest- 
hood in the county of Meath, I shall 
put this constant question—what about 
the sandwitches ? I think it would be 
a most pertinent question, and it is not 
to the credit of the Tory Party with 
regard to a borough of this kind, that 
they should have put before the electors 
of this kingdom that Lord Cranborne, 
the son of a gentleman who was recently 
the Prime Minister of this country, should 
be the proper person to take advantage 
of this corruption. I think the House 
and the country will take general note 
of the fact that the Tory Party has 
selected their most conspicuous figure- 
head to float in again on this sea of beer 
in this borough of Rochester. They 
would know how to appreciate in the 
proper manner the slanders directed 
against us in Ireland in regard to certain 
recommendations which were practically 
the recommendations that have been made 
in Tory churehes and Presbyterian 
churches in the North of Ireland. I 
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think the time will.soon come when the 
House should reconsider the question of 
referring these elections to Judges.: I 
think the House made a profound mistake 
when it ever surrendered to Judges the 
right of trying the case of its own Mem- 
bers. There are as honest men in this 
House to decide these questions as any 
Judges in the land; and I say further- 
more, that after the decisions which we 
have had, especially where there has 
been differences of opinion, and in 
some cases where the Judges have 
gonein the very teeth of former decisions, 
that they give us cause to consider 
whether these Reports ought to be 
acted upon in all cases by the House, or 
whether the Heuse should not revert to 
its ancient practice and order an inde- 
pendent investigation. When I am con- 
fronted in the Queen’s Bench in Dublin 
with four ex-Attorney Generals of the 
Tory Government, and when I hear on 
the other hand men like Sir James 
Mathew attacked, I have grave doubts 
whether there are not men in this 
House quite as capable of exercising an 
independent opinion as any four ex- 
Attorney Generals of the right hon. 
Member for East Manchester. I do 
not believe that ermine is a specific 
against partiality. I have grave doubts 
on that point. I believe that when we 
put Judges into ermine they remain 
Tories or Liberals, just as they were all 
their lives, thongh they never were 
Nationalists. I think the case of 
Rochester, and especially the case of 
Montgomery, ought, if possible, induce 
the House on the first available oppor- 
tunity to repeal this Act of 1868, which 
has been the cause of large expense, and 
which has resulted most unsatisfactorily, 
and that weshould have Committeeswhich 
may be open, no doubt, io the charges of 
partisanship, but they would be frankly 
and not hypocritically partisan, and 
when they gave their votes everybody 
would say “there are three to two,” and 
so on, as the case may be; and they 
would not be able to invoke any sancti- 
monious pretence, that putting men into 
wigs and gowns robbed them of par- 
tiality. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester), said it 
would be a mistake to suppose that many 
of them were entirely satisfied with the 
condition of affairs as regards these 
election petitions. In this case they 
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were told that the Judges had reported 
substantially to this effect : that certain 
circumstances or facts which had come to 
light prevented their reporting that 
corruption had not extensively pre- 
vailed; but, on the other hand, they 
had not had evidence before them 
which would enable them to zeport 
positively that corruption had exten- 
sively prevailed. What struck him was 
this—that in bringing the case before 
the Judges the petitioners only desired 
to adduce as much evidence as would 
cause judgment to be given in their 
favour ; that was to say, what would 
enable the Judges to decide that the 
election was void. They need not go 
farther. They had no need to prove 
that corruption extensively prevailed. 
It was a very expensive thing to con- 
duct an Election Petition, and he sup- 
posed all parties were glad it should be 
as brief as possible. If, in the Rochester 
ease, the matter had been carried fur- 
ther, and a thorough inquiry had been 
conducted, he could have little doubt 
from the evidence that had been 
adduced that a very large number of 
other incidents would have been proved, 
and it would have been seen that cor- 
ruption extensively prevailed. So that 
they were in this position by the present 
mode of conducting election inquiries— 
that only sufficient evidence was adduced 
to enable the petitioners to prove their 
ease. Corruption might pervade every 
purlieu of the town, but it would never 
be brought to light because it was not to 
the interest of the petitioners to bring it 
to light. This was a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs, and he earnestly 
hoped the Government would endeavour 
somewhat to amend the law relating 
to elections. 


Mr. MAC NEILL 8S.) 


(Donegal, 
wished to allude to one or two facts in 
connection with the Rochester Election 


Petition. It was proved and stated by 
both the Election Judges that the agent 
of the Rochester Constitutional Associa- 
tion and the agent of the Rochester 
Publicans’ Association was one and the 
same individual, Here they saw the 
close connection between the Conserva- 
tives and beer when they went to the 
polls. Both Judges stated that the 
three Associations which, as they said in 
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America, were run in favour of the Tory 
Party—namely, the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation, the Publicans’ Association, and 
the Birthright Association, were mere 
machinery for corruption. But there 
was another expression in the judgment 
of one of the learned Judges, which was 
endorsed by the other. He said 
that although they would not find 
that general corruption extensively 
prevailed throughout the borough, they 
had the strongest suspicion that it did. 
One of the Judges stated he was sorry 
one branch of the case was not brought 
forward further, through some _ techni- 
eality, because particulars had not been 
given, a large period ever which corrup- 
tion was stated to have been exercised 
being thereby kept from the purview of 
the Judges. Some bogus voters were 
said to have been paid five shillings per 
day as canvassers, and one of the Judges 
said if they could only prove that, it 
would be a sorry job, not only for the 
azent who had so employed them, but 
also for the candidate himself. He was 
certain that both the present and the late 
Attorney General would agree with him 
that an Election Petitions Act which 
only gave to the Election Judges powers 
and functions of the old Committee to 
try Petitions under Sir Robert Peel’s Act, 
and did not go any further, was not suffi- 
cient. What was the henefit of the in- 
quiry given to them under the Act of 
1868 if it were not further to elicit facts 
of which there was strong suspicion. 
The Judges had both agreed there was a 
ease for strong suspicion in the present 
instance, although they had not sufficient 
evidence to enable them to report that 
corruption extensively prevailed. They 
gave up a good deal by the Election Act 
of 1868. They gave rights to Judges to 
hear cases when there were legitimate 
causes for inquiry, in order that in boroughs 
like Rochester, where these practices were 
known to extensively prevail, they might 
be checked and stopped. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said, he did not think, even if they 
did postpone the issue of this Writ, they 
could constitutionally grant any inquiry. 
They had long ago taken a course which 
prevented them very substantially from 
doing this. The Attorney General had 
stated the effect of the Act, and the only 
course now was, he (Sir Henry James) 
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believed for two electors to send in a 
Petition to the House, upon which Petition 
it would be in their power to issue a 
Commission. Upon the Report of the 
Judges, had they reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed ? 
There was no evidence given to show 
that they did. If they did, they 
should be asked to take upon 
themselves the duty of reading this 
evidence, and stating whether a Com- 
mission should issue or not. He refused 
to entertain the idea that the House 
would be influenced by political feeling 
in a question of the kind. He would 
remind them of a case that arose just as 
soon as the Act was passed, and which 
came before the House on the issue of a 
Writ for Norwich. The Report was that 
corrupt practices extensivly prevailed. 
There was a Motion that a Writ should 
issue, and it was passed, and on the 
question of a Commission it was shown 
that Parliament had no power over the 
matter. They had also the case of 
Wigan in 1882, and the decision given 
by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. In fact, the 
House in 1868 gave up its right to 
determine in these cases, and left the 
If they were to go 


duty to the Judges. 
beyond the Judges they would depart 
from a practice which Parliament had laid 
down. It was a matter of congratulation 
that House did not show itself disposed 


to do so in this case. There had not 
been in the slightest degree any evidence 
on its part that it intended to act other- 
wise than perfectly impartial in the 
matter. It seemed to him that the desire 
was that the House of Commons should 
remain impartial, and take no part in 
these matters. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.) said, 
he listened to the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, and he had listened 
to him with some surprise. One of the 
duties cast on a Judge was to report on 
the election ; but where the election was 
voided, there was a second one—that of 
reporting on the evidence. If the Judges 
reported that corrupt or illegal practices 
extensively prevailed that voided the elee- 
tion. When the petitioner succeeded in 
his case, he had absolutely no inducement 
to go any further—first, on the ground of 
expense; and, second, on the ground of 
unpopularity, for in nine cases out of ten 
he was the unsuccessful candidate, and 
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he was anxious to raise as little trouble 
for himself as possible. He would point 
out, also, that the moment the Judges 
had decided their power of examination 
was over. He had never known 
a case where the Judges had power 
to act as detectives—though some of 
them would like to do that; some of 
them were anxious to have the power. 
The duty of the House, then, was purely 
Ministerial ; and, so far as inquiry into 
illegal. practices was concerned, the 
House ought to provide every weapon 
for the purpose of discovering, for in his 
opinion it had not deprived itself of the 
right of holding inquiry. It was ad- 
mitted that the Act of 1883 did not 
provide sufficient powers to bring certain 
sources of corrupt practices to light. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that, 
and yet he said that because the House 
asked the Judges to report upon this one 
subject, the House being seised with a 
knowledge that there had been a great 
miscarriage of justice, and seised with the 
knowledge of a great scandal, this grave 
scandal was to go unchecked and 
unpunished. That was a dangerous 
course. He did not think there was any 
point in the matter for the Select Com- 
mittees. The action of those Committees 
had nothing to do with another tribunal 
which was insufficiently equipped for the 
purpose of discovering a certain state of 
facts. He disclaimed any intention of 
interfering with the Judges, and hoped 
the House would see its way to adopt the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he was 
satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place, and, with the permission of 
the House, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serye in this present Parliament for the borough 
of Rochester, in the room of Horatio David 
Davies, esquire, whose election for the said 
borough has been declared void. 


NEW WRIT. 
For Pontefract, v. Honorable Rowland 
Winn, now Lord St. Oswald, called up to 
the House of Peers. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDKESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


FOR ADDRESS. [ADJOURNED 


DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3lst January], 
“That ap humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” — 
(Mr, Lambert.) 


Question again proposed. 


MOTION 


Debate resumed. 
*Mr. CARSON (Dublin 


sity): I am not. disposed to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland very minutely 
through the mass of figures which he gave 
in relationto that country. But I find it 
hard to reconcile some of the facts stated 
by him with others which I shall 
briefly refer to. The reason I do not 
take the course of following him at any 
length is this: It has always been the 
case of the Party to which I have the 
honour to belong, that the recrudescence of 
crime in Ireland depends largely on the 
course the political agitators find it con- 
venient to take at a particular moment. If 
these political agitators have decided that 
it is right to say that the government of 
Treland is to be made impossible, then there 
will be a recrudescence of crime ; but if, on 
the other hand, they have not, you may 
be perfectly certain that crime will 
decrease in the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman points out the fact that even 
this year rents are being better paid 
than heretofore, which shows that the 
payment of rent is dependent not 
on the state or condition of the tenant 
farmer, but on whether men like the hon. 
Member for East Mayo is prepared to 
say, “I know a man who can pay, but who 
won’t pay, because I tell him not to pay.” 
But I desire} to mention one or two 
matters which require explanation, but 
which, as I shall show the House, have 
been absolutely unexplained by the right 
hon. Gentleman. While he quoted the 
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Charges of the Judges at the Winter 
Assizes he forgot the Charge of one Judge 
who, in the County of Leitrim, drew at- 
tention to the substantial increase in the 
more serious class of crime. He said he 
understood that bail cases had been 
sent forward in serious cases at the 
Winter Assizes, but he did not tell us 
that Her Majesty’s Judges, in two out of 
the four circuits, drew attention to the 
fact that cases of serious crime—intimi- 
dation and the raiding of houses at night 
had not been sent ferward as they ought 
to have been. There is one other case, 
too, that must have escaped his memory 
or his notice—the case of the Rev. 
Father Clarke, in the County of Meath, 
who was sent forward last July on a 
charge of doing grievous bodily harm to 
an old man voting in the district. Why did 
he not send him forward ? Why, because 
it would be inconvenient to try him out 
of his own parish, and he will be kept 
there to be tried, as he is bound to be, in 
March. I desire to pass from these 
matters, and I believe the House 
will bear with me while I proceed 
with a few observations upon that 
grotesque performance, the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. I happened to be 
one of the counsel who attended upon 
the opening day of the sittings of the 
Commission. The right hon. Gentleman 
did me the honour of saying he should 
not refer to the urbanity of counsel on 
thatoccasion. Well, following the taste of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I shall! abstain 
from referring to the urbanity of the Judge. 
But, Sir, it is not upon the urbanity of the 
counsel or the urbanity of the Judge 
that the serious question in relation to this 
Commission at all depends. In_ its 
conception, in its proceedings, up to the 
day it left Dublin, the whole thing was 
a monstrous pretence. Why did the 
right hon. Gentleman appoint the Com- 
mission at all? The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us he was anxious to heal 
up old sores, and to find a basis upon 
which these evicted tenants—these 
fraudulent evicted tenants—could be re- 
stored to their holdings. He tells us he 
does not like the crambe repetita of his 
ownspeeches, Perhaps he does not like the 
crambe repetita of his votes in this 
House. While he was casting about to ac- 
complish this object the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have forgotten that he voted last 
year in favour of Mr, O’Kelly’s Bill for the 
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compulsory restoration of these tenants. 
1 would also remind him that an- 
other Member of the Government— 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre)—went down to a district 
in Ireland and made these promises to 
the tenantry on behalf of the Govern- 
ment should they prove victorious. 

“ There can be no doubt that within a month 
of such a victory every emergency man will 
have fled the country, and every bogus tenant 
will have resolved himseif into his original 
element, and agreements will be come to, if 
not voluntarily by some legislative process. 
Every tenant who has been evicted may con- 
fideutly hope to be reinstated in his holding, 
and those who have suffered eviction from 
honourable motives will ever stand high in the 
memory of their own countrymen.” 


I want to know, in the face of that state- 
ment, and in the face of the vote given by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and I 
think also by the present Leader of the 
House, what was he casting about for 
when he thought fit to appoint this 
Commission, and what was the exact 
information he expected to get? I, 
therefore, venture to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he comes forward 
and argues seriously before us that he 
wanted to heal up these disputes existing 
between landlords and tenants, is not 
giving us the real] reason that existed for 
the appointment of this Commission, 
which was to avoid an ugly question 
coming forward, and which was to enable 
him to extricate the hon. Member for 
Meath and the hon. Member for Cork 
from the diffieulty in which they had 
placed themselves by procuring that 
these tenants should be evicted. When 
the right hon. Gentleman did think fit to 
appoint this Commission I think the 
least he might have done was to try and 
appoint it with some of the externals 
of decency. The right hon. Gentleman— 
and I think it does him credit—did not 
follow the course last night that he did 
at Newcastle. At Newcastle certain 
matters were not known which he has 
been since informed of, and he took it 
upon himself there to allege that the 
Commission as appointed was more of a 
landlords’ Commission than a tenants’ 
Commission. I must say he had not the 
indecency to repeat that statement in 
this House. What was the character 
he gave the Commission himself last 
night? I think he almost conceded that 
it was a partisan Commission. No 
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doubt he did say that “ twoof the members 
were officials of the very highest com- 
petence, experience, and responsibility in 
connection with the land question in 
Ireland ;” but one of these gentlemen he 
took care, by giving him an appointment, 
to remove on the second day they sat, 
and as regards the other gentleman of 
the “ highest competence, experience, and 
responsibility in connection with the 
iand question in Ireland,” he found the 
conduct of the President so distasteful 
to the feelings of any honourable man 
that he had to withdraw on the third 
day of the sitting. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman has, as far as 
he could, attempted to defend the 
remaining Commissioners. He made an 
elaborate defence of Mr. Redington. 
Mr. Redington, he says, has been mis- 
represented. He says that gentleman 
never did assert that the “landlords of 
Ireland were the worst enemies of their 
class and of their country.” He made 
this remarkable correction. He said 
that Mr. Redington’s words inreality were 
that the “ landlords of Ireland who follow 
Lord Salisbury are the worst enemies 
of their class and of their country.” 
I make the right hon. Gentleman a 
present of the correction. I shall be 
glad if he will point out to me one single 
landlord in Ireland who is not a follower 
of Lord Salisbury, except Mr. Reding- 
ton himself, who has become a follower 
of the right hon. Gentleman since he 
sold every acre of land he possessed 
in Ireland. Now, there was one matter 
as to which I was exceedingly anxious 
to hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
would say, and that was the opening 
statement of Justice Mathew—a state- 
ment which I venture to think wiil not 
be defended in this House, and which, 
although there weremany noble Lords who 
have been ornaments of the Bench in 
England present in the other House when it 
was challenged the other night, not one of 
them stood up to support. What was 
the opening statement? The learned 
President, who, to do him justice and to 
do the English Bench justice, took care 
to say that he was not acting as an 
English Judge, commenced his opening 
statement in this way— 
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“We must first, we very much regret, take 
the case of the Clamicarde estate. - Urgent 
representations have been made to us that 
Parliament should be fully informed as to the 
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mode in which Lord Clanricarde has used the 
wers which the law has entrusted to him as a 
fundiord. For the present, so far as we know, 
Lord Clanricarde stands alone. No other 
landlord makes common cause with him. 
Even at the eleventh hour he may see the 
wisdom of permitting us to extricate him from 
his position, which, it would seem, great as is 
his risk, no man need envy him 
Clanricarde in person refuses to attend and 
explain his conduct he must be prepared for 
the assumption that arises and the inference 
that is properly drawn where evidence is 
deliberately withheld.” 


The right hon. Gentleman truly said 
last night that he did not appoint this 
Commission to try the Irish landlords— 
I think he appointed them, Sir, to con- 
demn the Irish landlords. But, Sir, I 
venture to characterise that opening 
statement of the President not only as 
scandalous, but as incompetent, and I 
shall tell you why. What was the 
foundation for this charge that was 
made in segregating the case of Lord 
Clanricarde, for whom I appeared at the 
Commission [Ministerial cheers] from 
that of the other landlords? Yes, I am 


not one of those counsel who selects his 
clients when they are on their trial. I am 
always quite willing to appear, to see 


that justice is done to any man. But 
what was the basis of the charge made 
against Lord Clanricarde? In a very 
humble way.: I ventured to say that I 
appeared for the noble Lord, and that I 
did not understand why his absence from 
the Commission should be commented 
upon in this way, 1 was courteously told 
to sit down. But what turned out to be 
the fact? ‘The President went on 
to say that Lord Clanricarde had been 
invited to attend, and that in an insult- 
ing way he had said that he would not 
attend. I think the House will be 
surprised to hear that, as a matterof fact, 
Lord Clanricarde was not invited to 
attend, and had not refused to attend. 
On the contrary, he instructed me to 
attend for him, and to examine him 
when he came before the Commission, 
to see that fair play was done to 
his case. Therefore, so far as the 
opening statement of the learned Judge 
—if I may call him a Judge—was 
concerned, I am glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, has thought proper, by his 
silence, to show his condemnation of the 
performance of that gentleman. There 
is another serious question, and I should 
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certainly like to explain the view that I 
took of it at the time and the view that 
I take of it now. I mean the question 
of cross-examination. I never stated to 
the learned Judge that I thought there 
was an absolute right to cross-exami- 
nation. At the very outset, when we 
were discussing procedure, I suggested 
to the learned Jadge that, at all events, 
somebody ought to cross-examine the 
witnesses, and I suggested that a con- 
venient course would be that the names 
of the witnesses to be examined ton 
behalf of tenants should be submi edt 
to the landlords in proper time, and that 
they should supply a brief to the Com- 
mission for the purpose of having certain 
questions put. I was told in answer to 
that, which seemed to me to be a 
practical suggestion, that I was looking 
fora grievance.. Well, but ought a witness 
to be cross-examined, or ought he not ? 
When the matter arose at a subsequent 
stage, with reference to the first witness, 
I asked to be allowed to cross-examine. 
Before lunch I was told that I might 
cross-examine. After lunch, I suppose 
wiser counsels prevailed, and I was not 
allowed to cross-examine. When I was 
refused the right to cross-examine I 
made what I think was a very moderate 
request to the learned President, and it 
was this: Having regard to the par- 
ticular facts of the case, I asked would 
he allow me to state my reasons why I 
thought cross-examination was essential, 
and he said he would not. I, therefore 
never had an opportunity of stating to 
the learned President why I thought 
that cross-examination was essential, 
and I purpose now to state to this 
House the reason I was not allowed to 
The first witness examined cer- 
tainly rather astonished me. I had had 
some experience of that witness. I was 
present in the Court on the occasion of 
the trial of “Bluut v. Byrne,” which went 
on for eight days in the Superior Court 
before the Lord Chief Baron, whose 
charge, by the order of this House, has 
been laid on the Table. I saw this first 
witness called before the Commission 
sitting seven or eight days in the Court 
while the case to which I refer was 
being tried. I heard matters of the 
gravest responsibility proved against 
him in relation to the Clanricarde estate. 
I saw him challenged to go upon the 
table and stand the test of cross-exami- 
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nation, and I saw him refuse; and, 
whilst I make no accusation whatsoever 
against the witness, I think, at least, 
the House will say that, under these 
particular circumstances, and in re- 
lation to this identical estate, there 
were at least some grounds for 
sifting the honesty of the evidence. 
Some reference has been made by the 
hon. Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) to the speech of the 
first witness examined before the Com- 
mission. Let me read to the House 
what the Lord Chief Baron said with 
reference to that speech, and then the 
House will see whether the gallant 
Colonel and I myself are too persistent 
in endeavouring to bring this matter 
under the notice of the House. The 
Chief Baron said that— 


“ Upon the first night after the service of the 
nage another meeting was held, and John 

oche, one of the leading spirits at Woodford, 
on the 23rd October, said the authorities had 
had their Balaclava that day, but the people 
would have their Fontenoy another day, and 
thereupon the name of an unfortunate man 
was groaned at. Within a period of two more 
months—he did not know whether they con- 
sidered it their Fontenoy or not—that unfor- 
tunate man was, withouta moment’s notice, sent 
before his Creator, and within half an hour of it 
becoming known that his body had been riddled 
with shots, his widow was publicly groaned at, 
and hooted through the streets of Woodford. 
Oh! what alesson for moderation of language ! 
Oh! what a lesson as to the effect of the 
exciting speeches made in Woodford on the 
23rd September !” 


But it was not simply in reference to 
these matters that I desired to cross- 


examine. The wituess stated in his 
direct examination that if at a certain 
date Lord Clanricarde had given a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. all the trouble would 
have been avoided. It had been proved 
before the Special Commission that at 
the very date at which the witness 
averred that 15 percent. would have been 
accepted the witness himself had been 
chairman of a meeting, and had signed a 
resolution pledging all those present not 
to accept less than 50 per cent. for a 
reduction. Now, Sir, before the Special 
Commission the witness was confronted 
with that resolution. He was cross- 
examined as to it by the Attorney General 
of the late Government, and I merely 
mention this as one of a number of 
incidents. I want to know was that a 
material circumstance when you were 
finding out the right and wrong of these 
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evictions? But there was another 
matter in one of the things referred to 
before the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
and which I have no doubt we shall 
hear a great deal about from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
and that was the cost of those evictions 
to the country. Well, the witness 
deposed to the great cost and expense 
incurred through resistance to the law 
and the Sheriff. On cross-examination 
before the Special Commission he ad- 
mitted that he was at one of the most 
disgraceful scenes that ever took place 
in Ireland—the Scene at Sandy’s Fort. 
The witness said that he was one of 
those who had been there to help in 
resisting the Sheriff in the eviction. 

Mr. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I have 
just come into the House, and I under- 
stand that the hon. Member is referring 
tome. I have to say that his interpreta- 
tion of my evidence is totally inaccurate. 
I defy him to find out where I said I 
was there for the purpose of resisting. I 
said that I was present at the eviction— 
and I was proud to be present. 


Mr. CARSON: Exactiy; the hon. 
Member was present, and proud to be 
present, at the evictions that were costing 
so much expense tothe country. I make 
no charge against the hon. Member. I 
am not accusing him of resisting the 
eviction, but having regard to the fact that 
he was there, and proud of it, I suggest that 
atleast I was entitled to put one question 
in cross-examiration. But I will give 
one other instance, and this is the last I 
will refer to. The hon. Member was 
called to prove a case on behalf of the 
tenants as against a gentleman or a lady, 
I forget which, of the name of Lewis, 
and he had made a speech to Lewis’s 
tenantry, in which he told them that they 
ought to throttle a Mr. Lewis until 
the glass eye fell out of his head. 


Mr. ROCHE: Mr. Speaker, I did not 
tell the tenantry to throttle him; but I 
told them that by adopting the Plan of 
Campaign they would adopt a means 
and method by which they would throttle 
him. And I admit that in the heat and 
excitement of the moment I did go so 
far as to say that by adopting that 
method—I was led away to an extent, 
and I did make use of the expression 
that by adhering loyally to their pledges 
they would throttle him, and I hoped 
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they would not loose their grasp until 
the glass eye fell out of his head. 

Mr. CARSON: Well, I really will 
leave it to the House whether that was 
a matter upon which one might 
have been allowed to put a 
question to the witness. But, Sir, the 
important point ef my argument is to 
come yet, and it is this, that all I 
have been stating as material for cross- 
examination was known to Mr. Justice 
Mathew, and he had it on his desk before 
him. While the ‘learned President 
thought fit to make use of the direct 
evidence given before the Special 
Commission, for the purpose of prov- 
ing a document, he never thought 
fit to ask one single question of the hon. 
Member of the several hundreds which 
had been put to him in cross-examination. 
Therefore it was that I did venture 
humbly to suggest to the learned Presi- 
dent that I ought to be allowed, when 
he would not take the obligation upon 
himself, to sift to the furthest the 
evidence on which this House was to be 
asked to legislate. But, Sir, the Com- 
missioners were only anxious to heap up 
the agony against Lord Clanricarde. 
There were many other matters that 
were not touched upon that seemed to 
me most material. This House has 
passed a large number of safeguards for 
the protection of tenants in Ireland. 
You have passed safeguards which 
render it impossible for landlords to evict 
tenants wholesale unless they wish to 
ruin themselves if the tenants are in the 
right. There are provisions in the Act 
of 1870 which would have enabled 
almost all the tenants on the Clanri- 
carde property to bring before the Court 
any unjustifiable conduct on his part, 
and to have had compensation assessed, 
even where evicted for non-payment of 
rent, if Lord Clanricarde was in the 
wrong. There are also provisions 
in the Act of 1887 enabling the 
Court in certain cases, if judicial 
rents have not been fixed—as they were 
not in Lord Clanricarde’s case—to stay 
the execution pending the fixing of those 
rents. I should like to know, before this 
House is called upon to pass additional 
legislation and to vote away public money, 
whether it would not be well to inquire 
why these tenants had not availed them- 
selves of the Courts. Not one single 
question on any one of these points was 
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asked while I was there. Now*I pass 
away from that matter, and I have ex- 
plained, I think, the reasons why I ought 
to have been allowed to cross-examine, 
I rely upon no precedents, but as the 
right hon. Gentleman has mentioned them 
I may say that so far as we have been 
able to ascertain every single precedent 
that exists is in favour of allowing cross- 
examination, in Commissions under Vice- 
regal warrant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said last night there were seven one 
way and six the other in twenty-five years. 
But I asked him across the table whether 
in thecases where there had been no cross- 
examination it had been asked for and dis- 
allowed and he said he could not say. I 
am glad that he has not ventured to say 
in this House what he said at Newcastle— 
when he spoke away from the records of 
Dublin Castle. This is what he said— 
“Well, then as to precedents I state without 
fear of contradiction that the procedure followed 
by Mr. Justice Mathew was in accordance 
with every precedent to be found, and that 
counsel have been allowed to intervene, if at 
all, only as friends of the Court and not to 
attack or protect witnesses. The whole of this 
clamour and uproar has been got up for party 
purposes,” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Members may 
cheer that, but the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland did not venture to assert that last 
night. On the contrary, he admitted that 
the landlords were willing to attend and 
to give every information, and had not 
objected even to the constitution of the 
Commission. No, Sir; the right hon, 
Gentleman was strictly correct in that, 
The landlords did not object though they 
did protest that there was nobody to 
represent them on the Commission. They 
thought that even the body of Nationalists, 
as the right hon. Gentleman called them, 
would be able to take evidence—if they 
were not to form a judgment—and to 
submit that evidence fairly to the House 
for its consideration. All I can say is 
that while the right hon. Gentleman 
boasts that they were all Nationalists, I 
should not complain of the fact that 
they were all Nationalists if they 
had acted fairly; but it certainly 
is not likely that this body of Nation- 
alists, if it is the best the right hon, 
Gentleman can obtain, will inspire much 
confidence in the Loyalists of Ireland as 
to the administration of the law in the 
future when we are blessed with this 
Home Rule scheme of the Government, 
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Now, Sir, I pass on to another question, 
aipon which I venture to think the right 
hon. Gentleman gave the House but scant 
information—I mean the:Gweedore pri- 
soners. I was very much reminded by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
of a speech I heard at Maryborough, pro- 
nounced by the gentleman who is now 
the Attorney General for Ireland, in con- 
nection with the trial of those prisoners. 
What we challenge in this matter is, not 
the right hon. Gentleman’s right to 
see that the clemency of the Crown is 
exercised, but that the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown in the present case 
was not a bond fide excrcise of the clemency 
of the Crown. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that he examined into the 
merits of the case; but I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that at the 
time when these trials took place, before 
he had any opportunity of examining 
into the merits, he went about the country 
from one place to another denovncing 
those trials and: verdicts, saying that 
the verdicts were tainted; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman says toat for 
the purpose of exercising the clemency 
of the Crown he examined into the 
merits of the ease, I should like 
the House to note the judicial 
frame of mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had _ prejudged the 
matter three years previously. I was 
anxious to see what were the exact 
grounds on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would state that the clemency of 
the Crown was exercised in this case. 
I must say, having listened carefully to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have not 
been able to follow him as to what those 
grounds were. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman say that there is any doubt 
of the guilt of those prisoners—of all or 
any of them? Was that the ground on 
which he went? I have always under- 
stood that the clemency of the Crown in 
overruling the constituted tribunal set up 
by Act of Parliament was not to be 
exercised unless on some special ground, 
either as regards failure of justice or by 
reason of some doubt being thrown on 
the guilt of the prisoners who have been 
incarcerated. But, Sir, in the present 
ease the right hon. Gentleman will admit 
that the Judge who tried the case not 
only was perfectly satisfied with the 
verdict that was pronounced—[“ No, no!”"] 
Does the right hon. Gentleman dispute 
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that? Then I will read the words the 
Judge used in passing sentence— 


“Every one concerned in the resistance to 
the police in the execution of their lawful 
duties is responsible in the eye cf the Jaw for 
murder if any policeman is slain in the dis- 
charge of his duty. And I had to lay down 
that law to the jury, and to explain to them 
the circumstances of provocation which the 
law recognised as sufficient to reduce the crime 
from murder’ to manslaughter, telling them 
that I was hardly able to discern myself—and, 
in fact, could not discern—any evidence upon 
which such mitigating circumstances of provo- 
cation could rest, Lut adding that there were 
matters in this case which might induce them 
to Lring force and strain vj on the evidence, so 
as to bring in a verdict for the lesser crime. 
They adcpted the merciful view. Of their 


action ] make no complaint ; what they did I 
agree with; but 1 cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that but for their mercy it would now be 
my duty to pronounce sentence of death upon 
you; and that the only mitigation you could 
expcet would be to have that sentence changed 
frem death to penal servitude for life.” 


Not only does the Judge there approve 
of the verdict, but he commends the jury 
for having brought “force and strain upon 
the evidence so as to bring in a verdict 
for the lesser crime,” but for which they 
would have had to expiate the murder 
of that policeman by the penalty of 
death. Well, Sir, were these prisoners 
guilty, or is there any doubt of their 
guilt? ‘The right hon. Gentleman said 
last night that there was some difficulty 
about the evidence as to identification, as 
to places and persons. But did the 
right hon. Gentleman forget that the 
prisoners bad pleaded guilty ? It strikes 
me as a curious feature in this case that 
we should be inquiring here not only into 
a case in which there was no miscarriage 
by the jury, but actually into a case 
where the prisoners themselves pleaded 
guilty. [Mr. Joun Morrey : Coll.) I 
do not know why the right hon. Member 
interrupts me, because he let out the 
other three as wel! as Coli. Well, but 
something was said as to the prisoners 
pleading guilty on the suggestion of 
counsel according to some arrangement 
or compact. Well, I must say that I do 
not think the counsel who defended them 
—the right hon. Gentleman who is now 
the Attorney Genera! for Ireland and the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth— 
were at all the counsel who were ‘likely 
to suggest to innocent men that they 
should plead guilty. But that this was 
not so is absolutely shown by the fact 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
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Louth himself, speaking a few days after- 

wards as regards this very matter of the 
lea of guilty at a meeting of the 

National League in Dublin, said— 

“It was said that counsel exercised their 

judgment wrongly because they recommended 
the prisoners to plead guilty. at statement 
was absolutely false. They gave no such re- 
commendation. It was the law in felony cases that 
counsel could not plead guilty for a prisoner. 
Their actiun was to considerall the facts, and 
leave the defendants in the case to come to their 
own conclusions.” 
Therefore, you have it upon the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
that the act was a voluntary one on the 
part of the prisoners themselves. I 
cannot understand the point made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, in answer to the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), as to the evidence given 
by the Attorney General for Ireland and 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) upon the hearing of 
the libel action. I think there is a strong 
contrast between the way in which those 
trials and verdicts were treated by the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
putting himself into a judicial frame of 
mind immediately after the trials, and 
that in which they were treated by the 
two eminent counsel who defended the 
prisoners at Maryborough. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth was 
asked this question— 

“In your opinion as counsel, knowing the 

strength of the Crown case and the strength of 
your own, were they getting off easy?” 
How could that have relation to men 
who were being acquitted? It must 
have had relation to those who were 
being convicted. The hon. and learned 
Member said in reply— 

“ We originally believed that some of them 
would be convicted. I think, to use a popular 
phrase, ‘hey got off ‘in a coach.’” 

Now, is it suggested that the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member had not 
reference to the men who pleaded 
guilty ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
do not desire to intervene in this Debate, 
as I was counsel in the case. I have 
never spoken in any Debate respecting a 
ease in which I have acted as counsel, 
and I do not propose to speak in this. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman asks me 
a question I will reply. I was put in 
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the witness box with reference to 24 
men, and in my reply I was speaking of 
the whole body of men. According to 
my recollection of the whole of the men, 
all except four escaped without penal 
servitude. Gallagher, against whom 
there was the most terrible evidence, was 
left out by the Attorney General, while 
Ferry, about whom the evidence of the 
policeman was that he had danced on the 
man's head, was absolutely discharged. 
Others were discharged, and six got off 
with sentences of two or three months’ 
imprisonment. Therefore, speaking of 
the entire body of 24 men who were 
originally indicted for murder, I said they 
got off “in a coach.” I would add, 
having resisted this compromise, though 
for months I bore in silence the slander 
that I had been a party to it, that the 
compact which was entered into by the 
representatives of the Crown was not 
kept, and the men got monstrously severe 
sentences. 

Mr. CARSON: I do not know that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
really given any answer on the point, 
The phrase he used is before the House. 
I do not wish to press it further than 
his explanation will allow, but it cer- 
tainly does occur to me to be a strange 
thing that it should .be suggested that 
the nature of the bargain or agreement 
with the prisoners’ counsel was that, in 
consideration of men whom they knew 
to be absolutely guilty getting off, other 
prisoners whom they knew to be 
innocent should agree to _ plead 
guilty. I want to know, Where 
is the evidence which throws doubt 
upon the verdicts? There is abso- 
lutely none. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that he passed over his own 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland, who is well 
acquainted with the state and condition 
of Ireland, and he passed over his own 
Solicitor General in Ireland. He thought 
fit to erect in England a Court of 
Criminal Appeal from the sentences 
passed in the Superior Courts 
in Ireland. When the right hon, 
Gentleman tells us he found  ele- 
ments of doubt in the case, is it nota 
curious thing that the Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, speaking in the other 
House last night, said he did not im- 
peach the original sentence ? The right 
hon. Gentleman said he took into con- 
sideration the time and place, and also 
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the fact that none of the three men had 
been guilty of any physical injury to 
this unfortunate police constable. 

Mr. MORLEY: The actual murder. 

Mr. CARSON: Well, it is difficult to 
say when a number of blows are struck 
which of the men is the actual murderer. 
Ido not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman ever read the injuries inflicted 
on this unfortunate man. I will read 
them for him. One of the witnesses at 
the coroner’s inquest on Inspector 
Martin said— 





“There were four lacerated wounds, threé 
inches, one, and one-and-a-half inches respec- 
tively in length, and the top and _ back part of 
the skull was completely smashed in. There were 
nine fragments of bone completely detached, 
and two portions driven into the substance of 
the brain. A large portion of the bones of the 
skull were almost detached. The bones of the 
nose were broken. There was a punctured 
wound on the left forehead, with extensive 
bruising. There was a bruise on the left cheek. 
There was acircular wound one inch and a 
half in diameter on the right elbow, and there 
was a contusion on the hip.” 


Well, I cannot tell the right hon. 
Gentleman which of these men it was 
who inflicted the wounds. That they 
were all there engaged in a common 
object which resulted in the death of 
this unfortunate constable is beyond 
doubt ; and certainly the law will be- 
come ridiculous if it is to be suggested 
that there is to be any palliation, whether 
in the verdict of the jury, or in the 
exercise of the clemency of the Crown, 
because you have not been able to put 
your hand upon the man who inflicted 
the actual wound that caused death. 
I cannot at all agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that, having regard to the 
time and place, there were any miti- 
gating circumstances whatever. And 
even if there were, if he had read the 
judgment of the Judge who had tried 
the case he would have seen that every 
one of the elements in the case had been 
carefully weighed and considered in 
estimating the sentences. In his: evi- 
dence given at the libel trial the 
Attorney General admitted that the 
reason why he had advised Father 
M‘Fadden to plead guilty was, that the 
rev. gentleman had admitted to him that 
for three days previous to the occurrence 
he had been obstructing the police in 
the execution of this very warrant ; 
and it had been proved that a few nights 
before the crowd which assembled ren- 
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dered it absolutely impossible for the 
police officer who had gone there to 
serve the warrant, to do his duty. If, 
by reason of the conduct of the person 
against whom the warrant was issued, by 
reason of the way in which he had 
tried to evade the police, and by reason 
of the way in which he had organised his 
parishioners, it was found impossible to 
execute the warrant on any day but a 
Sunday were the Government to be 
frustrated, was the warrant to be allowed 
to be set at naught, and was the rev. 
gentleman to be allowed to assert once 
more as he had frequently asserted 
during these troublesome times that “ he 
was the law in Gweedore?” That the 
thing was premeditated is placed beyond 
all doubt, if you read some observations 
extracted from the speeches of the rev. 
gentleman himself. On the 19th July, 
1887, he said— 

“ T expect to be arrested in a short time, and 
even if I be arrested I can console myself with 
the thought that within the four seas of Ireland 
there is not one priest deserves it more than I. 
I will treat any summons that is issuéd against 
me with the utmost contempt. I will not 
attend on such summons, and I will never 
divulge one word as to the Plan of Campaign.” 


On the 12th September he said— 


“T will not appear upon their summons, 
Then they will issue a warrant for my arrest. 
Will they dare arrest me in Gweedore amongst 
my people?” 

See how pathetic he is. 

“Tt would take the whole British Army to 

do it. There will be some blood spilt before 
they take me out of it.” 
The epithets of the hon, and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) were indignantly heard by a 
section of the House yesterday. I am 
not myself in favour of using such strong 
epithets, which probably lead to no good 
result, but in the next paragraph I read 
I will ask the House to mark how care- 
fully this minister of religion and charity 
was as to the epithet he thought fit to 
use towards the police. On the 16th 
January, 1888, he says— 

“TI do not agree with Father Stephens that 
the landlords are the only murderers. The 

lice I regard as murderers, and they will 
_ vengeance to fall on them in this world or 
in the next.” 

I ask the House whether if, after these 
statements of the rev. gentleman, there 
was blood spilt it was not through the 
organisation of the rev. gentleman, An 
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hon. Member yesterday made a most 
brilliant speech in this House, and I 
believe what chiefly brought forth the 
cheers of hon. Members below the gang- 
way on this side was his statement of 
his great regard and friendship for 
Father M‘Fadder. After all the hon. 
Gentleman is quite entitled to make his 
own friends. It is purely a matter of 
taste. I have gone into these matters 
because I thought it was weli that the 
House should know that in persisting in 
making the charge that this was not a 
case of bona fide exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown we desire to go 
upon facts which are unanswerable and 
unanswered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham asked for an assurance that the 
release of these prisoners was to be no 
indication of the policy of further 
releases. I attended carefully to the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and although the right hon. 
Gentleman assailed my right hon. Friend 
with reference to several matters, he sat 
down without giving any answer what- 
ever to that question. I liave seen it 
stated in the papers that the right hon. 
Gentleman either has released or has in 
contemplation the release of a prisoner 
who was tried for having explosives in 
Tipperary during the outrages committed 
there while the Plan of Campaign was in 
full force. The sentence on this man 
was one of either seven or five years, and 
he has only been imprisoned one or two 
years at the outside. I want to know 
whether it is a fact that he is now to be 
released from prison. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that we Irish 
Unionist Members are only too anxious 
to aid him ingevery way in carrying on 
the Government of Ireland, but I can 
also assure him that as surely as he 
abuses the powers that are entrusted to 
him, sosurely will we upon every occasion, 
‘before the House and the country, call 
upon him to defend his action. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he has 
not a magician’s wand to bring peace 
‘and prosperity at once to Ireland. I 
should like to know what single act he 
has done during the six months he 
thas been in office to increase the 
material prosperity of that country. 
A looked with anxiety in the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne for some indica- 
‘tion of an intention on his part to ex- 
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tend the useful measures which had been 
set on foot by his predecessor my right 
hon, Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, but I found that the only hope 
held out to Ireland was this miserable 
Home Rule Bill. And while the right 
hon. Gentleman knows that there is not 
the slightest chance of the Home Rule 
Bill becoming law until he and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian summon sufficient courage to put 
the issue before the country, he is not 
abie to announce to the people of Ire- 
land one single measure which he pro- 
poses in the interim to bring forward 
in this House for the material benefit of 
that country. This Home Rule policy 
has been before Ireland for the last six 
or seven years, and I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what progress 
he has made in that country towards 
bringing the different Parties together ? 
Six years of so-called coercion under the 
right hon. Gentleman, six years in which 
we have had time to consider, as against 
it, his Home Rule policy, and what is 
the result? After the six years of coer- 
cion we Unionists for Ireland come back 
here stronger by five seats than we were, 
and I do ask the right hon. Gentleman 
in all honesty and sincerity, in the in- 
terests of Ireland, if this policy is to be 
adhered to, not to keep the matter open 
one day longer than is necessary, and to 
take the verdict of the country upon the 
net issue. I have only, in conclusion, to 
say I feel under a deep obligation to the 
House for the manner in which it has 
received me. 

Mr. D. RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
Gower) said, that the part of the 
speech to which he wished to specially 
direct the attention of the House was of 
momentous importance to Wales — to 
Wales, which had been more loyal to the 
Liberal Party than any other section of 
the United Kingdom. Since the 1868 
Election the Welsh Members had been 
practically a united Party, and all re- 
turned at the last Election—with two 
exceptions — were Liberal; they con- 
stituted a solid phalanx of Liberals 
pledged to support Her Majesty’s Ge- 
vernment. But whilst Wales was pre- 
pared to concede to Ireland the first 
claim, having regard to the long and 
great struggle which Irishmen had 
been engaged in asserting their 
nationality, they were very jealous of 
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precedence being given to other measures 
than Home Rule over Welsh questions. 
The question uppermost in their minds 
was the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the English Church in Wales. 
In regard to that, they had hitherto ex- 
hibited great patierce, and he did not 
think that that patience should be too 
long tried. Up to the present they had 
had little return for the support they had 
given to the Liberal Party ; and as for 
the immediate future, it had in it very 
few signs of encouragement for them. 
It was only in the last paragraph of the 
Speech from the Throne that they found 
a very indirect reference to the question 
of Welsh disestablishment ; they were 
promised that at some time or other 
during the Session a Suspensory Bill 
should be brought in, and even in that 
matter there was an indication of an in- 
tention on the part of the Government to 
give Scotland priority. From a Liberal 
Government that was the unkindest cut 
of all. While we admitted that the 
question of precedence for political ques- 
tions ought not to be governed by the 
measure of support the Government re- 
ceived from one part of the country as 


compared with another, he did think 
Ministers should not be unmindful of 


such circumstances. He was not aware 
that a Suspensory Bill was at all neces- 
sary for Scotland; he was under the 
impression that there the appointment of 
parish ministers was by Statute vested in 
the parishioners, and there was, therefore, 
less need for a Suspensory Bill for Scot- 
land than existed in the case of Wales. 
He supposed the object of giving Scot- 
land precedence was to show the Scotch 
people that they were not forgotten. 
Why should not a like assurance be given 
to Wales? The Welsh people showed 
far larger majorities than the Scotch on 
the question of disestablishment. Was 
precedence given on the principle of 
political expediency, or on the Harting- 
tonian theory of decisive majorities ? 
On this subject Wales had spoken with 
no uncertain voice; but the case was 
different in Scotland ; even the majority 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member, 
for Midlothian himself was reduced to a 
significant extent owing to his views on 
the disestablishment question, and other 
Scotch Members suffered in a like 
manner. The Liberal Federation, which 
did the propaganda work for the Liberal 
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Party, had from time to time promised 
Wales the second place in the Goverv- 
ment Programme ; had promised that her 
claims should be first considered after 
Home Rule ; but evidently that promise 
was not to be fulfilled in regard to dis- 
establishment, and the draftsman of 
the Speech could not apparently have 
been aware of the pledge. Little regard, 
indeed, seemed to be shown for the Welsh 
people, and his object in now speaking 
was to give voice to the disappointment 
they felt in consequence. He had hoped 
that a Disestablishment Bill would have 
been introduced this Session, or that the 
Government would have brought forward 
a Resolution pledging theniselves to the 
people of Wales, and that they would have 
followed that up by a Suspensory Bill ; 
but they had not, and there was deep 
and widespread disappointment as the 
result. He trusted they would not be 
kept too long in suspense, but that they 
would have more satisfactory assurances 
from the Treasury Bench as to the inten- 
tions of the Government. He noticed 
an interesting circumstance the previous 
night which was not without significance. 
A Motion by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for leave to introduce a Registra- 
tion Bill—one of the leading Bills of the 
Government—was resisted by the Irish 
Members because they could not obtain 
a pledge that its provisions should be 
extended to Ireland. He had no desire 
to follow too closely the policy of the 
Irish Representatives, but he thought the 
Welsh Members would be justified in 
pressing for an explicit undertaking 
which would remove the prevailing dis- 
satisfaction and which would prove that 
their sacrifices on behalf, of and their 
allegiance to the Liberal Pity would not 
go unrewarded. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.) ex- 
pressed his surprise that no Member of 
the Government had risen to reply to the 
marvellous speech lately delivered from 
the Front Opposition Bench, for it was a. 
speech which required to be answered, 
He himself desired to deal with the variety 
of the subjects touched upon in the 
Queen’s Speech. Ireland was not the 
only topic dealt with in the Speech. 
There were also mentioned a Registration. 
Bill, a Disestablishment Bill, the Law of 
Conspiracy, the Liquor Traffic, and a 
large number of other subjects—a vote- 
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catching collection, brought forward 
with the hope apparently of securing 
support at the next Election, The Speech 
reminded him of .one of those useful, but 
not very ornamental, instruments used in 
the summer for the purpose of catching 
innocent flies. It was like a paper 
covered with a sugary and sticky sub- 
stance, which attracted the flies to their 
doom. Several of the questions, as, for 
instance, that of Disestablishment and 
the Liquor Traffic, were sufficient to 
occupy the attention of Parliament for a 
whole Session at least, and he thought, 
therefore, the House had a right to ask if 
they were mentioned in the Queen's 
Speech with a view to being legislated upon 
this Session, or if they were only touched 
upon in order that the Government might 
hereafter say, “ See what we would have 
done if you had only left us in Office.” 
What was the Party which expected to 
pass that Programme ? It had at the best 
a majority of 40, and a shrinking was 
setting in from day today. It was not 
a homogeneous Party; it was made up 
of different bodies, each having a different 
object ; it was a combination which the 
least friction or heat might separate. 
Was it not unreasonable to put before 
the country such an enormous Pro- 
gramme, seeing that a Party so consti- 
tuted could not possibly expect to carry 
it through ? An analysis of the Parcy 
exposed its weakness at once. There 
were the specially Gladstonian Members, 
the men who saw with the eyes and 
heard with the ears of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
They, of course, would support any 
measure he brought forward. But they 
were comparatively few in number. They 
were not all always se docile as at pre- 
sent; a few years ago even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not so sub- 
servient or amenable. The Secretary 
of State for Scotland was a few 
years ago a staunch Unionist, and 
the Home Secretary was not even 
last vear so obedient as now. Taking 
all the sections of that Party, and 
including the prodigals who had re- 
turned to the fold, they did not number 
more than 150. They could not pass a 
measure without the aid of the other 
sections with which they were allied 
with the object of keeping the Unionists 
out of Office. They had heard a great 
deal about the Irish Question, but was it 
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certain that the Government could de- 
pend on their Irish followers? Could 
they depend on the solid support of the 
80 Home Rule Members? There were 
indications of doubt even as to that. 
When an arrangement was made with 
them last August two conditions were 
insisted on by the Anti-Parnellite Party 
before they would give in their alle- 
giance. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister himself read the condi- 
tions out at the Table. One was the 
reinstatement of the evicted tenants under 
the Plan of Campaign. They had heard 
a good deal about the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, and would, no doubt, hear 
much more. By what authority had a 
Minister of the Crown taken a Judge 
from his duties and converted him into a 
partisan ? They had in the Govern- 
ment, too—at the head of the Office of 
Works—a gentleman who was specially 
interested in the Planof Campaign. He 
went over to Ireland to look into it; he 
tried to get into prison, but did not sue- 
ceed, and at a time when he was a pen- 
sioner of the Crown he subscribed £50 
in aid of the Plan. He might be called 
a “ Cabinet Campaigner.” 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): It is due to the right hon. 
Gentleman that I should state he has not 
subscribed any money whatever to the 
Plan of Campaign. He subscribed for 
the relief of evicted tenants in Ireland, 
which is quite a different thing. 

Mr. BARTLEY replied, that the two 
things were closely allied, and that, prac- 
tically, the money was given to the 
support of the Plan of Campaign, be- 
cause it went for the relief of the 
tenants who were evicted under that 
Plan. It was only a quibble of words to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
the money for one purpose when it was 
really for another. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman satisfied that he had, in the 
Commission of Inquiry, got a fair 
return for his money? Clearly, he had 
not. Some of those among them who 
lived in London could net understand 
why the Irish tenants who could, but 
would not pay their rents should be 
treated better than unfortunate tenants 
in London, who if they could not pay 
were evicted. Were the evicted tenants 
themselves satisfied with the Commission 
presided over by Justice Mathew, and 
with its result? Could the Government 
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<alculate with certainty on the support 
of the Anti-Parnellite Members, who 
made it a condition of their allegiance 
that these tenants should be reinstated ? 
The second condition on which they 
promised their support was that the 
dynamiters should be released. It seemed 
remarkable that the prerogative of mercy 
should be debased as it had been in this 
respect. The great quality of mercy 
was never intended to be used for 
political purposes ; it was never intended 
to be almost prostituted for political 
objects. But even the release of some of 
the prisoners had not satisfied the people 
of Ireland, and there was an Amendment 
on the Paper calling for the release of 
the other dynamite prisoners—of men 
who were the most unmitigated scoundrels 
on the face of the earth; of men who 
sent dynamite in packages to railway 
stations in London with a fuse attached 
to them so arranged as to explode and 
injure men, women, and children when 
returning from their work. Surely men 
of that class were villains and demons of 
the worst kind. Were they to be released 
at the demand of the Irish section ? Why, 
if one’s own brother committed such a 


crime it would be felt that, instead of 
releasing him, he should be kept in prison 
all his life, so that he should not have 


another opportunity of so sinning. In 
addition to getting America to interfere 
on behalf of these men, the Parnellite and 
Anti-Parnellite Members were holding 
meetings all over Ireland to demand 
their release. He repeated that, as the 
Anti-Parnellites had not got what they 
demanded in respect of the release of the 
dynamiters and the reinstatement of the 
evicted tenants, the Government could 
not be quite sure of their support. Then 
he came to the Parneilite Party; it was 
a small Party, but it was a pugnacious 
body,and the hon. Member for Waterford, 
who led them, evinced no weakness in 
stating what he meant and what he 
“wanted. What did he say was the price 
of the support of the Parnellite Party ? 
He had distinctly laid it down that the 
Irish Parliament was to be supreme, that 
the veto of the Crown should be exercised 
by the Irish Ministers alone, and that Irish 
Members should still come over to this 
-country and vote upon such questions as 
‘disestablishment and finance, and upon 
-all subjects of importance. Was he 
going to have his own way? Was it 
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certain he would support the Govern- 
ment unless he did get his own way ? 
They knew it was only a year ago since 
the hon. Member for Waterford put this 
question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he sat on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, and they knew that it so 
frightened the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he ran away. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when speaking 
before the meeting of Parliament, said 
the Home Rule of Mr. Parnell was 
Fenian Home Rule, which he and the 
Liberal Party would never support. He 
(Mr. Bartley) wanted to ask whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
up his view in deference to the view of 
the hon. Member for Waterford? If so, 
he would have to settle with the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed) 
and those of his friends on his own side 
of the House; or was it that the hon. 
Member for Waterford had given up his 
scheme in deference to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? But until one or other 
of these questions was settled, it was clear 
that the Government could not depend 
for certain on the support of the Par- 
nellites. Then there was another section 
—the section of the Anti-Parnellites, 
which was influenced by Mr. Davitt. 
Mr. Davitt had been employed recently 
in recommending magistrates in Ireland, 
which was a very peculiar thing when 
the antecedents of that gentleman were 
remembered. Mr. Davitt was an able 
man, and some said a conscientious man, 
and he might be expected back to the 
House again very soon. Mr. Davitt had 
taken the oath of allegiance already at 
the Table of the House, but he had taken 
an oath of aliegiance elsewhere besides, 
and they had a right to ask whether he 
had given up being a sworn Fenian, 
whether he had given up demanding the 
absolute independence of Ireland, whether 
he had given up working with Devoy and 
other members of the Clan-na-Gael, who 
promoted the Land League of Ireland, 
and whether he was still a friend of the 
man Ford? He (Mr. Bartley) thought 
it was impossible for the Government to 
reckon on the support of Mr. Davitt and 
the support of his followers, unless this 
Ethiopian had changed his skin and the 
leopard his spots. Looking, therefore, 
at the measure of Home Rule, it was 
plain that the Government could not de- 
pend even on the support of the 
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Irish Members. for its Irish scheme. 
But there were other questions on 
which the Government relied. They 
had put off the question of the disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church. Now 
they depended entirely for their majority on 
the 28 Welsh Members. They knew that a 
Welshman was a very stubborn and a very 
determined man. They had an example 
last Session of the determination of 
Welshmen when hon. Members from 
Wales, young enough to be grandchildren 
of the Prime Minister, set the 
Prime Minister at defiance, and all 
the efforts of the friends of the Prime 
Minister to subdue their insubordination 
were fruitless. The House, therefore, 
knew the price of the Welsh Members. 
Their support could only be _ got 
if they obtained the absolute 
disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church in Wales. But 
were they going to have that? The 
Prime Minister had done his utmost to 
give the Welsh Members a sop. The 
Prime Minister was like the woman in 
the sledge, who threw out one of her 
children to the wolves hoping it would 
quieten them. He had thrown over the 
Welsh landlords, and it was extremely 
good of him to do that, because if he was 
not a Welsh landlord himself, he was 
very nearly one. But though the Welsh- 
men were to have the three F's, or any 
number of F's, the price of Welsh 
_ support was the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church ; and unless 
they got them, it would be impossible for 
the Government to reckon on the support 
of the 28 Members from Wales. Then 
there was another great question referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech—the question 
of the liquor traffic. It was not cer- 
tain that the Government would get the 
support of the Liquor Traffic Abolition- 
ists. There were no less than 27 Mem- 
bers on the Government side of the 
House belonging to the North of England 
Temperance League. Was it certain that 
these men were going to support. the 
Local Option measure of the Govern- 
ment? Their leader was the hon. 
Member for East Bradford (Mr. W. S. 
Caine), who was at one time a tremendous 
Unionist ; but he had given up his views 
en that subject, and swallowed Home 
Rule. But why had heswallowed Home 
Rule? Because he wanted it advocated 
VOL. CCCLXIV. 
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that nobody should be allowed to swallow 
a glass of beer. He and his friends 
would not be satisfied with Local Option. 
What they wanted was what the United 
Kingdom Alliance demanded—the power 
to prohibit the sale of alcohol in every 
district. It had been said that the Local 
Option Bill of the Government was to 
bea half measure ; but in order to satisfy 
the Member for East Bradford, the 
Government must abolish the sale of 
alcohol, and in doing that they will 
have to settle with their own friends who 
were interested in the liquor traffic. 
Ther there was the Nonconformist sec- 
tion to be reckoned with. The Noncon- 
formist conscience was a troublesome 
element to the present Government ; it 
played a very important part in the 
downfall of Mr. Parnell. But it should 
be remembered that two of the present 
Ministers of the Crown—the Attorney 
General and Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
—had been both supporters of Mr. 
Parnell. At the meeting held in 
Dublin after the divorce proceed- 
ings, the present hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) said that they 
would never give up the leadership of 
the man who had, under unparalleled 
difficulties, done so much for Ireland. 
The present Attorney General for 
Ireland (The MacDermott) and - the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
spoke at that meeting, and said nobody had 
any right to interfere in the question of 
Mr. Parnell’s leadership but Irishmen. 
He (Mr. Bartley) wanted to know 
whether these two Members of the 
Government were Parnellites still ? If 
they were Parnellites, the Nonconformist 
conscience would have to see to it ; and 
if they were not Parnellites, they would 
have to reckon with their own followe 

in Ireland. Mr. Parnell was sent adrift 
after the result of the Divorce Court 
proceedings ; but will the Nonconformist 
conscience allow to sit on the Govern- 
ment side of the House and support 
Government measures for social 
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reforms a man who had been tried by 
his own Peers, and had been adjudicated 


in the same way as Mr. Parnell. That 
was a great question, and should come up 
again. It was a question of great im- 
portance to the country, and he did not 
think the Nonconformist conscience 
were so fickle or unreasonable as to 
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swallow this camel after straining at a 
gnat. There was another section of the 
House which he called the “ Discontented 
Brigade”; it was said to number 40. 
‘The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was the leader. The hon. 
Member for Northampton was not in- 
cluded in the Cabinet-—he (Mr. Bartley) 
wished he had been included—and he 
wrote some remarkable letters about his 
exclusion. But he was not the only 
discontented man in the House; there 
were a large number on the Government 
side of the House who were also dis- 
contented. With a large amount of 
discontent in the House was it hopeful 
that all those vast measures in the 
Queen’s Speech could ever be considered ? 
Then the Scotch Members were said to 
be in revolt, but he did not think the 
revolt of the Scotch Radicals a very 
serious thing. On all these grounds, 
therefore, he thought it would require 
extreme measures to keep the Liberal 
Party from open revolt. He remembered 


that one section of the Party was soothed 
by tea parties in the afternoon, but the 
Prime Minister would have to go to tea 
parties without end ia order to keep the 


entire Party quiet. One thing was 
certain—it was impossible to consider 
the Programme of legislation in the 
Queen’s Speech as a_ practical Pro- 
gramme. It could not be considered, and 
it would not. be considered. The only 
purpose it served was to raise false 
hopes, to help to keep the Government a 
little longer on the Benches opposite, 
and that in the coming Election that these 
attractive things might possibly win a 
few votes. It was impossible that the 
Government could last, and they knew 
perfectly that this Programme of legisla- 
tion, which was so attractive to \some 
persons, would very soon whittle down. 
It was never intended to be passed. It 
was merely propounded in the hope that 
it would catch votes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Devonport (Mr. Morton) yesterday, at 
the commencement of his very able 
maiden speech, said that in his opinion 
anyone who called attention to matters 
of foreign policy at the present moment 
was impeding the march of domestic 
reform at home. I should have put it 
rather that if we engage in intervent’ons 
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and protectorates abroad at the present 
time we impede, the march of domestic 
policy at home. Whenever the heart of 
the nation is set upon Radical reforms 
it becomes the duty of every Radical to 
see, as far as he possibly can, that we do 
not drift into responsibilities abroad 
which may come in advance of these re- 
forms at home. Now, Sir, I have always 
been one of those who have thought the 
House of Commons ought to have the 
same absolute control over questions of 
our foreign policy as our domestic matters. 
I do not think that any Treaties ought to 
be ratified, that any wars ought to be 
undertaken, that any protectorates ought 
to be assumed, and still less that any 
Charters giving sovereign rights to pri- 
vate companies ought te be given without 
the full absolute preliminary assent of the 
House of Commons: Mr. Speaker, I re- 
joiced when the Election took place and 
resulted in a Liberal victory ; I rejoiced, 
not only because I anticipated that all 
those great reforms we desired would be 
carried, but also that an end would be 
put to the immoral continuity of Jingoism 
abroad. Sir, I am beginning to fear that 
I was a little anticipatory in my rejoic- 
ings. Be that as it may, whether the 
Liberal ‘Party is in power or out of 
power I trust there will remain Members 
of this House who will never bow the 
knee to King Jingo, and will always pro- 
test against any of these acts abroad 
which cost vast amounts of money, 
and which in the end demand a 
vast expenditure of British blood. Before 
entering upon the subject on which I 
have given notice of. Amendment, as I 
see the Prime Minister in his place I 
would like to ask him one or two ques- 
tions on other matters of foreign 
affairs. i do not complain of 
what has recently occurred in Egypt. 
I think we are there to maintain order, 
and are bound to see what that species of 
order is, and have some control over it ; 
I think if we have even a corporal’s guard 
there it is a great advantage to the place ; 
if we do not think the number of soldiers 
there sufficient, that they should’ be 
eugmented ; but, Sir, I was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) say that in consequence of what 
had recently taken place in Egypt he 
hoped that the Government would inform 
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the French Government and inform the 
Khedive that we intended to remain there 
for an indefinite period, because Lord 
Cromer had reduced the position of the 
Khedive to what was practically a dummy 
ition. The right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for West Birmingham thought 
he would improve the position by adding 
insult to injury in attacking the Khedive 
personally. My reading of what has 
recently taken place is that the Khedive 
and the people of Egypt are against our 
continued occupation. They have a 
laudable desire for national independence ; 
they want Home Rule, precisely as the 
Trish want Home Rule, and to my thinking 
they ought to have it, just as the Irish 
ought to have it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, as the Member 
for West Birmingham pointed out, did 
say ina speech delivered a year or two 
ago in Midlothian, “ Our occupation was 
a source of weakness and a source of em- 
harrassment.” In 1892, I remember, on the 
Estimate for the number of men inthe Army, 
I divided the House against the exact 
number that. were in Egypt. 1 did that 
in order to put, as broadly as I could 
before the House, the question of evacua- 
tion. A very considerable number of 
Gentlemen on those (the Ministerial) 
Benches, the right hon. Gentieman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. John Morley)—I 
am not quite sure whether my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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{Sir W. Harcourt), but anyhow, many ‘ 


eminent Gentlemen voted with me, and 
every single Liberal voted with me on that 
subject. I think, therefore, we have a 
right to know what is doing at the 
present moment; whether any nego- 
tiations are taking place with a view to 
our evacuation of the country. I saw in 
the newspapers to-day a telegraphic report 
. of a speech of a French Minister. It is 
conceived in the most conciliatory terms, 
and expressed the hope that we 
should enter into that conciliatory 
spirit in order to settle thie period 
of our evacuation of the country. 
When Lord Salisbury came in in 1885 
he at once initiated negotiations with 
the Sultan. In 1887 Lord Salisbury 
declared himself in favour of what is 
called the Woiff Treaty, and the only 
reason why that Treaty was not signed 
and we are in Egypt at the present was 
because the Sultan refused to sign it. I 
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really think, in view of all the declara- 
tions that have been made by eminent 
Members of the Liberal Party, that it 
would be a disgrace for the Liberal 
Party if they were to go out of power 
without having done something to bring 
to an end that evacuation which the Prime 
Minister said was a source of danger and 
embarrassment to us. I have no doubt 
the Liberal Party will remain in power 
during the natural term of the present 
Parliament, and I do not entertain a doubt 
that the next General Election will result 
in another six years for the Liberal Party. 
But still, accidents sometimes do happen 
in the best regulated families. Dissolu- 
tion may come upon us like a thief in the 
night ; therefore, I do trust the Govern- 
ment will not risk anything by delaying 
too long entering into some sort of 
negotiations in order to put an end to 
our evacuation. The other question I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman con- 
cerns the Triple Alliance. The right 
hon. Gentleman will remember that 
during the last Parliament it was asserted 
in this House and in the newspapers that 
Lord Salisbury had given some sort of 
assurance to Italy as to in some way 
coming to her aid should she join the 
Triple Alliance, and if in consequence of 
joining that Alliance she found herself at 
war with France, because France wished 
to re-acquire Alsace and Lorraine. At 
that time I remember the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham saying in 
the House that whether Lord Salisbury 
had given this assurance or not he has 
not informed the House of what he has 
done, and therefore we are in no way 
responsible. I should like now that the 
right hon. Gentleman as Prime Minister 
should make it clear to us that whatever 
assurances were given—if any were given 
by Lord Salisbury—that the Government 
is in no way responsible for them, that 
the Government does not recognise them; 
and in the event of Italy being involved 
in war with France owing to the action 
of Italy, she must protect her own coast, 
and take the consequences if she is 
beaten. I ask these questions in no spirit 
of hostility to the Prime Minister. In 
foreign politics I am Gladstonian, 
and I hope and trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will not himself turn his 
back upon that most excellent and 
respectable Party. Now I come to 
S 2 
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the subject of my Amendment, and I may 
also say that my Amendment is a 
thoroughly Gladstonian Amendment. It 
refers to Uganda. I must go somewhat 
in detail into these matters, because the 
whole subject is very much a question of 
detail. Uganda, as the House knows, is 
a kingdom in Central Africa seven hun- 
dred miles from the coast, and separated 
from the coast by a tract partly deserted 
and partly inhabited by wild and savage 
tribes. It was discovered in 1862 by 
Speke, and in 1874 Mr. Stanley visited 
it. In 1877 certain Protestant mission- 
aries went there, and they were speedily 
followed by Catholic missionaries. When 
Stanley went there, the King of the 
country was named Mtesa, an able and 
powerful Monarch who died in 1884, and 
he was succeeded first by one son and 
then by another, all heading different 
factions. But in 1890 the King was 
King Mwanga, who was the present 
monarch of the country. In 1890 
Mwanga’s Throné was in danger, and he 
made application to the East Africa 
Company in order to induce that com- 
pany to give him their aid. This 
matter is somewhat important, because 


it has been vaguely asserted that the 
East Africa Company went there out 
of pure patriotism, and were urged, 
directly or indirectly, to go there by 
Lord Salisbury in order to prevent the 


Germans from going there. I will read 
to the House a statement issued by the 
Church Missionary Society— 

“The critical condition of things made 
Mwanga and the Christians look for help to 
Mr. F. J. Jackson, of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, who was heard to be in 
Usoga. They sent to him for assistance, and 
Mwanga accepted a flag sent by him as a token 
of alliance. The missionaries preserved a 
wholly neutral attitude in these negotiations ; 
they simply, as Mr. Walker said, ‘have told 
Mwatga the truth as far as we knew it, and 
have explained the meaning of the company’s 
offer, and their flag which they have sent. 
We have done this not as ‘ political agents,’ but 
merely as Mwanga’s and the Christian party’s 
friends, being, moreover, the only people in 
the land who could have done it. We have 
also been Mwanga’s mouthpiece in writing to 
the company's agents, and we have done our 
best to give them a true account of the present 
state of the country.’ In May, 1890, Messrs. 
Jackson and Gedge, of the I.B.E.A. Company, 
pe in Rubaga (now called Mengo), and 

eavoured to come to terms with Mwanga, 

the company to render help against the Mo- 

hammedans and Kabarega, and in return to 

receive the tawes of the country. Although 
Mr. Labouchere 
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supported by the Protestant, or rather English 
party, Mr. Jackson had to retire wit 
effecting his object, and no control of the 
country was exercised by the company until 
December 29, 1890, when Captain Lugard 
arriv 

The House will see by the statement that 
the proposal was a purely business and 
commercial one on the part of the com- 
pany. They were asked to go there and 
defend the Throne of King Muringa, in 
consideration of which they replied they 
must have the collection of the taxes of 
the country. As these modest proposals 
to collect the taxes of the country were 
refused these gentlemen, Messre. Gedge 
and Jackson did not go there as repre- 
sentatives of the company. But in 
December of that year Captain Lugard 
arrived in the country. He was closely 
followed by a considerable force of Zanzi- 
baris with breech-loaders, and two Maxim 
guns. I derive my knowledge of what 
took place from the Reports that had been 
presented to this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham said that I was in the habit in 
writing upon the subject of alluding to a 
private document. Sir, the document 
was not private. I will explain what it 
was. The right hon. Gentleman further 
said that Captain Lugard had altered his 
views since that document was written, 
and since he first came to the country. 
All I can say is that in the Blue Book to 
which we were obliged to refer for infor- 
mation, I find not only this Report which 
was written by Captain Lugard immedi- 
ately on his arrival in the country, but I 
find that the Reports went on until 
August, 1891, and that Captain Lugard 
in no sort of way in subsequent Reports 
contradicts his statement in the first 
Report, except that he once says if the 
people of the country are industrious they 
might produce cereals and export them, 
The House will remember that in the last 
Parliament there was a Debate upon the 
proposal to vote £20,000 for the survey 
of the Mombasa Railway, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted 
largely during the Debate from this so- 
called private document, which was a 
Report of Captain Lugard to this com- 
pany. That Report has appeared in 
“ Africa, No. 4.” The House will hardly 
believe that almost ail the passages which 
were referred to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to prove his case against this 
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railway, and against any intermeddling in 
Uganda, are absolutely suppressed from 
the Report. The Report was prefaced by 
a letter of the Company, and a more 
impudent letter, considering the Com- 
pany asked Parliament last year to aid 
them in building the railway to this 
country, and would have us now take over 
the country—a more impudent act on the 
part of the Company than is shown by 
the letter never took place. The letter is 
as follows :— 

“Sir, in view of the demand made in the 

House of Commons by some Members during 
the recent Debate on the Survey Vote, that the 
Reports to the Company by Captain Lugard 
should be laid upon the Table of the House, I 
am instructed to inform you that my Directors 
had no objection to that course being taken, pro- 
vided the passages marked in red ink in the 
accompanying Reports are kept out.” 
Here this information was given us by the 
right hon. Gentleman who, fortunately for 
us, had, I think, been sent one of these Re- 
ports—one of these private documents. If 
he had not received it, and had not had an 
opportunity of reading out in the House 
from this private Report, we should 
have known vothing of the series of the 
most monstrous atrocities that had taken 
place in Uganda. I will return to what 
occurred after Captain Lugard’s arrival 
in the country. A few days after his 
arrival he determined to make a Treaty 
with the King of Uganda. It is im- 
portant to look at this Treaty, because, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
last year, it will explain any "possible 
right of the Company to exercise sway 
in the country, and is necessarily the 
keystone of any possible right that we 
may derive from the Company. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present Prime 
Minister said this Treaty was obtained 
by threats of compulsion, and I think, 
when I read what really Captain Lugard 
wrote respecting what he did, that the 
House will agree with the Prime 
Minister. This is how the Treaty was 
obtained— 

“A warm discussion arose on many points. 
Then the chiefs were for signing, but the King 
held back, and giggled and fooled. He de- 
manded time. I replied by rapping the table, 
and speaking leudly, said he must sign now. 
I threatened to leave the next day if he did 
not, and possibly to oe his enemies. I pointed 
out to him that he had lost the southern half 
of his kingdom to the Germans by his previous 
delay, and that he would lose more if he de- 
layed now. He was, I think, scared at my 
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manner, and trembled very violently, and was 
on the point of signing, when a rabble with 
guns which crowded the doorway threatened, I 
understand, to shoot the first man who signed, 
shouting that they were selling their country. 
I had increased my Soudanese escort to 20 men, 
and they were drawn up on one side with fixed 
bayonets. Seeing that an immediate signature 
was hopeless, I said that to-morrow, being 
Christmas Day, we should not act on it, but 
the day following I must have his reply. On 
Christm s Day there was much excitement and 
dissension. and a fight seemed imminent; but 
late at night I heard that the Catholic chiefs 
had agreed to sign, and that the King would 
dosotoo. . . No sooner had the Treaty 
been signed than the King began to repent of 
his act, and sent a paper to me to sign, stating 
that all the States therein named should be 
subject to Uganda, together with other stipula- 
tions of a vague kind. I declined to sign it, 
but made many explanations. Consequently, 
to the present day, | have managed to avoid 
another interview, and hope to do so until I 
have the Treaty well on its way to the coast.” 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman what is the date 
of the Treaty he is referring to ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: December, 
1890. December the 26th or 27th. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: As the 
hon. Member probably knows, that was 
the first Treaty, and was obtained under 
exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Very. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: And 
there is a second Treaty with King 
Mwanga of a very different kind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will come 
to that. This shows how very eager 
they were to secure the presence of 
Captain Lugard. -Captain Lugard said 
the heathen and lawless party, also the 
Catholics, were not well disposed, whilst 
the Protestants were bitterly disappointed 
when he signed. In fact, so far as I 
can see, except the Zanzibaris with fixed 
bayonets, there was not a single man in 
the country in favour of the Treaty. 
Well, Sir, not one of these extracts is 
contained in the Report of Captain 
Lugard to the Company that is sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. They 
were absolutely suppressed till now. 
The Report had not been submitted to 
the House of Commons, but according to 
this letter they were part of the passages 
in red ink, and I think the House can 
pretty weil understand why they were 
suppressed. During the Mombasa Debate 
the Treaty itself was not known to the 
House, Since then Captain Lugard 
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has been careering about the country, 
saying everywhere that he acted as an 
English officer, and that he pledged the 
honour of England always to remain in 
Uganda. Of course he had no right to 
pledge it. The first article of the Treaty 
says— 

“ Acuing solely on behalf of the British East 


Africa Company, with full powers to conclude 
and ratify the same on behalf of the Company.” 


Moreover, this Treaty, which was the 
only Treaty which was spoken of at the 
time we were asked to make the railroad, 
contains the following clause :— 

“ This Treaty shall be binding on both parties 

for a period of two years, after which it shall 
be renewable or subject to revision as: the 
change of circumstances may require, so that 
this Treaty would have expired in 1892.” 
But I must call attention also to the 
language of this poor unfortunate savage 
King. He seemed to recognise himself 
that he was, as Captain Lugard suggests 
the people around him said, selling his 
country. He, when the Treaty was made, 
says this— 

“An agreement we now make between the 
white man and ourselves ; and | also, in my own 
person, King Mwanga, the Sultan, and all its 
territories, make another agreement,— namely, 
should another white man, greater than this 
one, come up afterwards, these words shall be 
wiped out, and we make another.” 


T do not know how we can in any sort of 
way be supposed to derive any right to 
interfere with the internal polity of 
Uganda with this Treaty extorted from 
the king by Captain Lugard. Captain 
Lugard having made the Treaty then 
erected a force. Having got his Zanzi- 
baris with him he enlisted the riff-raff of 
the country left by Emin Pasha when he 
left it. I will give an example of how 
this man—whom we are all asked to 
admire—ruled in that country. I wiil 
take an extract from Captain Lugard’s 
reply to the French Missionaries— 


“ Pére Gaudibert told me at first that when 
they (the French missionaries) walked about, 
the Waganda used insulting words to them. ... 
‘1 said that, not only were they my guests, but 
I would not allow a European to be insulted by 
a Waganda. I told him that I would station a 
sentry close to where they walked, with orders 
that if any of the Fathers pointed to a man (for 
my men, not knowing Kuganka, were ignorant 
of anything that might be said) he should be 
seized. I said I would dearly like to catch a 
man, and begged Pére Gaudibert to have one 
seized, that I might publicly flog him.” 

Mr. Labouchere 
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That is how he carried on the govern- 
ment of the country. The Gentlemen 
from ireland complain most justly of the 
way the late Government acted in Ire- 
land with their Coercion Act, but I ask 
them what would they say if the Irish 
Secretary stated in this House that he 
would dearly like an Ulster Member, we 
will say, to seize hold of a Nationalist, 
as the right hon, Gentleman himself 
would like to publicly flog him. But it 
is only in Africa where monstrosities of 
this kind take place. Naturally the 
king and people did vot like this species 
of rule. Captain Lugard descended, so 
far as they knew, from the skies, and 
inaugurated this system of government. 
A fight took place in the town against 
Captain Lugard. He calls it a rebellion. 
The establishment of the Catholie mis- 
sionaries was looted, and the king and 
his subjects fled to an island. There is 
some difference in the statements of 
Captain Lugard and t. e French mission- 
aries on the subject. I wili not cite the 
account of the French missionaries, but 
I will cite the statement of the English 
missionaries. Here is Mr. Collins’ 
account of it as given to a Reuter’s 
agent at Zanzibar— 
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“ When the Protestants heard the sharp rattle 
of the big guns they burst into rounds of cheer- 
ing. A few minutes later we saw that the 
Catholic Mission station on Rubaga Hill was on 
fire, and that their new church was also ablaze, 
and we knew that our people had taken Rubaga. 
Captain Williams, in command of a large force 
of Soudanese and Baganda, left the fort for a 
spot on the lake shore ye pe the island, which 
was only about the length of a rifle-shot distant. 
Captain Williams at once got his Maxim in 
position, and seeing this, the king’s party tried 
to escape from the island in their canoes ; but 
no sooner were the boats filled than they were 
sunk, one after the other, by the Maxim, and 
an immense number of the natives were drowned, 
going down in boatloads. King Mwanga him- 
self managed to escape in a canoe, accompanied 
by the Catholic Bishop.” 


I am bound to say that Mr. Collins does 
not quite accept the accuracy of the 
statement of Reuter’s agent, but in his 
denial he practically admits the main 
facts. He says— 


“1 was pressed for time, and could only give 
him my diary, and ask him to make some 


extracts. When I read the article in the paper 
| was surprised to find that the extracts had 
not been made verbatim, but that a consider- 
able amount of colouring had been given in 
several places, This was the case in connection 





with the event you name. No such expressions 
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as ‘going down in boatloads,’ &c., occur in my 
diary; but I find that I have written that it 
was reported to me by native chiefs who were 
present on the occasion that several canoes were 
sunk, and a considerable number of _ natives 
drowned, and this | believe was the case.” 


I really do not see much distinction 
between the first statement and the 
amended statement. The King, of 
course, liad no choice. This unfortunate 
King returned, and accepted the neces- 
sary facts that Captain Lugard, with his 
Maxim guns and breechloaders, was the 
absolute master of the situation. Then 
comes what I think the hon. Gentleman 
opposite alluded to as the new Treaty 
with King Mwanga. I do not see, as far 
as I can make out, that King Mwanga 
signed the Treaty himself; I think it 
was a chief. But in event the 
Treaty amounted to this: that Captain 
Lugard divided the country between the 
rival factions of Mahomedans, Catholics, 
and Protestants. When I use the word 
Protestant I would add that the word 
must not be understood as we understand 
Protestant, for Captain Lugard himself 
says it was a mere political name for One 
of the factions, and the word Protestant 
actually was not known until he came 
into the country. Now, Captain Lugard 
frequently said his action in Uganda 
obliged us to remain for ever there, that if 
the Company was not prepared to remain 
there the Imperial Government must 
take its place. But it is a remarkable 
fact that Captain Lugard himself did not 
take that view. When he was there 
he was prepared to throw over the 
Treaty and retire when he found it was 
not a paying speculation. Captain 
Lugard wrote to his company stating— 


“Tt occurred to me that it might possibly be 
better to transfer the centre of European control 
and administration to a new position.” 


What is more, the company adopted this, 
and announced about the end of 1892 
that they intended to withdraw from the 
country on the very practical ground 
that it did not pay them to remain there. 
They said they intended to withdraw 
from the country ix July, 1893, and 
they would have done so had it not been 
for the Church Missionary Society, who 
came forward, and said they were anxious 
they should remain there another six 
months, and that if they would remain 
they would pay the cost of their re- 
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maining. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham says that Lord Salis- 
bury intended to take over the country, 
and he seems to imply that that bound 
us to do so. I have carefully looked 
through the whole statement Lord Salis- 
bury made, and I find no sort of sign or 
indication that he intended to take, over 
the country. He was informed that the 
Company were going to withdraw in 
1892, but he made no sign then, and did 
not say for a moment that if they with- 
drew the country would have to be taken 
over by the Imperial Government. He 
made no sign when the Church Mis- 
siouary Society was going to provide 
the funds for the Company to remain 
there another six months, and he did not 
indicate at the end of the six months 
that he would be in favour of taking over 
the country. The Member for West 
Birmingham, in answer to some inter- 
locutory question during his speech, 
said— 

“Well, but remember that he intended to 
take over the country because he asked this 
House to give £20,000 for the survey of the 
country for the purpose of the railway.” 


I have gone over the Debate this morn- 
ing, and have been unable to to see one 
single word in it with reference to the 
question of taking over the country. A 
speech was made by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and speeches were 
made by other gentlemen, but I do not 
think the word Uganda was once men- 
tioned. The grounds for giving the 
money were that we were bound by an 
arrangement made at the Brussels Con- 
ference to make a railway, because it was 
thought that a railway would tend to 
diminish in some way the Slave Trade. 
The first time that Lord Salisbury had an 
idea of taking over the country was, I 
gather from a letter in The Times news- 
paper, some time about September last, 
after the noble Lord had left Office. 
Some one wrote to Lord Salisbury inquir- 
ing what he had intended to do, and Lord 
Salisbury replied that he had always 
contemplated retaining the country. 
Now, I cannot really enter into Lord 
Salisbury’s mind or the minds of anyone 
else. He may have contemplated, re- 
tention or he may not; but when a man 
has oceupied the position of Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, we must not go by what 
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he contemplated in his own mind, but by 
his public words and acts, and theré is'no 
public word from Lord Salisbury which 
bound him to take over the country. 
The Prime Minister has suggested 
another reason why we might not have 
our responsibility involved. He dealt 
with the charter of the company, the 
terms of which he described as remark- 
able by reason of the largeness of the 
powers conferred on the Secretary of 
State for controlling the Company. It 
was perfectly true that there was an 
agreement with Germany that certain 
territory should be within the sphere of 
our influence. Germany was to go one 
way and we another, but no responsi- 
bility was to beinvolved. It was to be much 
like the arrangement made after the Fall of 
Sodom and Gomorrah betweeen Abraham 
and Lot. Abraham went his way and 
Lot went another. They were respon- 
sible for nothing that oceurred in regard 
to that. The agreement of 1888 was 
based upon existing arrangements with 
the Company, made by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the Sultan of Witu. It 
gave the Company no right to acquire 
territory by Treaties made . with the 
sovereigns of the country, and there is a 
clause in the Treaty that these new 
Treaties must be approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but the object of 
that clause, as far as I can understand, is 
to prevent anything which might be 
deemed unfair from being done under 
those Treaties. ‘This particular Treaty 
was numbered 25, and I think there were 
upwards of 100 Treaties. No one could 
say that we were responsible for the 
Treaty, or that we approved of every- 
thing negotiated by the South Africa 
Company or the Borneo Company, and 
if we had no responsibility for those 
Treaties—the Treaties of those two 
companies—it cannot be said that any 
approval rendered us responsible for the 
Treaties of the East Africa Company. 
Now, this was the position of affairs 
when the Liberal Government came into 
power. We were not bound by any 
Treaty by the action of Lord Salisbury 
or by the Charter to interfere in any 
way. The Company announced that it 
was going to leave Uganda at the end of 
last year. The better course would have 
been to let well alone and allowed the 
Company to withdraw. But in Sep- 
Mr. Labouchere 
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tember a deputation from the Church 
Missionary Society- waited upon Lord 
Rosebery, asking him to take over the 
country. His reply was somewhat ambi- 
guous. Shortly afterwards a Cabinet 
Council was held. Ido not know what 
occurred thea, but I suppose the reply of 
Lord Rosebery was discussed. Then a 
circular was issued to the East Africa 
Company by Lord Rosebery, which, I 
presume, contained the intentions of the 
Government. Three months more were 
given to them for evacuation. The Com- 
pany were told to evacuate the country 
on March 31st. Lord Rosebery said that 
his predecessor had accepted the principle 
of evacuation, and that continued occupa- 
tion would be arduous and dangerous, if 
not impossible, in the present state of 
our relations. After this letter another 
deputation—it was from the Anti-Slavery 
Association—went to the Government 
and protested against the decision that 
had been arrived at. Lord Rosebery 
made a reply in which he appeared to 
separate himself from the decision of 
his colleagues, for in one sentence he 
spoke of “I” and in another of “ we,” 
and the noble Lord seemed to suggest 
that some agitation should take place 
in order that the decision of the Govern- 
ment should be altered. I defy any one 
to read that reply without coming to the 
conclusion that Lord Rosebery was 
urging agitation in favour of retention, 
One gentleman who was there subse- 
quently told his friends the effect of 
Lord Rosebery’s reply when he said at a 
meeting that 

* Lord Rosebery’s magnificent setting of this 
country’s duty towards the poor nations of the 
earth with whom God had placed us in bond, 
made every one leave the country a better 
Englishman than he had entered it.” 
Then Captain Lugard went about the 
country, and the big drum was beaten. 
He went about saying that we would be 
disgraced if we did not take over the 
country. He not only contradicted his 
own Report, but contradicted in one 
speech what he said in another. [“ No, 
no!”] I can show any Gentleman 
absolute contradictions, if you wish I 
shall go into details, but I do not want 
to detain the House. Well, in December 
last this agitation bore fruit; the 
Ministry did, apparently, reconsider its 
decision, and it was announced that a 
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Mission of Inquiry should be sent out. 
The gentleman selected was Sir Gerald 
Portal, a very able administrator, I 
believe, but a man of not absolutely 
independent judgment in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said the other day that if Sir 
Gerald Portal was an advocate of 
annexation he did not know it. The 
following letter, dated Mombasa, Septem- 
ber 14th, appeared in The Times from 
a gentleman who had received it from 
Sir Gerald Portal, and The Times, after 
some past experiences, was rather careful 
as to the letters it inserted, and have, I 
presume, authenticated it, and know the 
name of the author— 

“ Thave come up here for a few days to doa 
lot of business in my dual capacity of Consul 
General and Her Majesty's Commissioner for 
the Interior. The question of Uganda is of 
vital importance. The Company say they are 
determined to go, in spite of their promises and 
treaties of protection to King Mwanga and all 
the Protestants and others. Lugard, Martin, 
missionaries, natives, and everyone who has 
come from there are unanimous in saying that 
the withdrawal of the English officers will be 
the certain signal for a general war and the 
inevitable massacre of Christians—a massacre 
such as the world has not seen for centuries.” 
The point is, that Sir Gerald Portal is 
not a man of independent character. 
Probably this was a private letter, but 
the mind of the writer was filled with 
the idea that they were bound to take 
over the whole country. This letter nas 
been discussed in the newspapers, and 
given as one of the grounds why we 
should take over the country, and it was 
cited also in the Manifesto issued by the 
Church Missionary Society. If the Go- 
vernment wished for or wanted more 
information in September last, they 
should have sent out their Mission in 
that month. Then, at least, they would 
have had time to consider whether they 
ought to take over the country 
or not. But now the position is 
that Sir Gerald Portal will only 
arrive in Uganda on the 26th of March, 
and on the 3lst of March the company 
will evacuate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham asked 
last night what was going to take place 
between the period when the company 
was to evacuate the country and the 
time when Sir G. Portal’s Report would 
be received. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in all probability that Report 
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will not be received until August or 
September next. It would then be un- 
necessary for the Government to write 
back to Sir Gerald Portal, for if he did 
take over the country, even provisionally, 
when the company left, then our respon- 
sibility would be actual, and it seems to 
me that if we once took over the country, 
though only temporarily, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to withdraw after- 
wards. As to the grounds on which it 
has been said by Captain Lugard and 
others at public meetings that we ought to 
take over the country, we are told, in the 
first place, that Uganda would be a great 
market for their goods, that it would 
raise large exports and would receive 
large imports from England. But Cap- 
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tain Lugard himself said on this point— 


“ As regards the value of Uganda to the com- 
pany, [ hold the opinion, which seems to me to 
be shared alike by the English and French 
missionaries, the Germans, and Messrs. Jackson 
and Gedge, that Uganda per se has been much 
overrated, At present there seem to be few or 
no products suitable for exportation except 
ivory, and that almost entirely comes from the 
tributary States. Nor can the country, I under- 
stand, supply much labour for the construction 
of outside works. The company should go 
further, to a place not divided up into factions 
or spoilt by the veneer of civilization, which has 
been the bane of Uganda.” 

Yet Captain Lugard and others have repre- 
sented Uganda as a country flowing w.th 
milk and honey, and the single fact given 
by Captain Lugard to justify this is, that 
some chief asked him when he left to be 
good enough to send him some opera 
glasses and white donkeys. It is well 
known that the natives do not work hard 
in any part of the country. There is no 
such capacity for work in them to make 
the country productive. There is a slave 
population, it is true, and I can only say 
that, if this population raised crops to 
enable other persons to have opera glasses, 
the slave raised the crops and the slave 
master got the glasses. But the absur- 
dity of the statement that Uganda 
would be a market for their goods is 
shown by the fact that the cost of 
carriage to send up goods from the coast 
is £300 a ton. This is a prohibitive rate, 
and there can be no such importation of 
goods into the country as was spoken of. 
We will be told that a railway is to be 
constructed to the country, but I cannot 
believe for a moment that it will be done. 
The present Chancellor of the Duchy of 
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Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) speke on this 
matter in the course of the Mombasa 
Debate, and he said that it was absolutely 
impossible to make such a railway. The 
words of the right hon. Gentleman 
were— f 

“ There were no means of obtaining indigenous 
free labour to make this railway. They would 
have to import coolies from India or Chinese, to 
make the railway or to make it by slave 
labour. The Committee would notlce that the 
Government had but their case as an alternative 
to establishing garrisons and flying columns. 
It was clear that they should have to guard 
the railway when it was made. There were 
warlike tribes along the route, to whom the 
iron rails would be as valuable as a gold mine, 
Nothing less than a line of forts would be 
sufficient to protect this railway. They should 
have all the expense in addition to the con- 
struction. He should like to point also to the 
want of any jurisdiction. They had no juris- 
diction in the territory except over British 
subjects. It seemed to him that the guarantee 
involved intervention, and that the involved 
annexation. They were now asked to take the 
first steps in annexation. There was no stopping 
place in the fatal descent.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister went further, and pointed out 
that if we were to make the railroad we 
should have no sort of legal jurisdiction 
over the tribes of the country through 
which it would pass ; that any species of 
crime might be committed by them, and 
we should have no power to punish or 
prevent these crimes. In those circum- 
stances I should like to know from the 
Government whether they are going to 
construct this railroad or not. It must 
cost about £3,000,000, and it would not 
pay working expenses, and would pro- 
bably cost a subsidy of £300,000. Hon. 
Members opposite will agree that if the 
Government are not going to make the 
railroad any intermeddling with the affairs 
of Uganda by them would be unwise and 
ridiculous. If they were going to con- 
struct it, they would have to eat their 
own words and do what last year they 
said,was a monstrosity. It will be said 
that we are bound to make the railroad 
by the terms of the Brussels Conference, 
but this county is under no such respon- 
sibility. With regard to the statement 
by Captain Lugard that settlers might 
establish themselves in Uganda, the 
nature of the climate made this very 
improbable, if not impossible, especially 
when there were more attractive lands in 
the south—Mashonaland and elsewhere. 
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The only “settlers” who will go to 
Uganda are those whom I cannot look 
upon as better than swindlers—those 
who would go out and dig a hole, declare 
there was gold in the hole, then briag out 
a Company and sell the hole to foolish 
and confiding British orphans and widows 
for, perhaps, one or two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, Then it is said by Captain 
Lugard that Uganda should be taken 
over on account of the slave trade. He 
has also said that the slave trade did not 
now exist in that country, but that there 
are a great many domestic slaves, 
and, as far as can be understood, these 
people would remain slaves under the 
wegis of the Government of Great Britain 
if the country were really taken over, 
What is the fact? It is that the only 
labour in the country is slave labour, and 
the East Africa Company make use 
of that for the conveyance of their 
goods from Uganda to the coast. It is 
held by some that those unfortunate 
people are permitted to work out their 
own salvation or freedom, but the system 
is very wrong—it is absurd, for the men 
are brought down from the coast by the 
slave dealer and sold, and what does it 
matter to the dealer whether they are 
purchased to work out their salvation or 
to continue in slavery? While the 
system lasts we will have slaves sent 
down the coast. Now, we have heard 
a great deal about the missionaries who 
went out to Uganda in 1877. I do 
not complain of them. It has been stated 
that 18 missionaries were murdered, but 
that is not so. Eighteen died in Uganda 
or going to it, but 15 of them died from 
illness brought on by the nature of the 
climate. Only three were killed, but not 
even one of them was killed asa missionary. 
Bishop Hannington was believed by the 
King to be an emissary from the Mahdi, 
and the two missionaries declared that 
they could not convince the King that 
the Bishop was not a Sheikh sent by the 
Mahdi to take the country. [Laughter.] 
Of course, Gentlemen laugh. They 
have been humbugged and fooled and 
eajoled during the last six months by 
persons who have been going about the 
country speaking on this question. Let 
them do as I did—go to the original 
sources for their information, I got this 
information from the statements of the 
Church Missionary Society. Well, 
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Bishop Hannington declined to wait out- 
side the country. On the other hand, 
orders had been sent to prevent his ad- 
vancing into the country. A conflict 
consequently ensued, and the Bishop was 
killed. The other two missionaries, who 
were most estimable men, were going up 
country, and while they were in the 
territory of some Chief a fugitive from 
justice got into the camp. They were 
actuated, no doubt, by the very best 
feelings, and they would not give him up 
when asked to do so. A fight ensued ; 
a number of natives were killed, and the 
two missionaries themselves were killed. 
At present there are about 1,000 con- 
verts, so far as I can gather, who are 
members of the Church of England. We 
are told that a terrible massacre will take 
place if we withdraw from Uganda, 
Well, I have never seen any sort of evi- 
dence of it; but if it is so, surely it 
would be much better to instruct Sir 
Gerald Portal to pay for bringing away 
those 1,0)0 persons than to stop there. 
[Laughter.| Gentlemen laugh; but, 
surely, when it is a question either of 
taking a kingdom with 2,000,000 in- 
habitants in order to prevent 1,000 
persons from being massacred or of 
bringing the 1,00) persons away, the 
more reasonable course is to bring them 
away. There is, however, no quarrel 
with the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society ; the quarrel is with 
the Catholic missionaries. I think it was 
very unwise of the Church Missionary 
Society to explain the political duties of 
the Government ih their Manifesto, to 
tell us it was a disgrace to England to 
withdraw, and to say that those who 
wished to withdraw have “petty and 
parochial minds.” Mr. Speaker, I glory 
in the fact of having the “petty and 
parochial mind” which induces me to 
protest against such vast expenditure. 
I do not consider it to be our duty to 
annex a kingdom with 2,000,000 in- 
habitants in order to aid missionary 
labour. That sort of thing rather 
impedes than benefits missionary labour. 
What does Mr. Mackay, a most estimable 
and respeetable missionary, say? He 
says— 

“We are suspected of political aims, and are 
called spies and pioneers of invasion. Our 
people are believed to be won over to English 
Tule, and to be false to their country.” 
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I will also cite a very much higher 
authority upon the best way of convert- 
ing Africans and other pagans than I am 
myself, Mr. Guinness Rogers, a leading 
member of the Nonconformist Body 

An hon. Memper: A Gladstonian 
Radical. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, I re- 
member complaining of him because he 
backed up my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister in his Soudan expedi- 
tion, so that he cannot be suspected of 
being a man who is opposed to every 
species of African buccaneering. Writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, and contrast- 
ing Mr. Moffat with the missionaries of 
the Maxim Gun School, he says— 


Gracious Speech. 


“To me that is the truer ideal of a missionary 
than the man who is full of large ideas of the 
mission of his country, ever speculating on the 
comparative merits of different lines of policy, 
sighing for British protection, and thus, with 
or without his own purpose, becoming con- 
tinually involved in entangled controversies, 
which it should be his purpose rather to avoid.” 


America has missionaries in Africa, but 
if an American missionary were to go 
back into his own country and suggest 
that the United States should annex a 
country with a population of 2,000,000 
in the centre of Africa in order to 
aid American missionary enterprise, he 
would certainly be removed to the 
nearest lunatic asylum. The Church 
Missionary Society is, of course, a 
Church of England Society, and I 
consider that this demand is _ the 
very last outcome of Church and State. 
Captain Lugard actually suggested 
that the King’s son, who was a Catholic, 
should be brought to England, and edu- 
cated as a Protestant. I myself admire 
missionaries like Moffat and Livingstone. 
They never started those Church and 
State doctrines. They never advocated 
annexations, and we must really go 
back to the time of Peter the Hermit 
and the Crusaders to realise what an 
extraordinary thing it is that people 
should advocate the sending of armed 
forces to foreign countries in order to 
aid missionary labour. The company 
was founded on the basis of commerce 
and philanthropy. It issued a _pro- 
spectus in which people were asked to 
subscribe for shares, and were told they 
would in all probability get 8 per cent. 
for their money. Behind the 8 per cent. 
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there was the old trick of founders’ 
shares, half of the profits of which was 
to go to the shareholders and half to the 
founders. Indeed, it was a sort of com- 
pany that Mr. Bottomley might have 
put his name to and been proud of ‘t. 
The company has a port at Mombasa, 
and is able to levy duties there. Natur- 
ally, they want the Hinterland to be 
opened out so that imports and exports 
may pass through Mombasa. They 
want us to sow, in order that they may 
reap. I can perfectly understand the 
position of the company, and, speaking 
of the commercial gentlemen, I think 
they are, from the Bottomley point of 
view, as wise as we should be foolish if 
we acceded to their proposal. Behind 
the company are the “Jingoes,” the 
people who suffer from the disease of 
earth-hunger, and are under the impres- 
sion that if any other country annexes 
any part of the globe that country is a 
disgrace to civilisation, but that we have 
asacred and divine mission which im- 
poses on us the duty of annexing wher- 
ever we can. I really believe that if 
the North Pole were discovered we 
should have hon. Gentlemen opposite 
immediately insisting on its annexa- 
tion. People who do not agree with 
them are traitors, or have “ petty and 
parochial minds.” I can only say, Sir, 
that if some step is not taken to prevent 
these “Jingoes ” carrying out their views, 
we shall get into trouble with every 
other country on the globe, and the 
British Empire will burst into frag- 
ments like a balloon that is blown up, 
Africa is now the great field for annexa- 
tion. The “Jingoes” want to go up 
from South Africa first to the Zambesi, 
and then beyond it. In the north they 
want us to remain in possession of 
Egypt. I have no doubt they would 
admit that they had not any idea of our 
leaving Egypt. [An hon. Memper: 
Hear, hear!] Hear, hear! Then they 
want communications between Egypt 
and the Cape Colony, and in their idea 
Uganda is the key of the position. Hear 
what Captain Lugard says. He writes— 

“ If Uganda is to be held, a line of forts, with 
an organised system of defence, I look upon as 
a necessity, sooner or later, against the wave of 
Mahomedan fanaticism and power from the 
north, which is encroaching further and further 
south, and must sometime come into collision 
with the influences of European civilisation, 
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which, happily for Africa, are spreading tcwards 
south, east, and west. When the two waves 
meet—Islam from the north, and British in- 
fluence from the south and east—it will be of 
vital importance, not only to the territorial in- 
terests of the company, but to the cause of 
Christianity and of civilisation, that the 
company be found ready to meet force by 
force, complete and organised in itself up to its 
furthest frontier. Within the limits of this 
frontier would be enclosed a vast territory the 
development of which will tax the resources of 
the company to the uttermost, and, meanwhile, 
the battle can be fought out between the rival 
sects of the Mahdi and Sennousi, and an 
opportunity may then offer for any advan- 
tageous advance, when the forces of Islam are 
divided against themselves. I was informed by 
Dr. Shulhmann of the report that the forces of 
Sennousi are slowly advancing southwards 
ss all before them. They are hostile to 
the Mahdists, and are still more antagonistic 
than the latter to the white men and Christiars. 
Their organisation and equipment are wonder- 
ful, and they have enormous stores of ammu- 
nition, breech-loading rifles, cannons, and 
steamers.” 


Lord Salisbury, as I understand it, is in 
favour of the retention of Uganda at 
present. There are a few Radicals, I 
suppose, in this House who are also in 
favour of its retention. There are 
always some weak Radicals. Lord 
Rosebery is, I take it, somewhat in 
favour of retention. The Tory Press—I 
do not know whether rightly or wrongly 
—has put forward Lord Rosebery as a 
sort of guardian of the honour of Eng- 
land against the “pernicious and un- 
patriotic designs,” or Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Arnold Morley), 
and most of the other gentlemen who 
sit upon the Treasury Bench. Sir 
Gerald Portal has been sent to Uganda, 
and unless he is told to evacuate the 
country the necessary result of his 
mission will be that Uganda will be 
annexed. I really must trouble the 
House with one further extract. I am 
very sorry to do so. It is from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister in the Mombasa Debate, 
and it puts the case very clearly against 
our getting mixed up in the affairs of 
Uganda. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Are you better off when you get into that 
country (Uganda)? Can you count upon 
friendship there? Is the King of that country 
friendly to you? Captain Lugard says we have 
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framed a Treaty with him. But he obtained 
that Treaty by and by compulsion. He 
admits that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that it was obtained, and that every effort was 
made by the wretched Sovereign who signed it 
to escape from it, and that the Sovereign will 
make any effort to escape from it in the future. 
But even Captain Lugard in that Treaty does 
not venture to include the slightest reference to 
the acquisition of land. +e Lugard says 
that he effected his point by going into the 
country with extreme rapidity, and that it was 
the extreme rapidity of his movements that 
prevented the natives from getting out their 
troops to — him, as they had not time to 
do it. On whose friendship do you rely? The 
bulk of the country is inhabited by natives 
absolutely savage, but not, I believe, incapable 
of being stirred up by an alarm in respect of the 
land upon which they depend for their subsist- 
ence, Captain Lugard says that from the north 
there is a wave of onward Mahomedan progress, 
and another great tribe, called Unyoro, agreed 
with Uganda in its opposition to the English, 
It is a most singular thing that, according to 
this Report of Captain Lugard, almost with one 
exception, all these people who are at variance 
with one another, yet are agreed on being hostile 
to the admission of English troops, hat is 
the exception? There are strong religious 
influences at work. There are Roman Catholic 
missionaries in this sphere of influence ; and it 
appears that the East Africa Company takes 
upon itself to inform French missionaries where 
they may go, and where they may not go. They 
happen, however, to be a very powerful body, 
and between them and the Protestant mission- 
aries, who are much fewer in number, there is 
rivalry, and the Protestant missionaries welcome 
our interference, hoping that it will be backed 
by force of arms ; whilst the Roman Catholics, 
who are the large majorit;7, are very averse to 
it. We are obliged to act upon presumptions, 
and all these presumptions converge to show 
that what you have to expect from the mass of 
population in this region of Africa is bitter and, 
generally speaking, united hostility.” 

Could anyone put the case more strongly ? 
I apologise for having occupied . the 
attention of the House so long. I have 
never concealed my view; I have 
always objected to all these Protectorates 
and all these annexations, and I mean 
to do so as long as I am in this House. 
I know it is said I am a false and base 
Englishman because I do not agree in 
these grand Imperial schemes of expan- 
sion. I am perfectly satisfied as an 
Englishman to look after the interests 
and well-being of the British Empire. I 
consider that is a large eneugh busi- 
ness. If people like to civilise Africa 
and to subscribe money for christianising 
any other part of the world let them 
subscribe to do it ; I may do it myself ; 
but when it comes to the money of the 
taxpayer, I consider that we ought to 
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take the beam out of our own eye—God 
knows we have many beams—before we 
wander about the globe taking the mote 
out of the eyes of Chinese and 
Africans. We have want and misery 
here; we have great labour questions, 
and if we have money to spend—it is 
money taken from the mass of the 
people—let it be spent on the well-being 
of the mass of the people. I know per- 
fectly well that the Debate on the 
Address is not an oppertune time to ask 
the House to divide, particularly when 
you are a supporter of the Government. 
I am not going to divide. I am $per- 
fectly willing to accept the responsibility 
of any division against the possibility or 
probability of annexation. But I am 
practical. I know a Supplementary 
Estimate will soon be brought in to 
cover the expenses of the Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Mission, and if I divide on that 
I shall get a better Division. We must 
be strategical in these matters. My 
object is to prevent these annexations 
and to get as many people as possible to 
vote with me. In order, however, to 
concentrate the attention of the House 
on the question, I beg leave to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Gracious Speech. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
“And humbly ventures to express the hope, 
that the Commissioner, who has been sent by 
Your Majesty to Uganda, will effect the evacua- 
tion of that country by the British East Africa 
Company, without any increase in Your 
Majesty's Imperial responsibilities.’—( Wr. 
Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words: 
be there added.” 


*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: WhenI 
heard the ingenious argument by which 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton made good his proposition that it 
was not wise for him to divide, another 
question arose in my own mind, whether 
this argument ought not to have gone a 
little further, and to have suggested to 
him that this was not the proper occasion 
to move his Amendment. He expects 
there will be some Supplementary Vote 
upon which he will be largely supported, 
but surely he would have been much 
better supported upon the Supplementary 
Vote if he had reserved until that period 
the animated and interesting speech which 
he has favoured us with. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: My speech 
is so long ; this is only half of it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
statement that my hon. Friend has just 
made stirs in me another fear, and that 
is that, he having given us fair notice 
that when he makes his Motion upon 
some Vote still in nubibus he has another 
speech approaching two hours ready to 
be delivered, it will be in the power of 
every Member to _ determine for 
himself whether he will have the 
full fruition or whether he will 
omit a portion of the  enjoy- 
ment. My hon. Friend will excuse 
me if I refer very shortly indeed to the 
matters, independent of Uganda in Africa, 
which he introduced into the discussion. 
I think I need only say, with regard to 
the Triple Alliance, that I am not aware 
that anything has occurred since the 
accession of the present Government 
to power which ought to give uneasiness 
either to him or to any Member of this 
House in respect of the Triple Alliance. 
With respect to Egypt, he asks us what 
are we doing there ? My answer to that 
is simple. We are doing these two things : 
We are striving steadily to fulfil*that 
absolute duty which is incumbent upon 
us of maintaining not only the external 
security, but the internal peace of ‘the 
country so long as the British occupation 
lasts. And together with that we are 
endeavouring to prosecute or to restore, 
whichever you please, that system of 
thorough harmony and concord between 
the native Government and the occupying 
Power, which has been the basis of all our 
proceedings heretofore, and which has 
alone enabled the successive Governments 
to neutralise and qualify the incon- 
veniences of a critical situation. My hon. 
Friend has referred to the language of the 
Government of the French Republic in the 
Chamber of that country. I cannot but 
observe the temperate and guarded and 

“friendly language in which the Foreign 
Minister of France dealt with the subject. 
IE do not doubt that the same spirit will 
continue to animate him and his colleagues 
and any French Administration which is 
likely to come into Office in the regulation 
of the relations, which are happily most 
friendly, and which might become most 
difficult were there a want of judgment 
in the steps taken upon either side. My 
hon. Friend, I think, signified that we, 
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having been in Office now for such a 
lengthened period, and having nothing to 
occupy our attention of any consequence 
at home in connection with the Session, 
ought to have made great progress with 
the settlement of foreign affairs. My hon. 
Friend appeared to think that it was our 
duty to initiate some correspondence or 
proceedings on the subject of the Egyptian 
occupation. On that matter I shall give 
no opinion which in any way may re- 
strict our liberty of action for the future, 
either remote or immediate. But I would 
point out to my hon. Friend, in reference 
to the words which fell from me the other 
night, that it is not a very long period 
since we received from the Government 
of France a frieadly inquiry as to the 
reception which we should be disposed to 
give to some overtures on their part for 
re-opening the negotiations which it is 
perfectly t:ue to say never were entirely 
dropped by Lord Salisbury, and could not 
have been said to have passed out of ex- 
istence at the time when the late Govern- 
mentresigned. Under these circumstances, 
I think, when we consider what has hap- 
pened as to the internal politics of France 
during the last month or six weeks, my 
hon. Friend will feel that it would not 
have been very courteous or wise for us, 
after the friendly communications which 
had taken place, hastily to step in and take 
the new initiative in the matter without any 
menacing or embarrassing circumstances. 
So much for this subject. Now I pass to 
the main point of the speech of my hon. 
Friend. He has traversed a very wide 
field indeed, over which it is totally im- 
possible for me to follow him. Let him 
recollect a fundamental proposition as 
determining our situation at the moment. 
It is this. No doubt, as he says, gentle- 
men have been careering through the 
country representing this subject from 
one point of view and another 
point of view, but those points of 
view are not the points of view from 
which it is possible to tender sound and 
weighty advice for the purpose of guiding 
the policy of England. It is very well, 
no doubt,¢that the British East Africa 
Company should be active, and should 
have its agents in activity, and should 
possess the public mind in its own 
interest, and on its own behalf with the 
views it is inclined to take. I recognise 
the difficulties of the position of the 
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Company, though I shall give no opinion 
whatever in regard to it or its proceed- 
ings at the present time. It is also most 
natural that those who are connected 
with the religious interests embarked in 
this portion of Africa should with 
earnestness, and even with enthusiasm, 
present their view, or points of view, to 
the country. But I must say I cannot 
help sympathising in some degree with 
the reference my hon. Friend has made 
to some statements of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which I have read with 
great regret. For I very much indeed 
doubt whether observations of that kind 
upon the external policy of this country 
are observations which can wisely proceed 
from a strictly religious body, which has 
its own exclusive functions in the interest 
of the prepagation of the Gospel. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY § (Devon, 
Honiton) : May I be allowed to say 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend will have his opportunity later on 
in the discussion. There is one passage 


in the speech of my hon. Friend which I 
regret, and which-I do not think he him- 
self can be very well satisfied with. It was 


his reference to Lord Rosebery—it was his 
favourite reference to werthless passages 
in articles written for a momentary 
political Party purpose. My hon. Friend 
cannot have failed to remark the naturally 
enthusiastic approval with which that 
portion of his speech was received by ail 
those whom he does not wish to cite as 
his political friends. My hon. Friend 
would form a very mean judgment of me 
if I were to treat those speculations as 
worthy of a single moment's notice. I 
pass from them to the main subject 
-which is before us—a subject which we 
debated at length last year, and which 
we may very possibly have to debate 
again, but which at this moment it is not 
in our power to debatee We cannot 
enter fully into this question, and for 
what reason? Because, as we have 
stated frankly to the House, we are 
alm@st entirely destitute of such informa- 
tion in regard to the internal condition 
of Uganda and the transactions which 
have taken place there as alone could 
form a firm basis for us to stand upon in 
taking decisions, and announcing deci- 
sions, and recommending them to Parlia- 
ment, which may deeply involve the 
interests of this country. I was struck 
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with the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham when 
he said that he hoped that, whatever we 
did in this matter, we should not drift. 
I share that hope. We are determined, 
so far as depends on us, not to drift, and 
the best way of taking security against 
that condition of helpless drifting is to 
refuse steadily to act until we are 
in possession of the data which 
will supply us with the necessary 
information. Moreover, I think until we 
have acquired those data there will be 
little or no advantage in entering upon a 
discussion which must necessarily be 
loose and superficial. In the speech 
which my hon. Friend delivered last year 
there was a multitude of presumptions 
and difficulties in regard to which our 
information is not such as to enable us to 
convert them either one way or another 
into certainties. The general dicta of 
my hon, Friend command a great deal of 
my sympathy. The question is the ap- 
plication of general dicta to a particular 
case in a remote country with which the 
time of our communication is counted, 
not ,by days or weeks, but by months, 
and where the whole stock of information 
that we have, being scanty, is of a partial 
and unauthoritative nature. It is totally 
distinctive from such authority as alone 
Governments can recognise and act 
upon, and this tends to increase the re- 
sponsibility which we should incur were 
we to take any premature steps in the 
matter. I wish to express as exactly as 
I can the full extent of the difference 
between my hon. Friend and myself at 
this moment. Into what forms this 
question may develop itself hereafter it 
is impossible for me to tell. The Speech 
from the Throne distinctly explained to 
the House and to the country that we 
have sent a Commissioner of great ability 
to Uganda for the purpose of inquiring 
into the best mode of dealing with the 
country and for the purpose of examining . 
into its condition. My hon. Friend's posi- 
tion, I understand, is this : “ Consider all 
the transactions in Uganda as being now, 
once for all, absolutely at an end ; close 
the book ; say this is res acta ; whatever 
may happen, we have no more to do with 
it in any shape whatever ; we have no 
more concern with Uganda than we have 
with Kamschatka.” I do not think that I 
can go quite so far in that direction as my 
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hon. Friend. A Charterhas been given 
to the East Africa Company. But that 
Charter, my hon. Friend says, involves 
nothing whatever, involves no possibilities 
of obligation or responsibility on the 
part of this Government. I am very far 
rom saying that it involves facts of ob- 
ligation or responsibility, but I do 
say that before we can adopt the sweép- 
ing negative of the hon. Member we 
have to judge that there are matters to 
be examined and ascertained. This 
Charter, as my hon. Friend is aware, con- 
fers on the East Africa Company powers 
to govern, to make Treaties, to discharge 
all those high functions, and likewise 
places the exercise of those powers, in 
terms extremely large, under the direct 
control of the Secretary of State. It is 
not, I think, an unreasonable proposition 
that we should have authentic informa- 
tion, not merely ex parte, but some 
authentic and responsible information as 
to the mode in which those governing 
powers, those Treaty-making powers, 
have been exercised, and as to the mode 
in which that authority to control has 
also been put in practice before we can 
form a complete and conclusive judg*nent 
on those questions. There is another 
point on which I ought perhaps to say a 
word. Some time after we came into 
Office we found that the French Govern- 
ment were disposed to advance claims on 
England, not absolute but contingent 
claims, on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. The contention of the 
French Government, as I understand it, 
has been this: that if in the course of 
the deplorable proceedings—and those 
who predict massacre in certain con- 
tingencies ought to recollect that some- 
thing which may be called massacre has 
been happening under arrangements made 
by other parties—that if it should appear 
that those missionaries, especially those 
French subjects, had grievously suffered 
through transactions in which the Com- 
pany was the representing agent, and 
not by their own fault, we should 
acknowledge in some shape or other, 
subject to future definition and fuller 
examination, some obligation to make 
good any injury so sustained. Looking 
at the question on international grounds, 
we have not felt that we could at once say 
that there is no such responsibility. Does 
not my hon. Friend see that unless he is 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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prepared to say, “ You are totally wrong, 
and you ought to have said to the French 
Government, whatever the terms of the 
Charter may be, whatever the proceed- 
ings of the Company under the Charter 
may have been, we disclaim all responsi- 
bility, and you may go and ask for in- 
demnity where you like, but do not come 
and ask it from us.” Unless the hon. 
Member is prepared to go that length, he 
will see there are matters in Uganda 
which it is not, only prudent, but abso- 
lutely necessary for us, as well as we can, 
to probe to the bottom in order to ascer- 
tain whether any responsibility, and if so 
what responsibility, has grown up out of 
any proceedings taken in this country, 
and if there be a debt of honour in- 
cumbent upor us—I am far from saying 
that there is such a debt—we should 
meet that debt and satisfy it in the spirit 
of honour which directs all the transac- 
tions of this country. As to the claim 
of the French Government, I do not 
think 1 am making a tu guogue. On the 
contrary; as far as I understand the 
matter, I am quoting a proceeding of our 
predecessors for the purpose of expressing 
approval of that proceeding. I believe 
that what we are now doing with regard 
to the subject at large is what Lord 
Salisbury has done with regard to this 
particular, and apparently now, but at 
the same time claim of the French 
Government in respect of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, especially the 
French subjects. We learned—I think 
about two or three months after we had 
been in Office—that a gentleman of his: 
ability, a young man, but, I believe, 
competent from his qualifications to do 
his work—Captain Macdonald—who had 
been sent to Uganda for the purpose of 
making a survey of the railway, had at a 
later period received instructions from 
Lord Salisbury desiring him, at a point 
midway between Uganda and Mombasa, 
to proceed up the country and examine 
into the conduct of the agents and officers 
of the Company and of all others gon- 
cerned bearing on the question with 
regard to the damages which may or may 
not have been sustained by the French 
missionaries. The question was, whether 
we should acknowledge that proceeding 
of Captain Macdonald, or whether we 
were to ask Captain Macdonald to desist. 
We took up the proceedings of Lord 
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Salisbury, and Captain’ Macdonald was 
instructed to proceed to fulfil the task 
which Lord Salisbury had laid upon him. 
We have .not yet received his Report, 
and I am not certain in how many days 
or weeks it will be received. But I refer 
to the point in order to show how many 
matters of delicacy and difficulty are 
involved in this subject, and how un- 
warrantable and inexcusable it would be 
if we were by premature action to pre- 
judice our own liberty or that of the 
House or the country with regard to any 
portion of what seems to be, on the whole, 
a complicated question, Whatever the 
country may be—limited in its relations, 
in population, limited in the actual extent 
of the British interests connected with 
it, yet when they come to be taken with 
the religious and secular interests of all 
sma and the unhappy condition of the 

ompany, which, after having under- 
taken a great task, has been obliged to 
recede, « situation of great difficulty—our 
duty is. to put ourselves in full possession 
of the facts before we allow ourselves to 
be driven to a premature conclusion, or 
by a premature and anticipatory discussion 
we do anything to prejudice the future. 
My right hon, Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham referred the other night 
to the policy of occupation or annexation. 
That is ‘a policy I need not say which 
we have not proclaimed, and with respect 
to which we have done nothing what- 
ever, direct or indirect, to prejudge the 
future or to prejudice ovr own liberty. 
My hon. Friend asks me what was the 
state of facts with regard to the railway ? 
I believe the state of facts with regard 
to the railway is that a survey has been 
made, and that the first estimate has 
been doubled, which is the regular and 
normal state of affairs, and it would not 
perhaps be hazardous to predict that the 
second estimate may be followed by a 
further addition before we are done with 
it. Nothing whatever has taken place 
except the survey. My right hon. 
Friend, it appears to me, invites us to 
adopt this policy of occupation, which 
means annexation, even at the very 
moment when we ourselves are declaring 
we have not sufficient . information, and 
that we have appointed a person, whom 
we think a competent and able Com- 
missioner, in order to ascertain aud 
examine what course is the best course 
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to take, My right hon. Friend appeared 
to be under the supposition that Sir G. 
Portal had gone to Uganda as Adminis- 
trator of the comtry, and to exercise 
functions of government. There cannot 
be a more complete mistake. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I understand that until 
Mareh 31st the administration of the 
country is in the hands of the British 
East Africa Company, and all I asked 
was what was to take place after their 
administration ceased, and until the 
Government came to a final decision. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stood the point of the question was what 
was to take place in the country after 
Sir G. Portal’s inquiry was at an end, 
and it appeared to me the right hon, 
Gentleman thought that Sir G. Portal 
was to administer the country in the 
meantime, Sir G. Portal has from us no 
such commission, and the withdrawal of 
Sir G. Portal will create no such vacuum. 
You may say we ought not to leave the 
country without some administration. 
Well, when that battle comes to be 
fought, we shall fight it in common in 
the same ranks as right hon. Gentlemen 
and noble Lords opposite. I do not 
deny that certain disadvantages may 
arise from an interval of that kind. I 
do not at all deny—I think it very 
possible—that Sir G. Portal may un- 
officially and gratuitously, so to speak, 
be of use in transactions that may arise 
here or there while he is in Uganda. 
But Sir G. Portal has no commission as 
Administrator, Neither is there any 
commission of administration to follow. 
If we had made Sir G. Portal the 
Administrator of the country, our inquiry 
would have been a pretence and a 
mockery, for we should have come 
to a foregone conclusion. That I 
hope will be clearly understood. [Oppo- 
sition laughter.| Gentlemen opposite 
are merry upon the matter, They do 
not understand it, If my language has 
been deficient in perspicuity I shall 
endeavour to the best of my poor ability 
to make a further effort to meet their 
extreme needs in any quarter where it 
may be needed. My hon, Friend has 
moved an Amendment which, it appears 
to me, does not deserve his own support. 
I will give him my reasons. He has not 
stated in distinct terms his disapproval 
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of our sending a Commissioner to inquire 
and supply us with what I may call 
responsible information. If he had been 
bold enough to grapple with that pro- 
position, and said—It is no affair of 
yours at all ; you have no more business 
to send a Commissioner to inquire ,into 
the facts of Uganda than into the facts 
of the icy barriers at the South Pole ”"— 
I could have understood his Amendment. 
It seems to me that by failing to dis- 
approve of this determination of Her 
Majesty's Government to send a Com- 
missioner my hon. Friend thinks the act 
is unassailable. Further than that, what 
does my hon. Friend say ? He hopes 
that Sir G. Portal will effect the evacua- 
tion of that country by the British East 
Africa Company in such mode as not to 
increase the responsibilities of Her 
Majesty's Government. Now, I say 
that we have not sent Sir G. Portal to 
effect the evacuation of the country, and 
here I retaliate a little upon my hon. 
Friend. I carry the war into his camp. 


I say that if we had sent Sir G. Portal 
for the purpose of effecting this evacua- 
tion, of prompting, guiding, and con- 
trolling the measures of the British East 


Africa Company in the evacuation, we 
should by that fact, which my hon. 
Friend by his Amendment asks the 
House to adopt, greatly have increased 
the responsibilities of Her Majesty's 
Government. I commend that to my 
hon. Friend, for he is the man of all 
others who ought to vote against this 
Amendment. Sir G. Portal has been 
referred to in terms of honour so far as 
regards his ability and character, but in 
terms which I feel bound to repudiate so 
far as regards his opinions and pre- 
possessions. My hon. Friend thinks, and 
virtually said, that the question now at 
issue is annexation. On our part I 
entirely repudiate that allegation. I say 
Sir G. Portal has gone freely in his own 
mind, as well as freely towards us, to 
examine into all the alternatives that 
may present themselves. These alter- 
natives are more than one or two; but I 
do not intend to enter on them at this 
time. My hon. Friend says that the 
opinions of Sir G. Portal are known to 
be favourable to annexation. I stated 
the other night we did not know that 
my hon. Friend seems to have better 
means of knowing than we have. He 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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says he can give us information, but he 
has not given us any. The information 
he has tendered is third or fourth hand 
information. I can only say that Sir 
Gerald Portal has himself sent a message 
to this country, and the terms in which 
he speaks of his information are incom- 
patible with the idea that there is an 
atom of representation of his opinions in 
the reference of the hon. Member. Sir, 
I do not stand merely upon negative 
histories. Sir Gerald Portal has not 
been sent on this very important duty 
as a venture. He has been sent 
by a Government who before they sent 
him had beer placed by him in full pos- 
session of his views —I mean of his 
general views, the general spirit with 
which he would approach the task—and 
it is because we were satisfied these were 
views which entitled him to confidence, 
and that he was the best man to give 
assistance in a most difficult task, that 
we selected him to discharge duties that 
must undoubtedly be difficult under all 
circumstances, and as to which any act 
of carelessness or of misjudgment would 
render almost hopeless. I apologise to 
the House that I cannot enter into the 
multitude of topics of a most interesting 
character that could be dealt with in a 
Debate of this kind, or that I caunot say 
anything to lead hon. Gentlemen to the 
point at which they can say, “ Now we 
see our way ; now we have clear ground 
before us, a well-defined path, and we 
have nothing to do but to travel along 
it.” At the present moment I am 
obliged to speak on insufficient informa- 
tion. But I am able to say, in conclusion, 
that no one has shown that better steps 
could have been taken for the purpose 
of bringing our information to efficiency, 
and for the purpose of arriving at a most 
clear judgment in a difficult matter, with- 
out forming which we should not be jus- 
tified in recommending a policy to the 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I do not propose to intervene in the 
domestic quarrel between the right hon, 
Gentleman who has just sat down and 
the hon. Member for N orthampton ; nor 
do I mean to make a speech on the sub- 
ject of Uganda. But I do think it neces- 
sary, after what has fallen from the right 
hou. Gentleman, to press him upon a 
most important point which has been 
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pressed on him in this Debate, and on 
which, after all, he has returned no 
answer whatever, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent. The right hon. Gentleman is a 
master of safe phrases ; phrases that can 
under no possible circumstances at any 
future time be turned against him; 
phrases the full meaning of which it is 
perhaps difficult to grasp at the moment, 
but which, whether easy or difficult to 
grasp, cannot by any ingenuity be 
brought home to him at any later stage 
of a controversy, or at any future de- 
velopment of the question we have to 
discuss. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
was asked by myself on the first night 
of the Debate, and by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham on the second 
night, what provision, if any, the Go- 
vernment contemplated making after Sir 
Gerald Portal’s mission was accomplished. 
We are told in the Speech from the 
Throne that Sir Gerald Pertal is to be 
supported by material force. He is to 
go up to this country, having behind him 
a force adequate to support the dignity 
of the Empire. He wi!l make an inquiry 
lasting over weeks or months. When 
the inquiry comes to an end, and when 
Sir Gerald Portal returns to his duties 
at Zanzibar, what provision, if any, do 
the Government propose to make for the 
administration of the affairs of Uganda 
until they shall have had time to discuss 
and decide upon the permanent settlement 
which they propose to adopt in that 
country? That was the question that 
was asked. Has any answer been re- 
ceived to it? [“No.”] Neither in the 
first speech which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made upon this subject, nor in the 
second speech which he has just delivered, 
has he given any answer whatever to 
that question. He tries to shelter him- 
self under the wegis of the late Govern- 
ment, anxious, at all events, to 
show how carefully he follows out 
their policy. He has told us that 
when the late Government left Office they 
had no plan, and he leaves it to be in- 
ferred that that justifies him in having no 
plan himself. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man should remember the dates affecting 
this case. Our desire with regard to 
Uganda was that it should be adminis- 
tered by the Company, and we really 
felt that it would be difficult to adminis- 
ter it by the Company or by anybody 
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else unless the railway was constructed, 
arid we desired to see the railway con- 
structed. That was an essential part of 
our policy. As I understand, the right 
hon. Gentleman does not commit himself 
to the railway, and, as far as he has 
alluded to the railway at all, he has 
alluded to it in disparaging terms,and there- 
fore if he desires to retain any Imperial 
control over Uganda he evidently contem- 
plates doing-so without the assistance of 
a railway, a task which is undoubtedly 
one of great magnitude and difficulty. 
Our policy, at all events, was the railway 
and the Company. Shortly before we 
left Office it became quite clear that the 
Company could not carry on their duties 
—in fact, the Company declared that 
they could not carry on their duties— 
and we had no power to compel them to 
do so, A question was put to me on this 
subject on June 16th by a gentleman 
whose decease we all deeply regret-—Sir 
W. Barttelot. On June 16th, which was 
the day on which the date of the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament was announced, I gave 
this answer— 
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“T have to say that I believe the Company 
have sent instructions to their agents to retire 
from Uganda at the end of the year. The 
Government have not, as I understand the 
matter, any power to compel them to stay, 
but it must be borne in mind that the with- 
drawal of the Company’s officers by no means 
implies the abandonment of the country. 

: I may remind my right hon. and gallant 
Friend that in our opinion the proper way to 
maintain our position in Uganda is to construct 
a railway to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza; that the surveys are being rapidly 
proceeded with, and would so far seem to show 
that the prospect presents no engineering diffi- 
culties,” 


I was then asked by Colonel Barttelot 
whether he was to understand that it was 
the intention of the Government to main- 
tain the sphere in which Uganda was 
situated, and I replied—“I apprehend 
there is no intention of altering the 
sphere of British influence.” That was 
the policy of the late Government as 
stated on June 16th ; and because of that 
date, which, as I said before, was the 
date of the Dissolution of Parliament 
immediately after the Company had 
announced their intention to depart, we 
produced no policy dealing with the 
country after the Company had left. 
Therefore, apparently, the right hon. 
Gentleman considers that he, after six 
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months of Office, is also absolved from 
having any policy upon this all-impor- 
tant question. Had we remained in 
Office until the present date, we should, 
of course, have made up our minds what 
policy was to be pursued, and we should 
be prepared to state to Parliament what 
that policy was. I fully aliow that the 
right hon. Gentleman has a right—it is, 
perhaps, his duty—to send up Sir 
Gerald Portal to make inyestigations 
into the condition of Uganda and into 
the various policies which might, in his 
opinion, be with advantage pursued in 
that country. But that does not absolve 
the Government from endeavouring to 
make up their minds as to what they 
mean to do when this officer, who is sent 
up for purposes of investigation alone, 
leaves the country and comes back to 
report. What are you going to do in 
the interval between his making that 
Report and your making up your minds 
what to do upon it? That question has 
been put two or three times in clear 
and specific language to the Government. 
It was put by myself in the first place, 
it was put by the right hou. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham in the second 


place, and it has been put by otherspeakers 
on this side of the House at a later stage 


of the Debate. No answer whatever, 
except what we have obtained from am- 
biguous utterances of the hon. Member 
below the Gangway, has been vouch- 
safed to us by the Government. Are we 
to infer from that silence that the Go- 
vernment have not yet made up their 
minds ? Surely, that is the very drift- 
ing against which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham 
warned the Government, and against 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister declared he was on his 
guard. And yet it appears that, with 
all these facts before them, and with all 
their knowledge of the difficulties of the 
situation, the Government are content to 
send out an armed investigator, and to 
make no preparations, no arrangements, 
and no forecast of the difficulties which 
are to ensue when that investigator shall 
have left the country. I do ask the 
Government to give us some indication 
both as to what their poliey is when Sir 
G. Portal shall have left the country, 
and as to what are the instructions they 
have given to him in the meanwbile. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : You will 
see on Monday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is the De- 
bate to close to-night, or to go over 
to-night? If it goes over to-night, the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman that 
we shall see the instructions on Monday 
is a pertinent and relevant reply ; but if 
the hon. Member below the Gangway 
is going to withdraw his Amendment 
to-night, and if we are to have no 
further means of questioning the Go- 
vernment on this legitimate and Consti- 
tutional opportunity, then we have a 
right to demand from one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues who has 
not already spoken on the Amendment 
what is the general substance, the broad 
tenour, of the instructions given to Sir 
Gerald Portal, and what are the plans of 
the Government for dealing with the 
covntry when Sir Gerald Portal has left 
it. 

*Turt CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I think it extremely easy to answer the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman as 
to what course we shall take after Sir 
G. Portal has made the inquiries he is 
commissioned to make. That course 
depends upon what he reports to us. 
Either you are to inquire to some purpose 
or you are not. Are you going to 
determine before you receive that Report 
what you will do when the inquiry is 
made? It is impossible to conceive that 
you could take any other course. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
wish to interrupt, but that is exactly 
what I did not ask. I asked, What is 
to be done between the conclusion of 
Sir G. Portal’s Mission and the time 
when you choose to make up your minds 
as to what is to be done? That is all I 
ask. . 
Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman comes from north of the 
Tweed, and I will give him an answer 
after the manner of his own country 
and that is, by asking him a question. 
What did you intend to do to 
Uganda between the time when the 
Company had retired, which they were 
with your consent to do in December 
last, and the making of the railway ? 
When you were asked in this House 
what your policy was in Uganda when 
the Company retired you said, “Our 
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policy is to make the railway.” What 
where you going to do during the three 
or four years between the evacuation by 
the Company and the making of the 
railway ? Thatis the thing you were 
asked. That question was put in June 
last to Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords, and he refused to give a reply. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken of the relations of the late 
Government to the Company—he said 
that the Company could not hold its 
own. That is true. The Company 
gave notice to the late Government that 
they were going to evacuate last year 
—the first notice to evacuate, in fact, 
was given the year before. When these 
Papers are produced (and I am entitled 
to refer to them as they are going to be 
produced at once), the House will find 
that the late Government simply accepted 
the notice of evacuation without a single 
word to the Company, or to anyone, of 
what they were going to do when the 
Company left. They received a second 
notice in last May, intimating that the 
Company were going to evacuate on the 
3lst December. They accepted that 
notice in a simple letter, without any 
intimation that they were going to do 
anything, or what they were going to do 
on the evacuation. They left matters in 
that position when they quitted Office in 
August. The Company was going toevacu- 
ate on the 3lst December. It takes three 
months to communicate with Uganda, 
and the position of the late Government 
was this, that they had made no provision 
for what was to take place when the 
Company left Uganda. That was the 
position they occupied. That is not the 
position we occupy. We were informed 
that there would be danger to the people 
in Uganda unless some precautions were 
taken in order to facilitate evacuation, 
and upon that information we re- 
quested the Company—a_ request 
the late Government never made 
—that they would continue occupa- 
tion until the evacuation was safe. That 
is the difference between our conduct 
and theirs. They accepted evacuation 
without a word, without a measure, 
without a plan, without any intimation 
of what they were going to do, except 
that in four years’ time a railway would 
be made to Uganda. These are the 
gentlemen who come and ask us, 
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“What are your plans?” What 
were your plans? What did you. con- 
template was going to happen when the 
Company, whose proceedings you dis- 
missed with the silence which I daresay 
they deserved, left Uganda? The Com- 
pany said, “ We are going,” and the late 
Government said, “Then, good bye.” 
They did not say—* What are you going 
to do when you leave, what is going to 
be the condition of the missions, or of 
the slave trade, or what is going to be 
the condition of anything at Uganda ?” 
They simply said, “Take your depar- 
ture,” and nothing more. That is what 
you will find when you read these Papers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer shakes 
his head. [Laughter.] [The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was here refer- 
ring to Mr. Goschen who had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late 
Government.] Let him tell us what 
more there is in these Papers, and then 
we will judge by the Papers when they 
appear. Let him say whether there is a 
single word on the record which shows 
that when the late Government said 
“ We accept your evacuation” they sug- 
gested for a moment anything in the 
nature of an interim occupation by them- 
selves, or that they took any measure 
whatever for such an occupation. That 
is the position of the late Government. 
That is not the position we have taken 
up. We have made a provision up to 
March next in order that the dangers of 
evacuation in December should not accrue, 
The late Government made uo such pro- 
vision. We have made provision to 
inform ourselves as to the condition of 
Uganda, and until that information is 
given us we will not bind the country to 
any such policy as that which the late 
Government now pretend they had, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham wishes us to 
adopt. Let me correct myself. I stated 
that the late Government had said 
nothing more to the Company except 
that they should take their departure. 
There was one thing more, perhaps, and 
that was what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was thinking of. [Renewed 
laughter and cries of “The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.”] The Com- 
pany had proposed that they should leave 
their arms behind them for their friends 
the Protestant party to defend themselves 
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with, and the late Government said, 
“Don’t leave your arms behind you for 
such a purpose.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Speaking 
for myself, I can honestly say I desire 
that this question, which at present, I 
believe, divides not only the two sides of 
the House but different Parties in the 
House, should not be treated as a Party 
question. I care very much more for 
what, at all events, I believe to be the 
true interests of the country than I care 
for any of Party game in the matter. 
And I confess that while I make abso- 
lutely no complaint of the tone and spirit 
of the argument and observations of my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, I 
regret very much the recriminatory tone 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has just spoken. I agree with the Prime 
Minister that the discussion which has 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Northampton is a little premature. No 
doubt the Party in this House which the 
hon. Member for Northampton represents 
—and I am sorry he is not going to 
divide that we may see how numerous it 
is—has determined, without any fair in- 
formation or inquiry, that Uganda ought 
to be immediately abandoned. Well, 
Sir, there is another Party in this House 
with which I have already identified 
myself, and which I believe is more 
numerous than the Party of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, which believes 
that it already has information enough to 
justify it in coming to the conclusion that 
Uganda ought to be retained. But 
between these two Parties we have the 
Party led by the Government, who tell 
us, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
that they are destitute—they frankly say, 
I admit, that they are destitute—of in- 
formation which would form the basis of 
a safe judgment. We cannot get over 
that, and under these circumstances I 
do not see for a moment how we can 
dispute their right to make a full and 
careful inquiry in order that, with all 
knowledge in their possession, they may 
come to a right decision. I for my 
part make no complaint of the mis- 
sion of Sir G. Portal. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
is entirely incorrect in imputing to me, 
as he did just now, that I desire 
to commit the Government prematurely 
to any policy one way or the other. They 
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say they are ignorant; I cannot contra- 
dict them. I am perfectly willing that 
they should be educated. They have a 
perfect right to inform themselves vpon 
the question, but they have no right to 
prejudge the matter, and that is what 
they are doing. Now we have the in- 
formation we have vainly attempted to 
gain during the last two days’ debates— 
we have the information from the mouth 
of the Prime Minister that they have 
made no preparation whatever for the 
state of things which will arise when the 
evacuation by the Company takes place. 
And what says the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
indulges in recriminatory language, and 
says “you,” that is to say the late 
Government, “made no _ provision.” 
Granted, for the sake of argument. 
Does that make it right? I contend that 
on the evidence we have it is perfectly 
clear the late Government would have 
made some provision. But, grant that 
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they did not and were guilty of the 
inconceivable folly that the right hon. 
Member for Derby attributes to them of 
proceeding to make a railway at the 
expense of £3,000,000 through a country 


that might be hostile to a country, and 
taking no steps to secure peace in either 
country—grant that they were so foolish 
as that, does the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Derby mean to tell 
us he is going to be equally foolish ? 
They are no longer responsible. You 
are. Now, let me again point out this 
state of the case. Here we have a Mission 
accompanied by some 220 armed men, 
composed of a few Englishmen and 200 
natives, and if that force is considered 
adequate to protect the honour of Eng- 
land, I draw the conclusion that the pro- 
tection of our interests in Uganda is not 
so difficult as the hon. Member for 
Northampton seems to think. I do not 
dispute that the Government have taken 
sufficient precautions to protect the Mis- 
sion. The Mission will get to Uganda 
as the evacuation of the Company takes 
place. As long as the Mission remains 
in the country the country will be peace- 
able. I have no doubt that the force of 
200 men, led by Sir Gerald Portal, with 
such armed forces as there are in the 
country, will be sufficient to preserve the 
peace of the country. But when Sir 
Gerald Porta comes home there must, 
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then, necessarily be an interval—it may 
be of many months ; it must, of necessity, 
be at least four months—during which 
there will be no such force in the country, 
and you may, as I said last night, have a 
massacre such as has not yet occurred in 
that country. The Prime Minister, who 
I do not think has been directly informed 
on this subject, said I referred to 
massacres, and appeared to argue that 
something that might be called a massacre 
had taken place in that country. There 
have been two battles in recent times, 
but I am assured by those who have the 
best right to speak on such matters, be- 
cause they were present at the battles, 
that the loss of life, however much we 
may regret it, was comparatively trifling ; 
and if you look at the results which these 
battles secured, I believe the loss of life 
will be looked upon as inconsiderable. 
These battles have secured the absolute 
peace of the country. At the present 
time the country is perfectly safe under 
the advice and guidance of the officer 
who has been left in charge. Is all that 
to be destroyed when the evacuation takes 
place ? Iam not putting this question 
in any hostile spirit, but I do ask again, 
is it possible that you are going to allow 
a state of anarchy, and possibly a public 
massacre, to ensue from the moment the 
Commissioner leaves the country 7 If so, 
his report will be a dead letter, and any 
recommendation he may make for the re- 
tention of the country can then only be 
carried out by sending an enormous ex- 
pedition to the country, at an immense 
cost. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square) : I see no symptom of any 
right hon. Gentleman rising from the 
opposite Bench to answer the question 
put to the Government. One question 
is this—and I venture most humbly to 
put this point once more to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite —wil! they, before 
this Debate closes, tell us whether Sir 
Gerald Portal has any instructions with 
regard to making any arrangements on 
his departure to secure the administration 
of the country, or for taking any measures 
necessary to secure the peace of the 
country when he departs. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I said that he 
will make his own arrangements, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : Then he has power 
to make arrangements for the interval ? 
Has he that power or not ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not know 
what the interval is. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The interval is the 
time between the time of his departure 
from Uganda and the time that the Go- 
vernment will make up its mind as to 
the course that must be taken in the 
matter, and what we wish to know is, 
Has Sir Gerald Portal got instructions 
which will enable him to make arrange- 
ments for the temporary administration 
of the country when he departs, and if 
the officers of the Company have then 
also left ? We hold in the strongest way 
that we have a right to an answer to 
that question. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the last person who I 
should have thought would forget that 
he is in Office, and yet he retained to- 
night both the manner and doctrines of 
a Member in Opposition. He seemed to 
think that we were still in Office, and-he 
once or twice called me the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He has charged me 
with indulging in ft quogues. But 
when he and his colleagues in the Go- 
vernment are responsible, is it enough 
to ask what we should have done if we 
were in Office? Were we in Office we 
should have felt the responsibility. We 
now put it on the Government. Had 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer attended 
to the quotations that were read by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) he 
would have known that on the 16th of 
June my right hon, Friend distinctly 
announced to the House that the retire- 
ment of the Company did not mean, in 
the opinion of the Government, the 
abandonment of Uganda. Could a 
stronger declaration be made of the 
views and sentiments of the Government 
on the eye of a General Election? I 
put it to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Would it have been right, under 
the circumstances, when a General Eleec- 
tion was about to take place, to pledge 
the Government of the day to a more 
decided plan? I think we should have 
been wrong if we at that time attempted 
to commit Parliament and the country to 
a course which we should not have been 
responsible for carrying out, and, there- 
fore, we put no definite plan before the 
country inregard to Uganda. But every 
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phrase, every sentiment which we uttered, 
showed that we should have felt the 
immerse responsibility entailed upon us 
at that time had we come back to power. 
The Government have increased their 
responsibility in this respect by the step 
—possibly the wise step—they have 
taken in sending Sir Gerald Portal to 
Uganda. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us, is it the policy of the Go- 
vernment that Sir Gerald Portal should 
came away from Uganda, the Company 
having previously retired, and then allow 
events to take their course ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : How can we 
tell you that ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, you can tell 
us this. If Sir Gerald Portal believes 
that there is danger to the communities 
and to the missionaries, will he be em- 
powered to leave his foree there while he 
returns home to make his Report, and to 
make temporary arrangements with the 
authority of the Government for carry- 
ing out the administration of the 
country ? 

Sir W. 
he will. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says “ No doubt he will.” Then, 
at last, we lmve extracted information 
from the Government. Then this Debate 
has not been fruitless. I am glad the 
Government have given a free hand to 
Sir Gerald Portal. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that the Debate has 
not been raised by us, and that we are 
anxious to support the policy of the 
Government in despatching Sir Gerald 
Portal to Uganda. We know now that 
after Sir G. Portal has left Uganda in 
order to make his Report, he has received 
powers from the Government to make 
arrangements for the temporary adminis- 
tration of the country. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am anxious not 
to misrepresent the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I think he said Sir Gerald Portal 
would have to make his own arrange- 
ments. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
admit those words ? 

*Srr W. HARCOURT : I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to ask me 
whether, if the occasion arose when it 
would not be safe for Sir G. Portal 

Mr, Goschen 


HARCOURT: No doubt 
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to go away with his force, he 
would have the power to keep the force 
there for the purposes of safety. I said 
he had. That is a very different thing 
from making arrangements for the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not in the 
least wish to press the Government, to 
whom we are grateful for the attitude 
they have taken in this matter, looking 
to their rather questionable antecedents ; 
and we are only anxious that they should 
not, under the pressure of hon. Members 
below the Gangway, in any way diminish 
the influence of this action by any de- 
mands that might arise as to the position 
in Uganda before Sir G. Portal returns. 
There must be no misunderstanding on 
this point. I think those of us who 
take an interest in the security of the 
position in Uganda are entitled to a dis- 
tinct declaration of policy of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. I understand—and 
I should be corrected if Iam wrong—that 
Sir Gerald Portal has, however, not to 
take over the administration of the 
country, during the absence of the British 
officer, but to make the arrangements ; 
that he has got distinct instructions in this 
direction— 

“You are going on a Mission of Inquiry to 
Uganda. The Company have told us they pr>- 
pose leaving inashort time. That retirement 
ef the company and your departure together 
might produce a disastrous effect upon the 
various parties in Uganda, Consequently, you 
have the power and the authority of the Go- 
vernment, and you will have the support of the 
Government, in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the protection of all interests.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman or ove of 
his colleagues can give us any assurance 
to that effect it will relieve the very 
considerable anxiety that oppresses many. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. G. Wyndham.) 


Motion agreed to, 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 63.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read.’ 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Howard Vincent.) 
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Mr. CONYBEARE. (Cornwall, Cam- 


Rights of Way 


borne) : Ona point of Order. Is this Bill 
printed 7? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
It is printed. It has been before the 
House several Sessions. 


Tat PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have not seen the Bill, 
and therefore cannot agree to the Second 
Reading. Ido not believe the Bill has 
been delivered ; it certainly has not come 
into my hands. 


Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
It has not been delivered, but it has been 
in the Vote Office all the evening. The 
Presidert of the Board of Trade is 
acquainted with its provisions, for it is 
the same Bill that has been before the 
House for the past four Sessions. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that not a 
single Member he knew of had seen the 
Bill. The very fact that the Bill of such 
a notorious Fair Trader as the hon. Mem- 
ber had been before the House for four 
Sessions, and had not been adopted, was 
sufficient to condemn it as worthless. He 
strongly suspected the Bill was sustained 
by the Protectionist heresy, and he would, 
therefore, oppose its Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading ibe deferred 
till Monday next.” 


Motion agreed to. 


MOTIONS.: 





VOTERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Bill 
to amend the Laws relating to the Registration 
of voters in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. Albert 
Bright, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Bolitho, and 
Major Darwin. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 145.] 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAN D) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alexander Cross, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Heritable Secu- 
rities in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
and Mr. Mains. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 146.] 
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CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS (PROPERTY) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell; Bill for the better 
securing their Property to Corporate Associa- 
tions, and for preventing the alienation of their 
Funds, pete to be brought in by Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Barrow, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Benn, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Bolton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Frederick Frye, 
Mr. Montagu, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Row- 
lands, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Stewart 
Wallace. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 147.] 


TRADE: UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to exempt 
from Income Tax the invested funds of Trade 
Unions applied in payment of Provident 
Benefits, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Arch, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. John Wilson 
(Mid- Durham). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 148. ] 


CORONERS’ act (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thomas Lewis, Bill to 
amend The Coroners’ Act, 1887, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Thomas Lewis, Mr. 
Bryn Roberts, and Mr. Alfred Thomas. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 149. ] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS (1887 AND 
1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bernard Coleridge, Bill to 
amend the Merchandise Marks Acts, 1887 and 
1891, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and Mr, 
Howell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 150.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (VOTING AND 
QUALIFICATION) (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Charles Dilke, Bill to 
amend the system of Voting at Local Elections, 
and to abolish Property Qualifications for Local 
Authorities, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Captain 
Fenwick, Mr. Caine, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Jacoby, 
and Mr. Matthew Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time.“ Bill 151.] 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buchanan, Bill to confer 
on County Councils in Scotland the power of 
maintaining and protecting Rights of Way, 
and otherwise to amend the Law relating to 
Rights of Way in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Buchanan, Dr. Farquharson, 
Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Shiress Will, Mr, 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. Wason, and Captain Sinclair. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 152.] 

U 
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HYPOTHEC BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cameron Corbett, Bill to 
effect the complete abolition of the landlords’ 
right of h ec for rent in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. 
Cochrane, and Mr. Cross. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 153.] 


LEASEHOLDERS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Kenny, Bill for the En- 
franchisement of Leaseholders in towns in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Kenny, 
Mr. Clancy, Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. 
Field, Mr. Hayden, and Mr. John Redmond. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 154.] 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to amend the 
thirty-fourth section of The Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1286, ordered to be brought in 
by Dr. Clark, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr. Weir, 
Dr. MacGregor, and Mr. Macfarlane. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 155.] 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arnold Morley, Bill to 
enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General to 
acquire lands in London, Liverpool, and Leeds 
for the Public Service ; and for other pu y 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arnold Morley 
and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 156.] 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Donald Crawford, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Feus and Leases for 
ag aay Ae Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
and Mr. Philipps. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 157.] 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donald Crawford, Bill to 
make provision for the establishment of Day 
Industrial Schools in Scotland, and to amend 
the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 to 1883, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 158.] 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
The Municipal Corporativns Act, 1882, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Mr. Roe, Mr. Beckett, Mr. 
Brunner, and Mr. Morton, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 159.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (VOTING AND 
QUALIFICATION) (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Charles Dilke, Bill te 
amend the system of Voting at Local Elections, 
and to alter the Qualifications for Local Autho- 
rities, ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. John Wilson (Mid-Durham), Mr. 
Thomas Bayley, Mr. Byles, Mr. Brunner, Mr. 
John Burns, and Mr. J, H. Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 160.] 


LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law by Legitimating 
Children born before marriage on the subse- 
quent marriage of their nts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Mr. Neville, 
and Mr. Bowen Rowlands. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 161.] 


STATUTORY RULES: BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill for 
the’ publication of Statutory Rules, ordered to 
be brought = Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Hob- 
house, Mr. itmore, and Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 162.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Weights and Mea- 


sures, ordered to be bro: i Sir Albert 

Rollit, Mr. Roe, Mr. De til Stanley 

Leighton, Sir Henry Roscoe, and Mr. Chance. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 163.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Resolved, That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Monday next.— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks. ) 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock 
till Monday next. 





An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th February 1893. 
Several Lords-—Took the Oath. 


UGANDA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorp BRASSEY said, he desired to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign ‘Affairs a question of which 
he had; given him private notice. It 
related to the situation in Uganda. 
There had been a good deal of dis- 
eussion on the subject, but he thought 
several points were still far from clear. 
He was sure the House and the country 
would be glad to have a statement from 
the Minister most directly concerned. 
Before putting the question, he wished 
to say, as an act of simple justice to the 
East Africa Company, with which he 
was originally connected, that their 
object throughout in all they had under- 
taken had been primarily to suppress the 
Slave Trade and to promote  civilisa- 
tion within the territory assigned to 
British influence in East Africa. He 
asked the noble Lord what steps Her 
Majesty's Ministers proposed to take 
to secure the peace of the country within 
the sphere of British influence in 
East Africa after the retirement of the 
British East Africa Company ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
Rosesery): My Lords, I have no 
difficulty whatever in answering the 
very simple question put to me by my 
noble Friend. Sir Gerald Portal has 
proceeded’ to Uganda to make a 
Report, in his capacity as Commissioner, 
for the district within the sphere of 
British influence in East Africa, on the 
best method of dealing with that country. 
He has, under that Commission, which 
will be found in the African Paper No. 
IV. of last year, ample authority to do 
all that may be required in the condition 
of things which the question of my noble 
Friend has indicated. Perhaps it may 
make the matter clearer if I read the 
‘actual passage from the Instructions to 
which I have referred. The paragraph 
begins by speaking of what will be the duty 
of Sir Gerald Portal within the terri- 
tories which are under the administration 
of the Company ; and it proceeds— 
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“Outside those territories”"—and that will 
be the position of Uganda after the 3lst March 
next—“ your position will be independent ; 
in that portion of your district you should 
endeavour, as far as your opportunities go, to 
make British influence felt by the natives, to 
maintain peace and order, to develop legitimate 
trade, to secure the safe circulation of traders 
and travellers, and, generally, without undue 
interference with tribal government and 
native habits and customs, to pave the way for 
conferring on the natives the benefits of civi- 
lisation, which, on the suppression of the evils 
of the Slave Trade, should accompany the 
revival of prosperity.” 


in Bengal. 


Further, I may add that under Para- 
graph 8 of the instructions for his 
present Mission, which I trust will be in 
your Lordships’ hands this evening, he 
has a free hand to act as be thinks 
proper. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in his capacity as Commissioner he has 
ample authority, and he has also an 
ample staff to support that authority. 

Tue Maregvess or SALISBURY : 
Would the noble Lord tell us the number 
of that staff—whether he knows what 
force is with Sir Gerald Portal ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: He 
has about 230 Zanzibari troops ; but under 
his Instructions he has full power to take 
overany forces belonging to the Company, 
and therefore he has a perfectly free hand 
in that matter. I think, as the noble 
Marquess has raised the point, it may 
be as well to say that in sending this 
Mission we were well aware that we 
were sending a Commissioner into the 
heart of Africa without any specific 
means of communication with him except 
of a precarious kind by messengers, who 
may take three months to reach him. 
We therefore felt it our duty—and I am 
sure your Lordships will agree that. we 
were right—to give him as free a hand as 
possible to do what he thought fit under 
his commission as British Commissioner, 
pending the composition and preparation 
of his Report. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, whether he had sanctioned the 
abolition of trial by jury in seven districts 
of Bengal for 91 offences, including 
murder; and whether the subjects of 
European countries and citizens of the 
United States, accused of any of these 
offences, would lose jury trial? He said 
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he had put down this notice early in the 
Session because Madras and Bombay were 
threatened with the same ill-treatment 
that Bengal had received. He believed 
in every Assembly of Englishmen men of 
all shades of opinion were equally attached 
to trial by jury, and there would be, no 
difference in their Lordships’ House in 
that respect. They had regarded it not 
so much as the means of securing liberty 
as a means of ensuring the administration 
of justice. But some of their Lordships, 
mindful of the failure of juries in a dis- 
organised part of the United Kingdom, 
might have doubts whether they were 
equally valuable outside England ; but he 
hoped they would not forget that even 
Irish juries would, if the venue were 
changed, do their duty. He would place 
before the House opinions from judicial 
and official persons in India which should 
have more weight than those which 
had induced the Bengal Government 
to take this resolution. An agitation had 
been going on in Calcutta of which he 
would only say that it was for the 
resent allayed because it was hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
to reverse the action of 
the Lieutenant Governor. <A_ great 
meeting had been held at the Town Hall, 
Caicutta, and speeches were delivered by 
Englishmen, two of them belonging to 
the legal profession; he would not 
trouble the House with quotations from 
those speeches. There was this difference 
between the present agitation and that 
which had been excited by the Ilbert 
Bill, that on the former occasion the 
unofficial Englishmen were diametrically 
opposed to the Bengalis, but now the 
best men of the unofficial English had 
made common cause with the people 
of Bengal. What had happened was 
that on the 29th October last an 
Order was issued, signed by the Secretary 
of the Bengal Government, modifying 
the Orders of 1862 establishing trial by 
jury, and withdrawing jury trial in the 
case of 91 offences, from murder down- 
wards, in seven districts of Bengal— 
namely, the 24 Pergunnahs, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Murshidabad, Nadia, Patna, 
and Dacca. No reason was assigned, 
and the Province was taken by surprise 
by this news. On the 12th of November 
last a letter was published, dated June 
22nd last, from Sir John Edgar, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


Lord Stanley"of Alderley 


induced 
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to the Secretary of the Government of 
India, Home Department, from which it 
appears that the Government consulted, 
as to the merits of trial by jury as a 
means of repressing crime, the Chief 
Justice and High Court Judges, the 
Commissioners of the Presidency, and of 
Burdwan, Dacca, and Patna, the District 
Judges of the seven districts already 
mentioned, and the Inspector General of 
Police. The majority of these persons 
are said to have reported against the jury 
system. Eight persons are named in Sir 
John Edgav’s letter as against it; five 
think it has not been altogether success- 
ful—one of them, the. Commissioner of 
Patna, would like to substitute assessors 
for jurors ; six think it has worked fairly 
well, and some of them would like to 
extend appeal from the verdict of the 
jury. These are the Chief Justice and 
the Justices Beverley, Trevelyan, Norris, 
Ghose, and Banerjee. All those were 
High Court Judges. There were two 
High Court Judges and only two, Mr, 
Justices O’Kinealy and Amir Aly, who 
reported entirely against trial by jury, 
but neither of them were Englishmen, 
It was to be expected that the Inspector 
General of Police should oppose trial by 
jury. Possibly many Police Inspectors in 
this country would express similar 
opinions, especially if asked the mislead- 
ing question whether the jury system 
favoured the repression of crime. How 
misleading was the question put by the 
Bengal Government to the judicial 
authorities had been well expressed by a 
Hindu paper of Calcutta (Reis and 
Rayyet ). 

“The inquiry started with an initial mistake 
—a fundamental misconception of the function 
of trial by jury. The mistake and misconcep- 
tion was to regard that mode of adjudication as 
a special means for the repression of crimes. It 
was not as such a mode that the institution 
arose in its original home— it was not as such that 
it is prized there or anywhere else. Trial by 
jury is not a ccmplement to the police. It was 
not founded on the belief in its efficiency as an 
organ for hunting down criminals. It is rather 
a safeguard against the tyranny of the King 
and his minions—the State and its agents, It 
is in the interest of justice to the accused that 
it everywhere exists. It is more necessary in 
India than in England or the United States. 
It is an indispensable protection in this country 
with a notoriously ge police, and a timid 
ignorant population unable to help themselves, 
and to claim far less to defend their rights. It 
was in this view that the truer statesmanship 
of the past grafted this beneficent institution 
of the Mother Country on to the judicial Con- 
stitution of this country.” 
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The Indian Daily News (January 
6), a paper conducted by Englishmen, 
also points out that the question put 
by the Bengal Government was mis- 
leading, though it would not imply 
that it was so wilfully. The 
opinions upon which the Bengal Go- 
vernment relied did not, however, say 
more against the working of juries in 
India than might be said, and often had 
been said, in England. For instance, 
180 years ago it was said that jurymen 
hastened to find a verdict in order to get to 
their dinners ; and Judges even were in- 
volved in the same accusation. Now the 
Bengal Government made the opposite 
complaint, that there were no convic- 
tions, and that “wretches live that 
jurymen may dine.” Not very long ago, 
owing to the writings of Charles Dickens 
and his school against capital punish- 
ment, juries hesitated to convict. Last 
Autumn only the executors of Mr. Long 
brought an action for the fall price of a 
portrait ; and, in spite of the Judge, the 
art critics, and the friends of the deceased 
artist, who thought the picture unworthy 
of the artist, the jury found a verdict in 
favour of the executors. There were, 
however, other judicial and official 
opinions strongly in favour of the jury 
system as carried out in India. These had 
the merit of having been spontaneous, or 
given in annual Reports on the working 
of the jury in Bengal. Some observa- 
tions made a little more than a year ago 
by the Chief Justice of Calcutta, in his 
Charge to the jury at the trial of four 
persons conneeted with the newspaper 
Bangabasi, showed what he thought of 
Indian jurors. He began his Charge by 
saying that— 

“ Before he dealt with the facts of the case, 
he would like to say a word as to what Mr. 
Jackson (the counsel for the defence) had said 
on Saturday (August 22) and to-day (August 24) 
with reference to the composition of the jury in 
this case. He had also been struck by the 
small number of native names which had been 
called out when the jury was being empannelled, 
and he had inquired of the Clerk of the Crown 
wiat was the reason of it. Mr. Apcar had 
written to say that there were certain qualifica- 
tions to entitle a gentieman to become a special 
juror; and that although he had made special 
efforts to secure the names of native gentle- 
men possessing these qualifications, he had not 
been able to induce them to come forward to 
serve.” 

After mentioning further explanatory 
matter, the Chief Justice went on to say 
that— 
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“ He entirely agreed with Mr. Jackson that 
it was very much to be regretted that there were 
not the names of more natives on the special 
-ury list.” 


in Bengal. 


The Chief Justice summed up strongly 
against the prisoners connected with the 
Bangabasi for the language used in 
respect of the Age of Consent Bill 
and the occurrences at Manipur. A large 
majority of the jury convicted, but the 
Government withdrew from the prose- 
eution. Why, therefore, should the Chief 
Justice have regretted so much that there 
were not more native jurors on the jury ? 
He must have done so, because he felt 
that it was desirable to associate the 
natives of Bengal with the administration 
of justice, and that a conviction of the 
Bangabasi newspaper, for its undoubted 
exaggerations respecting the Age of 
Consent Bil!, would have had much more 
weight in appeasing the alarm or dis- 
affection which those articles might have 
produced, if they were condemned by a 
Hindu jury or by a jury in which Hindus 
were adequately represented. In 1862, 
when the jury system was established, 
Mr. E. F. Lautour, Sessions Judge of 
Patna, had previously expressed opinions 
unfavourable to juries; but on the Ist 
August, 1862, he wrote to Mr. Lushing- 
ton, Secretary of the Government of 
Bengal, that he had now reason to modify 
his previously-expressed opinion, and he 
went on to say— 

“T find, after trial of a certain number of 
cases, that the evidence of witnesses to the fact 
is given in a very straightforward manner, and 
is perfectly free from exaggerations, whereas 
the evidence recorded by tutored witnesses is 
given in such a faulty manner, and the de- 
meanour of the witness in the box is such as 
enables the Judge and jury to discern at once 
the worthlessness of the deposition recorded. 
I have found that tutored evidence invariably 
breaks down. I have tried many cases with 
the aid of the Law Officer; but the difficult 
under the old system was to pick out the trut 
from the statements recorded by witnesses, who. 
were always more or less prone to exaggerate 
facts of the truth of which there could be no 
doubt. Such is not the case in cases tried by 
a jury, as I find the witness to the fact sticking 
to the fact and not deviating from the truth in 
any way, the witness manifestly knowing that 
exaggerations would be immediately detected 
by bis countrymen. I am also of opinion that 
dishonest verdicts will be rarer in the Mofussil 
than in Calcutta, as we have no antagonism of 
race in the Mofussil, but, at the same time, we 
cannot expect every verdict to be in accordance 
with the opinion of the Judges.” 

My Lords, there was also a letter dated 
19th April, 1862, from the Sessions 
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Judge of the 24 Pergunnahs to Mr. 
Lushington, Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in which he suggested 
that trial by jury should be extended to 
all the sections of the Penal Code and 
powers reserved to the Sessions Judge 
to hold any trial with assessors— 


“T am of opinion, however, that trial by 
jury should be extended to all cases without 
reserve. The system is working very well, aud 
I would much rather work with a jury than 
with assessors.” 


He would now give the opinion of the 
late Sir George Campbell, who, after 
having been Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was for some years a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
finally Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
and who left India about 1876, and 
who in this country was a Radical, 
but who had been rather of an opposite 
frame of mind in India. After observing 
that— 


“When unamalgamated classes are living 
together, trial by jury is sometimes not trial by 
Peers.” 


and that— 


“When on an indigo question a native is 
tried by a jury of natives, or a European by a 
jury of Europeans, the impartial public may 
distrust the verdict as possibly more or less 
influenced by a class bias. Such a difficulty 
seemed to be felt not only in the Nudder 
Sessions Court, but also in the Consular Courts 
of China and Japan.” 


He went on to write— 


“ On the other hand, I have a strong opinion, 
which is, I think, fully borne out by the Papers 
now before us, that if provision be made for 
exceptional cases, the use of juries is most 
valuable, both to improve and popularise the 
administration of justice, and asa means of 
socially and politically raising and educating 
the people. The experience which we have of 
the system in Bengal seems undoubtedly to 
show that it has succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. Therefore, I think that 
the proper remedy for the very few exceptional 
cases of wilful miscarriage which have oc- 
curred is to provide a special remedy for such 
cases, not to destroy or suspend the whole 
system either in all districts or in any district.” 


Trial by Jury 


With regard to wilful miscarriage by 
juries, an English Judge told him a little 
time ago he had tried a case with a jury, 
at Allahabad, and that though the guilt 
of the prisoner was very clear the jury 
acquitted him. Some time after he met 
the foreman of that jury and asked him 
how they came to acquit that prisoner, 
and the answer was, * Because he was so 
badly defended.” This case, however, 
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would not tell for the Bengal Government, 
since all these jurors were English- 
men. The late Sir Rivers Thompson, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, has also 
left behind him a strong opinion in favour 
of juries. After observing that juries 
sometimes regarded themselves as Judges 
rather than as a jury empannelled to give 
a verdict upon the evidence, he wrote— 
“ The tenour of the above remarks will point, 
however, to one very favourable feature as re- 
gards the conduct of juries, and that is, that 
whatever liability to error there may be from 
their ignorance of their proper functions as 
jurors, the will and desire to do right and 
justice are very manifestly present. I can 
confirm this from my actual experience of the 
trials which have come before me. They are 
attentive throughout the trial to the whole 
proceedings ; they deliberate most carefully 
when they have retired to consider their 
verdict, and have shown in many instances 
where points of law were involved, and they 
had, therefore, to depend entirely upon the 
directions of the Court, their anxiety not to be 
led into error by further applications for infor- 
mation on points of doubt and difficulty. I 
cannot, therefore, but express my satisfaction 
with the working of the system in the past 
year. The presence of a jury in criminal trials 
has been of essential assistance to myself, and I 
am convinced is regarded by the natives them- 
selves as asafeguard against errors of judgment, 
and a guarantee that all the details in a case 
will be fully understood before any conclusion 
is formed. Whatever confidence a native may 
have in the strict and unswerving impartiality 
of the European Judge, I am not satisfied that 
he ever places the same reliance in his power to 
comprehend all the intricate details which are 
involved in a difficult case, where only natives 
are conceraed ; and it is just in these cases, 
especially where questions of caste and ques- 
tions involving family disputes and native 
social life and manners are constantly arising, 
that a jury taken from the body of the com- 
munity and intimately acquainted with the 
ordinary transactions of native life, are in the 
best position for giving most material assistance 
to the Court. I should be very sorry, therefore, 
if upon any considerations based upon less 
favourable Returns from other districts, it should 
be necessary to propose the general abolition of 
the system of trial by jury. I feel sure it will 
be a retrograde measure. . . . We shall 
find that the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
laws, in the practical administration of which 
they take so responsible a part, will produce a 
more intelligent attachment on the part of the 
natives to the Government under which they 
live.” 
It had been conceded on all hands that, 
whatever fitness there might be among 
the natives of India for the higher ad- 
ministrative posts, there were undoubtedly 
great numbers of them, and especially of 
Bengalis, who had filled judicial offices 
to the satisfaction of the Government ; 
and if they were fitted for the high 
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office of Judge, why should they not, 
educated as they were, be fit for the office 
of jurors ? There was another political 
reason which told against the action of 
the Bengal Government. It was said 
that about the same time that trial by 
jury was abolished in Bengal, the 
Emperor of Russia was also abolishing 
jury trials in Russia. It was an 
unfortunate coincidence that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal had done 
that which might lead people in India to 
say that the Government of Russia was 
no worse than the Government of 
Bengal, or that the Government of 
Bengal was as bad as that of Russia, 
or to paraphrase the comparison made in 
Jamaica, and to say the Emperor of 
Russia and the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal are very much alike, especially 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 
With regard to the statistics published in 
Bengal with the object of showing the 
failure of trial by jury, they showed a 
very small number of failures. They 


showed that in five years 1,489 cases 
were tried with the assistance of juries, of 
which 698 came under heads now with- 
drawn from juries. Out of these the Judge 


recorded his dissent from the verdict in 
97 cases, or 13°8 per cent. In 62 cases, 
or 8°8 per cent., he referred the verdict to 
the High Court, under Section 307 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code ; and in 34 cases, 
or 4°8 per cent., that Court revised or 
modified the finding of the jury. In 
the case of 791 cases which would still 
be triable by jury, the Judge differed only 
in 7°7 per cent. and referred only 4°1 per 
cent., while the High Court interfered 
with the verdict only in 13 cases, or 1°6 
per cent., so that the practice of the 
Indian juries, or their acquittals, never 
approached the number of guilty men 
that it was proverbially said in England 
had better escape rather than that one 
innocent man should be condemned. 
Moreover, the percentage of convictions 
was much the same, whether the cases 
were tried with or without juries—in 
both cases about 65 per cent. Since the 
great meeting at Calcutta there appeared 
to be no doubt whether British-born 
subjects would or would not suffer by 
this notification and lose their right of 
trial by jury, though it had been 
asserted that Act 3 of 1884 placed them 
exactly in the same position as the 
natives. If they lost trial by jury they 
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would not like it, and as they retained it 
a wholesome check upon the administra- 
tion of justice by civilian Judges would 
be lost. The opinion of counsel had been 
published to the effect that the subjects 
of European countries, such as France 
and Germany, and the citizens of the 
United States of America, would no 
longer be able to claim a jury. This 
opened a vista of future complications 
with those Governments. In conclusion, 
he must assume that the Secretary of 
State had not, and would not, sanction the 
retrograde step taken by the Bengal 
Government, which would be so opposed 
to his own principles and to those of his 
colleagues, and that he could not be 
guilty of the inconsistency which such 
sanction would involve after his noble 
Friend had advocated the admission of 
some mode of election for the Legisla- 
iive Councils of India, when that Act 
was before the House. He would not 
detain their Lordships by referring in 
detail to his noble Friend’s speech on 
March 6th, 1890, and he thanked them 
for the patient hearing they had given 
him. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLEy): The Orders referred to 
were issued by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal, under powers vested 
in him by the Indian Criminal Code. 
They apply to. subjects of European 
countries not being British subjects 
and to Americans. I am in communica- 
tion with the Government of India upon 
the matter, and at their request I am 
waiting for a Despatch from them (which 
is on its way) before coming to a decision 
on the subject. My noble Friend has 
made a very interesting speech upon a 
subject of very great importance ; but, in 
the circumstances I have explained, I am 
sure he will forgive me for not following 
him, because it would be extremely 
inconvenient that I should enter into 
the question at the present moment. 


SWAZILAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or ONSLOW (in the 
absence of the Earl of BELMorE) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
when he expected to be able, without 
public inconvenience, to lay upon the 
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Table any Papers relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Rivon): My Lords, the last Papers 
relating to Swaziland which were laid 
before Parliament related to the occur- 
rences of 1890, and they concluded at 
the time of the ratification of a Con- 
vention made in that year between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the South African 
Republic. At the time of the conclu- 
sion of that Convention an undertaking 
was come to with the Government of the 
South African Republic, that at a period 
which is now rapidly approaching the 
British Government would be willing to 
receive from the South African Republie 
any representations which they might 
desire to make with respect to the 
administration of Swaziland, and to give 
them fair and considerate attention. 
That time being now approaching, Her 
Majesty’s Government had felt it right, 
in fulfilment of the undertaking given by 
their predecessors, to empower the 
Governor of the Cape (Sir Henry Loch), 
if it should still be the desire, as I have 
every reason to believe it will be, of the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public, to make representations to the 
Governor of the Cape upon this subject, 
to enter into communication with the 
President of that Republic. Under 
those circumstances, your Lordships will 
at once see that it would be impossible 
for me with propriety, on the near 
approach of negotiations with another 
Government, to lay before your Lord- 
ships the instructions which have been 
given to Sir Henry Loch for the conduct 
of those negotiations. Obviously that 
would be a course which would 
be likely to render those negotiations 
fruitless, or at all events much more 
difficult than they would otherwise be. 
Therefore, my Lords, I cannot under- 
take at present to lay those instructions 
upon the Table, but I have considered 
whether it would be in my power 
with propriety, as I am very anxious to 
give Parliament any information I can, 
to produce any Papers between the last. 
Papers which were laid upon the Table 
between. 1890 and the present time ; but, 
my Lords, having carefully examined the 
matter, it appears to me that all that is 
material in those Papers is so intimately 
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connected with the negotiations which 
Sir Henry Loch is about to undertake, 
that it would not be desirable, and would 
place him in a less advantageous position 
than he would otherwise be in, if any of 
those Papers were at present to be laid 
before Parliament. Under those cireum- 
stances, I do not think that it is advisable 
that I should lay any Papers before the 
House. 

Lorv KNUTSFORD : I quite con- 
cur in what the noble Marquess has 
said, but I assume the House may trust 
to him to lay the Papers on the Table 
as soon as the opportunity presents itself 
consistently with the public interest. 

THe Marquess or RIPON: Cer- 
tainly ; that will be my earnest wish. 


COMMITTEES OF*THE HOUSE. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY (Cuarr- 
MAN OF CoMMITTEES) moved the 
appointment of a Committee to select 
and propose to the House the names of the 
Five Lords to form a Select Committee 
for the consideration of each opposed 
Private Bill (Committee of Selection) ; 
and also that the Lords following with 
the Chairman of Committees, be named of 
the Committee :— 


K. Lathom. L, Colville of Culross, 
V. Oxenbridge. L. Kensington. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY moved the 
appointment of the Standing Orders 
Committee; and also that the Lords 
following, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, be named of the Committee :— 


M. Bath. 
E. Winchilsea 
Nottingham. 
E. Lauderdale. 
. Lindsay. 
. Waldegrave. 
. Cadogan. 
. Belmore. 
. Harrowby. 
. Amherst. 
. Camperdown. 
. Wharncliffe. 
. Lathom. 
. de Montalt. 
V. Sidmouth. 
V. Gordon. 
(#. Aberdeen.) 
V. Hardinge. 
V. Oxenbridge. 
L. Carrington. 
(L. Chamberlain.) 
L. de Ros, 
L. Clinton. 
L. Zouche of Haryng- 
worth. 
L. Balfour of Burley. 


L. Boyle. 
(£. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Thurlow. 
L. Foxford. 
(EZ. Limerick.) 
L. Colchester. 
L. Wigan. 
(2. Crawford and 
Balearres.} 
L. Poltimore. 
L. Sudeley. 
L. Belper. 
L.Broughamand Vaux. 
L. Houghton. 
L. Hartismere. 
(L. Henniker.) 
L. Sandhurst. 
L. Fermanagh. 
(2. Erne.) 
L. Monk-Bretton. 
L. Sadley. 
(2. Arran.) 
L. Northington. 
(L. Henley.) 
L. Colville of Culross. 
L. Kensington. 


and 
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Tue Eart or MORLEY moved the 
appointment of Select Committee on 
the House of Lords Offices; and also 
that the Lords following, with the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, 
and the Chairman of Committees, be 
named of the Committee :— 


D. Richmond. . de Montalt. 

D. Saint Albans. =. Cranbrook. 

D. Devonshire. E. Ancaster. 

M. Breadalbane. V. Hardinge. 
(ZL. Steward.) V. Oxenbridge. 

M. Salisbury. V. Cross. 

M. Bath. L 

M. Ripon. 

2. Waldegrave. 

Mount Edgcumbe. 

Belmore. 

Harrowby. 

Bradford. 

. Camperdown 

. Strafford. 

. Lathom. 


. Boyle. 
(E. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Foxford. 
(E. Limerick.) 
L. Colchester. 
L. Ker. 
(M. Lothian.) 
L. Rowton. 
L. Colville of Culross. 


be bt at dt 


Tue Eart or MORLEY moved That 
a Standing Committee be appointed for 
the consideration of such Public Bills as 
may be committed to it by the House. 


THe Eart or MORLEY moved the 
appointment of the Committee of Selec- 
tion for the Standing Committee ; and 
also that the Lords following, with 
the Chairman of Committees, be named 
of the Committee :— 

L. Foxford. 

(EZ. Limerick.) 

L. Colville of Culross. 
L. Kensington. 


E. Cowper. 

E. Stanhope. 
E. Cadogan. 
V. Oxenbridge. 
L. Balfour. 


SUSTICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICATION 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the law with respect to the 
qualification of justices of the peace-—Was 
presented by the Duke of St. Albans ; read I*; 
and to be printed. (No. 5.) 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION BILL 


[H.L.] 

A Bill to generalise and amend certain statu- 
tory provisions for the protection of persons 
acting in the execution of statutory and other 
public duties—Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed, 
(No. 6.) 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend and consolidate the law 
relating to bills of sale—Was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. 
CNo. 7.) 
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SALE OF GOODS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill for codifying the law relating to the 
sale of goods—Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed, 
(No. 8.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (NO. 1) BILL 


[u.1.] 

A Bili for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing enactments which 
have ceased to be in force or have become 
unnecessary—Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*; and te be printed, 
(No. 9.) 

House adjourned at five minutes 
past Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


a a ae 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 6th February 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


OPIUM IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 
Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if it is true that the 
import of opium into the territory ad- 
ministered by the British North Borneo 
Company has increased in value from 

19,289 dollars in 1885 to 61,293 dollars 
in 1890; that in the same period the 
import of spirits has inereased from 
14,478 dollars to 100,436 dollars ; that 
the proportion of Europeans to Asiatics 
is in the proportion of 245 to 120,000; 
if so, what action does the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs propose to take 
to protect the Asiatic populations in this 
territory from demoraiisation by these 
increasing imports of narcotics and in- 
toxicants; and will he lay upon the 
Table of the House the Proclamation of 
the Company, No. 1, of 1891, restricting 
the sale of bhang ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick- 
on-T weed): The figures are correctly 
stated in the question. I am informed, 
however, that the general imports (ex- 
cluding opinm and spirits) have also 
risen from 614,551 doilars to 1,856,360 
dollars, and that the rise in opium and 
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spirits is due, not to any increased con- 
sumption by the natives, but to the fact 
that the Chinese population has grown 
from 2,000 in 1885 to 7,156 in 1890. 
The sale of opium and spirits is regulated 
in the Company’s territory, on the same 
lines as in the Crown Colonies of Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong, and under the 
circumstances there does not seem to be 
any ground for interference on the part 
of the Secretary of State. I shall be 
happy to show the hon, Member a copy 
of the Proclamation as to the sale of 
bhang. 


HOOK-SWINGING IN MADRAS. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if any 
steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment of Madras to suppress the recent 
revival of public self-torture by religious 
enthusiasts ; especially that of the hook- 
swinging festival which has recently 
been established at Sholovandan, and 
which actually took place there 9th 
June, 1892; if he is aware that a full 
account of this festival appeared in the 
Madura Mail of 11th June,{1892; and 
whether it is true, as stated in that re- 
port, that Surgeon Major F. C. Reeves 
was at Sholovandan to examine one 
Chinaman, the person who was to 
undergo the hock-swinging, with a view 
to pronouncing him physically fit for the 
purpose; is Surgeon Major Reeves in 
the service of the Indian Government ; 
and is it usual for Government servants 
to assist at such ceremonies ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
Russeit, North Beds.): The Go- 
vernment of Madras, while strongly 
disapproving of the practice of hook- 
swinging, have not thought it expedient 
to prohibit it, but they have for many 
years pursued with success the policy of 
discouraging it. The recent revival of 
the practice in the district of Madura has 
engaged the attention of the Secretary of 
State, and the Governments of India and 
Madras, with whom the subject is now 
under consideration. (2.) The Secretary 
of State has not seen the report in the 
Madura Mail, and has no information 
as to the alleged action of Surgeon Major 
Reeves, but he will make inquiry on the 
subject. (3.) Surgeon Major Reeves is 
in the service of the Government of 
India. (4.) The Secretary of State has 
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no reason to suppose that Government 
servants are present on such occasions, 
unless with the object of maintaining 
order and securing compliance with the 
law. 


at the War Office. 


THE CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT AT 
THE WAR OFFICE. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that during the last 16 years no 
promotion has been made from the Second 
to the First Division of the Clerical 
Establishment of the War Office; and 
whether, having regard to the recom- 
mendations contained in paragraphs 11 
and 118 of the second Report of the 
Ridley Commission, and to the presence 
of some 170 Second Division Clerks who 
are eligible for such promotion, under 
the conditions of their service, provision 
can now be made for filling vacancies in 
the First Division by promotion from the 
Second Division, instead of by direct 
appointment outside the service ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): Yes, Sir; my atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact stated in 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question, and I have given careful con- 
sideration to the position of the Second 
Division clerks in the War Office. I 
think the hon. Member is mistaken in the 
inference he appears to draw from para- 
graphs 11 and 118 of the Commissioners’ 
Report, and he will find an opinion 
plainly expressed by them in paragraphs 
53 and 54, which is directly opposed to 
that inference. The present condition of 
the War Office establishment is, I fear, 
not favourable to any immediate prospect 
of special selections from the Second 
Division for appointment to the First. 
The number of First Division clerks is 
still largely in excess of our requirements. 
That excess is in course of reduction, 
and the only addition that can be justi- 
fied at present is the occasional introduc- 
tion by open competition into the First 
Division of one or two younger men, in 
order to secure among its members the 
gradation of age which is necessary for 
the efficiency of such a body. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether there are not several-clerks in 
the Second Class at the War Office who 
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have already been recommended by their 
superior officers for promotion to the 
First Division ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of that fact, but 
I believe there are some who are 
qualified for the duties that might 
be entrusted to them. I _ have, 
however, explained the reasons why, in 
the present condition of the War Office, 
it is practically impossible for us to exer- 
cise that power of exceptional selection 
which the:Commissioners recommend shall 
be occasionally exercised. 


CLARE COUNTY INFIRMARY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Government will give facilities for 
the passing of an Act to place the Clare 
County Infirmary under popular control, 
in the same way as “ The Galway Hos- 
pital Act, 1892,” placed the Galway 
Infirmary under the control of an elected 
Board ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The case of the Galway 
Infirmary was e tional. A deadlock 
had arisen, and infirmary was prac- 
tically dying out. This necessitated the 
exceptional legislation referred to. No 
such exceptional circumstances exist in 
the case of the Clare Infirmary, and 
it would not, therefore, be practicable 
to consider its case apart from the other 
infirmaries in Ireland. 


CROWN AND SESSIONAL CROWN SOLI- 
CITORS IN IRELAND. 


Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of [reland whether, act- 
ing on the Report of a Committee in 
1883, it was decided that, as opportunity 
offered, the offices of Crown and Sessional 
Crown Solicitor in Ireland should be 
amalgamated, and whether the then Law 
Officers of the Crown drew up rules for 
such amalgamation ; whether the rules 
have been strictly adhered to since ; why 
these rules have been departed from on 
the death of the late Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for Antrim; and what extra 
expense is incurred by the departure from 
the rules ? 
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CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
may also at the same time ask the Chief 
Secretary if he will explain why, although 
in consequence of the Report of a Com- 
mittee in 1883 it was resolved that, as 
vacancies occurred, the offices of Crown 
Solicitor and Sessional Crown Solicitor 
should be amalgamated, and rules were 
then drawn up to carry out such 
arrangement which have been (except 
in the recent case of the county of 
Antrim) observed ever since, the prac- 
tice has been departed from on the 
oceurrence of the late vacancy in the 
King’s County, when Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell, Sessional Crown Solicitor, was 
passed over and a fresh appointment 
made to the superior office ; were there any, 
and what, objections to Mr. Mitchell ; 
and what additional expense will be in- 
volved by this fresh departure ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY Prhe reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman was inaudible in 
the Reporters’ Gallery. ] 

Captain M*CALMONT : May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether a rule 
was not laid down in 1883, by which, 
when the Crown or Sessional Crown 
Solicitor was over 65 years of age, it was 
directed the amalgamation of the offices 
should not take place ? 

An hon. Memper: And was not that 
recommendation followed by a Treasury 
Minute ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire. 

Captain M‘SCALMONT : May I ask 
if the gentleman appointed for the County 
Antrim is the person who acted as 
election agent for the hon. Member for 
Kerry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really do not 
know. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if I 
interfered in any way with this appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
certainly did not interfere. 

An hon. Memser : In connection with 
this matter, may I ask if the right hon, 
Gentleman is aware that the former 
solicitor who occupied the office of Crown 
Solicitor for Antrim is 71 years of age, 
and that he was consequently over the age, 
and that made it impossible toamalgamate 
the two offices ? 

Mr.J. MORLEY : May I appeal to you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether notice ought not to 
be given of these questions ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that 
most of the supplementary questions put 
on this matter ought to have been given 
notice of. 


ANTRIM DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Carrain M‘*CALMONT: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how long Mr. A. 
Hamill has been a Governor of the 
District Lunatic Asylam for Antrim ; 
how many meetings of the Board have 
there been in the last three years ; how 
many of these meetings has Mr. Hamill 
attended ; and what was the reason for 
his recent removal from the Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The gentleman 
referred to was not appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to be a Governor of 
Antrim Asylum for 1893 by reason of 
personal considerations, but on the 
general grounds on which His Excellency 
acted in constituting the Asylum Boards 
for 1893, which I have already fully 
explained to the House. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether the gentleman named was 


passed over because he was a Unionist, 


although he was also a Roman Catholic ? 


Mr. SEXTON : Was the gentleman 
named recommended by other local 
bodies ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
These are supplemental questions of 
which notice ought to be given. 


PENALTIES ON ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the Fifth Report of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination, dated 
April 2Ist, 1892; whether he has 
observed that this Report was signed 
by every member of the Commission ; 
and whether he is prepared to carry out 
the recommendations of the Report by 
amending the Law so as to abolish 
repeated penalties in respect of the non- 
vaccination of the same child, and to 
secure that persons imprisoned for non- 
payment of vaccination fines shall “ not 
be subjected to the treatment awarded to 
criminals ” ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, East Fife): I propose, in the 
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course of a few days, to introduce a Bill 
to give effect to the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, 


NAVAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether, in or about the year 1855, 
a Proclamation was issued stating in 
effect that all five years’ men who volun- 
teered for 10 years would become en- 
titled under certain conditions to a 
pension of 6d. per day; whether he 
can lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of such Proclamation ; and whether 
the terms of such Proclamation, as to 
grant of pensions, have been adhered to 
by the Admiralty in all cases; and, if 
not, on what principle have pensions 
been refused to those entitled to them 
under the terms of the Proclamation ? 


*THe CIVIL LORD or tue 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, 
Dundee) : No such Proclamation can be 
traced, but the hon. and learned Member 
perhaps refers to a Fleet Circular of June 
14, 1853, in which a passage occurs that 
the Admiralty reserve to themselves a 
discretionary power of awarding pensions 
of 6d. a day after 10 years’ service, to 
all men in or who may hereafter enter 
the Navy, whenever t Lordships may 
think proper to do so. This discre- 
tionary power has been very rarely exer- 


cised. 


RICHMOND PARK. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether anything 
can be done to give the public better 
access te Richmond Park through 
Clarence and Priory Lanes, which would 
materially shorten the distance for per- 
sons coming from London ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. G. 8. Suaw Lerevre, 
Bradford, Central): The road to Clarence 
Gate is a private road, and till lately was 
in the ownership of a person who refused 
access by it to Richmond Park. It has 
recently, however, passed into the hands 
of another gentleman, Mr. Hugh Smith, 
who takes a different view. In return 
for a concession I have been able to 
make him, he will open the road to the 
public provided the Local Authorities 
will agree to repair it. This, I think, 
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will be a very good arrangement, and as 
soon as the road is open Clarence Gate 
will be opened. 


CATHOLIC SOLDIERS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state the 
number of Catholic soldiers in Ireland ; 
the number of Catholic teachers in Army 
schools in that country ; the number of 
Catholic children in Army schools in 
Treland ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Returns show that, including the men 
on the permanent staff of the Militia, 
there are 7,000 Catholic soldiers in Ire- 
land. As far as is known, there are five 
schooimasters, 10 schoolmistresses, and 
15 pupil teachers and monitresses teach- 
ing in the Army schools in Ireland who 
are Catholics. The religious persuasion 
of assistant teachers and soldier assistants 
is not known; some, however, of the latter 
are specially selected as being Catholics. 
The number of Catholic children attend- 
ing the schools is not known. 


KILRUSH WORKING MEN'S CLUB. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a report con- 
tained in The Times of the'12th January, 
1893, of a resolution passed at the 
Kilrush Working Men’s Club (the Rev. 
Father Scanlan presiding), protesting 
against the way in which the police force 
of that town has been managed for some 
time, and the consequent increase of riots 
and outrages ; and whether any, and what, 
steps have been taken to put an end to 
this state of affairs ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention was 
drawn’‘to the resolution referred to some 
days previously to the newspaper report 
mentioned in the question, and adequate 
notice has been taken of the conduct of 
the responsible police officials on the 
occasion. I may add that the occurrences 
which were the immediate cause of the 
resolution took place on the night of the 
31st December last, and that no farther 
disturbance or outrage has since been 
committed in Kilrush. The Sergeant of 
Police, who was primarily to blame for 
inaction on the night of 31st December, 
has been reduced in rank, and the Dis- 
trict Inspector, though the Magistrate 
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exonerated him from blame in connection 
with the occurrences, has been transferred 
to another station. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether several 
eases of pleuro-pneumonia have been 
detected amongst animals landed from 
the United States of America in this 
country since the month of July; and if 
he can state the total number of animals 
which were slaughtered by order of the 
Board of Agriculture in connection with 
the imports of Canadian cattle, amongst 
whom pleuro-pneumonia was discovered 
in October last, the number of different 
places, and the localities at which the 
slaughter was effected, and the amount 
paid in compensation ? 

*Mr. LENG (Dundee): At the same 
time, I will ask the*right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the serious injury which will be in- 
flicted on the agriculturists in several 
large districts in Scotland if the importa- 
tion of cattle for feeding purposes from 
Canada should be prohibited during the 
coming season ; whether he has received 
any represeytations from the Dominion 
Government as to the non-existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in Canadian cattle ; 
and whether he can yet indicate what 
course the Board of Agriculture is likely 
to take on the subject ? I may also ask 
him in how many of the Canadian cattle 
slaughtered in Scotland pleuro-pneumonia 
was detected ; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that eminent 
veterinary surgeons were divided in 
opinion, and that some asserted that such 
animals were not affected by that disease 
but by another which was not contagious? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE 
(Mr. H. Garpner, Essex, Saffron 
Walden): In reply to the first para- 
graph of the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that since 
July last 41 cases of pleuro-pneumonia, 
forming part of 18 different cargoes, have 
been discovered amongst cattle imported 
from the United States. With regard 
to Canada, the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered by order of the Board of Agri- 
culture, in consequence of the discovery of 
pleuro-pneumonia amongst two cargoes 
imported from Montreal in October last, 
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was 1,394. These cattle had been traced 
to 79 different places in the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, 
Kincardine, Perth and Ross. The amount 
paid in compensation was £18,130, but 
against this must be set a sum of 
£8,664 received for the carcases, &c. 
Four diseased animals in all were dis- 
covered amongst those imported, a fifth 
being a home-bred animal, which had been 
in contact with one of the beasts brought 
from Canada. 
veterinarians and others in Scotland as to 
whether the disease detected was con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, but the verdict 
pronounced by my own professional 
advisers was unanimous and unhesitating. 
Immediately upon the discovery of the 
diseased animals inquiries were instituted 
by the Canadian Government, and I was 
assured that after the most exhaustive 
examination in every part of the country 
not a single case of pleuro-pneumonia 
was found to exist. I could not, how- 
ever, resist the conclusion—although I 
confess I arrived at it with the greatest 
regret and reluctance—that the arrival of 
the diseased animals indicated either the 
existence of some centre of disease in 
Canada unknown to the authorities there, 
or some deficiency in the law relating to 
the importation of cattle? into the 
Dominion, and this being so, I had no 
alternative under the Statute but to with- 
draw the privilege of free entry. I am 
aware of the strong desire felt in some 
districts of Scotland that the privilege 
should be restored, and I should be very 
glad to find myself able to give effect to 
those wishes. I cannot say, however, 
that there is as yet any such material 
alteration in the position as would justify 
me in doing so, but I shall give my most 
attentive consideration to any further 
representations on the subject which may 
reach me, either from the Canadian 
Government or elsewhere. 


Advertising 


POLICE VOTES. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that at several of the older police 
stations in the Metropolis the sleeping 
dormitories are not divided into compart- 
ments, and that the constables occupying 
them were, at the last Registration 
Courts, struck off the Register of Voters, 
and thereby disfranchised; and whe- 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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ther he will take steps to remedy this for 
the convenience of the men, and also for 
enabling them to exercise the franchise 
to which they are entitled ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is a fact that at 
the older police stations, which include 
some of the most important in the 
Metropolis, the dormitories are not 
divided into compartments. I am not 
aware to what extent the claims of con- 
stables to vote have been disallowed on 
this ground ; but I am informed that the 
Revising Barrister at Hammersmith 
allowed the claims of 35 policemen, 
who slept in common rooms at the 
Hammersmith station-house, to be put on 
the Register in respect of a £10 occupa- 
tion qualification. In all the new 
stations the men have separate cubicles, 
and the same arrangement is adopted in 
the older ones as they are from time to 
time rebuilt. But I cannot sanction the 


in Uniform. 


expenditure of public money in the 
making of structural alterations, which 
are not needed for reasons of administra- 
tive convenience or efficiency, for the 
sole purpose of increasing the number of 
Parliamentary voters. 


ADVERTISING IN UNIFORM. 


Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
a custom has recently sprung up for men, 
in the employ of advertising firms, to 
parade in streets wearing the uniform of 
the various branches of Her Majesty’s 
Army ; and whether steps can be taken 
to prevent this form of advertising ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We have no power to prevent civilians 
from dressing in travesties of military 
uniforms, but precautions are taken that 
disused Army uniforms shall not be worn. 
The contractors to whom disused Army 
clothing is sold are bound by their con- 
tracts not to resell it in the United 
Kingdom, unless so altered as no longer 
to be recognisable. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in consequence of 
men beirg seen parading the streets of 
London in French military uniforms, the 
French Ambassador protested, and that 
in consequence the practice of degrading 
French uniforms was discontinued. Will 
not the right hon. Gentleman interfere in 
a like manner to protect English 
uniforms ? 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Are the 
contractors under penalties for infringe- 
ment of the contracts in this respect ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask for notice of that question. 
I was not aware of any protest as to the 
French uniforms, but I may remind the 
hon. Member that I am only responsible 
for British uniforms. 


SCHOOL FEES IN IRELAND. 


Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, in view of the loss of income 
sustained by the national teachers of 
Ireland, owing to the abolition of school 
fees, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to so increase the capitation grant 
as to make good the loss in income of 
which the teachers complain ? 


Mr.J.MORLEY : The Irish Education 
Act of 1892 provides £210,000 a year as 
a school grant, payable on the condition 
that in schools where the average rate of 
school fees received in the year 1891 
was not in excess of 6s. per pupil in 
average attendance school fees shall be 
abolished. In any school, however, 
that had an average rate of school fees 
in excess of 6s. fees may still be charged, 
in so far that the average rate shall not 
in future be greater than the excess in 
1891 over the 6s. per pupil. The total 
school fees, including the excess rate, 
received by the teachers in 1891 was 
£98,000, and in view of the amount of 
the school grant, which not only com- 
pensates for that possible loss, but adds 
£112,000, it is not possible to understand 
the reference in the question to loss of 
‘income. The capitation grant is only 
one of the forms in which under the 
Act the school grant is- payable to each 
-teacher. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
PENSION FUND. 


Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether there is any truth in 
the rumours that a deficiency has been 
found to exist in the Pension Fund ol 
the national teachers of Ireland ; if so, 
what is the amount of said deficiency, 
and how has it arisen ; and whether the 
~Government intend to make provisien to 
meet it ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
Perhaps my hon. Friend will allow me 
to answer the question. The Report of 
the actuaries upon the Pension Fund of 
the national teachers in Ireland has been 
recently received and is under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. When a de- 
cision is arrived at we shall be pre- 
pared to communicate it to the House. 


Dr. KENNY: Will the 


Railway. 


Report 


state how the deficiency has arisen ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes; it will 
go into that fully. 


ALLEGED SCHOOL BOYCOTTING AT 

NEW MARKET-ON-FERGUS., 
*Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the statement made by The 
Times Irish correspondent in the issue 
of that newspaper of the 2nd instant, 
that the national school at Newmarket-on- 
Fergus is at present being boycotted, 
owing to the refusal of the teacher to 
expel the son of an evicted farm care- 
taker; that the children attending the 
school, to the number of 990, left in a 
body, and that their parents have in- 
timated their intention of not allowing 
them to return until the caretaker’s son 
has been expelled ; and, if such report 
be accurate, what steps Her Majesty's 
Government intend taking in the 
matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The school re- 
ferred to is not at present boycotted, 
although I am informed by the con- 
stabulary that on the 24th and 25th ult, 
the pupils, or nearly all of them, with- 
drew from the school because of the 
attendance of the children of a caretaker, 
who, however, were not expelled from it. 


MOMBASA-VICTORIA RAILWAY, 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether all the Reports from Captain 
Macdonald, R.E., relating to the survey 
of the Mombasa-Victoria Railway, have 
now been received at the Foreign Office ; 
and whether they will be included 
amongst the Papers relating to Uganda 
which are to be laid upon the Table; 
and, if not, whether it would be possible 
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to present all Captain Macdonald’s Re- 
ports upon the railway survey together 
in one Blue Book ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The latest Report, which is the 
only one not yet presented to Parliament, 
is included in the Papers distributed to- 
day. 


KERCKHOVEN’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is in a 
position to give any information with 
respect to the expedition of the Congo 
Free State, under Lieutenant Van der 
Kerckhoven, which was reported to have 
entered the British sphere of influence in 
the neighbourhood of Wadelai; and 
whether the expedition still remains 
within the limits of the British sphere of 
influence, or whether it has returned ? 

*Sir E. GREY : We have been unable 
to obtain any reliable information as to 
the nature, objects, or results of this ex- 
pedition. We do not know whether it 
ever enteréd the British sphere, nor, if it 
did so, whether it has advanced or re- 
treated. 


DAUGHTERS OF DECEASED BENGAL 
CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if a Memorial has been received 
from the daughters of deceased Bengal 
Civil servants complaining that the 
pensions to which they are entitled of 
£100 a year in England are reduced 
when they reside in India to the equiva- 
lent of about £45, or 720 rupees ; and if 
he can inform the House upon what 
principle and for what reason ladies re- 
siding with relations in India are de- 
prived of more than half the pension 
paid for by their fathers ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
answer to the first question is, Yes. 
In reply to the second question, I 
have to inform the hon, Member that 
under the Rules of the Bengal Civil 
Fund there have been ever since 
1804 two rates of pension for the 
daughters of deceased subscribers— 
namely, 720 rupees for residents in India 
and £100 for residents in Europe. It is 
upon these rates that the subscriptions of 
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deceased members have been calculated ; 
and if either rate were to be raised the 
pensioners wouid be receiving more than 
has been paid for by their fathers, and 
the excess weuld have to be provided at 
the cost of the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: In conse- 
quence of the hon. Gentleman's answer, 
I beg to give notice that I shall call 
attention to this matter in Committee, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
what has caused the delay in the erection 
of the new buildings for the South 
Kensington Museum, and when it is 
proposed to proceed with their erection ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The new 
buildings at South Kensington involve a 
very large outlay of money — about 
£400,000—and in view of the many other 
public buildings in progress, which will 
cause a great increase to the Building 
Vote for the next financial year, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has found 
himself unable to include any aimount 
for that year for the commencement of 
the South Kensington extensions. 

Mr. WHITMORE: But were not 
designs for the new buildings accepted ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
that the plans have been approved 
and are being worked out by the 
architect. 


THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade upon what basis it is intended 
to form the proposed Department of 
Labour, and whether workers would be 
adequately represented thereon ; and if it 
will include Ireland ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The full particulars asked 
for will be set forth in a Memorandum 
which will be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
BOARDS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Government intend to promote the 
establishment of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Boards ; and, if so, is it intended 
to secure some representation of labour 


on those Boards ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The answer to 
both. questions is in the affirmative. 
Notices already appear on the Paper. 


THE TRANSIT OF IRISH CATTLE. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, in 
view of the many serious and continuous 
complaints respecting the condition of 
live stock caused by cross-Channel transit, 
it is the intention of the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the present system, and 

ropose a remedy ? 

*Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): May I ask whether, seeing 
that it is difficult to ascertain whether 
the injury to these animals occurs in 
Ireland or when at sea, the right hon. 
Gentleman will, in any enquiry, secure 
the co-operation of the Irish Departments 
concerned ? $ 

Mr. GARDNER: I am aware that 
complaints have at various times been 
made with regard to the arrangements 
for the transit of cattle from Ireland to 
Great Britain, but from the fact that no 
representations have recently reached me 
on the subject I had hoped that some 
improvement had taken place. The 
matter is one of considerable difficulty, 
but so far as lies within our power we 
are taking steps to remedy some of the 
more obvious evils, and I am considering 
whether further legislation on the subject 
is feasible. I need scarcely say that I 
shall be happy to receive and to consider 
any further information on the subject 
with which it may be in the power of 
the hon. Member to supply me. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Partick, if he 
will give notice of his question I will 
endeavour to answer it. 


HOUSING THE WORKING CLASSES AT 
MULLINGAR. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the Irish Board 
of Works have refused a loan to the Mul- 
lingar Town Commissioners for the erec- 
tion of houses for the working classes under 
“The Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890,” on the ground that the Com- 
missioners are not an Urban Sanitary 
Authority ; and whether, having regard 
to the fact that Section 99 of said Act 
empowers any Town Commissioners, 
existing for paving, lighting, and cleans- 
ing, to take advantage of the Act, he will 
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direct the Board of Works to re-consider 
their decision in the matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am afraid I 
cannot add anything to the answer given 
by my Predecessor to a similar question 
on the 30th May, 1892, to the effect that 
the Board of Works are advised that they 
have no power to do what is asked. 
It is open to the Commissioners to apply 
to the Local Government Board to be 
constituted an Urban Sanitary Authority, 
under Section 7 of the Public Health 
Act. 


BANKRUPTCY ABUSES. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been called to a leading article in the 
Daily Chronicle of the 17th January 
last with reference to certain alleged 
abuses connected with the sale of parcels 
of book debts by Official Receivers in 
Bankruptcy ; and whether he will inquire 
into the matter, with a view to prevent 
such abuses in future ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has been called to the article in question, 
and the matter is having my careful con- 
sideration. I shall be glad to have 
information of any specific instances in 
which it is alleged that undue hardship 
has arisen to debtors from the sale of 
book debts. Meantime, I am considering 
what steps can be taken to prevent the 
power of sale being used oppressively. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware of the fact 
that children cannot be employed in coal 
mines until they have reached the age of 
12, and that since the Ist of January of 
this year they cannot be employed in 
factories and workshops as_half-timers 
until they are 11 years of age, but may, 
according to existing bye-laws, leave 
school at 10 if the requisite standard is 
passed, and whether the Education De- 
partment propose to take any steps to 
remedy this state of things ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. Acranp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The facts 
mentioned in the question indicate 
a state of the law as to school attend- 
ance which is far from being satis- 
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factory, and to which attention has been 
called in many quarters, especially by 
the Trades Union Congress, with whose 
Parliamentary Committee the hon, Mem- 
ber is so closely connected. The law on 
the subject is complicated, and the re- 
medies suggested, now that’ individval 
examination of standard children is no 
longer the rule, are somewhat various. 
I have already arranged for the appoint- 
mert of a small Committee, with one 
representative from the Home Office, one 
from the Education Department, and one 
from the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade, which will set out clearly 
the state of facts in its bearing on school 
attendance and child labour, and will also 
report on the exact conditions now in force 
in certain foreign countries which are 
much in advance of us in this matter. 
Their Report will be laid before the 
House. Meantime, in view of the 
Factory Act Clause mentioned in the 
question, which came into force on 
January Ist last, it would probably be 
well to lay down at once that no child 
under 11 shall be totally exempt from 
school attendance, whatever standard it 
may have passed. This is a very small 
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step in advance; but as I imagine the 
House wouid be willing to take it 
immediately, I shall be prepared to intro- 
-duce a Bill for the purpose. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Will the Report be presented to 
the House ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir. 


NEW LINE TO KYLEAKIN. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government have agreed to 
grant a subsidy to the Highland Railway 
Company towards the cost of extending 
their line from Strome Ferry to Kyleakin ; 
and, if so, whether the grant will be made 
upon the condition that the pier at 
Kyleakin shall not become the private 
property of the Highland Railway Com- 
pany ; upon what conditions generally the 
grant will be made ; and whether, having 
regard to the great need of railway com- 
munication in the West Highlands, the 
Government will make a grant in aid of 
railway extensions to Ullapool and 
Aultbea ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The grant of £45,000 to 
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the Highland Railway Company, towards 
the cost of extending their line from 
Strome Ferry to Kyleakin, has been made 
on the condition that the money shal! be 
paid on the line and pier being opened 
for traffic ; and that, whilst the pier will 
be deemed part of the undertaking of the 
company, it will be subject to the pro- 
visions of that company’s Bill as passed 
by Parliament. I am now in communi- 
cation with the Board of Trade about the 
regulations which should be adopted with 
regard to the pier. The Treasury has 
not sanctioned any other grant in aid 
except that on account of the Kyleakin 
extension and pier. 


IRISH LIGHTS. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what was the amount of the fund aceu- 
mulated by the Dublin Ballast Board, 
when the control of that body passed in 
1854 into English hands; and whether 
the fund referred to, although an Irish 
fund, was appropriated by the Board of 
Trade to the uses of the United Kingdom ; 
and, if so, by virtue of what enactment ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: By an Aet of 
1853, the funds and revenues of Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses, and the Port ef Dublin 
Corporation, were, together with certain 
fees -received by the Board of Trade, 
amalgamated and formed into the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund. The net amount 
contributed to the fund by the Port of 
Dublin Corporation was some £78,924. 
The Mercantile Marine Fund, which is 
only responsible for the maintenance of 
general passing lights, took over the duty 
of completing the construction as well as 
the maintenance of certain Irish local 
lights. The cost of completing these 
local lights amounted to some £20,000, 
and the net cost of maintenance, after de- 
ducting the dues received, to some £3,780 
a year. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state the number of 
labourers’ cottages in respect of which 
schemes have been adopted by the Boards 
of Guardians in the various Poor Law 
Unions of the County of Dublin, but 
which have not yet been erected; the 
dates on which the schemes referred to 
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were respectively adopted ; and the ex- 
planation of the delay that has occurred 
in carrying the schemes into execution ? 
I will also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
at the same time whether his attention 
has been directed to the delays incident 
to the working of the Labourers’ Acts in 
Ireland ; and whether he will take into 
his favourable consideration the pro- 
priety of giving facilities to a measure 
designed to put an end to those delays, 
if introduced by a private Member, or of 
introducing such a measure himself in the 
course of the present Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Local Government Board that the 
number of cottages referred to is 120, 
and that the schemes were made by the 
Guardians in July and August of last 
year and, in respect of one division of 
the North Dublin Union, so late as 
January last. After the adoption of a 
scheme, the Acts; require other pre- 
liminaries to be gone through by the 
the Board of Guardians before the 
scheme, can be submitted for the approval 
of the Local Government Board, e.g., 
advertisements have to be published, 
notices served on the owners and occu- 
piers of the lands affected by the 
scheme. All this takes about three 
months. In the case of the Celbridge 
Union, although the scheme was made 
by the Guardians in July last, it has not 
yet been lodged with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in other cases in which 
schemes have been received by the Local 
Government Board dates have already 
been fixed for the holding of the neces- 
sary inquiries by their Inspectors. This 
latter observation applies to the schemes 
for Balrothery Union, and for two of the 
divisions of the North Dublin Union. 

Mr. CLANCY : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as these delays 
often extend to a year and a-half or two 
years, he will consider the propriety of 
amending the law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The delay more 
often than not is due to the Boards of 
Guardians rather than to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say whether the scheme for the 
North Dublin Union was not adopted by 
the Guardians, whether the occupier of 
the land offered no opposition, and that 
the delay in advertising the scheme is 
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not due to the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Works ? 

" Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not the 
particulars, but I will inquire. 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. EDWARD STANLEY (Lanca- 
shire, S.E., West Houghton) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
pleuro-pneumonia has been so successfully 
dealt with and solargely diminished under 
the Act of 1890, he has any intention of 
introducing a Bill to enable the Board of 
Agriculture to deal with swine fever in 
the same manner ? 

Mr. GARDNER: The conditions 
under which swine fever is contracted and 
spread are not identical with those which 
exist in the case of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and any measure for effectively dealing 
therewith would necessarily differ in 
several important respects from the Act 
to which the hon. Member refers. I am, 
however, very anxious to ascertain 


whether any more effective measures can 
‘be adopted for the prevention and ex- 
tirpation of this disease, and I have 
accordingly arranged for the appoint- 


ment of a Departmental Committee to 
consider the whole subject. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice has consented to act as 
Chairman of that Committee, and I hope 
that the inquiry will not be a very long 
one. 


THE IRISH COMMISSION OF THE 
PEACE. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
consent to the Return relating to the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland on 
the Paper for this day ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
have no objection to this Return. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of the Minutes of the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, having 
relation to the changes recently proposed 
to be made in the national system of 
education, with a Copy of the Correspon- 
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dence between the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Secretary of the Board ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: As I said on 
Friday, subject to the approval of the 
National Board, the Correspondence will 
be laid on the Table. 


Dr. MCBRIDE'S ESTATE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is the 
cause of the delay in advancing the 
purchase-money of the estate of Dr. 
McBride, Dungourney, County Cork, 
the sale of which, to the tenants, under 
the Ashbourne Act, was _ sanctioned 
nearly three years ago ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners report that the cause of 
delay is that the solicitor for the vendor 
failed to take the necessary steps to 
complete the sales, and that upon his 
being served on the 4th ult. with a 
notice that the cases would be dismissed 
for delay, he lodged the final schedule of 
incumbrances and the draft vesting 
orders. It rests with him to complete 
the proceedings and obtain the advances. 


THE WRECK OF THE #£WILY. 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will lay on the Table 
of the House the Report of the Officer 
of the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
who was sent by the Commissioners 
early last year to inspect the wreck of 
the Emily lying on Briggs Reef, off 
Groomsport, reported as a serious danger 
to the Groomsport lifeboat crew, and 
also to the local fishermen, in the dis- 
charge of their duties ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. 


Member desires to move for the Report 
to which he refers, I shall offer no 


objection. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any steps have 


been, or will be, taken on the falling in 


of leases under which lands are held from 
the Crown in the Falkland Islands, to 
facilitate the purchase of these lands on 
reasonable terms by the inhabitants of 
the islands ? 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamiets, Poplar) : 
The Law Officers of the Crown advised 
that, on the falling in of Crown leases in 
the Falkland Islands, the lessees are en- 
titled to a renewal of their leases for 21 
years, unless the land is required for sale 
or for public purposes. The Secretary 
of State had, therefore, no power to 
modify the terms of the leases. But the 
Governor of the Falkland Islands has 
been instructed, if he is satisfied that 
there is a real demand for the purchase 
of land on the part of inhabitants of the 
colony, to reserve and put up for sale by 
auction suitable portions of land of which 
the leases have fallen in, with due con- 
sideration to all the interests involved. 


THE RELEASE OF IRISH PRISONERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the names, 
sentences, and offences of the prisoners 
released under the late Government, and 
the number of years they would still 
have had to serve ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I would ask the 
hon. Member to defer this question until 
Thursday next, as the collection of the 
information required entails local inquiry 
and care in its preparation. 


PIECE WORK IN GOVERNMENT DOCK- 
YARDS, 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that in consequence 
of the reductions made in November last 
in the piece work prices paid to riveters 
and drillers in Devonport Dockyard, that 
each week since such reductions several 
men have been unable to earn sufficient 
to cover their weekly wages, and in con- 
sequence have been checked sums 
ranging from Is, to 10s. per week; and 
whether he will advise the Admiralty to 
at once revert to the scale previously in 
force, and to refund to each workman such 
sums as have been deducted, so that he 
may not suffer a loss caused by the pre- 
sent scale of remuneration ? 

*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
This question is one that affects 
all the dockyards, and from Returns 
obtained it appears the reduction 
in the piece-work rates has operated 
in a different degree at the various 
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yards. The matter is one which has 
heen inquired into by myself and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty when recently 
taking evidence from the workmen, and 
I would ask my hon. Friend not to press 
his question pending a decision being 
arrived at on the general questions con- 
nected with the pay of the workmen. 


Alleged Insolvent 


THE ESSEX FISHING GROUNDS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that mud, 
old iron, and rubbish are being daily 
discharged on to the Essex fishing 
grounds from Admiralty lighters off 
Sheerness, and whether he can state 
when this nuisance will be abated ? 
*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : 
As the hon, Member has already 
been informed, steps have been taken 
to investigate the grievance of which 
he complains. A Report has just 
been received from Commander Tizard 
aud Mr. Fryer, of the Board of Trade, 
who have held the investigation, and 
this Report will receive the early con- 
sideration of the Admiralty. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN 
INDIA, 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that by a Resolution, September 
25th, 1891, No. 4033, the Government 
of India 


“ Prohibited the smoking or the consumption 
of opium and its preparations in any other form 
on the premises ; ”” 
that in Clause 6 of the Resolution His 
Excellency the Governor General points 
out that 


“The adoption of this measure involves the 
risk of unlicensed places being established,” 


trusts that 


“ Local Governments will adopt the preven- 
tive measures best calculated to minimise this 
risk,” 


and expresses the hope that 


“The orders should be brought into force 
everywhere on the first opportunity ” ; 


has the India Office received from the 
Government of the North West Provinces 
and Oudh a copy of a Circular headed 
“ Confidential, No. 1 of 1892, D. 26,” 


issued by T. Stoker, Esquire, Civil 
Service Commissiener of Excise, North 
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West Provinces, to all the Commissioners 
and Collectors of the North West 
Provinces and Oudh, stating that it is 
the opinion of the Board of Revenue that 
it is not altogether advisable that opium 
smoking dens should be suppressed, 
that— 

“The known conditions of opium smoking 
render the maintenance of some common place 
for the consumption of the drug an almost 
absolute necessity, and no effort should be made 
to suppress such places, as it is better that they 
should be known, and thus be liable to super- 
vision ” ; 
on what date did the Confidential 
Cireular reach the India Office; and is 
it the eustom for Provincial Governments 
in India to set aside, by Confidential 
Cireulars to Commissioners and Collee- 
tors, the Gazetted Resolutions of fhe 
Viceroy and his Council ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
passages quoted by my hon. Friend from 
the Blue Book of January, 1892, on the 
“Consumption of Opium in India,” are 
given with practical accuracy. The 
Cireular to which he refers has not been 
received from India. On the 23rd of 
November last my hon. Friend called my 
attention to the matter, and on the 25th 
of that month a letter was sent to the 
Government of India asking for informa- 
tion respecting it. No reply has yet 
been received. The answer to the last 
question is, No. 


ALLEGED INSOLVENT IRISH UNIONS. 


Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the Poor 
Law Unions of Killarney and Skibbereen 
are in a financially insolvent condition ; 
and whether, having regard to the pre- 
vious history of those Poor Law Unions, 
it is the intention of the Government, 
through the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, to dissolve the present Boards 
and appoint Vice Guardians ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board report that the Skibbereen 
Union cannot be regarded as insolvent, 
and that in Killarney Union, owing to 
the unsatisfactory progress made by the 
collectors, the Guardians have largely 
overdrawn their account with their 
treasurer. The Local Government 
Board do not consider that the cireum- 
stances of either Union are such at pre- 
sent as to render it necessary to take the 
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step indicated in the last paragraph of the 
question. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Would it not be advisable, seeing the 
distress now prevalent, for the Board of 
Works to advance the necessary moneys 
to these unions free of interest ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That requires 
consideration. 


BRADLEY GREEN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has considered the Memorial 
recently presented to him by some of the 
inhabitants of Bradley Green, against the 
removal of the post office from the High 
Street; whether he is aware that the 
newly appointed Postmaster in that town 
is the Joeal Liberal agent ; and whether 
it is in accordance with the regulations of 
the Postal Service for Postmasters to take 
an active part in local politics ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have received the memorial to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I have also 
received a numerously signed memorial in 
support of the proposed removal of the 
post office at Bradley Green. From the 
information at present afforded me, the 
position of the new Sub-Postmaster’s 
premises appears to me to be sufficiently 
central to satisfy the requirements of the 
Department and the convenience of the 
public. I was not aware that the new 
Sub-Postmaster at Bradley Green was 
the local Liberal agent; but if he be so, 
he will have to give up the agency, Post 
Office servants, and especially Post- 
masters, being precluded by the regula- 
tions from taking an active part in 
politics, 


ARMY PAY. 
CotoxeL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there is any intention of 
assimilating the system of conducting the 
finances of the Army serving in England 
to that which prevails in India, in which 
country the actual cost of distributing the 
pay and auditing the accounts is much 
more economically done, although the 
number of the troops is considerably 
larger ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Army pay system has been recently 
reviewed, and the station organization 
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has been adopted with a saving of 
£20,000 a year. The conditions of the 
Army in India, which includes so many 
native troops, being entirely different from 
those of the Army at home, it is doubtful 
whether any advantage would follow from 
an attempt to assimilate their pay 
systems so closely as the hon, and gallant 
Member suggests. 


THE STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table a copy of the contract between 
the Irish Board of Works and the con- 
tractors for the Stranorlar and Glenties 
Railway ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I think it 
would be inconvenient to lay the contract 
in question upon the Table; but if my 
hon. Friend desires information on any 
particular point in connection with it, and 
will communicate with me, I will do my 
best to satisfy him, 


SCOTCH PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : I beg to 


ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the Government propose to deal, this 
Session, with the question of Private Bill 
Legislation for Scotland ? : 


Srr G. TREVELYAN: The Govern 
ment, having regard to the work they 
have already on hand, do not see a pros- 

t at present of dealing with Private 
Bill Legislation for Scotland. If there 
proves to be a very general concert of 
opinion among Scottish Members, which 
would enable a Bill on the question to be 
virtually an unopposed measure, the 
Government would be glad to favourably 
consider the matter. 


BELFAST AND THE IRISH LIGHTS 
BOARD. 


Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
consultation with the Board of Trade 
regarding the appointment of a represen- 
tative of the Dublin Corporation on the 
Irish Lights Board, he will also take 
into consideration the claims of Belfast 
to be similarly represented by a member 
of the Harbour Board ? 
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Dr. KENNY: I may also ask the! 


Chief Secretary whether his attention | 
has been directed to a letter addressed by | 
the High Sheriff of Dublin to the Dublin 
Corporation regarding the exclusion of 
the official representatives of the Dublin 
Corporation from the Committees of the 
Trish Lights Board; whether he has 
received from the Corporation of Dublin 
a communieation regarding the represen- 
tation of the Dublin Corporation upon 
the constitution of the Irish Lights 
Board ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Irish Government to consult with 
the Board of Trade with a view to 
giving effect to the suggestions of the | 
Dublin Corporation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So far as I am 
aware, neither the Irish Government nor 
the Board of Trade have a voice in the 
constitution of the Irish Lights Board, 
whieh is regulated by statute, nor in the 
constitution of their committees. 








THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, looking to the long period of 
time which has passed since it was 
agreed to by the late Government, the 
arbitration in respect of one point of 
difference between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
France, referring to the Newfoundland 
Fisheries, may now be considered at an 
end, and whether, before again promis- 
ing the French Government to introduce 
legislation, Her Majesty’s Government 
will take the House into its confidence ? 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The agreement for arbitration was entered 
mto by the French Government on the 
invitation of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment, and we have no reason to believe 
that the Government of France consider 
the engagement to be atan end. In fact, 
the matter has been more than once pressed 
on the attention of the British Govern- 
ment by that of France, and as lately as 
the end of May last year. 


SWAZILAND. 
Baron HENRY ve WORMS (Liver- 
pool, E. Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
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of the Convention of 1890, which 
expires this year, notice has been given, 
either by the Transvaal Government or 
by Her Majesty’s Government, under 
Article 9 of that Convention, to termi- 
nate the exising arrangement relative to 
the Government of Swaziland; and, if 
so, whether he will state if Her Majesty's 
Government is now negotiating with the 
President of the Transvaal Republic for 
the cession of Swaziland to that Re- 
public, with absolute jurisdiction over all 
European and Native affairs ? 

Mr. BUXTON: Notice of termina- 
tion of the Convention can be given at 
any time up to May 8th next. No such 


| notice has been given on either side, nor 


is it the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give any such notice. But 
they have authorised Sir Henry Loch to 


| intimate to the President that, if the 


South African Republic so desire, they 
are willing that he should go into confer- 
ence with the President, in accordance 
with the understanding between the late 
Government and the South African Re- 
public, in order that the arrangement of 
1890 should be re-considered. 

Baron H. pE WORMS: With refer- 
ence to the answer given by the Under 
Secretary, I wish to ask him whether he 
is aware that under the Convention of 
1890 the joint government was to con- 
tinue for three years, and not be termi- 
nated after the expiration of three years 
unless six months’ previous notice were 
given by either party; and, further, if 
he is aware that the Convention was 
signed by President Kruger and pre- 
sented to the Volksraad on August 4th, 
1890, and that, therefore, six months’ 
notice expired this month ? 

Mr. BUXTON: I must ask notice of 


the question ? 


THE DOWNPATRICK RIFLE RANGE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
has received a memorial from the Down- 
patrick Town Commissioners in reference 
to the annual training of the Sth 
Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, which for 
many years has taken place at Saul 
Camp, near Downpatrick ; and whether, 
in view of the facts that the excellent 
conduct of the regiment has given great 
satisfaction to the Military Authorities 
and to the townspeople, and that a 
suitable rifle range is available for the 
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Battalion, he will favourably consider 
the memorial, and approve of the annual 
training of the Battalion taking place, 
as formerly, in the neighbourhood of the 
county town, as its removal would entail 
expense, and cause serious injury to 
Downpatrick ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The memorial from Downpatrick has 
been received. The rifle range at Down- 


patrick is lreported to be open to objec- 
tion, and, apart from this fact, the 
regiment has not been trained at the 
Curragh since 1876, and the General 
Commanding in Ireland is anxious that 
it should have the advantage of instruc- 
tion at that camp. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Cotone, NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lerd Lieutenant 
of Ireland if, in‘lately refusing to confirm 
the new rule of the National Education 
Board, His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant assigned any reason for denying 
to the Christian Brothers this oppor- 
tunity of coming under the Board ; and, 
if so, would he now state thé reasons 
assigned ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the best 
answer to this question will be found in 
the correspondence which will be pub- 
lished. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN: When ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will put it on 
the Table as soon as possible. 


LONDONDERRY BARRACKS. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg io 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
is the cause of the delay in erecting the 
additional buildings to the Barracks in 
Londonderry, required for the purposes 
of Regimental Headquarters ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There has been some delay in this matter, 
but it is now being advanced as rapidly 
as possible. 


SKIBBEREEN POST OFFICE, 

Mr. EDWARD BARRY (Cork, S.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster Geneval 
whether he is aware that the old post 
office in Skibbereen, County Cork, was 
burned ; and whether the present accom- 
modation is inadequate and insufficient ; 
and, if so, what steps will be taken to 
provide the place with suitable postal 
accommodation ? 


Mr. Johnston 
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Mr. A. MORLEY : I am aware that 
the post office at Skibbereen was burnt 
in May last, and, as stated by my Prede- 
cessor in June last, the present temporary 
accommodation is admittedly inadequate. 
In May last the Town Commissioners 
proposed to erect suitable premises to be 
rented by the Postmaster, and authority 
was obtained for raising the allowance 
for office rent to enable him to accept 
the offer. Difficulties, however, have 
arisen, and I understand that the Com- 
missioners are to decide at a meeting 
to-day whether they will carry out their 
offer. 


SCOTCH'PRISONS CLERICAL STAFF, 


Mr.GR/EME WHITELAW (Lanark, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he has received the Report 
following the Independent Further 
Inquiry, instituted by the Marquess of 
Lothian in August last, into the claims 
of the Clerical Staff in Scotch Prisons ; 
and, if so, if he has submitted it with 
his recommendations to the Treasury for 
settlement ; and, if not, will he say for 
what reason the Report has beea so long 
delayed, and when a settlement may be 
expected ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: On the 
requisition of the Scottish Office the 
services of Mr. Duncan, Store Accountant, 
English Prison Department, were last 
August placed temporarily at its disposal 
to investigate the claims of the Clerical 
Staff of the Scotch Prisons. Mr. Duncan 
began his inquiry, but at the end of 
September was obliged to return to his 
duties in London before he lad finished. 
This occasioned considerable delay, and 
it was not until January 26th that Mr. 
Duncan sent in his Report. It is now 
under the consideration of this Office, and 
it will be disposed of in a few days. 


WEXFORD POST OFFICE. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the arrangements for 
the building of the new post office in 
Wexford are completed ; and, if so, when 
the work is expected to be begun ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The purchase of the 
site for the new Crown Post Office at 
Wexford has been completed, and the 
building plans are being prepared. 
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TYPE-WRITERS. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works if 
he will provide a supply of type-writing 
instruments for the use of Members of 
this House, and set apart a room for 
their use ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I shall be 
glad, if possible, to meet the hon. Member's 
wishes if he will communicate with me. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL, 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of Statefor India 
whether the Indian Government consulted 
the Secretary of State for India before 
restricting the right to trial by jury in 
eight districts of Bengai ? 
*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: 


answer is, “ No.” 


The 


THE CASE OF Mr. SANKEY. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


(Worcester, E.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Mr. Sankey, who was sum- 
moned to appear before the Justices of 


the Kings Heath Petty Sessional 
Division, on December 16th last, for 
having a chimney on fire ; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Sankey was represented 
by his clerk and his solicitor, who were 
prepared to admit the offence and pay any 
fine which might be imposed, but the 
Magistrates refused to adjudicate in the 
absence of Mr. Sankey, end issued a 
warrant for his arrest ; and whether, in so 
so doing, the Magistrates were acting in 
accordance with the general practice in 
such cases ; and, if not, whether he will 
direct the attention of the Magistrates to 
the usual method of dealing with these 
eases ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the case. It is true that a 
clerk appeared prepared to admit the 
offence and pay a fine. The Magistrates 
declined to adjudicate in Mr. Sankey’s 
absence, and issued a warrant of 
arrest. After the warrant had been 
issued the clerk retained a_ solicitor, 
but the Magistrates declined to 
re-open the case, The question of the 
issue of a warrant in summary cases is a 
matter for the discretion of the Magis- 
trates ; but I am advised that it is not 
usual in the Metropolitan Police Court 
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District, in the case of a summons for an 
offence punishable by a small fine, for a 
warrant to be applied for or granted 
when a person not a solicitor appears for 
the defendant and cffers to pay the fine. 
As a matter of discretion I concur in this 
view. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: Is the 
right hon, Gentleman aware that the 
Magistrates issued the warrant because 
they were advised they could not act 
otherwise. Under these circumstances, 
will he communicate his opinion to them ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I think it will be 
sufficient for the Magistrates to read in 
the Press the arswer I have given the 
hon. Gentleman. 


at Raphoe. 


DONEGAL MILITIA. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a memorial from the inhabitants 
of Lifford has been received by him re- 
lating to the question of billeting the 
Donegal Militia (Sth Battalion Ennis- 
killen Fusiliers) ; and, if so, whether he 
has decided upon billeting the regiment 
this year, or putting it under canvas ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have not received the memorial referred 
to. According to present arrangements, 
the battalion will be encamped at Lifford. 
There are so many objections to billeting 
troops during training that the practice 
is avoided whenever possible ; and there 
is good camping ground available at 


Liftord. 


AN ULSTER SPEECH AT RAPHOE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the language 
reported ia the Derry Sentinel of Tues- 
day, 31st January, to have been used at 
a meeting held in Raphoe on Monday 
last by Mr. John S. Weir, J.P., as 
follows :— 

“ Let it be made known that the Loyalists of 
Ulster relied on the men of Belfast to strike the 
note at the proper time and unfurl the flag, and 
call upon their fellow Loyalists to arm, (Loud 
cheers.)” 

And whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of bringing the same under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): Does 
any one in the North of Ireland attach 
any importance to these speeches ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I have sent the 
extract to the Lord Chancellor. I should 
say he would not think it worth while to 
take any notice of it. 


Dog Fighting in a 


WELSH COMMISSIONERS OF INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that the only Com- 
missioners of Income Tax in the district 
of Cerrig-y-druidion, Denbighshire, are 
the rectors of the four neighbouring 
parishes, namely, Cerrig - y - druidion, 
Penherrelas, Llangwm, and Llanfihangel, 
and that this circumstance causes great 
dissatisfaction in the locality ; whether 
there are other persons resident in the 
district duly qualified to act as Com- 
missioners ; and whether, in view of 
these facts, he will take steps to secure 
an alteration in the composition of the 
Commission referred to ? 


*TuHe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
The clergymen referred to in the ques- 
tion are on the list of Income Tax Com- 
missioners for the Division to which the 
parishes named belong, but the Board of 


Inland Revenue are not aware whether 
they are the only Commissioners. Inquiry 
is being made on the subject. The ap- 
pointment of Income Tax Commissioners 
is entirely in the competence of the Land 
Tax Commissioners of the county, who 
are appointed by Parliament. , If, however, 
inquiry shows the existence of the state 
of things suggested by the question, the 
Board of Inland Revenue would feel 
bound to address a communication to 
the Land Tax Commissioners on the 
subject. 


THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
it is his intention to lay upon the Table 
of -this House a statement as to the 
organisation and constitution of the new 
Labour Department, together with the 
appointments in connection therewith ; 
and whether he can state a time when 
such a Memorandum will be available 
for Members of this House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I propose, when 
all the arrangements are complete, to 
lay a Memorandum on the Table of the 
House, giving all the particulars de- 
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sired by the hon. Member. The Memo- 
randum will be ready immediately after 
Easter. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask -the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can state to the House 
the names of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the question 
of Old Age Pensions in connection with 
Poor Law relief ; and whether he can 
state to the House the terms of Reference 
to that Commission ? 


Mr. CLANCY : May I inquire also 
whether the Commission will extend its 
inquiry to Ireland, and whether Ireland 
will be represented on the Commission ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
names of the Commissioners have already 
appeared in the public newspapers. The 
terms of the Reference are to consider 
whether any alterations in the system 
of Poor Law relief are desirable in the 
case of persons whose destitution is 
caused by incapacity to work or old age, 
and whether assistance can be otherwise 
afforded. The intention of the Com- 
mission was that the inquiry should be 
confined to the case of England and 
Wales. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will the Govern- 
ment re-consider their decision not to 
include Ireland ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Com- 
mission has been completed, and it is 
already in working order. 


DOG FIGHTING IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


Mr. HOWELL : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the case of dog fighting, re- 
ported in the newspapers of Friday, 
February 3rd, which was brought before 
the Worship Street Police Court; and 
whether some further steps will be taken 
to deprive the landlord of the house and 
the house itself of the licence, for such 
cruelty to animals ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have instructed 
the police to bring the matter before the 
Licensing Justices when application is 
made for the renewal of this man’s 
licence. 





Uganda. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to the statement 
made in this House by the right hon. 
Member for the Ealing Division of 
Middlesex on the 9th June last year, 
when he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in which, on behalf of the late 
Government, he promised to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Old Age Pensions, at 
Greenwich Hospital; and whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill this Session to 
carry out the promise therein contained ? 


ApmiraL FIELD (Eastbourne): I 
had given notice of a similar question for 
Thursday, and I wish to ask whether it 
is in accordance with the usual feeling of 
courtesy that when one hon. Member has 
given notice of a question, and allowed 
the Government time to make full in- 
quiry, another should anticipate his 
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question by giving a similar notice 
within 24 hours ? 

Mr. KEARLEY: I was not aware 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
given notice of a question on the subject. 


This is the first time I have heard it. 
ApwiraL FIELD: It was in 
Votes on Friday morning. 

*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: My 
hon. Friend was good enough some weeks 
ago to call my attention to the statement 
of the noble Lord. The matter is now 
engaging the careful consideration of 
the Admiralty, and I cannot make any 
further statement now. 


the 


THE REDEMPTION OF TITHE RENT 
CHARGE, 

Str MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose any legislation this Session 
for the purpose of carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Redemption of Tithe Rent 
Charge ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gurapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not feel disposed, under the 
circumstances, to project any legislation 
on this subject. In consequence of the 
great pressure of subjects upon their con- 
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sideration, they could not hold out any 
hope of entering into such an under- 
taking during the present Session. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he can state the 
probable date of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I stated on 
Friday that the Report had not yet been 
received, 


VICEREGAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to state in 
how many cases cross-examination has 
been allowed, and in how many dis- 
allowed, in proceedings before Viceregal 
Commissions in Ireland, when the evi- 
dence was taken in public during the 
past 50 years ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Since 1849 
cross-examination appears to have been 
allowed, so far as we can make out, in 
12 cases out of 19. Cross-examination 
is not known to have taken place in the 
remaining cases. 

Mr. CARSON : Was cross-examina- 
tion refused in any of the other cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no infor- 
mation upon that point. Itis not known 
to have taken place. 

Mr. PAUL: May I ask whether, 
apart from a Statutory Commission, to 
which power is given by Parliament, 
there is any difference between a Royal 
and Viceregal Commission, except a 
purely formal one in the matter of issue ; 
one being issued in the name of the 
Queen, and the other in the name of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think my hon. 
Friend is perfectly right. There is no 
difference except a purely formal one in 
the matter of issue. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I gave notice of a ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister for to-day, but, 
as I gathered that his speech on Friday 
night contained an answer to that question, 
I asked that it should be withdrawn from 
the Paper. I understand, however, that 
my right hon. Friend wishes that it 
should be put, and I therefore beg to ask 
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him what arrangements have been made 
for the preservation of the peace in Uganda 
in the interval between the time of Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Report and the decision 
of the Government on the question of 
the retention of the country ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
obliged to my right hon. Friend ‘for 
putting this question, because now for 
the first time, instead of speaking from 
memory, with a liability to a certain 
degree of error, the House has full 
documents before it which contain state- 
ments that must be regarded as authori- 
tative. The House is aware, from the 
Speech from the Throne, that Sir G. 
Portal has undertaken the important 
charge which was named in the Queen’s 
Speech, he being already Her Majesty's 
Commissioner for the British sphere of 
influence, lying to the north of the 
German sphere of influence. He there- 
fore has, it may be said, a double title in 
this matter which comes within the 
cognisance of the House. In the former 
capacity he has received instructions 
from Lord Rosebery, which will be found 
at pages 50 and 51 of the Papers circu- 
lated this morning. The part that is 


material, perhaps, for the present subject 
is paragraph 8 of that Instruction, which 
runs as follows :— 


“A Mission to Central Africa cannot, of 
course, be conducted according to ordinary pre- 
cedent. The infrequency and difficulty of conr 
munication may require a latitude beyond what 
is usual, and in intrusting to you these impor- 
tant duties Her Majesty’s Government reckon 
with full confidence on your meeting with firm- 
ness and caution every occasion that may 
arise. 

That is the Instruction to Sir G. Portal 
as charged with the present inquiry. But 
we have already received—in a document 
that has been for some time before the 
House, but which may have escaped the 
memory of the House—a very full state- 
ment of the powers which accrue to him in 
his capacity as Commissioner in the 
sphere of influence. That document will 
be found at pages 1 to 3 of the Papers 
“ Africa No. 4” of 1892, and the passage 
which I will read to the House, because 
I think it contains the pith of the matter, 
is on page 2. It is a rather long para- 
graph, of which the first part refers to 
the conduct of Sir G. Portal in the dis- 
tricts where the Company is now in the 
full exercise of its functions, and that I 
need not read. It will only distract the 
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attention of the House, inasmuch as the 
arrival of Sir G. Portal can only take 
place on the eve of the withdrawal of the 
Company and its evacuation of the 
country. The sixth line of that paragraph 
contains the material Instruction with re- 
spect to the territories where the Com- 
pany is not in active operation, and it 
runs thus— 

“ You should endeavour, so far as your oppor- 

tunities go, to make British influence felt. by 
the natives, to maintain peace and order, to de- 
velop legitimate trade, to secure the safe circu- 
lation of traders and travellers, and generally, 
without undue interference with tribal govern- 
ment and native habits and customs, to pave 
the way for conferring on the uatives the bene- 
fits of civilisation, which on the suppression of 
the evils of the Slave Trade should accompany 
the revival of prosperity.” 
Of course, those Instructions by Lord 
Salisbury were given without any special 
reference to the present special function ; 
but those are powers that-are stiil in full 
operation, and which nothing has been 
or can be done either to restrain or to 
alter in any manner.. I think, therefore, 
it will be seen, first of all, that in his 
capacity with respect to the present in- 
quiry, which was mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne, Sir Gerald 
Portal has a large discretion under the 
Instructions that have been given to him. 
It will also be seen that in his capacity 
as Commissioner he has ample authority 
to make whatever arrangements he may 
find in the exercise of wisdom and pru- 
dence to be necessary and te be within 
his power, so far as regards the time when 
he is in Uganda himself, or — if he 
should think fit or should find it necessary 
to leave Uganda—to make an arrange- 
ment which will operate during his 
absence. I wish to make an apology to 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) and to the 
House for one expression I used on Fri- 
day, speaking from memory, which was 
not quite accurate. I said Sir G. Portal 
would busy himself with respect to the 
peace and order and well-being of 
Uganda, and I said he wouid do it “un- 
officially.” That was certainly not an 
accurate expression, because for the 
moment I seemed to have overlooked, and 
did overlook, the fact that as Commis- 
sioner he was in possession of powers 
which would enable him officially to 
exercise legitimate influence and to exert 
himself with reference to the peace and 
good order of the country. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether we are to understand 
that Sir Gerald Portal will not increase 
in any sort of way Imperial responsibility 
by any intermixture in the triba! govern- 
ment of Uganda, or by assuming any 
governmental functions for the Imperial 
Government until his Report is befc rs us ? 

*Mr. BURDETT COUTTS (West- 
minster): May I put another question to 
the right hon. Gentleman in order that we 
should better and more accurately under- 
stand what Sir Gerald Pertal’s powers 
are in reference to the safety of lives that 
are valued in this country in Uganda? I 
will put to him a case if I may—If the 
Mahomedans, who are now overhanging 
the country, attack the King, is Sir 
Gerald Portal empowered by force of arms 
to resist that attack ? If the two factions 
attack each other, is Sir Gerald Portal 
empowered by force of arms to intervene 
to maintain peace ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: In answer 
to the two questions that have been put 
to me, I must say in regard to that put 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton that, in my opinion, I took 
the safest and wisest course in reading to 
the House fully and amply the 
documents that are really authoritative 
—the documents which will be for the 
guidance of- Sir Gerald Portal in the 
important function that he has in Uganda. 
Any opinion of mine in regard to these 
documents is evidently an opinion given 
in this country and not within hearing of 
Sir Gerald Portal, who is two or three 
months off, if I am to define the distance 
by time, and, consequently, is an opinion 
only. As I have said, our object and 
desire undoubtedly is, as appears from the 
documents, to ask Sir Gerald Portal to 
report on matters of the utmost import- 
ance. We desire him to approach that 
question with a perfectly free discretion, 
and therefore there ought not to be inter- 
cepted any intermediate engagement of 
any sort. With regard to the question of 
the hon. Member opposite, the hon. 
Member raises a supposititious case which 
may or may rot come under the con- 
sideration of Sir Gerald Portal. If it does 
come under his consideration Sir 
Gearld Portal will have all the local 
knowledge, all the information, and all 
the advice of those around him in order 
to enable him to form a judgment upon 
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it. The hon. Member asks me to form a 
judgment upon that question, and give it 
to him now in the House of Commons. I 
must say I am not prepared to under- 
take that task. 

Str GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I wish to ask 
whether, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Gerald Portal has a sufficient 
force with him to carry out, if necessary, 
his powers as Her Majesty's High Com- 
missioner in East Africa ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We are 
of opinion that the foree Sir Gerald 
Portal has with him is amply sufficient 
for the purpose for which he has gone 
out. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I have no reason to complain of 
the general statement of the right hon. 
Gentlemav. I want to put a question 
which will not be put in a controversial 
tone. Theright hon. Gentleman has stated 
that very full powers have been given 
to Sir Gerald Portal; and that included 
in these powers are powers to make 
arrangements in the country after he 
himself shall have left. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as he has 
given such full Instructions to Sir Gerald 
Portal during the time he is to be there, 
it would not be well if it were possible to 
suggest to him specifically that he should 
have in view the making of those arrange- 
ments which he is empowered to make 
should he think fit ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I make 
no complaint whatever of the tone and 
terms in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has put his question ; I think it is a very 
fair question. But I own, if he puts it 
to me, my opinion is that it would be 
safer for us, standing as we do at the 
distance at which we find ourselves, to 
leave that matter in the discretion of Sir 
Gerald Portal, who is aware of the ob- 
jects that we have in view, rather than 
to send him Instructions which, however 
carefully framed, might, under possible 
circumstances, be found to limit his dis- 
cretion, and therefore to interfere with 
the objects in view. 
ILLITERATE VOTERS AT THE MEATH 

ELECTION. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I beg to ask 
the Home Secretary whether he can now 
inform the House the number of illiter- 
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ates who voted at the North Meath and 
South Meath election, at the late General 
Election ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have now ob- 
tained these figures. I find that there 


voted at the General Election for North 
Meath 1,127 illiterates and for South 
Meath 1,023. 


DISTRAINT BY NIGHT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. CARSON: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if he will 
state to the House in what counties in 
Ireland the seizures by night under civil 
bill process, referred to in his speech on 
Thursday, are alleged to have been ex- 
ecuted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The following are 
the counties in which police protection 
was afforded by the late Government for 
seizures, or attempted seizures, under 
civil bill decrees by night : — Kilkenny, 
King’s County, the two Ridings of Gal- 
way, the two Ridings of Cork, both 
Ridings of Tipperary, Roscommon, Kerry, 
Limerick, and Waterford. 

Mr. CARSON : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will supply me 
with the names of cases in some of these 
counties, say Limerick, as I am assured 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask for 
notice if further information is required. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman supply the facts by 
Return, including in each case the date, 
the name of the Sheriff, and the name of 
the Attorney General who sanctioned 
the seizure; and also whether any pro- 
secutions followed under the Coercion 
Government in reference to these seizures 
for re taking possession or otherwise ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should have to 
consider very carefully the propriety of 
giving such a Return as that mentioned 
by my hon. and learned Friend, because 
the consequences might be very serious. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st January], “That an 
humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, as followeth :— 


Mr. R. G. Webster 
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Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdem 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Lambert.) 

And which Amendment was— 

At the end of the Question to add the words, 
“ And humbly ventures to express the hope 
that the Commissioner, who has been sent by 
Your Majesty to Uganda, will effect the evacua- 
tion of that country by the British East 
Africa Company, without any increase in Your 
Majesty’s Imperial _responsibilities.”—(Wr. 
Labouchere.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 

*Sir J. H. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) said, he thought it well, now 
that the Instructions to Sir Gerald Portal 
had been ascertained, to turn their atten- 
tion towards the general question of 
Uganda, and the points raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. They 
must, he was sure, all sympathise 
with the hon. Member who, having 
devoted his whole attention to placing 
the Government in power, now found 
the Government supporting the policy of 
Lord Salisbury. It was not to be 
wondered at that he felt himself left in 
the lurch. For an hour and a-half last 
Friday he endeavoured to put forward 
his “ anti-Jingo” policy, as he called it, 
but the wheels of his chariot rolled more 
heavily than usuai, because he knew 
well that the feelings of this country and 
of this House were against him. He took 
them through the history of Uganda, and 
he went back to very ancient history indeed 
—namely,to the history of Abraham. In 
regard to the latter, he got very much out of 
his depth, and it was to be hoped his facts 
as to Uganda were more correct. The hon, 
Member's indictment of the Company 
was like flogging a dead horse, for 
the Company would very shortly 
be out of Uganda. But when it was 
judged by posterity, it would be said 
that it had acted on broad lines of policy, 
and very beneficially as regards the 
abolition of slavery. He would specially 
point to the Proclamation of 1890, 
in which the Company said that all 
tribes in the interior, who had placed 
themselves by Treaty under the protection 
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of the Company, were to be a free people 
and incapable of being held in slavery. 
They would also see, on reference to the 
Papers presented to this House, that in 
the Treaty with King Mwanga of 
March, 1892, the importation and expor- 
tation of slaves was prohibited. 

He now came tothe question with which 
he was more especially connected, and 
which has been raised in this Debate both 
by the Mover of this Amendment and by 
the right hon. Gentleman, in regard to the 
line taken by the Church Missionary 
Society, which he had the honour to re- 
present. Exception was taken to the 
action of the Church Missionary Society 
in bringing the Uganda question as it 
did before the Foreign Minister and be- 
fore the country in October last, and it 
was said that the Society sought to ex- 
plain to the Liberal Party their duty; and 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Society 
made unsuitable and unwise observations 
in regard to the external policy of this 
country. This question as to missionaries 
had been of late so much concerned with 
the foreign policy of this country that he 
would ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments in regard to it. It 


was not his place there, nor would it be 
suitable, to indicate the importance of 


There had been a 
great change in the feeling of the 
country in regard to this matter. The 
missionaries were regarded as very 
dangerous individuals at one time, and 
were kept out of our Indian dominions 
for a time. But there had been a great 
change in recent years, and this century 
had been called the century of missions. 
What was their condition when they 
went abroad in regard to the Govern- 
ment? It was clear that when they 
were pursuing their operations, whether 
in India or the Colonies, they had the 
same right to protection as all other 
British subjects. When they went out- 
side the Queen’s dominions they did so 
clearly at their own hazard ; they could 
not then expect troops to guard them or 
expeditions to extricate them. This had 
been clearly laid down by Bishop Tucker 
and Bishop Smythies. Whenever 
the Church Missionary Society had 
approached the Government before now, 
it had been on the ground that certain 
Treaty rights had been infringed, where- 
by the rights or liberty of missionaries or 
their converts had been interfered with, 
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and, therefore, there was a clear right to 
call for the interposition of the Govern- 
ment. But in the present case there 
were circumstances which made the case 
a very special one, and which, therefore, 
had justified some departure from the 
usual practice. He would like to point 
out what the history of the question was. 
Fifteen years ago their missionaries 
entered Uganda, carrying their lives ia 
their hands, neither looking for nor ex- 
pecting any protection. They lived there 
for 13 years tolerated under the 
government of the country, such as it 
was. They carried on their work ; they 
made converts ; many of them laid down 
their lives either by pestilence or sword ; 
and many of their converts suffered cruel 
tortures and death rather than abandon 
the religion they had embraced. But 
two years ago the situation was entirely 
changed, first by the Anglo-German 
Agreement and then by the advent of 
the British East Africa Company. They 
found the country divided into various 
factions — French, English, and Ma- 
homedans—each fighting for their own 
hand, and the result was that the 
British Resident had to interfere, and the 
old system was swept away, as it was no 
longer possible for the Protestant mission- 
aries to maintain the impartial attitude 
they had held before. They naturally 
supported the British Resident, and by 
doing so incurred the hatred of the other 
parties in the State. Within a very 
short time it was announced that the 
British East Africa Company were no 
longer able to maintain their occupation 
of the country, and it was seen at once 
that the withdrawal of the controlling 
power would mean anarchy and bloodshed 
and arecrudescence of slavery. In October, 
1891, it was represented that for a sum of 
£40,000 the Company would maintain 
their occupation for another year, giving 
time possibly for some cther arrangement 
to be made. Of that £40,000, the 
sum of £16,000 was contributed in 
a very short time by the friends of the 
Church Missionary Society, the remainder 
being subscribed privately by friends of 
the Company, thus ensuring another 
year’s continued occupation. That 
brought them to the autumn of 1892. 
For two or three months in that year, 
which constituted a critical period in the 
history of Uganda, they had been engaged 
in the delights of a contested election ; and 
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after that was over the excited politicians 
were more or less exhausted, and the 
matter was allowed to slide on. The 
question of evacuation became more 
pressing, and in September last the 
Chureh Missionary Society, having ex- 
eeptional knowledge of the state of 
things in Uganda and a strong feeling of 
the responsibility incurred by the Govern- 
ment, ventured to approach Lord Rosebery 
and warned him that anarchy would 
follow the withdrawal. A Memorial was 


drawn up, and presented in these terms :— 


“The responsibility of withdrawing British 
power from Uganda at the present moment 
appears to us to be most serions, and we would 
further point out to your Lordship that the 
perils to Uganda itself will not by any means 
be the only evils resulting from such an act. 
We do not refer to political consequences. 
These considerations will naturally occur to 
your Lordship. But we would point out that 
such a withdrawal will almost certainly prove 
a disaster extending over the whole sphere of 
British influence in East Africa, and gravely 
affecting the efforts now being made for the 
evangelisation and civilisation of the various 
tribes within that influence ; and that it would 
give a substantial encouragement to the Slave 
Trade, which Great Britain from her old tradi- 
tions, her past efforts, and especially as the 
Convener of the Brussels Conference, is bound 
to do everything in her power to arrest,” 


The Foreign Minister received the depu- 
tation most courteously. He did not take 
any exception to their action as reflecting 
on the Liberal Party or as telling them 
what they ought to do, or laying down 
the external policy of the country. In 
fact, his question was why the deputation 
had been so long in coming to him. 
The Committee felt it their duty to lay 
down their views in regard to the position 
of the Society in regard to this matter, 
and he would just read to the House 
a Minute of the General Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, dated 
October 11th, 1892 :— 

“ At the present grave crisis in the history of 
Uganda the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society feel that a special responsibility devolves 
upon them to communicate to the British public 
their sense of the grave wrong which will be 
inflicted upon the people of Uganda if this 
determination to withdraw the protection in 
which they had been led to trust be carried 
into effect. How that protection should be 
secured is a political question, and one of the 
fundamental gene ge of the Society is that 
the Committee and missionaries must keep 
clear of politics, They therefore make no 
suggestion on this point; but are firmly con- 
vinced that where the claims of duty are 
paramount some method of meeting those 
claims can be devised. Nor do they attempt 
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to indicate whether the moral responsibility 
rests on the Company, which under Royal 
Charter has assumed Imperial responsibilities, 
or on the Government, under whose Charter 
that Company acts. But they cannot forget 
that in the exercise of the powers thus granted 
the Imperial British East Africa Compauy has 
puncuoned' the ee of Uganda to plece them- 
selves under British protection. They therefore 
insist that a grave responsibility lies on the 
nation itself ; and they urge that a duty rests 
upon every citizen to secure, as much as in him 
lies, that by some means or other the national 
responsibilities shall be fulfilled.” 


Having laid their case before the Foreign 
Minister, they placed the fact that theirs 
was 4 strictly non-political Society on 
the records of this Minute, and abstained 
from anything like political agitation, 
which they felt was entirely outside 
their province, leaving the matter to be 
taken up by the people of this country. 
Soon after that the Anti-Slavery Society 
approached Lord Rosebery and urged 
upon him the same considerations, but 
rather from their own point of view. 
In answer to their representations, Lord 
Rosebery made a statement which he 
was sure had re-echoed throughout the 
length and breadth of the country in 
regard to their (the Government's) past 
relations to the Slave Trade, and their 
present determination to carry on their 
old policy. The Foreign Minister said— 


“This country will stand when all else has’ 
passed away, not by her fleets or armies, or her 
commerce—other nations have these—but by 
the heroic self-denying exertions she has put 
forward to crush the iniquities of the Slave 
Trade. My belief is that, having put our 
hands to the plough, we shall not be able, if we 
were willing, to look back.” 

The result of this deputation and the 
Cabinet Councils that followed were, 
first, the letter to the Company instruct- 
ing them to remain on for three months, 
and then, towards the latter part of 
November, the Instruction to Sir Gerald 
Portal to go on this Mission of Inquiry 
with an armed force to support him, 
The object of the Society had been 
attained ; judgment had been arrested 
pending the decision of the country 
in regard to this matter, and they 
were content so to leave’ it. He now 
came to the main question, as to 
what was to be the duty of the country 
and of the Government in regard to 
Uganda ? The Mover of the Amend- 
ment wished evacuation to be effected 
without any increase of the responsi- 
bilities of this country. They, on the 
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contrary, asked the Government not to 
effect evacuation, because in that way 
the responsibilities of the country would 
be far greater than they were now. 
They said that the responsibilities on 
this country would be far greater than 
the responsibility of remaining there. 
But the question was, what were to be 
the grounds of the retention of Uganda ? 
It was a question not of going up the 
country for the first time and occupying 
it, but a question of coming away after 
so cruelly committing themselves there. 
It was quite a matter for argument 
whether they should have gone there at 
all, or allowed themselves to be affected 
by the race that was taking place for 
spheres of influence three years ago, 
though he thought there was very much 
to be said for what they did there. As 
was pointed out by Lord Rosebery, 
it was a question of markets and of 
finding channels for our trade and 
commerce which were not barred against 
us. They had incurred a responsibility 
to the King and people of Uganda. 
They owed a responsibility to the 
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missionaries whose position was com- 
promised, and to other nations whom 


they persuaded to join the Brussels 
Conference. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, in his speech last 
year, spoke of our presence as not being 
desired by the people of the country, but 
the information he received since that 
time had, he hoped, modified that opinion. 
The King himself heard with regret that 
Captain Lugard was going, and he sent 
a message, which reached the Captain in 
Egypt, containing a letter for him to 
take to the Queen. That letter was 
dated from Buganda, the 17th June last, 
and it read— 


“To my friend, the Queen, our great 
Sovereign. I and all my Chiefssend you many 
greetings. 1 write this letter to thank you. 
Thank you exeeedingly for sending the repre- 
sentatives of the Company in order to set my 
country to rights. When they reached 
Buganda at first I did not like them; I did not 
think that they could set the country to rights. 
After we had fought, Captain Lugard wrote me 
a letter and invited me, and restored me to my 
Kingdom ; then he went and invited the 
Mahomedans as well, with whom I had been 
at war, and brought them back and gave them 
a part of the country, But now my country 
is at peace ; the agents of the Company have 
arranged it excellently. Now I earnestly be- 
seech you to help me; do not recall the 
Company from my country. I and my Chiefs 
are under the English flag, as the people of 
India are under your flag ; we desire very very 
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much that the English should arrange tiis 
country ; should you recall these agents of the 
Company, my friend, my country is sure to be 
ruined ; war is sure to come. Captain Lugard 
has now brought to terms these three religions ; 
he has returned to England ; he will inform 
you of the state of affairsin Buganda. But I 
want you to send this same Captain Lugard 
back again to Buganda that he may finish his 
work of arranging the country, for he is a man 
of very great ability, and all the Waganda 
like him very much ; he is gentle; his judg- 
ments are just and true, and so I want you to 
send him back to Buganda. So, our friend, 
persevere in helping us, for we are your people. 
May God give you blessing and long life ! 
I, Mwanga, King of Buganda and 
my Great Chiefs.” 


That showed the attitude of the King 
at the present time. It had been asserted 
that the Roman Catholics were very 
anxious to get rid of the Company, but 
he had a leading article from The Tablet 
of last December, in which it was stated 
that the abandonment of Uganda by the 
British was looked at as a crowning 
disaster by the Christian population of 
both sections in the country, and Captain 
Lugard, in a recent letter to The Times, 
said “the French priests are loud in 
their appeal that we should remain in 
the country.” The Chiefs also begged 
of Captain Lugard to remain in the 
country. It was clear, therefore, that 
the presence of the British was desired 
in that country. As to the Slave Trade, 
he had already quoted what Lord 
Rosebery had said on that subject. We 
looked back, as a nation, with the 
greatest pride to what we had accom- 
plished in the way of putting a stop to 
the Slave Trade. Uganda had been a 
great centre of the Slave Trade with its 
gttendant evils. Again, those who were 
competent to speak on the subject, said 
that if we were to evacuate Uganda 
now, massacre and war would ensue, and 
vast numbers would be sold into slavery. 
He asked, was Great Britain to be con- 
tent with capturing a few slaves here 
and there at an expenditure of £100,000, 
or £200,000 a year in slave cruisers, or 
should she not rather pay a small portion 
of that sum to effectively administer the 
country and so stamp out the evil at its 
source? As the conveners of the 
Brussels Conference they were pledged 
to go forward in this matter, and the 
country would glady support the Go- 
vernment in so doing, whilst it would eall 
them to account if the great resources 
and power of Great Britain were not 
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used for this purpose, and a deadly blow 
thus struck at the Slave Trade. 
As to the question what Uganda was 
worth to us commercially, there was not 
much trade at present, but it was a coun- 
try of great possibilities. They wanted 
new markets in Uganda, and Captain 
Lugard told them that if the country 
was occupied and settled, a large trade 
would result, and Mr. Stanley took the 
same view. There was already a demand 
for imported goods. There were hun- 
dreds of millions of acres capable of pro- 
ducing cotton, rice, coffee, gum, &e., 
and they had evidence of the increase in 
trade in South Africa under a settled 
Government. They had not yet seen 
the Report of the expedition for the 
survey of the railway. The question 
of the cost was, he believed, greatly 
exaggerated, and other difficulties urged 
against tbe retention of the country 
would be found to be greatly over-esti- 
mated. For instance, the difficulties in 
the way of making the railway, because 
of the alleged hostility of the tribes, 
would be found altogether to disappear. 
At the same time, it would have to be 
considered whether the country was ripe 
for this or whether the suggestion of Mr. 
Mackay for the construction of rough 
tramways to the great lakes and centres 
of population might not be a wiser step 
to take than to build a railway. They 
had clear ground for asking the Govern- 
ment to resist this Amendment and to 
recognise the existence in the country 
of a strong feeling that Uganda wanted 
their protection and should not be 
abandoned. They had a warning in the 
Soudan, where they allowed barbarism 
to triumph and re-establish itself over a% 
country, the Government of which we 
had practically assumed. He hoped that 
a parallel to that would not be found in 
Uganda, whence they hoped to strike a 
deadly blow at the Slave Trade, and 
gradua!ly deliver a message of peace and 
freedom to a large part of Cent ral Africa. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) said, while he was aware of the 
ability and zeal with which the mission- 
aries did their work, he was of opinion 
that the missionary question had nothing 
to do with the situation in Uganda. 
Were they to lay down the principle that 
they should send their troops to support 
missionaries in every country? Would 
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such a policy ? Let them send mission- 
aries to the East End of London, where 
they were more required than in Africa— 
or let them send them to Ireland. The 
missionaries, he thought, got on much 
better without the troops. He was 
aware that the missionaries were being 
placed in the front at meetings in this 
country—ihey were the only respectable 
thing they had to place in the front—and 
there was some feeling in this country 
in regard to assisting Missions and mis- 
sionaries, but to hear the Tory Party 
going against slavery reminded him of 
Satan reproving sin or of the pot calling 
the kettle black. Not only had the 
Tory Party been in favour of slavery 
everywhere, but in favour of keeping 
every class except their own in this 
country in slavery. The democracy, for- 
tunately, had now driven them away from 
that idea. He was astonished to find the 
Tory Party going againstslavery. It was 
only as short time back as 1864 that they 
were in favour of founding in America 
an Empire whose corner-stone was to be 
slavery. Captain Lugard did not claim 
that he represented this country in 
Africa. The fact was, he was lent 
to the Company, was paid by the 
Company, and had nothing to do with 
the government of this country, and 
he (Mr. Morton) challenged  any- 
body to prove otherwise. It was 
objectionable that we should allow 
these captains and colonels who were 
working for certain companies to go 
out and use their titles as con- 
ferring upon them authority to act 
for the country. The use of the titles 
was calculated to make people believe that 
they were acting for the British Govern- 
ment; and it would be a much better 
policy if in the future officers acting for 
company-mongers should not use their 
titles. Now one or two words about the 
Amendment as brought forward by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Nerthamp- 
ton. He admired his courage in bringing 
it forward, seeing that he was a friend 
and supporter of the Party now in power. 
He said that as a Radicai, and he declared 
that he was glad the Member for North- 
ampton had brought the Amendment 
forward. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Premier had said that this was not an 
appropriate time to bring it forward. He 
desired most respectfully to differ alto- 
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This appeared to him a most appropriate 
time to bring it forward. If he brought 
it forward five or six months hence 
when the Government were committed, 
that would not be a proper time for 
doing so, because it might then be 
said that it was too late. It was 
the duty of those who objected to 
the retention of Uganda to bring the 
matter before the Government and before 
this House on the first opportunity. The 
hon. Gentleman had therefore only 
done his duty in bringing forward this 
matter before the Government and the 
House now. He agreed with him in 
not taking a Division on this oceasion ; but 
if he were to go to a Division, he (Mr. 
Morton) should have pleasure in voting 
with him; and if he raised the question of 
expense on the Estimates, he would vote 
with him; and he felt bound to say that 
if the Member for Northampton did not 
raise the question on the Estimates, he 
(Mr. Morton) would, and he would, of 
course, take a vote upon it. His reason 


was that they as Radicals, representing 
the Radicals who were the majority of 
the people of this country, ought to let 


the Government know their opinion on 
the question of Uganda. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had said he had most friendly 
intentions towards the Government, but 
he wanted to know what was to be done 
in the interval between the time the 
Company would leave Uganda on the 
3lst of March and the time the Govern- 
ment would decide what to do? That 
was all very well ; but he (Mr. Morton) 
would like to know why he did not raise 
the same question last year when they were 
considering the Railway Survey Vote ? 
Not only was it known at that time that 
the Company must leave the country— 
the then Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs shakes his head—but 
the then Government told them that 
the reason they proposed the grant 
of £20,000 at all was that 
the Company had no money —he 
remembered the circumstances well, and 
knew that the position was as he 
stated. He would like to know if the 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham made any inquiries of 
the then Tory Government, and if his 
inquiries were not now directed to doing 
the present Government as much harm as 


possible ? He said the policy advocated 
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by the other side was most objectionable. 
The Africans had as much right to come 
here and take our country as we had to take 
theirs. We were told last year that the 
policy was not to build a railway, but to 
make a survey and get information. They 
were now told that the Company was 
going to leave Uganda on March 31st., 
but they retained the Port of Mombasa ; 
they retained some rights along the coast 
from Zanzibar beyond Mombasa—some 
ten miles inland ; and the idea seemed to 
be that we were to take possession of the 
country, and that the Company would be 
allowed to tax everything coming in 
under a prior Treaty that they had with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. It was said we 
might have to buy out the Company—a 
transaction which would involve an 
outlay estimated at from £600,000 to 
£3,000,000. Therefore, the object of the 
Company was to get a large sum of 
money out of the people of this country. 
They were told the other night by the 
Member for West Birmingham that the 
Government were drifting. He was 
bound to say he thought they were 
drifting—this policy was one of drifting. 
If the House rose, and if they had 
Jingoes in the Cabinet, as he feared there 
were, they would continue drifting. The 
Premier criticised the Member for North- 
ampton because he did not object to the 
inquiry in this matter, but only to the 
appointment of Sir Gerald Portal. 
The Member for Northampton did not 
object to inquiry because it was too 
late to do so; but, practically, he 
objected to everything that had been 
done—everything, whether in the shape 
of making inquiries or of taking posses- 
sion of the country, everything that was 
done without getting the previous consent 
of the House of Commons, which was 
a very good policy and the policy 
the Government would be compelled 
to take some day, so that a majority of 
the House might decide the question 
before the doing of anything at all. 
They wanted to discuss all Treaties before 
they were made. He thought he re- 
membered that that used to be advocated 
in Midlothian. They knew but little 
about the railway, but it was calculated 
that, as far as it might be necessary to 
make it at the present time, it would cost 
£3,000,000. That estimate was not 
made by any railway contractor or 
engineer, and he therefore estimated 
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that they would require about double the 
amount, say £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
to make a railway over this 700 miles of 
country. As far as he could find out, 
Uganda was worth little or nothing for 
emigration. Captain Lugard practically 
said it was of no use for colonisation 
purposes. If it could be used as 
Australasia and America had been, we 
might do well to find an outlet there for 
our surplus population, especially as that 
population would create a trade of 
their own. He would like to remind the 
Government that although one Mission- 
ary Society and a few of the Anti- 
Slavery Party were supporting this 
policy of annexation, not a single Liberal 
or Radical Society in the country had 
passed a resolution in faveur of the 
retention of Uganda. The City of London 
Liberal Association had held a meet- 
ing on the subject, but could not carry a 
vote, and that was the only Liberal 
Association that had attempted to pass 
any resolution on the matter, and as an 
amendment had been carried against the 
vote, he might say that that Association 
was against this policy. The Liberals, 
therefore, were against the policy to 
which he referred. The Radical Party 
had placed the present Government in 
power, and it was to them the Govern- 
ment must look for their support. The 
Radical Party objected to the Jingo policy 
altogether. They objected to the expen- 
diture of money in sucha cause. If they 
had got any money to spare, or any mis- 
sionaries to spare, send them to the 
East End of London. They were more 
badly-needed there than in Africa, and 
they were likely to do more good in that 
quarter. If they had any money to spare 
it was wanted here at home. They 
had already more responsibility in 
eonnection with foreign affairs than 
they could properly attend to, 
Money, as he said, was wanted 
at home. It was wanted in the agricul- 
tural interest—it was wanted at a low 
rate of interest, and the agriculturists 
would be glad to get it. If they wanted 
to spend money on railways, let them spend 
itin this country. If the Government 
gave way to the Jingoes—of whom, as 
he had said, he found there were a few 
in the Cabinet—they would have nothing 
to do with it. In that case it would not 
be backed by the Radical Party. They 
wanted the Government to apply their 
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energies to carrying on a better system 
of government in this country — and 
especially in Ireland — and so enable the 
people to live better and happier than 
they did at the present time. 2 could 
not vote for the Amendment, as it was 
not going to be pressed; but he would 
vote in that direction whenever he had 
an opportunity. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said: On Friday night the 
hon. Member who opened this Debate 
made a bitter, and, as I shall endeavour 
to show, a most unjust attack, upon the 
East Africa Company, of which, most 
unfortunately for its own interests I 
admit, I happen to be the only represen- 
tative in this House. I will ask the 
indulgence of the House to enable me 
to reply to these attacks, and also to 
make some remarks upon the general situa- 
tion. First, however, I hope the hon. 
Member will allow me to congratulate 
him upon having found the early oppor- 
tunity afforded by his Amendment on this 
question of driving in the wedge between 
two sections at least of his Party-—the 
“ petty parochial” section to which he 
boasts of. belonging, and that portion, 
which I trust is a large one, who have some 
regard for the realisation and fulfilment 
by this country of its Imperial obiiga- 
tions. On Friday night we listened to 
avery full exposition of the views of 
the “ petty thial” school. I think 
it well that we should hear something of 
the other section of the Party, which is 
led by Lord Rosebery. I will confine 
myself to the question at issue, and will 
quote the words of Lord Rosebery, 
speaking of Uganda in some of the 
aspects which the hon. Member for 
Northampton had in view. Lord Rose- 
bery said— 

“ We, that is I, view it (Uganda District) as 
a country of great possibilities, as the key 
— of Central Africa, as commanding the 

ile Basin, as a field recently of heroic enter- 
‘cw as a land that has been watered by the 

lood of our saints and martyrs, and I for one, 
as a Scotchman, can never be indifferent to a 
land which witnessed the heroic exploits of 
Alexander Mackay, that Christian Bayard, 
whose reputation will always be dear, not only 
in his own immediate northern country, but 
throughout the Empire at large.” 


Now, Sir, we have the hon. Member for 
Northampton and we have Lord Rosebery 
on this question. What we want to 
know, and what we ask, at this 
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juncture, for the sake of great inte- 
rests which we believe to be at stake, 
which of the two is the Gladstonian ? 
With regard to Sir Gerald Portal’s In- 
struction I puta question to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, which, it is 
quite true, was hypothetical in form, but 
which contained the germ of the whole 
position, and indicated the scope and 
character of the danger which the people 
in Uganda are liable to. The plain 
answer to that question, whether Sir 
Gerald Portal was empowered to defend 
the country by force of arms against 
external and internal dangers, would tend 
to allay the great anxiety that is now 
felt in many quarters, and would give the 
House an exact definition of his powers 
in respect to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was not able to 
form a judgment as to circumstances 
which had not arisen. I did not ask for 
that. I asked what Sir Gerald 
Portal’s powers were, whether he has 
sufficient powers to meet such a case ? 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
has attacked the Company on the 
ground of certain incidents with 
which its name has been connected ; 
with one which oceurred in the centre of 
Africa, at a distance, so far as communi- 
cation is concerned, of many months 
from headquarters, and amidst circum- 
stances which, of course, could not be 
known to the Directors, which even the 
agent connected with those incidents 
could not foresee. In order to describe 
those and other circumstances so as to fit 
in with his own view, the hon. Member 
has made unfairly-chosen extracts, and 
has suppressed essertial facts bearing on 
the arguments he has laid before the 
House—facts which, as he is both 
industrious and watchful, and has evi- 
dently devoted much time to the subject, 
l cannot believe were unknown to him. 
The hon. Member says that our general 
policy has been one of land-hunger ; or, 
I think his expression was, that we were 
“afflicted with that disease.” Before 
dealing with the connection which the 
hon. Member has assumed between this 
so-called policy of ours and Uganda, I 
should like to say a word on the subject 
generally, as it is connected with Treaty- 
making, and particularly as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister stated 
that one object of Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Mission was to inquire into the way we 
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had exercised our Treaty-making powers. 
Sir, at the time of what I may call the 
scramble for East Africa amongst the 
European Powers, this Company, by its 
existence—in the earlier days by the 
fact that it was in embryo and ready to 
take a footing in these territories, and 
subsequently by the fact that it was 
there—afforded a justification for the 
claims of England to a share of that 
country, which the respective Govern- 
ments of that time gladly welcomed. It 
is more true to say that Her Majesty's 
Government used the Company as an 
instrument for the delimitation of boun- 
daries than that we drew the Govern- 
ment on to larger and wider responsi- 
bilities. The policy of Treaty-making, 
followed up by effective occupation, has 
been undertaken by the Company, with 
the continued kuowledge and sanction of 
the Government, and every Treaty we 
have made has been submitted to the 
Foreign Office. It has been a political 
policy, and in that aspect it belongs not 
only to the Company, but to the British 
Government. It has been what I may 
call the substantive part as distinguished 
from the Diplomatic part of negotiations 
which aimed at the acquisition of a 
portion of East Africa for England. I 
am aware that the hon. Gentleman does 
not approve of this policy of acquisition; 
but there are a vast number of people in 
this country who do approve of it.. Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salis- 
bury approved of it. And the part we 
have played in it has given enormous 
assistance to those Foreign Ministers in 
carrying out that policy. It is in that 
light we claim that we have acted 
largely in the national interest. We 
played our part in securing that the 
British flag should remain on the East 
Coast of Africa; that instead of having 
po port frem Aden to Natal, the finest 
harbours on that coast should form a 
rendezvous for the British Fleet ; that 
the old-established trade of thousands of 
our Indian fellow-subjects settled there 
should be saved from passing under the 
control of a foreign Power ; that at « 
moment when an iron band of Prohibi- 
tion Duties was drawn around Africa 
by every other Power, we opened a 
free highway into that country for 
the products of English manufac- 
ture. When we were hemmed in on 
both sides, North and South, by Ger- 
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many, our position between justified the 
claim of the Government that Germany 
should confine itself to the South and 
leave the North to us; and in this con- 
nection I may say that so far from our 
evincing “ land-hunger ” while the Sultan 
of Zanzibar conceded to us the whole of 
the northern ports up to Warshek, we 
were content with the boundary of the 
Juba River and Kismayu, giving up 400 
miles of what had been conceded to us to 
Italy. When the doctrine of the Hin- 
terland was accepted, the fact that the 
Company de facto formed a base upon 
the coast substantiated England’s claim 
to this very country of Uganda. I am 
speaking of it in its widest sense, as in- 
cluding the Great Lake, the key of the 
Nile Basin, the heart of the trade of 
Central Africa, and the link in the chain 
of communication from the Cape to 
Alexandria, for over the strip between 
Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika, which 
does not belong to us, free communica- 
tion of every kind is secured by the 
General Act of the Berlin Conference 
and by the Treaty between Great 
Britain and Germany. The acquisition 
of the whole of these territories for 
England opened the way to the head 
waters of the Nile and to the Equatorial 
Provinces which belonged to Egypt. 
This was the road to the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces which General Gordon always 
advocated as the best, and as best for the 
effective development of those regions. 
But, Sir, these are all parts of a political 
or national policy; and whatever we 
have gained ourselves—which, pecu- 
niarily speaking, is as yet nothing—it is 
impossible to deny that the larger por- 
tion of our capital has gone in helping to 
secure these national interests, as repre- 
sented by a territory nearly equal in area 
to British India. The hon. Gentleman 
has twitted us with the word “ philan- 
thropy.” Let me state here that all we 
claim is that in our relations with those 
unhappy peoples we have conducted our 
enterprise with a due regard to that love 
of peace, conciliation, freedom, and 
humanity which this country would 
desire to see in all dealings with 
native or savage tribes; and that 
we have done our utmost to 
carry out that great poliey of Anti- 
Slavery, in the prosecution of which 
England has sacrificed so much money 
and so many noble lives. Sir, when we 
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took possession of the territory on the 
coast it was a moment when discontent, 
disorder, rebellion, and bleodshed were 
rife amongst our German neighbours. 
The cry of “death to the white man” 
was rising along the coast. Here, next 
door, separated only by an imaginary 
line, our Commissioner, Mr. Mackenzie, 
took possession, and by tact, conciliation, 
and justice, established the most friendly 
relations with the native tribes—rela- 
tions which, in the districts at any rate, 
where things are more under the direct 
control of the Company, have never 
since been disturbed. And, Sir, with 
regard to slavery. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that we used slave-labour in 
our caravans, and he said that “ nothing 
but slave labour existed there.” This 
latter is not the case; hundreds of free 
men come to our caravans. The cara- 
vans are made up mostly from Zanzibar 
porters. Slavery does exist in Zanzibar 
by law; we have no power to stop it. 
What is our course—the only course 
open to us to secure the freedom of these 
slaves who come from outside our terri- 
tories? We pay the men and not the 
master. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The men 
have to pay the money to their masters. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: Cer- 
tainly not; we pay the man and not 
the master; but we have a fixed 
arrangement that the slave shall be 
entitled to purchase his freedom at a 
fixed and comparatively small sum, out 
of the wages he receives from us. It is 
a humane and practical provision, and 
the only one possible for us to make. 
With regard to slavery amongst the 
tribes under our control, the Company 
has provided for carrying out this Anti- 
Slavery policy by its Proclamation of 
May 1, 1890. 

“ Which was assented to by all the Arabs and 
others concerned.” 

It declares that— 


“ All the tribes of the Interior (beyond the 
10 mile limit of Zanzibar territory), who had 
placed themselves by Treaty under the pro- 
tection of the Company, to be free people, and 
incapable of being held in servitude. After 
the date of the Proclamation any members of 
those tribes found in slavery were to be 
liberated without compensation to their 
masters.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Have the 
people of Uganda assented to this ? 
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show the hon. Gentleman a passage to 
the effect that owing to our Proclamation, 
and, the country having come under 
it, a considerable number of siaves had 
been liberated. It is obvious that when 
we retire to the coast, if some sort of 
British control is: not upheld in Uganda, 
creating a chain of influence between 
that country and the Company’s im- 
mediate territories, the power of restrict- 
ing the Slave Trade over a great portion 
of the intermediate tribes will cease. 
But, Sir, there is another fact, and I 
think the House will listen to these facts, 
not only because the hon. Gentleman 
attacked us on this point, but because 
this is a subject which touches the heart 
of a large-area of feeling in this Country. 
We have by. special efforts in the past 
three years freed 2,634 slaves. The 
Government towards the liberation of 
these 2,634 slaves gave us a contribution 
of £800. That was what they cost this 
country. Now on this point I would 
call the attention of the House to certain 
remarkable figures. On the 4th April, 
1886, the then Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs estimated the cost of 
maintaining slave cruisers at from 
£150,000 to £200,000 per annum. The 
average of slaves released by means of 
these cruisers has been, at the outside, 
£150 a year, or in three years £450. In 
the last three years we have freed 2,364 
slaves, at a cost to the Government of 
£800. It must be remembered also that 
the Government pays the Missionary 
Societies on each slave freed by the 
cruisers £5 a head, for placing him out 
after he is freed. On these 2,000 odd 
slaves this would have meant over 
£13,000. I will not stop to calculate 
the exact amount which the freeing of 
this number of slaves would have cost 
the Government if it had been effected 
by their method of cruisers—the only 
method by which the traditional Anti- 
Slavery policy of this country was being 
carried out in East Africa up to the time 
of our going there—but it would have 
been considerably over £2,000,000. Do 
not these facts point to the advantage 
that the cause of the abolition of slavery 
has already received from our occupation, 
and do they not show what an enormous 
further service can be rendered to that 
eause by extending British influence on 
Jaad, not by us necessarily, and not in 
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any way to our advantage, but on 
the lines on which we have worked. 
And now, Sir, to return to some of the 
specific accusations of the hon. Gentle- 
man and the charge I felt bound to make 
against him of suppressing important 
facts. His references to the Prospectus 
and the financial honor and credit of the 
Company—I think he called it a Bottom- 
ley Company !—are almost too con- 
temptible for reply ; and I suppose that 
he meant it as one of those elegant jokes 
which he is in the habit of perpetrating. 
But if these remarks were made seriously, 
I would remind the House that early last 
Session he addressed a long question to 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
based upon some vague imputation of 
this kind ; and that, in reply, the Secre- 
tary of the Company aldressed a letter to 
the public Press giving the fullest details 
with regard to every point which placed 
the Company, from the point of view from 
which the hon. Gentleman has attacked it, 
above criticism. I would refer the House 
to the letter, which is dated 2nd March, 
1892, and will be found in the public 
Press. Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
leads the House to suppose that we went 
into Uganda under the influence of land 

hunger, and certainly that it was al. 
along our design to occupy and retain 
that country. He makes no mention of 
the fact, which I think must have been 
perfectly well known to him, that when 
Mr. Jackson, in the natural course of 
exploration, found himself not very far 
from Uganda, he was there with definite 
and express instructions not to go into 
that country. It is true the hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned that we went there at the 
invitation of King Mwanga. But he 
only mentioned this in order to refute an 
assumption which he implies we have 
set up, that we went there out of pure 
patriotism, because he adds that the King’s 
proposal was a purely commercial one. 
What he does not state, and what also, I 
assume, was known to him, is that Mr. 
Jackson went into that country not only at 
the solicitation of the king, but also at 
the urgent entreaty of both Christian 
sections. What he does not state is that 
at that moment the Mahommedans were 
on the point of conquering that country, 
which would certainly have led to the 
massacre of missionaries, great bloodshed, 
and its peaceful inhabitants being carried 
off as slaves, if Mr. Jackson bad not gone 
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in. But I want the House to bear in 
niad the fact that we bad given definite 
instructions to our agent not to go into 
Uganda. Ido not wish in the slightest 
degree, on behalf of the Company, to 
shirk any responsibility, and I think under 
the circumstances we have no reason to 
blame Mr. Jackson in the matter. 
Well, Sir, then came Captain Lugard, 
and the fighting, and the first Treaty. 
Now, why was Captain Lugard sent 
to Uganda? I am not here to blink the 
facts. Commercially, we had no desire 
to go to Uganda. We felt that the enter- 
prise was too costly to justify us in doing 
so. But the position had materially 
altered. I have mentioned the political 
conside: ations under the pressure of which 
we have so often had to act. At that 
moment the doctrine of the Hinterland 
had not been accepted. Paper titles did 
not hold without effective occupation. 
Dr. Carl Peters, an unacknowledged 
German Agent, and a stormy petrel of 
those times, under the pretence of rescu- 
ing Emin, who was already on his way to 
the coast in the charge of Mr. Stanley, 
was making his way up the Tana River, 
pulling down and burning British flags, 


and forming a chain of posts behind the 
British territory, with the object of taking 


possession of Uganda. Public feeling in 
this country almost denounced us for our 
inactivity. Was Uganda to be left to 
other nations or to perpetual slavery ’ 
Were the Missionaries to be sacrificed ? 
“ Certainly not,” we said, and we echoed 
the voice of Great Britain. And we sent 
Captain Lugard. Now, with regard to 
Captain Lugard I should like to say a 
word. It is perfectly natural the hon. 
Member should do his best to deride and 
coutemn any enterprise which has for 
its object the extension of British influ- 
ence; but I do not understand the spirit 
in which he seeks to raise prejudice 
against an Englishman, situated as Cap- 
tain Lugard was, in a distant and unex- 
plored country, at first with a very small 
force, far from any possibility of rein- 
forcement or succour, facing a multitude 
of dangers and resolutely carrying out a 
policy which he believed to be best for 
the interests of peace and good govern- 
ment. Has the hon. Member really read 
what Captain Lugard did ; how he found 
the two parties on the verge of war; 
how time after time, when their forces 


were drawn up opposite to each other he,, 
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acting with extraordinary tact and judg- 
ment, prevented hostilities and held 
the balance between them with even- 
handed justice and great administrative 
skill. How eventually he left them in a 
state of peace and proceeded on his 
expedition against Kabrega who, with 
hisslave-dealing Mahommedans, was hang- 
ing like a vulture over this country. 
How he routed dnd scattered these into 
Unyoro, where they have since remained. 
How then, making for Lake Albert 
Edward, he built a line of forts between 
the two lakes, leaving them in charge of 
a brave subaltern, Mr. Fenwick de 
Winton, a young man of singular promise 
and devotion to duty, who recently died 
at his post. How, to proceed, Captain 
Lugard thus secured the safety and pro- 
tection of the intermediate countries 
against Kabrega ; how he freed from his 
control the great salt lake for the benefit 
of the tribes around it ; how he explored 
and settled all those districts; how he 
gained the allegiance of Selim Bey and 
his troops; and how eventually he left 
those countries and their inhabitants 
secured against their common enemy, and 
rejoicing in the unfamiliar experience of 
freedom and prosperity. To my mind it 
was a noble exhibition of bravery, self- 
reliance, and good judgment. It is not the 
first instance of an Englishman doing his 
duty amidst great dangers and difficulties 
in a wild and unknown country ; 
and Friday night was not the first 
occasion on which a petty parochial view 
has been taken of the exploit. Well, 
Sir, after a year’s absence, Captain 
Lugard returned to Uganda on December 
3ist, 1891. Then followed the fighting 
which his former efforts had averted, and 
of which we have heard so much recently. 
Of course, the hon. Gentleman omits the 
real reason for Captain Lugard’s resolute 
attitude. He found the two Christian 
parties on the point of going to war ; he 
knew that if he left them to fight it out 
amongst themselves one party would have 
been conquered and have left the country, 
and that the remaining party would have 
been too weak to withstand conquest by 
the Mabommedan § slave-drivers; he 
therefore gave these two opposing forces 
fair warning that he would open fire upon 
the first of them that broke the peace. 
The Wafrenza, as they are called, became 
the aggressors, and Captain Lugard kept 
his word and fought them. The 
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Wafrenza carried off the King. Captain 
Lugard’s chief object was to free the 
King, and to uphold his authority. He had 
no desire to take the King’s authority 
into the hands of the Company. But, 
Sir, what was the result of all this ? 
The state of things now existing in 
Uganda, where the three parties are 
living side by side in “ blood brother- 
hood.” under their lawful Sovereign, is 
the best indication of Captain Lugard’s 
policy. Did we hear a word about this 
from the hon. Member when he was 
dealing with Captain Lugard? And 
now, Sir, with regard to the Treaty of 
which the hon. Member made so much. 
I think that anyone would have thought 
that that Treaty—obtained, I admit, 
under exceptional circumstances, but 
circumstances of which we should have 
been better able to judge if we had been 
placed in Captain Lugard’s position— 
anyone would have thought that that was 
the Treaty under which our present 
relations with Uganda were maintained. 
Even this first Treaty was no “sale of 
the country ” by the King. As a matter 
of fact, it was very quickly superseded 
by the second Treaty, which was a per- 
fectly free Treaty. I think he’ said it 
was not signed by the King. It is signed 
by the King, and voluntarily and freely 
signed by him. But generally, on this 
aspect which the hon. Member gave of 
King Mwanga as an unfortunate savage 
coerced by the Company, why did not 
the hon. Member say anything about the 
letters from the King to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and to the Directors of the 
Company which had been read by the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke on behalf of 
the missionaries. Well, Sir, to go on 
with what happened in Uganda, I have 
said that the Company had no original 
intention of occupying Uganda. Six 
months after Captain Lugard had arrived 
in that country, when peace and order 
were restored, we gave notice that we 
intended to évacuate on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1891. The House 1s familiar with 
the fact that we only prolonged our stay 
there at the special intervention of the 
Church Missionary Society, and on their 
providing the funds. - We prolonged 
our stay by a year, and we were to have 
left on the 31st of last December. But 
the hon. Member says that “three months 
more were given the Company to evacuate 
it.” Were these three months more 
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given to the Company to evacuate, or 
did the Company prolong its stay for 
three months for the convenience of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and in order to 
postpone a decision which it was ramoured 
occupied a great deal of time in the 
Cabinet, and which was not taken until a 
very latedate ? Now, Sir, I cometo another 
point. We heard a great deal from the 
hon. Member as to the worthlessness of 
Uganda. And his remarks were based 
upon a Report of Captain Lugard, from 
which he read extracts. I say a Report 
advisedly. It was the first Report of 
Captain Lugard. In referring to this 
Report—which was the full one, which 
was a private Report to the Directors of 
the Company, was not written with any 
idea of being for publication—the hon. 
Gentleman stated triumphantly that “ for- 
tunately” the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “ got hold” of this Report. 
Why did he not say that this full Report 
was handed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by a Director of the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : One Director, 

Mr. BURDETT - COUTTS: Yes, 
one Director ; there was no need for 10 
Directors to hand him 10 Reports. Well, 
Sir, the hon. Member quotes from this 
Report as to the worthlessness of 
Uganda. Now, the hon. Member has an 
observant genius. It is not likely that 
such a matter as dates escaped his notice. 
The date of that Report is the 24th 
December, 1890. But he only arrived 
in Uganda, as stated in that Report, on 
the 18th December. That Report, 
therefore, contained the results of the 
observations of six days. It obviously 
gave the first and most cursory impres- 
sions. It was absurd to. look upon it— 
we never looked upon it—as affording a 
guide to the natural or commercial advan- 
tages of Uganda. But with regard to 
these, the hon. Member based the whole 
of his argument upon this six days’ Re- 
port, and never told us a word 
about its being a six days’ Re- 
port. It is true that he said that 
Captain Lugard afterwards went about 
saying that Uganda was a land full of 
milk and honey; but the hon. Member 
stated this rather with the view of imply- 
ing that Captain Lugard had, under 
some extraneous influences and for some 
ulterior purposes, changed his mind. 
What were the facts? The first one, at 
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least, was known to the hon. Meniber, 
that Captain Lugard remained in those 
countries 18 months examining the whole 
district and obtaining information with 
regard to the dependent countries, and 
upon this 18 months’ careful examina- 
tion, as opposed to the six days after his 
arrival in Uganda, his subsequent opinion 
as to the importance of Uganda was 
based. And I have another fact to add 
in this connection. So far from being 
influenced in any way by the Company, 
in his actions in this country, Captain 
Lugard has been entirely dissociated from 
the Company. He was an officer in the 
Army, and he ceased to be in our service 
the moment he arrived in this country. 
We offered to pay him—I believe we did 
pay him—his salary up to the end of the 
year as a sort of bonus. He returned 
the portion of it dating from the day of 
his arrival, and went out as a free lance 
to impart to various circles a knowledge 
of what he conscientiously believed to 
be the real value of Uganda to this 
country. I will not weary the House by 
quotations showing the great value which 
he attaches to it. With regard to the 
counection of the Company with Uganda, 
I consider that it is well that it is at an 
end simply because the question of 
Uganda is too great a question to be ob- 
secured and confused by the prejudices 
that the hon. Gentleman and his school 
in these times raise around Chartered 
Companies, forgetting when he speaks 
to the “ parochial” mind that Chartered 
Companies have been the most economic, 
as well as the most successful means of 
maintaining British interests. We went 
to Uganda against our first inclinations. 
Our agent went there against our express 
orders ; we were drawn in at the urgent 
solicitation of the King and people; we 
were urged by public opinion; we went 
with the countenance and sanction of 
the Government ; and we secured a con- 
dition -of peace and contentment which 
is the best justification of our action. 
But, Sir, in doing this we found our- 
selves face to face with a problem which 
differentiated this country from any 
other within our sphere and marked it 
out as a point of great national interest 
to Great Britain, and the key of the 
position, so to speak, for the successful 
completion of the anti-slavery policy 
which England undertook so long ago, 
and which I do not believe she is willing 
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now to abandon. Weil, Sir, we, by our 
temporary occupation of Uganda, became 
the channel for bringing all these facts 
to the knowledge of the British public ; 
we were the instruments, so to speak, 
of the nascent development of these great 
interests. But I ask, in common fair- 
ness, are we a commercial Company with 
a very limited capital, already largely 
exhausted by a generous prosecution of 
these interests, to be expected alone and 
unaided to undertake the national obliga- 
tions indicated in the name of Uganda: 
is it quite just for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say we “ have undertaken a great 
task and been obliged to recede from it”? 
No, Sir, we have done our part. It only 
remains for us to say to England, “ There 
lies the path of national interest and 
national duty. It is for you to open or 
close it.” So far as the Company is con- 
cerned, I am very glad the Mission has 
gone; for the right hon. Gentleman 
states that one of its objects is to 
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“ Obtain authentic and responsible informa- 
tion as to the mode in which their governing 
powers have been exercised, and the mode in 
which that authority to control has been put in 
practice.” 


We court, we eagerly welcome the fullest, 
deepest, and closest inquiry into the 
whole of our record, only we ask that 
the scope of that inquiry should be as 
large as the scope of our operations, and 
cover the period from the beginning to 
this moment—that it should not be con- 
fined to a single incident and au isolated 
locality. We ask as the claim of men 
who founded an English Company on a 
commerciai basis, that it shall be inquired 
into whether we have not from the first 
to last trod our path with a due regard 
to the highest and best traditions of 
English enterprise—whether that path 
has not spread in the dark countries 
through which it runs enlarged prospects 
of good government and prosperity, and 
whether there have not issued from it to 
the unheppy native tribes with which we 
have come in contact new and unlooked- 
fer hopes of freedem and justice. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, . Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I rise only to express a hope 
that, in view of the fact that this ques- 
tion must be again discussed on a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, the House will now 
allow the Debate on this particular point 
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to close. I do not propose to follow in 
any detail what has been said to-night, 
because I think matters of detail can be 
better discussed in Committee of Supply 
than in a Debate on the Address. As 
regards the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and who has made, as was 
perhaps his duty, an able and exhaustive 
defence of the Company to which he 
belongs, I think I may safely leave that 
part of the question in his hands. As to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Kennaway), who 
opened the Debate this evening, I will 
only say that he gave us a history of 
events in Uganda from a missionary 
point of view, and I do not wish to dis- 
pute the accuracy of anything he said. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. A. C. Morton) made some general 
criticism on what has been done. Those 
criticisms would, I think, have been 
more to the point if it had been a policy 
of annexation which was before the 
House. It is not a policy of annexation, 
but, on the contrary, a policy of inquiry 
that the House has to deal with. Our 
object is to secure that the House shall, 
in due course, have full information be- 
fore it, so as to enable it to form an 
opinion whether Uganda ought to be 
placed under British protection or not. 
I maintain that this is the only policy 
the Government could have pursued. A 
provision is included in the policy that 
the inquiry shall not be conducted in such 
a way as to prejudge the question before 
the House has had time to consider Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Report. If during the 
interval that must elapse before his 
Report is made there were to be outbreaks 
of civil war in Uganda, if the British 
name, instead of continuing to have some 
ascendancy and prestige, came to be 
regarded with hatred and contempt by 
the vatives, the question would cer- 
tainly be prejudged, because it would 
not be in your power to establish a Pro- 
tectorate without sending a large ex- 
pedition. Ithas been in your power hither- 
to to decide whether the present state of 
things shall be continued in Uganda or 
not. That question can now be decided 
without great effort or expenditure, and 
when the Report of Sir Gerald Portal is 
before the House you will be as free as 
you are now to consider what the policy 
is to be, only you will have much more 
information before you. It was asked 
this evening whether the Government 
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had really taken steps to secure the 
maintenance of the status quo in Uganda 
during the interval. Well, it \ never 
occurred to me until I heard it sug- 
gested in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) that Sir 
Gerald Portal could possibly construe 
his instructions as binding him as soon 
as his Report was complete to hurry 
away with it to the coast. That is not 
in his instructions, and I am as willing 
to guarantee as I am willing to 
guarantee anything that Sir Gerald 
Portal has no feeling in his own mind 
whatever that any intention of that sort 
is implied in the instructions he has 
received. It is for him to decide 
whether he himself should bring his Re- 
port or send it home and remain in charge 
at Uganda until it has been presented to 
the House. Supposing he decides to 
bring it home, I have only to call atten- 
tion to Section 10 of the Instructions— 
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“Tt will be your duty to sign a Commission 
appointing one of the officials to act in your 
hehalf in case of your being incapacitated.” 
He would surely construe “ incapaci- 
tated” in a wide enough sense to prevent 
his leaving the country without appoint- 
ing some one to act for him. In Section 
eight of the Instructions Sir Gerald is 
expressly told that his mission cannot be 
conducted according to ordinary prece- 
dents, but that the difficulty and in- 
frequency of communications may require 
a latitude beyond what is usual. His 
instructions are wide enough to give 
full freedom of action. Then we are 
asked, has he force enough at his com- 
mand? I have only to say that Sir 
Gerald Portal is told in Clause three of 
his instructions. 

“The Company having offered to make over 
to Her Majesty’s Government their establish- 
ments and stores in Uganda, it will be for you 
to judge how far it is possible or expedient to 
avail yourself cf the proposal.” 

Sir Gerald Portal if he thinks it necessary 
can therefore have at his command all the 
resources of the Company. In addition 
to that he takes with him 200 Zanzibaris 
as well as his English staff. It must be 
borne in mind also that he is not going as 
Captain Lugard went when the country 
is on the eve of a civil war—for civil war 
would have broken out had not Captain 
Lugard restrained it for some months. The 
people were bound to go to war at some 
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time, the only thing that prevented them 
being that the notoriously cruel Mahom- 
medan chief Kabrega was ready to 
swoop down on the two opposing forces 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Captain Lugard had first of all to sweep 
Kabrega back and to destroy his influence. 
Having done that, he had to deal with the 
civil war between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics that was ready to break 
out. He left the country with the civil 
war at an end, the people tired of it, 
and having recognised the folly of it, 
and the Mahommedan chief completely 
cowed outside, because he dare not 
encroach upon the British sphere. I hope 
I have now placed the House at any rate 
in possession of the point of view which 
I think is the only one that is justifiable 
in view of the instructions given to Sir 
Gerald Portal. The Government are 
accused of having adopted a drifting 
policy. The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. A. C. Morton), when he 
said the Government was drifting, was 
cheered by hon. Members opposite. For 


a moment I thought hon. Members oppo- 
site were in agreement with the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, but it turned 
out that, whilst the latter meant the 


Government were drifting into the 
country, gentlemen opposite meant that 
they were drifting out of the country. 
I think I have at any rate done some- 
thing to show that the policy of the 
Government has not been one of drifting 
but one that was intended to secure the 
staius quo during the interval, and to 
furnish us with full information. I would 
ask the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who I understand, has 
only delivered one half of his speech, to 
consider before he gives us the other half, 
the position the Government found them- 
selves in when they took Office. They 
found that the question of Uganda had 
not been prejudiced in any way by the 
Government that preceded them. If the 
preceding Government had an intention 
of evacuating the country they had not 
expressed any opinion as to the measures 
to be taken. The Company were going 
to evacuate certainly and absolutely at 
the end of last year. A certain number 
of people stated that the country was one 
with rich possibilities, a country which 
could grow all kinds of crops, and in 
which new markets could be opened. I do 
not wish to attach any definite importance 
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to these statements to-night, but they 
were the statements made by everyone 
who had been near the country, and much 
as the House or the Government might 
doubt their value, there was not in our 
possession evidence enough to contradict 
them or prove that they were untrue, 
There was the further question of what 
would happen when the Company had 
evacuated Uganda. First of all it was 
said the Protestant missionaries and their 
followers would be massacred, that then 
the Roman Catholic missionaries and their 
followers would be massacred, and that 
there would be a Mahomedan régime of a 
barbarous kind. So far as our information 
goes at present, nobody has aright to say 
that these things would not have followed 
the evacuation of the country by the 
Company. The point of the hon, Member 
for Northampton is that this was no busi- 
ness of ours. Ido not wish to discuss the 
question of responsibility now. That 
may be done later on, but at any rate 
Uganda was within our sphere of influ- 
ence, and if we are not responsible for 
what goes on all over our sphere of influence 
we certainly have resporsibility to this 
extent—that we keepother peopleout. It 
would not have been in the power of the 
Germans, living close by, to come within 
our sphere of influence. I do not wish to 
press the responsibility more than that. 
But here, with the evidence before us, what 
was the Government todo, even supposing 
no special responsibility rested upon us ? 
I venture to say if the Government had 
allowed the Company to evacuate without 
taking any steps, if they had not taken 
any precautions, and these massacres had 
supervened, I doubt whether all the 
quotations the hon. Member for North- 
hampton (Mr. Labourchere) can bring to 
bear from Captain Lugard could protect 
the Government from blame. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: My hon, 
Friend has suggested this Debate should 
be continued upon the Supplementary 
Estimates ; I can promise him it will be. 
With that suggestion in view I would 
ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 
If hon. Gentlemen object to that I shall 
not take a division, but shall say 
no, in order that there may be no nemine 
contradicente. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : Before the question is put, 
I am anxious to say a few words, 
not in continuation of the Debate, 
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but merely for the purpose of congratu- 
lating my hon. Friend opposite upon the 
first speech we have had the pleasure of 
listening to from the hon. Gentleman in 
his new capacity, and congratulating the 
House on having him in the important 
position which he now helds, I think 
I may say on behalf of those on 
these Benches, and others who sit 
behind me, that we listened’ with 
the greatest satisfaction to the speech 
from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. I quite agree with him that 
I do not think this a very con- 
venient opportunity for entering at great 
detail into the questions connected with 
our evacuation or retention of Uganda, 
but I must point out the reason that 
many Gentlemen have risen and spoken 
from this side of the House is due 
to the fact that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who introduced this 
matter at great length, covered a great 
deal of ground, and made a great 
many charges against a great many men 
about a great many things, and it was 
only in human nature that those who felt 
themseives to be attacked should take 


the earliest opportunity of repelling those 


attacks. The hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) went out 
of his way to defend Captain Lugard. 
It was unnecessary. He took the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) seriously. Now, the hon. Member 
for Northampton never takes himself seri- 
ously, and he might have contented himself 
with what the right hon. Gentieman the 
Prime Minister himself said with regard 
to Captain Lugard on the 3rd of March 
of last year, after he had read the first 
Report of Captain Lugard upon which 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
animadverted. The Prime Minister on 
that occasion said, “ He is a frank man, 
a brave man, an able man, and an upright 
man.” Sir, I think we may well leave 
Captain Lugard’s character there. I should 
like to say a word with regard to the 
instructions which we have only ‘seen 
to-day. I confess I think it regretable 
that they were not circulated at an 
earlier period. The Government must 
have known well that this matter 
attracted a great deal of public attention, 
and that the Papers would beaskedfor. If 
we had had these Papers to study at an 
earlier moment I feel certain a consider- 
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able part of the time spent last Friday 
might have been saved. But when I 
come to look at the Instructions them- 
seives, though on the whole they are 
satisfactory, yet they are not quite so 
firm as we should have liked to have 
seen them. It is true that Sir Gerald 
Portal, on receiving these instructions, 
would probably presume that no latitude 
was left to him as to leaving the country 
altogether. For instance, in the second 
paragraph, he is told that he has to report 
as expeditiously as may be on the means 
of dealing with the country, and that 
is further limited by the expression 
“whether through Zanzibar or other- 
wise.” That would make it appear 
that the country is to be dealt with, 
and not left entirely alone. Then, I 
think, it would have been decidedly best, 
both for our satisfaction and that of Sir 
Gerald Portal, that this particular point 
should have been more definitely stated, 
On one point I should like to ask the 
Government a question. I observe that 
these instructions were not, according to 
the Paper, telegraphed, they seem to 
have been sent as a despatch on the 
10th December, and therefore could not 
probably have reached Sir Gerald Portal 
until the 10th January. It appears that 
Sir Gerald Portal left to go up the 
country on Ist January. Has he, there- 
fore, received these instructions ? No 
doubt it would be desirable if that point 
could be cleared up. There is only one 
other matter or which I would detain 
the House for a moment, and that is with 
regard to the action and the policy of Her 
Majesty’s late Government. It has been 
said that different views have been 
taken with regard to what the policy 
of Her Majesty’s late Government 
was. It has been said the late 
Government had no intention what- 
ever of remaining in Uganda. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite described 
it graphically when he said “the Com-, 
pany came to Lord Salisbury and said we 
are going, and Lord Salisbury said very 
well, good-bye.” It is perfectly true 
that there is not, except the answer 
which was read by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Manchester 
(Mr. A.J. Balfour), anything that indi- 
cates the intention of the Government 
retaining Uganda. But is there the 
slightest doubt what the tenour of the 
policy of the Government at that time 
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was? I feel certain that at that time no 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House would have ventured for a moment 
to say that it was the intention of the 
Government to leave Uganda. If it is 
said that it-is an after-thought on the 

rt of right hon. Gentlemen on that 
Bench that their policy was to remain at 
Uganda, surely it is much more ar after- 
thought on the part of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to say that it 
was the policy of the late Government 
to leave Uganda. Sir, the policy to 
which we were bound, and which I had 
the honour of advocating in this House, 
was the policy of constructing a railway 
with a view eventually of communicating 
with Uganda. I say that is evidence of the 
intention of the Government, but if we 
come to examine dates accurately, 
we find that it is not until the 
18th of May that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were informed of the definite 
intention of the Company to retire from 
Uganda. I say it was not for Her 
Majesty’s Government at that time, 
within a few weeks of a Dissolution, to 
propound a policy, and to come down to 
the House of Commons and ask for 
support in carrying out a_ policy 
with regard to the retention or evacuation 
of Uganda. What would have been the 
answer of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site? They would have said—Here 
you are within a month, within six weeks, 
of a General Election, possibly you may 
not be in your places after the General 
Election is over, and yet you come down 
and ask the House of Commons, and 
pledge the House to a particular policy 
when it is possible that by the time you 
come to carry out that policy you your- 
selves may not be in office. I say, Sir, 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have been the very first persons 
to complain if Her Majesty’s Government 
at that time had come down to the House 
eand had asked for any particular sum of 
money or any particular steps to be taken 
to carry out a policy which was well 
known to the House, and of which suffi- 
«ient and full evidence had been given on 
many occasions. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, East) did not intend to make 
more than one reference, and he should 
not have made that but for the speech of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir E. Grey). He should have 
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been more satisfied if the Under-Secre- 
tary had been pleased to leave it where 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury left the matter. He was 
perfectly satisfied with the position the 
right hon. Gentleman left it in, but it 
seemed to him the Under Secretary went 
a great deal further. It seemed to him 
that if he were silent he should find him- 
self committed to what was, as he 
thought it, a distinct justification of 
what he would call the Lugard 
policy in Uganda. He had not 
heard from any of the Front Bench, or 
any of those who were representatives 
and leaders in this matter, any decision 
upon the point. Their policy was a 
policy of inquiry, and they could not be 
in a position, adopting a policy of 
inquiry, to pronounce a judgment favour- 
able or unfavourable, on the Lugard 
policy, until after they received the 
results of that inquiry. He did not imagine 
fora moment the hon. Baronet(Sir E.Grey) 
desired to commit others further than 
they desired to be committed, but that he 
had only spoken the utterance of his own 
mind, and he therefore desired to enter this 
brief caveat in the hope that on another 
opportunity they would more fully go into 
details that had been very scantily given 
on both sides in this discussion, and that 
the facts would be more adequately and 
completely disclosed. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) : I think some one on the Ministerial 
Bench should answer the important ques- 
tion raised by the late Under Secretary 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther), namely, is there 
any evidence that the Instructions have 
been received ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to reply to that question. It is 
the first time the idea has occurred to 
me regarding the receipt of the Instruc- 
tions ; if the right hon. Gentleman will 
give notice of a question I will be glad 
to reply exactly how they were sent out, 
and when they reached Sir Gerald Portal. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

*Mr. WHARTON (Yorks, W.R., 
Ripon) said, that in rising to propose 
the Amendment standing in his name he 
could not help being reminded at the 
moment that he was rising from a seat 
which until lately was occupied by 
another, and that the House had suffered 
a great loss in the death, within the last 
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few days, of a gentleman who was one 
of the most true and loyal hearted of 
Englishmen. He doubted not the name 
of Sir Walter Barttelot would be remem- 
bered as that of a model Member of Par- 
liament and a true-hearted Englishman, 
who in his capacity served his Queen 
and country to the best of his ability. 
He was grateful to the House for allow- 
ing him to say these few words with 
regard to him who had gone from 
amongst them. His excuse for moving 
the Amendment must be that he felt, on 
reading the words of the Queen’s Speech, 
the most important question of the 
present day, the depression in agricul- 
ture, had not been treated in the way 
that those interested in the land of Eng- 
land hoped that it would have been 
treated. The words in the Gracious 
Speech were— 

“T have observed with concern a wide pre- 
valence of agricultural distress in many parts 
of the country. It is be hoped that, among the 
causes of the present depression, some may be 
temporary in their nature.” 

He (Mr. Wharton) certainly hoped 
that might be the case, but he failed to 
understand where there was ground for 
such a hope at the present time. That 
the existence of the depression was a 
real existence he thought there could be 
no doubt whatever, and the cause for 
the depression was not far to seek and 
was to be found in the simple sentence 
—a great fall in prices. A fall in prices 
must be followed by a depression, what- 
ever the industry was. With regard to 
the cause of the fall of prices in agricul- 
ture there might be many opinions ; but, to 
his thinking, the principal cause of this 
great fall in prices was the present low 
freightage from other countries. Not 
many years ago they were told it was 
almost impossible that English agri- 
cultural products could be undersold, 
because the cost of freight would be 
so great from other distant countries 
to England ; that it would be so much 
put on to the price of agricultural 
products ; that it would not be worth while 
bringing them over. But lately there 
had been such an enormous improvement 
in steamships, such improvements in the 
machinery, so much lessening of the cost of 
working of ships, that these, amongst other 
things, had lowered the prices of agricul- 
tural products from India, Canada, and 
Australia to England, and that had 
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caused a great depression in the prices in 
England. He was not for a moment 
going to deny it was of great advantage 
to the consumer if he could have the 
article he consumed at a cheap rate, but 
his argument at this moment was that 
there was a great fall in prices caused, 
amongst other things, by the causes he 
had already mentioned. The other night 
he listened to the very able speech of the 
Mover of the Address, a gentleman 
largely interested in agriculture, and had 
hoped he should have heard from him 
some suggestions as to the alteration of 
the present state of things, but he was 
sorry to say that from the beginning to 
the end of that able speech he did not 
hear anything that he thought would 
bring comfort to the mind of the distressed 
agriculturist. When the hon. Member 
told them that in that part of England 
with which he was connected at the 
present time there was great competition 
for farms, he could only say that he 
fancied that was rather a rare part of 
England, because from his own experience 
and from all he had heard and read there 
was much greater difficulty in getting a 
farm taken than finding a large crowd of 
farmers coming to compete for farms, 
No doubt there were several farmers in 
England who had left other farms which 
they were unable to profitably work, 
and who would be only too glad to take 
up others which they could work to 
profit. Farms from their vicinity to 
large towns might reasonably be expected 
to bear a profit, which other farms not so 
favourably situated had not been able to 
realise. He was not going to deny there 
might be such farms, but he believed it 
to be an exceeding rare state of things. 
There was one matter in regard to this 
fall of prices that it was most important 
for Englishmen to consider, namely, 
whether by the cessation of the growing 
of corn—which he was sorry to say was 
rapidly spreading—they were not going 
to set up a state of things that would 
result in very serious difficulties in regard 
to the population of the towns. They 
were told that arable land demanded 
three men to one for the same quantity 
of grass land. He would ask the House 
to consider whether they ought not to 
try to stop, in some way or other, a state 
of things which would inevitably lead to 
an enormous increase in the number of 
unemployed, If they were going to 
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deplete the agricultural area by some- 
thing like two-thirds of its population— 
as they would do by the stoppage of the 
growing of corn—what was to become 
of the population? If they were not 
going to deprive England of what had 
hitherto been its backbone—and he 
hoped and trusted it might be its back- 
bone in the future—they must adopt 
some measure to put a stop to that which 
was doing away with the agricultural 
population of England. Another matter 
which was important to consider was, that 
as surely as day followed night and night 
followed day the fall in prices would lead 
to a fall in wages. ‘This was a most 
important matter for those Members in 
the House who in the past, and who 
would in the future, have to rely on the 
vote of the agricultural labourer, and if 
the labourer saw his wages gradually 
dropping he would turn and ask those 
who had in the past told him they were his 
friends, and ask how it was that instead 
of being benefited he was becoming 
slowly but surely a poorer man. These 
were reasous why the Government should 
take immediate steps to do their best to 
remedy this state of things. ‘They knew 
that the depression in agriculture was not 
only extending to the arable cultivation. 
A few years ago, when there was a great 
fall in the prices of corn, especially 
wheat, the grazing farmers were still 
earning a fair profit out of their land, 
but last year the grazing farmers had 
suffered as severely, if not more severely, 
than the cultivators of corn and other 
grain. It appeared to him that 
remedies were necessary, remedies 
to be obtained as speedily as possible. 
Not many weeks ago he was in Ireland, 
and there he heard that the state of 
things with regard to grazing farms was 
as bad as in England ; that the prices 
which the small farmers in Ireland were 
able to obtain were ruinous, almost pre- 
hibitive for them to continue their farms. 
Both in regard to arable and grass land 
farming it seemed to him necessary that 
steps should be taken to remedy the 
present condition of things. With 
regard to the remedies, in the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne he did not find 
there was any remedy suggested, but 
they had been told there was a proposal 
to be made to the House that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into this state of things; to in- 
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quire and be supposed to report to the 
Government with a view to some re- 
medial measures being taken. He had 
been some few years in this House and a 
Select Committee had always appeared to 
him to be a means adopted for putting 
a thing off. They had at the present 
time in Parliament a Minister of the 
Board of Agriculture, and he was glad 
to be able to say that, so far as he knew, 
the farmers of England had good cause 
to be satisfied with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who filled the position, and they 
felt he was a worthy successor to his 
predecessor who did such good work for 
them during his tenure of office. To 
his (Mr. Wharton’s) thinking the 
Government had in that Board a 
set of Inspectors and officials who 
were far more capable than any 
Committee of the House could be to in- 
quire into the matter as they had all the 
official information which was so abso- 
lutely necessary when dealing with a 
matter of this kind. He believed the 
Board of Agriculture was far more 
capable of advising the Government 
than any Select Committee, however 
carefully selected could be. His object 
was that the Government should have 
something they could adopt for a remedy. 
The Government admitted they wanted 
advice on the subject, and he said they 
had their advisers and should appeal to 
them. Let them take advice from the 
Minister of Agriculture and act upon it 
promptly. He might be asked what 
direction the action of the Government 
should take. In the Amendment which 
he laid before the House he suggested 
that there should be a re-adjustment of 
local burdens. Country residents felt a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the late Govern- 
ment. He had lightened the burdens of 
agriculturists to a very great extent, and 
they sincerely trusted that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would follow 
the example set him in that respect. 
A friend of his who had a 
farm on the South Coast of Eng- 
land—and who farmed more for pleasure 
than for profit—told him that the local 
burdens on his farm amounted to £250 a 
year, and that he did not make that 
sum out of the farm. He therefore 
wanted to know where was the profit te 
come from which was to pay the rent of 
the landlord, or the wages of the agricul- 
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‘of things generally existing—and he 
did not doubt that it was—then it must 
be apparent to everybody that some 
remedy, and an immediate remedy, was 
absolutely necessary. Speakers on plat- 
forms outside the House said over and 
over again that the remedy for this 
state of things was a reduction of the 
rent. He asked these gentlemen how 
they proposed to remedy the state of 
things thet existed in the county of 
Essex. In that county, no less than 
6,000 acres of land, which was some of 
the finest wheat-producing land in Eng- 
land, were now lying in a state of desola- 
tion. In what possible way could a 
reduction of rent give relief to that 
district ? And he was afraid thai that 
was not an isolated instance of land going 
back to its prairie state for want of culti- 
vation. He looked upon this as a 
national loss, for this land, now lying 
absolutely idle, produced some years ago 
thousands of pounds a year which went 
to the benefit of the English nation. He 
might be asked what local burdens would 
he reduce in order to give some relief to 
agriculturists. The sanitary rate, for in- 
stance, was inequitably laid on the land. 
He knew more than one instance in the 
county of Durham where there were coal- 
pits owned by companies who did not 
live in the district, but who took the 
profits out of the coal of the district ; 
who laid down machinery, built large 
rows of houses for the pit-men. But 
who paid the rates for the sanitation 
of these houses and pits? The unfortu- 
nate farmers who lived round the pits, 
but who had not one pennyworth of 
profit out of the pits. That was a state 
of things which to his mind was intoler- 
able, It was not alone in the county to 
which he referred, but throughout Eng- 
land, that the imposition of the sanitary 
rate was inequitable and uneven. Some 
few years ago agricalturists were relieved 
of half the police rate by the Imperial 
Exchequer. He did not see why the 
other half of that rate should not be also 
taken off their shoulders. In his opinion 
the police of the county should be paid 
out of Imperial funds, and not out of 
local funds. The whole country was 
gaining by the present low prices of food, 
and surely the country should do some- 
thing to relieve the burdens of agricul- 
turists who were suffering through these 
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low prices. This question equally in- 
terested every class connected with the 
land. It interested the landlord, the 
tenant and the agricultural labourer. He 
knew it was often said, especially by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in his paper, “put fresh 
burdens on the landlords.” Why, the 
landlords in their present position 
were relatively far worse off than the 
agricultural labourers. In the County of 
Norfolk there were only 13 country 
gentlemen, as they were commonly 
styled, who were able to live in their 
own houses. That seemed to him to be 
a matter for serious consideration, and it 
should show that when the hon. Member 
for Northampton suggested the laying of 
fresh burdens on the landlords, he was 
proposing the putting of the saddle on 
the wrong horse. He thought it was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
put a stop to the fraudulent sale of foreign 
food as English food. It could be done 
by the Governmert in a few days by 
something like the exter son of tie Mer- 
chandise Marks Act to foreign food. 
The right hon. Member for the Dartford 
Division of Kent (Sir William Hart- 
Dyke) had got a place for a Bill by 
which he proposed penalties for the frau- 
dulent sale of fruit. But he should like 
to see a Bill for preventing the fraudulent 
sale of foreign meat and foreign cheese 
for English meat and cheese. Some hon. 
Members might say that that was im- 
possible. He thought it could be done 
by a Bill providing that every man deal- 
ing in a wholesale way in foreign carcases 
should be bound to keep an account of 
his receipts and expenditure, and be 
bound to submit these accounts to an 
Inspector appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture or by the County Councils; 
and furthermore that those who sold 
these articles by retail in shops should be 
bound to clearly distinguish home and 
foreign supplies. These provisions would 
in no way affect the honest dealers, while 
they would tend to compel the dishonest 
dealer to act honestly. Then he wished 
to see further restrictions to prevent the 
importation of cattle disease amongst 
our flocks and herds. He wanted to 
have the cattle and sheep slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation, and the fullest 
compensation paid to those who had their 
cattle and sheep slaughtered for the 
safety of their neighbours’ flocks and 
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herds. He entreated the Government to 
deal promptly with these matters. The 
Government had excellent advisers in 
their own Minister of Agriculture and in 
the officials who acted with him, and 
under those circumstances it would be 
only the folly of procrastination to refer 
the question to a Select Committee. He 
could assure the Government that unless 
something was done, and done quickly, 
to relieve the wide-spread depression in 
agriculture a feeling of great disappoint- 
ment would arise amongst the agricul- 
tural population of the North with which 
he was acquainted, which would develope 
into a feeling of wrath against the Go- 
vernment that they would find it difficult 
to’withstand. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) seconded the Amendment. 
He said he should have thought that 
everybody, not only in the House, but 
every resident of towns and cities, as 
well as of country districts, knew that the 
agricultural depression of the last few 
years was the greatest the country ever 
had experienced. They had had for some 
time past many bad years, but last year 
there was a climax, for the hay crop 
failed, the prices of sheep and cattle were 
lower than they had been for years, and 
the price of wheat went down to a degree 
it never reached before in the history of 
the country. How did the Government 
propose to give relief to those affected 
by this unprecedented depression in agri- 
culture? They promised an inquiry, as 
if an inquiry could do any good when it 
was patent to everybody that the depres- 
sion was as severe as it could possibly 
be. It had been said that the low prices 
of agricultural produce was due to the 
excess of home production. But that 
could not be the cause of the low price 
of wheat, because the production of wheat 
had been getting lower and lower every 
year. During the past ten years the pro- 
duction of wheat had decreased by half 
a million acres. It was still going 
down, and possibly the country would 
have to face a state of things in which 
the growing of wheat would be given up 
altogether. During the same ten years 
the population had increased by no less 
than 3,000,000, so that we had a large 
increase of the population with a large 
decrease of the acreage devoted to rais- 
ing food for that population. It was 
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most important for the country to realise 
that they imported most of their 
food. They only produced 7,000,000 
quarters of wheat in the country, 
while they imported 20,000,000 quar- 
ters, and he considered it a lament- 
able thing that the home trade in wheat 
should have gone down so much that they 
were compelled to depend almost entirely 
on foreign countries for that commodity. 
If agriculturists got some relief from 
their local burdens, possibly their great 
industry would revive again and they 
would be able not only to provide food 
for the country but give employment to 
the vast number of labourers who lived 
by the land. He did not at all agree 
with the Mover of the Address (Mr. 
George Lambert) when he said that in 
many parts of England the rents were 
altogether too high. He knew that in 
his own county rents had gone down 50 
per cent., and he should say that through- 
out the whole country, taking arable and 
grazing land together, the reduction in 
rents amounted to 40 percent. He would 
ask the house to reflect on what other 
countries had done for agriculture. Agri- 
culture was in a state of decline through- 
out the world, but other countries had 
recognised the fact that agriculture was 
their greatest industry, so some of them 
gave protection to home produce, and 
others went so far as to give bounties to 
those who produced the food of the 
country. He could not ask the House 
to do that—he knew the benefit of cheap 
food—but he asked them to relieve the 
agriculturists from some of their local 
taxation. Take the land tax for instance. 
A good deal of that tax had been 
redeemed, but at present it brought in 
£1,050,000 to the Imperial Exchequer. 
He did not ask that the tax should be 
remitted altogether, but he did ask that it 
should be given to the County Councils 
for the reduction of the rates of the 
counties in which it was levied, and in 
doing that the Government would be 
only following to some extent the prece- 
dent given them -by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the late Government. 
He hoped they would be able to induce 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to give them this land tax also for the 
relief of local burdens, and he was sure 
that unless something of the kind was 
dore the land would continue to go out 
of cultivation, and the number of labourers 
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thrown out of employment would increase 
year after year. The farmers could not 
afford in many instances to work the land 
properly. They were obliged by their 
poverty to starve the land, and he greatly 
feared agriculture would go from bad to 
worse unless something was done by the 
Government to relieve the depression. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question to add the words 
“but this House humbly expresses its regret 
that no measures are announced by Your 
Majesty for the present relief of those who are 
affected by the existing wide-spread depression 
in Agriculture, either by means of readjust- 
ment of local burdens or otherwise.”—( Mr. 
Wharton.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said he had the dis- 
advantage of being one of the few 
members of the House who endeavoured 
to earn their livelihood by the pursuit 
of farming, and he could assure the 
House that what had been said about 
the great depression in agriculture had 
not been in the slightest degree ex- 
aggerated. The Eastern Counties, from 
which he came, felt the depression in its 
acutest form. It was indeed lamentable 
to see the sad state into which our oldest 
industry had fallen there. Only on Satur- 
day he read in the East Anglian Daily 
Times the letter of a Commissioner sent 
by that paper to inquire into the state of 
agriculture in the county of Suffolk. 
Writing of one parish with which he— 
the Commissioner—had been acquainted 
personally 14 years before, he said that 
some of the farms had had five tenants 
in succession since 1879, all of whom had 
been broken, and there was not a single 
instance throughout that district of 14 
parishes (it was near Lowestoft) of a 
farm being now in the possession of the 
family which occupied it 14 years ago. 
He read in the same paper an account 
of the sad suicide of a farmer, and he was 
sorry to say that suicide was now be- 
coming a very common form of death in 
the Eastern Counties amongst occupiers 
of land owing to the great depression in 
agriculture. The chauge for the worse 
which had come over agriculture was 
almost incredible. Many in that House 
could remember, as he could, the time 
when agriculture was one of the most 
flourishing jndustries in the country. 
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Large fortunes, it was true, were never 
made by farmers as they were in trade, 
but during the time of which he spoke 
all farmers who gave reasonable attention 
to their business could at least make both 
ends meet and put by a little for their 
families. For years and years during the 
earlier time of his recollection, the bank- 
rupty of a farmer was a thing almost un- 
known. But for the last 15 years the 
industry had been steadily declining, and 
now many farmers, honest, industrious, 
careful men, had been reduced to 
beggary, and not a few of them, broken 

hearted by their troubles, had taken 
their own lives as being the readiest 
means of escape from their misfortunes. 
He was, therefore, glad that the Govern- 
ment had mentioned the agricultural 
depression in the Queen’s Speech, be- 
cause sympathy was very sweet to people 
in trouble, though they of course would 
be glad of more substantial aid. He 
was fully convinced that the depression 
from which agriculturists suffered might 
be prevented, and that it was entirely 
and easily within the power of the 
Government, if they were so minded, 
to lift the dreadful cloud which now 
hangs over the agricultural districts of 
the country. To cure a disease we must 
understand it. He was sure that the 
relief of the present depression was not 
to be found in altering the law of tenure 
as between tenant and landowner, nor in 
dividing the rate between owners and 
occupiers, nor was it to be found in giving 
the tenant additional security in his farm. 
The County Liberal Members had drawn 
up a long list of measures, a list nearly 
as long as his arm, dealing with 
agricultural law, which they would like 
to see passed. He would be glad to 
help them to pass those measures. But 
he as a yeoman farmer was already in 
possession of all those advantages which 
some of his hon. Friends proposed to 
give to tenants by legislation. He was 
sorry to say, however, that as a farmer 
he was bankrupt. The proposed reforms 
would not more than touch the great 
depression under which they were 
suffering, neither was the cure to be 
found in lowering rents. They must, 
indeed, continue to come down. But 
rents were somebody’s income, and the 
fall of rents was part of the prevailing 
distress—a very painful part—but by 
no means its cure. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman who moved the Amendment 
was quite right when he said that the 
real cause of their distress was the fall 
in prices. There could be no doubt that 
that and that alone was the cause of the 
strange alteration in their condition. 
What they wanted to understand was 
what was the cause of that fall in prices, 
and he had satisfied himself that what 
they were suffering from was the re- 
appearance of an old disease, a disease 
with which their fathers in their youth, 
and their grandfathers, were very familiar. 
They would find the name of it again 
and again in the agricultural literature of 
the first half of this century. The 
disease, which often raged then, was 
called contraction of the currency. 
Doctors liked to give grand names to 
diseases, the English of this name was— 
scarcity of money, a famine of money. 
The symptoms of the disease, too, were 
described in many books of the 
period. Among the descriptions he 
had met with of those symptoms was 
one which came from the merchants and 
bankers of London, and was presented to 
this House as a Petition in May, 1819, as 
follows :— 

“ Your petitioners have reason to apprehend 
that measures are in contemplation with refer- 
ence to the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England, which, in the humble 
opinion of your petitioners, will tend toa forced, 
precipitate, aud highly injurious contraction of 
the currency of the country. That the conse- 
quences of such a contraction will be, as your 

yetitioners humbly conceive, to add to the 
urden of the Public Debt, greatly to increase 
the pressure of the taxes, to lower the value of 
all landed and commercial property, seziously 
to affect and embarrass both public and private 
credit, to embarrass and reduce all the opera- 
tions of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, 
and to throw out of employment, as in 1816, a 
great proportion of the industrious and labour- 
ing classes of the community.” 
The symptoms of the disease were five 
in number. First, a general fall in prices 
necessarily followed ; secondly, by a loss 
of profit on the part of those who were 
engaged in industry. That, again, 
thirdly, led to a reduction of wages ; and, 
besides, fourthly, to a lessening of em- 
ployment, an even more serious evil 
to working men than reduction of wages. 
Lastly, there was a serious and most un- 
just interference with contracts, and a 
cruel addition to the burden of debts. 
Every man with a mortgage or other 
charge on his estate, every leaseholder, 
too, found the interest on his mortgage 
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or the rent he had contracted to pay, a 


much heavier and more serious matter 
to him than before. What he paid with 
ease before became to him now a ruinous, 
charge, and he found, through no: fault 
whatever of his own, himself landed in 
bankruptcy. Hehad b2en studying with 
much interest lately the agricultural 
history of the present century. It was 
full of meaning to anyone who would 
calmly and patiently consider its teachings, 
It spoke with a voice clear and emphatic. 
The student of the agricultural history 
of this century would find that outside 
of the natural causes of good and bad 
seasons affecting agricultural prosperity 
or adversity, two other great factors bad 
played an important part—those were 
Corn Laws and Currency Laws. The 
first of these he would find comparatively 
weak and impotent, the second all-power-. 
ful, and, indeed, almost almighty. He 
would expect, probably, with modern 
notions in his head, that when he came 
to the time early in the century when the 
Corn Laws were imposed, namely, to 1815, 
that the imposition of those Corn Laws 
was followed by a great rise in prices ; 
but he would find, to his astonishment 
and amazement, that no such result fol-- 
lowed, but that instead, after the imposi-. 
tion of the Corn Laws, taking an average: 
of a few years, prices were actually lower 
and considerably iower, instead of being 
higher. The Corn Laws entirely failed to 
bring about the object which their pro- 
moters had in view when they imposed 
them. The student would find that the 
first Corn Law of 1815 aimed at keeping 
the price of wheat at 80s. a quarter, but 
that under it the price of wheat in 1822 
fell to 44s.; and that all the time the 
law of 1815 and the still stronger law of 
1822 lasted, the average price was lower, 
much lower, than before the Corn Laws 
were imposed at all. The next Corn Law, 
passed in 1828, aimed at keeping the 
price at 64s. a quarter, and again missed 
its mark; the last aimed at keeping it at 
56s. a quarter, and also failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. Then they came to 
the time when the Corn Laws were 
repealed, namely, to 1846; and to the 
astonishment of the generation of farmers 
who were cultivating the land at the 
time, and of the land-owning classes, and 
who looked forward with great appre- 
hension to the effect of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws ; instead of that repeal 
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being followed by agricultural ruin, it 
was followed by the longest and most 
continuous period of agricultural pro- 
aperity that this century had ever known. 
Prices fell after repeal for a few years, 
and there was some agricultural suffering 
in consequence, but they soon lifted 
again, and with the rise began a 
prosperity which continued uvbroken 
for fully a quarter of a_ century. 
That showed them that the factor of the 
Corn Laws did not play the part that 
might have been expected in produc- 
ing agricultural prosperity, and he would 
commend that faet to the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who looked now to the 
imposition of a duty for a return to agri- 
cultural prosperity. The duties imposed 
by the past Corn Laws were no beggarly 
5s. a quarter duties. They were very 
high duties indeed, or else absolute pro- 
hibition, yet they absolutely failed to 
give continuous prosperity to agriculture. 
The period of the Corn Laws was a time 
in which there was very great distress 
and very cruel suffering in agriculture, 
and, on the whole, the 30 years that 
followed the repeal of the Corn Laws 
were a great deal more prosperous than 
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the 31 years during which the Corn 


Laws lasted. Now they came to the 
other of those two great factors of which he 
had spoken—namely, the Currency Laws, 
i.e., laws affecting the quantity of money 
in circulation ; and here, he might say, 
the honest, impartial student would find 
was the real key to the agricultural 
position of the century. When there was 
an abundant supply of money, agriculture 
flourished ; when that supply was cut off, 
then distress set in. In 1797 the Bank of 
England suspended cash payments till the 
conclusion of the war, and the ordinary 
money in circulation while the war lasted 
consisted of £1 and £2 notes, which notes 
were inconvertible, and it was the alun- 
dant supply of these inconvertible notes, 
poured out between 1797 and 1815, 
which led to the high prices and to the 
great prosperity both of agriculture and 
manufacture and commerce during that 
period. It was popularly supposed that it 
was war which caused those high prices. 
But, as a matter of fact, at that time 
England was an exporting rather than an 
importing country. We gave bounties at 
that time to encourage the growth of wheat 
for exportation. Inthe 18th century war 
in Europe lowered instead of raised 
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English prices. It was the abundance 
of money from 1797 to 1815 that caused 
the range of prices over that period to 
be so high. Then they came to 1816, 
That was a year of dreadful distress in 
the country, and why wasthat? It was 
a very wet harvest that year, but that 
was not the cause of the distress. 
It was a fall in prices that caused it. 
What caused the fall ? Why, under the 
arrangement by which the inconvertible 
notes had been in circulation during the 
wars, it was stipulated that at the con- 
clusion of peace, afterthe lapse of so many 
months, they were to be called in, or made 
convertible on demand into hard cash, 
and it was the apprehension of these notes 
being called in that led to the fall and 
the distress. In 1817 the Govern- 
ment postponed for two years the return 
te cash payments. Immediately they 
had done that, and immediately bankers 
were so allowed again to pour out the 
paper money plentifully, without fear of its 
being immediately called in, prices rose 
again, and the dreadful depression of 
1816 was succeeded by two years of great 
prosperity. Then they came to 1819, 
when the measure was passed for the 
return to cash payments, and when it 
was ordered that they should be resumed, 
he thought in the beginning of 1820 or 
1821, and the small notes were to come 
in in 1823, Then began an era of dis- 
tress frightful to read of. The lowest 
depth of the distress to the agricultural 
classes was reached in 1822. The country 
generally was plunged into wholesale 
bankruptcy. It was said that something 
like half the farmers and traders in the 
United Kingdom were ruined in the years 
1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822. It was in 
1819 that the Peterloo massacre took 
place. The whole country was in 
grievous and lamentable trouble caused— 
mark, not by a rise, but by a fall in prices, 
Everybody’s industry was becoming un- 
profitable to him. Employers being 
ruined, men stood about in their thousands 
unemployed ; it was the fall in prices 
caused by the great contraction in the 
supply of money and credit that ail 
produced the appalling misery. So great 
had the distress become in 1822 that in 
1823 Her Majesty’s Government gave 
the small notes 10 years more of life 
before they finally were to come in, and 
immediately they did that things 
lifted again, and a better state of things 
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was brought about in the country. He 
would step on to 1829. The Parliament 
anticipated the 10 years which in 1823 
they had given the notes further to 
run, and, frightened by a great failure 
of banks which occurred in 1825, they 
agreed in 1826 that no more stamps 
should be issued for small notes, and that 
the notes which were circulating should 
cease to run when 1829 came. In that 
year they had all the same trouble over 
again—another fall in prices, and the 
country groaning from end to end with 
misery, misery which continued through 
many weary suffering years. In 1833 
there was another inquiry into agricul- 
tural distress ; there had been one in 
1820 to 1821 and 1822, and that distress 
was shown in both cases to have had its 
origin in the lower scale of prices which 
prevailed, which lower scale was due, as 
we have seen, to contraction in the supply 
of money. He could quote, if he was 
not afraid of trespassing unduly on the 
patience of the House, the words of 
statesman after statesman living in 
those times, such as Sir James Graham, 
Earl Stanhope, Mr. Attwood, the then 
Member for Birmingham, Lord John 
Russell, &c., to the effect that it was the 
change in the Money Laws which had 
caused the fall and the consequent dis- 
tress. The only other legislation 
affecting money which he would men- 
tion was the Bill of Sir Rubert Peel, 
passed in 1844, called the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, an Act which still further 
limited the issue of notes. That did 
not cause a contraction anything like 
so large as those passed in the earlier 
part of the century ; but it was a measure 
in the same direction, and the country 
was full of difficulty and sorrow then. 
That was the time when the Chartists 
were in activity, and when the coun- 
try was very much disturbed through the 
bitter sufferings which the people endured. 
All the way through, practically, from 
1819 to the great gold discoveries which 
began in 1849, there was more or less of 
misery in this country both in agricul- 
ture and manufactures—misery often 
dreadful to read of. Coming to the 
gold discoveries, we begin a new era. 
‘As the earth yielded up the new-found 
treasure, as the money came pouring in 
from Australia and California, there 
began to be a new life infused into 
the industries of the country, alike 
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in agriculture and in commerce ; 
and in the whole history of 


mankind, so far as he knew, there was no 
parallel to the prosperity that was then 
enjoyed by the civilised nations of the 
earth, say from 1853 to 1873. The 
cause of that extraordinary and mar- 
vellous progress was the pouring out of 
this abundant supply of new money. Yet 
notwithstanding this clear teaching of 
history as to the blessings which abun- 
dant money brought, and the evils which 
limiting the supply of it brought, he had 
reason to fear that there were Gentlemen 
and even right hon. Gentlemen in that 
House sitting not far from him who did 
not believe in the contraction of the sup- 
ply of money being an evil, and the in- 
crease in its abundance being a good. 
Doubtless they would have prevented 
these gold discoveries if they could. 
Thank God that had not been in their 
power. He begged the House to mark 
that the gold discoveries did not bring 
cheapness, which now-a-days was sup- 
posed to be the chief of all blessings. 
Prices lifted when the new gold was 
poured out, and it was the increase of 
prices, not the fall of prices, that made 
all that prosperity. He repeated, that 
the fact that abundance of money was a 
benefit, and contraction of its supply an 
evil, was a truth written upon the pages 
of the history of this century as with a 
beam of light. Then they came to the 
last period in the monetary history of 
this century, that which began in 1873. 
Then began a movement which was not 
new in kind, but new in the form which 
it took. It was paper money, which had 
been the object of attack before. It 
was sought now to dispense with the 
use of one of the two precious metals. 
Allured by the idea that the gold standard 
in England had something to do with her 
previous prosperity, German statesmen 
after the war, and when they had a num- 
ber of separate States, with separate coin- 
ages, to weld into one Empire, determined 
that they would have a new currency, and 
a new standard, and that that new cur- 
rency and standard should be gold. That 
step having been taken by Germany, 
astep was taken in the United States which 
stood alone in the history of monetary 
legislation. A fraud was committed, 
probably bought and paid for by capitalists’ 
money—he had read that the fraud was 
engineered from London. A few words 
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were omitted out of one clause of a 
Statute that was going through the 
Houses of Parliament in America—the 
words “ silver dollar” — so that when 
that Act was passed it was no longer 
legal to coin silver dollars, and another 
clause was interpolated in another Act 
passed the next year, which limited the 
legal tender of silver, as in England, to 
£2. The United States was on paper 
money at the time, cash payments not 
having then been resumed after her Civil 
War. The President did not know that 
these things were in the Statutes when 
he signed them. This enormous 
change in the law as to money was 
not discussed in the Houses of 
Parliament in America; it was not 
known to the Houses of Parliament 
that enormous changes were being made, 
and one could not escape from the con- 
clusion that there was a hand behind 
somewhere—that there was money found 
by somebody to bribe somebody to get 
this ithing done for a purpose, and what 
that purpose was soon became apparent. 
For France, frightened at the action of 
Germany, and not being friendly disposed 
to her after the war, and learning what 
had been done in the United States 
against silver, began to modify the 
conditions under which she received silver 
into her Mints in such a way as ‘to dis- 
parage silver as compared with gold. 
Then, in a few years she closed her Mints 
against the white metal, and thus broke 
the bond which had hitherto kept silver 
and gold inmarriage union. It was the 
most disastrous and memorable divorce 
recorded in the whole history of mankind. 
From this time, nation after nation began 
to bar the use of one of the two precious 
metals to its subjects, and to confine the 
full free use to the other, thus putting 
a much greater strainuponthat one. The 


natural effect was that as the area over’ 


which the use of gold alone was aliowed 
full use extended the value of gold was 
forced up, to the great enrichment of its 
owners, and prices measured by gold 
were correspondingly forced down. To 
his mind, this action against silver, seeing 
that every step in it had been taken by 
legislation, could only accurately be 
described as the protection of gold. How 
could they protect an article better than 
by restricting by law the free competi- 
tion of that which had been accustomed 
to compete with it? He had been very 
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much struck by a remark he read a year 
or two since, which fell from the lips of 
his honoured Leader on this matter, He 
was an ardent admirer of his right hon. 
Friend; no one had worked harder to 
bring him into power, no one followed 
his political lead with more hearty will- 
ingness, but in this case he had felt that 
his great Leader was entirely in the 
wrong. Speaking of bi-metallism, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that “it was 
protection in disguise.” He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had been a 
little blinded in his judgment by the fact 
that the late, the first, and very compe- 
tent Minister of Agriculture, who had 
discharged so well the duties of his office, 
and who was an advocate of protection, 
had been advocating bi-metallism. To de- 
scribe it as “ protection” was as grotesque 
and false a description as was possible. 
It was, indeed, the direct opposite of the 
truth. What bi-metallists wanted was to 
break down the monopoly of gold; to 
have Mints as free as ports ; to treat 
beth metals exactly alike, coming both 
freely at the Mints, not giving one legis- 
lative preference in any way over the 
other. It was against the protection of 
gold that they protested, a protection 
which, as its area had extended from 
nation to nation during the last 20 years, 
had spread ruin amongst the great indus- 
tries of all gold standard countries. 
Farmers to-day in all gold standard coun- 
tries were the victims of protection, not 
of Free Trade, of the protection of gold, 
the commodity for which they exchange 
all their products, and with which alone 
they could pay their way. His right 
hon. Friend’s gross misdescription of our 
desire for free coinage reminded him of 
the old fable of the wolf and the lamb. 
It was the farmer who had reason to cry 
out against the protection which was 
ruining him. This modern cruel con- 
traction of money and the unnatural 
forcing up of the value of gold had been 
the means of inflicting enormous injury 
and privation and most bitter suffering 
on large numbers of perfectly innocent 
people in different parts of the world. 
He earnestly hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would yet be able, before he 
finished his great career, to crown it 
with the noble work of placing the 
currency of this country on a sound and 
broad foundation ; so removing the evils 
which now existed as between the money 
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of India and the money of England, by 
making both of their monies one, and 
insuring that whatever of gold and silver 
might be stored up in the earth, men 
should be allowed free access to it, to 
coin it into money, to put it into their 
pockets, and to circulate it through all 
the channels of industry and trade with 
happy effect. It was his firm belief that 
if the right hon. Gentleman would do 
this, the deplorable depression now rest- 
ing upon many of our great industries, 
both here and in our colonies, would 
immediately begin to lift, and happy 
prosperity would take its place. 

*Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said he rose for the purpose of 
supporting the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, and he would like, before touch- 
ing upon the question which it raised, to 
take that opportunity, as a Sussex Mem- 
ber, of returning thanks to the Member 
who in the previous part of the Debate 
had spoken so kindly of the late Sir 
Walter Barttelot. He, for his part, 
could sav that he should always miss the 
late Baronet’s ripe judgment and experi- 
ence, and should always be proud to 
follow his example in all that con- 


cerned the public life and traditions 


of that House. He fully shared 
the regret which had been  ex- 
pressed at the absence from Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech of any pro- 
posal of definite measures for deal- 
ing with the present lamentable condition 
of the agricultural industry. One point, 
however, had been gained, and that was 
the evident willingness of all parties 
in the country, including Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to admit that they 
were in the presence of a_ serious 
crisis, although some might be uncertain 
as to the measures to be adopted to cope 
with it. He thought most moderate men 
would agree that it was extremely desir- 
able to avoid on that occasion any argu- 
ment that might make the existing 
situation more bitter as regards relations 
between landlord and tenant, or between 
tenant and labourer. If they were 
once to compare who was most en- 
titled to sympathy, or who was 
most entitled to immediate legislation, 
they would find beyond dispute that 
the tenant farmer, the occupier, 
had. suffered a great deal more 
heavily than either the owner or 
tiller of the soil. Of late in these 
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agricultural debates each class had been 
represented. He was glad to notice 
the hon. Member for the North 
West Division of Norfolk in his place, 
and he was glad to hear two 
speeches from hon. Members who had 
been returned to the House as tenant 
farmers, but there was no striking 
similarity between those two speeches, 
except in one important particular, which 
he would mention presently. The hon. 
Member for the South Molton Division of 
Devonshire was, he believed, intended as a 
representative of the tenant farmers, but 
he judged from his speech either that he 
had suffered less than other tenant farmers, 
or else that, trom some very powerful con- 
siderations, he refrained from stating 
the full extent and cause of his 
misfortunes. He very much preferred 
listening to the able and practical speech 
of the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk. The Member for 
South Molton could hardly be serious 
in some of his arguments, especially 
when he spoke of vexatious disturbance 
in tenancy or tenure as one of the causes 
of depression and as one of the dis- 
turbing elements. The hon. Gentleman 
might have answered him very practically 
by pointing to a certain tract of land in 
his own county. A correspondent of 
the Standard had -investigated the 
circumstance in that county, and 
amongst other things he showed in a 
communication published in December 
last, that along the coach road from 
Newmarket to Tedford, in a drive of 
twenty miles, one could not see a single 
acre of land that was tenanted. It was 
from no want of fixity of tenure that 
these lands were not tevanted ; and when 
they had these waste lands on the one 
hand, and large numbers of unem- 
ployed on the other, he did not think 
it should be beyond the power of 
statesmanship to bring one to bear 
upon the other. The hon. Member 
for South Molton also spoke of exor- 
bitant rents, but the hon. Member for 
the Woodbridge Division sufficiently dis- 
posed of that argument, by saying that he 
did not pay rent at ail, because he owned 
his own land ; and he would point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that plenty of land 
was to be got for nothing, except the 
obligation of paying some small charges 
upon it. He thorght the Mover of the 
Address had mentioned two causes of 
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the present 
‘the whole House was disposed to agree— 
one was the incidence of local taxation 
and the other was the exorbitance of 
railway rates. On both these points he 
ho tke hon. Member would use his 
influence with the Government and assist 
“Members on the Opposition side to press 
these matters and secure speedy legisla- 
tion, The railway rates legislation of 
the late Government had had, unquestion- 
ably, just the result it was not intended to 
have, aid he trusted the railway com- 
panies would agree to make further 
legislation unnecessary, and that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would join in try- 
ing to obtain a more rational state 
of things. The point that induced 
him to address the House at all 
on this Amendment was that the 
Mover of the Address avoided most 
studiously the essential element in the 
agricultural situation. He asked whether 
it was fair to engage in what was called 
an exhaustive discussion of the situation 
without taking into account the very 
first element that affected it—that of 
foreign competition. They might hold 
different opinions as to how they 
should deal with it, and they might 
hold different ideas as to the ex- 
pediency of expressing the opinions 
that they did hold, but to say nothing 
on the subject of foreign competi- 
tion seemed to him not only illogical 
but disingenuous as well. The Member 
for South Molton said the foreigner 
enjoyed advantages over the producer at 
home in respect to land-tenure and rail- 
way rates, but he did not venture to 
follow up the subject any further. He 
had, however, referred to those who 
had made “fallacious promises” with 
regard to Protection. If hon. Membeis 
opposite put into their mouths the 
word “ Protection,” which not half 
a dozen on this side of the House 
had ever used, and if then Protection was 
explained as synonymous with dear bread, 
and if it was further explained that it was 
because it was synonymous with dear 
bread he and his colleagues wanted to im- 
pose it, it was certainly not difficult to prove 
in that case that they were the enemies 
of the people. They asked, however, to 
be allowed to tell their own story in this 
They on their side had taken an 
interest—a painful interest—in the pre- 
sént condition of agriculture, and they 
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had come to the conclusion that 85 
per cent.—or, perhaps, 90 per cent.— 
of the farmers of the country had come 
#0; the same conclusion at which the 
Agricultural Conference—the largest and 
most representative body to which he could 
refer—had come to, that the main and chief 
cause of the existing trouble was the un- 
restricted importation of untaxed, unrated 
labour-competing foreign products. And, 
having arrived at this conclusion, 
they had inquired into the system 
of taxation, to see whether it 
really was too sacred a thing to be capable 
of any improvement. He would like 
hon. Gentlemen to rise and tell them 
that system was perfect. The revenues 
of this country were raised by the 
imposition of duties on the breakfast 
and dinner tables, and on the beer and 
tobacco of the poorest classes—the work- 
ing men. He took the case of beer, and 
it was not the least important. It could 
scarcely be denied that the agricultural 
classes—the farmers, labourers, but the 
barley-growers and hop-growers more 
particularly — would derive very much 
more benefit from a different arrangement 
of the Beer Tax. The present Excise 
Duty on beer had the effect of making 
that beer bad, and it gave no en- 
couragement whatever to the barley 
or hop industries. With a tax on 
foreign barley and hops they would not 
have to complain of 20 miles of waste 
tracts. On the contrary, they would 
be cultivated and worked by remunera- 
tive tillage, and many thousands 
of persons would find employment 
—men, women, and children, They 
only asked that when they advo- 
cated any moderate or temperate reforms 
of this character they should not be mis- 
represented. They were fortunately dis- 
cussing the question now in an Assembly 
where argument and assertion could be 
contradicted if deemcd necessary, and he 
hoped any hon. Gentleman who could 
contradict his arguments or assertions 
would not hesitate to do so. He was of 
opinion that the poor people in the dis- 
tricts where depression existed and 
where land was going to waste, 
sympathised with his arguments, and 
did not look upon his friends as enemies 
because they ventured to point out what 
they saw for themselves. It had been said 
they wanted to placea fixed duty on wheat, 
but neither the Agricultural Union norany, 
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Members with whom he was personally 
acquainted advocated a fixed duty at 
all. They had, however, advocated, 
as Sir Robert Peel had done, a sliding 
scale. If the Minister for Agriculture 
was in a position to prove that the 
imposition of a duty on cereals must 
effect a rising in the price of bread, he 
should be able to prove that when the 
price of wheat was ruinously low, the 
price of bread became advantageously 
cheap. If wheat was cheap, so should 
be the price of bread. Instead of being 
so, it was dearer than it had been for a 
considerable length of time. But he would 
emphasise before the House that the 
enhancement of the price of wheat need 
not mean the enhancement of the price 
of bread. The price cf bread at present 
corresponded with what it should be if 
the price of wheat was 40s. per quarter, 
and he believed the farmers of the 
country would see a remunerative in- 
vestment for their capital, if wheat 
stood at that figure. In the speech 
from the Throne, a Parliamentary 
inquiry had been promised into 
the whole subject of agricultural 
depression. He could only say that he 
‘should view such an inquiry with sus- 
picion, and with more particular suspicion, 
if it excluded from his purview a review 
of our fiscal system which he believed to 
be at the bottom of the present trouble. 
He should look with less anxiety to the 
inquiry that was to be held and to the 
whole policy Her Majesty’s Government 
would pursue towards agriculture if they 
had not selected this unfortunate mo- 
ment to degrade the Minister of Agricul- 
ture from the place he formerly occupied 
in the Cabinet. He could not altogether 
join in all the commendations which had 
been heaped upon the presert occupant 
of that post, and he only hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman hereafter would 
earn the reputation which, up to the 
present, he had done nothing to deserve. 
He (Mr. Brookfield) would vote for the 
Amendment to show his dissatisfaction 
at the announcement made in the Speech 
from the Thorne, and as a protest against 
the attitude of the Government in 
promising legislation upon various sub- 
jects in which the people of England 
took no interest whatever, while only 
vaguely hinting at an inquiry into a 
matter which vitally concerned the whole 
of the United Kingdom. 
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*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment had made 
as strong an attack as his amiable nature 
would permit on the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and had sug- 
gested remedies which would doubtless 
come under the careful consideration of 
the Commission that he (Dr. Farquhar- 
son) was glad to hear that this Govern- 
ment had decided to appoint. He would 
follow the example of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and refrain frcm entering into the 
question of local burdens, for that was a 
question that affected the English farmer 
more than the Scotch, they, in the 
North, having already reached that 
“consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
in which the taxation was paid half by 
the owner and half by the occupier. It 
was said by the Mover of the Address. 
that rents were still being foreed up by 
the competition which was going on for 
land. He (Dr. Farquharson) could back 
up that statement to a certain extent, 
and he had no doubt the contradiction 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Leader of the House (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) was due to the fact that he 
lived in a county of large farms where 
competition had ceased. In his (Dr. 
Farquharson’s) part of the county, when 
a small farm with a modest rent was put 
into the market there was fierce com- 
petition for it, the result being undue 
inflation of rent, which the incoming 
tenant frequently found himself unable to 
pay. He was glad the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment, had not 
said anything about Protection. He had 
been expecting to see, peeping through 
the fleece of this conservation, the wolf's 
tail of Protection. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had hinted 
at it, and would like to call it by some 
other name. He (Dr. Farquharson) 
preferred to call it by its proper name, 
and the farmers of the North were 
determined that at all events they would 
have nothing to do with Protection. 
They had entirely repudiated it as & 
heresy which was now dead—a heresy as 
dead as Queen Anne, or as a door nail, 
or as any other method of expressing 
physical extinction, and he was sorry to 
say that his weak intellect was unable to 
follow the hon. Gentleman into the 
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thorny jungles of that difficult question, 
bimetalism. His own peopie did not 
care much about it. They appreciated 
gold and did not depreciate silver. They 
were glad enough to get either in these 
hard times. He was certain of this— 
they did not understand what the ques- 
tion really meant, and they had an idea 
that after all there was something in the 
nature of protection lurking round it. 
The Debate on the Queen’s Speech 
would have been depressing to agricul- 
tural Members if it had not been for the 
statement of the Mover of the Address 
which had given them some hope and 
inspired them with some confidence. 
They were told that they were to have a 
Committee or Commission of some kind 
to inquire into the present condition 
of agriculture, and he (Dr. Farquharson) 
had only risen to “heckle ” the Minister 
for Agriculture on the matter. Was the 
Committee to be of an ambulatory or 
stationary kind? Was it to go round 
the country taking evidence, and, above 
all, was Scotland to be included within 
the scope of the inquiry. He was sure 
that all who represented agricultural 
constituencies would have preferred to 
hear from the Government some definite 
indication that some Bill would have 
been brought forward for the relief of 
the agricultural distress, but at the same 
time it was generally dangerous to treat 
symptoms without having a full know- 
ledge of the causes which were at the 
bottom of the disease. He believed this 
Was a sincere and conscientious, and he 
hoped it would be a successful, attempt 
to probe deeply——it was necessary to cut 
to the root—and find out in a practical 
manner what were the causes of agri- 
cultural distress. They should avoid 
quack remedies. They should endeavour 
to bring about some sound and search- 
ing legislation which would do all 
that legislation could do to meet 
the present very critical condition of 
affairs in the country. One of his prin- 
cipal objects in rising had been to ex- 
press his complete faith in the intentions 
of the Government on this important 
question. He believed that this inquiry 
was not to be what medical men would 
call an anesthetic for benumbing popular 
clamour and stilling popular cries, but 
was to be a sincere and conscientious 
and successful attempt to find out what 
the causes of this agricultural depression 
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were, and to suggest some practical 
remedy. He hoped the inquiry would 
be carried out at once, that it would bea 
rapid inquiry, and would report rapidly. So 
far as his constituents were concerned 
the minimum they would accept would 
be an exhaustive inquiry into the failure 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and 
the suggestion of some remedy, particu- 
larly for Scotland ; the suggestion of @ 
means of retaining the rural population 
on the land ;. a proposal for conferring 
some kind of compulsory power of pur- 
chase ; an extension of the Crofters’ 
Act ; the establishment of some tribunal 
like the Land Court, by which rents 
could be fixed and considered, and re- 
adjusted from time to time, and by means 
of which disputes between landlords and 
tenants could be satisfactorily arranged, 
and along with that the small farmers 
wanted some kind of practical fixity of ten- 
ure, which would place them in the position 
in which the crofters had been placed by 
the excellent legislation of the Crofters’ 
Act. He had faith in the good inten- 
tions of the Government, and he would 
conclude by saying that they would 
justify that faith by hurrying forward 
the inquiry and by initiating legislation 
of a character clear, far-reaching, com- 
prehensive, and drastic. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down when he said that 
fixity of tenure would relieve depression 
in agriculture, found himself in direct 
contradiction with the hon. Member for 
the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk (Mr. 
Everett) who had told them that he 
himself, although he enjoyed that 
advantage, had felt all the troubles which 
were how pressing on the agricultural 
community. The hon. Member who last 
spoke seemed to think that the suggestion 
of an alteration in the currency laws was 
suitable matter for comical or quasi- 
comical treatment. With that view he 
(Mr. Gibbs) could not agree, as the sub- 
ject appeared to-him one of the most 
important ‘which could possibly secure 
the attention of the House. He was 
much more in agreement with the hon. 
Member for the Woodbridge Division, 
He agreed with the hon. Member in the 
sceptical tone he adopted in regard to 
fixity of tenure, and he agreed with him 
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as to the fall in prices being the main 
and important cause of agricultural 
troubles. It needed no argument to show 
that when there was continuous fall in 
prices there must be a serious and 
dangerous condition of affairs amongst 
those people who were engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities which were falling 
in value. If it were true that cheapness 
of prices were by itself and in all cases 
an advantage to the community, he could 
only say that the discoveries of gold in 
Melbourne to which the Member for the 
Woodbridge Division referred would have 
been one of the greatest curses and 
calamities that ever fell on this country— 
equal to any war or any famine. Was 
there any hon. or right hon. Gentleman 
who was so attached to low prices as to 
stand up and say that these Australian 
dliscoveries were such a curse to this 
country ? Every one knew that they 
had been a benefit to us. If prices were 
to alter at all, rising prices meant pro- 
sperity to the country, and falling prices 
misfortune. It was because he desired 
stability of price and because he believed 
that it could be obtained by an alteration 
in the Currency Laws, that he would urge 


upon the Government the propriety of 


a sympathetic consideration to any 
remedy which it could be shown would 
give permanent relief to the trade of the 
country. Before he asked the House to 
consider that bimettalism would furnish 
such relief, he would show how agricul- 
ture had suffered under our monometallic 
system, and how it would have suffered 
less or not suffered at all under a 
bimetallic system. Every one admitted 
that there had been depreciation of the 
prices of the staple commodities of this 
country, but, curiously enough, there 
were some who did not admit that there 
had been a corresponding appréciation 
of gold. But the two propositions were 
the same, merely stated in different 
terms. When a man went into a baker's 
shop to buy a quartern loaf for 4d., 
the baker bought 4d. for the 
quartern loaf. Now, in so far as the 
appreciation of gold had arisen from the 
arbitrary action of Governments who 
had deposed silver from its use in the 
currency, and had taken up gold, so far 
.would bimetallism have protected us from 
all the disadvantages which had arisen 
to trade and commerce owing to the 
depreciation of prices, So far as 
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appreciation of gold had arisen from 
natural causes—that was from the over- 
production of commodities—bimetallism 
would have lessened the evil, because it 
would have given a larger volume of 
currency on which the depreciation on 
prices of commodities would have had to 
work, And there he was so thoroughly 
in agreement with the hon. Member for 
the Woodbridge Division when he urged 
that the contraction of our currency was 
the great evil of the situation. Cheap- 
ness was an advantage, no doubt, when 
it arose from abundance of commodities 
being produced, but it was an evil when 
it arose from contraétion of the currency. 
He would like to show how more directly 
agriculture had suffered through our 
monometallic system than any other 
branch of industry. Take the case of 
India. The Royal Commission in 1888 
unanimously reported that the purchasing 
price of the rupee had not fallen in India 
from 1873 to 1888. During that period 
the price of wheat in England had fallen 
very heavily indeed. Now, he would 
ask hon. Members to observe—and he did 
so in reference to the suggestion that 
they were Protectionists in disguise— 
whether it was not really the mono- 
metallists who were protecting the Indian 
producer in this matter as against our 
own farmers. If they admitted 
the truth of what the Royal 
Commission said, that the purchasing 
price of the rupee had not fallen, 
they must see that the Indian farmer 
could produce and send to market his 
wheat at the same price as he could be- 
fore ; but owing to the fall in the price of 
silver as expressed in gold, which 
during that period had been, roughly 
speaking, 30 per cent., he was able to 
accept the price of 26s. or 27s., and get 
as many rupees, and, therefore, as many 
advantages, in his own country as he 
could. by selling wheat so many years 
ago for 40s. Compare that with the 
position of the roughest farmer, and 
they would see that his cost of produc- 
tion had been in no way lessened, but had 
remained practically the same, and that 
the fall in price from 40s. to 27s. had 
meant the difference to him betweer 
prosperity and ruin, and, in regard to 
many estates which had been referred to 
on both sides of the House, between cul- 
tivation and neglect. When it was con- 
sidered that this condition of things was 
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due to the monometallic system, purely 
and entirely, it would be seen that, far 
from being Protectionists, bimetallists 
were merely asking for a fair field and 
no favour for the English agriculturist 
as compared with foreign producers. 
He would appeal to those hon. Members 
who especially represented the labour in- 
terests in the House to support the 
bimetallists. Everybody who was en- 
gaged in trade—as he was himself— 
desired this change. They believed it 
would promote the prosperity of trade, 
and in that prosperity the wage-earning 
class were as much concerned as anyone 
else. Again, Ireland which was almost 
entirely an agricultural country, was as 
much concerned in the matter as anyone 
could possibly be. Some people had 
denied that the landlords had suffered 
from this monometallic system. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) had urged that rents had not 
fallen so much as to correspond with the 
rise in the purchasing power of gold. 
Because he calculated that rents had 
fallen 20 per cent., and gold had been 
appreciated 30 per cent., the hon. 
Baronet asked them to believe that the 
landlord was 10 per cent. better off now 
than he was before. Before the House 
accepted such a view as that let them 
consider what the reut consisted of. The 
rent was a gross payment, and included 
all those things which had been referred 
to, which had not been lightened in any 
degree during late years, so that it might 
well be that if rents had fallen 20 
per cent. they had fallen by an 
amount equal to the whole of the margin 
on which the landlord had to live. In 
this matter of the Currency Laws, he was 
merely asking the Government to go 
back to the state of things which 
existed in 1873. He was aware that up 
to that period England was not a 
bimetallist country, but she enjoyed the 
benefit of it. Some time ago the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer warned them 
against entering into partnership with 
other nations with regard to our trade or 
finance or prosperity. With all respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s judgment 
in the matter, he (Mr. Gibbs) submitted 
to the House that it was impossible for 
us to avoid partnership with other 
nations in regard to our trade or finance 
or prosperity. However desirable in 
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foreign affairs the policy of isolation 
may be, it was absolutely impossible in 
commercial matters ; and in illustration of 
that remark he would remind the 
House that within a very few weeks of 
the right hon. Gentleman making that 
remark another right hon. Gentleman, 
who was not a Member of the House, 
had to go cap in hand to the Bank of 
France to obtain a very large loan of 
gold from them. He did not say that 
the system must be a bad one which 
compelled such a course as that to be 
taken, but he maintained that it showed 
conclusively that we were bound down 
with other nations in commerce, and 
that ne country could alter its currency 
without its having an influence on England 
for good or ill. It was on that account 
that he would urge on Her Majesty's 
Government the consideration of this 
question, When another occasion arose, 
such as the Bimetallic Conference at 
Brussels, he would ask them to 
show a more sympathetic attitude to 
foreign nations in this matter, and not 
to say,as they seemed to have said 
recently, “ You do what you like, and we 
will do what we like.” Let them 
endeavour to arrive at a common accord 
with them, which would give to the 
civilised world who traded together a 
common measure of value. As a 
merchant who traded with silver-using 
countries, he assured the House that 
there could be no greater benefit con- 
ferred on the commerce of this country 
than the removing from it of an un- 
necessary e’ement of gambling—and, Ged 
knows, in commerce there was quite 
enough of that without creating it 
artificially ! Let them so arrange matters 
that merchanis would be able to calculate 
accurately what the value of the material 
was that they would be paid in without 
being obliged to have :ecourse to the old- 
fashioned, anxious, and very disadvan- 
tageous system of barter under which 
we laboured with India, South America, 
and many other countries at the present 
time. 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said, he had no desire to follow 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down into the intricacies of the bimetallic 
question, in the first place because he 
preferred to leave the matter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
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financial authorities; and, secondly, 
because he thought there was a certain 
amount of inconvenience in introducing a 
subject like this in a Debate on 
agricultural depression. As a Repre- 
sentative of a large agricultural con- 
stituency, he wished to give his cordial 
support to the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment. He felt that 
the agricultural interest in its present 
depression was entitled to expect from 
Her Majesty’s Government .more than 
a cheap expression of sympathy, and the 
promise of an inquiry which must be 
dilatory, and which, in all probability, 
would be long. The agriculturists asked 
for present relief, andthey were promised 
in return a Select Committee. What 
was this Select Committee to inquire 
into? Into the facts of agricultural de- 
pression ? Surely these were sufficiently 
well-known already ? Surely it did not 
require a Select Committee to inform 
the Government that in many parts of 
the country farmers were being ruined, 
land was going out of cultivation, land- 
lords had to leave their homes, or, at 
the best, were receiving what was 
practically no rent for their land, but 


only a small interest in the capital they 
had invested on the buildings they had 
erected, and the improvements they had 
made, and that the agricultural labourer 
was losing « large amount of scope for 
employment, and was drifting into the 
big towns, and thereby giving rise to 


great national evils. These facts, he 
should have thought, were patent to all. 
Was the Select Committee to inquire 
inte the causes of the depression ? Surely 
the causes were well enough known 
by this time. The agricultural depression, 
they knew, was mainly due to the vast 
increase in foreign importations and 
low prices resulting therefrom, to 
the bad seasons experienced of 
late—to the impoverishment of the 
farmer produced by these causes, 
and the restriction of his credit, which 
had naturally followed. There was another 
cause that prejudiced agriculture in 
many parts of the country to which no 
attention had been called to-night, and 
that was the uncertainty under which 
many of them laboured as to the future 
legislation that was to affect the land and 
the amount of taxation that was to be 
imposed upon it. He contended that 
agriculturists had great reason for appre- 
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hension on this subject. One proof of 
that was that less than two years ago in 
this House a Motion was brought forward 
by one of the hon. Members for Glasgow 
in favour of a larger proportion of tax- 
ation being thrown on the land, and 
for that Motion voted no less than 
15 Members of the present Government, 
and no less than seven Members of the 
present Cabinet. In addition to this, they 
saw many of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment going about the country promising 
a new Land Tax of 4s. in the £1, a change 
in the Death Duties, a free breakfast table, 
and a general increase of rates, under the 
impression, apparently, that all the new 
resources required for these changes 
were to be drawn from the land. Under 
these circumstances, he thought that any- 
body concerned in the future prospects of 
the land had the gravest cause for appre- 
hension. It was a little inconsistent in 
some of these hon. Gentlemen to advocate 
measures for restoring the yeomen to the 
soil and for inducing the labourers and 
others to buy or rent small holdings when 
they were threatening the land which 
they held out to these people as such a 
desirable acquisition with increased bur- 
dens. It would not be possible to check 
the constant migration which was going 
on in the towns, or to make the Acts for 
multiplying small holdings successful until 
all parties in the State recognised the 
fact that to make land more prosper- 
ous the burdens on it must be de- 
creased rather than increased. All three 
classes interested in the soil were also 
interested in keeping the burdens on it as 
moderate as possible. The farmers paid 
the rates in the first instance, but shared 
the ultimate burden of them both with 
their landlords and their labourers. There 
was a curious confusion of ideas which 
seemed to prevail in some quarters as to 
whether the labourers paid their share of 
the rates or not. When it was a question 
of the franchise, it was said that the 
labourers ought to have a vote because 
they paid rates, just as any other class— 
that they paid them in the rents of their 
houses if in no other way. But when it 
was a question of relief of the rates, then 
it was said that the whole of the relief 
given to the land would go into the 
pockets of the landlords. Both these 
theories could not be true. He believed 
that the truth was to be found in this— 
that the labourers were benefitted by the 
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relief of the rates, not so much because 
they paid less rent for their cot- 

but because the higher the rates, so 
much the less was the fund out. of 
which their wages were paid. Agri- 
eulturists had special claims for 
relief on account of the losses imposed 
on them by the present fiscal system. 
He was not in favour of Protection or 
Fair Trade or of any fundamental 
alteration in the tariff. §Protec- 
tion no doubt would be a delightful thing 
for every interest if it could only keep it 
all to itself; but unfortunately that was 
not the sort of Protection that was ever 
likeiy to prevail in this country. And he 
could not help recognising that, from the 
point of view of the general prosperity 
of the whole people of these crowded 
islands, we could never hark back to any 
tax on food, whatever material relief it 
might give to the agricultural interest 
fora time. It was because the demand 
for Protection was virtually abandoned 
that agriculture had such a strong claim 
for relief from excessive burdens. No 
doubt in the last few years the land 
had, thanks to the last Government, 
obtained considerable relief, but a very 


large proportion of the £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 which had been given in 
relief of local burdens had gone to the 
populations of the towns, and very heavy 
additional burdens were now imposed on 


the counties. He believed that the 
main roads, which were now maintained 
by County Councils, but which used to 
be paid for by turnpike tolls, cost about 
£1,500,000 per year. The increasing 
expense of maintaining lunatic asylums 
was also borne by the county ratepayers. 
The expenditure for maintenance of 
lunatics alone had increased by £500,000 
during the last 50 years, and large increases 
had also taken place in the expenditure 
on police pay and pensions. Under the 
Weights and Measures Acts, also, addi- 
tional burdens had been thrown on the 
county rates, and various sanitary 
expenses had also increased. He was a 
great believer in better sanitary measures 
and educational reforms in country dis- 
tricts, but he saw very great difficulties 
in advancing such reforms if the main 
burden of the new expenditure was to 
fall on agricultural land. Certain por- 
tions of th@ sanitary rates were very 
fairly levied with a three-fourths exemp- 
tion for agricultural land. This was a 
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principle which might be very well at 
once extended to all sanitary expendi- 
ture as well as to much of the educational 
expenditure of the country. It was not 
fair, in days when land no longer repre- 
sented the chief source of the wealth of 
the country, to treat it as it was treated 
in olden days, and levy the principal 
portion of the taxes upon it. He would 
remind hon. Members who were anxious 
to keep the hereditary burdens on the 
land that the hereditary wealth and 
influence which in past times had made 
landowners and large farmers more ready 
to bear such burdens were now fast dis- 
appearing, while the burdens themselves 
remained. Was it to discover new 
remedies that the Government now pro- 
posed an inquiry into the condition of 
agriculture ? Inasmuch as a very 
laborious and comprehensive inquiry 
dealing with the whole field of agri- 
culture was completed by a Royal Com- 
mission only 10 years ago, he doubted 
whether a Commission or Committee 
could throw very much more light 
on the condition of agriculture at the 
present day. The general character 
of the situation remained the same, 
and he could not believe a new 
inquiry was likely to disclose 
many more satisfactory remedies than 
were devised by the last Commission. 
Nor did he think that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House was likely to pro- 
duce much better results on the cur- 
rency question than had followed from 
the labours of the Commission which 
had already sat on the subject, and from 
those of the International Conference at 
Brussels. The Government had had 
the advantage of studying the remedies 
suggested during the discussions which 
took place recently at St. James’s Hall. 
Nearly every remedy that could be sug- 
gested was brought forward during that 
Conference. One of the remedies about 
which the agriculturists were almost 
unanimous was the relief of local burdens, 
Another was effective compensation for 
agricultural improvements, and others 
were division of rates, safeguards against 
fraud and adulteration, and the taking of 
steps against the spread of contagious 
disease. He himself would add two 
suggestions. The first was, that a little 
more should be done for the improvement 
of agricultural education. He believed 
that by the introduction of a measure 
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enabling County Councils to deal more 
effectively with the class of schools 
to which farmers’ sons erd the sons of 
superior labourers ought to go, great 
benefits might be conferred on future 
generations of agriculturists. The Board 
of Agriculture might do a little more to 
promote the establishment of good agri- 
cultural colleges for young farmers in 
different parts of the country, and of ex- 
perimental stations, such as there were in 
America. He thought, also, that there 
should be some alteration in the assess- 
ment law, so as to prevent the improve- 
ment of the soil being discouraged by 
being subjected from the first to the whole 
burden of the increased rates. Such 
alterations of the law might very well be 
introduced by the Government on their 
own responsibility without the delay of an 
inquiry. They would thenshow agenuine 
and fruitful sympathy with the agricultural 
community at the present time. He was 


afraid, however, that this Government 
had their hands too full of great consti- 
tutional measures to care to devote much 
time or labour to the improvement of the 
condition of a depressed industry, which, 


though sunk from its former high estate, 
was still the greatest national industry of 
the country. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): No one who is conversant with 
the present agricultural situation, or who 
has watched the course of the Debate, 
can be surprised that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Wharton) has found it necessary to 
move an Amendment. Indeed, it seems 
to me that whatever we might have 
thought when we first became acquainted 
with the terms of the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, the course of the 
Debate left my hon. Friend no alterna- 
tive but to do as he has done. For weeks 
and weeks we have heard of little or 
‘nothing except the complaints and 
sufferings of agriculturists in all parts of 
the kingdom. Both the London and 
country Press has been teeming with 
their grievances and with descriptions of 
their sufferings for months past. Great 
meetings have been held in all parts of 
the country, culminating in the great Con- 
ference held in St. James’s Hall on the 
7th and 8th December last. That Con- 
ference, at which, to my own knowledge, 
one Member of the Cabinet was present, 
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was attended by 2,000 agriculturists, 
nearly all of whom were delegates. from 
some 250 Agricultural Societies in various 
parts of the country. There were 
numerous similar gatherings all over 
England, from Plymouth in the West to 
York and Lincoln in the North, and at 
all these meetings testimony was borne 
to the magnitude of the disaster which is 
apparently overwhelming agriculture, and 
to the fact that that great industry is in 
danger not only of injury but of destrue- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, under 
these circumstances, that many have been 
waiting for the meeting of Parliament 
with feelings of anxiety and lively ex- 
pectation. When it became known that 
the Queen’s Speech contained a deeply 
sympathetic paragraph on the subject, 
those feelings were raised to the highest 
pitch of interest, and I confess that I 
myself began to be influenced by senti- 
ments of unwonted charity towards Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Mover of 
the Address referred to the subject in his 
able speech and, although he said many 
things with which I did not agree, his 
speech increased my anxiety to know 
what the Government had in their minds. 
He was followed by the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who 
pointedly challenged the Prime Minister 
te explain what the Government had in 
their minds, and what they intended to 
convey by the paragraph in the Speech. 
But although the Prime Minister dealt 
in his reply with a variety of subjects, 
and although he was followed by two 
other Cabinet Ministers at least, 
not a sentence, not a word, not 
even a syllable, has been used on 
behalf of the Government in which 
even distant allusion has been made 
to a subject which occupies so pro- 
minent a place in the Speech from 
the Throne, and which at the present 
time engrosses the minds of agriculturists 
throughout the country. I wish to speak 
with great respect of the Prime Mini- 
ster and the Government, but I do 
think that, under all the circumstances, 
this is a most unfortunate and regrettable 
state of things. It is a condition of 
affairs which is certainly calculated not 
to allay but rather to add to the despair 
and discouragement of the farmers, even 
if it does not arouse in thei? minds feel- 
ings of bitter resentment. This being 
the case, I do not hesitate to say that, 
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in order that we might have a great 
Debate on the subject, it was imperative 
that some one representing the agricul- 
tural party should move an Amendment. 
While the Prime Minister thought so 
little of agricultural depression that he 
was unable even to devote a single 
sentence to it, the right hon. Gentleman 
did speak of one question bearing upon 
agriculture —a question which out of 
Wales hardly.excites any general atten- 
tion. He said it was the intention of 
the Government, proceeding partly from 
recollection of Debates in this House 
during last Session, and in no small part 
from what has taken place in Wales 
during the Recess, to issue a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose of examining 
into the land question in Wales. I sup- 
pose it will be news to many people to 
hear that there is any land question in 
Wales at all, as distinct from the land 
question in England. Everyone. will 
recollect what took place in the 
Recess, because it became the subject 
of a somewhat animated correspondence 
between the Prime Minister and the 
Welsh landlords. The Prime Minister 
went down to Wales, and at a meeting 
which he attended with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. 
Ellis) made charges against the Welsh 
landlords, based upon figures with regard 
to which, though repeatedly challenged, 
he has never yet been able to produce. 
That is all that occurred in the Recess, 
and there is nothing in these occurrences 
to warrant the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. Then as to last Session. 
What occurred last Session? I know 
of nothing except the speech of the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire during 
the Debate on this question, and I may 
say, in passing, that the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire was shown to have 
been guilty in the course of that speech 
of very considerable inaccuracies. I re- 
member the speech very well, because it 
fell to me to reply for the late Govern- 
ment. After the Debate was over, we 
took into consideration whether it was 
necessary or desirable to appoint an In- 
quiry or Commission of that character. 
But, after obtaining all the information 
which it was in my power to get, and after 
considering the whole subject, I was 
obliged to come to the conclusion that 
there was absolutely nothing in the 
speech of the hon. Member, or in the 
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circumstances of the country at that 
time, to warrant the Government in 
appointing a great Commission of that 
nature, and I doubt whether there is 
anything to warrant it now. As far as 
the Welsh landlords are concerned, they 
will, no doubt, make no objection to the 
appointment of this Commission, always 
providing that it is a fair Commission. 
And after the crushing exposure of a 
certain other Commission in the ad- 
mirable speech from the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Carson), to 
which we listened, I am sure, on both sides 
of the House with satisfaction—with 
great admiration, at all events, if not 
with great satisfaction—I think we may 
anticipate that any further Commissions 
of the present Government will perhaps 
be appointed with some little regard to 
justice between the two parties in- 
terested. If that be so, the Welsh land- 
lords, so far from being opposed to it, 
will welcome the opportunity of ex- 
posing many of the slanderous attacks 
and charges which have been made 
against them during recent years. With 
the permission of the House, I will now 
refer to the paragraph in the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne referring to the 
agricultural depression, and in the absence 
of any information whatever on that 
point from any Member of the Govern- 
ment I am obliged to look to the 
speech of the Mover of the Address in 
order to ascertain the intentions of the 
Government. I gather from the hon. 
Member that a Committee of some kind 
is to be appointed—following, as he says, 
the precedent of Lord John Russell in 
1836—to inquire into the grievances 
under which agriculturists are suffer- 
ing. I cannot help thinking that that is 
a very unfortunate precedent for the 
Government to adopt. What was the 
outcome of the labours of the Com- 
mittees appointed in 1836 ?—for there 
were two of them, one sitting in the 
House of Commons and the other in the 
House of Lords, on precisely the same 
subject. Both took a vast amount of 
evidence, but, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, neither of these Committees 
made any kind of Report, or vd kind of 
recommendation whatever. can find 
nothing from the Seastiie of the 
House of Commons ; and here is all the 
Committee of the Lords say— 
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“The Committee have met in pursuance of 
your Lordships’ order, and have examined a 
‘great number of witnesses and collected a great 
many important documents relating to the ex- 
tert and the causes of agricultural depression, 
but they have not agreed on any Report of such 
evidence to be submitted to your Lordships.” 
That, Sir, is the contribution, and the 
sole contribution, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, which the Government has to 
offer towards the solution of this terrible 
question of agricultural depression. I 
think I am justified, therefore, in calling 
this a most ill-omened precedent for the 
Government to have selected. I venture 
to think that the hon. Gentleman behind 
me, the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Wharton), was perfectly right when he 
stated to the House that what agricul- 
turists desire is some prospect of perma- 
nent remedy, and some present relief, 
from the evils under which they are 
suffering. Why, Sir, it is not many 


years ago since a Commission appointed 
to inquire into this subject sat under the 
presidency of the Duke of Richmond for 
three years. There are piles of Blue 
Books in the House at this moment cen- 
taining an enormous amount of informa- 
tion upon every subject under the sun 


eonnected with agriculture and agricul- 
tural depression, and I do not believe 
that one Member out of 50 has ever 
looked into that information. What, 
then, I ask, can be the purpose or the good 
of appointing another Inquiry, when so 
little advantage has been taken of the 
last ? The causes of agricultural de- 
pression are well known. They have 
been placed beyond the possibility of 
-doubt. The 2,000 delegates from all 
parts of the country who attended the 
recent meeting at St. James’s Hall de- 
-ciared that the depression was mainly 
-due to the fall in the prices of farm 
roduce of almost every description. 
hon. Members will take the trouble to 
refer to the official report of these pro- 
ceedings they will find it stated that 
practically the whole of this vast assembly 
«voted for that resolution, and in order to 
make quite sure what the feeling of the 
conference was, the motion was put to 
-the contrary, and in that great crowded 
_assembly there were only five hands held 
rup against it [Ministerial laughter. ] 
What I have said on this point, which 
seems to have caused so much amuse- 
,ment to hon. Gentlemen opposite, was 
ithonoughly endorsed by the hon. Member 
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for the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. Everett), in the able speech which 
he madeto-night. But the cause to which 
the vast conference in St. James’s Hall 
ascribed the agricultural depression was 
precisely the one part of the question to 
which the Mover of the Address had not 
one single word to say. The hon. 
Gentleman drifted on to a great number 
of matters, some of which I admit were 
interesting, but all of them of compara- 
tively minor importance, and in regard to 
some of which I venture to say he was 
very inaccurate and exceedingly _ ill- 
informed. The hon. Member said that 
the foreign produce was successful, 
because he was hampered by no restric- 
tive covenance, and that all the capital he 
makes goes into his own pockets. Of 
course it does, and for this very simple 
reason. In England the owner of the 
soil, as a rule, finds three-fourths of the 
capital, and the occupier one-fourth, for 
the purpose of production. On the con- 
trary, abroad the occupier generally finds 
all the capital, and in nine cases out of 
ten he was the owner of the land. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.] I am delighted to hear 
those cheers, and if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would legislate to enable a far 
greater number of occupiers to become 
owners of their farms, there is no one who 
would be better pleased to help them than 
myself, There is one point on which I 
am thoroughly in accord with the Mover 
of the Address, and that is what he said on 
the subject of railway rates. I cannot 
doubt that on that point the outburst of 
feeling which the action of the railway 
companies has called forth will be effective 
in procuring the complete reversal of their 
policy. But when the hon. Member goes 
on to say that the British farmer is 
hampered by the knowledge that he may 
be vexatiously expelled from his holding 
without compensation, and that farmers 
were paying exorbitant rents because of 
the keen competition for farms, I am really 
obliged to ask where on earth has the 
hon. Member got his information? Does 
he seriously mean to tell the House of 
Commons that these matters are matters of 
general practice at the presenttime? If 
he does, I can only say that his know- 
ledge is absolutely contradicted—in the 
first place, by the facts which are suffi- 
ciently notorious ialready as to the 
enormous fall which has occurred in rents ; 
and, secondly, by the existing laws, which 
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provide that compensation should be 
awarded for improvements in all cases 
where there is no proper and equivalent 
agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant to the contrary. Then, again, so 
smallis the demand for tenancies by farmers 
at the present time, as compared with the 
demand by landlords for tenants, that there 
was never a time within the past 40 years 
when tenants desiring to take farms 
occupied a more complete ground of vant- 
age to make good bargains for themselves. 
I challenge contradiction of these facts 
from anyone conversant with the present 
state of agriculture. There may be afew 
exceptional cases in some parts of the 
country, but surely the hon. Member could 
not generalise from these in the House of 
Commons. I do not wish it to be 
supposed for a moment that in anything 
I have said I am opposed to the altera- 
tion of the laws of land tenure, if it can 
be shown that the alterations are neces- 
sary, just, and desirable. On the contrary, 
Iam perfectly willing, considering that 
it can be shown that the present law is 
defective ; and my sole object in replying 
to the hon. Member’s remarks is that, in 
the first place, I believe he is ill- 
informed on the subject ; and, secondly, 
because he seems to indicate that it was 
in this direction that the remedy for the 
agricultural depression is to be found—a 
supposition which I believe to be entirely 
foreign and wholly erroneous. There 
are two other matters of interest to the 
agricultural community to which I desire 
to refer. Iam strongly of opinion that 
the law which requires the slaughter of 
all foreign animals at the port of debarka- 
tion should in future be carried out in its 
integrity, and that the exceptions which 
are now made—or which up to a short 
time ago were made—in favour of 
animals coming from certain countries 
should no longer be permitted. Hitherto 
the importation of Canadian cattle had 
been permitted free, that is to say, they 
have been allowed to land and go into 
the interior of the country ; but, unfortu- 
nately, Canadian cattle have been recently 
instrumental in bringing back pleuro- 
. Pneumonia into Scotland, and I venture 
— if it is not presumption on my part— 
to congratulate my right hon. Friend the 
Minister for Agriculture on the prompt 
and effective action he has taken in 
this matter. But there is another 
side of the question. I think it is 
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only reasonable that we should look 
into the cost which that importation 
of Canadian cattle has been tous. My 
right hon. Friend the Minister for Agri- 
culture, in reply to a question to-day, 
stated that only four Canadian diseased 
animals were admitted into the country ; 
he resented the slaughter of 1,300 head 
of cattle, and the payment as compensation 
of £18,000 to the owners. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not think I am pressing 
the Government too much when I say 
that the risk of loss we are running is 
too great, and that in future we should 
incur no risk whatever. I am aware, of 
course, that the United States and 
Canada will raise objections to any pro- 
posals of this kind. There will be also 
objections on the part of a very limited 
section of agriculturists in the North, but 
they need have no ground for alarm, be- 
cause store cattle were never so plentiful 
and cheap, especially in Ireland, than 
they are at the present time. Besides, 
these cattle producers are, comparatively 
speaking, a mere fraction of the 
agricultural community, and it is 
not too much to ask that their 
interest should give way to the general 
good, Again, Sir, I venture to think the 
time has come when the Government 
must take in hand the question of dealing 
with the contagious disease in this 
country known as swine fever. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
stated to day that the Government were 
bound to appoint a Departmental Inquiry 
on this subject. The whole policy of 
the Government appears to me to be a 
policy of inquiry. Just before this 
Debate began an hon. Member, speaking 
on the back Benches opposite, said that 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to Uganda would be a policy of inquiry. 
It now appears that the policy of the 
Government with regard to swine fever 
is to be a policy of inquiry. Their 
policy with regard to agricultural depres- 
sion is to be a policy of inquiry, and I do 
not know how many policies of inquiry 
we shall be required to comment on 
before the Government have unfolded all 
their plans. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Agriculture what are the 
specific points on which the information 
cannot be obtained within his own Depart- 
ment ? My experience has shown that this 
Central Authority, if armed with sufficient 
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funds arid power, can undoubtedly deal 
successfully with the contagious diseases 
of animals in this country. I may say 
that the late Government were pledged 
by me to deal with this question ; and it 
would have been dealt with but for the 
unfortunate outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the country, which rendered 
it impossible for me to deal with these 
two questions at the same time. But 
now we are happily free from that disease, 
and I venture to say that there never 
was a moment when this task could be 
undertaken more economically and more 
efficiently than it could be at the present 
time by the Agricultural Department. 
I therefore trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Agriculture will put pressure on the 
Government to enable him to undertake 
this task. There is one point on 
which I think all agriculturists are 
agreed, and that is that further relief 
should be granted from local taxation. 
The case is most urgent. Information 
was given to me the other day from a 


part of the County of Lincolnshire which. 


shows how serious the agricultural 


depression in that part of England has 


become, and which I should like to quote 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
hope that it may induce him to take a 
more favourable view of our demand on 
this question than he might otherwise be 
inclined to do. A report in a local paper 
states that the other day at Petty 
Sessions 17 summonses were returned 
against farmers for the non-payment of 
local rates; that the liability was in 
every instance admitted, but the 
depression in agriculture was pleaded 
as the cause why the rates could 
not be paid. IEf that is true, it is evident 
that the depression has reached a very 
serious stage, and I hope, therefore, that 
the Government will remember that the 
case is urgent and that remedy must 
be prompt. There is one more question 
that is causing great anxiety to a number 
of agriculturists at the present time, 
and on which I should like some informa- 
tion from the Government. That is with 
regard to the bounties upon dairy pro- 
duce sent to this country now being given 
by the Victorian Government, amounting 
to 3d. upon the pound of butter. Can 
the Government give us any information 
as to the possible or probable development 
of this trade in the future under the cir- 
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cumstances ? It is a matter of very con- 
siderabie importance, because a great 
mapy agriculturists, to my knowledge, in 
various parts of the country have given 
up wheat growing because of the small 
returns on that crop, and have been 
induced to turn their attention to the 
making of butter instead. But if this 
trade in butter from Victoria develops, I 
am afraid dairy farmers will be destined 
to the same fate which has overtaken 
the unfortunate wheat growers of the 
country. As to agricultural depression, 
until some measure can be devised to stay 
the constant fall in prices there is neither 
hope nor prospect of any permanent im- 
provement in the situation. What is to 
be done ? I do not ask nor even suggest 
to the Government the expedient of Pro- 
tection. I know it is beyond the power 
of this Government or any other Govern- 
ment to do anything of that kind—at all 
events, for the present—and even if ‘it 
were possible, I doubt very much whether 
it would have anything like the effect 
some people suppose. I, however, 
suggest, for the consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
might not be possible to take off part of 
the duty now imposed upon beer and 
raise an equivalent duty upon foreign 
barley. I am aware there are objections 
to that proposal. First, the imported 
barley is not all used for beer, a consider- 
able portion being used for the food of 
animals ; secondly, I am not aware how 
it might be received by the brewers ; 
and, thirdly, it would help only a section 
of the agricultural community ; but I 
suggest it as a proposal which, in the 
terrible depression of agriculture, might 
be worthy of consideration just now by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right han, Gentleman is so intimately 
connected with the land by tradition and 
every tie of kindred and feeling that in 
his heart he must feel a sincere sympathy 
for the depression under which agricul- 
turists are suffering 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wiiti1am Harcourt, 
Derby) : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. CHAPLIN: And whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is able to adopt the 
suggestion or not, I hope he will give it 
his serious consideration. I am sorry 
that the hon. Member for the Wood- 
bridge Division of Suffolk had to speak 
in such a thin House. The hon. Member 
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ve an able and comprehensive summary 
of the history of agriculture, and showed 
how depression was brought abou’ by 
causes related to the currency; Low 
agriculture prospered after the great gold 
discoveries of 1849 until 1873 ; and how 
it came to its present condition. In the 
opinion of a great and increasing number 
of people we are at the present time, and 
have been for some considerable period, 
in the presence of the phenomenon known 
to economists as “the appreciation of 
gold.” Gold is the standard of value, 
and for some years this standard of value 
has been steadily appreciating. In other 
words, there has been a continuous fall 
in prices due to that specific cause ; 
and under existing conditions that 
fall must be expected to continue. 
I would not venture to put forward such 
a theory on my own authority alone, 
because it is an exceedingly abstruse 
question ; but among those who enter- 
tain and profess the same view are lead- 
ing statesmen both of this and foreign 
countries, the ablest scientists, the most 
experienced statisticians, and, with one 
single exception, every one of the pro- 
fessors engaged in teaching political 
economy in this country, If they are 
right there is at once a reason to account 
for the widespread and general depression 
prevailing not only in England, but in a 
vast number of other countries, The 
first person I remember to have attri- 
buted the fall of prices to the apprecia- 
tion of gold was Lord Beaconsfield. In 
one of the Iast speeches he ever made in 
the House of Lords he said— 


“Gold is every day appreciating in value, 
and as it appreciates in vaiue the lower become 
prices. This, then, I think, is the third cause 
of agricultural depression.” 


Lord Beaconsfield was at one time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I will 
now quote another Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
was Chairman of the great Commission 
which was appointed in 1875 to inquire 
into the depression in trade and agricul- 
ture. The Report of that Commission 
was signed by the Chairman and 19 of 
his colleagues, and contained the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“We expressed in our third Report the 
opinion that this fall in prices, so far as it has 
been caused by an appreciation of the standard 
of value, was deserving of the most serious 
inquiry. We desire to give it a leading 
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lace in the enumeration of the influences which 
ve tended to produce the present depres- 
sion.” 


A third Cancellor of the Exchequer, the 
right hon. Gentleman who held that office 
in the last Government (Mr. Goschen), 
said in a Debate in 1883 that the fall of 
prices was due toa “a considerable ap- 
preciation in the value of gold.” As far 
as I remember, my right hon. Friend was 
the first person in the House of Com- 
mons, in the Debate on the agricultural 
depression in 1883, to attribute part of 
the depression to that cause. I well 
recollect the speech, because it devolved 
upon me to follow him; and the subject 
being totally new to me, I knew nothing 
about it, but I have long ago come to the 
conclusion that my right hon. Friend was 
perfectly and absolutely right. Finally, 
I will quote Mr. Giffen, whose authority 
will be recognised on both sides of the 
House. In a paper read before the 
Statistical Society in 1888 Mr. Giffen 
said— 

“ The fall of prices in such a general way as 

ount to what is known to be the rise in 

purchasing power of gold is generally, I 
might almost say universally, admitted.” 
Again— 

“Measured by any group or groups of com- 
modities usually taken for such a purpose, gold 
is undoubtedly of more purchasing 
power than it was 15 or 20 years ago, and this 
power has continued for a long enough period 
to allow for all minor oscillations.” 

And again— 

“We can say positively that the recent 
change from a high to a low level of prices is 
due to a change in money of the nature or in 
the direction of absolute contraction.” 

I have dwelt on this point at much length, 
because, if the opinions expressed by all 
these different great authorities are true, 
we have at once the real secret of the 
depression, the real cause of the fall of prices 
which everyone agrees is the cause of the 
agricultural depression at the present 
time. What is wanted is some relief 
from the extraordinary pressure brought 
to bear on gold since the great monetary 
changes and the closing of the Mints of 
America and of European countries to 
the free coinage of silver in 1873 and 
1874. It is not only the agricultural in- 
terest which requires this; the great 
textile industries in the North of Eng- 
land have for years been partially para- 
lysed by the same cause, while the pres- 
sure of our financial relations with 
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India—no one knows better than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—has _be- 
come almost intolerable in the extreme. 
All these consequences, and there are 
many others, have been produced by, and 
have followed, those great monetary 
changes and the consequent appreciation 
of gold. The same causes have pro- 
duced great disasters and stupendous 
changes in the history of nations and of 
Empires in the past, and will be followed, 
unless met in time, by similar results in 
the future. Surely it is no exaggeration 
to say that never did a more important 
question call for the serious attention of 
English statesmen, and the solution of it 
now rests, to all intents and purposes, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Fortunately, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man elects to use it, he has an admirable 
instrument ready to his hand, for what- 
ever may now be thought in England of 
the proceedings of the Conference at 
Brussels, the time will come when it will 
be known that the foreign nations repre- 
sented at that Conference were for the 
most part immensely impressed by + A 
gravity of the situation; and if théir 
deliberations come to anything, I believe 
the day will come when it will be known 
that this was due to the attitude of 
England and the Delegates who repre- 
sented the English Government. That 
Conference will meet again in May ; but, 
as there is a Notice of Motion on the 
Paper dealing with the matter, I will say 
nothing further on the subject to-night. 
I desire to conclude with a very sincere 
apology to the House for having de- 
tained it so long. I can only repeat my 
absolute conviction that it is the extra- 
ordinary pressure placed on gold in recent 
years which lies at the root of all our 
disasters and troubles at the present time. 
Whether the evil should be met by 
bimetallism or by minor means is a ques- 
tion which should be sericusly con- 
sidered ; and if this one great cause of 
our trouble were mitigated or removed, 
as the case might be, by the influence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government of England, I, for one, see 
no reason why, after all, the good old 
eause of English agriculture should not 
look forward yet to days of comparative 
prosperity, and why that great industry 
should not continue again to flourish as 
I hope and pray it may for many genera- 
tions yet to come. 
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Answer to Her 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herpert 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 
Mr. Speaker, I hope I may be permitted 
to express the opinion that the message 
of sympathy with the sufferings of the 
agricultural community in the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne is endorsed most 
heartily and sincerely by every section and 
Party in the House. I am bound to add 
that I am not one of those who take 
what I may call the hopeless and cheer- 
less view of the position which is fashion- 
able in some quarters. This is not the 
first time by many that agricultural de- 
pression has been a subject of debate in 
Parliament. In the pages of Hansard 
you will find that over and over again 
Debates have taken place on the matter, 
that agriculturists in this House have 
prophesied the ruin of agriculture ; but 
that year after year and time after time 
as good harvests returned and prices 
were raised, the question has passed 
from the purview of Parliament. At 
the same time, it is idle to deny that the 
very low prices of stock, following upon 
a harvest much below the average in 
many localities, has produced great de- 
pression, and that the position of agri- 
culturists deserve every sympathy and 
consideration. We have been challenged 
by speakers this evening as to the 
course we feel bound to adopt with 
regard to this serious question, and again 
and again we have been told that the 
proper way to meet the depression is not 
by inquiry, but by instant legislation. I 
have listened with the greatest attention 
to the speeches made from all parts 
of the House in order that I might 
gather the meaning of hon. Gentlemen 
when they call for immediate legislation. 
What are the remedies proposed? As 
faras I can make out, there have been none. 
We have had a long discussion, but I 
fail to find any great remedy put forward 
for the depression. The fact is, that 
agriculturists are not agreed among 
themselves as to the remedies which 
ought to be taken. If there has been 
any doubt on the subject, I am sure the 
discussion which has taken place to-night 
will entirely remove it. A great Agri- 
cultural Conference has been recently 
held in London, to which every one 
connected with agriculture looked for- 
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ward with sympathetic interest. And 
what happened ? That Conference did 


not quite agree as to the remedies. On 
the first day, indeed, they agreed with 
great unanimity that Protection is the 
only remedy for agricultural depression. 
Is that the united opinion of the 
Opposition? Is it the opinion of the 
right hon. Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire, who has just 
told the House that the time is not yet 
ripe for Protection? Then followed a 
subject which has taken up a good deal 
of the time of the House this evening— 
bimetallism—on which the right hon. 
Gentleman is a very great authority. 
I have been told, however, that, while 
the audience at the Conference in London 
voted with touching unanimity with 
regard to Protection, their interest grew 
less and less as the subject of bimetallism 
was brought forward. Whether bi- 
metallism would be a remedy or not for 
the evils complained of I am not certain, 
and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
will not contend, probably, that it is an 
instant remedy. The Conference at 
Brussels did not seem to be actuated on 
the question of bimetallism by the same 
unanimity as the Conference in London 
in regard to Protection ; and even if it 
were possible to induce my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take up the subject, it must be admitted that 
some years must clapse before its effects 
could reach agriculturists. The subject 
of burdens on the land has also been 
referred to. There is a direct allusion 
to it in the Amendment before the House. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment seemed to think that the 
Government ought to proceed at once to 
legislate on the matter, but that is hardly 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division, 
because he said in a speech at Lincoln, 
on the 21st January last— 


“He thought that they ought to devote their 
energies to obtain a Parliamentary inquiry 
witheut delay into the whole questions of the 
burdens upon land, and the exact.and precise 
roportions of taxation which ought to be 
sa by land and real property on the one 
hand, and personal property on the other 
hand.” 


Now, thatis exactly what the Government 
are offering to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division. 
Among other questions brought forward 
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at the Agricultural Conference were 
those of land tenure and the relations 
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between landlord and tenant. That is a 
subject on which I myself feel consider- 
able sympathy, but it is one of great 
difficulty, and close and careful inquiry 
must precede legislation upon it. The 
fact of the matter is, that agricultarists 
are not agreed as to what would be the 
proper remedy, and it is impossible for 
the Government to proceed to legislation 
without a clear and solid basis on which 
to do so. It is for that reason the 
Government propose an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the whole subject. There is 
another question referred to affecting my 
Department—that is, my action with 
regard to the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of live cattle from Canada. I am 
sorry we are obliged to interfere with 
this important and increasing trade 
which .is carried on with such advantage 
to all parties concerned. But inter- 
ference was necessary, and I heartily 
trust that the existing conditions in 
connection with the Canadian cattle 
trade will soon pass away. With regard 
to the administration of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, reference had 
been made, both in and out of the House, 
to what has been called my policy and 
the policy of my predecessor. Now, 
there is no such thing as policy in this 
matter. There is only obedience to the 
law. The Minister is simply bound to 
prohibit the landing of live animals com- 
ing from countries of which he is not 
satisfied as to the sanitary conditions of 
animals therein. Great credit is due, in my 
opinion, to the authors of those Acts, and 
it is undoubtedly owing to their operation 
that it can now be said never was there 
a time in the history of the country when 
our flecks and herds were more free from 
disease. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has challenged me with reference to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Swine Fever, 
but I should have thought that sucha 
step would meet the approval of most 
agriculturists. I would remind him that 
the question is a very large one ; that 
it affects not only this Kingdom, but Ire- 
land aswell; and as legisiation in the di- 
rection proposed would entail the outlay of 
a large sum of public money, it is obvious 
that an application to the Treasury could 
not be made for that money unless a clear 
and certain case for legislation on the 
subject could be made out. As to 
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bimetallism, I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that it would be unwise to go 
into the question now, seeing that it is 
to form a separate subject of debate on 
another occasion. And, considering that 
not one speaker this night has brought 
forward, from a purely agricultural point 
of view, any distinct and particular 
remedy for the evils complained of, I 
think the House will admit that the 
Government have been well advised in 
proposing an inquiry into the whole 
subject, and I hope that when the Report 
is laid before the House, as I trust it 
will be at no distant date, some sufficient 
and solid ground will be afforded on 


which it will be pessible to legislate in the 
interest of depressed agriculturists. 


Sir MARK STEWART did not think 
the agriculturists would be very well 
satisfied with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. What was it the right 
hon. Gentleman told them? He told 
them he was going to appoint a Commit- 
tee which was to inquire into the whole 
subject. What was the Committee to 
do? In the first place, it would hold 
several formal meetings, and then 
would get evidence from different parts 
of the country, and that would take up 
a very considerable time. Many of the 
matters deeply affecting agriculturists 
could be introduced in a short Bill and 
passed with the support of both sides of 
the House. For instance, a Bill could 
be passed for the slaughter of foreign 
eattle before debarkation; for a trade 
mark being placed upon imported meat, 
imported cheese, and such like commo- 
dities. A short Bill could be passed to 
take in these and many other matters. 
The right hon. Gentleman might also pass 
a Bill dealing with what he had just been 
speaking about—namely, swine fever, and 
it could be passed without much trouble. 
As to competition, foreign competition 
was bearing heavier upon the agricul- 
turist than the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware of, The railways which took their 
products from distant parts of the country 
up to the Metropolis imposed rates that 
were considerably higher than those from 
New York to London, and that was a 
matter that ought to be at once rectified, 
and which could be done without very 
much trouble. If he might make a sug- 
gestion to the right hon. Gentleman, it 
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would be that he should go to his Inspec- 
tors, where he would get all the informa- 
tion he needed. Ifthe Board of Agri- 
culture would employ more Inspectors, 
and have them report quarterly or 
monthly, instead of, as at present, upon 
specific cases, when some difficulty arose, 
the Government would have all the in- 
formation they required, and they would 
save the time that must necessarily be 
taken up by an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman, if he 
alluded at all, only did so very cursorily to 
the burdens on land. What the agricul- 
turists said was that the land now occu- 
pied a totally different position to what - 
it did a few years ago; and what they 
asked, and what he thought they were 
entitled to ask, was that the right hon. 
Gentleman should look into the questions 
of taxation and the other burdens the 
land had to bear. As an example, he 
might instance the case of an Inspector 
coming into a locality to make inquiries 
respecting a water supply, the result of 
which was that the owner had to pay 
more than the rent of a farm in order to 
supply the farm with water which had 
not been asked for, and which the farm 
did not require, and all because the dis- 
trict had been proclaimed a water district. 
Then the land had to bear the whole cost 
of the asyfums and other things, a cost 
which he could not help thinking the 
Government ought to pay. Another 
matter was that of the roads. In the 
country they had to bear the whole cost 
of the roads, and gentlemen residing in 
the towns could ride all over the roads 
and not pay a turnpike toll wherever they 
went. It was the same with regard to 
the poor, who were saddled upon the 
country. In America the farmer paid 
6d. or 1s. an acre, which covered all, but 
in this country the land had to bear a 
eharge of 33 per cent. There was a very 
considerable difference there ; and when 
they considered the tremendous fall in all 
prices of agricultural produce, it was time 
the question was taken up by the 
Government. Though they could get 
all they wanted, still he thought that 
the voice that sounded in St. James’s 
Hall would find an echo here as it had 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. There were many other 
points on which it would be very easy 
to speak in this House; but as he knew 
there were many gentlemen who were 
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most anxious to speak he would not 
go into them, but ask the Government to 
give greater consideration to the subject 
than they anticipated they would during 
this Session. He would ask the Govern- 
ment not to put any confidence in the 
appointment of a Committee, but to con- 
sult their own officials and their own 
supporters behind them who knew some- 
thing about agriculture, and they would 
get a vast amount of information upon 
which they would be able to act. As a 
private Member he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he would put 
his hand to the plough, as he had done in 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia, he would 
get support from that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I am only desirous of 
interposing in the Debate for the 
purpose of asking a question, but 
I cannot rise to take part in it 


without saying how pleased we are to 
see the right hon. Gentleman, now the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. H. Gardner), occupying that posi- 


tion, and endeavouring, as he has en- 
deavoured in the speech just made to the 
House, to express the views of the 
Government upon this most important 
subject. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
nevertheless, will forgive me for saying 
his utterances, on the subject were alto- 
gether meagre and unsatisfactory. It 
was not the fault of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I believe he stated the 
whole case he was able to state; the fault 
lies with the Government itself. I do 
not think—at least, in my recollection of 
Parliament—there ever were such strong 
paragraphs about agriculture put into the 
Queen’s Speech. We have had many 
years of anxiety. Almost every Go- 
vernment has had, in the Queen’s 
Speech, to say something with re- 
gard to depression in agriculture. 
Never in my experience were paragraphs 
so strong, nor was the expectation natur- 
ally excited so eager as in the present 
case, but on the present occasion 
those paragraphs have been followed by 
—what? Not one single reference has 
been made by any Minister who has 
hitherto taken part in the Address to the 
subject of agriculture. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, who was 
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primarily responsible for these paragraphs, 
never made one single allusion to the 
difficulties under which we are labouring, 
and all we have, as a result of these tre- 
mendous paragraphs in the Speech, is 
rather more than a quarter of an hour's 
special pleading from the right hon. 
Gentleman and the promise of a Com- 
mittee. What sort of a Committee is it 
we are going to have? We have not 
any information whatever on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has, as far as I can judge, 
endeavoured to minimise as far as he 
could the paragraphs in the Queen’s 
Speech. He told us we had similar 
depression in former times and got over 
it. Iam glad to say we have managed 
to get over it, but I cannot think anyone 
will deny there are special features 
which had no parallel in former times. 
In former times we had a great fall, 
let us say in the price of wheat, but 
there was some reasonable hope the 
price of wheat would again rise, but 
can any man now say in this House 
he thinks it probable the price of wheat 
will again rise? No, Sir, we are face 
to face with the time when some of 
the depression of prices must be per- 
manent, and agriculture has to face a 
difficulty it never had to face before. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains, forsooth, that we have not been 
able to suggest to him a remedy. 
There have been on this side of the 
House, and from other quarters, several 
remedies suggested ; it is not for us to say 
which is the one remedy most likely to 
get us out of all our difficulties. I call 
on the Government to give some fairer 
hearing to the present proposal to see if, 
out of our collective wisdom, we cannot 
find not one remedy, but several re- 
medies, that might tend to help us out of 
our difficulties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we are not agreed as to the 
remedies. I suppose that is true. We 
naturally, every one of us, would 
like to suggest the particular remedy 
that is most likely to help us in our 
difficulty, but we on this side are 
ail agreed on one or two remedies. 
First of all, it is absolutely necessar 
that burdens upon land should bogeianel 
There we are in this unfortunate position, 
that there is a difference of opinion— 
difference of opinion on this side of the 
House and upon that. We know and 
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think that the burdens upon land should 
be diminished; you think that the 
burdens upon land should be in- 
creased. When we had occasion in the 
last Parliament to discuss the matter 
every Member opposite voted in favour of 
increase in the burdens on land. I am 
net going to do the injustice of supposing 
you are going to vote now for increase of 
burdens ; you are not going to do any- 
thing of the kind. I have proved that 
you want no further inquiry to establish 
that the present burdens are excessive 
and ought to be reduced; therefore, we 
say to ask for a Committee of Inquiry 
that must take several years is only a 
means of putting off the difficulty. It 
can be of no use, and we call on you to 
acknowledge the fact that is obvious to 
everybody, that the burdens upon land 
are burdens that require immediate and 
strict attention, and also ask you to 
tell us what it is you expect this 
Committee to inquire into, and what 
earthly good you expect to get from this 
inquiry now or even in the next one or 
two years ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
that as a Representative of Essex agri- 
culture, which was divided into two 
classes—those who were ruined and 
those who were going to be—he had 
listened with the greatest interest and 
respect to the speech of so excellent an 
expert as the Minister of Agriculture. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quite graspel the situation. 
The fact was, that those who farmed the 
land were ekeing out a precarious exist- 
ence by growing corn at 40s. a quarter 
and selling it at 30s. With this they 
were supposed to keep up picturesque cot- 
tages, pay good wages, and keep the land 
in cultivation. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in reply to the prayer of the distressed 
agriculturists, graciously offered them a 
Committee of Inquiry. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not take a hope- 
less view of English agriculture ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman would go down 
into the country, he would be able to 
ride over tracts of land going out of 
cultivation and the labourers going into 
the towns because there was no employ- 
ment for them. The right hon. Gentle- 


man could not but think that was an ex- 
tremely hopeless state of things in an 
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agricultural country. In exchange for 
that the right hon. Gentleman offered a 
Committee of Inquiry. Why could not 
the Minister of Agriculture or the 


Government give them something tan- 


gible and practicable ? He failed to see 
what the right hon. Gentleman could 
hope for by offering a Committee of 
Inquiry. There was, for example, the 
question of local taxation. There was 
surely no reason why Essex should pay 
Land Tax amounting to £80,000 a year, 
and a wealthy, populous county like 
Lancashire should pay only £20,000; 
there was no reason why a man who had 
£10,000 a year and lived in a £200 a- 
year house should pay the same as the 
man who farmed his land and lived in a 
£100 a-year house. It was absurd that 
land should be taxed now as it was 
before the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
In those days it was fair they should pay 
an increased tax; but when that monopoly 
was taken away, the burdens should have 
been removed from the back of the 
farmer. The right hon. Gentleman 
might try his hand in the direction of 
the redemption of tithe. Why could not 
the Government do as had been done 
under the Ashbourne Act in Ireland— 
lend the tithe-owners money at 2} per 
cent. to redeem the tithe ? Why should 
not the right hon. Gentleman bring in a 
Bill providing that foreigy meat should 
be labelled as such? At present best 
colonial meat was labelled as English, 
and the worst as foreign, the consequence 
being that the middleman made a fortune, 
the English farmer lost what he ought to 
get, and the colonial meat got a bad 
name. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man world turn his attention to these 
subjects. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
During this Debate no word has been 
said by any Irish Member, though Ire- 
land is a country almost entirely agricul- 
tural, and I doubt if there is any place 
that has suffered more from the depres- 
sion than Ireland. I am almost astonished 
at the attitude of the Government in re- 
lation to agricultural depression as it 
affects Ireland, because I remember so 
well in 1886, when Ireland suffered 
greatly from a fall in prices, the whole 
Party which followed the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Midlothian (Mr, 
Gladstone) not only supported the then 
Member for Cork in bringing in a Tenants’ 
Relief Bill and pressing it forward, but 
they have gone through the country ever 
since declaring the delay in dealing with 
the question—in dealing with the fall in 
prices at that time—absolutely produced 
the Plan of Campaign. Now, I sup- 
pose they do not fear any Plan of 
Campaign, and therefore they let the 
matter drift. Drift seems to be the 
general policy of the Government in 
most things, and they are perfectly pre- 
pared to allow this matter to drift 
on in Ireland, relying on the gentle- 
men over there for keeping the 
peace and preventing any violation of 
the law in this matter. Unquestionably, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
received a very large number of resolu- 
tions passed at public meetings, especially 
in the Province of Ulster, complaining of 
this agricultural depression. I listened 
to the Debate to-night and heard all 
sorts of remedies proposed. I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for the 
Woodbridge Division (Mr. R. L. 
Everett). There is no use talking about 
fixity of tenure as a remedy for this 
depression. The Irish farmer has fixity 
of tenure, and as a matter of fact the 
Irish tenant, so far as law is concerned, 
is in an infinitely better position than the 
English, Scotch, or Welsh tenant ; and 
yet, notwithstanding all that law has 
done for this tenant, he feels the agri- 
cultural depression at this moment more 
keenly than his brethren, either in 
England or Scotland. And for this 
reason : he is, generally speaking, poorer 


than either the English or Scotch 
farmer. It may be said that as regards 


Ireland Parliament has done all that 
Parliament can do. It has been said on 
behalf of the landlord party that Parlia- 
ment, having fixed judicial rents, Parlia- 
ment bas done with it. But there is 
one mischief attending the judicial rent 
in Ireland, and that is that when agri- 
cultural depression overtakes the English 
and Scotch farmer, there is sympathy 
shown for them, and very often assist- 
ance is given in substantial reductions ; 
whereas in Ireland, where you get your 
fixity of tenure, the Irish landlord very 
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naturally says “I cannot grant any 
reduction in the rent. At one time you 
and I could make our own terms ; we 
cannot do it now.” I speak of the 
Province of Ulster—I do not profess to 
speak of any other part ; but so far as 
that Province is concerned, not only has 
there been a fall in the price of cattle, 
but they are absolutely unsaleable at any 
price. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill to 
appoint additional! Commissioners for executing 
the Acts for granting a Land Tax and other 
Rates and Taxes, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Hibbert, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr, Causton. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 164. ] 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF LA- 

BOUR) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the Hours of 
Labour of Railway Servants, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr. Secretary 
Asquith, and Mr. Burt. 


Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 165. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
act (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir George Trevelyan, Bill to 
amend “ The Local Authorities Loans (Scot- 
land) Act, 1891,” ordered to be brought in by 
Sir George Trevelyan, the Lord Advocate, and 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 166. ] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Asquith, Bill to 
amend the Building Societies Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Asquith and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 167.] 
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CARRIERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Young, Bill to amend the 
Carriers Acts (Ireland), ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Young, Mr. M‘Cartan, and Mr. Knox. 


Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 168.] 


BARGE OWNERS, &C., LIABILITY 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill to 
limit the Liability of Owners and Hirers of 
Lighters and Barges, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Charrington, 
Mr. Macdona, Mr. Stewart Wallace, and Mr. 
Barrow. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 169.] 


TRUST INVESTMENT ACT (1889) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
amend “The Trust Investment Act, 1889,” and 
to extend the powers of Trustees in regard to 
the investment of Trust Funds and Deposits, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Roe, Colonel Howard Vincent, and Mr. 
Oldroyd. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 170.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arthur Williams, Bill 
for giving summary powers to the Board of 
Tyade and to the Local Authorities with respect 
to railway passengers and goods traffic facili- 
ties and accommodation, and for amending the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Row- 
land Jones, Mr. Brunner, and Mr. Purnie. 
Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 171.] 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON. 
FERENCE. 

Copy presented,—of Instructions to 
the Delegates of Great Britain, and 
their Reports, together with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1859. 


Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 3lst January 1893, declaring that 
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Treasury Minutes upon the subject of 
the claims of the holders of certain 
offices in the permanent Civil Service of 
the State to superannuation under sec- 
tion 4 of the above Act, shall apply to 
persons who were holding such offices at 
the date of the passing of the said Act, 
or who have been or may be thereafter 
appointed to such offices [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 26th January 1893, granting a 
retiring allowance to Mr. John Michel 
Clarke, Second Class Clerk in the Public 
Record Office, Ireland [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Copy presented,—of First Annual Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Inspection 
Committee of Trustee Savings Banks [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

Account presented,—for the year ended 
31st March 1892, with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY. 

Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 
tions relating to Yeomanry Pay and 
Soldiers’ Pensions [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (METRO- 
POLITAN COMMONS ACTS, 1866 TO 1878). 

Copy presented,—of Report of Pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the year 
ended 31st December 1892 [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th February 1893. 


Several Lords took the Oath. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AT DEVIZES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY asked 
the Lord President of the Council, in 
reference to the voluntary schools at 
Devizes, what was the uature of the in- 
formation desired by the Education De- 
partment which had not been obtained by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector Mr. Brodie’s 
recent visit to that place, and if he could 
state when the Department would be able 
to answer the offer of the Devizes Day 
School Association to supply any 
deficiency of accommodation that might 
be found to exist upon the closing of the 
British schools? He desired to ex- 
plain in a few words the reasons 
for making this request. Devizes 
comprised about 7,000 inhabitants 
with the usual variety of schools, 
ineiuding one Roman Catholic and, until 
lately, one British school. The last 
named was a good school, with a need- 
lessly expensive staff, and an attendance 
of 300 scholars. In November last it was 
resolved to close the school at the end of 
February. As soon as possible the 
managers of the other schools formed 
themselves into a Day School Associa- 
tion and declared themselves ready to 
supply any deficiency that might occur. 
The managers of the British School 
openly and avowedly determined to close 
it in the hope that a School Board might 
be forced upon the town. Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools for the district had 
expressed his approval of that course, 
and the Association had called the atten- 
tion of the Department to so strange a 
proceeding, in the hope that it might 
receive the censure it seemed to call 
for, and he received something like a 
reprimand for having entered into the 
arena in this matter. Since that time 
the Association had been endeavouring 
to ascertain whether their offer to supply 
the deficiency would be accepted. 
Another Inspector, Mr. Brodie, had been 
sent down to make inquiry and report 
upon the circumstances of the case, and 
as to what was necessary to be done. Of 
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the contents of the Report the Associa- 
tion had been kept in ignorance; and 
he-therefore begged to ask the question 
which stood in his name. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLey): My Lords, the Depart- 
ment desire to obtain perfectly accurate 
information as to the deficiency which 
may exist in the school accommodation 
at Devizes, and with that view they have 
requested the School Attendance Com- 
mittee of the Town Council to take a 
census of children of school age in the 
borough. They do not feel able to give 
an answer to those who propose to sup- 
ply the deficiency until they have 
acquired the information they desire. I 
am not able to tell the right rev. Pre- 
late how soon that information will be 
obtained, but that will depend upon the 
Committee, which I trust will soon be in 
a position to furnish it, 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY asked 
what was to be done with the 359 chil- 
dren who would be turned out of the 
school on the 28th February next. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : If the 
right rev. Prelate will give notice of his 
question I will endeavour to answer it. 


Circulars by Post. 


TRANSMISSION OF LOTTERY CIRCULARS 
BY POST. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord Chancellor if it is the fact 
that the General Post Office has no 
power to prevent the transmission 
through the post of foreign lottery ad- 
vertisements ; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will obtain the 
power by legislation ?_ He said many of 
their Lordships would no doubt have 
noticed the great number of letters 
coming from Germany with advertise- 
ments of lotteries—in short, what mig] t 
be called “gambling athome.” In 1891, 
the late Sir George Campbell put a ques- 
tion in another place as to whether this 
was not illegal, and the Home Secretary, 
Sir Henry Matthews, informed him that 
he was advised the Post Office had no 
power to stopthem. Printed matter that 
was illegal under Lord Campbell’s Act 
could be intercepted by the Post Office, 
which would have power toprosecute the 
senders under an Act of 1870. He would’ 
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ask the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack whether lottery advertisements 
when sent open through the Post Office 
could not be detained, for at the date 
the Home Secretary gave the answer 
he had referred to these advertise- 
ments were sent in closed envelopes. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.t_): My Lords, certain Acts 
were passed many years ago dealing 
with the publication of proposals relating 
to foreign lotteries, and the printing and 
publication of advertisements of such 
lotteries. They were not passed with 
any idea of putting down lotteries, but I 
believe with the object, at all events as 
regards the earlier Acts, of protecting 
British lotteries against the competition 
of foreign lotteries. At that time it was 
not an uncommon thing to raise money 
in this country by means of lotteries ; 
but although the Acts were passed with 
the object I have stated, they are still on 
the Statute Book, and it is still illegal 
to print or publish an advertisement of 
any such lottery. That being the case, 


it may be that, under the Post Office 
Act, 1875, it would be competent for the 
Treasury by warrant to direct that these 


foreign lottery advertisements, when 
they are sent open through the Post 
Office, should be detained and not for- 
warded to their destinations in this 
Country, as indecent or improper adver- 
tisements are detained. Although it 
might be perfectly competent to give a 
direction of that sort, it is obvious that if 
there was nothing on the envelopes or 
covers to indicate what the enclosures 
were, it would be necessary to institute 
some amount of search on the part of the 
Post Office to find out that those adver- 
tisements were within them ; and if such 
directions were given it is manifest that 
the senders might take the precaution of 
not putting anything outside that would 
indicate what the contents were. That 
raises the consideration whether it is 
worth while to stop the sending of 
advertisements in that way, and to 
undertake the trouble and inconvenience 
it would involve. Possibly, if it would 
stop the sending of these advertisements 
altogether, it might be worth while to 
make the effort, but this would only 
relate to advertisements sent in open 
covers. If the advertisements were sent 
as closed letters an entirely fresh diffi- 
culty would arise. I do not think it 
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would be possible to give directicns for 
the opening of letters, and therefore 
by sending closed letters the effect of a 
warrant could be got rid of. It seems, 
therefore, very doubtful whether any 
advantage could be gained by issuing 
such a warrant at present. However, 
I will consider whether any practical 
step can be taken to stop the sending of 
these advertisements altogether. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.] 
(no. 10.) 


A Bill to consolidate enactments relating ta 
trustees ; and 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.] (No. 11.) 


A Bill to consolidate enactments relating to 
the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons, 

Were presented by the Lord Chanceller, 
real 1*; and to be printed, 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’cluck. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th February 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read the first time.”— 
(Mr. James Stuart.) 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
With regard to this Bill, I wish to raise 
a point of order which, at the proper 
moment, I should like to ask your decision 
upon, Mr. Speaker. It might perhaps be 
conducive to the convenience of the House 
if I stated that point of order and appealed 
to the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill to postpone it until Thursday or 
some other convenient day. Without 
entering into the merits of the measure, 
I may say the Bill contains provisions 
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of a very novel character, involving 
proposals of great stringency with 
regard to the imposition of Durdens 
upon owners within the area of the 
County of London, It has _hither- 
to been held that measures dealing 
with the Metropolis should be con- 
sidered as fitting subjects for public con- 
sideration. I may draw attention to the 
ruling of Lord Ossulton in the case of the 
Weighing of Grain (Port of London) Bill, 
because in the year 1864, on that occasion, 
Lord Ossulton clearly laid down how, in 
his opinion, they should deal with cases of 
that kind. Mr, Speaker Denison says— 

“ This Bill has certainiy many features which 
are characteristic of a Private Bill, but it has 
been the policy of late years to introduce Bills 
relating to the Metropolis as Public Bills, on 
account of the great extent and general interest 
involved.” 

He goes on to cite cases of 1843, 1851-2, 
and so on, and then Mr. Speaker Deni- 
son goes on to say— 

“ The Bill now before the House relates to the 
part of London which covers an extensive area, 
running, I believe, over four counties, and 
containinga population of nearly three millions.” 


And he also says that if the Bill, which 


he quotes, had related to other towns, it 
would certainly have been regarded as a 
Private Bill, but with regard to London, 
for the reason he gives, he said the case 
was different, “and have always been 
regarded as fit subjects for public legis- 


lation.” This point was again raised in 
the year 1889, when you yourself, Sir, in 
response to a question of order that was 
raised, distinctly ruled that the London 
Coal Dues Bill—a_ Bill which was 
brought in as a Public Bill, and to 
which I have referred, in 1864— was 
justly brought in as a Public Bill, 

“ because it had been the practice, as laid down 
by Mr. Speaker Denison, that measures re- 
lating tothe Metropolis should be proceeded 
with as Public and not as Private Bills.” 

There is no doubt, in addition to that, a 
Standing Order of this House which was 
slightly varied in its phraseology in order 
to meet the new state of affairs occasioned 
by the substitution of the London County 
Council for the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the Standing Order clearly 
provides that all proposals of the London 
County Council containing the power to 
raise money should be proceeded with as 
Public Bills. This Bill may not involve 
t_e power of borrowing money, though 
I contend it does involve a power of 
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raising money, not by loan but by 
rate; it does not contain borrowing 
powers, but powers of raising money 
by rate. I give public notice of this 
distinct point I intend to raise, so that 
the matter may be considered on the 
other side and laid before you with the 
view of your being in possession of all 
the facts and in a position to rule on this 
point once for all, Under these cireum- 
stances, I apprehend the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill will set it down for 
Thursday next, so that the point to which 
I have referred can then be properly 
raised and finally disposed of. 

Mr. JAMES STUART : Sir, I have 
no objection to taking the course sug- 
gested providing you are of opinion this 
is a point that ought to be raised upon 
the First Reading. If you are of opinion 
it is a point that ought to be raised on 
the Second Reading the matter will fall 
to the ground If you are of opinion it 
ought to be raised on the First Reading 
I fall in with that view at once, but 
would point out we have received no 
notice in regard to the matter ; I should 
like all parties to be able to properly 
discuss it on Thursday next, or some 
suitable day, but I am in your hands as to 
how it should be taken. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : If the point of 
order is raised now, I must deal with it, 
but perhaps it would be more convenient 
that the Debate should be adjourned in 
order that the arguments may be stated 
on both sides. After hearing them I shall 
be in a better position to give a final 
decision. 

Mr. JAMES STUART : I will post- 


pone it until next Thursday. 


Further Proceeding deferred till Thurs. 
day. 


QUESTIONS. 


OPIUM PILLS FOR CHILDREN, 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) ; 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
an official notice has been posted at Bom- 
bay, to the effect that at present the 
right of selling children’s (opium) pills 
has been given to the Bombay opium 
contractors, and such pills can be bought 
of all the Government opium shops in 
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Bombay ; whether he is aware that many 
Indian children are poisoned by the free 
use of opium ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
rescinding this regulation ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGE 
Russe_t, North Beds): The Secre- 
tary of State has no_ information 


regarding the Notice referred to by my 
hon. Friend ; nor is he aware that many 
Indian children are poisoned by the use 
of opium. 


both points. 


He will make inquiries on 


THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. 


Sr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade what 
progress is being made, by the inter- 
vention of the Railway Department, or 
so far as it is within his knowledge, by 
direct negotiation, in the re-adjustment 
of rates of carriage on the railways to 
which objection has been made by traders 
and agriculturists ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. A. J. Munpe ta, 
Sheffield, Brightside): Perhaps the 
House will allow me, in replying to this 
question, to read a letter I have received 
from Sir Henry Oakley, the Chairman 
of the Associated Companies. It is as 
follows :— 

“ The Railway Companies Association, 

London, 
7th February, 1893. 

Sir—The Railway Companies observing the 
question of which Sir Bernhard Samuelson has 
given notice, desire me to submit the following 
statement :— 

‘A Committee of Goods Managers has been 
sitting at the Clearing House four days a week 
since the beginning of January, considering 
and dealing with the complaints received by 
the Board of Trade, or direct from Traders or 
Public Bodies. 

A Committee of General Managers has also 
been sitting, and has met deputations of Traders 
as desired. 

The subjects which have been already dealt 
with are very numerous, comprising nearly all 
the most important Agricultural materials or 
products, hardware, holloware, and any descrip- 
tion of manufactured goods, and a large number 
of miscellaneous articles. 

The mode of dealing with them has, speaking 
generally, been :— 

(a) By adopting lower class rates for some 
articles when carried under certain 
conditions, or 

(b.) By restoring special rates in force 
prior to 31st December, 1892, or 
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(c.) By granting special rates approxi- 
mating to those in force last year.’ 

The general regulations have been modified 
in some particulars to which objection was 
taken, 

Beyond this joint action each Company is 
dealing in a similar spirit with its local 
Traders, and according to the reports I have 
received, with generally satisfactory results. 

You will see that the action indicated in my 
letters of the 7th and 24th January has been, 
and I can assure you that it will continue to be, 
followed up with all possible energy, and, if it is 
desired, I will undertake to report progress to 
the Board of Trade from to time. 

The Companies do not undervalue the magni- 
tude of the task before them, but they claim 
from the Board of Trade and from Parliament 
a reasonable time in which to performit. Already 
the strain on the Goods Staff of the large Com- 
panies and the amount of overtime labour 
involved has caused several valued and experi- 
enced officers to break down in health, 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., 
Railway Department, Board of Trade.” 


H. OAKLEY, 


I can only express the hope that the 
daily negotiations between the Board of 
Trade and the companies may have such 
a result as to render Parliamentary inter- 
ference unnecessary. There are still 
grave complaints and grave dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the country, and I hope, 
therefore, the companies will persevere 
with their task of bringing the rates 
within reasonable limits. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
Does the communication just read by the 
right hon. Gentleman apply to the 
Clearing House and railways in Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. I think 
the rates in Ireland are in excess of the 
rates in England, and all communications 
respecting them will be dealt with in the 
same way as the English rates. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I wish to ask whether, if the companies 
do not make satisfactory arrangements 
with traders and agriculturists, the Go- 
vernment will introduce a Bill dealing 
with the matter ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I think we had 
better wait until the occasion arises. I 
have no doubt that if the companies do 
not make satisfactory arrangements in- 
terference will be necessary. 

Sm B. SAMUELSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake to keep 
the House informed from time to time of 
the progress made with the negotiations ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I have asked 
Sir H. Oakley to furnish us from time to 
time with information, and I shall take 
care that the matter has my attention. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Cannot the right hon. Gentleman suggest 
to the Railway Companies that the House 
may compel them to give back by way of 
rebate the excess on their charges, as this 
might quicken the pace of revision. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
communications from Railway Companies 
who have endeavoured to readjust their 
rates, informing me that they have dated 
back their rebates from the beginning of 
the year. I believe all the Midland 
Companies’ contracts so date back. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
Have not the nine great Railway Com- 
panies had since August, 1891, to prepare 
their new schedules ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I should also like to 
know whether the readjustments, as far 
as the right hon. Gentleman has had 
experience of them, are satisfactory to 
himself and to the traders ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The readjust- 
ments, as far as they have gone, are on 
the whole satisfactory. There is a vast 
volume of rates which are lower than 
the old rates, and of these we hear 
nothing. It is true that the companies 
have had since August, 1891, to recon- 
sider their rates; but there are several 
hundred million rates, filling, I believe, 
30 or 40 large volumes, and the revision 
of them is an enormous task. I think it 
would have been better if the companies 
had had a little more time to complete 
the task; and undoubtedly they might 
have approached it in a very different 
spirit. Still, I hope that time will now 
be afforded them to complete the work. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I beg 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentlemen 
will endeavour to impress upon the Rail- 
way Companies that no other settlement 
will be satisfactory that does not within 
a reasonable time bring the rates back to 
what they were before the last revision ? 

[No answer was returned. ] 


TOOTING COMMON. 

THe Marovess or GRANBY 
(Leicestershire, Melton): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the statement in the newspapers 
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that the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
intend to build a fever hospital close to 
Tooting Common ; whether he is aware 
of the strong local feeling existing against 
any such hospital being erected near the 
Common; and whether, in view of the 
fact that should any such hospital be 
placed on the- proposed site it would 
prejudicially affect the value as a 
recreation ground of the important open 
space now dedicated to the use of the 
public, he proposes to take any steps in 
the matter ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr, H. H., 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton): I can only 
repeat what I said last week in answer 
to a similar question, that the matter will 
have most careful consideration, and 
that no decision will be arrived at with- 
out a local inquiry being held. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade under what enactment does the 
Irish Lights Board act in maintaining two 
steam yachts for the ostensible purpose 
of inspecting the lighthouses, beacons, 
and buoys on the coasts of Ireland ; how 
often, and at what season of the year 
does the inspection take place; how 
many persons take part in the inspection, 
and whether they include any persons 
specially fitted by their business, pro- 
fession, or experience for the work ; and 
how much, on an average, each trip 
costs ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : 


By the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, the manage- 


ment of all lighthouses, buoys, and 


beacons in Ireland, and the adjacent seas 
and islands, was vested in a body 
constituted by an Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed more than 100 years ago, 
and now styled the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights. This management cannot 
be adequately carried out without the 
steam vessels referred to in the hon. 
Member’s question. They are employed 
at all seasons of the year in the numerous 
and various duties of the lighthouse 
service, of which inspection is but one. 
I have asked the Commissioners to supply 
the details desired by the hon. Member, 
and will send him the result when 
received. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 


wish to ask whether any complaint has 
ever reached the Board of Trade either 
that the inspections were defective or 
that the persons engaged in carrying 
them out were incapable of performing 
the duty ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I think I ought 


to have notice of that question. 


Dr. KENNY : Is it not a fact that 
the trips have been in the nature of mere 
pleasure trips ? 

[No answer was returned. ] 


H.M.S. BRITANNTIA 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the 
dynamo used for the production of the 
electric light on H.M.S. Britannia 
causes, when running, a constant and in- 
tolerable tremor and shaking ; whether 
any representations have been made by 
any captains or officers of the Britannia, 
requesting that this dynamo might be 
removed to the shore or put into a vessel 
not inhabited by young cadets ; whe- 
ther the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ordered last year a change in the 
dynamo, or in its position, calculated 
to remove the cause of complaint ; and 
whether that change has yet been carried 
into effect ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): My answer is in 
the affirmative to the three first para- 
graphs of the question, As to the con- 
cluding paragraph, I have to say that 
the work is in hand, and that the plant 
for electric lighting is to be transferred 
as quickly as possible to a mortar vessel 
alongside the ship. 


THE SECRETARY TO THE 
OFFICE. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the present Secretary of the 
General Post Office, Dublin, is about to 
vacate that office ; whether his attention 
has been directed to the fact that the 
post of Secretary, and all the other 
higher posts in the Dublin office, have 
been filled almost invariably by Pro- 
testants, and, in many cases, by English- 
men ; and whether, in the event of the 


IRISH POST 
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present Secretary retiring from office, or 
being promoted, he will consider the 
advisability of appointing an Irishman 
and Catholic as his successor ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr, A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): So 
far as I am aware, there is no foundation 
for the rumour that the Secretary to the 
Post Office in Ireland is about to vacate 
his office. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER 

FISHERIES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any, and what, solu- 
tion has been arrived at regarding the 
differences between the British, French, 
and Newfoundland Governments relative 
to the taking of lobsters on certain parts 
of the Newfoundland coasts ; whether 
the modus vivendi agreed to is still in 
operation, and, if not, is it to be renewed; 
and will he place all Papers appertaining 
to the dispute upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tu—E COLONIES (Mr. 
S$. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed 
with the French Government to refer the 
differences in question to arbitration. 
The modus virendi expired at the end of 
last year. No arrangement has yet been 
come to for its renewal, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not able as yet 
to make any announcement, on the sub- 
ject. Full information as to the dispute 
will be found in the Papers laid on the 
Table in 1890, and since then the latest 
information on the position of the ques- 
tion is contained in those presented at 
the close of last Session. 


THE MANCHESTER SMALL POX HOS- 
PITAL DISPUTE, 

Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the great 
anxiety caused in the districts of Willing- 
ton and Didsbury by the proposed erec- 
tion of a Small Pox Hospital for the 
City of Manchester, in that most impor- 
tant residential suburb beyond the limits 
of the city ; whether he is aware that 
there is ample space for increased accom- 
modation at Monsall, where the present 
provision for small-pox patients exists ; 
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whether he has seen the strong comments 
made at the Lancashire County Council 
against this proposed building being used 
for a purpose so detrimental to so valu- 
able a residential district ; and whether 
he will have a special Report made on 
the subject ? 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I will, at the same time, ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether proposals are 
being made to increase the accommoda- 
tion for small-pox patients at the Monsall 
Hospital, situated in North Manchester ; 
whether he is aware that North 
Manchester is a densely-populated dis- 
trict chiefly inhabited by artizans and 
their families; whether he is aware 
small-pox is very prevalent in North 
Manchester owing probably to the 
proximity of the Monsall Hospital ; 
that the city gas-works are also situated 
there and pollute the air with sulphurous 
fumes ; and that there has been estab- 
lished in the district a “ tip” where 
rubbish may be deposited, which the 
medical men in the district regard as a 
source of infectious diseases ; and 
whether he will have a special Report 
made upon this proposal to increase the 
fever accommodation at Monsall, and 
also te inquire whether the nuisance 
caused by the rubbish tip ought to be 
abated, and inquire generally into the 
sanitary condition of the district ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
that there is a very strong feeling in 
Manchester in 
hospital, and in the first instance legal 
proceedings were instituted against the 
Corporation to prevent them from 
erecting the hospital. These proceedings 
were decided some days ago in favour of 
the Corporation, and I have just received 
a telegram from the Royal Courts of 
Justice saying that the Court of Appeal 
has affirmed the appeal, and therefore it 
is clear that the Corporation are strictly 
within their legal rights in the course 
they are taking. The intervention of 
the Local Government Board has not 
been invoked ; and if the Corporation of 
Manchester, in the exercise of any of 
their undoubted legal rights, apply for 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, it will not be given without 


thorough local inquiry. 


reference to the new 
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ARMENIA. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
representations have been made recently 
by the British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople with regard to the condition of 
affairs in Armenia; what was the 
nature of the mission sent by the 
Sultan into Armenia in November last ; 
whether the results of that Mission have 
yet been made known; and whether any 
information can be furnished on the 
subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : 
No general representations have been 
made, but whenever specific instances of 
oppression or injustice are brought to the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople he takes such steps as he 
deems best calculated to obtain the issue 
by the Porte of ‘suitable Instructions to 
the local authorities. It is the intention 
of His Majesty the Sultan to send a 
Commission next spring to inquire into 
the condition of His Majesty’s Asiatic 
Provinces with a view to improving their 
administration. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
rewards, pecuniary or otherwise, have 
been given, or will be given, to persons 
claiming to have made inventions in con- 
nection with the new magazine rifle; and 
at what date or dates a decision was 
arrived at as to granting such rewards ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): I am informed that, 
as regards inventions not protected by 
patents, by a decision of the 12th of 
June, 1891, £1,000 was awarded to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Holmes for his work in 
connection with long-range sights, and 
£500 to Lieutenant-Colonel Lewes, also 
for sights. On the 14th of September, 
1891, Mr. Metford was awarded £5,000 
for his system of rifling, and £1,500 for 
his bullet. With reference to patented 
inventions, the British Magazine Rifle 
Company were awarded, on the 19th of 
April, 1892, a royalty of 2s. per arm up 
to 500,000 arms. As stuted by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Rigby was refused a 
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reward, against which decision he has 
appealed. On the 27th of April, 1892, 
Messrs. Greenwood and Batley were 
granted a royalty of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 
on - cartridges up to 100,000,000, as 
the ammunition infringed their patent. 
Messrs. Deeley and Penn have been 
offered £1,000 as owners of a patent 
affecting the covering of the bolt-head, 
but they have not yet agreed to accept 
that sum. No other rewards ‘are in 
contemplation. 


Seizures by Night 


UPPER BURMA. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, during the recent 
operations of our troops against the 
Kachins, in Upper Burma, any European 
surgeon was present at the time Captain 
Morton was killed, and when Lieutenant 
Master was dangerously wounded ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has no information on 
the subject, but a telegram received 
yesterday states that two doctors have 
been sent up last week. 

Mr. JEFFREYS : Have the Govern- 


ment any information as to the forces 


engaged on the 4th instant ? 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : No, Sir. 


BUILDING SOCIETY FRAUDS. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
serious frauds that have been committed 
by Directors of Building Societies, he 
will take steps to appoint a Government 
official to audit half-yearly the accounts 
of all Building Societies ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The proposals of 
the Government in reference to the 
accounts of Building Societies are con- 
tained in the Bill which I introduced last 
night, and to which I beg to refer the 
hon. Member. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that no 
appliances exist in Haulbowline Docks 
for the carrying out of repairs to Her 
Majesty's ships; and in the absence of 
such appliances, would he explain for 
what purposes these docks were built ? 


Mr. Campdell-Bannerman 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I beg to inform the hon. Member for 
Limerick that appliances already exist at 
Haulbowline for carrying out repairs 
within certain limits, and that at the present 
moment the Banterer is being repaired 
there. The object of the works which 
have been carried out at Haulbowline 
has been to enable such repairs to be 
effected, and to have a dry dock and 
other arrangements to meet emergencies. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that when the 
ship to which he has referred (the 
Banterer) required repairs there were no 
appliances at Haulbowline to repair her 
with ? 

Mr. AUSTIN: May I also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the steam 
pinnace in connection with one of Her 
Majesty's ships had to be sent across 
the Channel in consequence of the neces- 
sary appliances for her repair not being 
available at Haulbowline. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am not aware that that is mentioned 
in the question, but all the repairs to the 
Banterer have been carried out at Haul- 
bowline. 

Mr. FLYNN: Including the con- 
struction of a new funnel ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 


Including the new funnel, 


DACOITY IN BURMA. 


Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India how many expeditions 
are at present being carried out against 
dacoits in Burma, and what is the total 
number of troops, British and native, 
actively employed at present on these ex- 
peditions ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : So far as. 
the Secretary of State is aware, five 
military police parties are now engaged in 
the Bhamo district against dacoits. The 
strength originally fixed for these several 
parties varied from 60 to 300 men. 


SEIZURES BY NIGHT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether there is any objection 
to making a Return of the 712 alleged 
cases of seizures by night under civil 
bill decrees in which police protection 
was afforded under the late Government, 
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with, in each case, the names of the 
parties in the civil bill, the county in 
which the decree was executed, and the 
hour at which the decree was ex- 
ecuted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is impossible 
to give the information required by the 
hon. and learned Member. The Con- 
stabulary records do not containit. The 
Executive Government has no control 
over the information which the Sheriff 
may possess. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Then on what 
information did the right hon. Gentle- 
man make his statement ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Constabulary 
do what they are bound to do, file 
requisitions ; and the figures furnished 
to me were merely figures referring to the 
facts. The names in these transactions 
are not furnished to me. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Did the in- 
formation filed by the Constabulary dis- 
tinguish between the protection afforded 
to the Sheriff by night and the actual 
seizures which took place ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Return was 
headed “Seizures and Attempted 
Seizures.” 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in afford- 
ing protection by night to the Sheriffs 
in the alleged cases of seizures under 
civil bill decrees, there was any de- 
parture from the practice adopted during 
his former Chief Secretaryship, and 
during previous Administrations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : To what extent 
protection has in fact been afforded by 
night in the execution of civil bill decrees, 
during the periods referred to, I am 
unable to say. But from 1837 to 1860, 
the giving of such protection by night 
was prohibited by the Constabulary 
rules. By the rules in force from 1860 
to 1888, protection to the Sheriff was 
enjoined in the case of the execution of 
Writs of the Superior Courts, but not so 
enjoined in the case of civil bill decrees, 
or other process of Inferior Courts. In 
1888 « Constabulary rule superseding 
the previous rules was framed, which 
directed the Constabulary to afford pro- 
tection by day or by night, if required by 
the Sheriff, alike in the case of civil bill 
decrees and Writs of the Superior Court. 
This, of course, was in contravention of 
the law. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
still adheres to his statement made the 
other evening that so many seizures were 
made illegally ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The statement 
was this: that police protection was 
afforded to seizures, or attempted 
seizures, by night in the execution of 
civil bill decrees. As far as my infor- 
mation went, and still goes, I must ad- 
here to that statement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether one of the Law Officers respon- 
sible for the drawing up of the illegal 
order was not one of the Judges who 
took part in the decision in respect to 
the Sheriffs the other day in Dublin ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not quite 
sure, but I believe that to be the case. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Arising out of the question I should like 
to ask the right hon, Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that there exists a very 
strong feeling in various parts of Ireland, 
especially in County Clare, against the 
execution of these decrees by night, and 
that the moving about of large forces of 
policeiby night is extremely dangerous 
and calculated to produce great excite- 
ment ; and whether it is not the opinion 
of both the police authorities aud the 
people generally that these operations 
should be carried out in the light of 
day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! That 
is rather an expression of opinion than a 
question. 


Corps Grievance. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS GRIEVANCE, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secretary 
of State has under consideration Me- 
morials addressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief in India by Officers of the Staff 
Corps relating to certain grievances, and 
in particular to injuries and incon- 
veniences alleged to be caused by super- 
session of Staff Corps officers by juniors 
in the British Service ; and whether any 
decision had been arrived at ; and, if so, 
when the Corresponfence on the subject 
can be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State is in communication 
with the Government of India on the 
subject. No decision has yet been ar- 
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DISTRESS IN TORY ISLAND. 

Mr. T.D. SULLIVAN (Donegal,W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the reports which 
for some time past have been appearing in 
the Donegal newspapers and in the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, showing that 
starvation and disease are rife in several 
parts of the County of Donegal, espe- 
cially among the inhabitants of Tory 
Island; and what measures, if any, are 
being taken for the relief of those 

ople ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been called to the newspaper reports 
referred to. I have recently had careful 
inquiry made in regard to the condition 
of Donegal, and find there is no reason 
to anticipate any local distress which 
cannot be readily dealt with under the 
ordinary Poor Law. The sanitary con- 
dition of Tory Island is reported to be 
bad, and is having the attention of the 
proper authorities. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any objection 
to give the names and Reports of the 


Local Government Board Inspectors who 
visited the Island ? 


Mr. 
that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Seeing that 
the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant always had a gunboat at the 
disposal of the Sheritf and police for 
eviction purposes will the right hon. 
Gentleman now afford a similar con- 
venience for a doctor ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say what measures have 
been, or are to be, taken for the relief of 
these people? Our information is that 
out of a total population of 320, seven 
have died and 120 are in desperate 
straits. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If my hon. Friend 
will put his question on the Paper I will 
endeavour to answer it. 


J. MORLEY: 


I will consider 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department under what con- 
ditions’ and by whose authority Mr. 
Justice Mathew was released from his 
judicial duties in England, and sent to 
Ireland as President of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : With the permis- 
sion of the House I will reply to this 
question. When the Government de- 
cided to appoint an Evicted Tenants 
Commission, it was considered advisable 
that it should be presided over by a 
Judge. For this course there were found 
to be precedents—for example, the Bess- 
borough Commission of 1880, appointed 
by warrant to inquire into the Irish Land 
Acts, which held a preliminary sitting 
on August 7th, 1880, and finally reported 
on January 4th, 1881. Mr. Baron 
Dowse, of the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, was a 
member of this Commission. Again, the 
Belfast Riots Commission of 1886, over 
which Mr. Justice Day presided, having 
been appointed under Warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant. This Commission 
opened its proceedings on October 4th, 
1886, sat uninterruptedy until the 25th 
of October, and finally reported in 
January, 1887. Mr. Justice Mathew 
was accordingly invited by the Lord 
Lieutenant to preside over the recent 
Commission. No conditions were im- 
posed, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Is it not the 
case that Mr. Baron Dowse was not 
necessarily removed from his judicial 
functions when attending the Bessborough 
Commission ? Is it not also a fact that 
the Belfast Commission was appointed 
by Statute ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not able 
to answer the question whether the late 
Mr. Baron Dowse was able to be upon 
the Bessborough Commission, and also to 
perform his judicial duties. As to the 
Belfast Commission it was appointed 
originally by Warrant, but afterwards it 
had to acquire powers from Parliament. 
Mr. Justice Day was, however, appointed 
not by Statute, but by Viceregal War- 
rant. 


Association. 


THE FAWCETT ASSOCIATION. 

Str ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he feels able to relax 
the rule prohibiting meetings of Post 
Office officials being attended by those 
who are not employed in the Post Office 
in the case of the annual meeting of the 
Fawcett Association on Wednesday next, 
so far as regards the Chairman and Sec- 
-retary of the Association ? 
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Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham,S.) : 
At the same time, I will ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
applications from the officials of the 
Faweett Association, or the officials of 
any of the branches of the said Association, 
for leave to attend the annual meeting of 
the Fawcett Association on Wednesday 
next; and whether such applications 
have been refused ; and, if so, what were 
tke reasons for such refusal ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: Prior to the 
year 1890 sorters and postmen were 
prohibited from holding meetings beyond 
the walls of the Post Office building for 
the discussion of official questions. Iu 
that year this prohibition, which dated 
from 1866. was withdrawn, and such meet- 
ings were allowed to be held subject to 
certain conditions, of which one is that the 
meetings are to be confined to Post 
Office servants, and to those Post Office 
servants only who are directly interested 
in the matter or matters to be discussed. 
No exception to this rule has been made, 
and I should not feel justified in making 
one in favour of two men who were 
dismissed by my predecessor for acts of 
insubordination and defiance, which, in 
his opinion, were subversive of all 
discipline. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he contem- 
plates bringing forward any legislation 
which will facilitate the acquirement of 
allotments in places where the difficulties 
of putting the present Act in force 
practically prohibit the increase of al- 
lotments ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cordially 
sympathise with the object of the hon. 
Member in putting the question. We 
are carefully considering whether it is 
practicable to legislate this Session. 


THE PAMIRS. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
of the account published by the Russian 
official newspapers, The Turkestan 
Gazette, giving details of the conflict 
between Russian and Afghan troops 
at Somatash in the Alichur Pamir on 
the 24th July last, and stating that 
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Colonel Ionoff, in command of the 
Russian troops, justified his attack on the 
Afghans by alleging that “in virtue of 
the Convention concluded with Great 
Britain in 1872-3 this district belongs to 
Russia’; whether the Convention of 

1872-3 contained any definition of what 
territory belonged to Russia; whether it 
is claimed by the Chinese Government 
that part of the Pamirs oceupied by 
Russian troops belongs to China, and by 
the Amir of Afghanistan that part 
thereof belongs to Afghanistan ; whether 
Her Majesty's Government have enter- 
tained the suggestion that an Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission shall be 
appointed to settle between England and 
Russia alone the boundaries of territories 
in the Pamirs without giving to China 
or to Afghanistan any voice in the settle- 
ment ; and when he intends to lay before 
this House any Papers containing infor- 
mation respecting the Russian occupation 
of and claims to the Pamirs ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Yes. The Agree- 
ment of 1872-3 has been laid before 
Parliament. It did not contain any 
definition of Russian territory. Pending 
the result of the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding it is not advisable to make any 
statement in Parliament as to the 
respective claims of China, Afghanistan, 
and Russia in the Pamirs, or as to the 
proposals of the Governments of this 
country, Russia, and China. No papers 
can be laid at present, but I may add 
that Her Majesty’s Government will 
certainly not act without careful reference 
to the claims both of Afghanistan and 
China. 


MAGISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS IN IRE- 


LAND. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that gentlemen in Ireland, on 
being notified that they have been ap- 
proved of for the Magistracy, are required 
to pay £6 as stamp duties or fees before 
they can get their appoiutment, while 
under the same circumstances appoint- 
ments in Scotland are issued free ; and, 
if this is so, will he take steps to have 
the inequality remedied 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The fees de- 
noted by stamp on a Commission of the 
Peace in Ireland are £6, and are pay- 
able under-the rules of the Supreme 
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Court. So far as I am aware, a fee is 
not payable in the case of the appoint- 
ments of Justices of the Peace in Scot- 
land. 





REGISTRIES AND UNEM- 

PLOYED, 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the impossibility under present condi- 
tions of obtaining accurate information 
respecting the number of workmen un- 
employed, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of communicating with Local 
Authorities, suggesting to them the 
opening of official registries, and the for- 
warding of periodical Reports to his 
Department ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: This matter 
Sir, is receiving my most careful con- 
sideration in connection with the arrange- 
ments made with the establishment, of 
the new Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade. 


OFFICIAL 


THE CONVICT DALY, 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he will give an assurance 
to the House that there is no intention 
on the part of the Executive to release 
from gaol John Daly, the dynamiter, who 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life 
at the Warwick Summer Assizes of 
1884 7 


Mr. ASQUITH: There is not, and 
has never beep, any intention to interfere 
in the case of the convict Daly with the 
normal operation of the sentence. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry): Is that to 
be taken simply as an answer to the 
question, and not to preclude any future 
reconsideration of this man’s case ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : In the case of long 
sentences there are fixed periods when 
they come up for reconsideration by the 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: When will the 
period for reconsideration arrive in Daly’s 
case ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: In all cases of life 
sentences, which is Daly’s case, they are 


reconsidered at the date of 20 years from 
the date of sentence. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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UGANDA. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Despatch of the 10th December, 1892, 
from Lord Rosebery to Sir Gerald Portal, 
appearing upon page 50, of Africa, No. 1 
(1893), was telegraphed to Sir Gerald 
Portal in full, or whether a summary oaly 
was sent by telegram ; and if the latter, 
will he communicate to the House the 
terms of such summary ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The Instructions were 
taken to Zanzibar by Mr. Rodd, who de- 
livered them to Sir Gerald Portal per- 
sonally. SirGerald sailed for the mainland 
as soon as he had received them. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the postmaster of Liverpool has been 
able to arrange for the employés of the 
post office of Liverpool to have their holi- 
days from Ist March to 31st October ; and 
whether he thinks he will be able to arrange 
for the employés of the Manchester Post 
Office to enjoy the same facilities during 
the present year, thereby fulfilling the 
expectations held out by the late Post- 
master General at the end of last Session, 
now some eight months ago ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The arrangement 
made for certain employés at Liverpool 
was made at the instance of the Depart- 
ment, as it was found possible to make 
the change at little extra expense. 
Wherever local circumstances permit post- 
masters to make similar arrangements, I 
shall be glad to see them adopted, and 
special consideration will be given to the 
case of Manchester. 


UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
Order issued by him on the 24th De- 
cember, 1892, certifying that the following 
processes were dangerous to health, 
namely, the manufacture of earthenware, 
the manufacture of explosives in which 
di-nitro-benzole is used (including am- 
monite, roburite, and bellite), chemical 
works, and quarries, whether he is 
aware that these explosives are freely 
used in the coal mines in Lancashire, in 
some cases where the ventilation is in- 
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sufficient to carry away the noxious and 
poisonous fumes ; that in the opinion of 
the Lancashire Miners’ Federation, after 
a lengthy investigation into the subject 
by experts, men are in many cases being 
slowly poisoned by breathing the emitted 
gases; and if he will cause an investi- 
gation into the whole subject with a view 
of giving the miners adequate protection 
against what they consider a deadly 
ison ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It has been brought 
to my notice that the use of roburite and 
explosives of a similar character is ob- 
jected to by the Lancashire miners on 
the grounds stated inthe question. The 
matter has been frequently considered, 
but I have directed further inquiries to be 
made, and I am not yet in a position to 
say whether a case has been made out 
for such an investigation as my hon. 
Friend desires. 

Mr. WOODS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether the objection 
to the use of roburite comes from the 
employés or the Inspectors of Mines ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The whole of the 


circumstances will be inquired into. 


THE IRISH BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN : I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the proportionate majority 
which His Excellency the Lord Lieuten- 
ant considers must exist in the Irish 
Board of Education, before he assents to 
the recommendations of that Board ; if 
he, when in his letter of the 27th ultimo 
he states that the Irish Government are 
fully sensible of the importance of 
enabling as many primary schools as 
possible to share at the earliest opportu- 
nity in the public grants for educational 
purposes, includes among such schools 
those of the Christian Brothers ; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government intends to 
take an early and material step to extend 
the ordinary educational grant to the 
Christian Brothers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) Assent to re- 
commendations of the Irish National 
Board of Education must, of course, 
depend ultimately upon the merits, but 
the circumstances of a proposed change 
being recommended with something like 
ananimity by the Commissioners of 
National Education would undoubtedly 
add weight and authority to such a pro- 
posal. (2) Certainly the remark in my 
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letter includes the Christian Brothers’ 
schools, (3) Iam not in a position at 
the present moment to state the intentions 
of the Government in this matter. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Did the rules 
adopted by the Board apply solely to the 
schools of the Christian Brothers ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : That will better 
be answered when the whole Correspon- 
dence is before us. 


Mr. SEXTON: Did the right hon, 
Gentleman in his letter promise to con- 
sider any further suggestion or recom- 


Illuminants. 


mend the Board to reconsider the 
matter ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir. But, of 


course, if the Board think fit to make 
any further proposals they will have the 
careful attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 


VOLUNTEER NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. COLSTON (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, having regard to 
the important position occupied by 
Volunteer non-commissioned officers, the 
Government contemplate extending to 
them the long service decorations already 
granted to officers of the Force ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As the hon. Member is aware, the Volun- 
teer decoration has been quite recently 
conferred upon officers, and the process 
of distribution is not yet concluded. But 
I have already received fron various 
quarters suggestions for a similar recogni- 
tion of the services of non-commissioned 
officers, and I will give every considera- 
tion to the subject. 


LIGHTHO USE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg toask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Correspon- 
dence between Shipowners, Chambers of 
Commerce, Mr. John R. Wigham, the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights, the 
Trinity House, and the Board of Trade, 
which has taken place since the issue of 
the last Return on the subject of light- 
house illuminants ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires it, and moves for the Return 
I shall offer no objection. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether there is any objection on the 
part of the Government to vary or add 
to the reference to the Royal Commission 
on the question of providing old age 
pensions, so as to include Ireland within 
its scope ; and whether a Representative 
of Ireland will be added to the Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The present 
inquiry is limited to the operation 
of the Poor Law in England and Wales. 
No doubt the Report of the Commission 
will be of great service to those on whom 
hereafter will devolve the duty of dealing 
with the Poor Law of Ireland. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman appoint a similar Commission 
for Ireland ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That question 
should be addressed to the Chief Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. CLANCY : I will, then, ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must carefully 
consider the appointment of any more 
Commissions. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether the proposed inquiry 
will be large enough in its scope to in- 
clude the consideration of the question 
whether tithes and local taxation aggra- 
vate the existing agricultural depression, 
and to what extent ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): In answer to 
my hon. Friend I have to say that the 
reference will be of a general character 
in accordance with the precedent of 1836. 


THE BETTING LAWS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will introduce a Bill this 
Session to amend the law relating to 
betting and gambling ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not propose to 
introduce a Bill on the subject mentioned 
in the question. 


{COMMONS} 
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IRISH! LIGHTS BOARD. 


Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to a letter addressed by the 
High Sheriff of Dublin to the Dublin 
Corporation regarding the exclusion of 
the official representatives of the Dublin 
Corporation from the Committees of the 
Irish Lights Board; whether he has 
received from the Corporation of Dublin 
a communication regarding the repre- 
sentation of the Dublin Corporation 
upon the Constitution of the Irish Lights 
Board ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Irish Government to consult with 
the Board of Trade with a view to giving 
effect to the suggestions of the Dublin 
Corporation ? I should also like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if, in order to 
allay the prevalent irritation, the Govern- 
ment will introduce legislation dealing 
with this matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I answered the 
question on the Paper yesterday. I am 
aware there is some irritation, and the 
question of bringing in a Bill to deal 
with the subject will, if necessary, be 
considered. 


THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether the 
Lord Chancellor has the power of 
appointing county magistrates apart 
from the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuar_es Russet, Hackney, 8.) : It is 
the fact that the Lord Chancellor has the 
power of appointing magistrates in 
counties apart from and without the 
recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
At the same time, I have to add that the 
usual mode in which such appointments 
have been made is on the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 


MR. COMMISSIONER KERR. 


Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the report of the case of “ Baker 
v. Fraser,” which was heard by the 
Divisional Court on Friday, 3rd February, 
and in which case the Lord Chief Justice 
is reported to have complained that the 
persistent neglect of the Commissioner 
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of the City of London Court to take 
notes of the evidence in cases tried by 
him entails cruel and unnecessary hard- 
ship and expense upon the suitors which 
the High Court has no means of pre- 
venting ; and whether, considering the 
nature of the complaint of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the inability of the 
High Court to afford any remedy, the 
Attorney General, or other proper 
authority, will take whatever measures 
may be necesary in the interests of the 
suitors in the City of London Court ? 
*Sir C. RUSSELL: I have had my 
attention called to the report mentioned 
in the question, and I will see that the 
learned Judge is made aware of the 
purport of that report; but I have no 
authority to exercise over the learned 
Commissioner. 


THE BOMBAY COMMAND. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, supposing 
no appointment to the vacancy in the 
Bombay Command to have yet been 
actually made, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider, before taking the 
final steps towards appointing an officer 
to the post, the representation made by 
successive Viceroys in Council in favour 
of the amalgamation of the Indian Armies, 
and based-on an increase of efficiency and 
saving of cost ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstong, Edin- 
burgh,Midlothian) : SirJ.Hudson has been 
appointed, and the appointment is made 
like that of Sir George Greaves, subject to 
any alteration that may be for the benefit 
of the public service. A proposal has 
been made by the Indian Government upon 
the subject of the amalgamation of the 
Indian Armies, which will receive the 
careful consideration of the Government. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any alteration has been made, by 
Minute or otherwise, in the system or 
arrangement regulating the scale of fees, 
in addition to salary, received by the Law 
Officers of the Crown, under which such 
fees have been increased in amount ? 
*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt) : Per- 
haps my hon. Friend will allow 
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me to answer that question. A change 
has been made in the position of 
the Law Officers, and the Treasury 
Minutes dealing with the subject will be 
laid upon the Table. Meanwhile I may 
explain that Law Officers will not in 
future appear as counsel for a private 
client except before the Privy Council 
and in cases in the House of Lords. 
Their Department will be placed upon a 
permanent footing and will be provided 
with a clerical staff. I believe that the 
new arrangement will enable Govern- 
ment departmeuts to avail themselves of 
the advice and assistance of the Law 
Officers more readily, and under more 
favourable conditions than before, and 
will ensure a record being kept of all 
questions referred to the Law Officers, 
and all opinions given, The want of 
such a record has frequently been the 
cause of inconvenience. The only 
alteration in the Law Officers’ fees will 
be that while the former Minute pre- 
scribes that the fees shall be such as a 
Queen’s Counsel of average standing in 
the profession might properly accept 
from a private client, subject to a certain 
maximum, the new Minute limits the 
fees to those which a Queen's Counsel 
of like standing might reasonably expect 
from a private client. I hope the 
House will think the arrangement satis- 
factory. 


Drainage Boards. 


IRISH DRAINAGE BOARDS. 
CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if the Government will this year 
bring in a small Bill to permit of 
occupiers in Ireland forming Drainage 
Boards ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I will answer that 
question. It appears to me that the 
Drainage and Improvement of Land 
(Ireland) Act of last Session carries 
out the object of the hon. and gallant 
Member. This Act enables a tenant to 
be substituted for the proprietor in a 
drainage district (1) by agreement with 
the proprietor ; (2) by order of the Board 
of Works against the proprietor’s consent 
if they are satisfied that such substitution 
is expedient. A tenant so substituted 
has, with one exception—namely, the 
right of dissenting from the formation of 
the drainage district—all the rights and 
liabilities of a proprietor during the 
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continuance of his tenancy with regard to 
the formation of Drainage Boards. 
CotoneL NOLAN : Must it be with 
the consent of the landlord ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I think not. 


WORKMEN IN NAVAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he will lay upon the Table 
the Minutes of Evidence taken by him- 
self and the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
in connection with the pay and position 
of the workmen in Her Majesty’s naval 
establishments, and the decision of the 
Admiralty, before any Vote on the Navy 
Estimates is submitted ? 

*Si U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Part of the evidence given on occasions 
like those which my hon. Friend the Civil 
Lord and myself have paid to the various 
yards and establishments of the Admi- 
ralty consists of statements which, in the 
interests of the workmen themselves, 
should not be published. The Board of 
Admiralty, of which my right hon. 
Friend was recently Secretary, did not 
lay upon the Table the evidence which 
he similarly received. My right hon. 
Friend will probably feel gratitied that 
the present Board propose to follow the 
precedent thus furnished by himself and 
his colleagues. The evidence which we 
have heard has covered so much ground, 
including a vast variety of trades and 
ratings, and will require such thorough 
examination, that I shall have to ask my 
right hon. Friend, and other Members 
who may feel interested in the subject, to 
exercise a good deal of patience before 
we can arrive at final conclusions on the 
large number of poiats which have been 
waised. The statement which I hope to 
day before the House as the result of the 
inquiry cannot, I fear, possibly be made 
until after the Navy Estimates have been 
proposed and some, at least, of the Votes 
taken. 


JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I gave notice 
of a question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury which, by mistake, has been 
put down for Thursday. Perhaps the 
right hon, Gentleman will be able to 
answer it to-day. It is whether, in 
view of the fact that Members of this 
‘House, representing all sections in Ire- 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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land, are agreed on the absolute neces- 
sity of some measures being taken for 
the temporary revision of judicial rents, 
he will introduce, or on behalf of the 
Government support, some such measure 
this Session ? 

*Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : I thought 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
had already answered that question. If 
I am wrong, perhaps the hon. Member 
will put down notice of his question. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Sir Joseph Crossland, Knight, for 
Huddersfield Borough. 





MOTION. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Address in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Speech have precedence this day of 
the Notices of Motion, and To-morrow of the 
other Orders of the Day.”—(Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to ask the Government whether 
their attention has been directed to the 
constant system of obstruction going on 
with reference to this Debate, and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers do not 
think it time that this Debate should 
end? A system has grown up of hon. 
Members moving the Adjournment of the 
Debate for what Sir Stafford Northcote 
described as “ bonnets ” for other Gentle- 
men generally officially connected with the 
late Government, such as the Private 
Secretary to the late First Lord of the 
Treasury. The Member for Dover (Mr. 
Wyndham), and one of the Members for 
Down, got up towards the end of the 
evening without any intention what- 
ever of taking part in the Debate, and 
moved the Adjournment on behalf of 
some of their confederates, and then 
came in the next day and, when 
nobody had any desire or intention to 
listen to them, got up and launched into 
fresh oceans of debate. During the time 
when Mr. W. H. Smith was First Lord 
of the Treasury the House constantly 
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heard every day some appeal made to the 
dignity of the House, that the business 
of the country should be disposed of with 
dispatch, and I must say that in my ex- 
perience of the House I have never 
known such unmitigated obstruction as 
has been proceeding under the sanction 
of the Tory Party, culminating last night 
in the unprecedented action of the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. Balfour) who, 
since the first time blocking was invented, 
came down himself and without waiting 
for any of his supporters to do what is 
generally regarded as “ shore” work, he 
himself objected to a whole series of 
Government Bills. So far as my brief 
experience has gone never before has the 
Leader of an Opposition himself person- 
ally taken part in the meaner devices of 
obstraction, they have been left to the 
irregulars and persons below the Gang- 
way, some of whom probably belong to 
the Irish quarter. I do not know whe- 
ther that is so or not, but I do think the 
time has now arrived when a Motion 
giving effect to the Address should be 
made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has discussed the general position of the 
business of this House, and has told us 
that never in his experience—a consider- 
able experience—has he known any case 
in which what he calls ‘ obstruction” 
has been so openly practised. The hon. 
Gentleman is a great authority on the 
point—no man is a greater authority— 
and I shall not venture to set my own 
opinion against his, but I wil! simply 
ask the House whether they think the 
amount of time we have spent on the 
general discussion on the Address—in 
the first place on an Amendment moved 
by a supporter of the Government, in 
the second place upon so important a 
question as agricultural depression—is at 
all in excess of the merits and the atten- 
tion that those questions ought to 
excite in the House? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has told us that a 
practice is growing up of Members 
moving the Adjournment not intending 
to speak next day, and cited the case 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dover (Mr. Wyndham), who moved the 
Adjournment on Friday night and did 
not speak in the Debate yesterday. My 
hon. Friend is not present. He did desire 
to speak on the question of Uganda, be- 
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lieving that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on Monday would be the same as 
on Friday, and I may remind him and the 

House that if the Government on Friday 
had made up their minds to deliver the 
speeches on Friday which they de- 
livered on Monday, tliree hours at least 
of the time of the House, of which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has become 
the careful and jealous custodian, would 
have been saved. With regard to the 
observations he made in reference to my 
action last night in objecting to the 
Government bringing in after 12 o'clock, 
and without a statement, one of their 
principal Bills, I was only endeavouring 
to see that the Government carried out 
what I believe has been the habitual 
practice of ail Governments, and certainly 
the practice of the late Government. I 
recollect that when 1 brought in Bills— 
certainly not equal in general importance 
to the Registration and Electioneering 
Bills of the right hon. Gentleman—when 
I brought in a Bill for Private Bill 
legislation in Scotland, the present Secre- 
tary for War not only insisted that that 
Bill should be introduced with a speech 
by the Minister in charge of it, but that 
there should be a whole night’s Debate 
on the question. Until the House has 
had an opportunity of hearing the right 
hon. Gentleman explain his Bill, they 
cannot say whether there should be a 
Debate on it; but I certainly do object, 
on the part of the Opposition, to impor- 
tant Government Bills, not Departmental 
Bills, being brought in without one 
single word of explanation. I feel sure 
that the Minister in charge of the Regis- 
tration Bill does not desire to force the 
First Reading of that measure upon us 
without giving such an explanation as 
the House has an undoubted right to hear 
on such an important occasion. 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
wish to mix myself up in any contro- 
versial way in the topic now before us, 
and I do not consider myself warranted 
in the present stage of the proceedings 
in so doing, but I must enter a certain 
protest against what has been stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He justifies 
himself in opposing the introduction at a 
late hour of my right hon. Friend's 
Registration Bill by a Scotch Bill on 
Private Bill Legislaticn. What I wan 
to point out is that it is not the magni- 
tude of the Bill only which ought to 
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determine whether it requires a prelimi- 
nary statement and that interference 
with the course of public business which 
a preliminary statement would entail. 
In the case of the Scotch Bill there was a 
great deal of difference affecting the 
root of the Bill, and the whole method 
of proceeding. Consequently it was 
obviously right and necessary that there 
should be a preliminary statement. In 
the case of the Registration Bill what 
has happened? We have introduced a 
Bill for this purpose before, when we 
were in Opposition. We found a 
general acknowledgment on all sides of 
the House that there should be a Bill, 
and that being so the question appeared 
to us to be one of detail so far as 
differences of opinion were concerned, 
and therefore if my right hon. Friend 
had been allowed to introduce it as a 
private Member he would have stated 
that the general purpose of the Bill was 
to give effect to changes such as those 
which in principle have been very largely 
recognised on all sides of the House. 
That is to say, that we were able to 
look upon it as being in all respects, 
properly speaking, a non-contentious 
Bill, and that was the ground of proceed- 
ing with it. I must express my regret 
that it was stopped by my right hon. 
Friend last night, though I am bound to 
admit there has been some precedent, 
if not warrant, for that proceeding 
—excepting so far as regards the high 
character and station he holds in this 
House—in other quarters of the House, 
to which I need not particularly allude. 
With reference to the Motion before the 
House, I must confess that, in my 
opinion, the House is, upon the whole, 
greatly the loser by the practice which 
has sprung up quite of late years of 
miscellaneous, I may say multitudinous 
discussions, without any distinct issue, 
upon the Address. I shall use every 
effort in my power to arrest the general 
Debate on the Address, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman is disappointed, as he 
might be, as to the insufficient de- 
velopment of the Debate on the 
subject of Uganda on Friday, I 
am bound to observe that that 
arose out of the circumstance that we 
were debating the question without the 
Papers on the subject before us, but 
which we prepared with every expedi- 
tion, and with greater expedition than is 
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usual in such cases. That is only one of 
the objections to the practice which has 
sprung up. I do not say it has sprung 
up on the part of one or another Party ; 
I speak of it as a change and a deviation 
from ancient custom, which, upon the 
whole, does not contribute to the despatch 
cf Public Business. I am speaking of 
that as a misfortune, in my opinion, 
because the House will be surprised when 
I observe that upon the Address, with- 
out any positive issue at all, it has not 
infrequently happened that in recent 
years one-tenth or one-twelfth part of 
the whole available time of the House 
during the Session has been consumed by 
the discussion on the Address. That is 
a serious discount to lay upon our limited 
power of transacting business. Iam not 
presuming to censure anybody; but at 
the same time I may be allowed to state 
tnat not to-night, but, I think, after 
to-morrow it may be requisite for us to 
consider whether we should not ask the 
House to take seriously into view the 
expediency of arriving at some close of 
the Debate on the Address in order 
that we may proceed with the general 
business. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the Prime 
Minister seemed to follow up the sugges- 
tion which he understood had been made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) that the 
Address was to be clotured. As the hon. 
and learned Member for North Lonth was 
an Irish Member he would like to say 
that the effect of that might be to shut 
out and prevent the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) from 
bringing in his Amnesty Motion, which 
would be most unfortunate. It was, in 
his opinion, highly desirable that that 
question should be discussed in the 
House, and a very large number of people 
in Ireland would be disappointed if it were 
not discussed. He, therefore, hoped 
when the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth was 
considered, it would be recollected that a 
certain number of Irish Members were 
most anxious that the subject of amnesty 
should be brought before the House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON rose to point 
out that the first person to object to the 
introduction of the Registration Bill was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Govern- 
ment—the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy). 
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Mr. MACARTNEY thought that 
while no one would object to the tone of 
the observations made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, it 
seemed to him extraordinary that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not find it con- 
venient during the six years he was in 
Opposition, and responsible to a certain 
extent for the control of the business of 
the House, to address these observations 
to the Members of his Party. Those 
now in opposition would recollect how 
often in the last Parliament the business 
of the House and the progress of legisla- 
tion was impeded by discussions possess- 
ing not one quarter of the importance 
that attached to the Amendments to the 
Address. He could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the Government in- 
tended to prohibit debate on the Address 
on important questions affecting their 
Executive Government in Ireland, they 
would not facilitate legislation during the 
Session. He could quite understand, 
and after the verdict of Huddersfield 
everyone could understand, how incon- 
venient it would be for right hon. Gentle- 
men to meet the questions involved in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Londonderry. There were 
other questions involved in the Amend- 
ments upon which many Members from 
Ireland desired discussion, and he did not 
believe his hon. Friends would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman for greater facilities 
than they were entitled to for the discus- 
sion of these questions. They did not 
desire to protract the Debate on the 
Address, and a comparison of the number 
of speeches made this Session with the 
number made in former Sessions in the 
Debate en the Address would show that 
no undue advantage had been taken of 
the opportunity. If they were not per- 
mitted to discuss these questions upon 
the Address, then upon the first oppor- 
tunity they would certainly bring the 
questions, which they had given notice 
of raising, before the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As a 
personal contribution to the question of 
the conduct of business I would point 
out that if the Government desire to 
proceed rapidly they have only, on any 
dlay, to suspend the Twelve o'clock Rule, 
and, by virtue of that, it would be 
possible for them any night to introduce 
their Bills. But I rose for the purpose 
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of making one observation with reference 
to what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan). I 
think the hon. and gallant Gentleman did 
not intend that his words should have 
the meaning suggested by them; they 
seemed to suggest that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) had some in- 
tention or desire to interfere with the 
fair facility that should be afforded to the 
hon. Member for the City of Waterford 
(Mr. J. Redmond) for bringing forward 
his Amendment. I am authorised to say 
that he had no such intention. His 
remarks were pointed to the convenience 
of closing the Debate on the Address 
next Friday in order that their Bills 
might be taken up next week. For 
myself, and every Irish Nationalist 
Member who sits in this House, I may 
say we desire the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Waterford 
should have fair opportunity for pre- 
senting to the House the merits of the 
case in support of his Amendment. I do 
not venture to anticipate the Debate 
itself, but we desire that facility should 
be given for the discussion of the 
Amendment. The suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) was not intended to inter- 
fere with that. 

Mr. HOWELL said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give private 
Members Wednesday for the discussion 
of their Bills they would find that the 
whole question of registration would be 
raised on the first Bill on the Paper. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
I do not quite understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman intended by his reference 
to the possible necessity of action on the 
part of the Government, with a view to 
the curtailment of the discussions on the 
Address. I do not know whether he 
meant it might be necessary to take 
action to prevent the undue prolongation 
of discussion on any special Amendment, 
or whether he contemplated classing the 
innocent and guilty together, and ter- 
minating once for all the constitutional 
opportunity enjoyed by the House of 
Commons for raising questions on the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. I conclude the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his constitutional learn- 
ing and experience, must have contem- 
plated merely interposing to prevent tle 
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discussion on any specific Amendment 
being unduly prolonged beyond the 
necessity of the case. If there is any 
idea of giving effect to the suggestion, 
emanating from a very ominous quarter, 
I would, as a Member in charge of an 
Amendment of a wholly uon-Party cha- 
racter, an Amendment raising a question 
by no means dividing Members of this 
House upon Party lines, I should strongly 
object ‘to being debarred from my con- 
stitutional opportunity on account of 
gentlemen from Ireland and elsewhere 
choosing to discuss other questions, 
with the result that I should not 
be allowed the rights which every 
Member has a right to claim. My 
Amendment was handed in at the earliest 
possible opportunity, but I was informed 
that, according to what I think a wise 
rule, I was bound to wait my turn with 
other Amendments which relate to sub- 
jects mentioned in an earlier part of the 
Queen’s Speech. I would appeal to the 
House under no circumstances to allow 
any action to be taken that would prevent 
this House discussing any question 
legitimately raised. 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
nothing of curtailment; but there is a 
mode which has been referred to already 
in this discussion—namely, that of the 
suspension of the Twelve o'clock Rule, 
which might enlarge the opportunities 
of Members, and at the same time might 
tend to give an earlier day for the intro- 
duction of Government measures. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER: I should enter 
a very marked protest against being 
compelled to raise a question of great 
importance, and ene which commands 
very great interest, not only in this 
House, but throughout the country, at 
any unearthly hour. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth -— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutifal and Ioya¥ 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 
—( (Mr, Lambert.) 


And which Amendment was 


At the end of the Question to add the 
words, —‘“ But this House humbly expresses its 
regret that no measures are announced by Your 
Majesty for the present relief of those who are 
affected by the existing wide-spread depression 
in Agriculture, either by means of readjustment 
of local burdens or otherwise.”—(Mr. Wharton) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
When my speech was interrupted last 
night I was endeavouring to describe the 
condition of agriculture in Ulster. I 
believe that the condition prevalent in 
Ulster exists throughout the whole of 
Ireland ; but inasmuch as I am not 
familiar with the South and West of 
Ireland, I prefer in my observations to 
confine myself solely to the Province 
where I know the facts. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the eourse of the 
Debate the other day, stated that rents 
were never better paid. I do not know 
whether he meant that statement to 
apply to the whole of Ireland, or to any 
specific part of it. But upon that 
remark I have two observations to make, 
and the first is this: that if, in the 
midst of depression such as we are 
passing through now, the rents in Ireland 
were never better paid, I want to know 
what can be said for the non-payment of 
rent in other years when no such depres- 
sion existed, and when too many hon. 
Gentiemen on this side of the House 
practically encouraged the non-payment 
of rent ? But, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman that if 
rents are paid now they are not paid out of 
the profits of the soil. It is not economic 
rent at all this year. What are the facts 
in Ulster? There are two great rent 
producers in that Province. Rent is 
paid in Ulster mainly by the sale of 
eattle, and by the sale of flax. 
Without these two things rent cannot be 
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paid. For the last nine or ten months 
not only have the prices of cattle been 
low but certain kinds of cattle are practi- 
eally unsaleable. I have been in fair after 
fair ; I have seen the cattle taken to the 
fairs, I have-seen them taken away. It 
wes perfectly impossible to sell them, 
and,as a matter of fact, all over my 
own constituency the rent is walking 
about on four legs in the field. Now, 
Sir, as regards flax the situation is even 
worse. It is only grown in Ulster, and 
at the best of times is a very hazardous 
crop. But, as a matter of fact, the flax 
erop this year in the Province of Ulster 
has not paid for the seed. I state these 
facts from my own personal knowledge, 
and what I have to say to the right hon. 
Gentleman is this: If his statement is 
aecurate—and I am sure it is made on 
good authority—that rents were never 
better paid in Ireland than this year, 
then my answer is twofold : They ought 
to have been paid in years when 
there was no depression; there ought 
never to have been any Plan of Cam- 
paign, and that if they are paid this year 
they have not been paid out of the pro- 
duce of the land, but the little reserve of 
the small farmer has been broken in upon 
in order to pay the rent. I twitted the 
Government last night with not follow- 
ing the precedent set by their predeces- 
sors in this matter. There was a time 
at the beginning of the last Parliament 
when Ireland was affected by a fal! in 
prices. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows what took place. The late Mr. 
Parnell introduced a Tenants Relief Bill. 
He asked for facilities from the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington, who 
was then Leader of the House, for that 
Bill. Those facilities were granted, and 
a long discussion took place. The right 
hon. Gentleman may tell me that one 
of our main objections to that Bill was 
that an inquiry was proceeding, that 
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the Cowper Commission had been 
issued, and therefore that the Govern- 
ment of that day and their sup- 


porters took exactly the same ground 
that the Government take to-day—that 
a Commission had been appointed to 
inquire, and nothing could be done until 
that inquiry had been completed. I do 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
map means to take that position or not, 
but I know how he and his friends 
ridiculed the position taken up by the 
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late Government. They ridiculed the 
idea of any kind of Commission or In- 
quiry being necessary. What was the 
Commission of that day appointed for ? 
Not to inquire into the cause of the agri- 
cultural depression or the fallin prices. It 
was appointed for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the fact whether it had 
taken place or not. The Government, 
at ail events, legislated upon the matter, 
and what I have to point out is that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
then were very angry that the Govern- 
ment did not take immediate action in 
reducing the judicial rents. The fall inthe 
price of agricultural produce in Ireland 
is far greater now than it was then, and 
though the right hon. Gentleman was 
anxious for action to be taken in 1886, he 
comes down to the House now, in face of 
a greater fall and a deeper depression, 
and absolutely declines to take any 
notice of that depression, and refuses to 
take any legislative action in relation to 
it, although he has the precedent of his 
predecessors and the requests of Mem- 
bers sitting in every part of the House 
from Ireland. All I have to say in 
relation to it is this: I perfectly under- 
stand the reason of this; I am not sure 
whether the farmers in Ireland will under- 
stand it. Politicians here know well why 
the Government will not move ; Irish 
farmers may not know, but it may be suf- 
ficient for them to know that after sending 
candidates into Ulster to promise every- 
thing to the farmers, the first opportunity 
the right hon. Gentleman has he refuses 
the reasonable request which his prede- 


cessors granted. We have heard a 
good many remedies proposed for 
the ‘agricultural depression during 


this Debate, and first we have heard 
of the remedy of bi-metallism. We 
have had some very important speeches 
in this and the last Parliament on ot 
metallism. I remember listening for two 
hours to the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) speaking on bi-metallism. I 
also had the pleasure of listening for 
nearly two hours to the hon. Member for 
Flint (Mr. S. Smith) upon the same sub- 
ject, and I am going to make the candid 
confession that after listening to both of 
these gentlemen I knew no more of bi- 
metallism from their speeches than I did 
before they commenced. I think there is 
something in it, but I should like to say 
this : Would they be good enough to issue- 
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a small leaflet, entitled, Easy Lessons in 
Bi-metallism for Beginners. They may 
circulate them extensively among the 
House of Commons, or if the Members 
of the House of Commous are not pre- 
pared to deal with bi-metallism on its 
merits, how do they imagine public 
audiences are going to understand or act 
upon what even this House does not pro- 
fess to understand ? We shall have to 
look probably in another direction for a 
remedy. I lately received a letter from a 
farmers’ conference in Chester, asking 
me to support a Bill for the relief of 
English Agriculture, and they suggested 
Land Courts, fixity of tenure, fair rents, 
and free sale. Well, my distinct impres- 
sion was that their salvation did not lie 
that road. We have all these things in 
Treland. We have Land Courts, we have 
fixity of tenure, and we have what are 
called fair reuts—I do not now enter 
into the question of whether they are fair 
rents or not. We have got what are 
called fair rents, and the tenant has legis- 
lative security for his interest in the soil, 
and the fact of the matter is this—the 
one thing the tenant farmers of Ulster 
are anxious about now is this: To get 
rid of all this machinery, to get back to 
single ownership, to get away from this 
dual ownership, that has produced so 
much confusion and bad feeling between 
landlord and tenant. There has been 
talk about lessening the burden upon the 
landlord and tenant in regard to local 
taxation. I do not enter into that ques- 
tion, which is one that affects England 
more than Ireland. This is all I 
have to say in this Debate. I de 
not know whether the Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
regards my intervention in this Debate as 
a piece of obstruction. If it be, the 
tenant farmers of Ireland will hear with 
interest that the hon. Member considers a 
Debate on Irish agriculture at the present 
time an obstruction of Parliament. What 
I have to say about Irish agriculture is 
this: You may have remedies in Eng- 
land, but the remedy in Ireland is per- 
feetly plain. What is the position there ? 
You have the labourer almost as poor, 
almost as wretched as he was 20 


years ago ; a little better paid and a little 
better housed, but still in a state that 


nobody can think satisfactory. You 
have raised the standard of comfort for the 
tenant, raised it as the result of legisia- 
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tion. Then you have the landlord, and he 
is infinitely in a worse position than ever 
he was. He is surrounded and enveloped 
with charges of all kinds. He is bound 
by these charges. I do not blame 
the landlords of Ireland for standing 
by the judicial rents. I think they 
are entitled to fight for what they 
consider to be their rights in this matter. 
They have lost a good deal. The land- 
lord now is choked with charges of all 
kinds, and his position is even worse than 
that of the tenant farmer. I admit that 
frankly ; but the lesson I draw from it all is 
this—the land can no longer pay three 
profits. It will not keep the labourer, 
the tenant, and the landlord. The three 
cannot possibly continue to pull at the 
land ; it will not support them. One of 
them must go, and I have never wavered 
in my belief since I entered the House 
that the landlord ought to be got out of 
Ireland, but on perfectly honest and fair 
terms for him. That is my solution of 
the agricultural difficulty in Ireland; I 
believe it will remedy it, and it is because I 
wish to see it remedied that I have inter- 
posed in this Debate. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I had no 
intention of taking any part in the Debate, 
and I should most certainly not have 
troubled the House had it not been for 
the extraordinary incursion which the hon. 
Member, just returned from Canada, has 
made into the discussion. The hon. 
Member has become inflamed with an 
extraordinary zeal on behalf of the Irish 
tenants—a zeal which was not to be 
observed as long as the Conservative 
Party were in power in Ireland. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to say 
that when the Conservative Party were 
in power I urged upon the Government 
of the day a reduction of judicial rents, 
and I voted for it, and supported it all 
through. 

Mr. DILLON: In a few moments I 
shell be able to show the amount of 
truth and sincerity that lies in that state- 
ment. There is an observation which 
has just fallen from the hon. Member, 
and which I think must prove somewhat 
interesting and amusing to the House, or 
to these Members of the House who may 
have noticed some fragments of his 
orations in Canada, which were con- 
sidered worthy of. being sent across to 
this country. He has just drawn a most 
appalling and frightful picture of the 
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condition of the Irish tenants and their 
discontent with the present Land Laws of 
that country. He has told us that these 
Land Laws have brought about nothing 
but confusion, heartburning, and disorder 
in Ireland, and he has informed this 
House that the one object and anxiety of 
the Irish tenant is to sweep away the 
entire machinery of the Land Laws of that 
country. Is the hon. Member’s memory 
so short that—unless the cable lied, and 
I admit it often does, particularly when 
dealing with Irish matters—within a few 
weeks after declaring to the people ef 
Canada that there was no country in the 
world where the Land Laws were so perfect 
as in Ireland 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I made that 
statement in the House last night. I 
still say that, so far as legal privilege is 
concerned, the Irish farmer is in a better 
position than either the English or Scotch 
farmer. I say, in addition to that, he is 
anxious to get rid of even these privileges 
for the higher privilege of ownership. 
Mr. DILLON: Mr. Speaker, I think 
we have already very interesting examples 
of the sincerity and frankness of the hon. 
Member when he is addressing different 
constituencies, and ef how the hon. Mem- 
ber is accustomed—as he has over and 
over again been convicted in this House— 
to suiting his language to the audience 
which he is addressing. I ask the hon. 
Member—and I challenge any of his 
friends in this House—does any hon. 
Member believe that when he told the 
people of Canada that the Irish tenants 
were in the enjoyment of the most perfect 
land system in the world, that they were 
to draw the inference that the Irish 
tenants were discontended with that land 
system ? 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I told them 





80. 

Mr. DILLON: Did you tell the 
people of Canada {Mr. T. W. 
RussELL : Yes]—that they were in the 
enjoyment, in fact, of abstract legal per- 
fection and concrete legal misery and 
discontent ? I have my own opinion as 
to the purpose which the hon. Member 
had in his mind when he made that state- 
ment to the people of Canada, and 
I am strengthened in that conclusion 
by the extraordinary difference which 
I have noticed between the speeches of 
the hon. Member in the County of Tyrone 
and his speeches delivered in this House. 
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Gracious Speech. 


The hon. Member has suddenly, since 
the Party to which he belongs was driven 
out of power and defeated at the last 
General Election, become most violently 
anxious to revise the judicial rents in 
Ireland. Before I deal with the previous 
attitude of the hon. Member on this ques- 
tion of the revision and reduction of rent 
in Ireland, I will put a simple question, 
and one which, if he can answer in the 
affirmative, will undoubtedly save the 
House a great deal of trouble, and I have 
uo doubt will. save the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland a great deal of anxiety and 
responsibility. My question is this: 
Will he undertake now to prove the sin- 
cerity of his desire to bring relief to the 
Irish tenantry by using his influence to 
obtain from those with whom he is 
working in this House and another place 
support for the Bill which will be intro- 
duced in a few days, to reduce those 
judicial rents in Ireland ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I shall cer- 
tainly do everything, publicly and pri- 
vately, in my power for that purpose. 

Mr. DILLON: We have had in- 
stances, only too fresh in our memory, of 
the value of such assurances from the 
hon. Member. When he really desires to 
obtain anything from the Party or the 

Government which he is supporting a 
result follows from his exertions. But 
it is most extraordinary that in relation 
to this question of reduction of rents in 
Ireland or of any benefit whatever to the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, that on several 
oceasions he has made similar declara- 
tions to that he has just now made, and that 
the tenant farmers have always found that 
no result followed from his exertions. We 
had a very singular illustration within 
the last few moments of the extent to 
which these declarations may be relied 
on by the farmers of Ireland when we 
heard the cries of dissent from his friends, 
allies, and confederates in the Irish repre- 
sentation when the statement was made 
that a Bill would be introduced in a few 
days, which has the general support of 
the Irish Members, for a reduction of the 
judicial rents. I can answer for both 
sections of the Nationalist Members that 
before very long the sincerity of the hon, 
Member will be put to the test ; and when 
the hon. Member endeavours to flatter 
himself that by walking into the Division 
Lobby his single vote will be accepted 
by his constituency in Ireland or by the 
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people of Ireland as a proof that he is 
sincere in this matter, I venture to inform 
him that no such action will be accepted 
as a proof that he is sincere un- 
less he shows in this, as in certain 
other matters I can allude to, he is 
able to influence those with whom 
he acts. The hon. Member referred to 
the introduction of the Bill of the late 
Mr. Parnell in 1886, and he has stated 
on previous occasions in this House that 
he had been in favour of the reduction 
of the judicial reats. Allow me, Mr. 
Speaker, to refresh the memory of the 
hon: Gentleman. In the month of 
September, 1886, when a fall in agricul- 
tural prices in Ireland had occurred, 
which was rather more severe, or, at 
any rate, quite as severe as the present 
fall, a Bill was introduced by the late 
Mr. Parnell for a moderate reduction of 
the judicial rents, and what was the 
attitude of the Member for Tyrone ? 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What was 
the percentage of the reduction ? 

Mr. DILLON: If the hon. Member 
will possess his soul in patience, I will 
show it does not affect the point of my 
argument what the percentage was. 
What did the hon. Member undertake 
todo? He undertook—never losing an 
opportunity of insulting his adopted 
countrymen and the people who made 
the mistake of sending him to represent 
them in this House—to prove, from 
statistics of the consumption of whisky, 
that there was no depression whatever 
in Ireland, and that no reduction of rent 
was necessary, and he mocked at the 
distress of the farmers of Ireland by 
declaring that in this purely agricultural 
country spirits and beer had been con- 
sumed to the amount of £11,250,000. 
The hon. Member then thought fit to 
sneer in a portion of his speech at a 
certain movement which he is never tired 
of reviling, called the Plan of Campaign. 
I have not the slightest intention now of 
reviving old controversies about the 
Plan of Campaign; but there is one 
merit which the Plan of Campaign had, 
and which the hon. Member can never 
deny to it ; that is, that it converted him 
and all his friends to see that there was 
necessity for the reduction of judicial 
rents in Ireland. And it was not a sense 
of justice or feeling of sympathy with 
the sufferings of the Irish people, but 
because there existed in Ireland in con- 
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sequence of their refusal to do justice an 
agitation with which they were unable 
to cope, that they found themselves com- 
pelled in 1887 to reduce the judicial rents 
in that country. The hop, Member is 
entirely mistaken in his recollection of 
past events when he attempts to take 
credit to himself and the Party with 
which he acts for the | legislation 
for the reduction - of rents en- 
acted in this - House in 1887, 
There is another passage in his s h 
which is most singular. What did he 
say in reference to the landlords in Ire- 
land before he sat down in that memo- 
rable Debate ? He said— 
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“The landlords, in my opinion, may be 
trusted to do justice to the tenants, or, at any 
rate, the great majority of them may be trusted 
todo so. {[t was their interest to recognise the 


gravity of the situation ” ; 


and he largely based his opposition to 
the Bill of the late Mr. Parnell on the 
fact that the landiords of Ireland were to 
be trusted to do justice to the tenants. 
Why does he not trust the landlords now ? 
Whilst the Unionist Government were in 
office the hon. Member thought the land- 
lords of Ireland could be trusted, and that 
it was not necessary to put any coercion 
on them to do justice to their tenants ; 
but the moment the Unionist Govern- 
ment are driven out of Office, he finds he 
cannot trust the landlords to do justice 
to their tenants, and that it is necessary 
to appeal to this House to reduce the 
judicial rents. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) never addresses the House with- 
out levelling some insult at the leaders 
of the Liberal Party, and on this occa- 
sion 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg par- 
don; it was not my intention to insult 
any person. 

Mr. DILLON : And on this occasion 
he could not but ask them to adopt the 
precedent set them by their predecessors. 
I hope they will never follow the prece- 
dent of their predecessors. That prece- 
dent was to fight against what was 
asked moderately and reasonably in this 
House. In the case of the judicial rents, 
as this House is aware, they fought 
against a.revision and then granted it 
when the agitation in Ireland became too 
strong for them. It would, therefore, be 
a reproach to the Liberal Party if they 
were to follow this evil precedent. I hope 
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they will never follow it, but that they 
will make up their minds what is right 
to be done, and will do it without having 
to be forced by agitation. The Member 
for South Tyrone has made a statement 
which he has often made in this House 
before—that we are not sufficiently 
anxious about the welfare of the tenant 
farmers, and that, therefore, we are not 
entitled to the confidence of our consti- 
tuents. Will he go to the South and 
West of Ireland and preach that doc- 
trine ? Allow me to direct his attention 
to what he did in March last in reference 
to the question of compulsory sale. The 
hon. Member never tires of praising him- 
self and his constituents in this House. 
Well, he declared that he was opposed 
to this policy and would vote against it ; 
and then he went over to Ulster and the 
General Election, where he ate his words, 
in order to get the votes of the Ulster 
farmers, to whom—the farmers of South 
Tyrone—he declared he was in favour 
of it. Now he does not refer to it 
at all. And in that speech in March last 
he declared that he would always vote 
for and advocate any measure for the ex- 
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propriation of landlords like Lord Clanri- 


earde. We hear nothing about that now, 
and nothing about the restoration of the 
evicted tenants to their holdings. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that the leaders of the Liberal 
Party will give a fair hearing to any 
measure that may come before them for 
the reasonable reduction of rents in Ire- 
land. If the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has made this speech in sincerity 
and not as an attack on the Government 
— if he is honestly pleading for the far- 
mers of Ireland—let him help in any 
reform and not try to keep it back. He 
said that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had not to 
fear the Plan of Campaign in the redue- 
tion of rents, admitting by that that the 
Plan of Campaign did do that. We did 
not stir up agitation last year in Ireland 
because we have in prospect that which 
will help us to wia our liberties from 
the landlord party ; because we are pro- 
mised a measure which will relieve us 
from the tyranny of a plundering mino- 
rity ; because we are assured that system 
is drawing to a final close ; and I am not 
ashamed to confess that I have counselled 
the suffering poor in Ireland to bear in 
patience now, as far as they can bear, 
the hope that the day of their de- 
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liverance may be, as I believe it is, nigh. 
That accounts for the present state of 
quietness in Ireland. That shows that 
agitation in Ireland has not been 
abandoned because of the Coercion Act. 
According as the Coercion Act was with- 
drawn, the country became quieter. In 
conclusion, I may say that, so far as there 
was any serious trouble or disturbances 
in Ireland—so far as agrarian crime was 
concerned — it was due to the cruel 
omissions made in the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary’s Land Act 
of 1887; for while the agitation all 
through the winter of 1886 was on be- 
half‘of all classes of tenants, the Act 
only brought relief to certain classes, and 
I recollect myself telling the then Irish 
Minister that if he left out large numbers 
of tenants, especially those on estates 
who had become involved in the Plan 
of Campaign, that he would be laying 
the way for agrarian crime. What has 
happened since then has been due to the 
then Irish Secretary and to the Member 
for West Birmingham, who obstructed 
our attempt to get relief for the evicted 
tenants. The Member for West Bir- 
mingham would listen to no reason in 
the case of three or four or five thousand 
tenants who were left outside the benefits 
of the Act of 1887, and these tenants 
have been a source of trouble and disturb- 
ance, and will continue to be that until 
common justice is done to them the same 
as to the others. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey) : I desire 
to address a very few sentences to the 
House with regard to the speech of the 
Member for South Tyrone. From the 
spirit in which he raised these points the 
House will be able to judge whether and 
how far he was more desirous of dealing 
with the question of reducing judicial 
rents than of simply gaining political 
capital for himself or the section to which 
he belongs. The reason that I rise is 
that I may be able to make myself a 
little more clear than I was able to do in 
answer to questions as to the view I 
tuke of the opinion that undoubtedly 
prevails in Ireland at this moment for a 
revision of rents. The hon. Gentleman 
taxes me with refusing a reasonable 
request. I will not say that some crisis 
may not exist which may render neces- 
sary a revision of judicial rents. There 
is a strong feeling on the subject in most 
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parts of Ireland ; but the hon. Member 
forgets that when Mr. Parnell brought 
forward his Bill in 1886, he was able to 
point to a depression more serious than 
exists now, and which had been in exist- 
ence for over a year and a-half. This 
depression has not been going on for a 
year and a-half. I am perfectly sure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) will 
say with me, on behalf of the Irish 
Department, that there has been a cycle 
of prosperity. It was one of the causes 
that brought about the tranquillity that 
gentlemen opposite are in the habit of 
attributing to the Coereion Act, Not 
only that, but there had been a Com- 
mission of Inquiry at that time, and in 
consequence of that Commission most 
voluminous Reports were sent in. Since 
then the Agricultural Department of the 
Land Commission has been established, 
and I have called for Reports from that 
Department, showing a return of the 
prices. I have not these Reports fully 
before me, but I have one or two Tables 
with regard to prices, which leads me 
to the belief that at the present moment, 
while there is every reason to admit that 
there might be considerable improvement 


in the general condition of Ireland, the 
condition of the country cannot be re- 


garded as a critical one. The condition 
of the present values of store cattle and 
sheep is serious, but there is no reason 
to regard the depression as likely to last 
for any time; there is reason to regard 
it as owing to temporary and fluctuating 
causes. The hon. Gentleman says in 
regard to Ulster—agricultural Ulster— 
that the two sources of prosperity are 
the sale of cattle and the flax crop. The 
yield of the flax crop is 40 per cent. below 
the average. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The area has 
been reduced. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; allowing 
for that. On the other side, the sale of 
grass seed, which is confined to Ulster, 
brought, I find, 22 per cent. higher price 
than in 1591, and almost recoups the 
Ulster farmer for the loss on flax. With 
regard to the price of cattle, I was 
speaking to one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board who was re- 
cently in Mayo and Galway, and he says 
he never saw so much stock remaining 
unsold—so many unsaleable cattle, in- 
ferior cattle. It is the same, I believe, 
in some other parts of Ireland. Inferior 
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cattle are practically unsaleable. Sheep 
are given at 30 and 40 per cent. depres- 
sion. Coming to crops, it is aot so bad, 
On good dry land the return is up to the 
average ; on other lands it is below the 
average. Oats show a depression of 15 
per cent. Barley was fairly well main- 
tained in 1892, averaging 5d. per ewt. 
above the average for the previous five 
years. The yield of meadows was about 
10 per cent. below the average, but the 
price of hay was about 30 per cent. above 
the average for the past five years. 

CoLtoneL WARING : Pork. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The prices are very 
high generally. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that pigs 
have largely decreased in Ireland, even 
though prices may have increased ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope I have 
shown—as I intended to show—gentle- 
men from Ireland that the Irish Govern- 
ment have this matter under their very 
careful consideration. The time may 
come when it may be necessary to make 
such proposals as have been indicated by 
gentlemen from Ireland, but at the 
present moment there is no inclination on 
the part of myself or my colleagues to 
support measures in that direction. 

*Mr. WALTER H. LONG (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) : I do not rise for the 
purpose of following the right hon. 
Gentleman in the statistics he has quoted, 
but for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the Honse to the course which 
this Debate has taken. It is the iden- 
tical course that only too often follows 
when a question of this kind is raised in 
the House. A number of Members 
opposite have been returned to the 
House on an agricultural platform. 
During the General Election they never 
tired of telling their constituents how 
much they would do if they were re- 
turned to the House ; but they have not 
shown any great eagerness in that Debate 
to redeem the pledges they have given. 
We have no right to complain at the 
condition of Irish agriculture being in- 
troduced in this Debate. But Ireland 
has demanded and has received a great 
deal of the time of this House, and this 
Debate has been introduced with special 
reference to the condition of agriculture 
in England and Wales. We regret that 
the Government have found no Cabinet 
Minister to say a few words with 
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reference to interests so vitally 
affecting the situation in England and 
Wales either last night or to-night. 
We should have felt grateful, for in- 
stance, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given us the benefit of his 
agricultural experience and his views on 
agriculture ; but he left this task to the 
right hon. Gentleman who presides over 
the Board of Agriculture, I suppose, 
because it is more convenient that an 
expression of opinion intended to convey 
nothing should come from a Member of 
the Government who is not included in 
the Cabinet. What has the head of the 
Board of Agriculture told the House ? 
That he is not prepared to do any thing, or 
to recommend anything. All he could do 
was to suggest a Committee of Inquiry 
of this House. On what grounds ? 
Because he has, he declares, no basis to 
goupon. I venture to say that he has 
only to appeal to his right hon. Colleague, 
who sits next to him, to find plenty of 
basis upon which to proceed in reference 
to agricultural reform. We do not pre- 
tend that it is possible, by any Bill or 
any legislation, to remove the difficulties 
that are complained of ; we do not pre- 
tend that legislation will remove agricul- 
tural distress, but we submit that some- 
thing can be done; and we submit, 
further, that the condition of England 
and Wales is entitled to more attention 
and more sympathy than it has re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in the leading paragraph in_ the 
Queen’s Speech. In the course of the 
Debate we have heard speeches from all 
parts of the House. How many on that 
(the Government) side are agricultural 
Members? The gentlemen opposite 
never tire of boasting of the constitution of 
their Party. We have had many speeches 
from the other side of the House—one of 
them from Scotland and one from a 
Member below the Gangway. Among 
the many speeches on this agricultural 
question in the country was one by a 
Member who represents a portion of my 
own county. He may be in the House 
now; but as he is an agriculturist, and 
this is an agricultural Debate, he probably 
is not. He told us that we had had six 
years more of a Conservative Adminis- 
tration, and then we had another period 
of agricultural depression ! The only Tory 
remedy for this, he said, was bimetallism, 
i.e. the making of a good sovereign out of a 
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bad one. I confess the hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to me to understand what 
the position of bimetallism is, and I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the ignorance that prevails on that subject. 
The hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk has dealt with 
bimetallism, and we are aware that 
those who recommend it are Members 
of both Parties in the House. We 
have heard, in the speech which has 
just been delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the careful defence 
he has been able to make in his capacity 
as Minister for Ireland. He has taken 
the trouble to come here charged with 
considerable statistics and figures, and 
Irish Members will have listened, no 
doubt, with interest to his statement, and 
will be grateful for the attention paid them. 
Weare promised a Committee of Inquiry. 
What I want to point out to the House 
is this: that it is not a question for 
heroic reform, nor is it a question for 
delay. There are certain directions m 
which practical steps can be taken. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Head of the 
Board of Agriculture tells us there is no 
basis for him to proceed on, My hon. 
Friend, in moving his Amendment, in- 
dicated that this is a question of local 
taxation. It is true that relief in the 
matter of local taxation may not amount 
to a very great deal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Hear, hear! 

Mr. LONG: But the right hon, 
Gentleman is not an agriculturist, and 
he does not appreciate that we unfor- 
tunate agriculturists will take any help 
we can get, even of the most minute 
character. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread. It may be that relief of local 
taxation may not come ; and that the 
other suggestions we have made, such as 
practically dealing with the Railway and 
Canai Traffic Rates or with the pre- 
servation of the health of the cattle of the 
country—a matter which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Head of the Agricul- 
tural Department has dealt with, no 
doubt, in a satisfactory way so far—it 
may be, I say, that all these things may 
come to nothing in the end, but, at any 
rate, there is something in our proposal 
whereas the Government offer us nothing 
but a Committee of Inquiry. We say, 
in the first place, that a Committee of 
Inquiry is not required. We say the 
facts are known. We say that the con- 
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dition of agriculture is very serious, and 
that whole tracts of country are going 
out of cultivation. What is the sug- 
gestion made by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—not in the course of this Debate, 
but outside the House, when there was 
no one to answer and tackle them ? 
Their suggestion—and I think it was 
made by the hon. Member who moved 
the Address—was to the effect that the 
difficulties of the farmers arise from the 
absence of the three F’s. We are asked 
to believe that agricultural depression 
arises from the insecurity of tenure of 
the British farmer, and from the fact that 
he is unduly rented. Those suggestions 
are ridiculous in the eyes of practical 
men. They do not require answering 
from this side of the House. They were 
swept away with the contempt they 
deserve by the hon. Member for the 
Woodbridge Division. What is the use 
ofarguments of this kind to us who know 
that men who own the land they culti- 
vate and have no rent to pay and whose 
tenure is secure, are under the same 
difficulties as occupiers of land who pay 
rent to their landlords? One ounce of 
fact is worth a great deal of theory. 
What is the opinion of everyone in the 
House who is an owner of land? Will 
he not confirm me when I say that if 
land is to be sold in a neighbourhood that 
is contiguous to the farm of a tenant 
that tenant will do his best to get the 
landlord to buy rather than buy himself ? 
Will he not confirm me when I say that 
90 per cent. of the practical farmers of 
this country would rather pay rents 
under landlords whose terms are fair 
and reasonable than they would be 
saddled with the permanent ownership of 
the land itself? If you (the Party 
opposite) believe that the solution of this 
difficulty is to be found in converting the 
tenants into landlords, then come forward 
with a practical proposal and say you are 
going to do it, and ask for the money to 
make the farmers the owners of their 
holdings, bat do not come forward and tell 
us that you have nothing to propose but a 
Committee of Inquiry. What is the 
Committee to inquire into? Is it to in- 
quire into the best way to grow wheat, 
as to the best manure to apply to the 
land, oras to the amount and incidence 
of taxation? What is the information 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Head 
of the Agricultural Department wants 
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that he cannot get at the present 
moment ? He has Blue Books teeming 
with information and with agricultural 
problems of every sort and kind. What 
is the information they want ? They told 
us during the recent Election that they 
were ready to deal with this question, 
We heard nothing about Commissions and 
Committees then. I heard and read a 
great many of the speeches made in 
agricultural villages in my part of the 
country, but I never heard a proposal for 
a Committee of Inquiry or a Commission 
of Inquiry into the administration of the 
Poor Law. I heard of the sweeping 
away of workhouses. “ Return us,” they 
said, “and yourdifficulties will disappear.” 
All that was said on platforms ; but in 
the House of Commons it is, “ We have 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the Poor Law ; we are going to ap- 
point a Committee to inquire into the 
basis that agricultural reform should pro- 
ceed upon.” You say you have been re- 
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turned here with the object of carrying 
Home Rule for Ireland if you can; but 
what I contend is, that you have been re- 
turned here not on Home Rule, but on 
agricultural reform—on the promise of 


agricultural reform. The first moment 
you are given an opportunity of putting 
into practice the views you have sug- 
gested to the constituencies you decline 
to take advantage of it. Wiil any agri- 
cultural Member on the other side of the 
House deny that the agricultural crisis is 
a severe one? Suppose he is driven to 
admit that the theories he has held on 
platforms in the country he is ashamed 
to hold in this House, and therefore he is 
compelled to hold his tongue, surely he 
might have the decency to come here and 
say he sympathises with the agricultural 
interest ; that he does not think they will 
have much comfort out of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and that he thinks local taxa- 
tion or some other matter should be con- 
sidered with a view to helping the 
agricultural interest generally. But not 
one word of that kind have we heard. 
The Irish agricultural question has been 
dealt with, and only one speech was 
made on the other side of the House, 
when it was promptly followed by the 
leading Member of the Irish Administra- 
tion, who showed by his speech that he 
had carefully prepared himself for the 
question. The question of English 
agriculture was dismissed with a few 
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very kindly but empty words of sym- 
pathy, and with the promise that we are to 
have a Committee of Inquiry, and with the 
assurance that without that Committee of 
Inquiry he, as a responsible Minister, 
does not know how to proceed. This 
has been, I venture to say, an instructive 
Debate. I think agriculturists, whether 
owners of land or occupiers of land or 
cultivators of land, will profit by the 
Debate when they read it. They will 
find that gentlemen on that side of the 
House who were so loud in their pro- 
mises of help during the Genera! Election 
have been silent or absent when the oppor- 
tunity came for them to give effect to their 
promises. It has been left to us (the Op- 
position) to press Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to give serious consideration to the ques- 
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tion of agricultural distress. I am 
inelined to _ believe that when 
this Debate is read outside this 


House it will be appreciated as a very 
practical lesson in what agriculturists 
ean hope for from Gladstonian agricul- 
turists Members. I do not know how 
soon it will be the pleasure of the House 
to dispose of this Amendment, but I am 
glad my hon. Friend has moved it, and I 
am glad that it has given an oppor- 
tunity to us on this side to express our 
views, and indicate the lines we think 
ought to be followed in the interests of 
agriculture. I still more heartily con- 
gratulate myself that hon, Gentlemen 
opposite have shown by their silence 
either that they are indifferent, or that 
they are ignorant, or that they are afraid 
te put the views they hold before the 
House of Commons as they have put 
them before the constituencies. We do 
not pretend that we can remove agricul- 
tural depression by legislation. We do 
not pretend that you can dispose of the 
serious difficulty that has confronted us 
so long, and that is confronting us at 
this moment by legislation, but we do say 
that the condition of agriculture is 
serious, and demands more than the mere 
passing reference that it has received at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Let me remind the House of this one 
fact : it is common to talk of agricultural 
depression, and say that it means loss to 
the landlords. I believe there is no 
greater fallacy in the world than this 
constant reiteration of the statement that 
the landowners will be the greatest 
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sufferers. After all, what does it mean 
to the landowner? It means, as we 
were told is the case in Suffolk and in 
Norfolk, only a limited number of land- 
owners able to live in their own homes. 
I say there is no body of men who spend 
more of the money which they take out 
of the country in the country than the 
landowners of England and Wales. 
They employ those who live around 
them, and have been looked on—and 
properly so—for generations as the 
means of finding employment for the 
small farmers who live around them ; and 
what is the first result of agricultural 


depression ?— the closing of these 
country houses, and the man who 
has hitherto been accustomed to say 


“yes,” when the young man from a 
neighbouring farm has come and asked 
for employment in the garden or the 
stable, or on the landowner’s estate, has 
to say, “I am sorry I cannot find you any 


work.” Who is the greatest sufferer— 
the man who has to do with a few 
flowers less in his garden, or fewer 


horses, or a less number of servants, or 
the man who cannot find employment 
for his son or his daughter, or who is 
himself turned out of service which for 
years he has held in the country house ? 
The latter is the greatest sufferer, and I 
say the time is coming when the difficulty 
that confronts this class of the community 
will be greater than it is at the present 
moment. The landowners have tried to 
meet this depreciation to the best of 
their ability. The occupiers of land are 
trying to face their difficulties, Lonestly 
and in a practical way. The ‘tenants 
and the agricultural labourers are feeling 
it now, and ere beginning to think that 
there is a worse prospect in store for 
them. All these considerations make 
the matter a pressing one. I do not 
say you can remove those difficulties by 
legislation, but I say you can do 
something, and our needs are 80 
great and difficulties so severe that 
you ought to meet us better than by 
stating that you are going to appoint a 
Committee. I think it would have been 
better if hon. Gentlemen who had said 
so much in the country had said a little 
more, or had pressed upon Her Majesty’s 
advisers the necessity of dealing in some 
practical and prompt way with this 
difficulty. 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
I shall not be induced, even by what I 
must call the reproachful tone of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, to adopt 
anything except the language of that 
sympathy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment most sincerely feel for the agri- 
cultural interest in regard to the distress 
which at present afflicts it. I think the 
hon. Member was a little unreasonable 
in complaining of other Members of the 
Government not having previously ad- 
dressed the House. What would have 
been thought of our conduct if, in an agri- 
cultural debate, we had not given the 
first place to my right hon. Friend who, 
by all agreement, has well discharged 
the duties of Minister of Agriculture, 
both in the House and out of it? Then 
the hon. Member said that we had sat 
silent while agriculture was being dis- 
cussed. I was here I think every moment 
last night, and I was waiting to hear 
something about agriculture. I wanted 
to hear some details about agricultural 
distress, and some suggestion from gentle- 
men well acquainted with the subject as 
to the remedy ; but I found myself im- 
mersed in an interesting topic of which 
I have heard a great deal on other 
occasions, and the whole evening that 
was to have been given up to the subject 
of agricultural distress was really occu- 
pied by a disquisition on bimetallism, 
There were about five speeches de- 
livered, and three of them, the longest 
speeches, were devoted mainly to 
bimetallism. If I might venture 
to give advice to the agriculturists 
in distress, it would be to occupy them- 
selves more with agriculture and less with 
bimetallism. They are likely, I think, 
to secure more atention, both in the 
country and in the House of Commons, 
if they address themselves to that sub- 
ject. Now, we recognise the distress 
which has afflicted the agricultural 
interest ; but then you demand an im- 
mediate remedy. Who has suggested 
that immediate remedy? The hon. 
Member who has just sat down 
has talked about the recent General 
Election. He criticised very strongly 
the conduct of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House in offering sug- 
gestions for the relief of agricultural dis- 
tress at the last Election. Well, I suppose 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
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House had other and different views as 
to the manner in which the agricultural 
distress was to be met. That is exactly 
what we want to hear now. What were 
your proposals at the last Election for 
dealing with agricultural distress? [ 
admit that the late Government made 
proposals for the benefit, as they con- 
sidered, of agriculture. That was some 
years ago. I remember the emphatic 
declaration of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that his proposals upon this 
subject were final. Theagricultural distress 
did not begin last August when the 
present Administration came into Office. 
Gentlemen opposite had ample opportunity 
of making further proposals with reference 
to agricultural distress which they 
thought would have been adequate to 
meet the case ; therefore, it appears to 
me a little unreasonable that they should 
complain of us for not making pro- 
posals which they did not find them- 
selves in a position to make. They were 
in a favourable position for making those 
proposals, There is no doubt that at 
that time there was financial abundance, 
which I am sorry to say does not 
exist at present. If they had thought 
that more concessions and more 
grants were necessary they had the 
means, which I regret to say do not 
abound now, of making proposals of that 
character. I have listened to all the 
suggestions which have been made, and, 
barring the proposal to overthrow 
the established system of currency 
of this country for the purpose 
of meeting what we hope is a 
temporary agricultura] distress—a pro- 
posal which, in my opinion, commands 
the support of an enlightened, though a 
small, minority in this country—I have 
heard nothing except the suggestion that 
the agricultural interest should be re- 
lieved of local burdens. That is a very 
old demand. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, when he was in charge of the 
finances of the country, made such pro- 
posals on the subject as he thought 
were reasonable under the circumstances, 
and he succeeded in carrying them into 
effect. But, Sir, first of all, allow me to 
observe that when it is said that rents 
are too high the answer is given at once, 
“Oh, well, take away all rent and you 
won’t remove agricultural distress.’ But 
if that is true of rent, it is still more true 
of rates, because rents are certainly higher 
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generally speaking than the rates. If 
you remit all the rates that will 
not remove agricultural distress. If 
the argument is good on the one point, 
it is good on the _ other. I 
would commend that consideration to the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. 
But let me ask this : Can you deal with 
agriculture alone in a question of this 
kind ? Is every distressed interest to 
come to the House of Commons and 
say, “ We are in a state of distress ; you 
must relieve us out of the public purse.” 
That is a very important question, which 
I am bound to put very seriously to 
the House. I put it in no Party 
spirit. Hon. Gentlemen would be ex- 
tremely wrong to think—and I hope 
they do not think—that there is on this 
side of the House any feeling of animosity 
towards the landed interest. [have always 
understood the landed interest to include 
the whole of the hierarchy which lives 
on the land—the landlord, the farmer, 
and the labourer. Well, do you really 
suppose that any great Party in the 
State, or any Government charged with 
the responsibility of the administration 
of this country, could be hostile to one of 


its greatest and most important interests ? 
I hope, therefore, to be allowed to make 
the observations I have to make without 


suspicions of that description. But you 
must say to yourselves, “If you deal 
with one interest in distress you must 
deal with them all.” For instance, 
in the time of the cotton famine in 
Lancashire there was immense distress, 
but there was no demand then that the 
whole financial system of the country 
should be altered. Or take the iron 
industry, or any industry you choose. If 
you establish the principle that you are 
to revolutionise your financial system on 
account of the distress of a particular in- 
terest why you must give that relief to 
all interests. Yes; but at whose ex- 
pense ? 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : Lombard Street. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: My old 
Friend—if he will allow me to call him 
so—says Lombard Street. This is bi- 
metallism pure and simple, and bimetallism 
with Socialism added to it. I confess I am 
not prepared to relieve all  dis- 
tressed interests at the expense 
of Lombard Street. After all, 
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what is Lombard Street? It is the 


reservoir into which the savings of the 
people go; it is the fund from which 
labour is sustained. I must say if the 
suggestion had come from any one else 
than my hon, Friend I should have 
been inclined to criticise it more harshly. 
Let me ask, then, at whose expense are 
all distressed interests to be relieved ? 
People sometimes say, rot Lombard 
Street, but the Consolidated Fund; and 
they imagine that the Consolidated 
Fund descends like the dew from heaven 
on the just and on the unjust. But the real 
fact is that the Consolidated Fund comes 
out of labour and out of the pockets of 
the people. If you are to charge all the 
distressed interests on the general taxa- 
tion of the people that is a very large 
question, and when we propose to ap- 
point a Committee you will see that the 
questions involved are such as_ re- 
quire the most deliberate discussion. 
If you are going to take the local taxes 
from the quarter on which they now fall, 
and on which, certainly as regards the 
land, they have fallen for genera- 
tions as a hereditary burden, you must re- 
form the whole system of taxation of the 
country. You must place that burthen 
on some other shoulders. Take it from 
one shoulder and you must place it on 
another. Where are you going 
to place it? Are you going to 
put it on the Income Tax? Is 
that what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
desire? Thatis a point on which one 
would wish to be enlightened. Are you 
going to place it on the articles consumed 
by the people ? Are you going to place 
it, in point of fact, as a charge on labour ? 
You must give answers to these ques- 
tions before you remove the burden from 
the shoulders on which it has rested fo- 
centuries, and subject to which land ha: 
been bought and sold for generations. If 
you make a claim of that character you are 
bound to tell us what is the substitute 
you propose. One of my reasons for not 
rising before was because I had hoped 
that we should have reserved a question 
of this kind for a place and of time when it 
could be more fully discussed. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
complained that, after all we have said 
while in Opposition and during the elec- 
tions, we have made no proposals. I do 
not remember that there were any pro- 
posals or discussions at the General Elec- 
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tion. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Might I 
suggest to hon. Members opposite that it 
is a fair thing and a wise thing to let a 
Member finish a sentence—I was only in 
the middle of one. I say I do not re- 
member that there were any proposals at 
the General Election, made especially with 
reference to agricultural distress. ‘There 
was a great deal said about the land 
system of this country, and upon that 
subject at the earliest opportunity we 
are exceedingly anxious, in a Bill which 
is referred to in the Queen’s Speech, to 
make proposals which, in our opinion, 
will put the land system on a much 
sounder and wiser basis than that on 
which it at present stands. There is a 
sentence in the Queen’s Speech which, 
in my opinion, with reference to the 
whole of this question, is as important as 
any other, and it is contained in the two 
words “ Parish Councils.” [Opposition 
laughter.] Oh, yes ; you ridicule Parish 
Councils, but I venture to say that when 
you go before your constituents you will 
not laugh. The hon. Gentleman who 


has just sat down asked, “ Why have you 
made no proposals if you wish the land of 
this country to pass into more numerous and 


into other hands ?” We have always said, 
and we say again, that it is through that 
instrumentality that this beneficial change 
can be best accomplished ; and I advise 
you not to imagine that the words 
“Parish Councils” mean nothing at all, 
er that their effect is immaterial. I have 
endeavoured to show to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that there are a great many 
questions relating to this matter which 
are not to be dealt with off-hand as the 
hon. Member, who does not seem to have 
very profoundly studied the bearings of 
this question, would have us do, and that 
the alteration of the incidence of taxation 
is a very large question ; and I am cer- 
tainly entitled to say this—that when 
there has been much wider agricultural 
distress than can be affirmed to exist even 
now, this has been the course in which, 
year after year, when Motions of this 
kind have been made—I mean when the 
distress of agriculture has been brought 
under the consideration of the House—it 
has always been dealt with. Why, Sir, 
great as is the distress in the agricul- 
tural districts now, it is nothing com- 
pared to what it was during the 
30 years, from 1815 to 1845, preceding 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
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hon. Member for the Woodbridge Division, 
who has studied this question with a 
good deal more care than some Gentle- 
men who have spoken, fully admitted that. 
He showed his acquaintance with the 
distress of agriculture as it existed from 
1816 to 1845. He pointed out how 
there was Committee after Committee, 
how every possible remedy which could 
be suggested was considered over and 
over. again by these Committees, I 
think it is clear that agricultural distress 
in those days was dealt with inthe manner 


‘in which we propose to deal with it now. 


In 1836, when probably the greatest 
agricultural distress that ever existed 
in this country was at its height, I re- 
member a gentleman of great experience 
and much honoured in this House—the late 
Mr. Henley, the Member for Oxford- 
shire—telling me how he remembered in 
1835 the whole country round about him 
was going out of cultivation because 
the land would not pay the rent. That 
was the condition of things in 1835. 
Lord John Russell, the Leader of the 
House at that time, came forward and 
made precisely the same proposal which 
we now make—namely, that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire: into 
the state of agriculture and into the 
cause and extent of the distress which 
existed in some important branches 
thereof. Lord John Russell might have 
been told, as the hon. Gentleman 
opposite tells us, that the facts were 
known. The facts had been known for 
30 years before 1835, but the course 
taken then, and which is taken on all these 
occasions, was to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the distress. There is one 
passage in the speech of Lord John 
Russell.of which I am strongly reminded 
of this Debate. He says— 
“ At the same time, I am strongly persuaded 
that there is one remedy that has been pro- 
1 for the relief of agriculture which this 
ouse ought not to entertain, and I desired the 
Clerk to read the Resolution of the year 1833 
that we might preserve in our minds the recol - 
lection of the solemn declarations of this House 
on the subject of the currency. I am not pre- 
pared to say, although I think it undesirable 
and in some degree unjust to the Committee we 
may appoint to restrict the Members by any 
Resolution with regard to the currency—still, 
so far as I am concerned, and so far as His 
Majesty’s present Ministers are concerned, no 
recommendation in favour of tampering with 
the currency would induce them to adopt or 
further any measure which they would: con- 
sider not conducive to the public interests,” 
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Those sentiments of Lord John Russell's 
I desire entirely to adopt. The real 
triith is that there is nothing more 
remarkable in the history of these Com- 
mittees upon agricultural distress than 
the fact that it has always appeated to 
the Party which has suffered from 
that distress that the first and best 
remedy for it was what is called in 
Anietiea “seft money.” My hon. Friend 
behind me talked of sbundance of 
money. Well, abundance of motiey he 
properly explained to mean abundance of 
bank notes which were not convertible. 
Mr. EVERETT : I did not advocate 
making abundance of money in that way. 
I simply said that the distress that pre- 
vailed in this country was caused by the 
amount of monéy that was withdrawn. 
*Sm W. HARCOURT : I think 
he argued that the cause of agri- 
cultural distress was the introdue- 
tion of the convertibility of the bank 
note. Well, we are not disposed to meet 
agricultural distress by a measure of that 
kind. My hon. Friend referred, first of 
all, to the abundance of money at the 
time of the Great War. He then con- 


demned the policy, as I understood, of 
the return to cash payments in 1819, and 
then condemned the action of Sir R. 
Peel in the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
Mr. EVERETT: I did not express 


any opinion upon his acts. I simply re- 
lated the historical fact that every con- 
traction of money in that way produced 
distress. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : I do not think 
T am making an unfair interpretation of 
the hon. Member’s view when I say that 
he agreed that if that change had not 
taken place there would not have been 
agricultural distress. I do not wish at all 
to misrepresent him. Well, I do not 
know what the condition of agriculture 
is at this moment in the Argentine 
Republic; but, at all events, the Argen- 
tine Republic has an abundance of money, 
because there is no limit I understand to 
the issue of what is called “ cheap money ;” 
and whether or not that conduces to 
agricultural prosperity in the Argentine 
Republic I really do not know. But 
seriously, I want to show that I have not 
been negligent in at all events endeavour- 
ing to study this question. The real 
truth is that if I did not rise to speak it 
is because I have got my box so full of 
material’ that I. was afraid of retarding 
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the progress of the Debate in this matter. 
But if I may be allowed, speaking to gen- 
tlemen on both sides who may be said to 
represent the agricultural interest, I would 
say to them what I think any wise and 
experienced physician would say to a 
patient who is suffering severely—that he 
had Known and seen many worse cases 
in which the patient had entirely re- 
covered ; and, above all, he would warn 
him against a resort to quack remedies. 
I know nothing more instructive than 
to study the history to which the 
hon. Member referred the other night 
—the history of the condition of agri- 
culture from 1816 down to 1845, a period 
of constantly recurring distress, of con- 
stant Committees over and over again 
giving a picture of desperate suffering in 
every class of the agricultural community 
far greater than any that now exists. 
Happily, since the year 1847 we have 
been comparatively free from these severe 
trials. My hon. Friend behind me pointed 
out with great truth how entirely the 
Corn Law before that period had failed in 
maintaining the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural interest. There was at that time 
a Corn Law with a sliding scale, of which 
the object was to keep wheat at 85s. a 
quarter, instead of which it fell to 35s. a 
quarter. What has been the state of 
things since the repeal of the Corn Laws ? 
My hon. Friend behind me has truly said 
that there was a period of prosperity be- 
tween 1850 and 1873—that fatal year 1873, 
when he says the bimetallic link was 
broken. But he must allow me to remind 
him that the prosperity continued until 
a later date than that. I had a Return 
the other day from the Inland Revenue De- 
partment showing that the rental of Eng- 
land reached its high water-mark in 1880 
—seven years after that miserable catas- 
trophe of the breach of the bi-metallic 
link. Now mark this. Though you 
had during the greater part of those pre- 
vious periods a condition of things which 
was full of distress, yet, at all events, 
you had in power during that time a 
Party and a Parliament which were pre- 
dominantly the friends of the agricultural 
interest. Were they able to prevent the 
sore distress which then existed? Idonot 
want to incur the reproach that I have 
bestowed no care or attention on this 
question. I have done my best to study 
it, and if I might be permitted to recom- 
mend a book to any gentleman who 
2F 
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desires to know the true history of the 
question, I may say I do not know a 
better one than Mr. Spencer Walpole’s 
work respecting the period between 1816 
and 1845. He has made a most careful 
and accurate examination of the facts 
during that period. There is another 
book which I daresay most Members of 
this House are conversant with, and which 
gives one of the most life-like pictures 
of the history of Engiand at that time. I 
refer to Cobbett’s Rural Rides through 
England, in which pictures are given of 
a state of affairs which many agricultural 
agitators desire to return to. There 
one may learn what the condition of the 
landlord was in the “ good old days,” what 
the condition of the farmer was, and, above 
all, what the condition of the labourer 
was. There are people who go about 
the country saying, “ Oh, give us a high 
price for corn, and the labourer will have 
high wages.” When you had a high 
price for corn had the labourer high 
wages ? When corn was 120s. a quarter 
what was the condition of the labourer ? 
I know an old man in the New Forest 
who told me that in those days of 


high prices his wages were Is. a day. 


Those were times when every com- 
modity upon which the poorer classes 
lived was double its present price. It 
was not corn alone that was dear, 
but every article of consumption— 
cheese, clothes, sugar, tea—which, of 
course, was beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes—and so on. There was 
no article whatever of which the price 
was not nearly double what it is at 
present. 1 will undertake to say that 
the wages of labour have increased, 
certainly upon the average, 50 per cent. 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Well, if we have the wages of the 
labouring classes 50 per cent. higher, and 
if every article he consumes is about half 
the former price, that at all events, what- 
ever else we may deplore, is a condition 
of things at which every man in this 
country must rejoice. I have here a 
Table published by Mr. Giffen in his 
inaugural address to the Statistical 
Society in 1886. It gives the wages of 
the agricultural labourer 50 years ago, 
when Protection was perhaps at its 
greatest height, and when agricultural 
distress was very rife in the country, and 
compared them with the wages of the 
present day. I will give a few of the 
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Surrey, the wages were 10s. 6d., while at 
present they are 16s. In Sussex they 
were 10s., and are now 14s. In Wiltshire 
—and I will call the special attention of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. Long) 
opposite to this—they were 8s., and are 
now 12s. In Dorset they were 7s. 6d., 
and are now 12s. 6d. In Wales they 
were 7s, 6d., and now in many parts of 
the Principality are double that figure. 
In Scotland they have been greatly 
increased, and even in Ireland I am glad 
to say they are higher than they have 
been. I was very glad to read the 
declaration made by the late Prime 
Minister of England (Lord Salisbury) at 
Liverpool on behalf of the great historical 
Party of which he is the honoured chief 
—namely, that he at least would never 
consent to putting a tax upon the food of 
the people. Let us-approach the agri- 
cultural question upon that footing as a 
basis. I will assume that it is also 
common ground that we are not going to 
deal with this great question by tamper- 
ing with the currency of the country. 
These two principles being admitted, you 
may proceed to some safe inquiries as to 
what can be done to relieve agricultural 
distress. If you demand that you shall 
be relieved from. taxation in one form, it 
lies with you to suggest on whom you 
should put the taxation of which you 
yourselves desire to get rid. One 
suggestion was made. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is always obliged for 
anything from any quarter, and I shall 
be glad to receive in more definite form 
the proposal which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) thought would not be very 
acceptable to the brewers. [Mr. CuapLin 
was understood to indicate dissent]. 
Well, the right hon, Gentleman remarked 
that he did not know how the brewers 
would like his proposal. I should like 
to know exactly what the proposal is 
which he thinks the brewers might not 
like, because I think that if such a 
proposal were laid before the Committee 
something might be made of it. I would 
suggest to the right hon, Gentleman that 
when the Committee is appointed he 
should bring before it the tax which he 
seems desirous of placing upon the 
shoulders of the brewers. They are very 
broad shoulders, and I should not wonder 
if he was able to make something of such 
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a proposal. One of the first duties of 
the Committee will be to examine into 
the question of agricultural distress, and 
to consider the remedies which should be 
adopted. As I have said, most of the 
proposals which have emanated from 
gentlemen from the other side of the 
House appear to me to be open to a great 
deal of criticism, and require to be very 
largely discussed. I have said already 
what I think about the currency pro- 
posals. I would remind my hon. Friend 
behind me that during the period which 
he regards as the prosperous period of 
English agriculture—from 1850 to 1873 
—the price of corn at times ruled very 
low. In 1851 the average price of 
wheat was 38s. In 1852 it was 40s., 
and in 1864 it was again 40s. This 
was the period which my hon. Friend 
said had been made so abundantly 
prosperous by abundant discoveries of 
gold. 

Mr. EVERETT : 
Gentleman must pardon me. 
discoveries began in 1849. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
last figure I gave—namely, 1864, will 
cover the term he prescribes, and I would 
point out to him that during the period 
at which the average price was 40s. the 
whole advantage of the bimetallic sys- 
tem in France was in full opera- 
tion. Low prices are not the result 
of any monetary system. They arise 
from very different causes. I once saw 
a sentence on this subject which seems 
to me to be absolutely true — namely, 
that low prices are the result of the 
ingenuity of man. You are constantly 
devising new methods of manufacture. 
You discard the old and expensive pro- 
cesses. You use the steam plough and 
other labour-saving methods, and you 
produce articles more cheaply than before. 
You develop new countries, and are eager 
for new Empires with new markets. 
But if they are going to buy your goods 
what are they going to send you back 
again ? Perhaps wheat, to compete with 
yon in your own markets. And then 
you complain, as you are complaining 
of the abundance of Indian wheat at the 
present time. The large imports of 
Indian corn into this country are not 
the result of the monetary system ; they 
are the result of having made railways 
in India, the result of lower fteights, and 
of the fact that ships come through the 
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Suez Canal. You want to make things 
cheaper by lowering railway rates, but 
when you have come to the last point of 
development of your resources for lessen- 
ing the cost of production, you say, 
“ Let us invent some method of undoing 
all we have done, so as to make things 
dearer if we can.” I see my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) in his place, and I would refer 
to what was said on this very question 
in the non-Bimetallic Report— 


Gracious Speech. 


“Take, for example, the case of wheat. The 
increase in the supply during recent years in 
many parts of the world, but especially on the 
American Continent and in India, has been 
enormous. This has been due in a great mea- 
sure to the fact that vast territories, consisting 
in some cases of virgin soil, have been opened 
up by the construction of railways. and become 
the means of creating supplies largely in excess 
of the needs of those engaged in their produc- 
tion. In addition to this, the cost of transit 
from these countries to other parts of the world 
has very much diminished. The development 
of railways to which we have alluded has pro- 
ceeded with striking rapidity during the last 
15 years, especially in America and India, and 
in the latter case the opening of the Suez Canal 
has exercised a great influence in the same 
direction. The diminished cost of transport is 
also partly due to increased competition for the 
carrying of goods. Shipbuilding has at times 
proceeded at a greater rate than the increase of 
the commodities to be carried. Not only so, 
but the same quantity of wheat can now be 
carried, owing to improvements in machinery, 
with less expenditure of fuel and the employ- 
ment of considerably less labour. All these 
things contribute to enable the markets of the 
world to be stocked at much less cost, and the 
wheat thus to be sold at a lower price.” 


That is really the cause of the fall in 
prices. The cause is greater competi- 
tion—it is the development of the means 
of production, and I suppose that 
that is due to a restricted currency, 
which is really, in my opinion, one 
of the greatest delusions in the world. 
I have endeavoured to show the 
House that there are very large ques- 
tions involved in this matter, and that 
you cannot alter the burdens of one 
class without considering whether these 
burdens may not fall on another class. 
We are anxious to go into this matter in 
a most sympathetic and deliberate spirit 
with a most sincere desire to do every 
thing that can properly and fairly be 
done with due regard to the interests 
of the community at large, in order to 
relieve the distressed condition of agri- 
culture. We are conscious that}the 
great interest of agriculture is ;now 
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severely suffering, and all Parties and 
all Members of this House are bound to 
feel and show the greatest consideration 
for that suffering. It is by that senti- 
ment that the Government is actuated 
— it is in that spirit they propose this 
Committee. They desire to remit this 
grave matter to the hands of a body 
of men most capable of taking it into 
consideration, in the hope that it may 
lead to a just and satisfactory result. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said 
he did not propose to stand between the 
House and the Division for more than 
one moment, but as he represented a 
very extensive agricultural district in 
Ireland, he believed he would not be 
doing the duty which he promised those 
who sent him to Parliament if he did 
not take the opportunity of saying that 
he regretted very much that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland could not see his 
way to give greater encouragement than 
he did to the Irish Members who had 
drawn his attention to the serious state 
of affairs consequent on the inability of 
the people to pay their judicial rents in 
full. He wished to point out that 


though it might be said that no remedy 
had been suggested to the Government 
for the existing agricultural depression 
in England, it could not be said with 
regard to Ireland, because the Govern- 
ment had been asked by the Irish Repre- 


sentatives to undertake as soon as 
possible to deal with the question of the 
judicial rents. In 1887 a measure was 
passed by the House having for its 
vbject the temporary revision of the 
judicial rents. What he now asked the 
Chief Secretary to do was to take into 
consideration the fact that there was 
unquestionably—for it was beyond dis- 
pute—an inability on the part of many 
of the farmers of Ireland to pay these 
Judicial rents in full. The Chief Secre- 
tary had stated that while it might 
possibly be that such a measure might 
have to be introduced, as at present 
advised he was not prepared to introduce 
it, nor—and this was what alarmed him 
(Mr. Redmond)—to support any Bill of 
the kind. He could only say that he 
regretted that determination of the Go- 
vernment; for, while he admitted 
the inconvenience to the Government 
with a large programme to add 
another item to that programme, 
he thought a Bill for the temporary 
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revision of the judicial rents would 
have the support of practically the entire 
Irish representation, and would pass 
rapidly through the House without inter- 
fering in any way with the programme 
of the Government. He believed that if 
the matter was not speedily dealt with 
it would give rise to other troubles in 
Treland, which would sooner or later 
force themselves upon the attention of 
the Government. In 1886 the inability 
of the people to pay the judicial rents 
was pointed out, but it was neglected by 
the late Government, with the result that 
in 1887 they were forced to revise the 
rents after a good deal of damage had 
been done in Ireland, which might have 
been avoided had the Government taken 
the matter in} hand in time. All he 
wanted the Chief Secretary to do was to 
find out through his officials in Ireland 
whether in Clare, as in other parts of the 
country, there was this inability to pay the 
judicial rents, and if he found the state- 
ment was true, to provide the remedy. He 
thought it necessary to warn the Chief 
Secretary, so far as the district which he 
represented was concerned, and he couid 
do no more, 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 232 ; 
Noes 272.—(Division List, No. 2.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


*Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : Mr. Speaker, I rise to move as an 
Amendment to the Address, at end, to 
add— 

“ And, further, we humbly desire to express 
our regret that Your Majesty has not been 
advised when dealing with agricultural de- 
pression to refer also to the industrial depression 
now prevailing, and the widespread misery, due 
to large numbers of the working class being unable 
to find employment, and direct Parliament to 
legislate promptly and effectively in the in- 
terests cf the unemployed.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the Speech 
of Her Majesty should refer to one 
section of industrial distress and leave 
the other altogether unnoticed, and there 
are some of us who think that if the 
interests of the landlords were not bound 
up so closely with the agricultural de- 
pression, the reference even to the agri- 
cultural labourers would not have 
appeared in the Queen’s Speech. The 
proposal which I submit to the House 
is not one of those referred to by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Government as having “ neither point 
nor issue,” and it is my intention to take 
the sense of the House upon it. The 
question of the unemployed is to 
me of such importance that I would 
be unfaithful and untrue to every 
election promise I made if I did not 
insist on it receiving due considera- 
tion at the hands of any Govern- 
ment which may be in Office. As 
to the extent of the evil which passes 
under the term “the unemployed,” the 
monthly statement issued by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade— 
based on the returns made by the leading 
Trade Unions of the country — show 
that in those trades making returns 10 
per cent. of their members are in receipt 
of out-of-work pay. That means that 10 
per cent. of the well-to-do artizan class, 
who are members of their trades unions, 
are unable to find employment because of 
the depression in trade. If we take the 


number of industrial workers, as it is 
usually taken, at 13,000,000, it will be seen 
that this 10 per cent. means 1,300,000, 
when applied to the workers generally ; but 


we have to remember that behind the 
workers are their wives and children and 
others dependent upon them. Professor 
Marshall, who is a Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, stated 
inferentially the other day that 10 per 
cent. of the population of the country 
might be reckoned as the surplus popu- 
lation. Thatis to say, that for 10 per 
cent. of the population no provision is 
made to enable them to earn for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them 
the necessaries of life. Well, if that 
statement be true, it means that 4,000,000 
of the inhabitants of these islands are 
without visible means of subsistence, not 
because of any fault on their part, but 
because our present land and industrial 
system denies them the opportunity of 
working for a living. In London alone 
it is estimated by those best able to form 
a judgment that 50,000 men are unem- 
ployed. This does not refer to those 
who are casually employed, and it does 
not refer to those usually spoken of as 
loafers and criminals. It refers ex- 
clusively to bona fide working-men who 
have been thrown out of employment in 
consequence of bad trade. We have in 
addition to these—and I trust the House 
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even in the interest of the loafer and the 
criminal—we have in addition to these 
figures 300,000 who are classed as casual 
workers—as loafers and criminals—men 
whose earnings are intermittent and 
under 18s. per week. These figures, let 
me say again, refer to Londen alone. In 
addition to these, we have close on 
400,000 whose earnings are under 21s, 
per week. In Liverpool the number of 
men unemployed who have reported 
themselves is 7,000; in Glasgow 
15,000 ; in Hull 6,000; in Birmingham 
5,000; in Sunderland 4,000; in Derby 
2,000; in Stockton 1,500. I think, 
Sir, that these men have a right to look 
to this House for assistance in finding 
employment. It was stated in the 
House yesterday that the laws of this 
country permitted manufactures to be 
brought into the country from wherever 
they could be produced with the 
greatest cheapness. I admit that is so, 
and I do not object to its being so; but 
I submit that if the laws of this country ~ 
are so framed as to throw men out of 
employment it is the duty of this House 
to enable these men to provide them- 
selves with the means of subsistence. 
Can that be done ? Remember that this 
question not only affects those out-of- 
work, but also those workers who are in 
employment. I believe all the horrors of 
sweating, of low wages, of long hours, 
and of deaths from starvation, are directly 
traceable to the large numbers of people 
who are totally unemployed or only 
casually employed. The worker in the 
workshop is fettered by the thought 
that outside his workshop gates there 
are thousands eager and willing to step 
into his shoes should he be dismissed in 
consequence of any attempt to improve 
his position. I therefore submit that 
in dealing with the problem of the un- 
employed we are dealing with the whole 
industrial problem, and those who object 
to long hours being limited by Act 
of Parliament should at least aid us in 
providing means for the absorption of 
the unemployed in order to give the 
workers employed a free hand in shortening 
the hours of labour without the aid 
of the Legislature. 1 know that 
the difficulty is to find a remedy 
for what everyone admits to be 
an evil of no _ little magnitude, 
Quite a number of remedies have been 
proposed and discussed. Amongst others, 
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emigration long held the field ; but ‘it 
has been found that emigration is not a 
cure for the evil, that emigration sends 
out of the country the best part of our 
working-classes — the thrifty, prudent, 
sober and intelligent workers, the very 
men whom we desire to keep at home ; 
and that we get in exchange for them 
the Jew, the poor degraded workers of 
the Continent, who come here to fill the 
vacuum left by our own people who 
leave our shores. But. even emigration 
will not long avail as aremedy. America 
with all its broad acres is closing the 
door as rapidly as it may against the 
immigrant from all lands, and what is 
true of that land is true of many others. 
It may be said, however, that there is 
plenty of room in Canada. But in the 
Canadian industrial centres the unem- 
ployed problem exists as well as here, 
and if there is plenty of room in Canada 
it would be well for Canada to settle her 
own unemployed problem. It is also said 
that a turn for the better in trade will 
again absorb the unemployed. But I 


ask, is it right for this House, represent- 
ing as it is supposed to do every section 


of the community, to coldly stand by, 
waiting for the return of good trade, 
while men, women and children are 
literally starving to death ? Our present 
Poor Law system aggravates, but 
does not enable us to grapple 
with the evil, and it is not human 
to expect that the men who are 
suffering will suffer in silence, waiting 
for the return of good trade. Then it 
has been suggested by, amongst others, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, that the increase of municipal 
activity would help to relieve the distress 
now prevailing. I admit that it would 
do so ; but the response to the Circular 
issued by the Local Government Board 
has not been encouraging enough to 
justify any high expectations being 
founded on this movement, and, besides, 
it is not fair to assume that municipal 
activity should be spasmodic in its opera- 
tion, and should depend upon the 
prevalence of bad trade. We want 
municipal activity all the year round, 
and even then it will be found that there 
will be no lack of workers to meet any 
increased demand for labour, My 
Amendment has been objected to because 
it contains no specific proposal for deal- 
ing with the evil. Had it done s0, it 
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would have been objected to still mere, 
because then I am certain that everyone 
who wanted to find an excuse for not 
voting for the Amendment would find it 
in the proposal it contained. I think 
the House will agree with me that we 
have a high authority in this House for 
not disclosing the details of our proposals 
until we are in a position to give effect 
to them, which is not quite in my power 
yet. I wish to say that I have no 
sympathy with, and no intention of 
supporting, any proposal for dealing 
with the unemployed question which 
means a return to Protection. I want 
to make that perfectly clear, in order to 
remove excuses behind which certain 
Members intend to shelter themselves 
when we come to vote on this Amend- 
ment. I would resist as strongly as any 
Member of this House any attempt to 
again impose Protection in any shape 
or form on the trade and commerce 
of our country. It would aggravate 
every social and industrial evil and divert 
the minds of the workers from what I be- 
lieve to be the true solution of this problem, 
But whilst abstaining from making any 
specific proposal in my Amendment, I 
wish to enumerate one or two things 
which the Government might do in order 
to immediately relieve some of the dis- 
tress now prevailing. The Government 
is a very large employer of labour. It 
has its dockyards, its arsenals, and its 
other departments in which large num- 
bers of workers are employed. I have 
had occasion recently to go amongst the 
workers in several of these departments, 
and I heard the gravest complaints made 
against the system of overtime which is 
allowed to prevail in the Government 
Departments. There are two reforms 
which the workers in these departments 
demand, and which, if established, would 
bring credit to the Government, and be 
a slight step in the direction of solving 
the problem of the unemployed. First, 
there is the increase of the minimum 
wage for labourers to 6d. an hour; 
and, secondly, the enactment of a 48 
hours’ week for all Government em- 
ployés. It may be said that the 
workers do not desire these reforms, and 
that it is not the duty of the Government 
to force them upon the workers. I hold 
in my hand a copy of a Petition addressed 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty by the workers under their con- 
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trol, and amongst the demands made in 
that Petition sre the following :-— 

“We pray your Lordships to abolish the 
system of overtime, and to allow extra time 
ouly to be worked in cases of emergency. We 
pray your Lordships to reduce the hours of 
labour to 48 per week by closing the workshops 
at 12 o'clock noon on Saturdays.” 

Then, again, there is the question of 
keeping contracts for Government work 
at home. This House is under an obli- 
gation in that matter despite the answer 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury 
in reply to a question addressed to him 
on the Friday of last week; for by a 
Resolution passed in this House on the 
13th February, 1891, it was declared to 
be the duty of the Government in all 
Government contracts to make provision 
against sweating and all necessary condi- 
tions, to prevent the abuses arising from 
sub-letting of work, and to ensure the 
payment of the wages current in each 
trade for competent workers. I submit 
to the Government that it is not con- 
sistent with the spirit of that Resolu- 
tion to go to Bavaria, or anywhere 
else outside Great Britain, for the sup- 
plies of the Post Office. The Govern- 
ment have no means of ascertaining whe- 
ther this Resolution has been applied on 
the part of the firms with whom they 
deal abroad. Dealing with firms at 
home they would know whether the 
terms of the Resolution were enforced ; 
and if they were not enforced, they would 
know how to apply the remedy. But 
when they go with their work to other 
lands, they pass beyond the sphere of 
their own influence, and are powerless to 
carry out the spirit of the Resolution. If 
the Government got their supplies at 
home, additional employment would also 
be given to our own people in the pro- 
duction of those supplies. Then there is 
the case of the Post Office, where there 
have been many reforms, but where there 
is room for many more reforms in the 
direction of shortening the hours of 
labour and employing extra workers. 
Then there is a consensus of opinion that 
the time is ripe for dealing with the hours 
of labourers on railways, in tramways, 
and labourers engaged in modes of transit 
generaily. It has -been estimated by 
competent authorities that were the hours 
of railway servants reduced to eight per 
day employment would be found 
for 150,000 additional working men, 
and that surely is an item worthy 
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of being taken into consideration 
by the Government. The Government 
might also establish what is known as 
home colonies on the idle lands about 
which we have heard so much discussion 
in this House. This is not a question of 
theory, for it has been tried with the 
most satisfactory results. I do not refer 
to the penal and beggar colonies estab- 
lished by some Continental countries ; 
I refer to what has been tried at home. 
Some years ago, at Neweastle, the 
Board of Guardians made provision 
for finding employment for the paupers 
in the workhouse. They were the ordi- 
nary class of paupers, belonging to all 
trades and occupations, and to no special 
trade or occupation. The Guardians set 
them to work, first to pull down and re- 
build the workhouse, which they did to 
the satisfaction of all concerned; and 
afterwards the paupers were set to 
making their own clothing and everything 
necessary for carrying on the workhouse. 
A Report was made on the experiment, 
which stated that in every department 
it was found that the production was far 
more than the house needed. “ Every- 
thing,” said the Report, “in the house is 
made—from an ambulance to a tin plate.” 
The Guardians also put into cultivation 
14 acres of land in their possession, with 
such good results that the net profit on 
the sale of the produce in three years 
was £338. If the Guardians of New- 
castle could do this, is it not reasonable , 
to suppose that every Board of Guardians 
in Great Britain could do the same in 
their own locality ? There is no lack of 
vacant land-—land capable of producing 
for the people who are starving ; and I 
submit that this House, as representing 
the nation, should give these men who 
are out of work the opportunity of em- 
ploying themselves through this system 
of home colonisation. It would prevent 
the fearful demoralisation which being 
out of work never fails to bring in its 
train. One of the most harrowing fea- 
tures connected with the problem of the 
unemployed is not the poverty or the 
hardship they have to endure, but the 
fearful moral degradation that follows 
in the train of the enforced idleness ; and 
there is no more pitiable spectacle in this 
world than the man willing to work, 
who, day after day, vainly 
“ begs a brother of the earth, 
To give him leave to toil.’ 
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I am anxious that the Government 
should have the fullest opportunity 
of getting to work with their legis- 
lative proposals, and I hope that 
one of them will include something at 
least being done for the unemployed, 
because I would again point out that 
this is not merely making provision 
for men out of work during periods 
of bad trade. In every season of the 
year, and in every condition of 
trade, men are unemployed. The pres- 
sure under which industry is carried on 
to-day necessitates that the young and the 
strong and the able should have prefer- 
ence in obtaining employment ; and if the 
young, the strong, and the able are to 
have the preference, then the middle-aged 
and the aged are of necessity thrown 
out upon the streets. We are now dis- 
eussing an Address of Thanks to Her 
Majesty for Her Speech. I want to ask 
the Government what have the unem- 
ployed to thank Her Majesty for in the 
Speech which has been submitted to the 
House? Their case is overlooked and 
ignored ; they, are left out as if they did 
net exist. Their misery and their 


sufferings could not be greater, but there 


is no mention of them in the Queen’s 
Speech. I take it that this House is the 
mouthpiece of the nation as a whole, 
and that it should speak for the nation— 
for the unemployed equally as for the 
well-to-do classes. But this House will 
not be speaking in the name of the 
nation, but only in the name of a section 
of the nation, if something is not done, 
and done speedily, for those people whose 
sufferings are so great, and for whom I 
plead. I observe that a certain section 
of what are called the London Liberal 
Members have declared their intention of 
voting against this Amendment. They 
are, of course, free so to do; but I 
promise them a full exchange value 
for the vote they will give against the 
Amendment. I would remind the Go- 
vernment, too, that what lost them Hud- 
dersfield was the absence of the unem- 
ployed question from their Programme, and 
the absence of a candidate in sympathy 
with labour ; and unless they desire the 
experience of Huddersfield to be repeated 
in the various constituencies where 
vacancies now exist, they would do well 
to give heed to a question which is so 
pressing as the one we are now engaged 
in discussing. I am sure that if the 
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election addresses and election promises of 
gentlemen on both sides of the House 
were examined, it would be found that 
during election contests they had plenty 
of professions of sympathy for the un- 
employed. I ask of them to-day that 
they should translate these professions 
into practice. It is said that this 
Amendment amounts to a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the Government, and 
that, therefore, hon. Members opposite 
will not vote for it. The Government 
that does not legislate for the unem- 
ployed does not deserve the confidence of 
this House; and Members representing 
London constituencies will take care not 
to go to their constituencies with these 
arguments on their lips. If the Queen's 
Speech contained anyreference to this quese 
tion of anything like a satisfactory nature, 
I would not have raised it on the present 
occasion ; but having raised it, I wili, as I 
have said, take the sense of the House 
upon it. It may be pointed out to me 
that the Queen’s Speech does contain 
promises of many great and useful 
measures. That may be so; but if the 
Queen’s Speech did not contain an allu- 
sion to the question of Home Rule, we 
should have an Amendment proposed 
protesting against that omission. The 
unemployed number 4,000,000, which is 
nearly equal to the population of Ireland, 
and am I to be told that # question affect- 
ing 4,000,000 of people—affecting, not 
only their patriotism, or their comfort, but 
affecting their very lives—is of less con- 
sequence than the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland? And if the hon. 
Gentlemen who represent the cause of 
Nationalism in Ireland would have felt 
justified in risking the life of the Govern- 
ment on the question of Home Rule, I 
claim to be more than justified in taking 
a similar risk in the interests of the un- 
employed. I beg, Mr. Speaker, to move 
my Amendment. 

*Cotoner. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) seconded the Amend- 
ment. The condition of trade, agricul- 
ture, and labour in the United Kingdom 
had become, he said, so bad that he had 
determined, in consultation with his con- 
stituents, that it wag his duty, as repre- 
senting an industrial centre, to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of bringing 
the matter to the serious attention of the 
House. In fact, the Amendment which 
he handed in was the first offered at the 
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Table. But when he heard that his hon. 
Friends representing agricultural consti- 
tuencies were anxious to draw special 
attention to the agricultural question, he 
gladly yielded his place to the hon. and 
learned Member for the Ripon Division of 
Yorkshire in order to save the time of 
the House. He also agreed, as his 
Amendment was on the same lines, to 
withdraw his own Amendment and to 
second that which had been so ably 
moved by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South West Ham. Many, how- 
ever, might disagree with the views put 
forward upon that and upon other ques- 
tions by the hon. Member; but he was 
quite certain that every hon. Member 
would heartily recognise his independent 
spirit, and the exceedingly able speech 
he had delivered. He did not pretend 
that he agreed with everything the hon. 
Member said. But the condition of 
affairs at the present time was so bad, 
and there was so much distress, that this 
was not a time to intrude Party con- 
sideration. In a question of this 
character they might agree on some 
points, but there was much with which 
they must agree. He especially agreed 
with the hon. Member's reference to the 
Queen’s Speech, in which he dwe!t upon 
the absence of all reference to the present 
industrial state of the country and the 
deplorable state of labour. That omis- 
sion must have astonished hon, Members 
who heard the Speech delivered from the 
Throne, and would, if he mistook not, be 
interpreted in other parts of the country 
as it had already been in Huddersfield. 
He saw on the Government Bench his 
right hon. Friend and Colleague in the 
representation of Sheffield, who was re- 
sponsible for the trade of the country 
and whose constituents were vitally 
affected, and he did not think that this 
condition of affairs could possibly be 
ignored by him. He would like to 
call attention to a public declara- 
tion made the other day by a 
gentleman who is well known to his 
right hon. Colleague—the President of 
the Federated Trades Council of Sheffield. 
That gentleman publicly declared that 
upwards of 1,000 men were regis- 
tered as out of employment in five days, 
and went on to say— 

“ This, however, did not by any means repre- 


sent the condition of the borough. They would 
have to be counted by thousands, if persons who 
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did not earn 1l5s.a week were added. There 
were hundreds of men in the town who were 
not earning, and did not earn for months, more 
than 6s., or 7s., or 10s. a week. Some of them 
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have as many children as they earn shillings, 
and he thought if this did not open the eyes 
and touch the hearts of men they were either 
callous or had hearts of steel.” 


Then the local organ of the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman declared that 


“there is no demand for labour, either skilled 
or unskilled, as is shown by the fact that not 
one single manufacturer or other employer has 
yet consulted the register.” 


The day before yesterday the Mayor of 
the new City of Sheffield declared 

“that the register contained the names of 
1,002 persons, that he had had it analysed, and 
was bound to say that a very much larger pro- 
portion than he anticipated were respectable 
men out of work in consequence of slackness of 
trade.” 


He need not detain the House at any 
great length in bringing before it the 
actual condition of the trade of the 
country. It was far too well known for 
that. But he was justified in asking his 
right hon. Colleague the President of 
the Board of Trade, across the Floor of 
the House, what was the cause of the 
condition of affairs, and more especially 
what was his remedy. [A laugh.] The 
right hon. Gentieman might laugh at 
the condition of trade, but he took it that 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
well aware. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The hon, Gentle- 
man ought not to make a remark of that 
kind. 

*CoLonEL HOWARD VINCENT said, 
he apologised if he had in any way of- 
fended the right hon. Gentleman. But 
when the right hon, Gentleman audibly 
laughed he was justified in bringing 
that fact to the knowledge of the House. 
He would call his attention to the 
statistics of trade and navigation for the 
year 1892. These showed how the ex- 
ports of British and Irish produce were last 
year fully £20,000,000 less than in 1891, 
and fully £36,000,000 less than in 1890. 
The exports of textiles fell in these two 
years by £12,000,000 sterling ; metals 
and articles manufactured therefrom fell 
£10,000,000, and other manufactured 
articles, including machinery,  mill- 
work, and apparel, showed a loss of 
£8,500,000. He would be curious to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman re- 
garded these figures with complacency, 
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and regarded with satisfaction the fact 
that the imports from foreign countries 
in 1892, mainly competing with home 
labour, and retained here for consumption, 
amounted to £359,000,000, whereas the 
total exports were only £227,000,000, a 
considerable proportion going to British 
possessions. ‘There was a_ difference 
between the imports and the exports 
of uo less than £132,000,000, or 
£136,000,000 at the prices of 1891, 
being £39,000,000 more than in 1890. 
He knew sdme hon. Gentlemen con- 
tended that the excess of imports over 
exports was rather an advantage to the 
country than otherwise. In that case 
the condition of trade and labour must be 
more prosperous at the present time 
than in 1890. He would not trouble the 
House with many more figures on this 
branch of the question. He would only 
say that an eminent statistician had 
ealeulated that the decline in trade 
in 1892 amounted to eight per cent. 
over 1891, and to 14 per cent. over 1890. 
Some hon. Members might say this was a 
mere question of value, and not of quan- 
tity, but he would point out that the ex- 
port of iron had fallen by 500,000 tons in 
weight, or 16 per cent., and by £5,000,000 
sterling in value, or 19 per cent. The 
result was bad for the capitalist and the 
manufacturer. But that was nothing 
compared with the effect upon the 
industrial masses of the country, who 
had to earn daily wages in order that 
they might obtain daily food. ‘The last 
Report of the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, whose supercession as 
Commissioner of Labour would be 
regretted by many hon. Members, showed 
that 23 unions, with 279,361 members, 
had, on the 3lst of December, 28,453, or 
10°2 per cent. out of employment. What 
a contrast these figures presented to 
those of the corresponding month of 1889, 
when only 1°65 per cent. were out of 
employment. But if this was the condi- 
tion of things inthe highly-skilled trades, 
how much worse was it among the 
millions of unskilled workmen who repre- 
sented fifteen-sixteenths of the labour 
world. Masters hesitated to dispense 
with the services of trained artificers, but 
they never hesitated, in times of bad 
trade, to dismiss unskilled men, who 
could be obtained when wanted in any 
number. The House would be glad to 
hear the views of the hon. Member for 
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Battersea (Mr. John Burns). That hon, 
Gentleman had recently stated that the 
Official Returns of the unemployed were 
too optimistic, and had said that 20 per 
cent. of the ironmoulders, 13 per cent. of 
the boilermakers, 15 per cent. of the engi- 
neers, ship-builders, and kindred trades, 
and 15 to 40 per cent. of the tinplate 
workers, were in November out of employ- 
ment. He might mention the terrible 
depression in the shipbuilding trade. 
That this was largely dependent for its 
prosperity upon our export trade was 
proved by the fact that although the gross 
imports in 1892 amounted to 423 millions, 
or 435 millions at the prices of 1891, a 
gain in quantity of 14 millions, there were, 
according to the Dundee Courier, 578 
ships laid up at the present time involving 
the loss of employment to 8,000 persons, 
and the loss of £50,000 a month in wages. 
It had been truly said that the ruinous 
state of agriculture had flooded the towns 
with the rural population. Instead of 
half the population, as in France, being 
maintained by agriculture, the rural popu- 
lation in this country was’ diminishing. 
The last Census Returns showed that in 
271 districts out of 632 there was a 
decline in the population in 1891, as com- 
pared with 1881. He did not propose to 
inquire too closely into the causes of this 
state of affairs in trade, agriculture, and 
labour. He refrained from doing so 
not because he hesitated or had any doubt 
on the subject, but because the subject 
was too terribly serious for thousands of 
men, women, and children to introduce 
into the consideration of it all the bigotry 
and prejudice of an abstract and political 
economy repudiated in every other land. 
Although it might be true that the con- 
dition of affairs in other countries might 
not be all that was satisfactory, it was 
certain that in an industrial sense the 
United Kingdom was in afar worse posi- 
tion than France, Germany, or the United 
States of America. It was difficult indeed 
to see in what direction the First Lord of 
the Treasury, if he condescended to vary 
the Parliamentary routine by thinking of 
trade, agriculture, and labour, would bid 
the suffering masses look for comfort. 
There was no probability of the M‘Kinley 
Tariff, which had played such havoe in 
Sheftield and South Wales, being repealed 
or reduced before 1894, if then. Under it, 
not only had free imports increased by 
200,000,000 dollars, but twelve reci- 
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procity treaties had been already 
concluded, securing for American 
goods in some of our best markets a 
reduction either of the whole duty, or 25 
per cent. of duty levied on British goods, 
while we were debarred by old treaties 
from reciprocity arrangements with our 
Colonies. There was no probability of 
the repeal of the French Tariff, the de- 
liberate object of which was declared by 
his right hon. Colleague (Mr. Mundella), as 
Chairman of the Trades and Treaties 
Committees, to be the injury of British 
‘trade. American Democrats were very 
silent now about tariff reform, and, as he 
learnt the other day, on every hand in 
the French Parliament and the Bureau 
du Travail, any move towards greater 
freedom for the foreigner, either in his 
person or his products, was not within 
the sphere of French practical polities. 
Nor was this much to be wondered at ; 
for last year American exports increased 
by £34,000,000 over 1890, while ours 
declined by £36,000,000. French ex- 
ports only diminished by £280,000, or 
about a seventieth of our decline, while the 
importation of foreign manufactured 
goods, instead of increasing, as with us, 
declined by 58,000,000 francs, and only 
amounted to £24,000,000, as compared 
with our £80,000,000. The exports of 
France to England  inereased by 
£2,000,000, and the imports from England, 
already only a third of the exports, de- 
clined £1,000,000. The exports of Ger- 
many also in 1892 only declined £589,000, 
compared with our £20,000,000. He 
had just seen Mr. James Baker, the 
author of a most valuable handbook, 
“Our Foreign Competitors,” who had 
just returned from a visit to the manu- 
facturing centres of Germany, and who 
informed him in conversation that in 
that country “There is poverty, of 
course, but there is not the squalid 
poverty which we had, in the United 
Kingdom.” Moreover, we were in 
imminent risk of reducing ourselves to 
complete dependence upon the foreigner for 
our food supplies, a state of affairs from 
which Mr. Cobden himself shrunk, with 
well justified apprehension. The amend- 
ment was a large measure in the direc- 
tion of the views of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations, the dele- 
gates to which last mouth at Sheffield 
determined to adopt the advice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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East Manchester and look at these 
matters as they affected the welfare of the 
country, and not as mere electioneerers. 
While the Liverpool Conference con- 
tented itself with the dry bones of the 
Newcastle Programme—whatever that 
may be—the Conservative Conference 
declared its hearty acceptance of the 
doctrine laid down by Lord Salisbury, 
that— 

“The first function of Government, its 
most vital and imperative duty, is to care for 
the vast industry whose prosperity or depres- 
sion means the difference between health and 
disease, a life of hope and a life of despair, to 
millions of our toiling fellow-countrymen.” 


Gracious Speech. 


It was in consequence of that declaration 
that he seconded the Amendment. He 
asked the attention of the President 
of the Board of Trade to that return 
which, in response to a Motion of the 
Member for Oxford University, had been 
laid on the Table of the House, entitled 
“ Deaths from Starvation in the County 
of London.” He agreed with the hon. 
Member for South-West Ham when he 
said that much of the distress of this 
country was due to the laws of this 
country. He did not hesitate to say 
that the deaths of these 30 _per- 
sons—28 adults—in the County of 
London in 1892, the unjust fiscal laws of 
the country were at least accessories 
before the fact, and it was to prevent 
tens of hundreds sharing a similar fate, 
and to remove this weight of the want 
of employment, lowness of wages, and 
this industrial depression, that he begged 
to second the Motion of the Member for 
West Ham. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
—* And, further, we humbly «desire to express 
our regret that Your Majesty has nof been * 
advised when dealing with agricultural depres- 
sion to refer also to the industrial depression 
now prevailing, and the widespread misery, 
due to large numbers of the working class being 
unable to find employment, and to direct that a 
Bill be laid before Parliament with the object 
of legislation promptly and effectively in the in- 
terests of the unemployed.” —(WVr. Keir-Hardie.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. W. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth) said he sympathised with the 
object which the Member for West 
Ham had in view in moving this Amend- 
ment, and he recognised the importance 
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of the statement he had made with regard 
to the sufferings arising from want of 
employment. But the Amendment 
appeared to him to be a Vote of 
Censure on the Government. It did 
not contain any practical suggestion 
which the Government might adopt, in 
case it should be sanctioned by the House. 
The Radicals and Liberals of London 
have co-operated to place in power a 
Goverament with a programme which 
largely deals with the depression of 
trade, and he could not see 
either the justice or the wisdom of 
taking the course of placing that 
Government in power ou the programme 
indicated, which they had undertaken to 
carry out, and then depriving them of the 
opportunity of presenting their pro- 
gramme to the House. Such a course was 
an injustice to the Government, and also 
unwise in the interests of labour. If there 
could be any effect from the Motion of 
the hon. Member, it would be merely to 
extend an inquiry into the cause of 
the depression of trade. Inquiry, how- 
ever, was frequently used as a means of 
obstruction. It was perfectly clear what 
were the causes of the depression in 
trade. They must remember that they 
wanted not merely employment but also 
the products of employment, and they 
found that of the products of agriculture 
33 per cent. were at present confiscated 
by the landlords, and the landlord’s tax 
on building operations was 66 per cent. 
Thus the use of land was restricted, and 
the employment of labour was diminished. 
He was not generally given to compli- 
menting landlords, but he must say this— 
that in proportion to their duties the 
capacity of lendlords was _ greater 
than that of any other class in 
the community. Their duty was to 
‘receive rent, and their capacity in that 
respect was unlimited. Seven shillings 
and sixpence was being paid for agricul- 
tural land, and £30,000 per acre per annum 
was being paid in that much miscalled 
place, Cheapside. The larger or the 
smaller amount was taken with equal 
facility, and these exactions were the 
chief cause of the depression and 
suffering so ably depicted by the hon. 
Member for West Ham. The Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves to do 
something to lessen those large demands 
made by idle landlordism oa the industry 
of the country. He was aware that the 
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Government had not fully set forth their 
programme in the Queen’s Speech, and 
that most important items had not been 
specifically mentioned in the House, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget would doubtless provide for the 
payment of Members and for the taxation 
of ground values, in order that the burden 
of taxation should be lightened, 
The Mover and Seconder of the Amend- 
ment were not exactly a double-barrelled 
gun, but they were like a gun that went 
off both ways, and it was rather interest- 
ing to see how each repudiated the 
doctrines held by the other. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
Only some of them. 

*Mr. W. SAUNDERS: When Pro- 
tection was in operation, the landlords and 
tenant farmers met, and decided that the 
wages of the labourer must be reduced. 
In Wiltshire the decision was that wages 
must be reduced from 7s. to 6s. per 
week, and that was done. That was 
done under Protection and as a conse- 
quence of Protection. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield might just as well try to 
whistle birds from a tree as invite the 
agricultural labourers back to Protection. 
Where trade was free English artizans 
could beat the whole world, and beat it 
four times over. Although they had 
landlords they had not as yet created 
water-lords ; trade on the seas was free, 
and under these conditions the British 
people built last year four times as much 
tonnage of ships as the whole of the rest 
of the world put together. The land of 
the country was not developed to one- 
third of its capacity, and yet our working- 
men had to go to a distance of 3,000 or 
4,000 miles in order to grow our food. 
The whole question of agricultural 
wages was a question of landlordism. 
What did they find in regard to building 
in London? Idle landlordism obtained 
a value equal to £400,000,000, and the 
builders: received only £200,000,000 for 
all their work. It was impossible for 
the working classes of London to obtain 
sufficient house accommodation for sani- 
tation or decency so long as this system 
prevailed. The evils described by the 
Mover of the Amendment were the result 
of want of proper house accommodation, 
and if proper house accommodation could 
be provided on fair terms there would be 
no lack of employment. Now a man 
with a family had to content himself with 
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one room at 4s. per week, 2s. of which 
went to the ground landlord. To ex- 
amine the question of wages more clearly, 
he directed attention to a Memorandum 
recently presented to the London County 
Council by Sir Thomas Farrer, who said 
that in agricultural districts they found 
agricultural labourers who were in 
receipt of from 10s. to 12s. per week, 
and these men were able to plough and 
sow and reap, and to tend animals 
skilfully and well. What was the 
meaning of 10s. and 12s. per week to 
able, intelligent men? It meant that 
they obtained the services of those 
men and did not give them sufficient 
wages to provide more than _ two- 
thirds of the food necessary to maintain 
them and their families in the workhouse. 
It was not that the land did not produce it, 
for they had complete evidence to the con- 
trary. A striking fact was mentioned a 
few days ago by Lord Carrington, who 
adopted the just and righteous policy of 
letting land to the workmen on his 
estate at the same rent as in the case 
of large farmers; and what was the 
result of this liberal policy ? He found 


that for the profit of a small farm, 


after charging it with wages at 15s. 
per week, and with every expense, 
the profit was not less than £6 8s. 
per acre, and that with five acres of land, 
in addition to 15s. per week wages, he 
obtained a profit of £30 per annum, 
together equal to 26s, per week. It was the 
custom of landlords to refuse land to 
agricultural labourers,and if it was let to 
them they were usually charged three or 
four times as much as was charged to the 
rent of the landlords. In his own 
county land was let at 7s. 6d. per acre 
to farmers, who put a barbed fence 
round it and kept one man on a farm of, 
say, 500 acres; whereas five acres 
of that land would maintain a family 
in comfort. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford said, 
for the depression which existed not only 
in agriculture but in other industries, 
what was wanted was the removal of 
the great pressure on gold. He 
quite agreed with that, but he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware of the enormous pressure on gold 
caused by the landlord system. It took 
£500,000 worth of gold every day to 
pay the landlords’ demand on the industry 
of the country, The landlord would 
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feel offended if one accused him of doing 
anything. He recognised that he existed 
on the industry of others, and it would 
do no injustice if they adopted 
measures by which he (the landlord) 
would have to get his living by 
industry. Referring again to the 
Amendment introduced by the Member 
for West Ham, he wished to point out 
that they had in power a Government 
which had made iarge promises. He 
sincerely hoped those promises would be 
carried out. They knew they would 
be resisted to the uttermost by the 
privileged classes in this country. 
The Government had obtained a great 
deal of earnest support from the 
working classes. They would be 
obliged to move in the line of the 
least resistance or of most propulsion. 
They were about to make a great change 
—not a mere political change. It was 
not a mere question of the extension of 
the suffrage, but they were going to 
attack two hundred years of accumu- 
lated injustice. Fer that period all 
our legislation had been in favour of 
the landlord until the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian intro- 
duced the Land Act for Ireland, and what- 
ever he may accomplish in future his 
name would go down to posterity as that 
of one who had changed the direction of 
legislation from injustice to equity. He 
(Mr. Saunders) sincerely hoped that the 
House would not assent to the Amend- 
ment. It would be a misfortune if they 
were to interrupt the Government in 
their efforts directed to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the country. 
He trusted that, on the contrary, they 
would have the support of every earnest 
Radical in the Kingdom. 

*Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) congratulated the Member for West 
Ham on his manly, straightforward and 
temperate speech in moving the Amend- 
ment, and said he was much pleased to find 
that they had returned to that House a 
genuine Representative of the working 
elasses. Be their politics what they might, 
be they Liberal or Conservative, such Re- 
presentatives would be always welcome. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last in 
the Debate set out for the purpose of 
discussing one question, and he avoided 
it by discussing another. He got up to 
discuss the question of the unemployed, 
and went on to a denunciation of land- 
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lordism. How this affected the question 
of the unemployed it was difficult to see. 
The hon. Member said it was a question, 
to a large extent, of the want of proper 
house accommodation, and that if there 
were plenty of house accommodation 
there would be no lack of employment. 
In other words, these starving people of 
London were crying out for bread, and 
the hon. Gentleman offered them house 
accommodation. The observation of the 
hon. Gentleman that Jandlords and land- 
lordism were at the bottom of the un- 
employed question needed hardly any 
refutation. He said our people had to 
go 5,000 miles in order to grow corn. 
The hon. Member must, however, be 
aware that there were thousands of 
acres of agricultural land in this country 
the rent for which was absolutely nil. 
This proved conclusively that it was not 
a question of rents paid to landlords, but 
that there were deeper causes at work. 
Then the hon. Gentleman said the causes 
of the depression were perfectly clear. 
He (Mr. Bousfield) wished he had the 
clearness of mind of the hon. Gentleman 
on this subject. Unfortunately, he re- 
garded the question as one of the most 


difficult with which anybody could be 
called upon todeal. He would, however, 
r : 
put before the House three causes which, 
in his opinion, contributed to the existing 
distress, although he did not wish to 
speak in any dogmatic way on matters 


of such intricacy. The three causes he 
referred to were: First, the vast in- 
crease in the productive power of our 
population during the last 50 years ; 
secondly, the fluctuation which had 
taken place in some of our inflated 
trades owing to foreign tariffs and 
foreign competition; and, thirdly, the 
shifting of British capital to foreign 
countries without any corresponding 
shifting of our workpeople. It could 
be fairly said that during the last 50 
years the productiveness of the labour of 
our popwation had increased two-fold. 
When one came to think of the enormous 
increase which had taken place in 
machinery, of the enormous amount of 
invention which had been employed, and 
the great extension which had taken 
place in the division of labour, he 
thought it might be fairly said that the 
efforts of a man exercised for eight hours 
now-a-days would do as much as would 
have been done by the efforts of a man 
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exercised for 16 hours 50 years ago. If 
his figures were not correct the principle 
which underlay them must, at all events, 
be conceded. The result was that the 
necessary work for the support of our 
population could be done now-a-days 
in, say, the time in which it could be 
done 50 years ago. If people were 
working the same hours all round, as 
was the case 50 years ago, only half the 
proportion of workers would be required 
to produce the requisites of life. There 
had, however, been a reduction in the 
hours of labour which had to some extent 
absorbed the additional productive power, 
and there had also been an increase 
in the demands of the population 
due to a higher standard of life, which had 
tended to absorb more productive power, 
From year to year the productive power 
of human labour continued to increase, 
and uuless there was a corresponding 
amount of diminution in the hours of 
labour it must necessarily follow that 
there must be a steady increase in the 
number of the unemployed. If one 
could imagine the point being reached 
at which the whole of the produc- 
tion of the country could be carried 
on by machinery with the interven- 
tion of a man here and there, it 
would at once become apparent that 
as the productiveness of labour increased 
it was necessary to diminish the hours of 
labour, and so to spread the work that 
remained to be done over the same num- 
ber of people. These considerations 
he thought accounted for the atti- 
tude of the working classes at the 
present moment on the eight hours ques- 
tion, and justified the demand’ for ample 
discussion. The second point he wished to 
take was that of the influence which 
fluctuation in inflated trades had on the 
question. Here one in a moment touched 
very debateable ground and he had no 
doubt that when he had finished his 
argument he should be called a protec- 
tionist. He was not in the least afraid 
of that, but he wished to make it plain 
that in the suggestion he made, that 
upon all foreign manufactured luxuries 
should be placed an ad valorem duty, his 
object was not to protect home manu- 
facturers but to secure a field for home 
labour. He was a free trader and always 
had been. He believed the free trade 
argument was a perfectly good one— 
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things we could produce to the best ad- 
vantage, that other nations should pro- 
duce those which they could produce to 
the best advantage, and that we should 
exchange our products for others. This 
free trade system had produced an 
enormous improvement in the prosperity 
of the country, although in certain cases 
it had tended rather to the aggrandise- 
ment of capitalists than of workmen. 
There were several industries in this 
country which were inflated beyond 
anything we required for our own 
necessities. The argument for free 
trade held perfectly good so long as our 
international relations remained undis- 
turbed, and so long as the market which 
had led to the inflation of industries still 
remained open. But the moment there 
was a disturbance of international rela- 
tions and some of the channels through 
which the inflated industries flowed became 
stopped by foreign tariffs or otherwise, the 
industries collapsed, and a large number of 
men were thrown out of work. He defied 
anyone to show that this was not the cause 
of a great deal of the want of employ- 
ment. ‘Two well-known instances of the 
state of things he was describing were 
the tin-plate trade of South Wales and 
the Nottingham lace trade, as they had 
been affected by the M‘Kinley tariff. His 
contention was, therefore, that we ought 
as far as possible to encourage the manu- 
facture within our own boundaries of those 
things which were needed to meet our own 
wants, rather than encourage the inflation 
of certain industries in order that we 
might exchange the products for foreign 
goods. How would it hurt anyone 
if there were a tax, for instance, 
on the importation of silk goods ? Those 
who could afford to buy silks would 
have to pay a little more, but it 
would not hurt them to do so, and the 
result would be to render industry to that 
extent stable and independent of foreign 
industries. His third point was the 
shifting of British capital to foreign 
countries without any corresponding 
shifting of our workers. The statistics 
available unfortunately did not show 
what amount of British capital was going 
year by year for investment in foreign 
countries. As our exports amounted to 
£300,000,000 a year and our imports to 
£400,000,000, it appeared as if there 
were a large importation of capital into 
this country. He had never seen any 
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reliable statement as to what was the 
exact meaning of the differenee of 
£100,000,000. It was generally attri- 
buted to the interest on British invest- 
ments abroad, but he had satisfied himself 
that it also included a very large item in 
the way of freights. If all the exports 
and all the imports of every country in 
the world were added together one would 
think they ought to balance. As a matter 
of fact they did not balance, and the 
difference might be taken to be the 
amount of freight paid in transferring 
them from one country to another. That 
need not, however, affect his argument, 
because it was a matter of notoriety that 
from year to year very large amounts of 
British capital were being sent abroad for 
investment. The argument might be 
illustrated in this way : supposing one 
devoted £1,000 at the rate of £1 a week 
to the relief of the unemployed, the 
result was to do no good to anybody 
except to keep the unemployed. Sup- 
posing, however, instead of paying the 
unemployed £1 a week for nothing, one 
employed them to build a house, the 
result would be to keep the same number 
of people for the same period and to have 
a house at the end of the period. 
Suppose they went a step further 
and established a manufactory with 
the necessary plant, they would get 
not only a return for the £10,000, 
but would invest the money in such a 
way as to give permanent employment 
to a number of people. Therefore, it 
was obvious that those who invested 
their money in productive works in this 
country instead of sending it abroad for 
investment did the country a service, 
whilst those who invested their money 
in foreign countries were doing the 
labouring man a disservice. Hence, 
they ought to treat differently incomes 
derived from investments in this country 
and those derived from investments 
abroad. They ought to adopt a differen- 
tial income tax, and tax incomes derived 
from foreign investments at a higher 
rate than incomes derived from capital 
invested at home. People talked of Im- 
perial Federation, but we did not seem to 
get much nearer the ideal. No doubt it 
would be of vital importance to our trade 
if we could establish a real free trade feder- 
ation between ourselves and the Colonies, 
which, if permanent, would relieve us 
from the instability which existed when 
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we as free traders were at the mercy of 
countries that were not free traders. At 
present there was nothing to induce our 
Colonies to enter into co-operation with 
us. But if we had a bond with them 
under which we should exempt incomes 
derived from investments in the Colonies 
from the higher differential income tax, 
and exempt their manufactures from any 
duty, it would form the basis of a real 
Imperial Federation. The Colonies wanted 
British capital for their development, and 
as we had nothing to give them in re- 
turn for free trade, a measure of this 
kind, which would tend to divert the 
flow of British capital from abroad into 
the Colonies, would be looked upon as a 
quid pro quo. When they had done 
what they could to reduce the number of 
unemployed there must always be a cer- 
tain instability of trade, anda certain 
proportion of labourers who, owing to 
the contraction in one branch of trade or 
another, were thrown out of work. It 
was a standing problem—that to which 
the Member for South West Ham had 
particularly addressed himself—how, after 
all, were they to deal with the residuum of 
unemployed that we always had 
with us? He (Mr. Bousfield) thought 
we ought to have some permanent 
machinery to deal with the unem- 
ployed, the conditions of which should 
be twofold. In the first place, it should 
be elastic. Labour should be organised 
in what he might call skeleton bat- 
talions, which might be filled in times 
of distress to their full strength, and 
which might go down again to skeletons 
when employment was plentiful. In the 
second place, the employment given 
should be of a temporary character, and 
not such as to induce the recipients of it 
to remain in it in preference to seeking 
employment elsewhere. There was 
nothing novel in that, because in theory 
they had such an arrangement at present. 
The present Poor Law was a system of 
that kind in theory, but in practice it dis- 
charged no such functions. Nerespectable 
hard-working man cared to go to the poor- 
house to break stones, not that there was 
anything disreputable in breaking stones, 
but that the whole traditions of the thing 
were out of joint. The system had 
become thoroughly discredited. The 
present Poor Law system, in fact, did not 
discharge that function which it was 
supposed to discharge—that of giving 
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employment to everyone who was out of 
employment. He therefore suggested 
the provision of some more permanent 
means of dealing with the case. It was 
always objected that in giving employ- 
ment to the unemployed employed 
labour would be displaced, but that 
statement involved a truth and a 
fallacy. It was a truth that when- 
ever they started a new enterprise 
in an old field, labour was displaced to 
some extent. The fallacy lay in the 
assumption that that constituted a 
reason for not starting new enter- 
prises. New enterprises were necessary 
to provide for the new _ workers 
and to keep pace with the increase 
in the population; and if new enter- 
prises were necessary in the case of 
private individuals, the same thing could 
he said in the case of enterprises started 
by the State. or by a Local Authority, or 
by “General” Booth. In picking out the 
best means of giving employment, of 
course they would choose that which 
would produce the least dislocation in 
existing industries. Put it in this way : 
If 10,000 unemployed were placed upon 
the 6,000 unoccupied acres in Essex that 
were spoken of yesterday, if supplied 
with sufficient capital they would be 
able to produce for one another the 
necessaries of life and would displace 
nobody. He ventured to think that 
every County Council in the country 
should have power, if it wished for it, to 
compete with “General” Booth in the 
experiment of giving work to the unem- 
ployed. If the duty were cast on them, 
or even if they were only permitted to 
deal with the question, they would be 
able to give Parliament most valuable 
assistance in the solution of the problem. 
No doubt some endeavour would have 
to be made to eliminate from the unem- 
ployed the worthless elements. The 
elimination of the loafer, or, as it had 
been put, “the sterilisation of the unfit,” 
was « problem that human ingenuity 
would have to direct itself to in the near 
future, and until they had machinery 
which would enable them to say to a man 
“If you are willing to work there is work 
for you to do” it was impossible to make 
loafing a crime, as it ought to be in this 
Nineteenth Century. In these few words 
he had ventured to sketch—[Laughter]— 
well, he knew hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were burning to get forward with the dis- 
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cussion of certain constitutional changes, 
but it was not inappropriate that some- 
thing, at all events, should be said on 
this problem, which, after all, was a 
burning problem, and which those on his 
side of the House thought more burning 
than some of the questions which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite invited them to con- 
sider. It was true Conservative policy 
to take up these questions that he had 
mentioned—not that he wished to be 
dogmatic in any way. It was true 
Conservative policy to take up this 
matter and thresh it out whilst there was 
yet time—befere what was now a running 
sore in the body politic became a con- 
firmed and chronic disease which might 
end in the loss of a limb, if not in death. 
They were entitled to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they had any alternative 
policy to propose in this question. When he 
was standing at a by-election not long 
ago he put into his address some of the 
things he had said here to-night, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had done 
him the honour to discuss that address, and 
all the right hon. Gentleman could say 
of it was to describe it as “Communistic,” 
and liken it to a fraudulent prospectus. 
They on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House were prepared for having 
their suggestions treated in this way ; 
but they were entitled to ask whe- 
ther the Government proposed to do 
anything in a matter of this kind, or 
whether they were so wedded to their 
programme of constitutional changes of 
one sort or another that they would give 
the House no time to discuss this ques- 
tion. If the Government would even 
engage to give time for serious 
discussion on some of the points that had 
been raised, it might satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment. This 
was a Parliament that undoubtedly con- 
tained an overwhelming majority of 
Members pledged to social reform. It 
was questionable whether there was 
really a majority in the House in favour 
of Home Rule, or in favour of payment of 
Members, or of other matters submitted 
by the Government ; but it was unques- 
tionable that in this Parliament they had 
an overwhelming majority pledged up to 
the eyes in this matter of social reform. 
Instead of having time allowed for the 
discussion of social reform, all their time 
was going to be devoted to this hopeless 
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discussion of Home Rule. Were the 
Government prepared to give them time 
to discuss, at all events, some of these 
matters during the coming months, or 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister mean to treat this great majority 
in favour of social reform as he treated his 
own majority in 1885—namely, to smash 
and pulverise it on the rock of Home 
Rule ? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) said that, in justification of him- 
self, he wished to explain why it was 
that on this question he separated him- 
self from the Party to which he belonged 
and intended to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for West Ham. He 
represented 2 constituency in the East 
End of London, who considered that the 
condition of the unemployed constituted 
a social grievance. He did not think 
there was a meeting during his election 
at which that grievance was not referred 
to, and at which it was not stated that it 
ought to occupy a position of primary 
importance in the consideration of every 
Member of Parliament who might be 
returned. He had pledged himself, will- 
ingly, over and over again, to regard this 
question as second in importance to no 
other question whatsoever—not even the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He understood those 
cheers from hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. But he should like 
to ask them whether or not they thought 
that due consideration of this social ques- 
tion was inconsistent with the due con- 
sideration of the great claims of Ireland ? 
His constituents had returned him to the 
House to represent them on more than 
one subject, and it was out of no 
disregard for the claims of Ireland 
that they gave to the question referred to 
in the Amendment the prominence which 
they had given to it during the past four 
or five years. If he did not fulfil the 
pledge which he gave his constituents he 
conceived that he should be untrue to 
them and untrue to himself. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Members of his own 
Party would not think him unjustified 
in the action he was taking. It was 
necessary, in the first place, to consider 
the depopulation which had been going 
on in the country districts during the 
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past 30 or 40 years. Between 1861 and 
1881 there had been no less a decrease 
than 321,000 labourers employed in the 
conduct of agriculture. That decrease 
had been attributed to agricultural de- 
pression, but that could not be the case, 
looking at the date at which the depopu- 
lation commenced, and to the fact that 
the depression had started much earlier. 
The decrease was not due to the appre- 
ciation of gold. One of the main causes 
stated by the Census Commissioners was 
the application of machinery to agricul- 
tural labour. That, he believed, was one 
main cause. As to the remedy, he could 
only say that it seemed to him that the 
consideration of the facts themselves, 
quite apart from the consideration of the 
cause from which they sprung, pointed 
to a closer and more intimate connection 
between the agricultural labourer and 
the soil than that which existed at 
present. The migration of the agricul- 
tural labourers to the towns intensified the 
existing evils. And the extension of the 
use of machinery, which tended to dis- 
pense regularly and constantly with a 
certain amount of manual labour, took 


place without any aitempt at all being 
made to adjust the condition of the de- 
pressed labourer to the new conditions of 
labour under which he had hitherto found 


employment. The effect of the displace- 
ment might be traced in every industry 
to which machinery was actually applied. 
Tn the case of the textile industries it had 
not been to diminish the number of la- 
bourers actually employed, but to cause a 
substitution of female for male labour. In 
1851 there were 614,000 men employed 
in the textile fabric industries of the 
country, and 604,000 women. In 1881 
there were 538,820 men and 721,000 
women employed ; that was to say, there 
was a diminution of 80,000 men and an 
increase of 117,000 women. That was 
only one illustration of the tendency 
which had been displaying itself in con- 
nection with many of the productive in- 
dustries of the country. There was not a 
single industry of this kind in the 
country in which the use of machinery 
had not had the effect of displacing a 
certain amount of manual labour. The 
question th: 1 arose was, “ What actually 
became of tne labourers who were so 
displaced by this development of me- 
chanical appliances ?” It had been said 
Mr. Macdonald 
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that the making of the machinery from 
which the displacement actually arose 
absorbed the displaced labour, but that 
was absurd, because, if the making of 
the machinery did absorb the labour, the 
machinery itself would be as costly as 
the labour which it displaced. It had 
also been held that the cheapness in 
commodities which resulted from the use 
of machinery tended to promote other 
demands, and new industries to satisfy 
them, which absorbed the displaced 
labour. To some extent this might be 
true, but even if it were it could not be 
said of these industries that they were 
staple in their character, because they 
depended entirely on the wealth that 
overflowed from the staple permanent 
industries of the country. If it were 
true that this depopulation in country 
districts had been going on during the 
past 40 years, and that there had been in 
all our industrial centres a certain dis- 
placement of labour in consequence of 
the development of machinery, and that 
in consequence of these two causes work- 
ing in our social life there had been in 
our labour market a surplus supply of 
labour, it was a fair inference to draw 
that the lack of employment was not to 
be traced to the men who suffered from 
it. He bad heard it stated by an emi- 
nent Professor of Political Economy that 
want of economy was due not to any 
real lack of work, but to lack of capacity 
on the part of workmen who really 
sought employment. He knew from his 
own personal experience that lack of 
capacity did exist, but to trace the want 
of employment solely to lack of capacity 
was grossly unfair to the workmen them- 
selves ; for it was impossible to estimate 
what effect lack of capacity had on 
workmen themselves until they also esti- 
mated what effect idleness had on the 
capacity of the men who suffered from it. 
From his own knowledge of working men 
he was confident that there was nothing 
more morally wasteful than idleness, 
from which so many men suffered. The 
want of the discipline of work with- 
drawn from their lives tended to destroy 
their physical capacity and the moral 
fibre of the working men. Hon. 
Members had to acknowledge that 
the one great discipline of their lives 
was the discipline of work; and they, 
perhaps, had got some _ restraints 
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from the educational advantages they 
had enjoyed which might enable them 
for a time to withstand the influence of 
idleness ; but the ordinary labouring men 
of the country had not this restraint. 
That was the first inference he drew 
from the facts that seemed to present 
themselves. If the lack of employment 
was not to be directly traced to this 
cause then the remedy did not lie in the 
hands of the men, and this fact was of 
the utmost importance when they con- 
sidered the question that had arisen in 
the Amendment. If the lack of labour 
really sprung, as he believed it did 
spring, from causes over which the men 
had no control, then the remedy to be 
effective at all must be found not by the 
men, but by the community whom the 
Government represented. The hon. 
Member who last spoke laid emphasis 
on the fact that a reduction in the hours 
of labour would tend to absorb a certain 
amount of surplus labour ia the country. 
He (Mr. Macdonald) did not, himself, 
think that that effect would follow. The 
chances were that the only effect would 
be not to increase the number of work- 
men employed, but to render the employ- 
ment of those at present at work more 
regular and their position more stable. 
He believed that the object the cotton 
operatives had in view in their attempt 
to obtain a reduction in the hours of 
labour was not that the number of men 
actually engaged in the industry should 
be increased, but that over-production 
should be prevented, and that the con- 
ditions under which the work was done 
should be improved. The same thing 
might be said of other productive in- 
dustries in the country. Instances had 
been related to him in which the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour from 10 to 8 
had not the slightest effect in re- 
ducing the output without, notwithstand- 
ing that there had been no increase in 
the number of workmen. Of course, 
there were industries in which a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labour would mean 
an additional demand for iabour. For 
instance, they could not by machinery do 
the work of a porter on one of the great 
railways, nor could they by machinery do 
the work of an engine-driver. It was 
impossible to drive either an omnibus or 
a tramcar by machinery, and, therefore, 
a reduction in the hours of work would, 
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in such cases, mean an immediate in- 
crease in the demand for labour. These 
were the lines upon which he believed 
the country would sooner or later be 
forced to go in dealing with the difficult 
question of the unemployed. He knew 
it was contrary to all the principles 
which had dictated our labour policy in 
the past, because it had always been 
held that any attempt on the part of the 
Government to intervene between work- 
ing men and adverse circumstances in 
their lives might tend to destroy that 
characteristic of independence which had 
hitherto been the boast of their 
social system. But they must fave 
the fact that these men were not re- 
sponsible for the condition in which they 
found themselves ; they had no control 
over the circumstances which tended to 
degrade their lives, and consequently he 
did not hesitate to say that it was the 
bounden duty of Parliament to take upon 
itself the responsibility for the ameliora- 
tion of those people, and he humbly 
urged the Government to do this with- 
out delay. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : Iam very sorry to prolong this 
Debate, even with the few observations 
with which I propose.to trouble the 
House. But the hon. Member for West 
Ham has brought a very important 
question to-night under our considera- 
tion in a very temperate and moderate 
speech, and I think that at the present 
time the attention of the House could 
not well be directed to a more vital 
subject. The existence of the large 
bodies of unemployed, half-employed, 
and casually employed in our great cities 
is a discredit to our civilisation, a 
standing danger to the maintenance of 
order, and a social evil which urgently 
demands the attention of Parliament and 
of the Government. Such a state of 
things as exists at the present 
time, the Representatives of labour 
in this House tell us, means de- 
moralisation to the men and starvation 
to the women and children, The evil 
is aggravated by that agricultural 
depression which we were discussing 
yesterday and have beer discussing to- 
day, and for which all Parties in the 
House, including the Government, are 
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unable to suggest any practical remedy 
whatever. The village industries, which 
are dependent on agriculture, are all in a 
depressed state; the workers who are 
engaged in rural and agricultural in- 
dustries flock into the towns, and are 
helping to swell the crowds of upem- 
ployed. No doubt there are numbers of 
loafers who will not work, but it is 
equally true that there are a large 
number of men who are willing to work 
but who are unable to find employment, 
and whose wives and families are con- 
sequently in a state of semi-starvation. 
The hon. Member for West Ham has 
not only pointed out this evil, but has 
suggested remedies. Some of these 
could be carried out by the Government, 
but others require to be dealt with by 
means of legislation, and I hope the 
Government will give me credit for 
resisting the temptation for discussing 
those remedies. They can be entered 
upon better on a future occasion, when 
some practical result may be achieved 
by such discussion. I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Bousfield), and I believe 


that everybody on this side of the House 
agrees that the question was more im- 
portant than that of Home Rule ; and, 
not only so, but the electors of that part 
of the United Kingdom which is called 
England have, by a large majority, pro- 


nounced such as their opinion. It is 
undoubtedly true that the majority of 
the electors of the United Kingdom, as a 
whole, are of a different opinion; they 
had placed this Government in power, 
and I therefore make no complaint 
against the Government for doing that 
which they are pledged to do—to put 
Home Rule in the forefront of their 
programme. They could do nothing 
else; they are merely acting in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority of 
the electors, but I did hope, considering 
the pledges that were given by the can- 
didates of all parties at the General 
Election, that at least social questions 
would have been allowed to occupy the 
second place in the Government pro- 
gramme. I cannot help thinking that 
Parliament should have been called to- 
gether last autumn in order to pass into 
law those social measures which were put 
before the electors at the hustings, and 
which all candidates declared themselves to 
Sir J. Gorst 
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bein favour of. The Government could not 
have been expected to be prepared with 
their Home Rule scheme at so early a 
date as that, and therefore Parliament 
would have been _ perfectly free 
to busy itself with some of the 
items of legislation, of which its 
Members had pronounced themselves such 
enthusiastic supporters. The people of 
the country must feel astonished to see 
that a Parliament elected six months ago 
has now only commenced business. Men 
who spend their lives in unremitting toil 
cannot understand the necessity for this 
long holiday, and I think it was not very 
decorous for a new Administration to 
begin its tenure of Office by a six months’ 
recess. However that may be, I trust, 
notwithstanding the announcements 
which appear in some of the organs 
supposed to be in the eonfidence of the 
Government, that social legislation will 
be given a second place. There is no 
reason why the Government should not 
even now promise the House and the 
country that, subject to the exigencies of 
the Home Rule Bill, they will address 
themselves to this great question of the 
unemployed in the second place, and 
allow nothing but Home Rule to stand in 
the way. But I am afraid from what I 
read in the newspapers, and from the 
order in which the subjects are mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, that the second 
place is going to be given to what I may 
call gerrymandering legislation—legisla- 
tion which can do no good to any 
creature in the three Kingdoms. The 
main object of that legislation wil! be to 
secure a Party triumph for the Govern- 
ment and its supporters at the next 
General Election. Ido not object to this 
legislation because I am afraid of it. I 
have seen dozens of these schemes 
carried through, and the general result 
has been that this sort of legislation 
bitterly disappointed the party which is 
the author of it. There is nothing to be 
gained by this sort of mancuvring. I 
will give one instance, which indeed tells 
against my own Party. I remember, 20 
years ago, how earnestly the Conservative 
Party invented and instituted the 
illiterate voter. He was opposed by the 
Liberal Party, and justly opposed. How 
bitterly the iHiterate voter has disap- 
pointed the authors of his being ; but 
how strange it is that the Party who 
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resisted his creation should now 
insist on maintaining his existence. 
That is an instance of what is 
the result of gerrymandering legislation. 
I rose for the purpose of appealing to 
the Government te give some sort of 
assurance before this Debate closes to 
those Members who are honestly ex- 
pressing the views to which they gave 
prominence on the platform, that the 
Government will honestly give the 
second place in their flegislative pro- 
gramme to these measures of social re- 
form. I should be very sorry to be a 
party to any vote or to any proceeding 
which would turn the Government out 
of Office, if that were possible, before 
the production of the Home Rule Bill. 
The House and the country are now 
entitled to ask for the production of that 
Bill, and I would do nothing to embarrass 
or turn the Government out before that 
Bill, is produced. Any proceeding of 
that kind ought to be deprecated on all 
sides of the House. I do not think the 
hon. Member for West Ham, who has 
brought forward his Motion in all sin- 
eerity, has done so for the purpose of 
passing a Vote of Censure on the Go- 
vernment ; his object has been rather to 
stimulate and urge the Government to 
pursue a policy which he desires, and 
which he believes would be for the 
benefit of his class. If the Government 
will get up and pledge themselves that 
some of those excellent Bills of which 
they have given notice shall be produced 
promptly and forthwith in the intervals 
of the Home Rule Bili, I do not sup- 
pose that there would be any desire to 
press the Government in any manner 
whatever. It may be said that after the 
Home Rule Bill and the Registration Bill 
there will be plenty of time to pass the 
social measures to which I have referred, 
but no one knows better than the Govern- 
ment that time will not allow of that 
being done. We are anxious to secure the 
production of the Bills when the Session 
is fresh and strong, and not in July, 
when our energies are exhausted, and 
when Members are leaving town. I 
appeal, therefore, to the Government, in 
the interest and in the name of Members 
representing English, Scotch and Welsh 
constituencies, to deal with the social 
wants of the United Kingdom. I do not 
want to say one word about Home Rule. 
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I grant that it must, from the exigencies 
of the case, have the first place; but I 
hope the Government will proceed at 
once to deal with those questions which a 
large majority of Members on both sides 
of the House earnestly and honestly de- 
sire to see passed into law. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I think every one on this 
side of the House, and I hope on the 
other, has listened with pleasure and 
satisfaction to the speech of the hon, 
Member for West Ham, which was 
couched in terms of great moderation, 
and evinced great sincerity and earnest- 
ness. It dealt with the subject in a 
practical manner, and although I cannot 
agree with all the remedies proposed by 
the hon. Member, I heard his speech with 
much interest. I do not know what the 
hon. Gentleman will think of the speech 
of his Seconder, or of that of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
in which there was not one word in 
support of anything the hon, Member 
brought forward. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the House, 
with his usual ability and adroitness, has 
expressed great anxiety that Home Rule 
shall not take up the whole time of the 
House, or that, at least, if Home Rule is 
put first, social questions shall be put 
second. The right hon. Gentleman has 
sat on the Ministerial Benches for the 
last six years. He showed great sympathy 
for social questions, but did the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member support 
him in social questions? He went to 
Berlin to deal with social questions. 
When he came back did his Government 
support him, even on the very modest 
amendments which he proposed? He 
has suddenly awakened to find that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are all for social 
questions, and are most eager to deal 
with the question of the unemployed. 
Is this the first time in the last six years 
that we have had to deal with that ques- 
tion? The condition of the unemployed 
in 1887 was the same as it is at this 
moment; in fact, employment in the 
country was even worse than now. But 
we heard nothing then about the condi- 
tion of the unemployed from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The speech of the 
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hon. Member for the Central Division 
of Sheffield (Colonel Howard Vincent) 
ought to have been addressed to a 
Sheffield audience from a Sheffield plat- 
form. It had but one point in it—a 
eulogium on the M‘Kinley tariff. The 
hon. Member for West Ham said, in a 
manly way, “Iam opposed to all pro- 
tection. I will have no share in anything 
that savours of it.” But the hon. Member 
who seconded the Amendment signified 
that protection was the cnly remedy for 
all social diseases. He went all round 
the world to show how everybody had 
profited by it. He spoke of Australia, of 
the United States, and of France and of 
Germany. I wonder whether the hon. 
Member has given any study to these 
questions. The means of the working 
men on the Continent of Europe at the 
present moment are of the most sad, I 
would almost say pitiful, character as the 
result of protection. I have been among 
the working men in France, and have 
seen them pay 80 centimes for a bit 
of bread that no English working man, 
no resident even of an English work- 
house union, would touch. The hon. 
Member for Central Sheffield told 
the House that protection was the 
remedy for the depression through which 
this country was now passing. The de- 
pression is not new, and the present 
Government is not responsible for it ; but 
from the speech of the hon. Member it 
might be supposed to be due to the pre- 
sent President of the Board of Trade. 
If the hon. Member knows anything on 
the subject, he knows that the distress 
began in the crisis which occurred at the 
end of 1890, and that from that day to 
this there has been a steady decline in 
employment and in the exports of the 
country. In 1891 the falling off in our 
exports was £16,000,000, and last year 
£20,000,000. The hon. Member was 
quiet about these facts as long as his 
own Government was in Office. A speech 
even more striking was made last Satur- 
day night by a right hon. Gentleman 
who, at any rate, ought to be well-in- 
fomed. Speaking at Walsall the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
said that trade always fell off when the 
present Prime Minister was in Office. 
[ Opposition cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cheer. But the first Govern- 
Mr. Mundella 
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ment of my right hon. Friend, from 1868 
to 1874, was marked by some of the 
most prosperous years in our history. 
I have taken the trouble to make out the 
figures, for I was quite sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was misleading the people of 
Walsall. I found that in the seven 
years, from 1868 to 1874 inclusive, the 
annual average trade of the country was 
£605,000,000. Inthe seven years previous 
it was £461,000,000. What an enormous 
difference. That was a period of leaps 
and bounds in the prosperity of the 
country aud the increase of the revenue. 
In the years 1880 to 1885 the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. The Go- 
vernment came in at a time of great de- 
pression, but trade gradually rose, and 
the annual average for the six years was 
£695,000,000. But in the six pregeding 
years, when Lord Beaconsfield was in 
Office, the average was £638,000,000. 
Under what Government, then, is there 
bad trade ? 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
What are the figures for the six years 
before ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : In the six years 
before, that is from 1868 to 1874, the 
average was, as I have said, £605,000,000, 
Now, I want to ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite why it was that this question was 
not raised in the last Parliament ? I will 
tell you. Because it was an incon- 
venient question to raise. Now, it is 
raised because it is supposed it will 
hinder the progress of the measures be- 
fore the House. The hon. Gentleman 
says it is not a Vote of Censure on the 
Government. If you carry the Resolu- 
tion, I say it will bea Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the Government. Let us 
really understand what we are voting for. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Gorst) asks us what are we doing for the 
labourer ? 


Sir JOHN 


GORST (Cambridge 
University) : I asked what social ques- 
tions are you dealing with. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: What do you 
mean by social questions? Is not the 
abour question a social question ? 
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Sir J. GORST : What I have asked 
is that the Government should give the 
House the opportunity of discussing the 
excellent Bills they have placed on the 
Paper. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will only give us a little of 
his support we will not only discuss the 
Bills, but pass the Bills. I have 
placed on the Paper myself three 
Bill—one dealing with the hours of 
labour of railway servants, another deal- 
ing with the notification of accidents— 
for a great number of accidents happen 
in the couatry of which we get no re- 
port—and the third Bill proposes to do 
something to promote conciliation in 
labour disputes. Then my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary has brought 
in an Employers’ Liability Bill, which 
was promised by the late Government 
in the Queen’s Speech year after year, 
but was never brought in. Then there 
is another Bill. It is not a large 
measure, but it is a measure that was 
resisted by the late Government. It 


proposes to raise the educational age by 


one year. It is not, as I have said, a 
large measure, for it would be better, I 
think, to raise the age by two years ; 
but it is, perhaps, as much as could be 
earried. Is not the liquor traffic a social 
question? I believe it is one of the 
most important social questions. I be- 
lieve there is no greater curse to the 
working men of the country than the 
excessive temptation they meet with on 
all sides to indulge in drink; and the 
enormous consumption of drink is more 
mischievous, so far as the working 
classes are concerned, than almost any 
other social question. Then there is 
another Bill which affects the working 
classes intimately—the Conspiracy Bill 
—which was before Parliament year 
after year, during the last year, and was 
always rejected. Now, I appeal to the 
hon. Member for South West Ham, 
has not the Government shown some 
sympathy with the working classes ? 
He has pointed out what the Govern- 
ment could do, and ought to do, to assist 
labour. He says that in the Govern- 
‘ment Departments something could be 
done to adjust the balance by stopping 
excessive overtime. Well, I am dis- 
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posed to agree with him. But have we 
neglected those things ? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Gorst) said, in 
mocking sentences, that we took six 
months’ holiday. It was one of the 
most laborious Recesses a Government 
ever had. What have we been doing 
during this six months’ holiday. More 
than two months ago the heads of all 
the employing Departments—the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Board of 
Works—discussed together the present 
condition of Government employ and 
the making of better regulations for 
uniformity in employment. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty has been round the 
dockyards and has received over 300 
deputations. Returns are now in the 
Board of Trade of every man employed 
by all the Government Departments, and 
they have been tabulated and examined 
with a view to removing all just 
grievances and to remedy any in- 
equalities that may exist. 


Sir J. GORST: Have you raised 
any man’s wages or reduced his hours of 
labour ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman would hardly give us 
time to turn round. We have had onlya 
few weeks to do this, and we have been 
hard at work at it. The Labour Department 
has gotrules of statistics from the Govern- 
ment Departments to tabulate and digest, 
for you must have your information ready 
before you can take action. Then has 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board done nothing 
for the working classes? Immediately 
that the distress became apparent my 
right hon. Friend addressed a Circular to 
the Local Authorities calling on them to 
render assistance to the unemployed. I 
am glad that ina great many instances 
the Local Authorities have done so, and I 
hope they may persevere. I say that 
this distress cannot be met by legislation 
in this House. It must be dealt with in 
each locality, for it is impossible for 
this Hous: to know the exact wants and 
conditions of every department of in- 
dustry in the country. The right hon. 
Gentieman said we have no machinery 
for dealing with these things. But we 
have the machinery. 


Str J. GORST: I did not say so. 
[Cries of “Order!”] I am objecting 
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to the right hon. Gentleman putting 
words into my mouth which I never 
used. I said nothing of the kind. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Then my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary has been 
doing a good work. What is more im- 
portant in the interest of the labouring 
classes than that the sanitary condition of 
their workshops should be improved as 
far as possible and the sweating system 
got rid of. There is only one way of 
dealing with the sweating system, and 
that is to substitute for it a good factory 
system, and to place the workshops under 
proper inspection. Well, now I must say 
something for myself. I have often sat 
at the Labour Commission and felt 
ashamed of the meagre character of our 
Labour Department. It was unworthy 
of the greatest industrial country in the 
world. I appointed Mr. Burnett in 1886 
as Labour Correspondent, and not a single 
assistant has he had since to help him. 
I have now organised, through the 
generosity of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who came 
to my aid, an efficient Labour Department. 
If it is not efficient, I hope the House 
will make it efficient. For my part, I am 
determined that it shall be an efficient 
Labour Department, and that it shall 
render assistance to labour by undertaking 
inquiries on matters affecting our great 
industrial system. We are now in com- 
munication with the so-called Labour 
Bureaus to see whether they can be 
utilised in our good work, and to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to bring 
in a Bill to give the Local Authorities 
power to establish a labour registry in 
each district. Now, Sir, let me say that 
Ido wish we could remove these questions 
from the field of politics. What has been 
the tone of the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. They say, “Get rid of 
your Home Rule Bill and then we will 
have time to do everything else.” But 
we shall have our Home Rule Bill, and 
we shall also find time to deal with ali 
these questions. I hope the labour 
Members of the House will watch 
carefully those who impede and 
ebstruct the progress of questions like 
these. I can say, looking round on 
friends and opponents, that I have been 
in this House for 25 years, and that I 
have during that time devoted my best 

Sir J. Gorst 
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energies to solving the social problem, 
and in the Office I now occupy I am 
determined that this labour question shall 
have our best attention. I hope, in con- 
clusion, that hon. Members will under- 
stand that if they support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South West Ham 
they will be trying to pass a Vote of 
Censure on Her Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said, the only portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member for South West 
Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) with which he 
found himself in accord was the regret 
the hon. Member expressed that the 
Speech from the Throne contained no 
expression of sympathy with the distress 
that undoubtedly existed in the various 
cities and towns of the United King- 
dom. But he was not disposed to 
censure the Government for an 
omission which might have happened 
through inadvertence. The House had 
been distinctly told by the President of 
the Board of Trade that if this Amend- 
ment were carried it would mean a Vote 
of Censure on the Government. Some 
of the labour Members had discussed 
the course it would be best for them 
to pursue in regard to this Amendment ; 
and notwithstanding the implied threats 
which the hon. Member for South West 
Ham had thought it worth his while to 
indulge in with regard to the action they 
had decided to adopt, the hon. Member 
would not find any of the labour Members 
following him into the Lobby in support of 
the Amendment, and, with the exception 
of the hon. Member for Bow and Bromley 
(Mr. J. A. M. Macdonald), he doubted if 
any of the Liberal or Radical Members 
would join the hon. Member for South 
West Ham in his effort to upset the 
Ministerial coach. They had as practical 
men to ask themselves practical ques- 
tions. They had been distinctly told 
that if the Amendment was carried the 
Government would consider it a Vote of 
Censure, and their resignation would 
naturaliy follow. What would happen 
then? The Tory Party opposite, who 
had recently discovered that they 
possessed an extraordinary amount of 
zeal for the interest of the labouring 
classes, would come into Office. But 
during its seven years of Office that 


T 
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Party had done practically nothing in 
the direction of carrying out the principles 
they now appeared to be so anxious to 
see prevail. It was well-known that 
in 1887 the distress in the industrial 
centres of London was ten times greater 
than it had been during the past 
winter ; but what did the Tory Party do 
to alleviate that distress? Why, the 
Queen’s Speech of that Session did not 
contain a single word expressive of the 
sympathy of the Tory Party with the 
distress of the working classes, and now, 
forsooth, it is proposed to turn the 
Liberal Government out of Office for not 
doing what the Tory Party neglected to 
do in 1887, when the distress was 
much more acute than at present. 
What guarantee was there, if there 
was a change of Government, that 
the Tory Party would endeavour to 
give effect to the pious opinions they 
now profess in regard to the 
working classes while out of Office ? 
There was no guarantee whatever. The 
present Government had not contented 
itself with mere professions. It had 
given good earnest of their intention to 
do something really for the benefit of 
the working classes by introducing the 
excellent series of measures which the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
enumerated. And there was another 
good Bill to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not allude—a Bill which is of 
supreme importance to the agricultural 
labourer—namely, the Bill for the estab- 
lishing of Parish Councils. Would they 
getall these reforms if they turned cut 
the Liberal Government and brought the 
Tory Party into power again? He re- 
spectfully submitted that the hon. Member 
for South West Ham was playing the 
game—consciously or unconscious! y—of 
the Tory Party on the other side. 
The hon. Member was being nmde a 
cat’s-paw of. He did not accuse the 
hon. Member of playing that game inten- 
tionally ; but when the hon. Member had 
been in the House a little longer, he would 
see what a mistake he had made on the 
present occasion. With regard to the 
anxiety that the right hon. Gentleman the 
representative of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity had shown for taking into immediate 
consideration social questions, he must 
have thought that they were exceedingly 

n to be taken in by advice of that 

VOL. VIII. [rourta series. ] 
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kind. That had been tried before. He 
could give the House an instance where 
this dodge was attempted to be practised. 
Many years ago various political reforms 
were projected by the then Liberal Go- 
vernment. If pressed he could give the 
name of one hon. Member, who then sat in 
that House and now sat in the other 
House, who got hold of some leaders of 
the organised bodies and invited them 
to dine at his house to consider whether, 
after all, it was not better for them 
to devote their energies to the social 
questions which, even 20 or 24 years 
ago, were said to be pressing for 
solution, rather than to the system of 
political gerrymandering which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Cambridge University (Sir. J. Gorst) 
deplored. But they did not fall into 
the trap. One or two of them went 
to dine with the hon. Member who 
then sat in this House, and heard what 
he had to say, but, fortunately, only one 
of them fell into the trap; and they 
went on advocating those political 
reforms, one of the results of which was 
that the hon. Member for South West 
Ham was able to find his way into 
the House. They were not led off the 
track by that dodge of social questions. 
They went on with their gerrymandering 
schemes, and the present Government 
were going on with some more. 
That was the reason why hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wanted to turn the 
present Government out of Office. He 
and his friends were going to try and make 
it possible for more Members of the Sonth 
West Ham type to come into the House 
of Commons. If the Representatives of 
labour on the occasion he had meytioned 
had listened to the advice of those who 
urged them to take up social questions 
rather than political, the hon. Member 
for South West Ham would not have 
been in the House, because they would 
not have been able to carry the political 
reforms which had been since accom- 
plished. They were trying to do some- 
thing more to-day, and they were going 
to do it with the help of this Govern- 
ment. His impression was that the pre- 
sent was one of the best and most honest 
Governments that ever existed. He had 
said that the other night in the face of a 
large meeting in the East End, at which 
2,000 or 3,000 honest working men were 
2H 
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present. These men were going in for 
social questions by-and-by, but they were 
willing te wait until the political ma- 
chinery was made perfect. They wanted 
to be absolutely politically free, and hon. 
Members opposite wanted to keep 
them in their present state of semi- 
bondage. They were, however, going to 
be made absolutely politically free by 
this Government, and hon. Members 
opposite knew it. That was why they 
hated this Government, and wanted to 
turn it out of Office; but the working 
men of London and of the country were 
with the Government. He did not know 
how the hon. Member for Battersea in- 
tended to vote. All the other labour 
Members in the House were going to 
vote right heartily with the Goverument 
in opposition to the Amendment 
of the Member for South West Ham. 
He told his constituents the other 
night what he intended to do, and, to 
a man, they rose up and _ heartily 


cheered him. That verdict of the elec- 
tors of Haggerston would be endorsed 
by the great majority of the working- 
class electors, not only of the Metropolis, 
but of the country. [ Opposition dissent. | 


He did not suppose hon. Members oppo- 
site wanted to hear his opinions. They 
would rather hear the opinions of a man 
who had been captured and made a cat’s- 

w of. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Mr. Speaker, 
I protest against one hon. Member in- 
sulting another. I have not been cap- 
tured or made a cat’s-paw of by anyone. 

*Mr. CREMER, continuing, said he 
had no intention of hurting the feelings 
of the hon. Member for South West 
Ham, they had been friends for many 
years, and he hoped what he had 
said would not interrupt their friend- 
ship. He did not charge the hon. Mem- 
ber with having knowingly or wilfully 
taken up this position ; but he had said he 
believed he was being made a cat’s paw 
of, and he repeated that expression. A 
man was known by the company he kept; 
and the very fact that the Motion had 
been seconded by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield would be in itself a sufficient 
reason for him to vote against it. There 
was a London journal which was, pro- 
bably, read daily by most of the Mem- 
bers of the House. It was ably written, 
but those who read it would see the 

Mr. W. R. Cremer 
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cowardly, slanderous attacks which were 
daily made by it on Her Majesty’s 
Government. That paper was the The 
Echo. Strangely enough, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South West Ham was patted on 
the back day by day by that paper, which 
practically said— 


Answer to Her 


“Go on Hardie; you are doing the right 

thing ; you are the only honest man among the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, the 
only man that has the courage of his con- 
victions.” 
When he saw in The Echo that the hon. 
Member for South West Ham was the 
only pure being and immaculate person 
in the Radical Party, and alongside of 
that cowardly attacks in scurrilous lan- 
guage on the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, he could not help asking himself 
whether the hon. Member for South 
West Ham had not been imstigated to 
the course he was pursuing that night by 
the advice tendered him and the flattery 
heaped upon him by that paper. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: May I be 
allowed to say that I have not seen a 
copy of the evening Echo for at least 
eight months ? 

Mr. CREMER said, it was only fair 
to say also that the hon. Member for 
South West Ham had also patted the 
proprietor of that journal on the back. 
He read, only a week or two ago, that 
the hon. Member was present with the 
proprietor of that paper at a dinner at 
the Democratic Club, and that they had 
been mutually chanting each other's 
praises—he presumed to their own satis- 
faction. Of course, he accepted the pro- 
test of the hon. Member for South West 
Ham, although he thought it was very 
singular that he shoild have carefully 
refrained from reading the praises which 
had appeared concerning himself in that 
paper nearly every day. He thanked 
the House for the patience with which 
it had heard him. For the reasons he 
had given he was glad and proud to go 
into the Lobby in support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Until the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
addressed the House, no Party com- 
plexion had been given to the Debate. 
But the right hon. Gentleman assumed 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South West Ham was supported by 
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the Conservative Party, and was an 
organised attack on Her Majesty’s Go- 
verament. That would imply that the 
Conservative Party at large are sup- 
porters of the Amendment ; but, for my 
part, I entirely dissever myself from any 
support of it, for I disapprove it. The 
right hon. Gentleman, moreover, went 
out of his way to insist that the late 
Government had done nothing in the way 
of social legislation; but we have the 
testimony of well-known and well-trusted 
Representatives of the working classes 
that perhaps there has never been a 
Government which has done so much in 
the way of legislation in the interests 
of the working classes. This is not 
the time to go over the measures of 
the last Government of that character. 
The right hon. Gentleman threatened to 
charge us with obstruction if we stood 
in the way of the Government bringing 
forward their social measures by oppos- 
ing the other measures mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech ; but I am not to be 
deterred by any threats of that kind. 
I do not think it fair, when we are 
oppo.ing measures that we think 


revolutionary and most injurious, and 
which may have the effect of postponing 
others, that that charge should be made. 
But that is the manifest meaning and 
effect of what the right hon. Gentleman 


said. I will say only a few words why 
I cannot support the Motion of the 
Member for South West Ham. I my- 
self represent a constituency almost 
entirely composed of the working classes, 
and large numbers of men among them 
are thrown out of employment when 
trade is dull, But they do not ery and 
whine, and call for empirical measures ; 
they do the best they can, and when 
better times come they return to the 
industrial occupations in which they had 
been engaged. The measures proposed by 
the hon. Member for South West Ham 
would be most injurious to the working 
classes themselves and to the country. 
The hon. Member argued in favour of a 
minimum wage of 6d. an hour for work- 
men, and for a uniform eight hours day 
for all kinds of employment, the result 
of which must infallibly be to increase 
the cost of production. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I rise to a 
point of explanation. I did not to-night 
refer either to a general minimum wage 
or to a universal Eight Hours Bill. 
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Str J. FERGUSSON: Well, Sir, I 
most distinctly understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to mention a minimum rate of wage of 
6d. an hour, and a general eight hours 
day, and I say that anything that in- 
creases the cost of production would be 
injurious to the welfare of the country. 
Therefore I utterly disclaim, in the 
interests of the working people whom I 
represent, any complicity in measures 
which I believe would be most un- 
fortunate as regards the interests of the 
working classes and of the country at 
large. I disclaim, also, any Party vote 
in this matter, and, disagreeing as I do 
with the other part of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Walworth (Mr. 
William Saunders), I agree with him in 
voting against the Amendment. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 
he and other gentlemen on his side of 
the House were unwilling to give their 
support to the hon. Member for South 
West Ham in a silent vote. Should the 
hon. Member prove successful in carrying 
his Amendment—and he did not think the 
hon. Member’s chances of doing that were 
very great—he, for one, should not hold 
himself bound to support such measures as 
the hon. Member might think fit to lay 
on the Table. But he thought the 
character of the legislation which the 
hon. Member might contemplate—and 
that character was doubtful—was not 
by any means the most important 
element in the question which they had 
to decide. In his opinion, the most 
important element in that question was 
this: A Representative of an English 
constituency had risen and made a 
protest in that House against the callous 
indifference shown by Her Majesty's 
Government to all measures which 
touched the welfare of English working 
men, and he, as the Representative of 
another English constituency, intended 
to support him. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 276.—( Division List, No. 3.) 
Main Question again proposed. 

It being after Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


109 ; 
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MOTIONS. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lagan, Bill to enable 
owners and occupiers in Burghs, Wards of 
Burghs, Parishes, and Districts in Scotland to 
revent the commen sale of Intoxicating 
Einades, or otherwise to have effectual control 
over the Drink Traffic within such areas, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), and Mr. Birrell. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 172.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill to amend 
the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Tom- 
ery Mr. Dane, Mr. Pinkerton, and Colonel 
Nolan. 


* Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 173.] 


REGISTRIES FOR UNEMPLOYED BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Bill to establish Registries for the Unemployed, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Hozier, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Wyndham, and Sir Seymour King. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 174.] 


RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alpheus Morton, Bill to 
enable passengers in railway trains and on 
steamboats, &c. to make use of Return Tickets 
at any time after the date of issue, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Alpheus Morton, Mr. 
Bousfield, Mr. John Burns, Dr. Clark, Mr. Leng, 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Picton, Mr. Provand, 
Sir Albert Rollit, and Dr. Tanner. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 175.] 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Alpheus Morton, Bill to 
prevent the use of Barbed Wire for fences in 
roads, streets, lanes, and other thoroughfares, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Alpheus Mor- 
ton, Mr. Brunner, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), 
and Mr. Joicey. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 176.] 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brand, Bill to amend the 
Law affecting Copyhold Enfranchisement, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brand, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Halley Stewart, and Mr. 
Newnes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 177.] 


HOP SUBSTITUTES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to regulate 
and restrict the use of Hop Substitutes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brookfield, Mr, Knatch- 
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bull-Hugessen, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr, 
Rankin, Colonel Warde, Mr. Griffith Boscawen, 
Mr. Godson, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 178.] 


VESTRYMEN’S QUALIFICATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill 
for the abolition of the ratal qualifications for 
members of Vestries, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Rowlands, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Howell, Mr. James Stuart, 
Mr. Frederick Frye, Mr. Stewart Wallace, and 
Mr. Cromer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 179.] 


JURORS (SCOTLAND) Act (i825) aMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Shaw wart, Bill to 
amend “The Jurors (Scotland) Act, 1825,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Shaw Stewart, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr.- Haldane, and Mr. Angus 
Sutherland, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 180.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill to give 
facilities to Industrial and Provident Societies 
for the Purchase of the Fee Simple of their 
Holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Bartley, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. David 
Thomas, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crilly, and Mr. 
Cameron Corbett. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 181.] 


JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 

On Motien of Mr. Elliot, Bill for the Remu- 
neration of Common Jurors, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Elliot, Marquess of Carmar- 
then, Mr. Parker, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 182.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
acts (1883 anp 1887) AMENDMENT 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fenwick, Bill to amend the 
Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Acts, 1883 
and 1887, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), and Mr. 
Woods. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 183.] 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Strachey, Bill to empower 
Boards of Guardians to grant relief to Members 
of Friendly Societies in receipt of any allow- 
ances from the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Barlow. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8th February 1893. 


The Speaker took the Chair at a 
quarter past Twelve o'clock. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
CIRENCESTER ELECTION. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House, 
That he had received from the Judges 
for the time being on the rota for the 
Trial of Election Petitions in England, 
a Certificate and Report relating to the 
Election for the Eastern or Cirencester 
Division of the County of Gloucester, 
and the same was read, as followeth : 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 
1854 to 1883. 
To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

We, the undersigned Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 
time being for the trial of Election Petitions in 
England, do hereby, in pursuance of the said 
Acts, certify, That, upon the 24th and 25th days 
of January 1893, at the Assize Courts at Glou- 
cester, in the County of Gloucester, and after- 
wards by adjournment for further consideration 
upon the 6th day of February 1893 at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, London, we duly hel t 
a Court for the trial of and did try the Election 
Petition for the Eastern or Cirencester Division 
of the County of Gloucester between Harry 
Lawson Webster Lawson, Petitioner, and 
Thomas William Chester Master, junior, Re- 
spondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Election and 
the Return thereof were null and void, upon 
the ground that an equal number of good votes 
was given at the said Election for the said 
Thomas William Chester Master, junior (the 
Member whose Election and Return were com- 
ylained ef) as for the said Harry Lawson 

Yebster Lawson; and we do hereby certify 
such our determination. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we do hereby report that no corrupt or illegal 
practice was proved to have been committed by 
or with the consent or knowledge of any candi- 
date at such Election. 

We further report that there is no reason to 
believe upon the evidence given before us, that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at such 
Elections. 

Dated this 6th day of February 1893, 

H, HAWKINS. 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered tc be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 


PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF THE 


TWELVE O'CLOCK ROLE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I beg to give notice 
of my intention to move to-morrow— 

“That the proceedings on the Motion for an 
Address in answer to Her Majesty's Speech, if 
under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be 
not interrupted under the Standing Order, 
‘ Sittings of the House.’ ” 

I think it will be my duty to renew 
that Motion on the following night if 
there be any occasion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. [ADJOURNED 

DEBATE]. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [31st January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Lambert.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


AGRICULTURAL LasoureERs’ RELIEF. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 

ham, Bordesley): I beg to move the 

following Amendment, at end, add— 


“ But we humbly express our regret that, in 
Your Majesty’s Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, no Measures are announced for the 
relief of the agricultural labouring classes. We 
humbly represent to Your Majesty that these 
classes are among the most deserving and law- 
abiding of Your Majesty’s subjects ; that their 
present condition is such as to call for im- 
mediate attention; that Measures for the 
amelioration of their condition should be at 
once adopted; and that such Measures are 
more pressing and of more vital importance to 
the best interests of the Country than any 
legislation having for its object constitutional 
changes in the Government of Ireland, and 
should take precedence of any such legisla- 
tion.” 
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It will be seen that this Amendment 
differs from that moved by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Wharton). i did not speak on his 
Amendment, as I did not wish unduly to 
occupy the time of the House ; but, at the 
same time, I may say that no one has a 
greater sympathy with the condition in 
which the farmers now find themselves 
placed than I have. My Amendment is 
a more distinct and definite one. It 
affects the social and domestic condition 
of a class which, perhaps of all the 
labouring classes, most needs attention, 
and a class which is not in a position to 
help itself as other branches of labour 
are. I would point out that the condition 
of agricultural labour no doubt in a great 
measure depends upon the condition of 
agriculture. A similar thing might be 
said of all branches of industry. So far 
as the condition of the agricultural 
labourer depends on the condition of 
agriculture, we can expect no help from 
the Government, as they have voted 
against the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, and dismissed it with something 
like contempt. If it so happens that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mun- 
della) is to answer me, I would ask 
him not to confine himself to the 
manipulation of the figures connected 
with our exports and imports, but to 
ome rather closer to the subject. Some of 
us have been engaged in trade all our lives, 
and; although I for one am always glad 
to hear of increased exports and imports, 
I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he should reply, that, besides the 
export and the import trade, there is that 
best of all trades—the home trade. Our 
home market is the largest and best we 
have, and it depends very largely on the 
agriculture of the country. The existence 
of our small towns and villages, which it 
is absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of this country to maintain intact 
almost wholly depends on the home 
market and agriculture. I can easily 
demonstrate this. If in Dorset or 
Somerset the proeeeds of the agricultural 
industry should prove to be £50,000 less 
this year through agricultural depression 
than they were last year, the result would 
be that there would be £50,000 less to 
be spent in the villages and small towns, 
and less ultimately in our workshops. 
Therefore, our home trade is declining, 
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and the answer of the Government ie, 
“ Let it decline.” The answer given in 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Banbury Division (Sir 
B. Samuelson) is the old one of an 
inquiry. I need not labour the point 
that an inquiry is simply the evasion ‘of 
the question. No question of an inquiry 
was put before the electors by the candi- 
dates in the rural districts. Something 
far more positive than an inquiry was 
promised. I venture to say that you 
will not find the word “ inquiry ” in any 
speech or address delivered to the labour- 
ing classes in the rural districts during 
the last General Election, It was all 
definite promise, and I do hope that, 
under the circumstances, the Government 
wiil not cut such a poor figure before the 
country as to rely on the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
Banbury Division (Sir B. Samuelson), 
They may, perhaps, rely upon the 
only thing that is named in Her 
Majesty’s Speech — namely, Parish 
Councils. I shall have something to say 
on that point directly. AllI have to say 
now is that that would be no answer to 
the question involved in mysAmendment. 
The Amendment deals with omissions 
from the Queen’s Speech—omissions 
which, I venture to say, astonish 
most of the Gladstonian Members 
who have gained their seats by 
promising measures which are totally 
omitted from the Queen’s Speech, 
Now, my Amendment is one of vital im- 
portance to the nation ; for although we 
have heard a great deal about our trade 
and commerce, no nation, whether ancient 
or modern, has ever survived a decaying 
peasantry and adecaying rural population. 
That means ruin to a nation. We find 
that that decay is going on rapidly now, 
and the consideration of its cause admits 
of no delay. The young are leaving the 
industry of agriculture, and the old are 
dying out; and if no remedy for the exist- 
ing state of things is found, there will 
soon be very few good all-round agri- 
cultural labourers left in this country. 
There is another point to which I will ask 
the attention of the Liberal Party. The 
present condition of affairs in the rural 
districts is one of the chief causes 
of the evil of overcrowding in our 
large towns ; and the great question 
of the unemployed is at the root of 
the subject to which I am calling 
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attention and of all those social problems 
which in recent years have become so 
acute, and the solution of which, if they 
are not dealt with soon, will tax the 
ingenuity of any statesman, however 
great. The labourers’ exodus from the 
country is not due to any fault on the 
part of the farmers, who cannot do more 
than they are doing to prevent it. I 
have had an opportunity lately of visiting 
many friends among the farming class, 
and that is the conclusion at which I 
have arrived. The matter with which my 
Amendment is concerned was described 
no long time back as vital by the Prime 
Minister at a Conference which was held 
in London, and as to which I shall have 
something to say presently. We have 
now two Parties in this House. We 
have a Unionist Party, of which there 
are two wings, one on this side and one 
opposite ; and we have another Party—I 
am at a loss to know what to call it. 
The Members of it object to the designa- 
tion of Separatists, so perhaps I had 
better call it the Home Rule Party. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Call 
them Liberals. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I should 
not have been surprised if that observa- 
tion had come from some young politician 
whose memory did not carry him back te 
1885, when the great Liberal ship, filled 
with every appliance, with the Caucus 
and with all the other machinery, was 
put under the command of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
and was by him, in opposition to the 
advice of his best and most trusted lieu- 
tenants, run upon the rocks, where it 
still remains. It continues in that dan- 
gerdts position, to the knowledge of the 
officers who still serve under the right 
hon. Gentleman, and who dare not re- 
monstrate with him lest they should be 
dismissed. The ship is now a derelict, 
impeding navigation ; and itis the duty 
of the Unionist Party, in the interests 
of commerce and the industries of 
the country, to blow it away. So 
much for the interruption of the hon. 
Member for Argyll. As for this so- 
called Liberal Government, I must say 
it did not look happy at the beginning 
of the Session; and after the heckling 
they have already received, they look as 
if they are qualified to enter a political 
infirmary. By whatever name we ¢éail 
them—Gladstonians, Repealers, or Separa- 
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tists—they constitute what an auctioneer 
would term a “miscellaneous assemblage.” 
Opposed to them is the Unionist Party, 
which, recognising the danger to 
which my Amendment refers, did more 
during their six years of Office for the rural 
population than any other Government 
has done in any six years of the present 
century. They established county go- 
vernment which the Gladstonian Ad- 
ministration promised in 1883 and 1885, 
a promise which it never attempted to 
fulfil. Then, again, they gave free 
education, which helps to lighten the 
lot of the agricultural labourer. They 
gave also allotments and small holdings, 
These were promised by the Gladstonians, 
who never performed them, but seemed to 
be everlastingly sharpening their tools in 
order that they might begin work. Had 
the Unionist Government remained in 
power further remedial measures dealing 
with District Councils and parochial 
reform would have been passed. All 
these things were promised by the 
Gladstonian Party, but not carried into 
execution, and now they are in power 
because apparently they promised at the 
General Election to do more than their 
opponents. I am speaking now of what 
occurred in the rural districts. Were the 
elections in those districts won on 
Home Rule? I have here a volume con- 
taining some 200 addresses published by 
Gladstonian candidates in those districts. 
They form a sort of political boomerang, 
coming back now to the men who so 
short a time since sent it forth. It was 
said that Shakespeare, were he alive, 
would have been of no use as the editor 
of a New York journal, because he would 
lack the necessary powers of imagination 
and invention, For the same reason he 
would have been nowhere at the General 
Election as a Gladstonian candidate for a 
rural constituency. I am not going to 
read these addresses to the House, but I 
assure hon. Members that they will 
often hear of them. In them Home 
Rule is referred to no doubt; but in the 
subsequent speeches of the men who 
issued them and of their friends it is 
rarely mentioned. The gist of the speeches 
is to promise everything to everybody in 
the rural districts. They, for example, 
declare that the free education introduced 
by the late Government is not free, and 
there is in them the promise to make 
it free as soon as a Gladstonian Govern- 
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ment got into Office. Why, then, do 
they not fulfil their promise? We are 
not on the stump here. Hon. Members 
re face to face now with their solemn 
promises ; it is their duty to fulfil them ; 
let them redeem their pledges. They 
told the labourers that the Allotments 
and Small Holdings Acts were shams, and 
that when returned to power they would 
make them realities immediately. Let 
them do so then, or at least let an indi- 
cation be given of the Government's in- 
tention to do so. A subject which 
figures in these addresses and speeches 
more frequently than any other is the 
necessity of improvement in the condi- 
tion of labourers’ cottages. This is 
certainly a most importamt question ; and 
I believe that if the cottages were made 
more wholesome, it would help to prevent 
the labourers flocking into the towns. The 
subject is not absent, I think, from any 
of these 200 addresses, and yet there is no 
reference to it in the Speech from the 
Throne, which hon. Members who have 
made all these solemn promises are 
asked to support. The truth is, that 
the confiding labourer has been, 
and is again about to be, sacrificed 
to the question of Home _ Rule. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Banbury does not suggest an inquiry into 
the subject of the provisien of suitable 
cottages, and there need be no inquiry 
into it ; for every one of the Giadstonian 
candidates knew all about it before the 
General Election, and they all equally 
promised to put the matter right. I 
should like to say a few words about the 
Conference held in the Memorial Hall in 
Farringdon Street just before the 
General Election, under the auspices of 
the National Liberal Federation. That 
Conference was exceedingly well got up ; 
the expenses were paid of those who 
attended it ; and there was a free meat 
tea. The programme, however, had to 
andergo a process of winnowing, and 
instructions were given that nothing was 
to be said about Home Rule, and conse- 
quently nothing was said about it. It was 
evident from the speeches delivered at 
the Conference that none of the delegates 
thought they were sent there to discuss 
that subject. The instructions were to 
appeal to the agricultural labourer, to 
pile everything upon him, to promise 
him anything and everything, in order 
that the National Liberal Federation 
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should win the next General Election, 
As the hon. Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Cozens Hardy) said, 
and said truly, “The vote was at 
the bottom of it.” There were at the 
Conference the present Postmaster 
General (Mr. Arnold Morley), the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), the Minister for Agriculture 
(Mr. H. Gardner), and the hon. Member 
for South Molton (Mr. G. Lambert), 
The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that they were there not to discuss 
generalities, but to decide upon certain 
things. They did discuss almost every- 
thing. The subjects they discussed were 
all matters which the agriculturai 
labourer demanded should receive im- 
mediate attention, such as _ better 
cottages and better water supply. 
One delegate said the houses of the 
labourers and the water supply were dis- 
graceful. Another said that they intended 
to put pressure upon the Gladstonian can- 
didates to compel them to push these 
matters forward, and added that if the 
sandidates would not undertake to do so 
they would come forward themselves, 
One delegate said that many cottages 
were without windows, that others had 
cesspools in front, and yet £6 or £7 a 
year was charged for rent. 

An hon. MemBer: Whose fault is it ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Weknow 
with whom the responsibility lay for 
seeing that these things are put right. 
One of the delegates said that this 
state of things meant early deaths and 
orphan children, Is not the question of 
how to prevent these early deaths and 
children from being made orphans more 
important than Home Rule for Ireland ? 
If hon. Members think that the Home 
Rule Question is the more important of 
the two, why do they not go to Ireland 
to get their seats instead of misleading 
the English agricultural labourer ? 
Another delegate spoke of the import- 
ance of raising the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer, and said that that could 
not be done unless his home life was im- 
proved. Lots of delegates spoke in the 
same strain, and indicated that they were 
looking to the Liberals to improve the 
housing of their class. After four and 
a half hours’ Debate a Resolution was 
passed expressing satisfaction that the 
Liberal Party was earnestly addressing 
itself to bring about the ameliora- 
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tion of the condition of the rural 
population, and that legislation in 
the required direction would be pro- 
ceeded with early in the next Session, 
All this had the agricultural labourers’ 
vote at the bottom of it; and, in order 
to complete this illusion—this Plan of 
Campaign against the agricultural la- 
bourer—the next morning the present 
Prime Minister appeared upon the scene 
at a free breakfast, and the Chairman 
expressed their thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman for coming to give his sanc- 
tion to these various measures of reform, 
The right hon. Gentleman made a very 
important and brilliant speech, in which 
he spoke of the great hardships that the 
rural labourers had to endure, and said 
that the question of the redress of their 
grievances was one of the most urgent 
matters with which Parliament would 
have to deal. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to speak of the migration of 
the rural labourers into the towns as being 
a great national calamity, and said that 
no effort should be spared to remedy the 
evil. He congratulated the labourers on 
being so practical. I am quite aware 
that the speech contained saving clauses, 
and I do not say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman committed himself by pledging 
himself to carry out all the promises that 
had been made to the rural labourer, but 
I am certain that every agricultural 
labourer who was present left the meet- 
ing imbued with the idea that, if the 
right hon. Gentleman were returned to 
power, the promised millennium would 
be brought about at an early date. The 
Conference, the addresses, and speeches 
of the Gladstonian candidates have 
served their purpose. But what has 
come of them ? This mountain in labour 
with such promises have brought forth the 
ridiculous mouse of the promise of a 
measure for the creation of Parish 
Councils. And even that is to be preceded 
bya Suspensory Bill dealing with a Welsh 
question. Now that the Government 
are safely in Office, what has become of 
all the other promises made to the 
agricultural labourer? Will it satisfy 
the demands of the agricultural labourer 
if a measure of Home Rule is passed ? 
What a farce such a suggestionis! The 
labourers know—hon. Members around me 
know—that if the labourers have to wait 
until Home Rule is obtained they will 
have to wait a precious leng time. The 
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fact is, hon. Members are sitting upon an 
addled egg. They should take a lesson 
from the defeat at Huddersfield, and the 
Cadmean victory at Burnley. As I have 
said outside the House I will now say 
within its walls, that the labourers were 
deceived in 1886, and that they are about 
to be deceived in 1893. In 1886 the then 
Conservative Government went out of 
Office rather than promise that in favour 
of the labourers, which they did not feel 
themselves in a position to perform, 
Had they adopted the course of the 
present Government, and brought in 
Suspensory Bills and Commissions of 
Inquiry they might have remained in 
Office, but they. chose rather to 
leave Office than to promise what 
they knew they could not perform. 
Then the other Party came into Office 
promising what they never meant to per- 
form. [Cries of “No!"] Well, “ hand- 
some is as handsome does.” The other 
Party never attempted to carry out the 
promises they had made. The Govern- 
ment of that day betrayed the labourers. 
[Cries of “No!”] Hon. Members 
do not agree with me. I may 
remind them of a story in an old 
Book where a man had two sons, and he 
said to one of them, “Go work in m 

vineyard,” and the son said “ Yes,” but 
he went not, and he said to the other 
son, “Go work in my vineyard,” and the 
other son said, “I will not go,” but he 
afterwards repented and went. One of 
those sons represents the Government 
now in Opposition, who said that they 
would not do the work, but afterwards 
did it, and the other represents the men 
who said that they would do the work, 
but who never attempted to do it. Which 
set of men will the agricultural labourers 
most approve of in the future—the men 
who promised, but who did not perform, or 
the men who would not promise, but who 
subsequently performed the work in the 
most ample manner? The hon. 
Member for North Bedfordshire (Mr. 
G. Russell) in his address, after 
filling two columns of a newspaper 
with promises, went on to say, “ My 
polities are a part of my religion.” I 
should have thought that religion incul- 
cated the carrying out of solemn promises. 
It seems to me bad enough when men 
attempt to mislead their Peers ; but it is 
worse to say such things to humble hard- 
working men—men who have not 
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the same advantages of obtaining infor- 
mation—and to serve them afterwards as 
they are being served. My Amendment 
merely states what the election speeches 
of hon. Members said—though not half 
so strongly—and which was repeated over 
and over again during the election. Votes 
were obtained on those promises. If it 
were a question of obtaining money 
instead of votes these gentlemen would 
be in the Law Courts now. Why the 
Liberator affair would be nothing to it. 
It is not for me to say whether or not 
hon. Members will be true to the spirit 
of their promises ; I will wait. Now, 
what measures might the Government 
have introduced ? Legislation cannot 
raise wages ; that is certain, though I 
am bound to say that in almost every 
division the labourers were promised that 
their wages would be raised, the favourite 
sum being 20s. I am glad to see the 
hon. Member for North Somerset (Mr. 
Warner) in his place, for I want him to 
hear the story I am about to tell. Iwas 


in North Somersetshire a few days ago, 
and was told on the very best authority 
that in the hon. Member’s Division a poor 
labourer, on receiving his week’s wages of 


lis., said to the farmer, “ You are 
making a mistake. We were promised 
that if Mr. Warner was returned we 
would get £1 per week.” 

Mr. C. T. WARNER (Somerset, N.) : 
Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that re- 
quires contradiction. I have never pro- 
mised such a thing, or lent my name to 
such a promise. It is absolutely false 
that I ever spoke words that could be in- 
terpreted that the wages of the labourers 
would be increased if I were returned. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I have 
never said the hon. Member did so. I 
have not said that the hon. Member 
made these promises. I am _ stating 
as a fact what this poor labourer 
understood was promised. I have the 
story from the best authority, and I have 
not yet got to the end of the story. 
[An hon. Member: Who told the 
labourer to ask the question ?] I only 
say that this labourer, shortly after the 
General Election, came back and put the 
money into the hahds of the farmer and 
said, “I understood that when Mr. 
Warner was returned we were to get 
20s. a week.” I believe the labourer 
was wrong; but that is what he un- 
derstood was promised. The man re- 
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fused to keep one situation because he 
did not get the increase in his wages, 
so he lost his place. He understood 
that he was to get his wages increased 
from 15s. to 20s. a week, and after read- 
ing the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
i do not wonder at it. Now, I have 
referred to labourers’ cottages. That is one 
thing certainly which the Government 
might have dealt with,particularly as it was 
asked for by all and promised by every- 
body. The Unionist Party are agreed 
about these cottages. The Act of 1890 
was a very great stepinadvance. Any- 
one who has gone through the country 
during the past 20 years must have 
noticed that there has been a great and 
satisfactory improvement in _ estate 
cottages. I believe no one will deny 
that. I have seen everywhere cottages 
with good gardens, good offices, and 
good bedrooms put up by the landlords 
with rents at 1s. 6d., and in no case more 
than 2s. per week, which does not re- 
present one-tenth of the outlay. But all 
that has been stopped, though much re- 
mains to be done, and stopped for the 
reason that the landlords find themselves 
shortof money. On the other hand, the 
cottages of small owners in the villages 
are disgraceful, and the rents are very 
high. Take the Devizes Division, for 
instance. In the villages the cottages 
are in bad repair; there is a bad water 
supply, and the rents are high. But if 
you go on the estate, say, of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in the late 
Government (Sir Michael Hicks Beach) 
you will find the cottages put in as good 
repair as the old nature of them will 
permit, and let at rents of 9d. per week 
—in no case did I find the rent more 
than ls. 6d. per week—out of which the 
landlord pays rates and taxes, which 
practically absorbs all the rent. There- 
fore, it is not the landlords who are to 
blame for the bad condition of labourers” 
cottages. The hon. Member for the 
Stowmarket Division of Suffolk (Mr. S. 
J. Stern)—in his election address—it is all! 
in red—says— 

“Tam anxious to see good cottages built in 
all parishes in which there is a demand for 
them, and a proper supply of water provided 
for every labourer.” 

But that is nothing to what was said in 
the speeches in support of the hon. 
Member. I say the cottages in the 
villages are a disgrace. The rents 
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are intolerably high as compared 
with the accommodation offered— 


little boxes of rooms, some of them only 
a few feet square, with the water supply 
bad and no drainage. How can men 
bring up their families decently in such 
surroundings ? But if you go on the 
estates in this division you will find a 
different state of things prevailing. 
There was an inquiry conducted by the 
Lord Francis Hardly under an Act passed 
by the late Government in 1890, and the 
Report states— 

“The cottages can scarcely be called houses, 
much less homes. They are over-crowded 
homes.” 

I want to know what is the good of hon. 
Members holding out to those men hopes 


that they would be relieved from 
their depressing surroundings when 
the so-called Liberal Party was 
in power, when now that they 


are in power not one word is said about 
them by the Government. The hon. 
Member for Mid Oxfordshire (Mr. 
G. R. Benson) issued a card—the same 
as that for which Lord Salisbury was 
drawn over the coals—“Big Loaf and Tory 
Loaf. Mr. Benson respectfully solicits 
your vote.” Is that the way to treat the 
labourers—men in receipt of low wages, 
who believe that when a man with a 
black coat and a man of education tells 
them anything it is going to be done 7? 
I appeal to the consciences of hon. 
Members, is it not unfair and unjust? I 
have said that this question is of more 
importance than Home Rule. I have 
always said that we owe a great debt to 
Ireland, and I, for one, will hold up both 
hands in support of every instalment of 
the payment of thatdebt. Since 1881 we 
have been paying it, and paying it in the 
best form, paying it in order to provide 
decent cottages for the labourers to live 
in. I agree with the Prime Minister 
that we are not waging war 
against the people of Ireland. We are 
waging war for the people of Ireland, to 
relieve them from an intolerable state of 
things. In 1883, 1885, 1886, and 1891 
Acts had been passed to better the con- 
dition of the labourers of Ireland. Why 
should we not do the same thing for the 
labourers in England? Up to Mareh 
3lst, 1892, applications for money for 
the purpose of bettering the condition of 
the Irish labourer amounted to £ 1,500,000, 
and the amount of loans to private 
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persons was £335,000 issued to 700 
persons. I am not against advancing 
public money for the housing of our poor 
classes. I do it on the same principle 
that I would advance money for fortifi- 
cations, for the building of ships; I 
would advance it on the principle that it 
is necessary for the safety of the Empire 
that we should keep these people in 
decent comfort. In _ Ireland 25,000 
cottages are to be built. According to the 
same proportion, we should have in Eng- 
land 220,000 cottages throughout our 
rural districts. About 9,000 of the 
cottages have been finished in Ireland, 
and with good gardens they are let from 
74d. to 2s. per week. If that be good 
for Ireland—and it is good for Ireland, 
and we take no exception to it—why 
should our English labourers be denied 
the same advantages, especially as they 
have been promised these advantages and 
have sent Members to this House to 
procure these advantages? The hon. 
Member for Haggerston (Mr. Cremer) 
turned on me last night and said he liked 
the gerrymandering legislation of the 
Government in preference to social 
legislation. I like the social legislation 
instead of the gerrymandering legislation. 
Before I sit down I would appeal to the 
Labour Party in this House. I would 
point out to them that so long as this 
influx of our rural population into our 
industrial centres continues you may 
have your strikes, your eight hours day, 
your limitation of output, but you will 
never solve the labour question, because 
you take the labourers from the soil 
where he is producing our food supplies 
and where he is your customer, and send 
him into the towns to compete with 
you in your labours. I do_ not, 
however, expect much assistance from 
the Labour Party. They are bound to 
the Goverfiment. The Prime Minister has 
engaged them for certain promises given, 
and he has sublet them to the Irish 
Nationalists. Why, Sir, they are the 
sweated Party at this moment. Home 
Rule they must vote for, and then talk as 
they likeafterwards. Whoare these men for 
whom I speak? They are not men who 
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burn writs ; who commit outrages; who 
maim cattle ; they are men who feel their 
discomfort, and who rely on the promises 
of English gentlemen to relieve them. 
I have seen a book written in America, 
the 


written for the consumption of 
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enemies of our country, a book written 
for the disparagement of our country, and 
supply arguments to our enemies against 
us. I have seen a letter from the Prime 
Minister, in which he speaks of the value 
and importance of that work. [An hon. 
Memser: What book ?] I am reluctant 
to give its name, because I do not want 
to increase its circulation. [Cries of 
“Name!”] Well, I will give its name. 
It is The Puritan in Holland, England 
and America. I do not refer to it because 
it belittles England generally. I refer 
to it because it speaks of the agricultural 
labourer in these terms— 


“The agricultural labourers of England are 
a race of peasants, well-known as the most 
ignorant and brutalised amongst the so-called 
civilised peoples of the globe.” 


That is not a book that should be praised 
by an Englishman or Scotchman either. 
The man who wrote that wrote a dis- 
graceful slander. The man who wrote 
that was either totally ignorant of the 
subject on which he was writing or he 
lied. I speak strongly about this, because 
it touches a people with whom I am 
connected by the holiest ties, and any 
abuse of them, come from whom it may, 
I will indignantly resent and cast off, 
even though it receives the imprimatur 
of the Prime Minister of England. I 
turn with pleasure to the description of 
the agricultural labourer by a far more 
eminent man, by a man who lived 
all his life amongst them, Edward Jesse, 
who says— 


“T will venture to say that a more orderiy, 
careful, or a better conditioned peasantry cannot 
be found on the surface of the globe.” 

I have received a letter from a country 
clergyman, in which he indignantly re- 
pudiates the aspersions cast upon the 
agricultural labourers, and calls them 
“fine samples of the English race.” 
These, then, are the men for whom I 
plead, and I ask hon. Gentlemen who 
have been returned by their votes to 
support my Amendment. A _ seat in 
Parliament is valuable, but there is a 
price at which it should not be purchased. 
I shall, as I said before, look through the 
Division List to see who have attempted 
to redeem the pledges on which they 
were returned, and who, though they 
promised the agricultural labourer bread, 
is ready to give him a stone—to see who 
have been faithful to their promises, and 
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who are about to betray the simple, 
generous confidence which has been 
placed in them by the agricultural 
labourers of England. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words— 
“ But we humbly express our regret that, in 
Your Majesty’s Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, no Measures are announced for the 
relief of the agricultural labouring classes. We 
humbly represent to Your Majesty that these 
classes are among the most deserving and law- 
abiding of Your Majesty’s subjects ; that their 
present condition is suchas to call for immediate 
attention ; that Measures for the amelioration 
of their condition should be at once adopted ; 
and that such Measures are more pressing and 
of more vital importance to the best interests of 
the Country than any legislation having for its 
object ‘constitutional changes in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and should take precedence of 
any such legislation.” —(.WVr. Jesse Collings.) 

Questicn proposed, “ That those words 


be there added.” 


*Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) said, the right 
hon. Member who had just spoken told 
the House the story of an agricultural 
labourer who was under the impression 
that if the Liberal Party came into 
power his wages would be raised from 
15s. to 20s. per week. He thought some- 
thing similar had happened with respect 
to the British farmer. He did not say 
that the British farmers were told that if 
he Conservative Party were returned to 
power they would have protection, but 
there was no doubt that that hope had 
been entertained by the British farmer, 
and he (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) was 
not surprised at all when he read the 
speeches made by Members of the Con- 
servative Party during the Election. To 
return to the speech of his right hon. Friend, 
he regretted that he had not heard the 
beginning, but he heard the greater part 
of it, and if he had not heard it at all he 
thought he might have imagined what 
it would have been. He knew there was 
no man in the House who sympathised 
more entirely with the agricultural 
labourer than his right hon. Friend ; all his 
sympathies were with him, and before he 
came under the influence of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) his exertions were all 
in the direction of improving their posi- 
tion. He (Sir B. Samuelson) was afraid 
he could not say so much for the right hon. 
Member’s present position. He had said he 
could imagine what the speech of his right 
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hon. Friend would have been; it would 
have been full of sympathy for the agri- 
cultural labourer, and he also knew it 
would have been an attack, and not alto- 
gether a fair attack, upon Her Majesty’s 
Government. But another thing he knew, 
and that was that the right hon. Mem- 
ber would not point to anything the late 
Government had done in the direction 
for which he was so anxious. That the 
right hon. Member would not do, because 
hecould not. There was one partial ex- 
ception, and that was the Small 
Holdings Act of 1892. They (the 
Liberals) at that time did endeavour to 
make it clear that that Act would be 
absolutely without effect, unless full 
powers were given to the County 
Councils to purchase land which they 
could let to the agricultural labourer. 
They said the agricultural labourer was 
not ina position to buy land, that he 
could not pay the deposit, and that he 
could not pay the instalments. What 


they said on that subject was vain ; and 
what had been the result of the Small 
Holdings Act ? At the meeting of the 
Oxfordshire County Council, held to-day, 
a Report would be presented from the 


Committee appointed under the Act—the 
Small Holdings Committee. In that Re- 
port it stated that seven petitioners in 
the parish of Spensbury applied to the 
Committee for five pieces of land, com- 
prising a total of five or six acres. These 
pieces formed part of a holding of 1,000 
acres, held by two of the Oxford Col- 
leges, and those Colleges were prepared 
to grant the land to these seven peti- 
tioners, who said they were not in a posi- 
tion to purchase, and wished to rent the 
land. By the section of the Act the 
County Council were only empowered to 
let land when they were satisfied that 
the applicants were actually unable to 
buy on the terms fixed by the Act. The 
Report went on to say. The Committee— 


“ Are thereby impressed with the fact that the 
Act is intended for the creation of small owner- 
ship owners, and they cannot recommend the 
Council to enter into any scheme of purchasing 
land, so as to let it for ‘various small tenant 
holdings.” 


That was exactly what they feared, that 
the interpretation put upon the Act 
would be that there must be absolute 
proof that the applicants were unable to 
purchase, otherwise the County Council 
would be obliged to decline to 
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for small 
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land to let 
holdings. That is the only thing 
which can be claimed as having 
been done in favour of the agricultural 
labourer by the late Government. [“ Oh, 
oh !”] An hon. Member said “ Oh!” If 
he would be kind enough to say 
what else had been done the House 
would be glad to hear it. With 
regard to the Act for giving power 
to rural authorities for sanitary pur- 
poses, introduced in 1890, his right hon. 
Friend himself admitted that was only:a 
step. But why could they not havea 
still further step ? The reason was this : 
because all the Acts for the benefit of 
agriculturists that were passed by 
Conservative Governments were not 
compulsory but permissive Acts. So 
long as that was the principle on 
which they proceeded, all their Acts, like 
that for giving compensation to tenants 
and various others, would be non-effective, 
and require amendment. He did not 
know whether he could move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, but 
perhaps many sitting on those Benches 
would agree with him that it would be 
as well, instead of proposing any Amend- 
ment, to ‘give a direct negative to the 
Amendmentofhisrighthon. Friend. But 
however that might be, he might say 
something on the substance of his pro- 
posed Amendment, to show that it went 
to the root of the question. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman say in his 
Amendment? He claims that 

“ Measures for the amelioration of their con- 
dition should be at once adopted ; and that such 
Measures are more pressing and of more vital 
importance to the best interests of the Country 
than any legislation having for its object con- 
stitutional changes in the Government of Ireland, 
and should take precedence of any such legisla- 
tion.” 
It seemed to him it was the business of 
the Government, and especially of the 
Prime Minister, to say what Bills should 
take precedence, and that they should 
defer to him so long as they had an 
assurance that if not pari passu, 
at all events as speedily as possible, 
other subjects of importance should 
have full consideration, and he was 
ready to grant that a measure for 
improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourer was one of the most important. 
But his right hon. Friend said a Committee 
was promised, and asked what it was to 
do. That was not the only thing 


purchase 
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promised. He believed the Committee 
would do something for the farmer, and 
much for the agricultural labourer, though 
it might not do so much for the farmer 
as it would have done had it been intro- 
duced earlier. There was no reason why 
an inquiry should not have been initiated 
by hon. Gentlemen now on the other 
side. If that inquiry had been 
initiated, he believed it would have 
been found that many farmers had been 
ruined because their rents had not been 
reduced in time. One of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Lancashire said last night that 
many landowners were obliged to turn 
away gardeners and other servants be- 
cause, owing to the agricultural distress, 
they were no longer able to employ 
them. That was a very sad state of 
things, and it would have been better if 
those servants—butlers, gamekeepers, 
and gardeners—had been dismissed a little 
sooner, and that rents had been reduced, 
so that farmers had thereby been con- 
tinued in a position to give reproductive 
employment to the agricultural labourers. 
He read recently a speech of Lord Car- 
rington, in which he showed how, by re- 
ductions of rent, he had been able to 
maintain his tenants in relative pro- 
sperity, whereas where this had not been 
done the farmers had got into a state of 
bankruptcy ; but no reduction could be 
of avail when matters had gone so far as 
they hal gone now. An Inquiry he 
believed would show what an immense 
amount of good might be done by the 
extension of the system of small hold- 
ings and allotments. Anyone who had 
gone through the country and seen the 
wonderful crops raised on some of these 
allotments would confirm what he had no 
hesitation in asserting—namely, that 
there could be no greater benefit to an 
agricultural labourer than an_allot- 
ment or a small holding such as he 
could conveniently cultivate, situated not 
too far from his dwelling, and held at a 
fair agricultural rent. The Government 
proposed to establish Bodies which had 
been very much ridiculed, but which, he 
thought, had beeu very improperly ridi- 
culed—namely, Parish Councils. Until 
they were established he did not believe 
it was at all possible for the system of 
allotments to be carried out to the full 
extent to which it was desirable they 
should be carried, and that was one of 
the measures announced in the Gracious 
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these allotments, there was the best evi- 
dence that by their means, in the case of 
agricultural labourers, wages were sup- 
plemented to the extent of 2s. and 3s., 
and in some cases 4s. a week. His right 
hon. Friend talked about keeping the 
labourers on the land, and there could be 
no better means of keeping them on the 
land than by enabling them to live on the 
land in comfort. But there was another 
measure, or rather a series of measures, 
spoken of in the Queen’s Speech— 
measures for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the labouring class. He did not 
think it was to be expected all these 
measures should be described in detail, 
but he might say, on his own behalf, he 
believed they had confidence in the 
Government that the measures they 
would introduce would improve the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, and when 
presented would be such as would receive 
the acceptance of the House, or, at all 
events, of those on that side, and would 
be thoroughly good working measures, 
and not such as those which, he regretted 
to say, had often been passed by hon. 
Gentlemen now in Opposition. If they 
wanted an earnest of that it was to 
be found in the composition of the 
Government itself. He did not speak of 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. H. Gardner), they all knew what 
his sympathies were, and that he was 
perfectly alive to the interests of the agri- 
cultural population, but there were other 
Members, his hon. Friend the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Derbyshire, 
his hon. Friend the Member for one of 
the Divisions of Devonshire, and they all 
knew that when there were gentlemen of 
their zeal and interests in the Administra- 
tion, that all that could be done would be 
done to further the interests of the agri- 
cultural population. His hon. Friend 
spoke of the improvements in the cottages 
of the labourer, but he (Sir B. Samuelson) 
thought it was much better they should 
put the agricultural labourer in a position 
to pay a fair rent rather than that these 
cottages should be built at the expense of 
the ratepayers, who, many of them, were 
in but a little better position than the 
labourers. He thought he had now 
shown that both as regarded the Select 
Committee of which the Government had 
given notice, and as regarded the measures 
which they had partly distinctly speci- 
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fied, and partly shadowed forth, there was 
evidence that they were alive to the 
necessity for the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer, and that 
they were prepared to deal with the ques- 
tion thoroughly. He should not move his 
Amendment, but should vote against that 
of his rigit hon. Friend, and in doing so, 
he felt sure that he would have the 
approval of his agricultural constituents. 

Str E. LECHMERE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham). said, that but for the fact 
that he was unable to catch the Speaker's 
eye, he should have risen immediately 
after the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) had concluded his 
remarks in order to second the 
Amendment. As he had the good fortune 
to represent a large agricultural consti- 
tuency, he could bear out all that had been 
said by his right hon. Friend as to the 
promises made by the representatives of 
the Gladstonian Party during the recent 
Election, and which created hopes in the 
agricultura! mind that were impossible of 
realisation. Though he made no com- 
plaint of the extent of those promises, 
which were difficult of realisation, he did 
complain of the manner with which the 
beneficent legislation of the late Govern- 
ment with respect to the agricultural 
classes was entirely ignored. Withregard 
to the question of allotments and small 
holdings, they had been told that the 
allotment system carried by the late 
Government was not worth the paper on 
which it was produced, and that the small 
Holdings Act was a mere delusion and a 
snare. But more than that, one of the 
most admirable and beneficial Acts for the 
agricultural classes was the work of the 
late Government—namely, the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act. That measure 
was initiated by the late Premier, Lord 
Salisbury, carried by the late Government, 
and its administration had been secured 
by agreement with the Local Government 
Board and the Local Authorities. If the 
County Council did not do its duty then 
there was power in the hands of the 
labourers to put in another Council, who 
would: be more ready to do so, With 
regard to the realisation of the promises 
made by the Government, he thought 
there was but little doubt the labourers 
would be very greatly disappointed. He 
did not think the creation of Parish 
Councils would be a sufficient remedy of 
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the difficulty, nor did he think the Parish 
Councils were really necessary in any 
way. He was not one of those who 
appreciated the principle of Parish Coun- 
cils, though he maintained they had 
already the basis of Parish Councils in 
their vestries. He thought the Govern- 
ment might make the system of vestries 
a real, active and thoroughly practical 
means of supplying the labourer with 
the power of discussion and the adminis- 
tration of his own local affairs. Every 
labourer who was a householder could 
attend the vestry, and they might per- 
mit every vestry to appoint its own 
chairman, a duty which now fell upon 
the clergyman of the parish, who was er 
officio chairman of the vestry. They 
might do away with the plural vote, and 
meet at such times when the labourer 
could attend, and thus go back to the 
old common law of the country, by which 
every householder could attend and had 
certain powers. It had been rightly said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division that upon 
the prosperity of agriculture depended 
the position of the agricultural labourer, 
and until they could improve the position 
of agriculture, it was very difficult to see 
how even the very best cottage and allot- 
ment could improve the position of the 
labourer and secure him a weekly wage. 
When they considered the present posi- 
tion of agriculture throughout the country 
what could they expect but a further 
exodus of the labourer, and an increase 
to the already large mass of unemployed. 
He could not but hope that even now 
Government would do something more 
than give them the Inquiry promised. 
They had had Inquiries and Commissions 
before, and all they had given them was 
a vast amount of information, which, no 
doubt, was valuable, but he hoped they 
were to have something more substantial. 
The agricultural question was agitating 
the whole country, and in his opinion, and 
the opinions of very many others, the 
question of agricultural distress took 
precedence of Home Rule, and he there- 
fore asked for some more important 
instalment in regard to agriculture than 
the promise of an Inquiry. 


*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said, he should not attempt to 
follow the right hon. Member for the 
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Bordesley Division (Mr. Collings) in his 
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criticism of the election addresses of 
Members on that side of the House. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to him, he might mention that in 
the Division he had the honour to represent 
the Conservative candidate carefully 
waited until his (Mr. Logan) election 
address was published, and then what- 
ever promises were made in that address 
he endeavoured to goone better. There 
seemed to be an impression that the 
agricultural labourer was a very innocent 
person, aud the Member for the Bordesley 
Division seemed to share that opinion, 
for when a Liberal Government was in 
Office he was virtuously indignant at what 
he seemed to consider the absence of any 
promise to legislate on behalf of the agri- 
cultural labourers, but when a Conser- 
vative Government was in Office the 
right hon. Gentleman joined with his 
friends and left the agricultural labourer 
out in the cold; and so poor an opinion 
had he of the agricultural labourer as to 
imagine he did not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman’s game. The agricul- 
tural labourer might not be able to read 
and write with the facility of many of 
his more favoured countrymen, but he 
could be trusted to know who were his 
friends in that House. To-day the right 
hon. Gentleman regretted that no 
measure was specifically mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech for the relief of the 
agricultural labourer, yet in 1892, when 
it was proposed to add, as an Amend- 
ment to the Small Holdings Bill, powers 
to Local Authorities to lease lands for 
small holdings for agricultural labourers, 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke as 
follows :— 


“There is an attempt to turn this into a Bill 
for creating small tenants. I hope the Govern- 
ment will not make this their leading idea, but 
resist the Amendment, which I regard as one 
most damaging to the main intentions of the 
Bill.” 


That was in regard to a Bill which was 
claimed by the then Government as 
having been promoted in the interests of 


the agricultural labourers, the great 
majority of whom could never hope to 
rise beyond the position of small tenants, 
and indeed could only hope to reach that 
position by exceptional good fortune. 
When the Conservative Government 
were in Office the agricultural labourer 
must stand on one side, while the right 
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hon. Gentleman made things comfortable 
for his political friends ; but when the 
Liberal Government was in Office the 
agricultural labourer became a most 
useful weapon with which to assail them. 
He believed the agricultural labourer 
was anxious above all for a real Parish 
Council Bill, which would give him a 
share in the government of his native 
village, and which would allow him, in 
the words of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, to call his soul hisown. Sucha 
measure was promised in the most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, and 
he was bound to say the agricultural 
labourers of England were most anxiously 
expecting the fulfilment of the piedges 
which were given to them on this subject 
at the General Election. They desired and 
expected from the Government a Parish 
Council Bill, which would give them 
power to acquire land for allotments and 
small holdings, and they demanded with 
no uncertain voice that their Representa- 
tives in that House should press their 
claims upon the Government. When 
that time came would the Member for 
the Bordesley Division be found sup- 
porting the Agricultural Representatives ? 
He hardly expected it, because he 
remembered that last April the right 
hon. Gentleman opposed an Amendment 
brought in by the Member for the Rugby 
Division, to create Parish Councils with 
power to deal with land for small 
holdings, and opposed it, no doubt 
because it was calculated in his opinion 
to embarrass the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Then he found the right hen. 
Member for Bordesley was a Member 
of the Select Committee on Small 
Holdings, which sat in 1890, and it was 
on record that when the Liberal Members 
of that Committee proposed that the 
total cost of a small holding to an owner 
should not be more than the fair agrieul- 
tural value of the land, the right hon. 
Gentleman,who to-day was so concerned as 
tothe welfare of the agricultural labourer, 
recorded his vote against that proposition ; 
and, further, when it was proposed under 
the Small Holdings Act to give the 
Local Authorities power to acquire land 
compulsorily, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not even the courage of his 
convictions, and he did not record his 
vote. Going a little further back, he 
found that in 1885 the right hon. Gentle- 
man wrote as follows :— 
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“What we want now in Ireland is the widest 
system of self-government consistent with the 
unity of the Empire. The Irish have a right to 
demand that they shall manage their own local af- 
fairs. The experiment we have tried for so many 
hundred years has failed, and it is time a new 
system was adopted.” 

In 1885 it was time a new system was 
adopted, but eight years later the right 
hon. Gentleman was convinced that the 
measures which he opposed in 1890 and 
1892 should have precedence over any 
legislation for Ireland. He felt sure 
that House and the country would have 
- no difficulty whatever in understanding 
the cbject of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, against which he (Mr. 
Logan) should most assuredly vote, 
although he claimed to be as concerned 
as the right hon. Gentleman was as to 
the condition of the agricultural labourers 
of England. Indeed, he should not won- 
der if he were to be found prepared to 
go to greater lengths than the right hon. 
Gentleman in pressing the claims of the 
agriculturai labourers of England on the 
attention of the House, and he hoped that 
in doing so he should be supported not 
only by right~hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House, but also by right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen on the other side. 
He was convinced there was an ever- 
increasing number of people in this 
country who were beginning to realise 
what it was to have to exist on 10s., 
1ls., or 12s. a-week, and so miserable a 
pittance as that was not a certain income 
with the agricultural labourers, but a 
precarious one, which ceased at the very 
time when money was most needed, for 
should sickness incapacitate an agricul- 
tural labourer his wages, in a great many 
cases, ceased altogether, not only depriv- 
ing him of the means of providing food 
for his family, but also of the where- 
withal to obtain those little dainties 
which were absolutely necessary for any- 
oue who was prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness. It was true the agricultural la- 
bourer had been taught to apply, in his 
trouble as a humble mendicaut, at the 
back door of the big house, but he, in 
common with many others, desired, indeed 
demanded, to see the labourer placed 
above the degrading influence of 
charity ; and as a first step towards 
the consummation of that very desir- 
able end he, as a Representative of 
some portion of the agricultural labourers 
of this country, welcomed the expressed 
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intention of the Government to bring in 
a Bill which should provide for Parish 
Councils, which would give to the 
labourer a voice in the management of 
his own affairs, and help him to help 
himself. When a measure of that kind 
eft the House he was convinced that the 
much neglected long-suffering agricultural 
labourer would be on the highway to 
achieve his independence and assert his 
manhood. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.) had great pleasure in supporting 
the Amendment, being convinced that 
the condition of the agricultural labourers 
demanded attention, and that the Govern- 
ment intended to do nothing for them. 
He was confirmed in that conviction by 
the fact that the Member for Midlothian 
was the same head of the Government 
as in 1885, and who then made great 
protestations of his desire to assist the 
farm labourers, whilst his Government 
did nothing for them. Farm labourers 
could not be in a prosperous condition 
unless something were done to make the 
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agricultural interest generally pro- 
sperous. But the President of the 


Board of Agriculture (Mr. Gardner) had 
told them that nothing was to be done to 
put the agricultural interest in a better 
position until that interest was united 
in demanding certain reforms, and as the 
agricultural interest was never united, and 
never would be, that time would never 
arise. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir William WHarcourt), in 
his speech the previous night, had told 
them that the wages of the agricultural 
labourer were better than formerly, and 
he seemed to be of opinion that they 
were in a generally prosperous condition, 
more or less adducing that as an argu- 
ment for doing nothing whatever for the 
agricultural interest in the present crisis. 
He waz very well acquainted with the 
counties of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, 
and he would call attention to some 
figures regarding the pepulation in certain 
districts of those counties. In certain 
districts of Dorset the Census of 1871 
showed a population of 144,000 ; in 1881 
it showed in these same districts only 
133,000 ; and in 19891 only 127,000, or a 
loss of 17,000 people in 20 years. The 
case of Wiltshire was even more striking. 
In 1881 certain districts showed a 
population of 175,000, and in 1891 of 
161,000, or a loss of 14,000 people in 10 
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years. When. they remembered of that 
population probably not half were 
labourers in a position to migrate, it 
showed they had a loss of 14,000 people 
out of a total migrating population of only 
$7,000. It was all very well to talk 
about Parish Councils assisting the farm 
labourers, but if remedial measures were 
not soon forthcoming there would be no 
farm labourers in those districts to take 
part in these councils. It was clear that 
the farm labourers in Dorset and Wilt- 
shire at all events were a vanishing 
quantity, yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed jubilant over the 
supposed fact that the wages of the 
agricultural labourers in Dorsetshire 40 
or 50 years ago were only 7s. 6d. a week, 
whereas they were now 12s. 6d. The 
fact was that they received very much 
less than 12s. 6d. Thirty or 40 years 
ago, in a Debate in this House, Mr. 
Cochrane referred to the rate of wages 
paid in Dorsetshire, and, replying to the 
question of the then hon. Member for 
that county, spoke of his labourers re- 
ceiving 8s. per week, and described them 
as being the worst paid of the population 
of the country. They had it, therefore, 
that at that time the lowest wages in the 
country were 8s. per week. Yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-day asked 
them to believe the labourer was only 
getting 7s. 6d. per week. That, how- 
ever, was not the full extent of the mis- 
representation. <A certain Society, which 
had done more to add to the misery of 
the working classes than any other 
that he was acquainted with, issued 
a pamphlet a few years ago en- 
titled, The Old Poor Law and the 
New Socialism. It spoke of the old 
Poor Law and employer and employed, 
and of a parish allowance as part of the 
remuneration of labour, and they were 
told some interesting facts with respect 
to the masters in Sussex in 1830, and the 
rates of payment which they made then. 
The wages of farth labourers had not in- 
creased by 59 per cent., as they had been 
told. If they inquired into it they would 
find that there was no increase at all, 
They would find also that the number of 
the population of farm labourers had 
very muck decreased, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman was wrong in persuading 
the House to take his argument as an 
-nstance of the prosperity of the farm 
labourer. He would like to call atten- 
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tion to the state of matters abroad as 
connected with the condition of farm 
labourers. They learnt from the Con- 
sular Reports, furnished in the Appendices 
to the Report of the Commission on 
Trade Depression, that in Denmark 
wages had nearly doubled, and that in 
the Netherlands there was an immense 
increase, while in Germany they had 
goneupfrom a rate of 5 per cent. in 1846 to 
14 per cent. Yet inthis country wages had 
scarcely increased at all, but the numbers 
had decreased to a terrible extent. That 
showed the very urgent importance of * 
something being done to better the con- 
dition of the farm labourers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the -Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) wrote a letter the other day, 
in reply to one which had been ad- 
dressed to him on the subject of wages 
in Wiltshire, and he expressed surprise 
that the rate was so low as stated ; but 
anyone acquainted with the state of 
agriculture in those districts would not 
be surprised at all, as the employment of 
labour there depended on the amount of 
tillage, and as tillage had decreased very 
rapidly, so the number of farm labourers 
required had also decreased. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, if a careful 
census were taken, it would be found 
that wages were not i2s. per week, and 
that even with a diminished population 
there was something like 5 per cent. out 
of work at the present moment. It was 
curious, notwithstanding these facts, that 
Her Majesty’s Government should address 
the Opposition and say, “ What are your 
prospects?” After all the Government 
promises, some right hon. Gentleman 
might rise in his place and lay out a 
programme for assisting the agricultural 
interest. But they had no proposals 
except that very small one—of Parish 
Councils. Those were one or two 
suggestions which he would venture to 
make on behalf of the labourer. A word 
with regard to the aged poor in those 
rural districts: They had been pro- 
mised a Poor Law Commission ; but by 
the time the Commission reported, and by 
the time legislation followed, many of 
the old farm labourers and their wives 
would be dead and buried. He ventured 
to suggest to the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) that a wise Adminis- 
tration would enable the Guardians to 
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give some more liberal outdoor relief to 
the aged poor, not confining it to a 
certain age. It would be asked at this 
point,—W hatabout the labourers ? They 
were saddled with an enormous burden 
of rates for new houses which were 
partly empty, and their conditions of 
living in their houses was miserably low. 
He had been horrified by the sights he 
had witnessed in rural workhouses, and 
he thought they ought to establish at 
once a system of local infirmaries in con- 
nection with the workhouses. Another 
suggestion, if the House would allow him 
—and he regarded it as the most im- 
portant of all—was in reference to the 
fiscal system connected with farm la- 
bourers. They had heard of the comforts 
of the rural workhouse. A man could 
not find employment owing to the low 
prices of agricultural produce. He 
was obliged to go there. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told 
them that, although he was not 
callous, if insensible, to the suffering 
that was being endured, he would not 
consent to the necessaries of life being 
taxed to relieve them, and he twitted the 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House that Lord Salisbury had 
said the same when speaking on the 
question of fiscal reform. Leading 
statesmen had often before found it con- 
venient and wise to change their minds, 
and, for his part, he saw nothing to dis- 
courage them in the fact that the leaders 
of neither Party would have nothing 
to do with them. They talked of 
the taxation of the necessaries of life. 
Why, where did the revenue of the 
country come from? He pointed to the 
millions that were supplied from taxation 
on the necessaries consumed by the 
working classes. An hon. Member said 
that the profits of agriculture went en- 
tirely into the pockets of the landowners. 
He did not think it was necessary to 
prejudice this great question of yielding 
to the vulgar prejudices of the ignorant. 
Supposing that a protective duty was 
imposed on articles connected with agri- 
culture, and supposing the persons con- 
nected with the duty were to care and 
provide for the aged poor, would they be 
told then that the whole of the profits of 
the land were going into the pockets of 
the landowners? If they had wheat at 
40s. per quarter and more ground—the 
ground at present going to waste— 
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brought into cultivation, and a greater 
field and a _ greater demand for 


produce, and, therefore, for labour, did 
they think that all the benefit would 
go into the landlord’s pocket? The 
imports of wheat had increased from 
34,000,000 bushels in 1854—the time of 
the Crimean War — to 150,000,000 
bushels ; and he argued that by some 
careful fostering of the industry of 
agriculture, the people would not be led 
into the belief—and would not agree— 
that agricultural profits went entirely 
into the pocket of the landlord. 
So far as the farm labourers were con- 
cerned, they never would have any 
real remedies applied to them except 
those which were applied to agri- 
eulture generally. In conclusion, he 
asked the President of the Local 
Government Board to devise some 
means to enable the aged poor in 
rural districts to have a greater share in 
outdoor relief, instead of waiting for the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission. If 
he did this, he would have done some- 
thing to assist the farm labourers, and to 
earn the gratitude of those who had their 
welfare at heart. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, he was sorry he did not see in his 
usua! place the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Jesse Collings) who 
had moved this Amendment, as he 
had taken the trouble to investigate 
some of the figures which he had brought 
forward with regard to the erection of 
labourers’ cottages in Ireland. He found 
that there had been 9,000 labourers’ 
cottages erected in the Provinces of 
Ireland which had been referred 
to, whilst scarcely 40 had _ been 
erected in Ulster. The Guardians in 
Ulster could not see their way to carry 
out the Act; but in the rest of Ireland 
the Nationalist Members had used their 
influence to induce the Guardians to put 
the Act in operation. Surely that fact 
alone would convince any man who was 
desirous of assisting the labourers of 
Ireland that they could not do better than 
allow the Irish Members, legislating at 
home, tocompel the Boards of Guardians 
in Ulster to apply the Act there also. 
Speaking asan Ulster Member, he thought 
the facts he had quoted were a reply to the 
Ulster Loyalists, who objected to Home 
Rule on the ground that they (the 
Nationalists) might pass and make com- 
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pulsory such useful and beneficial mea- 
sures as the Act indicated. 

Mr. G. R. BENSON (Oxfordshire, 
Woodstock) said, he had not intended 
rising thus early but for the allegation 
that had been made against him by the 
Mover of the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
produced a card which was un- 
doubtedly used in his (Mr. Ben- 
son’s) constituency. On that card a 
charge had been founded that he or his 
supporters had endeavoured to mislead 
the labourers as to the intentions of the 
late Government. He was absolutely 
unaware that such a statement had been 
made. In regard to the card, he was 
not going to say that he admired it as 
a specimen of election literature, but he 
absolutely denied that the card could be 
made the basis of such an accusation as 
the right hon. Gentleman had _ en- 
deavoured to establish upon it. He was 
not going to dwell upon the matter for 
the reason that similar charges had been 
made against himself and his supporters 
in his constituency. He had denied the 
charges, and he was willing that those 
who preferred them should substantiate 
them in a full public inquiry, to the 
jadgment of which inquiry—which he 
trusted would soon be held in his con- 
stituency—he would cheerfully leave 
them. Before leaving the subject of the 
labourers, he must say that they had 
appealed, and should continue to appeal, 
to the history and traditions of both 
Parties in the House. The recollection 
of what happened under Protection had 
been burnt into the memory of many an 
old labourer in the country, and the 
Party opposite must expect that they 
would be attacked upon the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged him 
with being extremely lavish of promises. 
Well, he had to say in reply to that that 
any promises he had made he was 
perfectly prepared to stand by at the 
present time and hereafter. He welcomed 
the Queen’s Speech with the greatest 
satisfaction, because he knew that the 
Government would introduce a measure 
which would be a fundamental reform 
on behalf of the labourers—the reform 
involving the establishment of Parish 
Councils—a reform for which the country 
called, and which was greatly required. 
But no section of his constituents claimed 
that they alone should receive the at- 
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tention of Parliament. Were they ex- 
pected by the right hon. Gentleman to 
be callous as to other interests—great 
national interests—which were at stake ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman went among 
the labourers he would find many who 
were anxious for the vast national 
interests, as well as for their own interests. 
He (Mr. Benson) went before his con- 
stituency as an extreme candidate— 
an extreme Home Ruler—if there was 
one pledge he gave upon which he 
should be firm, it was the pledge as to 
Ireland; and as to the Poor Laws, 
he was satisfied his Party would 
not be backward in desling with it. 
Whatever measures Parliament might 
pass, the important point was the spirit 
in which they were likely to be ad- 
ministered. He saw no reason why the 
principal points in the Allotment Acts 
should not be entrusted to the bodies it 
was proposed to create. No one could 
say that the Boards of Guardians, as now 
constituted, were satisfactory Autho- 
rities to discharge the necessary functions 
or commanded the confidence of the 
agricultural labourer. He did not wish 
to say anything against Boards of Guar- 
dians ; but they consisted largely of class 
representatives, and of persons not 
popularly elected, and they could not be 
expected, therefore, to be energetic and 
thorough in administering the Acts. Nor 
could it be said that the popularly- 
elected County Councils, administering 
the affairs of so large an area as a 
county, would be capable of seeing that 
the special needs of each individual 
village in the matter of allotments were 
attended to. Therefore, the greatest 
help that could possibly be given to an 
administrative movement that was made 
for the benefit of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and an indispensable help, was 
that every village, so far as practicable, 
should have in it a body charged to 
attend to the interests of the people of 
that village, and those alone ; and that 
that body should have represented on it 
not only the landed gentry and the 
farmers, but aiso the labouring class. He 
was not going into detail as to what he 
thought necessary for the reform of 
Local Government ; but he was, above all 
things, desirous that such ‘legislation as 
was proposed should help to make the 
labourers more independent, and give 
them greater power of’ making their 
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wants and wishes felt in the management 
of their village concerns. The village 
clergymen and country gentlemen would 
not suffer—or those of them who were 
interested in the wants and needs of the 
villagers—for they could still take their 
share in local government. If they 
were competent to deal with local affairs 
their position would be much stronger, 
much more influential and agreeable, if 
they were elected representatives of the 
people, chosen by themselves to look 
after their business as.members of a 
popularly-constituted Board. He _ be- 
lieved that in addition to the points he 
had mentioned where Village Councils 
would be beneficial, there were small 
abuses and evils in the villages which a 
popular system of Local Government 
would speedily put an end to. .The 
direct benefit which would accrue to the 
labourers through such a change could 
searcely be over-rated. There would be 
an indirect benefit also in teaching the 
rural population to think more for them- 
selves and to feel more independent than 
they did at present. He had not intended 
to-day to intrude his remarks on the 
attention of the House ; but having been 
challenged, with other hon. Members 
who stood in the same position as him- 
self, to repeat in the House the things 
they had been saying to their consti- 
tuents during the General Election, he 
had taken up the challenge. He desired 
to say—and he could say it, he believed, 
on behalf of those who had supported 
him in his constituency—that while 
they were anxious that due attention 
should be paid in future legisla- 
tion to matters which would be 
beneficial to them and their class, they 
desired equally that the interests of the 
whole ceuntry should be attended to by 
Parliament. They did not desire the 
labouring class to be, as the Amendment 
would seem to proclaim it, the sole re- 
cipients of the attention of Parliament to 
the exclusion of their fellow-countrymen 
in Great Britain, or of the people of 
Ireland. It happened to be the opinion 
of every thoughtful man amongst his 
supporters—labourers included—that the 
one thing first desired in their interests 
was that as speedily as possible the 
administration -of local affairs in rural 
districts should, as the Queen's Speech 
promised, be placed on a sound and 
popular basis. 
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Mr. CUST (Lincolnshire, Stamford) 
said, and although he admired the pluck 
and the manliness which had induced the 
last speaker to rise and rebut the charges 
levelled against him and other Members 
of his Party by the right hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), he did not think the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Benson) had fully 
dealt with the gravamen of those charges. 
He had very properly expressed his dis- 
taste for the vermilion placards or 
advertisements which had been referred 
to, but he had not explained by whose 
authority they were issued. He had 
not explained on what data the Tory loaf 
and the Liberal loaf had been pictured 
of different sizes to the advantage of the 
latter. The hon. Member had shirked the 
real issue, and had made no effort to ex- 
plain the effect the placards had had on his 
constituents. 

Mr. BENSON (interrupting) said, 
that through inadvertence he had failed 
to make his meaning clear. He abso- 
lutely disbelieved that the issue of the 
placard to which reference was made 
could have had the effect of spreading 
amongst his constituents any false ideas, 
unless backed up by speeclies. Placards 
of this sort were frequently distributed 
at General Elections by Members of either 
Party. The placard had an old estab- 
lished and well understood significance. 
He would add that he had not thought 
it necessary to go into detail! in regard to 
these matters, because he believed and 
hoped that the whole question of his 
corduect, and that of his agents, would 
shortly be made the subject of very 
careful inquiry. 

Mr.CUST said, he quite accepted the 
explanation. He could not, however, 
help asking why the placard was pub- 
lished if the hon. Member did not believe 
it would produce any effect on the con- 
stituency. Was it that the hon. 
Member's expenses were so small and 
his command of wealth so great, that 
these placards were indulged in merely 
for the sake of plastering up the walls 
and hoardings of thedivision with a Party- 
coloured advertisement dealing with 
fancy bakery prices? The hon. Mem- 
ber said the placard would only have had 
effect if it had been backed up by 
speeches. Surely, in common sense, if at 
a Tory and Liberal election they put be- 
fore labouring men a picture of “The 
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Tory loaf,” with 1s. 4d. marked over it, 
and “ The Liberal loaf,” with 4d. over 


it, it would have some effect in in-' 


fluencing their suffrages. 

Mr. BENSON said, his point was that 
he considered the placard to have no 
more than a historical meaning. 

Mr. CUST said, he would only ask 
the House to mark this singular case of 
devotion to historical research of the hon. 
Member, even in the fever of a General 
Election, sparing no trouble to educate 
those whose suffrages he was seeking. 
The point of the whole matter was this : 
the right hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division spoke of a rise in wages having 
been promised to the agricultural 
labourer in the event of the present 
Government being returned to power. 
An hon. Member had risen to deny it. 
There again they had the big loaf and 
the little one; but they could make 
promises by implication, and that was 
exactly what hon. Members opposite had 
done. He had gone through this question 
of a rise in wages himself. How was it 
dealt with ? His opponent had not said 
to the agricultural labourers, “ I promise 
you £1 a week.” Nothing of the sort ; 
but he had said “* You, under a Conserva- 
tive Government, are getting 5s. a week 
less than decency and comfort require. 
Put me in and see what happens.” What 
labourer would leave the room in which 
he had heard those words spoken with- 
out carrying away with him the idea 
that they were intended to imply that 
the return of a Liberal Government 
would mean a rise in wages of 5s. a 
week ? That was only one instance, but it 
covered the whole ground, and was 
similar to the card representing the big 
“Liberal loaf” and the little “ Tory 
loaf,” to which reference had already 
been made. He deeply regretted that 
this Amendment had been separated from 
that which had been under discussion for 
the past two days with reference to the 
question of agriculture. The question 
was, Were the Government going to help 
the agricultural industry or not ? The 
only indication as to the intentions of the 
Government they had received was an 
academical allusion in the Queen’s 
Speech, from which allusion it was 
clear that the Government  oaly 
thought there was agricultural distress 
in the country when they drafted 
the Queen’s Speech. That was em- 
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phasised by the hon. Member for 
Banbury (Sir B. Samuelson), who 
had expressed an ecstatic formula 
of gratitude to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They were at present hanging on 
the lips of the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H., 
Fowler). The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harconrt) 
had told them three things, so far as he 
(Mr. Cust) could follow his speech. He 
told them first that the Government had 
avoided the agricultural question, because 
it was an extremely important one ; he 
had told them next that they had avoided it 
because agricultural distress had existed 
before ; and he had told them, lastly, 
that the Government had avoided it be- 
eause they had an infinitely remote, and, 
as far as they knew, unformulated, 
scheme for instituting Village Councils, 
which, he need hardly say, had nothing 
on earth to do with the agricultural 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
justified the proposal for a Committee 
by ‘digging up some initiative of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell, by 
whom, he said, a Committee had been 
appointed, which had formerly sat for 
some 30 years without result, which was 
searcely the way to encourage the 
House to look forward with satisfaction 
to the present proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to know why the 
Amendment had been moved, and asked 
them why the late Government had not 
done all that was necessary. The 
reasons for bringing forward an Amend- 
ment on the subject of agriculture were 
obvious. Remember that for the last 40 
years agriculture had never been in such 
a distressful condition as it was at 
present. One of his own constituents 
had put it in this way : Thirty years ago 
it took 40 measures of wheat 
to buy £100, and now it took 80, show- 
ing that in 30 years prices had gone down 
by one-half. As to why the late 
Government had not taken measures to 
relieve agriculture the answer was plain. 
They had done all they could, and in 
common honesty let right hon. and 
hon. Members opposite remember how 
their efforts had been received by the 
Radical Party. They had begun by 
establishing a Minister of Agriculture. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite laughed at the 
office, and scorned it, and said it was 
useless. It had done good work, how- 
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ever; and the moment the Radical Party 
got hold of it, and could have turned it 
into even a more powerful instrument if 
they had thought such a step necessary, 
they had appointed a man in whom, no 
doubt, the House had confidence, but had 
removed the post from Cabinet rank, in 
that way indicating that they put agricul- 
ture amongst not the major, but the minor 
interests of the country. The late 
Government brought in an Allotments 
Bill, which hon. Gentlemen opposite called 
a sham. [Ministerial cheers.) They 
ealled it a sham Bill. He hoped the 
responsibility of Office would educate 
them. In the five years since the Act 
had been in existence, through its action, 
directly or indirectly, 150,000 men had 
got allotments. If any hon. Gentleman 
opposite would introduce a few “shams” 
of that kind they would be doing a great 
deal more for the agricultural labourer 
than at present he had any reason to 
expect from them. They had laughed 
also at the Local Government Bill. 
They had talked of such a measure for 
years ; but the first chance the country 
had had of getting it was from a Con- 
servative Ministry. The present Govern- 
ment tried to bribe the country into 
supporting them by offering in the 
Queen’s Speech a development of the 
Local Government Act, which the 
country would have had four years ago if 
it had not been for the opposition of the 
Radical Party. [“Oh, oh!”] He 
trusted he had not gone beyond the facts 
of the case. The Party opposite langhed 
at the Small Holdings Bill, and said that 
was a sham too. It had been the 
ambition of the Liberal Party for 30 
years to get the agricultural labourer into 
touch with the land. Well, that had been 
done. If hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, now that they were in power, 
thought that they could improve that 
Bill, let them do it. They had a 
majority, let them, by the aid of that 
majority, now make the improvements 
which they had spent the whole of last 
Session in suggesting. [“ Hear, hear !”} 
Right hon. and hon. Gentlemen said 
“hear, hear,” but why did they not do 
it? Lastly came the Free Education 
Bill. This the Party opposite had 
characterised as a crude piece of Social- 
ism. Still it had only done that which 
they themselves had promised, and if 
they found fault with it, why did they 
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not make one little effort to improve it ? 
What were they going to do now they. 
were in power and had a majority—or 
thought they had a majority ? The only 
Bill which he had as yet seen promised 
by the Government directly dealing with 
the land question would increase the 
burdens upon land. [An hon. MemBer: 
On the landlords.] Oh! that is another 
case for the education of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Do they imagine that the 
interests of the labourers and tenants are 
not bound up with those of the land- 
owners ? If so, I can refer them to one 
from whom they will, perhaps, more . 
readily accept education than from me. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said in his speech last 
night that the hierarchy—the farmer, the 
labourer, and the landlord—sank or swam 
together, or stood or fell together. I 
forget which was the expression he 
used, 

Tue CHANCELLOR 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): What I said last night was, 
that when the price of corn and rents 
were the highest, wages were lowest. 

Mr. CUST said, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that there 
was a community of interest in all classes 
living by the land. If the Government 
thought that the only Bill of which they 
had given notice to deal with agriculture 
would satisfy people living in the rural 
districts, all he could say was that they 
would not get agriculturists to agree with 
them. They had made a_ thousand 
promises to the labourers during the 
Election. They had promised them 
relief in regard te their tea, their tobacco, 
their beer, and their rent. Were they 
going to carry out these promises ? The 
Conservative Party doubted their ability 
to do these things which they had 
promised so riotously when irresponsible. 
But were they going to attempt to 
carry them out, or was the only 
thing to be expected of them this Bill 
for Village Councils which could hardly 
be seen through the cloudy horizon of 
their Home Rule Bill. That Bill would 
not come on for practical discussion ; it 
was only suggested as a sort of magic- 
lantern slide, to come on when Home 
Rule was being talked about. The 
labourers had believed the promises of 
the Radical Party. It sounded incredible ; 
but they did. What was their pro- 
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me? There was the Home Rule 
Bill and the Registration Bill and the 
Bill for the payment of Members. What 
could these or any of the other proposed 
measures do towards filling the stomachs 
or the pockets of the agricultural 
labourers ? Nothing; and he regarded 
the pledges of the Radical Party as one 
of the greatest pieces of deception ever 
practised on a trusting electorate. He 
wanted the agricultural labourers to 
understand how bravely they had been 
fooled by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. One argument the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequer had used with great force last 
night—and one which he (Mr. Cust) 
would like to deal with now to the 
best of his ability—was this, and it 
sounded plausible— 


“If landowners or tenants or agricultural 
labourers come to you for special relief from 
rates the next thing will be that the cotton 
industry, the lace industry will come and ask 
for similar relief.” 


If agriculture stood on the same footing 
as all other industries this argument 
would be sound, but it did not. What 
were the burdens on agriculture from 
which relief was sought—how were they 
founded ? Almost the whole of their 
rates and local taxation originated at a 
time when land represented the property 
of the country. Land was their wealth. 
It was taxed as property, because it was 
practically the only property, or by far 
the greater part of the property, which 
existed. Since then other property had 
grown, and the relative value of land 
had enormously diminished. The tax on 
land was regarded as a Property Tax, and 
if they stuck to the property basis in 
levying local taxation, no one would be 
more delighted to welcome the scheme as 
himself. Land did not now amount to 
one tithe of the property of the country, 
although it was condemned by old defini- 
tions to bear the whole burden of rates 
and taxes, except the grants to local 
taxation, which came from the Imperial 
Exchequer. He had been told that a 
person had no right to criticise unless he 
made suggestions ; and though he did not 
suppose that his remarks were likely to 
fall in very fruitful soil, still, as one little 
seed might take root, he would put before 
the Government the measures which he 
thought best calculated to relieve dis- 
tressed agriculture. In the first place, let 
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them put land on the same focting as all 
other property. Give it a fair start, 
The first thing to do that was to free its 
transfer. That could be begun by a 
measure of compulsory registration, which 
it would not take half an hour to pass 
through the House, the principle of such 
a measure having been accepted by the 
House of Commons in the last Session of 
Parliament. A Land Transfer Bill, such 
as the House had already accepted, and 
such as the Government had it in their 
power to pass, could afterwards be passed, 
In this way not only would they help the 
agricultural interest, but free the land 
from the stigma of being a monopoly, 
which hon. Members opposite were never 
tired of throwing into Conservative faces. 
If the Government had not time or power 
to remodel the whole scheme of local 
taxation, they had power to follow the 
excellent example set them by the late 
Government, and make personal property 
bear a fair share of the burdens which 
now fell on real property. In this way 
they would remove the anomalies which 
now fell on one class of property. If 
they identified personal and real property 
as largely as they could, they would have 
dene something to help the agricultural 
and landed interest. And this also they 
had got to do: they had to add to their 
grants in aid, the Unions at present 
being unable to secure the payment 
of the rates. Thirdly, they could 
bring in a Housing of the Labouring 
Classes Bill, which would necessi- 
tate a supply of air, water, and light, 
such as was proposed by Sir E. 
Birkbeck when a Member of the House. 
For such a Bill they would have the 
universal support of the Conservative 
Party. They need not fear that 
the present Opposition would treat 
them as they themselves were 
treated when in power. There were 
some, at least, on the Opposition 
side who cared more for the people they 
represented than for a big or a small 
majority in a snap Division. At any 
rate, they were sufficient in number to 
keep the Government in Office if they 
brought in such a Bill for the Housing 
of the Labouring Classes. The next 
thing he would ask the Government to 
do would be to extend the Merchandise 
Marks Act to every'form of imported 
goods. That would not be Protection. 
Merely insist that a thing should be sold 
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for what it really was, that both the 
consumer and the producer would know 
exactly where they were. A measure of 
that kind would receive support from the 
Conservative Party. Finally, do awa 

with the Land Tax. [Cries of “Oh!” 

He knew hon. Members would say 
“Oh,” because this sounded so much 
whilst it really meant so little. The 
Land Tax was a direct tax upon the raw 
material of a large industry. If they 
put a tax on wool or cotton, or any- 
thing of that kind, they would not be in 
Office 20 minutes. Land was‘ the only 
thing the agricultural people had to 
labour on. It was a tax put upon land 
at a period of the nation’s history when 
land was the property and wealth of the 
country, and when there was no personal 
property to draw on. The revenue had 
to be arranged for. Now there were all 
forms of property, and the products of 
the land had largely diminished, and the 
time would come when the Government 
might add to their Liberal laurels a real 
popularity by removing the Land Tax 
and insisting on the burdén falling upon 
personal property. He did not expect 
that any of these suggestions would be 
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adopted, but as he had offered criticisms 


so he put forward suggestions. If the 
Government adopted these suggestions 
they would have done something to 
justify themselves in the eyes of the 
agricultural labourer, and to justify all 
that riot and chaos of election prom ses 
they had squandered a few months back. 
If they did not do anything for the 
agricultural labourer they would have 
the reputation of being a Party which 
got into Office on false pretences—a 
reputation which they probably would 
not much mind so long as they re- 
mained in Office. But when they went 
out of Office they would find that, like 
curses and boomerangs—as an _ hon. 
Member suggested — broken promises 
had a nasty habit of coming home to 
roost. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
sure the Government are very much in- 
debted io the hon. Member opposite for 
the frank promise he has made that he 
will support us in passing the measures 
he has indicated, though he doubts that 
they will ever see the light of day. I can 
assure him we shall remember his 
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promise when measures affecting agri- 
culture and the agricultural labourer are 
before the House. The hon. Member at 
the commencement of his speech was 
exceedingly indignant at the card used 
in the election at Mid Oxfordshire, in 
which were set forth the respective 
merits of the Tory little loaf and the 
Liberal big loaf, and he rather scoffed at 
the idea that the hon. Member for Mid 
Oxfordshire was dealing with a matter 
of history. But I think the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in the House when the 
Member for Dorsetshire( Mr. Farquharson) 
addressed us a few minutes before the 
Adjournment, or after the Adjournment. 
If he had heard that speech he would 
have heard a respected Member of 
the Agricultural Party poimting out 
what advantage would arise to the agri- 
cultural community if a duty, which he 
put at £15,000,000, were levied on the 
import of corn. { do not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has care- 
fully studied the difference between a 
Revenue Duty and a Protective Duty, 
but I would ask him, and those hon. 
Members who are so indignant with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Oxford, 
if this duty were put on corn, who would 
have to pay it? It would have to be 
paid by the people who buy and the 
people who eat the loaves. 

Mr. CUST: I beg pardon; I never 
made such a suggestion. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I know the 
hon. Member did not, but I was referring 
to a speech made by another hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. 

Mr. CUST: I can only say that I 
cannot be responsible for all the state- 
ments made on this side of the House. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : I may say 
that I did not urge that a duty should be 
put on corn. I merely said that the duties 
on tea, tobacco, and cocoa amounted to 
what would be equal to a duty of 15s. 
per quarter on corn. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Did not the 
hon. Member point out that if a duty on 
corn amounting to £15,000,000 were 
raised, we could provide pensions for all 
the aged poor out of the fund which 
would thus be obtained ? 

Mr. FARQUHARSON: No, Sir. 
I merely suggested that if we had a 
Protective Duty on agricultural products 
we should obtain an amount sufficient to 
provide for all the aged poor. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will only 
say that until Gentlemen opposite—one 
and all—put away the idea of a Protec- 
tive Duty on corn they should not com- 
plain if the possibility of putting a 
duty on corn is brought before the con- 
stituencies. The hon. Gentleman said 
he was not responsible for all that was 
said on his side of the House. I think 
he must take the responsibility, however, 
of criticising the observations of those 
who sit on this side of the House with 
some regard for historical accuracy. He 
said that we had laughed at the Local 
Government Bill of 1888, and done all 
in our power to prevent its passing into 
law. All I can say is that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie), who was 
then President of the Local Government 
Board, and who carried that Bill through 
the House, acknowledged, in the hand- 
somest manner, that he could not have 
carried it but for the assistance given to 
him by the Opposition, and he especially 
named some of my right hon. Friends as 
having assisted him. I can remember 
that when, in 1888, the Government of 
the day withdrew the District Councils 
portion of the Bill, they gave a distinct 
pledge that they would next Session in- 
troduce a District Councils Bill if the 
Local Government Bill were carried. I 
am finding no fault with them, as I 
know what difficulties they had to face ; 
but I would point out that we are now in 
1893, and no District Councils Bill has 
been brought before Parliament. Many 
of the points that have been raised will 
no doubt receive the attentive considera- 
tion of the Committee. The question of 
the burden of taxation on land is not 
one that can be disposed of in a Debate 
on the Address. If that question is 
properly brought before the House—and 
it is a very difficult and involved ques- 
tion, a question that requires to be 
approached more in a judicial than in a 
Party spirit—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and I will be prepared to discuss 
it in its bearing, not only on the agricul- 
tural but on all the other interests of the 
community. The hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire (Mr. Farquharson) made some 
suggestions with reference to the treat- 
meut of the aged poor, and found fault 
with the Government for having advised 
the appointment of a Commission to in- 
quire into that question. I will put it to 
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vernment would be disposed to approach 
so difficult a question as the disturbance 
of that great Poor Law, which has been 
in existence for nearly 60 years, and 
which, on the whole, has been a 
very great blessing to the country, 
without careful and impartial inquiry. 
I venture humbly to endorse what -the 
late Prime Minister said iu another place, 
when he expressed a hope that the in- 
quiry would extend to the whole system 
of Poor Law administration. During 
the short time I have been at the Local 
Government Board I have seen that 
there is room for many improvements in 
that administration. We have, however, 
no knowledge of such cases as were re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Dorset, 
with respect to the treatment of the 
poor in workhouse infirmaries. We be- 
lieve that our infirmaries in London 
and elsewhere are among the very 
best in the Kingdom. We have 
tried to induce Guardians to construct 
infirmaries in separate buildings ; and 
although they have not always carried 
out our wishes in that respect, I venture 
to say that the poor people in infirmaries 
are better treated than when they are 
in their own homes. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give me the name of the in- 
firmary in which he says the patients had 
not the common necessaries of life, I pro- 
mise that not 24 hours shall elapse before 
the case is inquired into. As regards 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Collings), I think it is very much to be 
regretted, in view of the very deep and 
consistent interest which he has always 
taken in the condition of the agricul- 
tural poor—and I should be the last man 
to belittle any of the services he has 
rendered on that question—that he should 
discount the effect of his advocacy of 
their cause by indulgence in bitter per- 
sonal attacks upon his old colleagues and 
friends. We differ from my right hon. 
Friend on a great question of public 
policy. He is as much entitled to his 
opinion as we are to ours. We have no 
right to impute motives to him, and he 
has no right to impute motives to us. 
The fact that we entertain views which 
differ from his on the question of the 
government of Ireland ought not to 
reduce us in his eyes to the immoral, 
degraded, and unworthy condition which 
he described. There is not a man on 
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this Bench who is prepared to betray his 
supporters, or be false to his declara- 
tion, or, above all, te buy a Party in 
order to sub-let it again for other pur- 
poses. Sir, I do not think that sort of 
criticism adds either to the dignity or the 
efficiency of our public life. Surely the 
time has gone by for that sort of thing. 
We are approaching questions of the 
greatest difficulty, questions on which 
every man has a right to his opinion, and 
on which men of the highest honour and 
greatest ability entertain different views, 
but that is no reason why we should 
pollute the controversy with this per- 
petual imputation of unworthy motives. 


I have some difficulty in differentiating, 


my right hon. Friend’s Amendment from 
the Amendment moved last night. My 
right hon. Friend said that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Wharton) was one complaining of 
omissions from the Royal Speech, and it 
seems to me that exactly the same de- 
scription applies to the Amendment he 
himself has moved. The difference be- 
tween the two seems to be the difference 
between agriculture and agriculturists. 
Last night we were discussing agricul- 
ture asa whole. To-day we are asked 
to discuss the question of one parti- 
cular class of agriculturists. Let me take 
his Amendment clause by clause. He 
says— 

“We humbly express our regret that in 

Your Majesty’s Gracious Speeeh from the 
Throne no measures are announced for the 
relief of the agricultural labouring classes.” 
I am justified in saying that that is not 
an accurate statement. I think it would 
be impossible to find a larger number of 
measures in any modern Queen’s Speech 
which are directed to the relief of the 
labouring class. The promised measures 
respecting the liability of employers, the 
condition of labour, the hours of labour 
for railway servants, the amendment of 
the Law of Conspiracy, Parish Councils, 
and the direct control of the liquor 
traffic—and I believe the last to be 
almost the most important measure men- 
tioned so far as social matters are con- 
cerned —all these measures will, if 
carried, afford relief to the labouring 
classes. Then my right hon. Friend 
asks the House to represent to Her 
Majesty that— 


“ Those classes are among the most deserving 
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We are agreed upon that. 
agreed in thinking that 


“Their present condition is such as to call 
for immediate attention.” 
We are also ready to adopt the state- 
ment 


“ That measures for the amelioration of their 
conditien should be at once adopted.” 


My right hon. Friend complains, when 
Parliament has not sat seven days, that 
we have not yet introduced a large 
number of Bills, and, I suppose, read 
them a second time. Why, Sir, we are 
not even allowed to introduce our Bills 
and have them read a first time. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said last 
night that when the Government men- 
tioned measures in a Queen’s Speech it 
was their duty to accompany that mention 
of them with an explanatory statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s criticism 
might be just at the end of the Session, 
but it is not just now, inasmuch as we 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
introducing our measures. The sting of 
this Resolution is in the tail. My right 
hon. Friend wishes the House to say— 

“That such measures are more pressing, and 
of more vital importance to the best interests of 
the country, than any legislation having for its 
object constitutional changes in the govern- 
ment of Ireland.” 


[ Opposition cheers.] You cheer that, 
but you also cheered the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite last night when he 
said it was the bounden duty of the 
Prime Minister to introduce a Home 
Rule measure first. ‘The competition 
last night was for No. 2 ; the competition 
to-day is for No. 1. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never said 
what the right hon. Gentleman attributes 
to me. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I was allud- 
ing to the late Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir J. Gorst), who certainly gave a very 
strong expression of opinion, which was 
very loudly cheered by hon. Members 
opposite, with reference to the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill. Well, the 
real object of my right hou. Friend’s 
Amendment is obviously to express his 
objection to Home Rule. But this is not 
the time or the occasion on which to do 
so. We have been returned to power 
upon the pledge and promise that we 
will submit to this House a measure 
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Hon. Members may deplore the spending 
of so much of the time of this House 
upon Ireland. I deplore it. The 
youngest Member of this House must 
have noticed during the last week that a 
very large proportion of our time has 
been devoted to the discussion of Irish 
affairs. We want to terminate that 
state of things. We want to get Home 
Rule out of the way, and the best method 
by which to get it out of the way is to 
pass it. In 1886 my right hon. Friend 
moved an Amendment, which was suc- 
cessful, and grave consequences followed 
its adoption. That Amendment was one 
expressing regret that no measures were 
announced in thé Queen’s Speech for the 
relief of the agricultural classes, and 
especially for affording facilities to 
agricultural labourers and others to 
obtain allotments and small holdings. 
My right hon. Friend said that if there 
was a demand for it land should be had 
at a fair price and on a tenure that would 
not depend upon touching the hat to the 
landlord or the squire, and he claimed for 
the labouring population a measure of 
land reform which, he contended, would 
be a most conservative measure. I quite 


agree with every word my right hon. 


Friend said. But considerable progress 
has been made in land reform since 1886, 
A Land Transfer Bill was brought in by 
the Government of that day; but the 
House of Lords threw it out, though a 
Conservative Government was then in 
power. If we have the good fortune to 
secure the passage of the Bill we have 
introduced in the House of Lords, I shall 
be very pleased indeed to see it rapidly 
carried through this House. My right 
hon. Friend referred to stories told during 
the election, and to what some anony- 
mous person had told him as to an inno- 
cent voter, stating that he was promised 
20s. a week wages if the Liberals came 
into power. My right hon. Friend will 
remember, in 1886, it was said that the 
election then was won on the promise of 
three acres and a cow, and a story was 
told of labourers with halters in their 
hands going to bring the cows home. 
He denounced those stories as absurd and 
ridiculous. Indeed, they are hardly 
worth the serious consideration of the 
House. What are the measures which 
the Government are proposing in the 
Queen’s Speech, to which they are 
pledged, and which they will certainly 
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bring forward? There is one for the 
creation of Parish and District Counciis. 
What do Parish Councils mean? They 
mean the giving to the rural population 
the same powers of self-government, of 
local administration, and of local self- 
help that the inhabitants of the great 
towns already possess. Hon. Gentlemen 
say that we want sanitary improvements 
in the villages, and so we do. But 
what has occurred in our great towns ? 
I appeal to the Representatives of a great 
town on this point. It was the self- 
government of Birmingham that made 
Birmingham what it is. It is the 
self-government of our Municipalities 
which has enforced those sanitary laws 
and delivered them from the great evils 
which formerly existed, and the Govern- 
ment believe that the first step towards 
improving the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers and the agriculturists is 
to give them those powers of administra- 
tion without which such improvements 
cannot be made. Without such powers 
it is idle to talk of improving the condi- 
tion of the rural population. It is idle 
to say that the labourer can refuse to 
vote for a County Councillor who will 
not pledge himself to do these things. 
Itis a palpable illusion to suggest the 
labourer can force the County Council to 
carry out sanitary reform. The Govern- 
ment intend that there shall be a 
thorough, efficient, complete popular 
system of self-government. We mean 
Parish Councils to be a reality and 
not a sham. We mean District or 
Parish Councils to deal with every one 
of the questions brought before the House 
in this Debate. First and foremost, we are 
proposing a radical reform in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law and its 
present management. We believe the 
time has arrived when Local Authorities, 
localiy elected without the plural vote 
and without any qualification of a class 
or property character, should be intrusted 
with the administration of the Poor Law; - 
and I can assure hon. Gentlemen that 
they need not be under any misappre- 
hension that the Bill to be introduced by 
the Government with respect to local 
government, including Parish and Dis- 
trict Councils and dealing with allot- 
ments compulsorily, will be a milk-and- 
water measure, and one which can safely 
or wisely be laughed at. Then there is 
another measure, the first of a series, 
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. dealing with one of the greatest evils of 
rural life—the excessive consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. An hon. Member was 
discussing just now the various surround- 
ings of an agricultural labourer’s every- 
day life. A short time ago it was my 
privilege and pleasure to visit a great 
estate, the landlord of which exercised 
sole control over the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The estate extends over many 
thousand acres, and on it there is not a 
single public-house. I went into the 
cottages of the labourers, and I was 
positively astounded at the real comfort 
which prevailed in them, and there was 
no doubt as to what it was caused by. 
The cottages were, in fact, better than 
those occupied by the higher class of 
operatives in our large towns. I left 
that neighbourhood with the conviction 
that there was no measure which could 
so effectually promote the social well- 
being of the agriculturist, his wife, and 
children as to put a stop to the facilities 
for that drunkenness which has been the 
source of so much misery. The Govern- 
ment are contemplating measures for 
local self-government in the parishes and 
in the districts, and measures for dealing 
with labour in all its aspects, and they 
are endeavouring to grapple with the 
most gigantic evil of our time. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, “ Why don’t 
you bring them in?” Well, the first 24 
hours after the Speech from the Throne 
the criticism was that the Government 
were promising too much ; now it is that 
they are promising too little. It is im- 
possible to please hon. Members. Let us 
get to the business of the Session ; and if 
the Government do not fulfi! their pro- 
mises, if they break their faith to their 
constituents, their constituents are the 
supreme and final Court of Appeal. They 
will deal with the Government, and the 
Goverument are quite ready to face that 
tribunal when the time comes. Jn the 
meantime, let us have a fair chance and 
let the Debate on the Speech from the 
Throne be brought to a close. If that 
is done this week, then the curiosity of 
hon. Gentlemen will be gratified as to 
the great measure the Prime Minister 
will introduce. That measure will no 
doubt absorb a considerable amount of 
the attention of the House ; but great as 
it is, it will not occupy the whole time 
of the House. Let the Government have 
only fair support from Members sitting 
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in all parts of the House and they will 
place upon the Statute Book measures 
which will promote the interests and the 
happiness not only of Her Majesty’s 
agricultural subjects, but-of all other 
classes of the community. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman is full of big promises, 
but I should like to ask the most san- 
guine Member present, anyone who is 
most desirous of pessing into law all the 
measures mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne, what possible chance is there 
of any but one coming to the stage of prac- 
tical discussion ? There is, first, this 
enormous measure for altering the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland 
and transforming the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom. There follows close 
upon the heels of that measure—if, indeed, 
it be possible for anything to follow 
close upon it—the various electioneering 
devices by which right hon. Gentlemen are 
preparing themselves against a fall 
during the process of their Home Rule 
Bill. Then the claims of Scotland have 
to be met; and as for the Party repre- 
senting “ gallant little Wales,” as we are 
all aware, the Representatives of Wales 
are in a state of agitation, because their 
elgims appear to them to be neglected. 
Every Member of the House who has 
heard the Debate will be satisfied that 
the right hon. Member for Bordesley, in 
bringing this Amendment forward, was 
only doing what it was natural and right 
for him to do. His object has been to 
point out that in the agricultural con- 
stituencies promises have been made and 
expectations have been held out, some of 
which cannot be fulfilled, and none of 
which are going to be fulfilled. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not the ad- 
vantage which I had of being a candidate 
for an agricultural constituency. I visited 
many such constituencies during the Elec- 
tion, and I can only say that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bordesley Division as to 
the expectations held out by Gladstonian 
candidates is a most moderate statement. 
I feel confident that he might have culled 
from the addresses he held in his hand 
much more curious instances. He spoke 
of the now famous cards issued to 
electors. The hon. Member for Wood- 
stock has given the House an ex- 
planation of the election cards used 
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in his constituency. The hon Mem- 
ber said that he did not admire the 
card as a piece of electioneering compo- 
sition. But the question is, what was 
the effect on the agricultural labourer to 
whom it was addressed? What effect 
was intended I do not know ; but I know 
what effect was absolutely certain to be 
produced if such a card were circulated 
breadcast. The hon. Member asserted 
that it was only a piece of history. I 
advise him, the next time he appears be- 
fore his constituency, to explain that he 
was quoting from past history, and not 
put statements upon cards which his con- 
stituents will suppose apply to existing 
facts, and which are, therefore, altogether 
untrue. I had plenty of experience of 
the misleading statements made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. There was the 
common trick of issuing cards on which 
“Home Rule for Ireland” was printed 
in very little letters indeed; while on 
the top and in enormous letters was 
printed “ Home Rule for our Villages.” 
I suppose hon. Members will explain 
that as a reference to Parish Councils. 
I noticed the way in which the Prime 
Minister referred to Parish Councils be- 
fore the Election. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke with a caution becoming 
one in his responsible position, and most 
carefully guarded himself from being 
supposed to intend intrusting Parish 
Councils with specially wide and exten- 
sive powers. He said the division of 
duties between the Parish Councils and 
bodies representing much wider areas 
was a subject on which he could not 
then pronounce an opinion, and that it 
required most careful investigation. But 
that is not what the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s followers did. They attributed to 
Parish Councils the magie power of 
being able to provide for the labourer 
everything he wanted ; and he was to 
find in Parish Councils alone—towards 
the working of which he was to pay no 
rates —the means of extracting from 
those who did pay the rates everything 
to improve his material condition. 
Though we are perfectly well aware 
that such expectations cannot be fulfilled, 
we are entitled to call on hon. Members 
to state how they expect them to be ful- 
filled, and where in the Queen’s Speech, 
or in any declaration made by any Mem- 
ber of the Government, there is any 
promise of fulfilment. I should like to 
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discuss in a practical way the case of the 
agricultural labourer as presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley. I venture to say there is 
perhaps hardly any Member of the House 
who has had such full opportunities as I 
have had of forming an opinion as to the 
present condition of the agricultural 
labourer compared with what it was 
years ago. Twenty years ago I con- 
ducted officially an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers, to 
which I devoted two years of my life. 
At the present time, the main danger in 
the country districts is the migration of 
the agricultural population, which 
has already been noticed in this 
Debate. Ina large measure, no doubt, 
it is due to insufficient employment, but 
it is also due to the concentration of 
preduction in the towns instead of the 
villages. Formerly there were many 
village industries ; but now articles can 
be more cheapiy produced by modern 
methods in the towns. How are we to 
remedy this state of things? What is 
there we can do to diminish the migration 
of the population from rural districts ? 
Good and constant employment, with fair 
wages, form the best means of keeping 
the labourers in the country ; but it is 
perfectly obvious that those conditions 
depend absolutely upon the general pro- 
sperity of agriculture. Then there is the 
desire on the part of the labourer to rise 
in the world—a desire which all of us 
wish to encourage. Everyone would like 
to see, where it is suitable, a wider dis- 
tribution of landed property. When the 
hon. Member for the Stamford Division 
alluded toa Land Transfer Bill as the 
first measure necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this object, the Prime 
Minister cheered him; but there is no 
allusion whatever in the Queen’s Speech 
to such a Bill. Then there is the system 
of Parish Councils, by which it is pro- 
posed by some that those who have not 
land shall be able to obtain it at other 
people’s expense. We shall have plenty 
of time to diseuss these proposals when 
they are brought forward, but I would 
warn the House strongly against the 
danger there is of ruining the system of 
local government by encouraging Local 
Authorities to become speculators in 
land. The success of small holdings 
must depend on many causes—the variety 
of soil and the proximity of markets ; and 
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if Parish Councils are to embark in specu- 
lation, they will run the risk of disaster. 
The right hon. Member for Bordesley 
made some remarks on labourers’ cot- 
tages which deserve attention. Speak- 
ing from a recollection of what those 
cottages were 20 years ago, I can say 
that a change amounting to a revolution 
has taken place. It has been a gradual 
revolution effected without the direct in- 
terference of any Act of Parliament ; 
but, none the less, it has been universal 
and real, It has been brought about, 
first, by the desire of the landowners 
themse!ves-to benefit the working classes 
on their estates. Then there has been 
the effect of the Union Chargeability 
Bill, which has led to the provision of 
cottages at places most convenient for 
the labourers working on the estate ; and 
there is the pressure exerted by the 
occupying tenants, who know that to get 
good labourers they must have good cot- 
tages for them to occupy. On the large 
estates the difficulty has been met, but 
in some of the large open villages belong- 
ing to small owners there is still much 
room for improvement. The late Govern- 
ment did their best in that direction. In 
1890 we extended the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act to the rural dis- 
tricts, and gave larger powers to the 
Sanitary Authorities to carry out sanitary 
improvements. If that Act is not suffi- 
cient let it be extended further. Some- 
thing may be done to keep the agricul- 
tural population on the land by improve- 
ments of the Poor Law. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board spoke of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into one 
branch of the subject. I heartily rejoice 
that a Commission has been appointed. 
It is rather late to object to the composi- 
tion of that Commission ; but would point 
out that, with possibly two or three ex- 
ceptions, there is no one who practically 
understands the administration of the Poor 
Law in the country districts. We on this 
side of the House desire that the atten- 
tion of Parliament should be practically 
directed to the working of the Poor Laws. 
It is no new question to me, for 20 years 
ago I pointed out the unfortunate state 
of things under which the law did not 
allow Boards of Guardians sufficient 
powers to distinguish between the pro- 
vident and the improvident. The way in 
which we should proceed to amend the 
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Poor Law is to try to help those who 
have during life tried to help themselves. 
If this Debate and the Debate yesterday 
have done nothing else, I think they have 
cleared the ground a great deal as to the 
actual condition of the agricultural 
labourer. Hon. Members opposite, in 
their addresses to their constituencies, 
described the agricultural labourer as a 
poor down-trodden man whose condition 
was deplorable, and whose sufferings 
were created by the avarice of the land- 
lord, but exactly the contrary to this has 
been shown by these Debates. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out 
that during the past 40 years the wages 
of the agricultural labourers have in- 
ereased in many places by 50 per cent., 
and that in all the agricultural districts 
their position is very much better in 
that respect than it was 40 years ago. 
Who can also deny that the prices of 
everything are much lower? ‘The 
labourers are better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed than they were 40 years 
ago. These things are almost entirely 
due to the landlords, against whom these 
attacks have been directed ; and though I 
admit much remains yet to be done, it is 
only fair that we should take into con- 
sideration the work already accomplished. 
The landlords have suffered severely in 
loss of income in times of depression ; but, 
nevertheless, they have done their very 
best to improve their estates, and, as I 
have said, have done very good work in 
that direction during the past 20 years, 
It is rather by assisting those who have 
done this good work in the past to carry 
it on in the future; by pushing on those 
reforms, which are urgently required, 
without delay, and not to allow ourselves 
to be distracted by other matters, that 
we can bring about an improvement in 
the material comfort of the agricultural 
labourer. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Mr. Speaker, I have 
some difficulty in reconciling the language 
of the right. hon. Gentleman with the 
course which he has pursued. He began 
his speech by charging upon the Govern- 
ment what I admit to be a plausible 
accusation—namely, that they have en- 
gaged themselves, as far as in . 
power, by the Speech from the 
to do their part in attempting t 
with a number of important 
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undertakings. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that we have pursued this 
course to excess, and that we have 
entered into many more engagements of 
that kind than it can be possible for us 
to fulfil. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
while he does that, gave his vote yester- 
day in favour of a measure the whole 
pith and purpose of which was to com- 
plain ef several engagements that we had 
not undertaken, and to force upon us a 
great eddition to those labours which we 
have already contemplated, and which 
he has declared himself in the most 
authoritative manner to be excessive. 
There is another feature of this Debate 
which is really unprecedented, and so im- 
portant that I think it may be called 
historical. For the first time in my 
recollection, upon the accession of a 
new Government to Office, while it 
is admitted that they have prepared 
for the consideration of the House a multi- 
tude of subjects, including social subjects 
of the greatest importance, the Debate on 
the Address consists in the main of a 
series of votes, all of them aimed at 
putting an immediate termination to its 
existence. Let there be no doubt about 
that. There are, or have been, six 
Motions on the Paper, every one of which 
begins by expressing the regret of the 
House that something or other which the 
Mover of the Amendment thinks ought to 
have been done by the Government has 
not been done, or has not been promised. 
I presume it is understood by all the 
Members of this House that regret by the 
House is censure by the House ; and that 
to regret the act or the omission of the 
Government is the course which the House 
usually takes when it desires to eject 
that Government from Office. The 
hon. Member for South West Ham 
(Mr. Keir Hardie), whose integrity 
and sincerity are perfectly obvious 
in everything that he undertakes or says, 
declares himself to be in a state of anxiety 
to promote the Government's views in 
respect of Home Rule in Ireland, and to 
look with eagerness for the production of 
their plans. Yes, Sir; but that hon. 
Member, who was so desirous on Monday 
that we should produce our Irish policy, 
proposed a Motion yesterday, which, so 
far as he was concerned, completely dis- 
posed of us and our policy in the interim, 
and made it impossible for us, to proceed 
to the fulfilment of his wishes. Votes of 
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Censure in Debates on the Address, on a 
new Government being formed, are a new 
Parliamentary precedent in this country, 
No parallel, no approach to a parallel, can 
be found in our previous history for such 
a course of proceeding. I make no com- 
plaint of it on the part of the Govern- 
ment. No Government has a right to com- 
plain of any number of Votes of Censure 
that may be proposed upon it; but it is fair 
enough to ask hon. Members to consider 
what is to be the effect of such a course 
of proceeding on the modes of conducting 
Public Business in this House if, when a 
new Government has just been consti- 
tuted—a Government which, during the 
Recess of Parliament, has, by many 
important Executive acts, shown that it is 
not indisposed to take practical measures 
in the execution of its charge—if they are 
to be intercepted before they have had the 
opportunity of laying any of their plans 
before the House with the conditions that 
are deemed to be necessary—if they are 
to be intercepted by Votes of Censure, 
not upon what they have done, but 
grounded upon the opinions of certain 
gentlemen that they ought to have done, 
other things in addition to the enormous 
responsibility they have declared them- 
selves ready to undertake—I say that I 
do not think that such a change in the 
course of Parliamentary Debate or pro- 
cedure will be found to contribute either 
to the dignity of the House or the welfare 
of the country. I pass on to the con- 
sideration of the Amendment which is 
before the House, moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings). My 
first objection to the Amendment 
is that it invites the House to assert 
what I will not say is false, because 
that would impute metive, but what 
is entirely untrue. The right hon. 
Gentleman is conscious of the fact, for he 
referred to it in his speech—that in the 
Speech from the Throne the proposal is 
announced to establish Parish Councils. 
He says that is a miserable—what was 
the word?— contemptible mouse. A 
mouse is an animal—an animal is a living 
thing, and I admit that there are other ani- 
mals which frequent old buildings besides 
mice. It is quite possible that in refer- 
ence to this subject the right hon. 
Gentleman may have a much greater 
sympathy and respect for those other 
animals which frequent old buildings 
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besides mice. But this is a measure— 
he thinks it an insignificant measure ; 
we think it a most significant measure ; 
but that is not the question. It is a 
measure distinctly for the relief and 
advantage of the agricultural labouring 
class. That being so, and we having 
proposed it in distinct terms in the Speech 
from the Throne, the right hon. Gentle- 
man invites the House to declare that 
there is no such proposal made in the 
Queen’s Speech. It appears to me that 
this is a very extraordinary method of 
action to lay before the House and to 
invite it to follow. I do not think it 
necessary to discuss the other portions of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because I wish to join issue with 
him in the plainest manner on the question 
he has raised. He regards us—what 
shall I say after the speech we have 
heard from him to-day ?—I think, in 
respect of things in general, but particu- 
larly in respect of the agricultural labourer, 
as political imposters. I will not retort 
anything of the kind on the right hon. 
Gentleman, because I have a real 
respect for the services which he 
rendered to the agricultural labourer in 
other times. But, Sir, though I will not 
use any offensive phrase, I think that the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman is 
taking in calling upon us to deny patent 
facts with respect to the intentions which 
the Government entertain is a course 
which, if there be a political imposter 
inside or outside the House, such political 
imposter would be inclined to regard with 
very great satisfaction. I can join issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred, I 
think, specifically, though he was not 
very specific—for the greater portion of 
his speech was taken up in describing the 
merits of the Party opposite and the 
demerits of the Party with which he was 
himself once connected—to the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the agricultural 
labourer. How are those dwellings to 
be improved ? By giving thorough self- 
government to the agricultural labourer, 
by making efficient the system of self- 
government throughout the agricultural 
districts ; and that can only be done by 
bringing self-government to the doors of 
the agricultural labourer. County govern- 
ment is an excellent thing; the District 
Councils may in many cases be requisite— 
I will not say so precisely, for I do not 
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like the unnecessary multiplication of 
these bodies—but the Parish Councils 
are absolutely vital if you wish to raise 
the physical and moral condition of the 
agricultural labourer, You must give 
him both the fact of self-government and 
the sentiment of self-government. You 
must make him feel—excluded as he has 
been until quite lately from the franchise 
and from almost every active function of 
a citizen—you must make him feel the 
change in his position. You must give 
him a clear and adequate conception both 
of his duties and of his responsibilities, 
and you cannot do that except by giving 
him a thorough system of self-govern- 
ment. There we join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman. He declares that 
there are no measures for the relief of 
agriculture, and he says—and I believe 
says very truly—that in many parts of 
the country the dwellings of the agri- 
cultural labourers require attention. 
We reply that through self-govern- 
ment alone can _ that attention 
be adequately given, and we are giving 
a solemn pledge to the House, and utter- 
ing a most earnest solicitation to the 
House, to take the measure which we 
consider is of all others the most effective 
with regard to the system of local self- 
government, into consideration. But that 
is not all, I want to join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman still more par- 
ticularly, and to recall to him that the idea 
was his, or at any rate was accepted and 
promoted by him in otherdays, with regard 
to the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. We hold, Sir, that if you 
wish to improve that condition in a 
manner at once compatible with his 
independence, and greatly tending to 
elevate his material circumstances, the 
proper course to take is to bring him 
into immediate and effective access to the 
land. The land is cultivated by him, we 
know ; but he has cultivated the land 
otherwise than for his own benefit, and a 
miserable starvelling pittance until of late 
years was the share he obtained of the 
fruits of the soil. Most of those who 
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are now disposed to support the right 
hon. Gentleman were the advocates of 
the system that kept him down to that 


starvation point. We have endeavoured 
out of Office to do that which we now 
propose to do, or attempt to do, in Office 
—namely, to welcome, in the first place, 
everything good, whether it was great or 
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whether it was small, which was tendered 
to us by the Party opposite when they 
were in power, and to carry forward and 
to complete and give effect to those pro- 
posals of theirs which, if sound in prin- 
ciple, were imperfect in scope, and to 
make them efficient for the purpose to 
which they were directed. We tried that 
last year. We are going to try it now. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not in a 
position to say that we are evading the 
question of the agricultural labourer. 
We are meeting it—we are propounding 
ovr doctrine about it—and we say that 
the two great objects we hope to attain 
—and they include the means for obtain- 
ing every object, or almost every object, 
for the improvement of the agricultural 
labourer—are as explained by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board in his able speech— 
first, the effective constitution of this 
system of local and rural self-government 
which does not yet exist ; and, secondly, 
obtaining for the agricultural labourer 
easy and effective access to the use of 
the land in moderation for his own bene- 
fit, instead of being doomed, as he has 
been heretofore doomed, to cultivation 
alone for the benefit of others. Last 
year we made efforts in this direction. 
The then Government had a Bill in Par- 
liament, and I wish to acknowledge that 
the right hon. Gentleman who was in 
charge of that Bill at various points 
showed that his mind was open to receive 
the statements laid before him, and ‘that 
he did make material improvements in 
that Bill under the influence of repre- 
sentations which were addressed to him 
by the Party then sitting opposite to him ; 
but my great disappointment was this : 
that in our efforts to do these great things 
we were not assisted, but positively 
opposed, by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Jesse Collings). He is coming for- 
ward as being parzexcellence—as being 
possessed of a monopoly—as the friend 
of the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I have 
never said it. 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
heard him to-day assert that position. I 
heard that speech, and the exuberant 
zeal of the right hon. Gentleman this 
year, and I compared it in my own mind 
with the speeches of last year, which 
were cold and frozen speeches. He 
then endeavoured by his vote, or by his 
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absence, or by the withdrawal of his 
countenance, to defeat the efforts we 
made to benefit the agricultural labourer, 
He will recollect that in the case of 
Baron Munchausen, in his travels, there 
was a number of excellent tunes in a 
particular horn which were caught by a 
long frost and frozen up in the horn. A 
thaw came, and the whole of the tunes 
came out the one after the other. All 
the good intentions of the right hon, 
Gentleman were frozen when the pro- 
posals came from us in Opposition, and 
no support could we get from him; 
but now that there has been a change 
in the character of the Ministers of the 
Crown, all these frozen sentiments have 
issued forth, and have been presented by 
him to-day with a fulness and an im- 
petuosity—perhaps I might say, with an 
acerbity—which leaves nothing to be 
desired. There is another point on 
which I am clear. In order to give 
effect to this great policy of finding fair 
and reasonable access to the land for the 
agricultural labourer, two things, in our 
judgment, are essential, and, above all 
things, necessary. One is the constitution 
of Parish Councils, through which alone 
the real wants of the labourers, and the 
real opportunities offered by the neigh- 
bourhood, can be made known. The 
people who have the knowledge now 
are not united in a body, and have no 
means of turning their knowledge to 
account. They must be brought into 
an organised body, and invested with 
the means of using their knowledge. 
But there is another condition also on 
which we had the misfortune to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
When the Bill of 1892 was before us we 
contended, and we contend still, that no 
system of legislation which you can 
enact will be effective unless you in- 
troduce into it, under proper conditions, 
no doubt, the elements of compulsory 
purchase. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman—the champion of the agri- 
cultural labourer—do on that question 
when it was raised on the Small 
Holdings Bill of the late Government ? 
He absented himself from the Division ; 
and when we proposed the Parish 
Councils, he was not satisfied with 
absenting himself from the Division, for 
on the 4th of April he voted in the 
majority which defeated that proposition. 
This is the great champion of the agri- 
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cultural labourer. The: fact is, he and 
his friends were entitled to very great 
honour on that specific occasion, We in 
this House are but, after all, individuals 
—but miserable units—but there are 
occasions on which the vote of an 
hon. Gentleman has great influence 
acting upon his friends, and has an 
important result, and actually determines 
the effect of a Division, and the definitive 
proceedings of the House. On that 
occasion, when the question was whether 
Parish Councils should be elected or not, 
the numbers in favour of electing them 
were 153, and against electing them 180. 
The majority was 27, and in that body 
of 180, constituting the majority, was 
found not only the right hon. Gentleman 
but 28 others of his friends, who were 
wholly lead by the magic charm of his 
reputation to vote, unhappily, against 
this vital point, and these 29 gentlemen 
constituted the majority by which on 
that occasion the Parish Councils were 
defeated. Let no man say that we are 
shirking this issue. We join issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman. Shall we 
have Parish Councils or not? The 
right hon. Gentleman is a man who on 


that occasion by his vote, as far as he 
could, and by his influence apparently, 
according to the analysis of the Division 
List, made himself not only the an- 
tagonist of Parish Councils, but the 


person who smashed the proposal. On 
the occasion of that Bill, when com- 
pulsory purchase was on, the right 
hon. Gentleman took a milder course. 
He only absented himself. But on 
another occasion, when the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Devon- 
shire made a proposal in favour of the 
compulsory taking of access to the land 
by lease, then the right hon. Gentleman 
actually appeared and gave his vote 
against the proposal. Grateful as I am 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
former services, I challenge him upon 
this occasion in having gone against his 
late opinions and straight in the face of 
the agricultural labourer, and in having 
contributed in the most efficient manner 
to the defeat of a proposal which in other 
days he had been the foremost to pro- 
mote. That is the position in which I 
am content to leave the question. I hope 
the House will be inclined to decide upon 
it. I contend that for us to charge our- 
selves with more engagements when we 
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ourselves admit that we have taken upon 
us a load as heavy as we can carry— 
perhaps too heavy, but certainly as heavy 
as we have any hope to be able to carry— 
would be a dishonest course. I must say 
that I wonder—such was the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech—that he is 
satisfied with so mild a Motion of Censure 
as the one which merely expresses the 
regret of the House. He ought to have 
imported into the Motion a little of the 
language of his speech, in order that it 
might more entirely correspond with the 
internal state of his mind. We thoroughly 
understand the nature of the issue which 
is before us. We contend that more local 
self-government should be brought to the 
door of the labouring man. That is the 
first contention which we put before the 
country, to give effect to which we only 
want time. Next we wish to give free 
access for the labourers to the land, 
through good institutions and through 
good legislative provisions which we did 
all in our power to get last year, and in 
part we did procure it ; and thankful we 
are to those who helped us then, among 
whom was not the right hon. Gentleman. 
We wish to go forward in the same 
direction, in that kind of socialism espe- 
cially which promotes the material welfare 
of the agricultural labourer, without in 
any way qualifying his independence. 
The issue on this particular Amendment 
is, I hope, after the speeches on this side 
of the House, placed fairly before the 
House, and we do not shrink from its 
judgment. On the contrary, we court it; 
and we are satisfied that the directness 
of our course will be recognised and 
approved by the House, and that it will 
be felt that we are taking the line most 
calculated to redeem the pledges we have 
given, and to promote the welfare of that 
all-important class—for I admit that it is 
all-important—of that most meritorious 
and deserving class who form the imme- 
diate subject of the present discussion. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should be very ungrateful if I 
did not recognise, in the first instance, the 
opening remarks of my right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, and the very 
graceful tribute which he paid to the past 
service to agricultural labour of the 
right hon. Member for {Bordesley 
(Mr. Jesse Collings). My right hon, 
Friend very kindly said of the right 
hon. Member for Bordesley that in past 
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times and under different circumstances 
he had proved himself to be a disinterested, 
a zealous, and an efficient friend of the 
labourer. I wonder what were the past 
times and what were the different cireum- 
stances to which my right hon. Friend 
alluded? I venture to assume that the 
time of which he spoke—the time when 
the music was not frozen in the horn— 
must have been previous to 1886. It 
must have been, for instance, the year 
1885, when my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bordesley was going up and 
down the country believing and saying 
that if the Liberal Government came into 
Office under the present Prime Minister 
their first business would be to deal with 
the interests of agricultural labourers. It 
was to that time that my right hon. 
Friend referred. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Which 
right hon. Friend? You have so many. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, I 
am glad to think that I still have some 
very good friends among my right hon. 
opponents. But I was going to tell the 
Prime Minister that while I rejoice to 
know he recognises now the good services 
of the right hon. Member for Bordesley 
in 1885, I cannot forget that in 1886, at 
Liverpool, he spoke of the right hon. 
Member for Bordesley as “a certain Mr. 
Jesse Collings, of whose policy he did 
not approve.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give me _ the 
reference for that speech ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot 
give the date offhand, but the speech was 
made at Liverpool during the Election of 
1886. Although the Prime Minister is 
now prepared to recognise my right hon. 
Friend’s past services, he is still in rather 
a recriminatory frame of mind ; and, in 
effect, what he said in answer to the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend is, “ You 
are contending that we ought to do more 
than we are doing ; but when we were 
willing to do more you did not assist us.” 
That is the answer to the Amendment, 
though it is, after all, purely a tu guoque 
argument. It is perfectly true that my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister and 
those who sit next to him did movea 
great number of Amendments upon the 
Small Holdings Bill, the Free Education 
Bill, and the Allotments Bill of the late 
Government. As to some of those 
Amendments, I think very likely a good 
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deal might be said for them, and we our- 
selves at all events did not conceal our 
sympathy with their object—with the 
avowed object, I should say. But we 
saw that behind that avowed object was 
the intention to defeat the Bills, which 
they were professing to amend, to pre- 
vent the policy, which they professed to 
approve, from being carried out by the 
Government ; and for that reason we did 
not support them in acts which we 
thought were not taken in the interests of 
the agricultural labourer. But what are 
the Amendments to which my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister refers? He 
says that they endeavoured to introduce 
Parish Councils into the Small Holdings 
Bill. Well, Sir, in my opinion if they 
had done so it would have destroyed the 
value of the Bill. _In the first place, it 
would have been impossible in the time 
at disposal for the Government to deal 
with the question of Parish Councils at 
the same time as with small holdings. 
But, in the second place, I said then, what 
I say now,and shall say again, whenever 
we see the improvements which the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to bring for- 
ward, that the Parish Council is the 
wrong body to deal with small holdings. 
It is an absurd and ridiculous body for 
such a purpose, and would bring the 
whole procedure speedily to grief. When 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter passed from his recriminatory mood 
he complained of the first part of the 
Amendment in which the right hon. 
Member for Bordesley regrets that in 
the Queen’s Speech there is no allusion 
to measures for the relief of the agricul- 
tural labourer. And the Prime Minister 
says, “ What are Parish Councils but a 
measure for the relief of the agricultural 
labourer ?*” Of course, it is to some 
extent a matter of definition and 
language; but certainly I should not 
have described a question of machinery 
and constitution, such as the question of 
Parish Councils is, as a proposal for the 
relief of the agricultural labourer. The 
other night the hon. Member for 
South West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) 
proposed an Amendment claiming 
immediate attention to ‘the ease of 
the unemployed. Why did not the 
Prime Minister get up and tell him that, 
for the relief of the unemployed, the 
Government had in hand a measure for 
“ One Man One Vote”? It seems to me 
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that that would be just as appropriate as 
the suggestion that the proposal for 
Parish Councils is a proposal for the 
relief of the agricultural labourer. But 
my right hon. Friend has explained that 
it is not the creation of the Parish 
Council which he proposes as a relief 
for the agricultural labourer, but it is 
what the Parish Council is going to do, 
and, in the opinion of the Prine Minister, 
it is going to do everything. Take, for 
instance, the question of sanitary reform. 
The Parish Council is todo that. Take 
the question of improved cottages—a 
most difficult question, involving, as 
every one who has been concerned in 
providing better homes for the poor in our 
large Municipalities must know—a very 
large expenditure ; and it is the Parish 
Council which is to provide this ex- 
penditure and to carry out the work. 
Why, it is perfectly absurd. I should 
like to ask my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board what is to be the average rating of 
Parish Councils ? How would it be 
possible in the vast proportion of cases 
to have funds sufficient at their disposal 
to deal with this great question ? -Un- 
less you can come to their assistance by 
grants from the Exchequer, or give them 
power to draw upon a much larger area, 
I say the Parish Councils would be per- 
fectly useless to do anything for the 
relief of the agricultural labourer. My 
right hon. Friend misunderstands the 
object and purport of this Amendment. 
He complains of this and other Amend- 
ments before the House—perhaps with 
some truth—that it is intended to force 
upon the Government something in 
addition to the already overburdened 
Programme which they have under- 
taken. No, it is not so much a question 
of the number of points which the Go- 
vernment have put into the Queen's 
Speech, or have added to their Pro- 
gramme, but it is rather a ques- 
tion of the order in which the Go- 
vernment will deal with those points. 
What is going to happen for the relief 
of the agricultural labourer if his posi- 
tion in the Queen’s Speech is to be 
taken as an indication of the order in 
which legislation will be :passed ? His 
position is last, and he comesafter Home 
Rule—after a great Reform Bill involving 
all the considerations which must be 
fuily discussed and which attend every 
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Reform Bill in this House. He comes 
after the important questions con- 
cerning the disestablishment of two 
Churches in two parts of the United 
Kingdom. I followed with great 
sympathy the very able and eloquent 
speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board, and my mouth 
watered at the good things that he 
promises to the agricultural labourer. 
Yes, but it is all to come, like the meat 
that used to be served out to some 
children at school after a solid pudding, 
which had taken away their appetite. 
Reforms for the benefit of the agricul- 
tural labourer are not to come until the 
House has exhausted itself and the Go- 
vernment has exhausted itself in the 
effort to provide Home Rule and .other 
constitutional changes. That is the object 
of this Debate, and still more the object 
of this Division. Whatever may have 
been said to the agricultural labourers at 
the last Election—and I am not going to 
make imputations—there is no doubt 
whatever as to what the agricultural 
labourers understood. No one will deny 
that they believe at this moment that 
very early attention will be given to 
their wants, and they will! not be satisfied 
by the mere mention in the last para- 
graph of the Queen’s Speech of a Bill 
for Parish Councils. They will not be 
satisfied until they see some practical 
result of the kind intentions of the 
Prime Minister and the President of the 
Local Government Board. And what 
we have said to them and are going 
to say to them now and at the next 
General Election—which probably is not 
very far off—is: “Nothing has been 
done for you, and whatever may have 
been the intentions of your friends, 
they will not have the power to do 
anything for you as long as they put 
great constitutional changes before those 
social questions in which you are in- 
terested ;” and we shall further say: 
“ Those who professed to be your friends 
voted in this and in other Divisions 
against what we believe to be, and 
what you will believe to be, your real 
interests.” 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 228 ; 
Noes 312.—(Division List, No. 4.) 

Maia Question again proposed. 

2L 
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Peers of the Realm of their Disabilities, ordered 
te be brought in by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Lockwood, and Mr. Picton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 186.] 


839 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. John Redmond.) 
It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


Adjournment. 


REVIVAL OF-LAPSED BILLS BLL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stewart Wallace, Bill to 
enable the House by special Resolution to re- 
vive lapsed Bills of the previous Session ai the 
stage at which they were left in the previous 
Session, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stewart Wallace, Mr. Howell, Mr. James 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUNDS 
BILL.—(No. 148.) 


READING, 


Stuart, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. O’ Driscoli. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 187.] 


SECOND 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.), in moving that the Bill be read a 
second time, said, he understood he had the 
assent of the Government to the measure, 
and the Inland Revenue Department 
elso assented to it. Its object was to 
give to the Provident Funds of Trades 
Unions the same standing which the 
funds of Provident Bodies and other 
societies had. He hoped that under 
these circumstances the House would 
allow the Second Reading to pass. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Howell.) 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
Thanet): Is the Bill in print ? 
afraid I must see it. 

Mr. HOWELL: It is a Bill of one 
clause, and the simple object is that all 
Provident Eunds shail be exempted from 
Income Tax 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Oh! then 


I certainly object. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Darling, Bill to amend the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Darling, Mr. Boord, and 
Colonel Hughes. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 188.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EXEMPTION 
FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
regulate the conditions under which Children 
are exempted from Attendance at School, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard Temple 
and Mr. Howard. 
(Kent Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 189.} 
? 
I am 
PAUPER RELATIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill to exempt 
from the liability of maintaining Pauper Rela- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lambert, 
Mr. Brand, Mr. Thomas, Mr, Luttrel!, and Mr. 
Billson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 190.] 


at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


SEAMEN’S PROVISIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Charles Henry Wilson, 
Bill to amend the Law as to Provisions supplied 
to Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Charles Henry Wilson, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. Diamond, Mr. 
John Burns, and Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 191.} 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


- 


An Asterisk (*) 


MOTIONS. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Un the Motion for the Adjournment of 


the House— 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 


CONSTITUTION OF PARLIAMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Labouchere, Bill to amend 
the Constitution of Parliament, ordered to be 


o ee. eel Ue 


broughtin by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
and Mr. Philipps. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 185.] 


PEERS’ DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Labouchere, Bill for 
securing the more convenient administration of 
certain Departments of State, and for relieving 





Ripon) : I beg to give notice that I will, 

on an early day, move for leave to bring 

in a Bill to amend the laws relating to 
corporal punishment. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th February 1893. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Lord Castlemaine—Report made from 
the Lord Chancellor, that the right of 
Aibert Edward Handcock, Baron Castle- 
maine, to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland has _ been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor—Read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION GRANT 
(SCOTLAND). 

OBSERVATIONS. 

or HUNTLY 


QUESTION, 
*THoe Marquess 
called attention to the Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated 31st January, 1893 ; and 
asked what opportunity would be given 
for the consideration of the proposed 
distribution of the Secondary Education 
Grant by the Department; and of the 
objections raised by the County and 
Burgh Committees to the Minute? He 
said, as the House was aware, in the last 
Session of Parliament, under the provi- 
sions of the Education Act, out of the 
Local Taxation Account, a sum _ of 
£60,000 was allocated for the purposes of 
secondary education under Minutes of 
Departments to be submittel to Parlia- 
ment in urban and rural districts in 
Scotland. A meeting of the Depart- 
ment was held at the termination of last 
Session, and a Minute was drawn up of 
the proposed scheme under that Act. 
That scheme was circulated in a letter 
by the Secretary for Scotland to all the 
School Boards and school authorities in 
Scotland at the beginning of last De- 
cember, and, under that Act, Committees 
were formed in all burghs and counties 
in Scotland to carry out the Act. Along 
with that draft Minute a statement was 
issued in which some im ‘ortant notifica- 
tions were made to which he would call 
attention. On the first day of the Session 
a draft Minute was laid before Parlia- 
ment. It differed considerably, and in 
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important matters, from the Minute issued 
by the Secretary for Scotland in Decem- 
ber, particularly as regarded the proposals 
as to the grants to higher class schools. 
Instead of proposing to allocate the 
grants upon the average attendance of 
scholars, it was now proposed only to 
give the grants upon a number of scholars 
over 13 years of age, other than free 
scholars, calculated according to the rules 
laid down from time to time by the De- 
partment. That Minute, altered in im- 
portant particulars, had not been before 
the bodies constituted in Scotland, some 
of which had not yet even met. At all 
events, the County Committees had not, 
though the majority of the Burgh Com- 
mittees had done so; and where they 
hal met they were only making the 
preliminary inquiries under the terms of 
the Minute. That Minute was supposed to 
lie on the Table of the House for one 
month; and as nearly half the time had 
passed, he would plead, seeing the im- 
portant considerations invoived in re- 
ference to secondary education, that that 
was too short a time within which 
to pass a Minute of this description. 
There was, apparently, no hurry for Par- 
liament passing it, and he thought some 
delay might be allowed for represcutations 
to be made by the Committees formed in 
Scotland to deal with the subject. For 
instance, to show how important the 
question was considered in some of the 
counties in Scotland the meeting of the 
Aberdeenshire Committee, held on Febru- 
ary 3rd last, came to the unanimous coneclu- 
sion that in order to secure the equal 
division of the grant for secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland and the maintenance of dwe 
relations between different parts of the 
ce uutry, and particularly urban and rural 
areas, it should be distributed aud made 
available in a similar manner to the 
residue grant upon the basis of rateable 
value, and they resolved to memorialise 
the Secretary for Scotland for the dis- 
tribution of the grant in that way. 
Aberdeen was one of the most represen- 
tative counties in Scotland, and further 
time should be given for the Committees 
to meet and call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the serious questions involved 
befere the Minute was finally passe:l. 
And, curiously, in the letter sent with the 
draft Minute in December to the Com- 
mittees by the Secretary for Scotland it 
was stated that— 
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“The lines would be followed which were 
indicated by the reports of the County and 
Burgh Committees, keeping in view the ad- 
justment of the due relations between the 
different parts of the country in the allocation 
of grants within the terms of the Minute.” 


Unless time was given for considering 
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the representations made by those Com- 
mittees how could that due consideration 
be given as there promised? Another | 
important matter which had been entirely 
overlooked in the Minute was provision 
for outlay upon buildings required in the 
rural districts of Scotland for the purpose 
of secondary education which was to be 
provided in ‘the schools as a condition of 
the grants: None of the schools in the 
rural districts had room or proper equip- 
ment for secondary education, and it was 
felt in those districts that they would be 
cut off for years from participation in the 
grants ; aud there was no provision ex- 
cept by general rates (which he knew no 
means of levying for the purpose) which 
would enable them to get what they re- 
quired. The Minute provided no fund for 
vapital expenditure or for assistants in the 
schools as regarded secondary education. 
In the north-east of Scotland many of the 
schools had received large sums under 
the Dick bequest, and had already pro- 
vided a certain amount of secondary 
education by keeping on scholars after 
they had passed Standard VI._ It 
was very doubtful whether, under the 
terms of the Minute, those schools would 
be recognised as secondary and whether 
they would get a share of the grant. 
Under those circumstances, he suggested 
that further time should be given, say 
until Easter, for considering the Minute 
which should be allowed to remain for 
that space upon the Table. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN said, that as 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by 
the Department to consider this matter, 
and upon whose Report this Minute was 
based, he had to say that they had con- 
sidered this question of distribution of the 
grants ; and that if the system referred to 
were adopted, the fact would be overlooked 
that a great disparity existed between 
the different districts of Scotland in dealing 
with the fund available for secondary 
education. While in some favoured spots, 
including probably the City of Aberdegn, 
large provision existed for secondary 
education, in the greater part of Scot- 
land, particularly the Highlands, prac- 
tically there was none ; and if the object 


The Murquess of Huntly 
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of these grants was to provide oppor- 
tunities for people in poorer circumstances 
to benefit by secondary education through- 
out Scotland, a division of the grants 
according to valuation would necessitate 

a considerable increase in the £60,000, 
and in the favoured districts of Scotland 
there would be an amount of money pro- 
vided which there would, perhaps, be 
some difficulty in spending. But besides 
that, as regarded the distribution of the 
residue and equivalent grants, the noble 
Marquess must have overlooked the fact 
that those grants were now distributed 
not alone to County and large Town 
Councils, but to the Councils of all 
burghs of any size in Scotland. In 
some cases the amounts allocated were 
but a few pounds. The consequence of 
distributing a grant for secondary educa- 
tion of £60,000 only would be that the 
sums allocated would in some cases be so 
ridiculously small that it would be im- 
possible for the Local Authorities to 
expend them to any advantage, and 
simply a great waste of money would 
result. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he proposed that the smaller burghs in 
Scotland should be included in the 
counties. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN said, that 
might be the noble Marquess’s proposal, 
but that was not the principle on which 
the grants were now expended, and its 
adoption would raise difficult questions 
of administration. If the grants were to 
be distributed in that fashion, the only 
bodies to whom they could be handed 
over for administration would be the 
School Boards, and that would be done 
in very small sums in many cases. The 
noble Marquess suggested that the County 
Councils should administer them; but 
the County Councils were not connected 
with the educational system of Scotland. 
Some of the Town Councils were 20 
years ago, but by the Education Act of 
1872 their interest in the burgh schools 
was transferred to the School Boards, and 
it would certainly be remarkable if they 
were now put to administer the Imperial 
grant. They had not all exercised the 
option of dividing the equivalent grant 
for the purpose of technical education, 
but there were, special grounds for that, 
because technical education had _ for 
various reasons been kept somewhat 
apart from the general scheme of educa- 
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tion. He did not say he favoured that 
course, and he hoped it would be amended, 
and that at some future day technical 
education would be placed in connection 
with the general system of the country. 
He could only say that his experience of 
a large county had convinced him that 
the present system of administration 
through the County Councils could not 
be regarded with satisfaction as a 
permanent method for the administration 
of that grant. The noble Marquess in 
asking for delay had overlooked the 
purpose for which the County Committees, 
on behalf of some of which he spoke, 
were instituted. They were in no sense 
administrative bodies. That part of the 
Minute proceeded directly from the 
Report and the Committee of which he 
had been Chairman, and they had 
referred to the position of educa- 
tional matters in Wales. Without 
going into details, he would point 
out that under the Welsh Act 
there were two distinct systems: the 
first, inquiry for the formation of 
schemes, and the second for administra- 
tion through the Governing Bodies thus 
formed. The recommendation of the 
Report and the terms of the Minute for 
Scotland to meet the circumstances in 
the different countries referred to the 
first stage only ; and the County Com- 
mittees were now instituted in Scotiand 
solely for inquiry, and not in any way to 
administer the funds. Inquiries were 
necessary, because great differences of 
opinion were expressed as to the position 
of the particular schools which might be 
profitably used for secondary education, 
and a competent opinion had been 
given—in Aberdeen, for instance—that 
there were perhaps 12 centres which 
would be suitable for that purpose. The 
object of the institution of the County 
Committees was that Reports on this 
subject might be presented, and the 
waste which might have arisen under 
the original Memorandum of the Depart- 
meat, by which any School Board might 
have instituted a secondary department, 
avoided. This, however, was a matter 
which would require considerable time. 
It was not proposed in the ease of Scot- 
land, as in Wales, that the Reports of 
the County Committees should embody 
schemes to become law, but only that 
they should report to the Secretary fer 
Scotland, who would deal with their 
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Reports. The reason was obvious: in 
Wales there was not a uniform system 
of School Boards, but they had to deal 
with voluntary schools and _ other 
matters, while in Scotland that uniform 
system existed, and it would be neces- 
sary that any scheme for the organi- 
tion of secondary education there should 
be formulated by a Minister and put 
before the country on official authority. 
That being the case, delay in this 
matter would be serious. The primary 
intention put before Parliament and 
before the country in the giving of this 
grant was that something should be done 
for the Burgh schools of Scotland, 
which, owing to various circumstances, 
had long stood in an anomalous position, 
and there was no reason whatever why 
they should not receive some share of 
this £60,009 now available, or why they 
should be asked to wait until all the 
County Committees had reported upon 
the various matters brought before them. 
In the Report of the Committee over 
which he had presided, they specially 
guarded themselves against any idea that 
this system was advoeated as the per- 
manent method of distributing the 
grants, and expressed their opinion that 
it must be a matter of experience 
whether the system of capitation grants 
should prove the most suitable way of 
assisting secondary education in the 
future. What the permament system 
was to be could not be decided until the 
Secretary for Scotland, or the Govern- 
ment for the time being, took up the 
question of the organisation of secon- 
dary education, and filled up a gap whieh 
had long existed in that matter in Scot- 
land. If the noble Marquess would 
induce his County Council to carefully 
consider the various points submitted to 
them it would do something towards 
obtaining in the end that local control 
which, no doubt, was his object. It 
was a matter for consideration in Scot- 
land whether something might not be 
done as in Wales to formulate opinion 
with regard to the proper method of 
administering secondary education in the 
future ; but, however that might be, he 
would impress upon the noble Marquess 
that these County Committees were in 
no sense intended to administer the 
graut, but simply to make inquiries and 
report, and that the decision of this 
question must wait until their Reports 
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had been received and considered by the 
Secretary for Scotland. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBertey): My Lords, my_ noble 
Friend (the Earl of Elgin) bas, to a con- 
siderable extent, anticipated what I had 
to say in answer to the noble Marquess. 
The matter has been for a considerable 
time under consideration, as the noble 
Marquess knows. A Committee was 
appointed by the late Government over 
which the noble Earl presided, and they 
made a Report. A Minute was laid be- 
fore Parliament just before the close of 
last Session, and the present Minute, 
which was laid on the Table on the first 
day of the present Session, does not differ 
materially from it ; indeed, the point re- 
ferred to by the noble Marquess is prac- 
tically the only one in which there is a 
difference of any importance. Neither 
do I see that the difference is a serious 
one. I am informed it was introduced 
merely for the purpose of enabling 
the calculations to be mere easily made, 
as was thought in the first year in carry- 
My noble 


ing out the previous Minute. 
Friend has pointed out exactly what I 
was about to say—namely, that the 
function of these County Committees is 
somewhat misapprehended by the noble 


Marquess. They were appointed for the 
purpose of recommending what schools 
should receive grants, and were not to ad- 
minister them. I do not profess to be well 
acquainted with the state of education in 
Scotland, but I am told that there are 
two classes of opinion in this matter. 
There are some who think that secondary 
education ought to be concentrated in 
large schools ; others that it should be 
given in schools scattered over the 
country. The Secretary for Scotland 
has by no means adopted the view that 
only the large towns or larger schools 
should be favoured, and the very object 
of the Minute of which the noble 
Marquess complains is to ensure a fair 
distribution for the rural districts. It is 
n order, as far as possible, to secure such 
fair distribution that these Committees 
have been organised—to point out which 
shall receive the grants. The intention 
of the grant was not to create secondary 
schools, but to aid existing schools. It 
is obvious that if au attempt were to be 
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made with £60,000 to create secondary 
schools all ever Scotland the result 
would be that only a very small 
number of places woulkl be  bene- 
fited. Very small schools only could 
be created, and existing schools must 
be able to avail themselves of the 
grant. It is open to noble Lords to dis- 
cuss the proposed distribution at any time 
within the statutory period during which 
the Minute is required to lie on the Table 
in both Houses of Parliament when any 
objections made will be listened to and 
carefully considered. The Minute has 
been framed with a sincere desire to dis- 
tribute fairly and equitably over Scot- 
land the amount of money available in 
the Department; and I do not think it 
would be desirable to place in the 
hands of Local Bodies the entire 
control of the money to be expended. 
The Department is desirous that while the 
County Committees should be able to ex- 
press their opinion as to the schools to be 
assisted, the conditions on which the 
grants are to be made should remain in the 
hands of the Secretary for Scotland. I 
do not think they could be satisfactorily 
administered in any other manner. I 
shall be glad to give the noble Marquess 
any other information I can, but I cannot 
hold out to him any hope that the matter 
will be delayed or the Minute with- 
drawn. 

*Tune Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the Lord President of the Council had 
misunderstood him as saying that the 
distribution of the grant should be left to 
the County Committees. He was, of 
course, aware that it was to be under the 
control of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment; but his plea for delay was that 
they should hear what those Committees 
had to say before committing themselves 
to the Minute, and allowing it to become 
law. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: 
Perhaps, in confusing somewhat the 
Scotch and English systems, I omitted 
to say that the general funds given for 
the assistance of education are available 
for these schools, because in Scotland 
the secondary are not entirely separate 
from the other schools, and any school 
requiring to do so can come for such 
assistance as is given under ordinary 
circumstances. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
DEVIZES. 

QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Bisnoe or SALISBURY asked 
the Lord President of the Council what 
provision was to be made for the large 
number of children at Devizes, who 
would apparently be without school 
accommodation at the end of this month ? 
He said the question was simply in con- 
tinuation of that put by him to the Lord 
President on Tuesday last. He had 
since received information from the piace 
that the number of children concerned 
would not be “ large,” and therefore he 
would ask leave to strike out that word. 
There were, of course, different ways of 
dealing with the matter, and a good deal 
would depend upon the answer the 
Lord President would give to-morrow 
to another question to be put to him as 
to a very alarming circular which had 
reached school m:nagers ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
answer is, that it is not in the power of 
the Department to make such provision. 


That is precisely the question which has 
to be determined—what provision will 


have to be made in this case. What 
occurred was this: The managers of 
the British School at Devizes, having 
given notice of their intention to close it, 
the school accommodation of the town 
is to that extent about to be reduced. 
The question arises how the void is to be 
filled ; but when the Departinent came to 
consider the whole matter, it found it 
could not proceed without a census of the 
children of school age. It is to be 
regretted that there may be a little time 
during which there will not be accommo- 
dation for all the children in Devizes of 
school age, but that is not the fault of 
the Department. It is obvious that it 
would be wrong for the Department to 
take any initiative without first knowing 
the facts ; but, those ascertained, all the 
necessary steps will be taken as speedily 
as possible to fill up the void, and to 
secure proper and _ sufficient school 
accommodation for the place. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said, 
the point he wished to bring to the 
knowledge of the House was that the 
Department had not used due diligence. 
Notice was given to the Inspector last 
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November that the school would be 
closed on the 28th February next, and 
the required information might have been 
obtained long ago. The Education 
Department were not really considering 
the interests of education in this matter. 


House adjourned at five minutes past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th February 1893. 


STANDING ORDERS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders do consist of Thirteen 
Members : — 

Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Coddington, Mr. 
John Ellis, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. James Lowther, Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir John Mowbray, Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Mark Stewart, ~ 
Mr. Storey, and Mr. Whitbread were 
accordingly nominated Members of the 
Committee.—( Sir John Mowbray.) 


SELECTION, 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selec; 
tion do consist of Ten Members : 


Dr. Cameron, Sir John Dorington, 
Mr. Halsey, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. 
Wharton, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Wode- 
house, and the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Standing orders were 
accordingly nominated Members of the 
Committee.—( Sir John Mowbray.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
LONDON OWNERS IMPROVEMENT 
RATE OR CHARGES BILL. 

FIRST READING. 
Order for resuming Proceeding on First 
Reading read. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Sir, on this Bill I rise for the 
purpose of raising a point of Order, 
which I respectfully submit to your de- 
cision from the Chair. This Bill, without 
in any way entering upon its merits, is a 
Bill of a very comprehensive character, 
involving principles which I think, on alt 
sides of the House, will be admitted to 
be novel, and which extends over an 
area of very great capacity. If this Bill 
were introduced by any ordinary Local 
Authority I should equally have felt it my 
duty to call the attention of the House to 
the serious departure from the general rule 
which prevents questions of this mag- 
nitude being raised in a Private Bill. 
But, Sir, it is not necessary at the pre- 
sent moment to take that consideration 
into our view, because the Bill is pro- 
posed, as its title signifies, by the 
London County Council. With respect 
to this category of Bills, the Standing 
Orders of the House make certain pro- 
visions. In Standing Order 194 pro- 
vision is made regarding a Bill proposed 
by the London County Council contain- 
ing power to raise money, that it shall be 
introduced as a Public Bill, and subse- 
quently, as the Standing Order goes on 
to say, “referred to a Select Committee 
in the manner specified.” I think it 
will not be contended that the present 
Bill in any way comes under any of the 
exceptions which follow Standing 
Order 194. I would undertake to say, 
for my own part I think there will be a 
general agreement, that this measure is a 
Bill containing power to raise money, 
because the Bill provides for the collec- 
tion of a rate, an entirely new charge upon 
persons who were hitherto not subject 
to those charges, and it makes provision 
for the method of its collection. With 
respect to that, I do not desire to dwell 
upon it, because I have objections to 
urge on the point of Order which are 
anterior and superior to any question of 
Standing Order 194. It has been laid 
down emphatically by successive occu- 
pants of the Chair that measures dealing 
with a large area such as this is, and 
which is now included in the administra- 
tive County of London, should be dealt 
with as Public and not as Private Bills. 
In the year 1881 the Thames River Bill 
was brought in by the then President of 
the Board of Trade. An Amendment to 
that Bill was moved by Mr. Ritchie, the 
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purport of which was that the character 
and objects of the Bill were such as to 
constitute it a measure of public policy 
which ought not to be dealt with by any 
Private Bill. An Amendment of that 
character would obviously be apprepri- 
ately moved at some stage or other of 
this Bill, if it should come to any 
subsequent stage. But I will not 
detain the House with reference to a 
possibility that I think will never arise. 
Now, Sir, anterior to these various 
points on which I have briefly touched 
there is the emphatic ruling of successive 
oceupants of the Chair that measures 
affecting so large an area as that of the 
County of London should be dealt with by 
public legislation. I will draw your atten- 
tion, Sir, to the action taken by one of 
your predecessors in the Chair, the late 
Lord Ossington, in connection with the 
Weighing of Grain (Port of London) 
Bill in 1864. The question was raised 
as to whether the Bill should or should 
not be received as a Public Bill. The 
point was raised that it should have 
been dealt with as a Private Bill. Mr. 
Speaker Dennison says— 


Improvement, &c., Bill. 


“The question raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets is one well 
worthy the consideration of the House, and 
has quite properly been brought under its 
notice by the hon. and learned Gentleman. This 
Bill has certainly many features which are 
characteristic of a Private Bill. But it has been 
the policy of late years to introduce Bills 
relating to the Metropolis as Public Bills, on 
account of the great extent and the general 
interests involved. In 1843, and again in 1846 
and 1851, Bills for the regulation of coal 
whippers were treated as Public Bills. In 1845 
the Vend and Delivery of Coals in London and 
Westminster Bill was introduced as a Public 
Bill. In 1852 the Ballast Heavers (Port of 
London) Bill, and in 1861 the Annoyance Jurors 
(Westminster) Bill were brought in as Public 
Bills, though if they had related to other towns 
they would certainly have been regarded as 
Private Bills. The Coal and Wine Duties Con- 
tinuance Bills of 1861 and 1863, which affected 
the rights of the City to its local dues and 
taxes, were brought in as Public Bills. The 
Bill now before the House relates to the Port of 
London, which cover an extensive area, ranging, 
I believe, over a considerable part of four 
counties, and containing a population of nearly 
3,000,000."* 


And he goes on to say— 


“The Bill concerns the home and foreign 
trade of the Port of Londen, and also the 
public Revenue; and on _ these grounds 
it seems to me that it has been introduced, 
not improperly, as a Public Bill. At the 
same time, as there are allegations of fact 
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in the Preamble which are open to dispute, and 
which require to be established by evidence, I 
apprehend it will be the pleasure of the House 
to commit the Bill to a Select Committee by 
whom these facts will be inquired into.” 


Hon. Member will see, on reference 
to the record, that the Bill was in accord- 
ance with the decision of Mr. Speaker 
Dennison, dealt with as a Public Bill and 
referred to a Hybrid Committee. This 


point was again raised during your own 
occupancy of the Chair in the year 1889, 
the point being in connection with the 
Coal Duties (London) Abolition Bill. I 
must remind the House that that Bill was 
introduced as a Public Bill, and upon a 
point of Order being raised you, Sir, said— 


“IT understand the objection of the hon. 
Member to be that this Bill, inasmuch as it 
deals with the charters and private rights of the 
Corporation of London, ought to be proceeded 
with in the form of a Private Bill. Since the 
Bill appeared on the Paper it has been care- 
fully examined, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it may be properly introduced as a 
Public Bill. This is in accordance with pre- 
cedent, the chief of which was the precedent of 
1864, on the introduction of the Weighing of 
Grain (Metropolis) Bill, when it was ruled that 
the question affected so large an area and was 
of such great public importance that it ought to 
be dealt with as a Public and not as a Private 
Bill. I may remind the hon. Member that the 
local duties have been dealt with by Parliament 
in various ways from time to time since the 
charters were first granted, and that the 
charters themselves have been renewed by Act 
of Parliament. It, therefore, appears that the 
subject may properly be introduced in a Public 
Bill. If it is thought that any private rights 
are affected, or that the statements in the long 
Preamble of the Bill are not well founded, it is 
competent, in the event of the Bill being read 
a second time, for any Member to move that it 
be referred to a Committee of any kind.” 


That, Sir, is an emphatic declaration, 
and the point of Order I submit to you is 
whether this London Owners Improve- 
ment Rate or Charge Bill should be 
further proceeded with as a Private Bill, 
or whether, in accordance with precedent, 
it should be introduced as a Public Bill ? 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): On the point of Order; 
Mr. Speaker, I presume I may 
deal briefly with the points raised 
by the right hon. Member. In the first 
place, the right hon. Member has referred 
to precedents laid down by Lord Ossing- 
ton in 1864, and by yourself in 1889. In 
1864 the Speaker of that day laid it 
down perfectly clearly that it was not 
only the character of the Bill as 
covering a large area that was in 
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poipt, but that another important matter 
was that it extended over a variety of 
jurisdictions. The Speaker then laid it 
down that it extended into three counties, 
and that it was a Bill that affected the 
public income, inasmuch as it touched 
upon the receipts of the Excise. I submit, 
Sir, that these considerations denote a 
great and considerable difference between 
that and the present instance. Also, 
when you laid it down that the Coal 
Duties Bill might be proceeded with as 
a Public Bill you also instanced then 
that this subject was one which had been 
dealt with in a long series of Public Bills, 
and, as I submit, of a special character. 
But in the present Bill, as you, Sir, re- 
cognise, there is nothing that interferes, 
as either of those Bills did, with the ex- 
ternal relations of the area which is 
represented by the body introducing the 
Bill. The whole effect and character of 
the Bill deals with the internal circum- 
stances in that area, and the area 
concerned is entirely under the one juris- 
diction. At the time Lord Ossington 
laid down the ruling just quoted, 1 
would venture to submit there was not 
then any representative body for the 
Metropolis, nor was London itself a 
county. That faci has given rise to 
certain alterations in our procedure. The 
County Council Money Bill, onee 
brought in as a Publie Bill, is now intre- 
duced as a Private Bill, showing that the 
Legislature has recognised that a distinct 
difference exists owing to the important 
changes made. In reference to those 
precedents on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rested his case, I would like to 
point out they both relate to a different 
state of circumstances to those you are 
called upon to decide to-day. Those 
Bills were brought in as Public Bills. 
The Bill on which Lord Ossington gave 
his ruling concerned the home and 
foreign trade of the Port of London, 
and also the public Revenue ; and on these 
grounds it seems to me that it was intro- 
duced, not improperly, as a Public Bill. 
I venture to say that the decisions 
both of Lord Ossington and yourself 
amount to this that the Bill might be 
proceeded with as a Public Bill, but 
did not necessarily imply that a Bill of 
the character we are dealing with to-day 
might not be introduced as a Private 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman has sug- 
gested that the scope and character of 
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the Bill are such as to preclude it being 
dealt with as a Private Bill—that is to 
say, it alters, to a certain extent, the ulti- 
mate incidence of the rate. From that 
point of view, I may refer to the Bill 
brought in in 1867 by the City of 
London, which proposed to alter the in- 
cidence of a rate within its own jurisdic- 
tion. That Bill was read a second time, 
and also went before a Committee. In 
addition to that, there is a still more im- 
portant precedent; there is the prece- 
dent of the Newcastle Improvement Bill 
in 1865. That Bill made a distinct altera- 
tion in the rates, considerably larger and 
more important than is made here, for it 
provided that one-fourth of the general 
rate of the town, which at that time 
amounted 10 2s., should fall on the owner, 
and be deducted in equal manner pro- 
vided for in this Bill. But it went 
further, and dealt with the debt remain- 
ing over under the previous Bill of 
1855, which was 10 years before, and 
which is on all-fours with this Bill. 
As regards the Standing Order which 
deals with County Council Bills, con- 
taining powers to raise money, I con- 
tend that in that case the word “ raise” 
is intended to be taken in the sense of 
borrowing money, and not in the sense of 
raising rates. 1 submit, therefore, three 
reasons for your consideration : The first 
is, that the whole of the correspondence 
in Paper No. 327 of 1875, upon which 
the Standing Order arises, refers only to 
future liability and not to the present 
raising of the rates; that it refers, in- 
deed, to an entirely different matter ; 
secondly, that every Bill introduced since 
the Standing Order, whether by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or by the 
London County Council, has contained 
powers to raise money by means of a 
rate. For an instance of that we need 
ouly go back to last Session, when a 
County Council Bill which passed into 
law contained a clause to the effect that— 
*“ the costs and expenses incurred by the Council 
in the execution of this Act, such as are not 
otherwise provided for, may be defrayed out of 
the estimates for general purposes within the 
meaning of the Act of 1888.” 

That, too, will be found in connection 
with the Thames River Prevention of 
Fioods Amendment Act of 1879, which 
covered a great variety of interests and con- 
tained a clause for raising the expenses 
incurred under the Act by means of a 
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rate. Again, in the Strand Improvements 
Bill, a clause was introduced for raising 
money in a new manner by the employ- 
ment of what is now known as the 
betterment principle, and that Bill passed 
the Second Reading and went to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. ‘The present Bill does 
not differ essentially from any of the 
previous Bills ; it is introduced by the 
Local Authority for the levying of a rate, 
and the specific purposes for which the 
rate is required are mentioned in the 
Bill itself—in the third clause. That 
clause does not occupy very much space, 
because for the convenience of the House 
the details are amplified in another Bill. 
For these reasons, I submit that the Bill 
may properly be introduced as a Private 
Bill. I thank the House for allowing 
me to offer these few words of ex planation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am now in a 
position, having heard the arguments 
on both sides, to give a decision upon 
the point of Order. I have given 
considerable attention to this matter, 
and I wish emphatically to distinguish 
the question of Order from the question 
of policy. A great many of the prece- 
dents that have been cited are not very 
applicable to the present case, beeause 
they deal with a time when there was no 
such constituted bedy as the County 
Council of London, to which the Stand- 
ing Order specifically refers. ‘Lhe hon. 
Member for Hoxton who has just sat 
down has alluded to a precedent in 1867, 
and has cited the Report of the Com- 
mittee, on which he has laid great but 
not undue stress. The Committee re- 
ported that the Corporation of the City 
of London introduced a Bill to authorise 
the levy of a rate of 6d. in the £1 on the 
owners of property for improvements in 
the City of London ; and the Committee 
go on to say that, pending the general 
inquiry referred to, it is expedient to em- 
power the Corporation of London or any 
other Local Authority within the metro- 
politan district, except the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, to levy a rate. The 
argument that might be founded on that 
would be that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, having power to levy 
rates, the London County Council, as its 
successor in some seuse, musi be con- 
sidered to have equal power to levy a 
rate over the whole Metropolis, and that 
therefore a Bill embodying such a pro- 
vision could be introduced as a 
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Private and not as a Public 
Bill. I am, however, brought face to 
face with Standing Order No. 194; and 
I confess that, looking at it as carefully 
as I can, I find it impossible to get over 
the stringeut provisions of that Order 
that this Bill should be introduced not as 
a Private Bill, but as a Public one. If 
the House will bear with me for a 
moment the provisions of that clause are 
that— 

“ All Bills promoted by the London County 
Council containing powers to raise money shall 
be introduced as Public Bills.” 


The Bill before us empowers the London 
County Council to levy a rate, and I 
cannot distinguish between power to 
raise money and power to levy a rate, 
especially as in the exceptions to that 
general principle, there is the exception 
of the case of borrowing, it being pro- 
vided that Bills empowering the London 
County Council to borrow money shall 
be introduced as Private Bills. Bills, 
however, for empowering the Council to 
raise money should be introduced as 
Public Bills. The hon. Member has 
cited the case of the Strand Bill, and 
said that what was called the better- 


ment principle was introduced in a 


Private Bill. But the Bill empowering 
the London County Council to raise 
money in that manner was simply to 
enable a local rate to be raised for local 
purposes. This Bil! is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. It gives power to the London 
County Council to raise a rate over the 
whole administrative area of the County 
of London, a rate which is now levied 
for the first time—a new rate. That is 
a matter of policy which I wish em- 
phatically to distinguish from a point of 
Order, and I think the House will, when 
the matter comes before it, decide in its 
wisdom whether it is proper that a new 
rate shall be levied over the whole ad- 
ministrative area of the County of 
London for any purposes. _ Bills hitherto 
promoted by the London County Council 
have only been for a limited rate over 
a limited area, and for a limited purpose. 
This is over the whole administrative 
area of the County of London, and it is 
to be applied for such purposes as may 
be thought proper and expedient. Under 
these circumstances, I am precluded from 
sanctioning the introduction of this 
measure as a Private Bill. Thednterests 
are too vast, and the terms of the Stand- 
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ing Order 194 are too specific and 
stringent, when looked at both in regard 
to the main clause and to its exceptions. 
Iam obliged to come to the conclusion 
that the proper mode of proceeding to 
deal with this matter is by a Publie Bill, 
so that the whole matter should be before 
the House, and the whole question of 
policy should be fully and adequately 
considered. 


Further Proceeding adjourned toTburs- 
day next. 


Mr. STUART: I beg to give notice 
that on the next available day I will 
ask leave to bring in a Bill for authorising 
an improvement rate in the County of 
London, 


MOTIONS. 


CONVICTS (EARLY RELEASE) 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
moved for— 

* Return of all Convicts who were granted an 
Early Release, or Licence, or by Absolute Dis- 
charge,* in Lreland, from 5th day of August, 
1886, to 21st day of August, 1892, both dates 
inclusive, in the following form :—Number ; 
Name ; Offence; Period of Sentence ; Date of 
Commencement of Sentence ; Date of Release or 
Discharge ; Period Remitted.¢—-Years ; Months. 

“® These cases to be indicated by a foot- 
note, 

“+ This period excludes the Period of Remis- 
sion to which the Convict would have been en- 
titled under the ordinary Prison Rules, assuming 
his conduct in Prison to be satisfactory.” 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I must object to this being granted as an 
Unopposed Return unless the details are 
brought up to date. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I. only moved 
for the Return to save the time of the 
House and to spare the Chief Secretary 
the trouble of giving the information in a 
long answer to a question. If the hon, 
Gentleman objects, I must get the infor- 
mation by means of a question of which 
I will give notice. 

Mr. CARSON : I must object unless 
the information is given up to date. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Time will not be 
saved by the action of the hon. and 
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learned Member for Dublin University. 
The hon. Member for North Louth 
merely wishes to avoid the necessity of 
putting a long question, requiring a long 
answer. I hope the Return will be 
granted. 

Mr. CARSON: I have no wish to 
eause trouble or inconvenience ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman must see that unless 
the additional facts I ask for are given, I 
shall have to put a long question on the 
subject, which would be just as incon- 
venient as a question by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Cannot the hon. 
Gentleman move for his own Return ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 


Member persist in his objection ? 
Mr. CARSON : Yes, Sir. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: ThenI will put 


a question on the Paper. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN, 


Viscount Cranborne, for the Borough 
of Rochester ; Philip J. Stanhope, for the 
Borough of Burnley. 


QUESTIONS. 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 

ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Government 
propose to bring in a Bill to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Greenwich Age Pen- 
sions 7 

Tae CIVIL LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee): I 
cannot add anything to the reply I gave 
on Monday to the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Keariey )—namely, that 
the matter is receiving careful considera- 
tion. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
WALES. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner whether, having 
regard to Section 15 of “‘ The Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act, 1889,” and to the 
general interest taken in Wales in thesub- 
ject of intermediate education, the Charity 
Commission will publish, in a separate 
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form, the portion of their Report specifi- 
cally relating to the working of the Act 
in Wales and Monmouthshire ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) ; 
The Charity Commissioners are prepared, 
if they shall obtain the authority neces- 
sary for the purpose, to publish in a 
separate form the portion of their Re- 
port specifically relating to the working 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act. 


Academy, Woolwich. 


THE DEFENCES OF RANGOON. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether it is true, 
as reported in The Times of 14th 
January, that the military authorities of 
India have decided to remove the 
heavy guns from the batteries recently 
erected for the defence of the Port 
of Rangoon, thus leaving it practically 
defenceless ; whether the Government 
of India decided five years ago to construct 
two batteries, to be armed with 10-inch 
guns, for the defence of that port; whether 
it is true, as reported, that the batteries 
have been constructed on unsuitable sites, 
and have subsided so much that the 
heavy guns cannot be mounted upon 
them ; and what is the cost of construc- 
tion of the batteries in question, now 
said to be useless, and who is responsible 
for these shortcomings 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. George 
Russe_t, North Beds.) : The guns 
referred to have not yet been mounted 
on the batteries. The answer to the 
second question is, Yes—with two 10- 
inch guns in all. There is no informa- 
tion at the India Office as to the alleged 
subsidence, but a Report on the subject 
was called for by the last mail. The 
batteries are pot quite completed, so the 
actual cost up to date cannot be given. 
I may add that the guns in question do 
not constitute the whole of the defences 
of Rangoon. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH. 

CoLtoneL HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
men are employed as cadets’ servants at 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, receiving therefor 14s. a week ; 
whether. these men live outside the 
Academy and are pensioners ; whether 
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other men, who are not pensioners, are 
paid £1 1s. per week for the same work ; 
how many days and hours these men 
work ; and why this difference is made 
between the wages of pensioners and 
non-pensioners ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The subject to which the hon, Gentieman 
calls attention is being inquired into, and 
I shall be glad if he will postpone his 


question to a later date. 


THE CASE OF CHARLES PREEDY. 
.Mr. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Charles Preedy, who was convicted 
at the Spring Assizes of 1892 of 
maliciously maiming three cows and one 
bullock which had strayed on to his 
land, and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, subsequently reduced to five 
years by the late Home Secretary ; and 
whether, in view of recent remissions of 
sentences in Ireland where loss of life 
was involved, he will consider the case 
of Charles Preedy in the light of the 
clemency applied in the cases referred to ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I have considered 
this case on its own merits, and without 
reference to irrelevant precedents in Ire- 
land or elsewhere. I see no ground for 
any further reduction of the sentence. 


PRATIQUE AT THE DARDANELLES. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that the present system of 
taking pratique and landing firmans at 
the Dardanelles has in a number of in- 
stances involved the loss of life of British 
seamen ; whether formerly the Turkish 
Government gave pratique with its own 
steam launches, and whether the system 
was abandoned on the score of expense ; 
if he can state the total amount of 
reserve set aside out of profits by the 
International Sanitary Board of Turkey ; 
and whether any, and, if so, how much of 
such reserve has been lent to the Turkish 
Government ; also the amount of profit 
made in the year 1891-2, out of fees 
levied on shipping ; whether such fees 
have been reduced, and to what extent 
British shipping contributes to them ; 
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whether, when the International Sani- 
tary Board was established, it was 
understood by the various Powers 
that the fees should not exceed the 
expenses ; aud whether Her Majesty's 
Government will intervene to bring about 
a system of steam launches to give 
pratique, and, further, to reduce the fees 
to a level with the expenses of the sani- 
tary administration 7 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The present system of taking 
pratique and landing firmans at the 
Dardanelles has in a number of instances 
involved the loss of life of British sea- 
men. Formerly the Turkish Govern- 
ment gave pratique with its own steam 
launches, but the system was abandoned 
on the score of expense. The reserve 
fund of the Ottoman Board of Health 
amounts to £99,789, from which a sum 
of £160,009 has lately been lent to the 
Ottoman Government for sanitary pur- 
poses. The sanitary fees levied on 
shipping during the year 1891-92 
amounted to £49,615. Of those fees 
39 per cent. were contributed by British 
shipping. No reduction in the scale has, 
apparently, been made of late years, but 
on the last oceasion of the revision of the 
tariff in 1882, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
gave his consent to the revised scale on 
the distinct understanding that no increase 
in the charges was iuvolved. From the 
correspondence on the subject of those 
charges it certainly appears to have been 
the intention to make receipts and ex- 
penditure balance. The introduction of 
a system of steam-launches has for some 
time been engaging the attention of Her 
Majesty's Ambassador, and he reports 
that there are grounds for hoping that an 
arrangement may shortly be come to 
which will be satisfactory to British 
shipowners. Sir Clare Ford will be con- 
sulted as to the possibility of some re- 
duction being made in the fees. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM PORTER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the case of William Porter, 
aged 84, crofter at Milton of Fisherie, 
in Aberdeenshire, who has received from 
the purchaser of the adjoining farm 
notice to quit the croft, which he and 
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his ancestors brought into cultivation, 
and have held for more than a century; 
and whether the Government will intro- 
duce legislation which will give security 
of tenure to crofters and other small 
holders similarly situated, and prevent 
their eviction without their knowledge or 
consent, and will provide, if evicted, 
they shall receive payment of the full 
value of their improvements and interest 
‘in the holding. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The case to which my hon. 
Friend calls attention is a sad case on the 
face of it, and I hope that the landlord 
will attend to the considerations of hu- 
manity and justice between man and 
man which all landlords in al! parts of 
the country are bound to observe. When 
the Commission which has been ap- 
pointed in the Highlands has reported, 
the Government will contemplate the 
question of crofter legislation, and the 
case of those crofters for whom my hon. 
Friend is pleading will then be carefully 
considered. 


IRISH CATTLE FOR THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, in view of the fact 
that Ireland has had a clean bill of health 
since 26th September, aud Great Britain 
since Ist October, 1892, he will ask the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Isle of Man 
to repeal, suspend, or release the existing 
restrictions against importing cattle frem 
Ireland ; and will he state the reasons 
advanced by Professor Brown in support 
of restrictions under these circumstances, 
as it is stated the Lieutenant Governor 
is acting under his advice ? 


*TuHEe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : The ne- 
cessity for maintaining the restrictions to 
which the hon. Member refers is a matter 
for determination by the Manx autho- 
rities, and the Board of Agriculture have 
no power to intervene. I understand 
that some semi-private communications 
on the subject have taken place between 
the Lieutenant Governor and Professor 
Brown, and that the latter has expressed 
the opinion that the restrictions could 
not as yet be withdrawn with safety to 
the stock in the island. 


Mr. Buchanan 
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RUSSIA AND THE BEHRING SEA 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have received, 
either in or since September last, an 
official Report from the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, giving full and 
detailed accounts, accompanied by at- 
tested documentary evidence, of the 
forcible seizure, in July last, by the 
Russian cruiser Zabiaka, and the Russian 
steamer Kotik, of three English sealing 
schooners on the high seas; whether 
this Report alleges that the British flag 
flying on the Ariel, one of the vessels so 
seized, was hauled down and trampled 
on the deck by the Russians ; that the 
crews of the sealers were robbed by the 
Russian officers and men ; and that they 
were subsequently treated with great 
cruelty and inhumanity ; whether, in 


view of the fact that seven months have 
now elapsed since these occurrences, and 
that both Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Russian Government have since been 
in telegraphic communication with their 
authorities on the spot, Her Majesty's 


Government will now press for the com- 
pletion of the investigation and for the 
redress they have applied for ; and when 
he intends to lay before this House any 
Papers containing information respecting 
this matter ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Affidavits and state- 
meuts have been received, one of which 
confirms the statement with regard to the 
British flag ; but the treatment of which 
the crews complained most is stated to 
have occurred on shore at Petropolowski. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg presented to the Russian Govern- 
ment in November and December the 
evidence received on these matters. The 
Russian Government replied on the 5th 
of January that their authorities had 
been called upon for full Reports, but 
that some time must elapse before they 
could be obtained, as the telegraph does 
not reach to Petropolowski. The Em- 
peror has appointed a strong Commission 
of high authorities specially to investi- 
gate the questions involved. It would 
not be desirable to publish the Corre- 
spondence at the present stage, but it will 
be laid on the Table when the result of 
the representations made to the Russian 
Government is known. 
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WOOLWICH LABOUR REPORT. 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
when the Report now being prepared on 
wagesand working conditions of labourers 
at Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, will be 
ready ¢ 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The facts relating to the wages of 
labourers employed in the Royal Arsenal 
and other Government Departments are 
being collected and arranged by the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, and until this work is completed 
the Government cannot come to any 
decision on the subject. 


MADAGASCAR. . 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is possible to lay before the 
House Papers on the exeguatur question 
in Madagasear ? 

*Sin E. GREY : No settlement of this 
difficult question has yet been arrived at, 
and, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government, it would rather prejudice 
than improve the prospects of an arrange- 
ment to lay the Papers at this juncture. 


THE MAKING OF MILITARY UNIFORMS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
a case at the Westminster Police Court, 
reported in The Daily News of 15th 
November last, in which it was alleged 
by over 50 workwomen that they 

“ Entirely made soldiers’ trousers, including 
stripes down the side and button-holes, for 
Sid. a pair, and that they were paid at the 
rate of ls. for making 13 flannel belts with 
tapes and button-holes,” 
and that even these wages were irregularly 
paid and were much in arrears ; whether 
he is aware that one woman alleged that 
she had made 14 pairs of trousers for 
9s. 7$d., working morning, noon, and 
night, but had not been paid ; whether 
these facts are true ; and whether, as it 
was alleged, these transactions took place 
by arrangement with the Army Clothing 
Factory with the approval of the War 
Office ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : It would appear that the facts 
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in the newspaper reports, and were not to 
be relied upon. The workers referred 
to are needlewomeu, employed by a 
charitable association established by the 
late Lady Marion Alford. Some work 
which would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been performed in the 
Army Clothing Factory has, out of 
kindness, been given to these women ; and 
they have been paid rather more than the 
cost of production in the factory. As 
regards the actual prices paid, the Secretary 
of the Association has written as follows 
to the daily Press :— 

“It is not true that they made trousers for 
84d. The trousers are made by machine, and 
the workers get that sum for finishing. A good 
worker can earn from 13s, to 15s. per week. 
One shilling and two pence per dozen is paid 
for tacking flannel belts. no button holes. The 
hours are from 9 to 6 o’clock, with an hour for 
dinner, and time for tea. There is no such 
thing as working day and night. No work is 
allowed to be taken out.” 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that on the Estimates I will call 
attention to this matter. 


WORK FOR ARMY RESERVE MEN, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can state what number of reserve men 
are at present in the employment of 
Railway Companies ; and whether they 
receive the ordinary wages of such 
employment, or are subjected to any 
reduction on account of being in receipt 
of reserve pay ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no information which will enable 
me to answer this question; but the hon. 
Member is no doubt aware the Railway 
Companies have agreed to allot a certain 
proportion of the vacancies which oceur 
in their service to men of the Army 
Reserve. 


NAVAL WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement made in the House by the 
right hon. Member for the’ Ealing 
Division of Middlesex, on the 14th March 
last year, when he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that he would favourably 
entertain the claims of the Warrant 
Officers of the Navy for acceleration of 
promotion and the creation of a new rank 
above the present rank of Chief Gunner, 





in question were not accurately stated 
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Boatswain, and Carpenter, as set forth in 
their “ Earnest Appeal” of that year ; 
and whether any steps are being taker 
by the present Board of Admiralty to 
meet these claims ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Yes, 
Sir. The subject has been brought to my 
notice. It is receiving the careful 
attention of the Admiralty, but I am 
not at present in a position to make any 
definite statement. 


District Inspector 


THE CAMERONIAN HIGHLANDERS. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the Memorandum circulated 
among Members of Parliament by the 
Clan Cameron in regard to the 79th 
Cameron Highlanders; whether it is 
correct, as therein stated, that on Ist 
July, 1891, out of 770 men serving in the 
regiment, 623 were born in Scotland ; 
that, on Ist January, 1892, out of 787 
men serving in the regiment, 636 were 
born in Scotland; and that, on 23rd 
January, 1893, out of 1,010 men in the 
regiment, 576 were born in Scotland ; 
and whether the figures as to the recruit- 
ing of the regiment, given in the 
Memorandum, are correct ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
May I again ask my hon. Friend to 
allow this matter to stand over till the 
introduction of the Army Estimates, 
when I will deal fully with the matter. 
AND INDIAN MUTINY 

VETERANS. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to the notice issued to Crimean 
and Indian Mutiny veterans who apply 
for special pensions, that if not reduced 
to destitution they should return the 
paper without filling it up, what inter- 
pretation the Chelsea Commissioners give 
to the word “destitution”; whether it 
signifies without means or friends and in 
receipt of parochial relief; and whether 
it is intended to award these pensions 
only to persons who would otherwise 
starve or fail to be maintained by the 
payers of poor rates ? 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg also 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
his attention has been called to the 
schedule of questions sent out from 
Chelsea Hospital to applicants for the 


Mr. Kearley 
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Special Campaign Crimea and Mutiny 
following 


Pensions, containing the 


notice :— 

“ As the pensions are only allowable to those 
reduced to destitution, any applicant who is 
not so destitute should so state on the form, and 
return it without answering the questions ” ; 


and whether he will give instructions 
that pensions shall be awarded in the 
most deserving cases, without imposing 
the qualification of pauperism ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
The pensions referred to are purely com- 
passionate pensions, and are given to men 
who have not earned any pension under 
Service Rules. It was considered that it 
was neither creditable to the country nor 
advantageous to the interests of the 
Army that men who had served in the 
great campaigns of the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny should be allowed to lapse 
into poverty and destitution. The word 
“destitution” is not one of which it is 
easy to give a general definition; but the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, who, 
as is well known, discharge their duties 
with impartiality and in a most humane 
spirit, judge of the cireumstances in each 
case. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to give notice that 
I will direct attention to this matter on 
the Estimates. 


DISTRICT INSPECTOR MACDERMOT. 

Mr. CONNOR (Antrim, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether District 
Inspector Macdermot, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, who was transferred in 
August last, at his own expense, from 
Galway to Nenagh and censured by the 
Inspector General, is the same gentle- 
man whose name was gazetted in October 
last as having been appointed to one of 
the vacancies in the Irish Resident Magis- 
tracy ; and, if so, upon whose recom- 
mendation was he appointed ? 


Captaris McCALMONT (Antrim,E.): 
I should like also to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if District Inspector Mac- 
dermot is not a near relation of the 
Attorney General for Ireland ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : I think that the 
remark which has just fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member is not in the 
best possible taste. I can only say that 
when the appointment was made I was 





The 
entirely unaware of the relationship 
which, 1 believe, is not a very near 
one. 


THE CASE OF CALLIGAN, 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): I 
beg toask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a case tried in the 
Sunderland Police Court on 31st January, 
when a boy named Calligan was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for stealing six penny- 
worth of coals; and whether he will 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, With a view to either mitigate the 
sentence or order the immediate release 
of Calligan ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have inquired 
into the case, and find that Calligan is 
not a boy, but aman of the age of 24. 
He was charged together with a boy 
named Kerridge, aged 15. Both were 
convicted ; but Kerridge, it being only 
his second offence, was discharged. 


Calligan had been four times previously 
convicted of the same offence, and the 
Justices were satisfied that he was in 
the habit of stealing coal and tempting 
young boys to assist him. 


Under these 
circumstances, the sentence appears to 
me te be a proper one, and I cannot in- 
terfere. 

THE QUEEN’S PRINTING OFFICE IN 

DUBLIN. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if the 
recent interview between a joint deputa- 
tion, representing the Typographical 
Society and the Trades Council of 
Dublin, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has been brought under the notice 
of the Treasury ; whether he is aware 
that at the Queen’s Printing Office in 
Dublin, and its auxiliary house, there 
are employed 126 men, 67 apprentices, 
and 21 unskilled workers ; and will the 
Treasury undertake to see that the 
Resolution of this House of 13th 
February 1891 will be carried out in 
Ireland, in respect to Government con- 
tract work ? 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers the question, may I ask whether 
the facts disclosed before the Sweating 
Committee as to juvenile labour did not 
lead to the passing of the Resolution by 
this House as to Government contracts ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY ro rune TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I have no knowledge of the matters con- 
tained in the first two paragraphs. Steps 
have already been taken to secure com- 
pliance with the terms of the Resolution 
of 13th February, 1891, as the hon, 
Member will see by reference to Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 189 of 1892 ; but I 
must point out that that Resolution makes 
no reference to the proportion of differept 
kinds of labour to be employed. 

Mr. FLYNN: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any communication 
from the Irish Office with regard to the 
deputation referred to ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
aware that any has been received, but I 
will inquire. 


THE CENSUS, 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, in relation to a docu- 
ment headed “ Regulations respecting an 
Open Competitive Examination, to be 
held in London in February, 1891, for 50 
Temporary Clerkships in the Census 
Office, England,” and containing a notice 
that the Civil Service Commissioners 
were authorised by the Registrar General 
to state that— 

“ Temporary clerks in the Census Office will 
be paid at the rate of 6s. a day, rising in some 
exceptional cases toa maximum of 10s. a day. 
During the greater part of their engagement, 
however, they will be employed on piece work, 
and the rates will be so arranged that a steady 
and accurate clerk will be able to earn con- 
siderably more than his day pay ;” 
whether he is aware that many clerks 
in the Civil Service and elsewhere, 
attracted by the terms thus offered, gave 
up good positions to take such tem- 
porary clerkships ; whether most of the 
temporary clerks employed were kept 
nearly the whole time on day work, 
instead of being employed “ during the 
greater part of their engagement” at 
the higher piece work rates, and whether 
many of them have earned less by £20 
to £30 than the minimum they were 
entitled to expect ; whether the cost of 
the Census was, in fact, considerably less 
than the sum voted therefor; and whether 
he is prepared to advise the payment to 
each of such clerks a sum equal to the 
difference between the amount actually 
earned and the amount which would have 
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been earned if employed for at least half 
the term of his engagement at piece work 
rates ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, 
Oldham): I am not aware that any 
clerks in the Civil Service or else- 
where gave up good positions in 
order to take temporary clerkships in 
the Census Office. But, on the other hand, 
of the 50 temporary clerks appointed 
under the regulations referred to, 31 re- 
signed on obtaining other and permanent 
appointments in the Civil Service and 
elsewhere, and only 14 are still employed 
at the Census Office. Many of the tem- 
porary clerks were appointed to fill va- 
eancies caused by the resignation of the 
original suecessful candidates, and were 
not appointed until much of the piece 
work was finished, so that it was ob- 
viously impossible that they could be em- 
ployed during the greater part of their 


service at piece work rates. I am 


assured that every good and accurate 
clerk has earned during his service con- 
siderably more than his initial day pay 
of 6s., and I cannot admit that any of 
the temporary clerks have. any claim to 


compensation for supposed loss. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
Is it nota fact that a number of these 
clerks were given to understand that they 
would be employed on piece work where- 
by they would have got a considerable 
aldition to their pay ; that they were not 
so employed, and that they have asked for 
compensation for what they deemed to 
be a breach of faith ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
have fully considered the case, and have 
decided it is not one for compensation. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Is it not a fact 
that the promise has not been fulfilled ? 
Will the right hon. Gentleman answer 
the question contained in the 5th para- 
graph ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Census 
is not yet complete ; therefore, it is im- 
possible to say whether the cost is as 
stated in the question, 


PERTH PRISON. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he is aware that a number of 
warders in Her Majesty's General Prison, 
Perth, who before 1886 had free quarters, 
were after Ist February of that year 

Mr. Bousfield 
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charged rents for their houscs ; that upon 
appeal they were again granted free 
houses, and the rents charged repaid ; 
but that Warders Easter and Paton, who 
were among the warders referred to, were 
made an exception, and have never had 
the rents, temporarily charged, repaid ; 
and if he will order the rents charged to 
be now repaid to these warders? I also 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land if he will state the exact grounds 
upon which gas allowance is at present 
paid to Warders Tannahill and Irvine, of 
Her Majesty’s General Prison, Perth, 
and the exact grounds upon which gas 
allowance is not paid to Warders Brown, 
Kidd, and Esplin of the same prison, 
who entered the prison service upon pre- 
cisely the same terms as Warders 
Tannahill and Irvine ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
can only refer the hon. Member to my 
official replies to him, dated, respectively, 
the 25th November and 15th December 
last, in which a full explanation was 
given of the points raised in his two 
questions. I may add that the decision 
was arrived at by the late Government 
after a most careful consideration of the 
claims of all the warders by a Special 
Committee appointed by my predecessor, 
and that I cannot undertake to re-open 
the question. 


ALYTH SCHOOL BOARD. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
his attention has been ealled to the cir- 
cumstances under which a teacher was 
recently dismissed from his post by the 
Alyth School Board ; if so, does he in- 
tend to take any action in the matter ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I am aware 
that the teacher of the Alyth Public 
School has recently been dismissed by 
the School Board, Subject to the pro- 
visions of the Publie Sehools (Scotland) 
Teachers Act, 1882, the dismissal of 
teachers rests entirely with School 
Boards, and the Department has no power 
to interfere in the matter. 


THE RAILWAY RATES. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a meeting of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, held on the 3rd 
instant, to consider the advances in the 
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new railway rates and the prejudicial 
effect of same on agriculture and com- 
merce ; and if the Board of Trade intend 
to take any action in regard to the 
matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have received no com- 
munication from the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, but I have seen a newspaper 
account of the meeting. I am communi- 
cating with the Irish Railway Companies 
as with the English and Scotch with re- 
gard to the increases of rates, and any 
communication which I may receive from 
the Chamber of Commerce will have my 
careful attention. 

Mr. W. FIELD: May I ask if the 
President 6f the Board of Trade has put 
himself in communication with the Se- 
cretary to the Clearing House in Dublin 
and with the Railway Companies gene- 
rally ? 


Mr. 


has 


MUNDELLA: Yes, that 


been done. 
Mr. W. FIELD: And has any result 
been obtained by the interference ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : None. 


THE VERNER ESTATE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state how 
many holdings on the Verner estate in 
County Tyrone have been sold to the 
tenants, the number unsold, and the 
reasons which prevent the transfer to the 
tenants of the mountainous part of the 
property 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners report that 347 applications to 
buy have been sanctioned, The title of the 
landlord was only lodged yesterday, and 
negotiations are still pending between 
the landlord and the solicitor for the 
majority of the tenants with reference to 
a certain question of turbary rights, 
which must be concludéd before the 
transaction can be closed. In 26 cases 
the application of the tenants have not 
been sanctioned. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT EXAMINERS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
any possible barrier exists between the 
ordinary clerical siaff and the higher 
posts, i.e, the examinerships, in the 
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Education Department; and whether, 

seeing that the duties of the examiners 

are of a clerical and administrative 

character, he has considered the claims 

of the clerks already serving in his 

Department to be appointed to these 
sts ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): The hon. Member 
is under a mistake in supposing that the 
duties of the examiners are of a clerical 
character. They are, no doubt, necessarily 
administrative in the sense that the usual 
functions of Civil servants are adminis- 
trative. The importance of the functions 
with which examiners have to deal calls 
for the appointment to such posts of 
persons who have received an education 
which gives them special qualifications 
for their work. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent a clerk applying for such 
an appointment, and receiving it if he 
satisfies the general conditions which I 
have stated, 


Mail Contractor. 


THE WELSH SETTLEMENT AT CHUBUT, 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
instructions have been given to the 
vaptain of H.M.S. Serius, which is 
about to call at Port Madryn, in the 
Argentine Republic, to visit the Colony 
of Welsh settlers at Chubut; and, 
if not, will he give instructions to the 
captain to visit the Colony, and report 
upon the condition and progress of the 
settlement ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The senior naval officer on the South 
East Coast of America has orders to visit 
this settlement occasionally. It is not 
considered desirable to hamper his move- 
ments by giving more definite instructions 
unless for some special reason, which there 
is no reason to suppose exists at present, 


CHARGE AGAINST A MAIL CON- 
TRACTOR. 

Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the contractor for the conveyance of 
mails from Watford to Tring was, on 
Tuesday January 17th, fined £5, and 
13s. 6d. costs, at the Watford Petty 
Sessions, for cruelty to a horse, it being 
proved that the said horse was unfit for 
work, and had been while in that state 
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worked from Watford to Tring and back 
in the mail van; and that there had been 
numerous complaints to the police as to the 
state of the horses used by this contractor ; 
and whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Attention had already been called to this 
matter, and there can be no doubt, I fear, 
that the contractor’s horses have not been 
properly cared for. The contractor has 
given three months’ notice to quit, and I 
have caused her to be informed that in 
the event of any further complaints being 
made in the meantime, I shall summarily 
determine the contract, and take the 
service out of her hands. 


TRISH SESSIONAL CROWN SOLICITOR. 
Carrain M‘*CALMONT: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation by the Committee in 1883, 
that the offices of Crown and Sessional 
Crown Solicitor should not be amal- 
gamated if the holder of the existing 
office be over 65 years of age, the 
offices in the County Antrim were not 
amalgamated on the death of the Crown 
Solicitor, the Sessional Crown Solicitor 
being over 70 years of age; and if he 
can state on what other occasions the 
rule has been departed from during the 
last 10 years ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
that the Committee of 1883 recommerded 
an age limit of 65 vears, but I do know 
that it reeommended one of 70. There 
is, however, no hard-and-fast rule. It 
does not appear from the official records 
that the question of the age of the 
Sessional Crown Soiicitor referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
at all inquired into, when a separate 
appointment was made by the Govern- 
ment, over his head, to the superior 
office. The following are some of the 
departures from the recommendation of 
the Committee : In 1887, upon the death 
of the then Crown Solicitor for Waterford 
and Kilkenny, there was no amalgama 
tion of offices in either county, but new 
and distinct appointments were made to 
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the Crown Solicitorship for each county. 
The same course was foilowed upon the 
death, in the same year, of the Crown 
Solicitor for Clare and Kenny, and on 
the death of the Crown Solicitor for 
Louth and Monaghan in 1886. I have 
already explained that there has been no 
union of offices in the County of Antrim. 


Mr. ARTHUR HAMILL. 

Captain M‘CALMONT: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that Mr. Arthur Hamill attended 
eight out of the 14 meetings of the 
Belfast District Lunatic Asylum Board 
for 1892; (2) whether he is aware 
that Mr. Hamill is a Roman Catholic ; 
(3) and if he will state on what general 


grounds his name was omitted from the 
Board for 1893 ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) From the 
Official Return of Attendances of the 
Governors of the Belfast District Lunatic 
Asylum before the Lord Lieutenant 
when constituting the Board for 1893, it 
appeared that the gentleman referred to 
in the question had attended during the 
uine mouths ended 30th September five 
out of nine meetings. (2) The reply to 
the inquiry in the second paragraph is 
an affirmative. (3) This gentleman 
was not nominated by the Grand Jury 
for the Board for 1893. The Lord 
Lieutenant, in forming that Board, 
accepted without question the persons 
nominated by the Grand Jury of the 
County Antrim and by the Belfast 
Corporation. But witl a view to ex- 
tending the representation on the Board, 
he appointed, as his own selection, some 
new members, and for the residue he 
made eppointments from among the 
gentlemen who had served as the Lord 
Lieutenant’s representatives on the Board 
for 1892, according to the attendances 
given by them ; the only exception with 
regard to attendances being the Bishops 
of the two churches, and in their cases it 
has not been the practice to enforce this 
requirement. 


Cartrain M‘CALMONT: Are we 
to understand that the Lord Lieutenant, 
in making the appointments, excludes 
Catholics because they are Unionists ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
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The Swaziland 


DR. GREIG’S CLAIM AGAINST CHINA. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he can state the position in 
which the claim for damages made by 
Dr. James A. Greig, a missionary of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, against the 
Chinese Government, now stands ? 


*Sir E. GREY : According to a tele- 
gram from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Pekin, dated the 2nd inst., an agreement 
has been arrived at with the Chinese 
Government for the settlement of Dr. 
Greig’s claim. The particulars have not 
yet been reported, but a despatch from 
Mr. O’Conor on the subject is on its road 
home, and may be expected to arrive in 
about a month. 


TARGET PRACTICE SEAWARDS. 
Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is able to state 
when the Committee on Target Practice 
Seawards will present their Report 7 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I understand 
that the Report of the Committee is 
nearly ready, and that it wil! be pre- 
sented very shortly. 


ULVA SCHOOL. 


Mr. MACFARLANE(Argyll): Ibeg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if his 
attention has been called to the action of 
the School Board in appointing a female 
teacher to the school for the Island of 
Ulva, in opposition to the wishes of the 
parents of the children and the rate- 
payers; and whether this proposed 
substitution of a female instead of a male 
teacher will have the effect of reducing 
the amount paid by about £15 per 
annum below the income of the school 
for last year, thus depriving the children 
of the advantages of the higher educa- 
tion provided by the larger expenditure ? 

Si G. TREVELYAN: No infor- 
mation has been received by the Scotch 
Education Department with regard to 
any change of the teacher in the school 
in the Island of Ulva. When we have 
the facts brought before us, we will be 
glad to consider any ground of complaint. 
The hon. Member, if he wishes the 
matter inquired into, will perhaps ask his 
correspondents to lay the case before the 
Department. 
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THE SWAZILAND CONVENTION, 


Baron HENRY pve WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether the Government 
of the South African Republic have ful- 
filled all the conditions contained in 
Article 21 of the Swaziland Convention 
of 1890; if not, which conditions remain 
unfulfilled ; (2) whether the independence 
of the Swazis was fully recognised by 
Article 12 of the Convention of 1884, 
and again expressly affirmed by Article 1 
of the Convention of 1890; (3) what pro- 
visions Her Majesty's Government intend 
to make in accordance with the terms of 
those Articles in order further to secure 
such independence should they determine 
to withdraw their representative from 
the Government Committee of Swazi- 
land, and hand over the control of that 
country to the South African Republic ; 
(4) and when Papers on the subject will 
be presented ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : (1) 
The conditions mentioned in Article 21 
of the Convention of 1890 were nega- 
tive and not pos'tive, and the South 
African Republic were under no obliga- 
tion to take action in regard to them. 
As a matter of fact, they have not been 
carried out, and the South African Re- 
public is therefore free, up to May 8th next, 
to give notice to terminate the arrange- 
ment of 1899. (2) By the Convention 
of 1884 (Article 12), the independence 
of the Swazis was recognised ; and under 
the Convention of 1890 (Article 1) it 
was provided that— 

“No inroad on the independence would be 
allowed, even with the consent of the Swazi 
Government, without the consent of both Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
the South African Republic.” 


In considering the question of the 
future Government of Swaziland, Her 
Majesty’s Government have three things 
to take into account—the welfare of the 
Swazi nation, the legitimate interests of 
British subjects in Swaziland, and the 
fulfilment of the engagements made by 
the late Government in 1890 with the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public. (3) As I iuformed the right 
hon. Gentleman on Monday, Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner has been 
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authorised to discuss with the President 
of the South African Republic such 
questions as the latter may desire to 
submit to the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but it would not 
be in accordance with the interest of the 
Public Service to state at present what 
instructions have been given to Sir H. Loch 
on the subject. (4) For the same reason 
it is not desirable at present to make 
publie the correspondence. Papers will 
be laid before Parliament as soon as the 
circumstances permit. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Govern- 
ment will grant a Return from the 
registers kept under Section 15 of “ The 
Allotments Act, 1887,” showing the 
amount of land acquired for the purpose 
of allotments, the number and area of 
allotments made, and the rent or average 
rent per acre at which they have been 
let ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Return 
was presented to the House in July last 
giving particulars as to the Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities and County Councils 
who, under the Allotments Acts, had 
provided land for allotments by purchase 
or hiring, the parishes in which the lands 
were situated, the acreage of the lands, 
and the number of tenants to whom 
allotments had been let. As this Return 
was so recently obtained, I think that it 
will be desirable that some period should 
elapse before a further Return is pre- 
sented, 


THE PURCHASE OF 
ACT, 
Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what are the aggregate number 
and amount of applications for advances 
under “ The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1891; of these, how many in 
number and amount have been sanctioned 
by the Land Commission; and what 
amount of money has been actually 
advanced under that Act up to the latest 
date readily available ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
applications received under the Act 
mentioned up to the 51st January ultimo 
was 2,948, amounting to. £991,195. Of 
: were 5!4 refused, amount 
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required £125,545. The number of 
applications sanctioned was 1,257, 
amounting to £482,081. The amount 
issued up to the 31st ultimo under the 
Act was £157,570. 


FISHING RIGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether there is 
any objection to grant a Return of all 
persons now possessing rights of fishings 
or foreshores in Scotland, acquired before 
the 10th day of October 1851, showing 
the nature of the consideration received 
by the State, and of the titles under 
which such rights are held ; and whether 
he will inquire under what title and for 
what.consideration the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon holds about eight miles of 
salmon fishings at the mouth of the Spey? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 

Batrour, Clackmannan): I fear it would 
be impossible to grant a Return in the 
terms proposed in the first part of this 
question. With a view to the prepara- 
tion of such a Return, it would be 
necessary to examine all the recorded 
titles back to the earliest times, and even 
then the desired information would not 
be complete, becanse according to the 
Law of Scotland prescriptive possession 
of salmon fishings and foreshores upon 
certain kinds of general titles may make 
good rights not expressly granted in 
them. As to the second part cf the 
question, I may point out that the tities 
to heritable estate in Scotland are 
recorded in public Registers, and that 
anyone who desires information regard- 
ing the title of any particular proprietor 
has thus the same means of obtaining it 
as the Crown has. A Return of Fishing 
Grants made since 10th October, 1851, 
when the Department of Woods and 
Forests was separately constituted, was 
given in 1889. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman grant a 
Return for the 50 years preceding 1851. 

Mr. J.B. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that the same difficulty would apply. 


FAIR RENT APPEALS, 
Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will state the number, 


if any, of fair rent appeals lodged before 
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Ist June, 1891, which still remain 
undecided by the Fair Rent Commis- 
sioners ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : It is reported by 
the Land Commissioners that the total 
number of fair rent appeals lodged on or 
before the Ist June, 1891, still remain- 
ing to be disposed of is 228. 

Mr. A. O°CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
May I inquire whether the Commis- 
sioners are going to make any arrange- 
ments for dealing with the existing 
arrears ? F 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I 


can answer that question without notice. 


BULWUNT RAO. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Papers are ready which were promised 
relating to the murder of Bulwunt Rao, 
an Official of the Indore State, in the 
town of Njain, on 19th May, 1891 ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As 
already stated by the hon. Member for 
Southport on the 4th March, 1892, 
there is no objection to giving these 
Papers if my hon. Friend will move for 
them. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, owing to the procedure 
which must be adopted in carrying out 
the provisions of the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts, it is possible even to begin 
to carry a scheme into execution before 
the expiration of a period of 18 months 
or even of two years from the date of 
application, even if no  wnreasonable 
delays take place on the part of the 
Boards of Guardians or of the Loeal 
Government Board; and whether he 
will: consider the advisability of giving 
facilities for the discussion of a Bill to 
shorten, simplify, and cheapen the pro- 
cedure referred to ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Irish Local 
Government Board report that if due 
allowance is mede for the various steps 
to be taken under the Labourers Acts a 
period of about 10 to 12 months ought 
to suffices for carrying a scheme into 
execution. Though I fee! this is a con- 
siderable delay, yet the hon. Member 
is aware that the interests of the rate- 
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ample publication of notices, local in- 
quiry, and the publication of Provisional 
Orders, &c. 

Mr. CLANCY : Wil! the right hon. 
Gentleman do as suggested in the second 
paragraph of the question ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not prepared 
to do that. 


HOWTH SCHOOL. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of Mrs. Bowen, who, 
having been assistant teacher in the 
Howth Male National School for 17 
years, received notice of dismissal from 
that post in the last quarter of last year, 
on the ground that a new schoolhouse 
having been built to which the pupils 
had been transferred from the old one, 
her appointment was to be considered as 
a new one from the date of the transfer, 
and, therefore, one which could not now 
be made under the rules; is he aware 
that Mrs. Bowen was also called on the 
same ground to refund the salary paid to 
her between the date of the transfer to 
the new school and the date of the appli- 
cation ; and whether he will take steps 
to disallow the decision of the National 
Board, and restore Mrs. Bowen to her 
position of assistant teacher ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts appear 
to be substantially as stated in the ques- 
tion. The Commissioners of National 
Education report, however, that Mrs. 
Bowen’s former employment was a very 
exceptional arrangement, which was ter- 
minated when the new schools became 
vested in August of last year. No ob- 
jection would have been raised by the 
Commissioners had Mrs. Bowen been 
appointed by the Manager as teacher of 
the new vested girls’ school, but he 
appointed her instead to the boys’ school, 
contrary to the express provision of the 
Rule, which states that 

“A female teacher, whether Principal or 
Assistant, will not be recognised in a boys’ 
school unless it is attended by infant pupils 
only.” 

The Commissioners have no power to 
recognise Mrs. Bowen in the new school 
for boys. 

Mr. CLANCY : Is it not the fact that 
the reasons given for dismissing Mrs. 
Bowen are pure nonsense ? 

[No answer was given. | 
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THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S RATES. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
letter issued to traders by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company 
as to “perishable” rates by passenger 
train under the new Act, stating— 

“That the Londen and North-Western Rail- 
way Company have two rates for the carriage of 
certain merchandise by passenger train or other 
similar service, at either of which rates the same 
may be consigned at the sender’s option : one, 
the ordinary rate, when the Company accept the 
ordinary liability of a railway company; the 
other, a reduced rate, adopted when the sender 
. agrees to relieve the Company from all liability. 
If you wish to have the advantage of the re- 
duced rate, it will be necessary for you to fill 
up and sign the form printed below, and then 
return it to the Company ;” 
and whether the Department will com- 
municate with the railway companies as 
to this practice of soliciting traders to 
sign the stamped agreements sent with 
the letter while the rates question is 
under consideration ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of anything to prevent railway com- 
panies from entering into an agreement 
with traders to carry goods at a lower 
rate than the ordinary rate, on condition 
of a modification of the liability of the 
companies as carriers. And this practice 
of a lower rate for what is known as 
“‘ owner’s risk ” than the rate for “ com- 
pany’s risk” has long prevailed, and is 
for the advantage of trade. Whether the 
agreement which the companies now put 
forward for signature is or is not binding 
to the full extent of its language, is a 
legal question which it is not for me to 
determine. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman considered the matter 
from the point of view that, while the 
higher rates remain and contracts are 
entered into under it,- there will be no 
juestion of subsequent rebate, should the 
rates be lowered ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes. I under- 
stand that the arrangement will not pre- 
vent traders from getting the advantage 
of rebate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make it clear that it has 
been pointedly brought to the attention 
of the companies that stamped agree- 
ments will not prevent the traders getting 
the rebate ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I will take care 
it shall be made clear that that is the 
Board’s view. 


CAPE TOWN MILITARY PRISON, 


ApwrraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to the Report for 
1890 and 1891 of the Inspector General 
of Military Prisons, relative to the very 
unsatisfactory condition of the prison at 
Cape Town, as shown by the extracts 
there given from the Reports of the Chief 
Warder and Medical Officer ; whether 
any steps will be taken to remedy the 
defects complained of, seeing that naval 
prisoners as well as soldiers are confined 
there ; and whether the Colonial Govern- 
ment are responsible for the condition of 
the prison ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A new military prison is in course of 
construction at Wynberg, near Cape 
Town. Its completion is expected be- 
fore the end of the present year, when 
the existing prisen will be closed. 


ApmiraL FIELD: To whom does the 
prison belong ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


To the Cape Government. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Government contemplate 
taking any steps to carry out the re- 
commendations contained in the first 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Telegraphic Communication with Light- 
liouses and Lightships ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I also beg to ask the -right 
hon. Gentleman what steps have been 
taken towards carrying out the under- 
taking entered into by the late Govern- 
ment with respect to the establishment 
of telegraphic or telephonic communica- 
tion between lighthouses, lightships, 
and the shore ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: In answer to 
these questions, I beg to say this Report 
only came into my hands a few days ago. 
I am in communication with the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General upon the 
subject of its recommendations. 
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THE QUALIFICATION OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. LODER : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
whether he has any objection fo stating 
the number of Boards of Guardians who 
have sent protests against the reduction 
of the qualification of Guardians ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The number 
of Boards of Guardians who have made 
representations adverse to the reduction 
in the qualification of Guardians is 85. 
The number of unions is 648. 


KINSALE HARBOUR PIER. 

Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., S.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he has received a statement from 
the Kinsale Harbour Commissioners re- 
ferring to the debt due on the harbour 
pier; and, if so, has the Treasury given 
consideration to the matter ; what decision 
has the Department arrived at ; and when 
is he prepared to submit such decision 
to the Kinsale Harbour Board ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The statement 
referred to has been received, and is under 
consideration. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what steps have been 
taken towards procuring a site for and 
erecting the new Post Office at Liver- 
pool ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : The site for the 

new Head Post Office at Liverpool, 
except a few outlying portions, has been 
acquired; and I am informed by the 
First Commissioner of Works that a 
tender for the foundations has been 
accepted, and that the work will be com- 
menced shortly. 


IRISH MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will grant the Return relating to the 
Commission of the Peace (Resident and 
non-Resident Justices) in Ireland on the 
Paper for this day ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am arranging 
that this information shall be given in 
the Return to be moved for by the hon. 
Member for Cavan. : 
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Mr. JAMES O'NEILL. 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if Mr, James O'Neill, recently 
appointed a magistrate at Kinsale, 
County Cork, held, at the time of his 
appointment, a retai! publican’s licence ; 
if he still holds a publican’s licence ; and 
if he is the owner of a pawnbroker’s 
establishment ? 


Mr.. FLYNN: Is not Mr. James 
O'Neill Chairman of the Kinsale Harbour 
Commission, and was he not elected to 
that position both last year and this by 
& unanimous vote? Has it not been 
the invariable custom to appoint the 
holder of that ope to the Commission, 
and was not tha® practice dropped by 
the present Leader of the Opposition, 
while he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe the 
facts as stated by the hon. Member are 
correct. The gentleman referred to, who 
is also the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners of Kinsale, has been appointed 
a Justice of the Peace for Kinsale under 
the provisions of the Towns Improvement 
Act, 1854, the term of his appointment 
being limited to one year. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion of a Justice appointed under this 
Act differs materially from that of a 
County Magistrate, and the fact of the 
gentleman in question being a publican 
does not seem to constitute any legal 
disability. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of 
keeping this gentleman on the Com- 
mission of the Peace so long as he holds 
his present office ? 


[No answer was given. } 


QUEENSTOWN POST OFFICE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the present post office premises 
in Queenstown are condemned ; and, if 
so, will the Department take immediate 
steps to acquire a more suitable and 
more eentral office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: A question has 
arisen as to the necessity for providing a 
new Head Post Office at Queenstown, 
and the matter is under consideration ; but 
no decision has yet been arrived at. 
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Str THOMAS BRADY. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to a letter 
which appeared in the Freeman's 
Journal and National Press, of the 6th 
inst., from Sir Thomas Brady, Ex- 
Inspector of Irish Fisheries ; and what 
explanation have the Treasury to offer 
why this gentleman has not received 
either pay or pension since 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1891 ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have not 
seen the letterreferred to. The Treasury is 
not responsible for the payment of the 
salaries of Irish Fishery Inspectors, nor 
can the Treasury award a pension until 
the application for it has been received. 
In Sir Thomas Bradys case the applica- 
tion was not received until the 13th 
January last. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Is 
it not the fact that the Treasury are 
now engaged in considering the case of 
Sir Thomas Brady ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir. 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Mr. WEIR; I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether Sheriff John- 
stone has reported to the Board of Super- 
vision the result of his observations 
during his recent visit to the Island of 
Lewis with reference to the water supply; 
and, if so, whether copies of the Report 
are available ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sheriff 
Johnstone’s Report (which was dated 
4th November last) did not deal with 
the water in the Lewis further than to 
say, in so many words, that the supply 
needed to be improved in quality and 
quantity as much as possible. The 
Sherift’s Report was a private Report, 
and it has not been printed. 


CROMORE., 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is within 
his knowledge that there is an outbreak 
of enteric fever in the village of Cro- 
more, parish of Lochs, Island of Lewis ; 
and, if so, what steps, if any, have been 
taken to deal with the epidemic ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN : On the 28th 
ultimo the medical officer of the parish 
of Lochs reported this outbreak of fever 
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at once issued peremptory orders to the 
medical and sanitary officers interested 
and to the clerk of the district to con- 
sider how best to isolate patients, to 
provide temporary hospital accommoda- 
tion, to remove nuisances, and generally 
to deal with the epidemic. I have 
directed the Board of Supervision to 
keep me informed of the state of affairs, 
and believe all is being done that is 
possible. 

Mr. WEIR : Has the Medical Officer 
of Health for the county visited 
the district, and if not will he do so ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Orders 
of the Board on the matter were, I re- 
peat, strong and peremptory. 


H.M.S, ASSISTANCE. 


Captain M‘CALMONT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of constructing a new troopship for 
Home service, the want of room and any 
approach tocomforton H.M.S. Assistance 
being apparent, especially in the winter 
months 7? . 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No complaints have been received at the 
Admiralty respecting this troopship, and 
there is no intention of building a new 
vessel for the Home service. 

Captaris M*CALMONT: Has the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
been called to the report in the Daily 
News, tothe effect that H.M.S. Assistance 
was four days doing the voyage and that 
all the time the troops were without 
accommodation, and water was pouring 
on them through the main deck. Is he 
aware that one man was taken ashore 
dead ? 

[No answer was given. } 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
give a detailed Return of the expendi- 
ture on Haulbowline Dockyard, and a 
statement showing its present condition ; 
and whether the Government intend to 
utilise it for the repairs of Her Majesty's 
vessels on duty around the irish coasts ? 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask also 
whether any steps have been taken, or 
will be taken, to provide and fit up the 
necessary machinery and appliauces suit- 
able for repairing work at Haulbowline 
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Dock ; and if the requisite sum for these 
purposes will be provided for in the 
Estimates for the coming financial year ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There will be no objection to giving a 
detailed Return of expenditure on Haul- 
bowline Dockyard, and a _ statement 
showing its present condition, if the 
Return is moved for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin. This Return would give the 
information asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nerth Cork, in Question No. 63. 
But I may inform him that steps have 
been taken within certain limits, and 
that the expenditure is not yet 
completed. I have to add, in answer 
to the second portion of the 
question of the hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick’s Division, that it is the 
policy and intention of the Admiralty 
to use the Dockyard for such repairs as 
can be executed there without dis- 
advantage. But it is found impossible, 
in practice, to lay down any absolute rule 
that ships on duty on any particular 
coast shall be repaired at a given port. 
In each case, several circumstances have 
to be considered. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to give notice 
that on the Estimates I shall call atten- 
tion to the matter. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS. 


Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE 
(Sheffield, Attercliffe) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether a 
large contract has been entered into by 
the Admiralty with a Sheffield firm for 
the supply of files; whether the same 
were contracted for as hand-cut and paid 
for as hand-cut, and whether the same 
have been discovered to be machine-cut ; 
how many have been delivered and how 
many returned ; and what steps have the 
Government taken, or intend to take, in 
the matter ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
A contract for 10,765 dozen files was en- 
tered into last March with a Sheffield firm 
in which it was stipulated that they should 
behand-cut. In contravention of this con- 
dition a considerable number were supplied 
machine-cut. Since the discovery of 
this fact the stock at each dockyard has 
been examined by experts, and in the 
result 2,950} dozens were found to be 
machine-cut. The contractors admitted 
their liability and expressed regret for 
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the occurrence. They have been called 
upon to replace these files by hand-cut 
articles, and have been charged with the 
expenses of the examination. In addition, 
the displeasure of the Board of Admiralty 
has been expressed to them. 


STEEL CASTINGS. 


Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Government Depart- 
ments are increasing the manufacture of 
steel castings and diminishing the supply 
obtained from private establishments ; 
and whether he can state what proportion 
is now given out for private contract 
and what proportion produced in Govern- 
ment establishments ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: There has been no 
increase in the average output of steel 
castings in the Ordnance factories during 
the last nine months. The proportion given 
out to the trade has been 71 percent.,against 
29 per cent. produced in the factories. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to deal 
this Session with the two recommenda- 
tions made by the Richmond Commission 
11 years ago, that there should be in 
agricultural holdings a division of rates 
between the owner and the occupier, and 
that the fraudulent sale of adulterated 
manures and feeding stuffs should be, so 
far as possible, prevented, and will ex- 
clude from the scope of the Reference to 
the Select Committee about to be moved 
for these and other matters which have 
been already inquired into and made the 
subject of specific recommendations ; and 
whether, having regard to the urgency 
of the agricultural distress, and the 
necessity for action at the earliest moment, 
the Reference to the Committee will be 
restricted to the consideration of the 
amendment of the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, Tithe Acts, and other matters which 
can be reported upon within a short 
period ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether be will explain to 
the House the nature of the precedent 
of 1836 which guides him in his agricul- 
tural inquiry ; whether the inquiry will 
be by Royal Commission, by a Depart- 
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mental Committee, or by a Committee of 
the House ; whether it will be stationary 
or ambulatory, if it is not entirely com- 
posed of Members of Parliament ; and 
whether the agricultural labourer will be 
represented on it as well as the landlord 
and the farmer ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I will also ask whether the proposed 
agricultural inquiry of the Government 
will inelude Scotland in its scope ? 

*Mr. GARDNER: With regard to 
the first portion of my hon. Friend’s 
inquiry, I may at once assure him that 
the Government strongly favour the re- 
commendation of the Richmond Commis- 
sion with regard to the division of rates 
between owner and occupier. With re- 
gard to the Committee which it is pro- 
posed to appoint, I have to say that the 
inquiry instituted by Lord Melbourne’s 
Government in 1836 was conducted by 
means of a Parliamentary Committee 
appointed— 

“To inquire into the state of Agriculture and 
into the causes and extent of the distress which 
exists in some important branches thereof.” 


The Committee when appointed would’ 


I suppose, determine for themselves the 
particular lines upon which they should 
proceed, and it does not seem desirable 
that any matter bearing on the general 
question committed to them should be 
excluded from their consideration. They 
would however, I should suppose, focus 
their attention in the first place on matters 
in regard to which practical action appears 
most feasible, and they would naturally 
take into account the results of previous 
inquiries and the declared intention of 
the Government on such subjects as those 
to which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northamptonshire refers. The inquiry 
will naturally include Seotland in its 
scope. I ought to have added that I am 
engaged in the preparation of a Bill 
dealing with the subject of Fertilizers 
and Feeding Stuffs, which I hope shortly 
to lay on the Table. 

Mr. CHANNING: [beg togive notice 
that when the President of the Board of 
Agriculture moves for the Committee I 
will propose to restrict the inquiry within 
definite limits, and to instruet the Com- 
mittee to report within a given period. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : Will the Reference to the Com- 
mittee be laid on the Table ? 


Dr. Farquharson 
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*Mr. GARDNER: I should like notice 
of that question. 


RAILWAY INSPECTORS FOR THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. CHANNING: I beg io ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has come to any decision as to the 
appointment of sub-Inspectors under the 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade ; and whether, if such appoint- 
ments are to be made, he proposes to 
appoint as sub-Inspectors men who have 
been railway servants and have practical 
experience of railway work and _ its 
dangers ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: This matter is 
receiving my careful consideration, but 
the question will assume a more practical 
form after the passing of the Bill dealing 
with the Hours of Railway Servants. 


THE RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg.to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he wil! urge the Railway 
Companies to make a general reduction 
of the increased rates to what they were 
on 31st December, 1892, so as to endeavour 
to protect the weaker portions of the 
trading community from having to bear 
the burdens of concessions to the larger 
and more powerful ones ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am urging, and 
shall continue to urge, the Railway Com- 
panies to deal in a reasonable manner with 
complaints of increases of rates made 
since December 31st last, and I have also 
urged that, pending revision, they should 
go back to old rates, but I cannot enforce 
this. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, in spite 
of the circumstance that in a letter written 
on 24th January to the Board of Trade 
by Mr. Findlay, Manager of the London 
and North Western Railway, in which it 
was stated that the London and North 
Western Railway Company have decided 
to revert to the rates for carrying milk 
which were in force prior to the recent 
revision of railway rates, the revised rates 
are still charged by that Company ; and 
if the President of the Board of Trade can 
give information as to when the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
intend to give effect to their determina- 
tion, as expressed on 24th January ? 
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communication with the General Mana- 
ger of the London and North Western 
Railway Company with regard to the 
question of the hon. Member. I am 
informed that instructions were given on 
25th January to nearly all North Western 
stations from which milk had hitherto 
been sent to revert to the rates which 
were charged prior to the Ist January, 
the only exceptions being with regard to 
those stations the rates for which have 
to be arranged in conjunction with other 
companies. These were immediately 
taken in hand, and many of them were 
arranged within a few days subsequent 
to the 25th January ; the others are still 
under consideration, but only embrace a 
few stations. No complaints from traders 
have been received by the management 
that the arrangement has not been carried 
out. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Board 
of Trade has been furnished with a list 
of specific cases by several of the large 
firms of engineers and machinists in 
Lancashire, showing that the railway 
rates for the carriage of machinery, re- 
cently quoted and firmly adhered to by 
Railway Companies, is an increase from 
20 per cent. to 33 per cent. on the rates 
of last year; whether such cases have 
been forwarded by the Board of Trade to 
the Railway Companies ; and whether 
any satisfactory assurance has been given 
that such increased rates will not be 
enforeed when the railway managers 
have completed the general re-adjustment 
of railway charges upon which they are 
now engaged ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, Sir; I have 
received the list of specific cases re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member alleging 
increases of railway rates for the carriage 
of machinery from Lancashire. The list 
has been forwarded to the Railway Com- 
panies concerned, and to the Railway 
Association, but I have not yet received 
an answer. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 


ham, W.) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board by what 
words in the Royal Commission the 
functions of the Commission on the 
Aged Poor are limited to inquiries in 
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England and Wales ; and whether Para- 
graph VI. of the Commission implies the 
extension of the inquiry to all parts of 
the United Kingdom ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The system 
of Poor Law Relief into which the Royal 
Commission is appointed to inquire is 
the system now in force in England and 
Wales, to which alone the powers 
and duties of the Local Government 
Board extend. Scotland and Ireland 
have separate and different Poor Laws, 
with separate central authorities for 
their supervision. The paragraph in 
the Warrant to which the question 
refers, empowering the Commissioners to 
visit such places in the United Kingdom 
as they may deem expedient, follows the 
usual form. It will enable the Com- 
missioners to inspect any workhouse 
establishments in Scotland and Ireland 
which they may deem expedient. 

Dre. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green) : Arising out of the answer, may 
I ask the Chief Secretary if he will re- 
consider his decision, and add an Irish 
representative to the Commission, and 
extend the scope of the inquiry to 
Treland ? 


Appointments. 


[No answer was given. | 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newecastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has advised in regard to New 
Zealand that the Governor of a Colony 
is in all eases bound, in appointing to the 
Upper House, to accept the advice of his 
Ministers as to all nominations, or what 
advice or ruling in regard thereto has 
been given or made by the Colonial 
Office or by the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. BUXTON: As regards the 
particular case referred to, the question 
in dispute between the Governor of New 
Zealand and the Colonial Government 
was whether the former should appoint 
only nine instead of 12 Members of the 
Legislative Council as desired by his 
Ministers. The question was referred home 
to the Secretary of State on the joint 
request of the Ministers and the 
Governor, and the Secretary of State 
(after careful consideration of the 
matter) advised the Governor to comply 
with the wishes of his Ministers. At 
the same time, while dealing with this 
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particular case on its merits, the Secre- 
tary of State, in his despatch to the 
Governor of New Zealand, intimated his 
opinion that the Governor of a Colony 
enjoying responsible Government should, 
as a-general rule, when Imperial interests 
are not effected, and after full discussion 
of the matter in question, accept the 
advice which is tendered and adhered to 
by his responsible advisers ; and that he 
would not be justified in declining to do 
se, unless he were satisfied that the course 
recommended was not merely in_ his 
view erroneous, but such as he had solid 
ground for believing would not be 
endorsed by the Legislature, or, in the 
last resort, by the constituencies. 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHERIES. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if the Govern- 
ment will consent to the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into the effect 
of the extensive concession of exclusive 
rights of fishing for salmon and trout to 
landed proprietors around the coasts of 
Scotland ; and whether such Commission 
(if appointed) will also inquire into the 
question of foreshore rights over the 
same area ? 

Str G. TREVELY AN : While agree- 
ing with the hon. Member that inquiry 
is desirable into the fishery rights round 
the coasts of Scotland, the Government is 
not prepared to appoint a Commission on 
the subject at present. ‘The Commission 
on Crown Rights in Scottish Salmon 
Fisheries in 1890 recommended that no 
further sales or long leaves of Crown 
fishings, either in the sea or inland, should 
be made by the Commissioners except 
under the special sanction of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. In October last I 
called the attention of the Treasury to 
this recommendation, and stated that, in 
my opinion, it was inexpedient that any 
further Crown rights in Scottish salmon 
fishings should be alienated by sale or 
lease to individuals, or disposed of other- 
wise than by licence to fishermen. In 
view of this expression of opinion, the 
Lords of the Treasury informed the Office 
of Woods that they must withhold per- 
mission for the grant of fresh leases, and 
requested the Office to draw up a scheme. 
That is all that the Government could 
do administratively with regard to this 
question, on which so strong a feeling is 
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entertained by the fishing population of 
Scotland, and that has been done. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that these 
precautions have been taken too late, and 
that leases and rights over all the waters 
around the coast of Scotland have been 
granted ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; I 
am sorry to say that within the past 
few years several important grants have 
been made, but there would have been 
more had not this policy been adopted. 

Mr. WEIR: Have any fresh licences 
been granted since the decision was 
come to ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : That matter 
rests between the Treasury and the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, I 


have only explained the policy of the De- 
partment for which I am responsible. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §S.): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what is the 
total estimated additional cost to be 
ineurred for fees, clerks, and office 
expenses in connection with the recent 
revision of payments made to the Law 
Officers of the Crown; and how much 
of such cost will consist of additional 
fees ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
Arising out of a previous answer given 
by the right hon. Gentleman with refer- 
ence to this question, in which he is 
reported to have said that inconvenience 
has been experienced through the want 
of a record of the Law Officers’ Opinions, 
may I ask whether he is aware that 
during the last 15 years an accurate 
record of all the Law Officers’ Opinions 
has been kept ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): My knowledge of what has 
happened in the last 15 years is some- 
what imperfect. I remember during the 
short time I oceupied the post of Law 
Officer that a large number of documents 
were discharged out of a cab on 
to the pavement, and these were 
said to be the Opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. In answer 
to the question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that the clerical staff of the 
Law Officers’ Department will cost 
£1,350 a year, and will be provided with 
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an office in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
It is impossible to state beforehand what 
the additional fees (if any) will amount 


to. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman sanctioned 
the expenditure of public money without 
having previously had before him an 
estimate of the amount ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; I 
have not sanctioned anything of the kind. 
How is it possible to tell how many cases 
will be heard in the course of the coming 
12 months and the amount of fees pay- 
able thereon ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Is it 
not possible to make an estimate of the 
amount of extra fees that would be 
paid ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: No, Sir, I 
cannot make an estimate of how many 
actions will be brought in the coming 
year in which the Attorney General will 
be engaged. Anybody will see that that 
is impossible. . 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Ibeg 
to give notice that I will call attention 
to this matter in Committee of Supply, if 
the Government ever get there. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
NATAL. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE (Bath): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he will lay Papers 
upon the Table of the House in continua- 
tion of previous correspondence relating 
to the proposal to establish Responsible 
Government in Natal; and whether he 
can make any statement as to the present 
condition of that question ? 

Mr. BUXTON: Her Majesty’s late 
Government expressed their willingness 
to approve a Bill which had passed the 
late Legislative Council for the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government subject 
to certain amendments. The question 
was referred to the Electorate, with the 
result that the Anti-responsibles were in 
a majority of four in a Council of 24. 
In the case, however, of two con- 
stituencies, each of which had returned 
two Members opposed to Responsible 
Government, the Members were un- 
seated on Petition. In ove case the fresh 
election resulted in the return of two 
Responsibles. In the other case, in 
which also the two Anti-responsibie 
Members were replaced by two Respon- 
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sibles, a fresh Petition has been pre- 
sented. If the hon. Member desires to 
move for further Papers on the subject, 
they will be granted. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY IN SCOTLAND, 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (La- 
nark, N.E.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the omission from 
the Employers’ Liability Bill of the pro- 
visions of the Bill of 1888 (introduced 
by the late Government), as amended by 
the Grand Committee, introducing trial 
by jury in the Sheriff Court in Scotland, 
and restricting the right of parties to 
have a cause removed to the Supreme 
Court, is intentional or accidental ; and, 
if intentional, if he will be good enough 
to state the reason for the omission ? 
*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The pro- 
visions inserted by the Grand Committee 
in the Bill of 1888 were not adverted to 
in adapting the Bill of the present 
Session to Scotland. There are very 
important differences between the Bill of 
1888 and the Bill just brought in; but I 
think that most of the provisions relative 
to procedure in Scotland, suggested by 
the Grand Committee, might with ad- 
vantage be introduced into the present 
Bill in Committee, 


CUSTOMS PETITION. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING (Dept- 
ford) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Petition of Mr. 
George Helyer and others, formerly 
officers in the Customs, asking for an 
increase in pension in lieu of uniforms,’ 
has been considered by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and when an answer will be 
given to that Petition ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The decision 
of the Treasury on this matter was com- 
municated to the Commissioners of 
Customs on the 13th December last, and 
it is through a misapprehension that it 
has not been announced to the Memorial- 
ists by the Commissioners. This will 
now be done. Iam obliged to the hon, 
Member for calling my attention to the 
omission. 


Mr. PETER ESSLEMONT. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, W.): I 
beg to ask the Sccretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that Mr. Peter Esslemont, Chair- 
man of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
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addressed a. public meeting at Boddam, 
on 8th December, 1892, in support of the 
Parliamentary candidature of the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire ; and, if 
so, whether the interference of officials, 
holding appointments under the Ggvern- 
ment, in Parliamentary elections is in 
accordance with regulations ; and, if not, 
what steps he has considered it necessary 
to take to prevent the recurrence of such 
action ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): Is it 
not the fact that Sheriffs holding appoint- 
meuts under Government in Scotland had 
frequently taken a very active part in 
Parliamentary elections ? 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
Did not the present Secretary for War, 
during the period he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, dismiss the Member for South 
Belfast for a similar appointment in Ire- 
land for a speech made at the Irish 
Church Synod, a non-political assembly ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: And did not 
the hon. Member for South Belfast hold 
exactly a similar position in Ireland— 
that of Inspector of Fisheries—as Mr. 
Esslemont now holds ? 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: Mr. 


Esslemont addressed a public meeting at 


Boddam. He went there to reply to 
personal attacks which had been made 
upon himself in the course of the election 
in reference to his position as Chairman 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland. I 
have read his speech carefully. He con- 
fined himself entirely to defending himself 
from these personal attacks, and the only 
words in which he referred to the contest 
were these. At the beginning of his 
speech he said— 

“Tt should be understood that in the position 
which | now occupy—not being a candidate, and 
not seeking the suffrages of the electors in this 
or in any other part of the constituency—I 
should not be attacked by any of the candidates 
who are before you, and in particular that one 
who has had the honour of representing you for 
the past seven years should not on any occasion 
cr on any platform be placed in a_ false 
position.” 

And at the end— 

“ You know the duty before you well, and Iam 
not going to ask any man here to give a vote for 
one candidate more than another. I am going 
to ask you to believe that I have undertaken 
this duty as an honest man.” 

That was all the reference he made to the 
election, and those who on both sides of 
the House so long knew Mr, Esslemont 


Mr. Cochrane 
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as a colleague will recognise that he 
acted as the fair and straightforward man 
he always was in the House of Commons, 
The interference of officials holding 
Government appointments in Parlia- 
mentary elections is contrary to regu- 
lations. That was all the amount of 
interference Mr. Esslemont was responsible 
for, but I may say I expressed an opinion 
at the time I thought he was running 
rather too fine. I must say one word 
with regard to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Belfast. I am sure he 
will allow that the Government of Ire- 
land acted with the greatest regret in 
his case. Over and over again we 
warned, or rather appealed, to the hon, 
Member not to take a very marked part 
in political meetings of a very strong 
kind, and it was only after several of 
these warnings—I ought almost to say 
entreaties—had been put aside by the 
hon. Member that we were obliged to 
take the course we took, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
Is the House to understand that on this 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman did 
either entreat or warn Mr. Esslemont not 
to go to this meeting, and that he did 
so notwithstanding ? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen): May I 
ask whether it is not a fact that the sole 
object which Mr. Esslemont had in going 
to the meeting was to contradict a lie 
propagated by the Tory candidate with 
reference to an act done by him as 
Chairman of the Fishery Board ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Mr. Essle- 
mont reeeived from the Scotch Office 
a statement of what the official custom 
was before he went to the meeting ; but 
he was so deeply impressed with the 
necessity of vindicating himself per- 
sonally against personal attacks that he 
chose to go there, feeling quite certain 
that he could keep within even the 
regulations of official custom. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) > May 
I be permitted the indulgence of the 
House to say one or two words in reply 
to the statements made by the right hon. 
Gentleman? I did not take part after 
the communication referred to was re- 
ceived in any public political meeting. 
The meeting for which I was dismissed 
by Lord Spencer, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and the present Secretary for 
Scotland, was a meeting of the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland, a body 
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which corresponds with the Assembly of 
the Chureh of Scotland. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As I had some hand in communicating to 
my hon. Friend the decision of the Go- 
vernment, I think I can appeal to his 
memory, feeling confidence in my own. 
The hon, Member himself admitted .to 
me that he did not think any other course 
was open to the Government in conse- 
quence of his action. I must say that I 
am far from withholding a certain amount 
of admiration for the hon. Member, 
because, in spite of repeated warnings 
and repeated promises to keep a little 
guard upon his mouth, he still persisted 
in using certain expressions, although he 
knew the disastrous results to his own 
eareer which the use of those expressions 
would have. It showed, at all events, 
that the hon. Member was a consistent 
man. 


RELEASE OF GWEEDORE PRISONERS. 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dubiin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I bég to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether before the release of the 
xweedore prisoners was determined upon 
he consulted the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


upon the subject ; whether any advice in 


writing was given by the Lord 
Chancellor ; if such advice was opposed 
to the recommendations as to release con- 
tained in Mr. Justice Gibson's Report ; 
and whether that advice was communi- 
cated to the Lord Chancellor of England 
before the Chief Secretary consulted 
him ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The _ Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was consulted by 
me in the case, and his opinion was 
given in writing entirely in favour of re- 
lease. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
May I ask whether the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland was consulted before the Lord 
Chancellor of England ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : These communi- 
cations are confidential, and I decline to 
answer any more questions about them. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the ex- 
ercise in Ireland on the advice of the 
Lord Chancellor of England of the Royal 
prerogative of mercy is a departure from 
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precedent ; and whether he can refer to 
any case in Ireland in which the pre- 
rogative was so exercised ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The prerogative 
of mercy in the recent case apparently 
referred to was exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the advice of myself as 
Chief Secretary. It must be obvious to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and to 
the House that in deciding whether or not 
a case has arisen for the exercise of this 
important prerogative it is the duty of 
the Minister so advising to seek good 
and authentic counsel wherever he sup- 
poses himself likely to get it ; and I, for 
one, cannot imagine any one to whom it 
was more proper that I should go than to 
the highest representative of the law 
among my colleagues in the Cabinet. 


on the Aged Poor. 


INDIAN COUNCILS AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the 
fact that the Government of India and 
the several Local Governments are now 
engaged in framing rules for giving effect 
to the provisions of the Indian Councils 
Amendment Act, relating to the selection 
of Members of Council, instructions have 
been, or will now be, sent to the Govern- 
meut of India to cause the publication of 
any proposed rules, at least two months 
prior to their adoption, so as to enable 
the public to express their views in 
regard to them ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGE 
RussE_t, North Beds): The Regula- 
tions proposed by the Government of 
India are vow under consideration by the 
Secretary of State. No such instructions 
as are suggested by my hon. Friend have 
been issued; nor is it the intention of 
the Secretary of State to issue such in- 
structions. 

COMMISSION ON THE AGED 
POOR. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Scotland is to be included in the 
scope of the inquiry of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Aged Poor, and, if not, 
will he explain on what grounds ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: That part 
of the inquiry which relates to the 
system of Poor Law is confined to Eng- 
land, where the administration differs 
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from that of Scotland in most important 
particulars. On the question of old age 
pensions evidence will, I am informed, be 
received from Scotland, and there are 
three Scottish members of the Commis- 
sion, two being very well-known Members 
of this House, who will see that such 
evidence has due weight. 


TRAWLERS IN PROHIBITED WATERS. 


Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that a trawl boat marked H 93 has 
recently been seen trawling four miles off 
the coast of Lybster within the prohibited 
area ; and whether steps can be taken to 
secure that the sea police exercise proper 
vigilance in excluding trawlers from the 
prohibited waters ? 

Sin G. TREVELYAN: We have as 
yet had no information as regards the 
trawler H 93 alluded to by the hon. 
Member. H.M.S. Watchful was 
patrolling in these waters up to January 
23rd, when she proceeded southward to 
be overhauled, and was temporarily 


relieved by H.M.S. Firm. 


THE SUPERANNUATION ACT. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether 
W. P. Elston, late a smith in Devonport 
Dockyard, was correctly pensioned in 
February, 1878, his pension being com- 
puted upon a basis of the wages he was 
in receipt of five years prior to that date, 
or whether, in accordance with the terms 
of the Superannuation Act of 1859, he 
should have been pensioned upon the 
basis of his average emoluments of the 
three years preceding his discharge to 
pension ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Civil 
pensions are awarded by the Treasury, and 
a communication on the subject will be 
mace to that Department. 


LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE. 
Cartan’ NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for War whether it is his intention to 
carry out all or any of the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Wantage’s Committee ; and, 
if so, would he state which ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think it will be better to postpone any 
statement on this subject (which cannot 
be adequately dealt with in reply to a 
question) till I introduce the Army Esti- 


Sir G. Trevelyan 





mates. But I may say, lest this reply 
should raise expectations on the part of 
the hon. Member, which I should after- 
wards, to my regret, have to disappoint, 
that the financial circumstances of the 
year are not such as to invite new pro- 
jects of expenditure. 

Captain) NAYLOR-LEYLAND: 
When does the right hon. Gentleman 
expect to introduce the Army Estimates ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN;: 
They cannot be introduced until a certain 
time after Committee of Supply has been 
set up, and Committee of Supply cannot 
be set up until the Address has been 
voted. Perhaps the hon. and gallant 
Member will use his influence to secure 
the adoption of the Address. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKS, 


Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., S.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether plans were prepared some 
years since, and are still in existence, for 
the proper equipment of Haulbowline 
Docks; and, if so, can he state the reason 
why such plans were not carried out ? 
*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Various minor proposals have from time 
to time been considered. But no plans, 
so far as I can ascertain, have been pre- 
pared at the Admiralty for adding to the 
equipment of Haulbowline Dockyard, 
except those which either have been or 
are about to be completed. 


UNSKILLED LABOURERS UNDER 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of ‘Trade whether an inquiry 
into the wages of unskilled labourers 
under Government Departments could be 
carried out by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade; and whether he 
will immediately direct that the Depart- 
ment do make such inquiry, with the 
view of placing the facts before the 
Government, in order that any injustice 
found to exist may be promptly re- 
medied ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: All the facts 
relating to labourers employed in Govern- 
ment Departments are being obtained 
and tabulated by the Labour Depart- 
ment, and will be submitted to the 
Government for their consideration as 
early as possible. 
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SANITARY AUTHORITIES AND INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES. 


Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Lei- 
cester, Loughborough) ; I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he can state the number of 
Sanitary Authorities which have made 
special provision for the accommodation 
of persons suffering from infectious dis- 
eases ; and whether he would be pre- 

to furnish a Return of those 
Authorities if moved for ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am unable 
to give the number of the Sanitary 
Authorities referred to. If, however, 
my hon. Friend will move for a Return, 
and settle the form with me privately, I 
will grant it. 


THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in forming branches 
in the Provinces of the Labour Depart- 
ment, which he is understood to be en- 
gaged in, he will consent to give his 
earnest consideration to the claims of 
labour in Manchester and the manufac- 
turing district of which it is the centre 
(containing about 7,000,000 of people 
within a radius of 50 miles of that city), 
and will consent to establish a branch 
there as fully and completely equipped 
as the one which he is said to intend to 
establish in Glasgow ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The scheme for 
local correspondents is under considera- 
tion, but is not yet ready. The import- 
ance of Manchester will undoubtedly be 
duly recognised. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to the 
reported statement of the Viceroy of 
India te a deputation of the Currency 
Association on 3rd February, that—- 


“Tt was an oo secret that the Government 
ec 


of India regarded the present state of things 
wi.h the greatest concern, and that they had 
their own ideas as to the steps that ought to be 


and his further statement that the Indian 
Government had not heard the result of 
the inquiry of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee, and that— 
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“ Therefore, until further information was 
received the (currency) question must remain 


in suspense,” 

whether he will state to the House the 
cause of the delay in the Report of the 
Currency Committee ; and whether, in 
view of these statements, the Secretary 
of State will press for the submission of 
a Report by the Committee, or will 
without further delay lay the evidence 
taken by the Committee before both 
Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Committee is fully sensible of the im- 
portance of reporting with as little delay 
as possible, and the Report has not been 
presented already solely on account of 
the extremely complicated nature of the 
subject, and the very serious issues 
which are involved. The evidence 
cannot be laid before Parliament, con- 
sistently with the public interests, until 
the decision arrived at on the Report has 
been announced, 

POSTAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
GLASGOW AND LONDON. 

Mr. SHAW STEWART (Renfrew, 
E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the 
approaching retirement of the Surveyor 
General in Edinburgh, it is in contem- 
plation to make any change in the direct 
communication between the Glasgow 
district and London, as at present exists ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : There is no in- 
tention of altering the relations between 
Glasgow and London as they now 
exist. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING IN IRELAND, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether, in the giving of future 
contracts for the printing for the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland, 
and for other Government printing in 
Ireland, he will see that effect is given 
to the Resolution of this House dealing 
with the subject of Government con- 
tracts, passed on the 13th February, 1891? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : A communication 
has been addressed to the Commissioners 
of Intermediate Education on the subject, 
and no doubt that and all other Govern- 
ment Departments in Ireland will pay 
attention to the matter. 
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SCOTTISH PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, if a 
majority of the Representatives of 
Scottish constituencies prove to be in 
favour of dealing this Session with the 
question of Private Bill Legislation for 
Scotland, the Government will introduce 
and press forward a measure on the 
subject ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I gave the 
right hon. Gentleman an answer on this 
matter, in which I stated that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to deai with 
this question if it appeared that there 
was such concert of opinion among 
Scotch Members, especially as to the 
character and composition of the tribunal, 
as would make the measure in effect an 
unopposed Bill. 

Mr. HOZIER: May I ask whether 
the Government consider the question of 
Private Bill Legislation for Scotland 
to be more contentious and less urgent 
than a Suspensory Bill for the Church 
of Scotland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL EXECUTION OF 
CIVIL BILL DECREES. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin, at Walsall, on Tuesday night, that 
he had heard from six of the Sheriffs who 
were alleged to have illegally executed 
civil bill decrees in Ireland, and that 
each of these gentlemen declared the 
statement to be without foundation; 
whether, seeing that the police records 
are relied upon, he has satisfied himself 
that the actual execution was during the 
prohibited hours, or whether the police 
merely started on protection duty during 
the night ; and if he will take steps to put 
this matter beyond controversy ? 

Mr. Ross and Mr. W. Kenny also 
had questions on the Paper on the 
subject. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention 
has been drawn to the statement referred 
to in the question. I have at once taken 
steps to place beyond controversy the 
discrepancy between the information fur- 
nished to me and the statements made to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
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CAPTAIN LUGARD’S FIRST REPORT 
ON UGANDA. 


Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will, by arrangement with 
the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany, or otherwise, lay upon the Table 
of the House an unmutilated copy of 
Captain Lugard’s First Report from 
Uganda ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The Report is the 
property of the Company, who attached 
certain conditions to its publication. To 
these conditions it is understood they 
still adhere, but it is believed that they 
have always hitherto been ready to permit 
the perusal of the Report at their offices 
by Members interested in it. 


REPRODUCTIVE PUBLIC WORKS IN 
IRELAND, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
resolutions passed at a meeting at Kil- 
baha, County Clare, cailing upon the 
Government to undertake reproductive 
public works in the district to meet the 
distress caused by the low price of cattle 
and produce, and pointing out the 
necessity of building a pier at Kilbaha 
Harbour, and whether he is prepared to 
consider the question ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The resolution 
referred to in the question has been re- 
ceived, but the application it embodied 
could not be entertained, inasmuch as 
there are no funds at the disposal of the 
Government to carry out the work. 


CASE OF BERNARD DUNN. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for War whether he has made an in- 
vestigation into the case of Bernard 
Dunn, who was discharged from the 
Military Accoutrement Department at 
Woolwich, on 29th March, 1890, 
for giving information which led to 
the discovery of the unsatisfactory 
manner in which Army contracts were 
being completed ; whether he is aware 
that his predecessor in Office admitted, 
in reply to a question put in this House, 
that “Moody and Dunn undoubtedly 
rendered a publie service” ; and whether 
he can see it consistent with his publie 
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duty to restore Bernard Dunn to his 
former position ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Will my hon. Friend allow me to 
answer thisquestion? My hon. Friend has 
been misinformed as to the reasons for 
Bernard Dunn's dismissal from his em- 
ployment at Woolwich, As stated by 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Brodrick) on July 28, 1890, he was 
dismissed for insubordination in having 
published a pamphlet containing false 
statements about his superior officers, 
and about the Department in which he 
served. The Secretary of State is not 
prepared to re-open the case, which was 
decided by his predecessor after full 
consideration, and with every wish to 
take as lenient a view as possible. 


RATING OF PROPERTY IN LONDON. 

Cotenet HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the Private Bill 
introduced by the London County 
Council to levy an additional rate of 4d. 
on the gross value of property in the 
County of London, he will cause a gross 


value to be placed upon Government 
property in London, so that the con- 
tribution of the Government in lieu of 
such rate may be estimated, as is now 
done with respect to other rates, on the 
net value of such Government property ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Will the 
hon. Member allow me to answer this 
question ? The Private Bill referred to 
has been ruled by the Speaker this 
evening to be out of Order. If a Public 
Bill be introduced dealing with the 
matter the question will be one for 
consideration. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
importance and the number of measures 
in the Queen’s Speech, steps will be 
taken to promptly bring the Debate on 
the Address to a conclusion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) ; With regard to the 
general question, I must say that I do 
think the time has arrived when we must 
consider some special measures with a 
view of arriving at the consideration of 
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one at least of the measures announced in 
the Queen’s Speech. I believe that we 
have been thought by many hon. 
Members to be rather slack in this 
matter, in not having made any com- 
munication on that subject, but we were 
unwilling to do anything which might be 
supposed to indicate a disposition on our 
part to check hon. Members in their 
liberty of discussion on the Address. 
What determined us, in the first instance, 
to give notice of the Motion to suspend 
the Twelve O'clock Rule to-night and 
to-morrow was that that was deemed to 
be the mildest measure to adopt as com- 
pared with any other proceeding for 
accelerating the Business of the House. 
At the same time, a measure of that 
kind cannot be pushed too far, nor re- 
peated too often. It has, however, 
often been adopted on single occasions, 
and, I think, has proved useful. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Lowther) pointed out that with regard to 
an interesting Motion of which he has 
given notice, he would very much object 
to its being discussed at a period of the 
night when there was no possibility of 
having our proceedings sufficiently re- 
ported. I may say with regard to that 
Motion that I hope we may be able to 
offer an explanation, when the right hon. 
Gentleman makes his statement, which 
he and the House might consider to be 
satisfactory. I must admit that I have 
grave doubts whether the first of the 
plans suggested—namely, the suspension 
of the Twelve o’Clock Rule to-night and 
to-morrow—will be adequate to the 
occasion, for I am sorry to say I now 
hear conversation to the effect that the 
Address may be prolonged so as to pre- 
vent the bringing in of the Bill for the 
better government of Ireland on Monday. 
I frankly admit that I think that measwe 
ought to come on on Monday, and that 
the Debate on the Address, which has 
been going on from day to day, ought not 
to be prolonged untii Monday next, 
That measure has been denounced by the 
other side of the House in anticipation in 
the most violent terms—well, I will not 
say that—but it has been denounced in 
very strong terms. It is constantly 
stated that we endeavour to evade this 
question. It is a question of the most 
vital and consummate importance ; and it 
is stated, on the other hand, that it is 
of itself enough to occupy the whole of 
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this Session of Parliament. Undoubtedly 
the mass of the people of Ireland, it 
eannot be denied, look to it with intense 
interest—and those who support the Go- 
vernment look to it with an interest which 
is hardly less. Then I may say without 
unfairness that I have observed in various 
speeches on the other side of the House 
a great desire for the production 
of the measure as a step which is likely 
to lead the Government into greater diffi- 
culty. On all of these grounds I have 
come to the conclusion that if we cannot 
secure the adoption of the Address on 
Friday night it will be our duty, rather 
than postpone for half a week—which is 
not a very short period in Parliamentary 
time—the introduction of the statement 
on the Irish Government Bill, to appeal 
to the House, now in its youth and 
vigour and all the freshness of its 
patriotism, to signalise its character and 
give promise of its future zeal by an 
early exercise of self-denial in the 


appointment of a meeting on Saturday. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Sir, in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I may say I am most anxious to 
facilitate the early introduction of the 
Government measure referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I must ask 
him to underiake that my Motion shall 
be taken at a time when it can be fully 
discussed, and upon some other day than 
Saturday, because I, for one, shall cer- 
tainly not be a party to bringing forward 
the Motion upon so inconvenient a day, 
Will the right hon. Gentleman eutertain 
a very fair proposal which I make in all 
sincerity, with the view of expediting 
the course of Public Business. I am, 
of course, bound to relax no efforts to 
secure the fair discussion of the Motion 
for which I have made myself respon- 
sible, and the importance of which the 
nght hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
must clearly recognise. The proposal I 
have to make is that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will undertake to place at my dis- 
posal the first Government night after 
the First Reading of the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill I will be prepared to make 
way for the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the day to which I clearly have a right 
—namely, Monday, for bringing on his 
Motion. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We are 


most anxious to give the right hon. 
Gentleman the best accommodation we 
can ; but the acceptance of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s counter proposal, would 
bring the Government into sharp conflict 
with the very keen and repeated and, 
Iam bound to say, not unjust demand 
that when the Government have ob- 
tained the First Reading of the Bill for 
the government of Ireland, they should 
proceed to give evidence of their sincerity 
with regard to other measures. _I hope, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
will make up his mind to the sacrifice of 
having a Saturday Sitting. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of* the Treasury 
whether he is aware that payment of 
Members of Parliament is regarded as a 
matter of pressing interest by a very ex- 
tensive section of the electorate, includ- 
ing a large proportion of electors who 
earn their living by manual labour ; and 
that a very large body of Members of 
this House has been returned pledged to 
support such a measure; and whether 
the Government intends, by legislation, 
or through Budget arrangements or other- 
wise, to give practical effect to the prin- 
ciple in question ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
acquaint him with the fact that a meeting 
of a large number of Members of the 
House, which took place some days ago 
in reference to this question, deputed 
several gentlemen to communicate with 
mé on the subject. In view of the pres- 
sure at the present time from the pro- 
longation of the Debate on the Address, 
and the great importance of the Irish 
Government Bill, I asked those gentle- 
men for a delay of a few days. I pro- 
mised that, immediately after making my 
statement on the Irish Government Bill, 
I would communicate with them without 
loss of time; and I think that my hon. 
Friend will feel that, in deference to that 
undertaking, I ought now to reserve any 
expression of opinion upon the subject 
until I have communicated again with 
them, which I will do without delay. 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


Sir E. LECHMERE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham) asked, was it the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
a Bill for the extension of District Coun- 
cils, as well as for the establishment of 
Parish Councils ? 

*TueE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): Yes; it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the whole 
question of District and Parish Councils. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I desire, Sir, to 
make a personal explanation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham stated yesterday that in 
a speech which I delivered in Liver- 
pool in June, 1886, I declared my 
dissent from the policy of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bordesley 
Division on the question of labourers* 
dwellings. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I did not say that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman said that I had 
declared my dissent from his right hon. 
Friend’s policy regarding agricultural 
labourers. Well, I have referred to the 
speech, and I find there is no such 
declaration in it. I am not, of course. 
responsible for the report, but it is 
probably as good as any accessible to me. 
I see that what I said was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bordesley 
had promised the labourer three acres and 
acow, and that I did not take a share in 
that policy. 


MOTIONS. 


NEW WRIT—GLOUCESTER (CIRENCES- 
TER) DIVISION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a New Writ be issued for the election 
of a Member of Parliament for the Cirencester 
Division of Glouceste:shire, the election of 
Colonel Chester Master having been declared 
void by the Judges on the ground that an equal 
number of votes was given to each candidate.” 
—(Mr. Ahers- Douglas.) 


{9 Fesrvary 1893} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) in- 
quired whether two days’ notice had been 
given in conformity with the Rule laid 
down not long ago, and, if not, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
move for the Writ ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the election in 
this instance was not voided on the 
ground of corrupt practice, but because 
of the equality of good votes given for the 
candidates. The Rule, therefore, does not 
apply. 

Motion agreed to. 


CONSPIRACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I beg to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend and 
define the Law of Conspiracy. I trust, 
Sir, the Bill at its present stage will be 
treated by gentlemen opposite as a non- 
controversial measure. It is very simple 
in its character, consisting of only two 
clauses, and in effect it proposes to apply 
to all combinations the provisions con- 
tained in the Act of 1875, which, in 
reference to certain trade combinations, 
provided that an act done by two persons 
should not be punishable unless it could 
be equally punishable if done by one 
person. The only other provisions in 
the Bill are for carrying into effect cer- 
tain recommendations of the Criminal 
Code Commissioners and for strengthening 
the law as regards breaches of the peace 
resulting, or that might result, from the 
use of threatening language. I trust hon. 
Gentlemen will allow the Bill to be in- 
troduced, and then we can have a full 
discussion on the Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given te bring in a Bill to 
amend and define the Law of Conspiracy.”— 
(Mr. Asquith.) 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle 
of Wight): Sir, we have had a very 
meagre statement, indeed, from the right 
hon. Gentleman on a measure which may 
lead to an important change in the law. 
There are one or two very important con- 
siderations which might have received 
some notice from the right hon. Gentie- 
man. Ona Notice of Motion touching 
this subject during last Session a long 
diseussion took place. It was then 
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inted out that in any change of the 

w certain cases should not be excluded 
from the general Law of Conspiracy with- 
out very careful consideration. When I 
saw the Bill on the Paper I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would have given 
some general statement as to the partieu- 
lar cases of conspiracy in which the law, as 
it stands at present, presses hardly. When 
I remember that in the Debate last year 
there were numbers of cases indicated 
which should not be left outside and 
beyond the pale of the law, it is, 
I think, due to the House that we 
should have a full statement of the cases 
he has in view—something more than 
the meagre statement to which we have 
just listened. Either the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill is couched in very 
general terms and very likely to effect 
sweeping changes in the law, or it must 
be a Bill dealing with a small part of the 
question. When the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to amend the law—while I have 
no desire to deal with the Bill now, I 
think it is due to the House that it should 
have opportunity for full discussion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Asquith, Mr. Attorney 
General, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 


[Bill 194.] 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
V'ROM THE STANDING ORDER.) 

Ordered, That the procee lings on the Motion 
for an Address in answer to Her Majesty's 
Speech, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Stand- 
ing Order “Sittings of the House.”—(Vr, 
Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [31st January ], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

Sir Richard Webster 


{COMMONS} 





Answer to Her 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to thank Your 
Majesty for the Most Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(.Mr. Lambert.) 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Sir, I rise for the purpose of moving the 
Amendment standing in my name on the 
Paper. Before I explain to the House 
the object of my Amendment and the 
reasons why I think it ought to be 
generally acceptable to hon. Members, 
there are one or two preliminary matters 
to which I feel bound to draw attention. 
In the first place, I desire at once to 
express my keen sense of regret at the 
statements that have proceeded from the 
Government—from the Prime Minister, 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
from the Home Secretary—within the last 
few days on the subject of the Amendment 
I am bringing before the House. I read 
these statements as proposing an absolute 
non possumus to the claim I am putting 
forward. Now,I hope this Debate, which 
ueed not be of a very prolonged character, 
will not close without receiving from 
Her Majesty’s Government some assur- 
ance that they will go some way, at any 
rate, to remove the impression created by 
the statements to which I refer. If Iam 
right in my impression that these state- 
ments amount toan absolute zon possumus 
on this question, then I am forced to say 
that it is most unfortunate that the first 
declaration we should have should come 
from those right hon. Gentlemen now, 
and should not have come from them while 
in Opposition or in connection with the 
Vote of Want of Confidence in the late 
Government in August last. Last 
August this question was raised in the 
most pointed way possible by the hon. 
Member for North Longford (Mr. 
McCarthy), who put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
onthe matter. What he said was this— 

“IT want to be well assured—and I hope 
before long I shall be assured—as to what is 
to be done with regard to those questions by the 
Party which is now destined to succeed you in 
Office. ” 
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And again— 


“There are some men still confined in prison 
of whom I should like to say a few words. 
One of these men, those who understood his 
case, believe to have been most unjustly 
convicted.” 


Majesty's Most 


And again— 


“ And, then, as regards the other men im- 
prisoned, I think we might fairly say that 
although some of the crimes they committed 
were entirely abominable beyond the palliation 
of any rational or Christian man, yet many 
were committed under conditions of fearful 
excitement and despair, and in some cases it 
is believed that police temptation led to 
crime. At all events, it is thought that as so 
long a time has passed, and as a better state of 
things has come about, the opinion has arisen 
that the time has come when there might be 
something of kind!y effort to shorten the 
punishment or to mitigate its pain. These are 
questions regarding which I shall be glad to 
have satisfactory answers from Liberal states- 
men and the Liberal Party.” 


The Prime Minister, replying to this, 
said— 


“Tam sure my hon. Friend will agree with 
me when I say that it is impossible for those 
who are not responsible Ministers to give any 
pledge or understanding to deal with criminal 
cases either in respect of the revision of 
sentences or the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, because that duty can only be properly 
performed by those who have full knowledge of 
the facts and possess full responsibility. At 
the same time, I have no difficulty in reminding 
my hon. Friend that in every case of criminal 
conviction it is the duty of the Secretary of 
State, at any time when cause may appear, to 
examine allegations of miscarriage of justice, 
and not only allegations of miscarriage of 
justice, but to consider all circumstances which 
may point either to the mitigation or the 
remission of any sentences that may have been 
imposed.” 

I myself, addressing the House in that 
Debate, said that we would press upon 
them (the Government) 


“That, apart altogether from the irregularity 
of the convictions, and the unsoundness of the 
nature of the evidence on which they are con- 
victed, we strongly hold the opinion that they 
who are pledged to the great policy of reconcilia- 
tion in Ireland, who are pledged to the policy 
that is to heal old sores and bury many fathoms 
deep bitter memories of strife between the two 
countries, that they ought to accompany any 
measure to carry out that policy with a measure 
of forgiveness to those men who, however much 
they may have erred, were animated by a 
patriotic desire to serve their country.” 

That answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
might have been capable of more than 
one interpretation. (The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford might 
believe that, if the right hon. Gentleman 


{9 Fesruary 1893} 
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was not ready to recommend a wholesale 
policy of amnesty, he might at least look 
with hope to him in the future. That 
was the impression created not only by 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but also by the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men sitting in this part of the House. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
addressed the people in Ireland, and he 
said that he and his friends had been 
taken into the confidence of Ministers, 
and that they were aware they would 
satisfy the demands of Irish opinion. 
He said they had taken means to 
thoroughly inform Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministers as to what were the demands 
that would satisfy Irish national opinion. 
They did not do so publicly, but they 
did it privately, and Mr. Gladstone was 
thoroughly well informed as to what 
would satisfy that opinion. 


Gracious Speech. 


“We have been attacked because we did not 
demand public assurances as to the Home Rule 
Bill and the immediate release of the political 
prisoners and the reinstatement of the evicted 
tenants. We have not voted blindfold for the 
Liberal Party,” said the Member for East 
Mayo; “we are in possession of understandings 
and agreements which in our judgment, if carried 
out—and we believe they will be honestly carried 
out—will satisfy the people of this country, 
We have had consultations and undertakings 
which will fully satisfy the people of this 
country.” 

I quote these passages to justify me in 
my statement that the declarations from 
the Treasury Bench during the last few 
days have been received not only with 
regret and dissatisfaction, but with the 
keenest possible sense of disappointment 
by the people of Ireland, for I think the 
Member for North Longford will admit 
that the word of promise was held to the 
ear of the Irish people in this matter. I 
sincerely trust this Debate will not close 
without the impression made for the 
declarations of Ministers being modified 
by whatever right hon. Gentleman thinks 
it his duty to speak in this Debate on 
behalf of the Government. I recognise 
that the declarations of the Government 
already made increase seriously the diffi- 
culties that lie in my way in dealing with 
the question in this House. I know the 
question is surrounded by a cloud of 
prejudice, but I claim and I hope I may 
have for it a fair and impartial hearing 
of my case. There are two other matters 
I desire to deal with by way of preface. 
I desire to say that the action of Irish 
Nationalists on this question has not 
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been taken by way of sympathy with, or 
te condone, the use of dynamite. There 
is but one feeling in this matter through- 
out the length and breadth of Ireland— 
and that is, that the use of dynamite is 
net only unjustifiable, but an absolutely 
insane prtoceeding. Not only that, but 
everyone recognises that when England 
was assailed in that way she Was bound 
to crush out the conspiracy, and there 
was a general feeling of satisfaction that 
she did succeed in putting an end to this 
conspiracy. The feeling in Ireland is 
that this dynamite conspiracy grew out 
of the system of misgovernment; and 
now that there is a blessed prospect 
of reconciliation, it would be a wise 
and a humane thing for England to 
throw open the prison doors. I cannot 
speak, and Ido not pretend to speak, on be- 
half of all the Nationalist Representatives 
of Ireland in this matter but I may be 
permitted to say that the substance of the 
demand I make is one that there is per- 
fect unanimity upon in Ireland. Among 
the many causes for division in that 
country, this one subject stands out as a 
subject upon which there is no division 
of opinion whatever. At the last General 


Election this subject was discussed on 


every husting in Ireland. In the last 
Parliament the two sections of Nation- 
alists voted for the principle of amnesty, 
and at every meeting or convention or 
gathering held by either section there has 
been a resolution passed in favour of 
amnesty for the political prisoners. I 
may be permitted to quote from a letter 
written by one of the leading Members 
of the section of. Irish Nationalists acting 
with the Member for Longford. The 
Member for Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
wrote to a meeting in favour of amnesty, 
regretting that he could not attend, and 
he went on to say— 

“The fate of the unfortunate Irishmen who 
are sentenced to life-long terms for their de- 
votion to Lreland is a subjeet upon which every 
Irish Nationalist is united, and which, I am 
glad.to know, your Association is determined to 
keep beyond the reach of Party warfare. I 
have always held that no terms of peace be 
tween the two countries; can be complete with- 
out a generous act of amnesty as to all the 
offences springing out of the old unhappy 
relations between the Irish people and their 
rulers. Most sensible Englishmen can, J think, 
be brought to see that forgiveness ought not to 
be denied even to those who resorted to criminal 
and inhuman means through a misguided belief 
that they were serving the cause of Ireland. 
Many years of terrific suffering have already 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 


{COMMONS} 
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amply expiated their offences. How much 
more urgent, then, is the case for reviewing the 
sentences of John Daly, whom there is the 
greatest reason to believe to be the victim of 
a plot hatched by police spies, and of un- 
fortunate Egan, who is absolutely and demon- 
strably innocent.” 


And he added— 


“If I should be free to attend Parliament 
next Session, no effort will be spared on my 
part, in conjunction with my colleagues, to 
subject Daly’s and Egan’s case in particular to 
constant and rigid discussion, and to co-operate 
in every way with your Association in restor- 
ing the light of liberty to every man whose 
love of Ireland, no matter how misguided, was 
the prime cause of his present sufferings.” 

I select that letter because it helps to 
point more forcibly to the case which I 
have to place before the House. That 
was in August, 1891 ; and from that day 
to this, down to this very moment, the 
same demand has been made by resolu- 
tion and speech on every Nationalist 
platform throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, so that as to the sub- 
stance of the claim which I make on the 
Government there is no difference of 
opinion among the Nationalist Parties. 
But it is said that this Motion 1s an un- 
wise proceeding. I am told it is unwise, 
because it may have the effect of em- 
barrassing the Government. I do not 
take that view. I have not heard that 
view expressed by the Government 
themselves. As there were once 
those who were more Royalist than the 
Royalists, so it would seem that some 
gentlemen are more tender of the interests 
of the Government than they are 
themselves. What I have to say is this : 
That if dealing with this question were 
an embarrassment, the Members of the 
Governmeut would have spoken and acted 
differently when the question arose than 
they have done within the last few days, 
because, instead of shirking discussion, 
they eagerly pressed the principle of 
dealing with the question, and if not 
bitterly, firmly regarding the claim which 
we put forward. Outside that it is said 
that the recent explosion in Dublin is a 
reason why I should not bring ‘this 
question forward now. I cannot con- 
ceive any reasonable man taking that 
view. If it was wise and just to amnesty 
political prisoners before that explosion, it 
is a wise and just policy now ; and in this 
connection I can point to the courageous 
action of the Home Secretary in restoring 
to liberty a man whom he thought had 
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been unjustly convicted. Having made 
up his mind he released him at once. 
On the question of Egan's release, I 
can only say it ‘must have been 
made on the ground that his conviction 
was regarded as suspicious, and that the 
robabilities were that he was innocent, 
because the Government have disclaimed 
the policy of amnesty, and the sentence 
had not yet run out by the operations of 
time reaching the period when, by a 
merciful law, sentences are re-considered. 
Therefore, he must have been released, 
because the Home Office came to the 
view that we have always pressed on 
them—that Egan was an innocent man. 
We complain, if that was the ground on 
which he was released, that he should 
have been released on a ticket of-leave 
instead of being restored to liberty under 
the same conditions as the Gweedore 
prisoners. As to the explosion in Dublin, 
that horrible occurrence is shrouded in 
mystery, but there is one thing clear. 
The head of the Detective Department 
in Dublin, who is well-known to many 
Members of this House as a cautious 
and most capable man, has declared 


Majesty's Most 


publicly that in the view of the police 


this outrage had no political significanee 
whatever ; and would it not be a mon- 
strous thing if hon. Members came to the 
view that it was wise to amnesty certain 
political prisoners that they should be 
driven from that policy because a certain 
occurrence took place in Dublin which 
their own chief declares has no political 
significance whatever? In the opinion 
of the police, that oceurrence in Dublin 
does not indicate any revival of the 
dynamite conspiracy. That dynamite 
conspiracy I assert to-day, as I asserted 
last year in this House, is as dead as 
Julius Cesar. What this explosion did 
show was, by the expressions of abhor- 
rence which it elicited from Nationalists 
in every part of Ireland, in what utter 
detestation crimes of this kind are held 
by the Nationalists of Ireland. Now, I 
desire briefly to explain the demand 
which I put before the House. What 
does it amount to? I ask for the 
release of 14 men who are at present in 
prison in this country suffering under 
sentences for treason-felony, and I ask 
for their release on three distinct grounds 
—and I have so worded my Amendment 
that three distinct classes of Members 
€an consistently vote for it. First, I ask 


{9 Fesruary 1893} 
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for the release of these men on the 
ground that they were political offenders, 
and that it would be a wise policy for 
this House at this time to extend a 
political amnesty to them. Secondly, I 
ask for a re-consideration ‘of the cireum- 
stances attending the conviction of many 
of these men—circumstances which I 
shall show the House make many of the 
convictions most dubious in their char- 
acter ; and, thirdly, I ask for the release 
of these men on this ground that, even if 
an amnesty is not approved of, even if 
you wsll not quarrel with the convictions, 
that still these men have already been 
punished sufficiently for their crime. Let 
me deal shortly with each of _ these 
grounds separately, which will be the 
most convenient method for me to 
adopt. We ask for a political amnesty 
which pre-supposes, of course, that these 
men were political prisoners ; and if I fail to 
convince the House of Commons that these 
men are political prisoners as distinguished 
from ordinary criminals, then I admit my 
claim for a general amnesty will not be 
sustained. Now, are these political 
prisoners? Can any man have any 
doubt in his mind upon that point ? 
What is a political prisoner? I know 
very well that England in her dealings 
with Ireland has always been loth to 
admit that any man who raises his hand 
against her rule is a political prisoner. 
The Treason Felony Act of 1848 was 
passed in order to degrade John Mitchell 
and his comrades down to the level. of 
ordinary criminals, The Fenian prisoners 
were treated for many long years as 
ordinary criminals in your gaols, and I 
well remember, whev I was a lad and 
when my father was a Member of this 
House, sitting in that gallery and listen- 
ing to a Debate on the question of 
amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. How 
were the demands for these Fenian 
prisoners met ? They were always met 
by a strenuous denial on the part of 
English Members and Ministers 
of the patent and admitted fact 
that these men were _ political 
offenders as distinguishel from 
ordinary criminals. There are a class of 
English Members who deny that there 
is, or ever can be, such a thing asa politi- 
cal prisoner in connection with the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland, and 
I remember well when the present Leader 
of the Opposition was ruling Ireland, and 


Gracious Specch. 
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when he and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who sits on his right were success- 
fully sending hon. Members of this House 
to prison for political speeches which 
were distasteful to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, that his plea in this House 
always was that they were ordinary 
criminals—that they were not political 
offenders, and that they ought to be 
treated as ordinary criminals, and put on 
plank beds and put to break stones in the 
prison yard. What I desire to point out, 
however, is this: that while that has been 
the traditional policy of England in her 
dealings with Ireland, it has only been 
im her dealings with Ireland that that 
policy has been maintained. Why, it is 
the boast of this country that it is the 
great sanctuary of the world. Ordinary 
criminals from Germany, Russia, France, 
find no foothold on British soil; but the 
political offeader—and you do not distin- 
guish very nicely, you do not inquire 
very closely into the exact offences which 
they have committed—political offenders 
from Russia, Germany, France, and all 
the world the moment they come to this 
country find freedom under the shelter of 
the British flag. Even in the case of 
Orsini—of which I am reminded—Orsini 
who was guilty of an offence which cer- 
tainly was of as diabolic a character as 
any offence which is charged, rightly or 
wrongly, against any of these prisoners 
for whom I am pleading—even in his 
ease you did not distinguish very nicely, 
and, your leading journal, the London 
Times, saw only in him— 

“ A conspirator against a despotic ruler, who 
had himself seized a Throne by craft and violence, 
and against whom craft and violence, if not 
justifiable, were at least not to be classed with 
the guilt of the common murderer.” 


I attach importance to this, because if I 
show these men to be political offenders, it 
is impossible for the Government to resist 


amnesty. Ina recent case the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in England discussed the 
meaning of the phrase “ political pri- 
soner,” and the result is most valuable 
and interesting. The case in ques- 
tion is ex parte Castioni, reported 
in The Times Law Reports for 
1899, Vol. 7. The prisoner Castioni 
was guilty of shooting State Councillor 
Rossi in Tocino, in Switzerland. Ac- 
cording to the evidence, Castioni 


“Took deliberate aim, pointed his pistol at 
Rossi, and shot him, and, seeing him fall, said 
with satisfaction ‘ He’s down.’ ” 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 


{COMMONS} 
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Here was a case of deliberate murder ; 
yet, because it arose out of a revolt 
against the Government, the Court of 
Queen's Bench in England held ‘it was a 
“ political offence,” und refused to allow 
Castioni to be extradited. The Attorney 
General argued the case for the pri- 
soner, and relied upon the definitions of 
“ political offences ” laid down by John 
Stuart Mill and Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen. The former said political 
offences should be defined as 

“ Any offence committed in the course of or 


in furtherance of civil war, insurrection, or 
? 
political commotion.” 


Sir James Stephen's definition, which 
was specifically upheld by the Court, 
was— 

“Any expenses incidental to and forming 
part of political disturbances.” 


Now, what were the offences of -which 
these 14 men for whom I plead were 
convicted? There is widespread mis- 
apprehension in this House and in the 
country on this matter. These men 
have been dubbed as dynamitards. Yes, 
before they were tried, when Daly and 
Egan were on their trial in the Court 
House at Warwick, the counsel for the 
defence had to stand up and to appeal to 
the Judge to prevent the Press from 
calling these men, every day while they 
were on their trial, “ Irish dynamitards.” 
These men have been called “ the Irish 
dynamitards” to this day, and yet, will 
the House believe, not one of these 14 
men was convicted of any offence except 
the offence of treason-felony? Now, 
in the year 1883, an Act was passed 
which the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will remember, he passed 
into law. His sanguine anticipations of 
its usefulness must be somewhat dim 
now. He passed a Bill into law called 
The Explosive Substances Act specially 
to deal with cases of dynamite offence. 
Under one section of that Act a man 
could get 14 years, and under another 
section he could get 20 years’ penal ser- 
vitude. In the case of these prisoners 
not a single one of the 14 men for whom 
I am speaking was tried under that Act. 
And, so far as I know, the only offence 
of this character that has been tried 
under this Act was the offence com- 
mitted in Walsall, with which I will deal 
in a® moment. Why were these men 
tried under the Treason Felony Act, and 
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not under the Dynamite Act ? I submit 
they were tried under that Act because 
the evidence as to dynamite standing by 
itself was weak, and it would have been 
difficult to obtain convictions. They were 
all tried under the Treason Felony Act, and 
Sir James FitzJames Stephen, in his His- 
tory of the Criminal Law, Vol. 2, page70, 
deals fully with the matter of political 


offences. He divides “ offences of a poli- | 


He 


tical character” into three classes. 
says— 


consisting in an attack upon the political order 


committed. High treason, riots for political 
yurposes, crimes like the offences defined by the 
reason Felony Act of 1848, seditions, libels, 

and conspiracies, are offences of this class.” 


In view of these decisions and opinions | 


it is nothing short of absurd to pretend 
that the offences of which Daly, Egan, 
and the others were convicted were not 
political ones. The trials—and I have 


read as many of them as I could get— | 


of these 14 prisoners remind one forcibly 
of the old State trials in the time of the 
Fenians « quarter of a century ago. 


tion of treason. In each of these cases 
there was the old-fashioned 
coming from cbscurity on to the witness- 


table, and swearing that 20 years before | 


the prisoner had been a Fenian, and had 


been guilty of swearing-in men in the | 


Fenian Organisation. In every particular 
these trials are precisely the same in all 


their main features as the trials of the | 
Fenians a quarter of a century ago. I do | 


not desire to labour this matter, because 


1 am painfully conscious of the fact that | 


on two previous occasions it was my 
duty to lay these facts before the House 
of Commons. I would not repeat them 
now at all were it not that this is a new 
House and that this is a new Govern- 
ment, and I feel bound to go into them 
again. I will do so shortly. I take this 
case as an example. In the case of the 
trial of Daly, the Judge, in charging the 
Grand Jury, defined the character of the 
offence for which the man was being 
tried. He said— 

“They did feloniously compass, invent, devise, 
and intend to deprive and depose the Queen 
from the style, honour, and Royal name of the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom, in 
order by force and constraint to compel Her to 
change Her measures in Council, and in order 
to intimidate and overawe both Houses of Par- 
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. : : |} commit any overt 
of things established in the country where it is | 


| of treason. 


In | 
each of these cases there was an accusa- | 
| felony. 


informer | 
| substantially were charged that they conspired 
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liament, and such compassing, machinations, 
inventions, devices, and intentions did express 
with and declare by divers overt acts contrary 
to the Statutes. That was a very grave offence, 
which was popularly known as treason-felony. 
Treason-felony was created by an Act passed in 
the year 1848. The third section of that Act 

rovided that any person within the United 

ingdom who should seek to deprive the Queen 
or Her successors to the Imperial Crown, or levy 
war against Her heirs or successors in any part 
of the United Kingdom, in order, by restraint, 
to compel Her or them to change their measures 
in Council, or to put in force any restraint upon 
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| or intimidate the Houses of Parliament, or stir 
- : : | any foreigner in the Unite! Kingdom, or any 
, “The first and most obvious is an offence | 


part of Her Majesty's dominions, or should 
deed, every such person 
shoukl be guilty of felony, and, being convicted, 
should be liable to punishment prescribed by 
the Act. Under that Act the three persons 
whose names he hal mentione! would be 
charged before the jury on the Bill that would 
be presented to them.” 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), 
in stating the case for the prosecution, 


said— 


“The prisoners were charged with the crime 
He would state to them the evi- 
dence that would be given in support of the 
charge. The prisoners were indicted under the 
Statute passed in 1848, and the charge was 
known in legal language as that of treason- 
It differed in some respects slightly 
from a charge of high treason, an the prisoners 


together to levy war, and to raise an insurrec- 
tion and rebellion against the Queen as Sovereign 
of this realm. That being the nature of the 
case, he would briefly place before them the 
facts that woukl be given in support of the 
charge. They bal to go. back as far as August, 
1868, and certainly at that time—he did not 
know whether it existed earlier—an Association 
had been formed called the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. As far as they could gather 
from the documents which would be put in 
evidence, the object of that Republic was that 


| it should be established with the specific pur- 


pose of levying war, ana when that war had 
been successful a Republic should be established 
that should be of a permanent character. 
They were not left in doubt as to the matter, 
because, fonnd concealed in the garden of the 
house of the prisoner Egan, at which the 
prisoner Daly had been residing for some time, 
was a copy of the Constitution of the Irish Re- 


| public, and that would be admissible in evidence. 


This showed that the Government of the Irish 
Republic should be composed of 11 members, to 
be designated the Supreme Council of the Irish 
Republic. The objects were that the enact- 
ments should be the laws of the Irish Republic 
until the territory thereof—that, he presumed, 
was Ireland—should have been recovered from 
the English enemy, and a permanent Govern- 
ment established.” 


Under these circumstances, I cannot con- 
ceive how any man can reasonably deny 
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the claim which I set up on behalf of 
these men, that they were tried for a 
political offence, and that they are at 
this moment suffering for a_ political 
offence. I do not desire at all to shirk 
the fact that in the indictment there was 
generally one count charging them with 
jntending to ferward that treasonable con- 
spiracy by the use of dynamite. In 
Daly’s case there was such a count ; but 
I say that if that had been omitted, the 
ease against him would have been com- 
plete against him; and, taking his case as 
a whole, in substance he was tried for 
having been a Fenian 20 years ago, and 
not as a dynamite offender. If these 
men are political offenders, I want to 
know what justification the present Go- 
vernment can have for refusing a political 
amnesty when the whole foundation of 
the policy of the present Government is 
that there should be that “ blessed ob- 
livion ” of the past of which the Prime 
Minister spoke, and in which he rightly 
said England has as great an interest as 
Ireland ? I ask any Member on the 


Front Bench opposite—I ask the Chief 
Secretary—how can that blessed oblivion 
of the past ever be achieved so long 


as there remain in English gaols Irish 
political prisoners whose offences grow 
directly out of the old cursed system of 
misgovernment in that country? The 
noble and wise words of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, which were 
spoken in Dublin in 1888, were quoted 
the other night in this House. With 
your permission, Mr. Speaker, I will 
quote them again— 


“T want to ask a question. The French 
amnestied the Communists, who were guilty 
of most atrocious crimes against their country. 
The Americans amnestied Secessionist rebels who 
were guilty of an atrocious crime against ‘he 
Government. Are the only people in the 
world for whom there is to b: no amnesty, no 
act of oblivion, to be Irishmen, whose only 
fault has been that they have used their 
talents for the benefit of their countrymen, and 
done the best they could to raise up the 
miserable and oppressed and downtrodden 
people of this country? Gentlemen, it is not 
#0 ; that is no longer—in spite of what eminent 
men may say—that is no longer the mind or 
intention of the people of Great Britain. We 
are here to-night—Lord Ripon and I are here 
—to assure you that at least one great 
Party is anxious for an amnesty, for an act of 
oblivion on your side and ours both.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the other 
night protested that that reference had 
no relation whatever to this particular 
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class of prisoner. I never said it had. 
I quoted these words of the right hon, 
Geutleman in Ireland. I never said 
that they had reference to any particular 
class of prisoner. What I did say was 
this: that they contained the announce- 
ment of a great policy of amnesty to 
which he pledgel the faith of his Party, 
When that policy is to be consummated, 
by what stages it is to be consummated, 
he did not say ; but to maintain that the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that the 
policy of oblivion of the past, and of 
amnesty suc as that of which he spoke, 
could possibly be complete whilst Irish 
political prisoners were suffering as 
victims of the old system of misgovern- 
ment in English gaols, would be to set 
the right hon. Gentleman down as a 
Member ignorant not only of the Irish 
character, but, I would say, ignorant of 
human nature itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded the other night to his 
letter to the Neweastle electors last 
July, and the reason that I allude to 
this letter now is this—the emphatic 
protest of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary that the speech in the 
Leinster Hall did not, and could not, 
apply to these political prisoners, left 
me under the imputation before the 
House of Commons of having in Ireland 
misrepresented the purport and meaning 
of that speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man refers to his letter to the Newcastle 
electors. I have read that letter again, 
and I have read it with the greatest 
possible pleasure, because I see in it a 
declaration from him that while on this 
question he is dubious, that while on 
this question—if I may use the word 
without offence—he is timid, that still on 
the principle of the claim for which I 
am contending, he does not enter any 
emphatic protest or any protest at all. 
What he said was this :— 

“ You ask me whether I will aid the move- 
ment for the release of the men now undergoing 
penal servitude for the dynamite conspiracy 
some 10 years ago. I recognise the temperate 
spivit in which you argue the case, and I note 
your straightforward declaration that you and 
your friends have no palliation for dynamite, 
and that you regard it as the detestable resort 
of political lunacy. I regret I cannot agree 
with you in thinking it of vital importance that 
the question should be raised now. The detest- 
able resort of political lunacy, as you truly call 
it, is a mode of warfare not only barbarous in 
itself and deserving of stern punishment, but is 
also most inimical to the strenuous efforts that 
we are at the momert making to bring the old 
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system of Irish Government completely to an 
end. When we have succeeded in these efforts 
then will be the time to consider whether the 
British Government would not be well advised, 
as incidental to that momentous settlement of 
international accounts, to show the same spirit 
of clemency towards these prisoners as was 
shown, for example, by the Government of the 
French Republic towards the exiled Com- 
munists. Such. at least, is my judgment, and I 
beg you to convey it to your friends.” 

These words I make no complaint of 
whatever. I say it is true that the Irish 
people are looking to the present Govern- 
ment for a great settlement of inter- 
national accounts, and I say in his words 
that an incident, and a necessary incident, 
of the Government settlement of inter- 
national accounts must be an amnesty 
for political prisoners. I believe, 
therefore, that these men are political 
prisoners, and I think I have said some- 
thing to show the House that we have 
reason for that belief ; and believing they 
are political prisoners, we claim from the 
Government their release as an incident of 
the great settlement that is about, I hope, to 
be consummated between the two nations. 
But I do not rest my demand for the 
release of these men solely, as I said at 
the commencement, upon this question 
of political amnesty. I say that even if 
hon. Members do not take the view that 
it is wise to carry out a policy of general 
amnesty, still they are bound to vote in 
favour of my Motion if I can show, as I 
think I can, that there are circumstances 
of doubt and suspicion surrounding many 
of these convictions. First of all, these 
men were all tried in what, without 
exaggeration, I may call a state of mad 
panic in this country. There had been 
a series of explosions happily unattended 
by loss of human life, as far as I know. 
There had,been a series of explosions in 
the public streets of the City, and day by 
day the public journals were teeming with 
the most sensational rumours of plots, con- 
spiracies, and disasters to come. As I 
mentioned just now, even at the trial at 
Warwick, the counsel for Egan had to 
protest in public Court against the news- 
papers every morning during the trial 
referring to the case under the sensational 
heading of “Irish Dynamitards.” The 
Court House of Warwick, we read in the 
reports, was crammed with policemen 
armed with revolvers. Barricades were 
erected outside in the streets ; the soldiers 
were confined to barracks under arms. 
Under these circumstances, Daly and 
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many of the other men were tried without 
being defended, without having the 
advantage of legal counsel to defend 
them. I say that these circumstances 
alone ought to make the House of 
Commons scan very closely the 
whole circumstances of these trials. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said, with reference to the 
Gweedore trials the other night, that 
sometimes when the country was con- 
vulsed sentences of an excessive charac- 
ter, or sentences that came to be regarded 
as excessive in their character, were in- 
flicted. The fact that these trials took 
place in a state of public panic such as 
I have indicated ought to induce the 
Government and the House of Commons 
to sean very closely every accusation we 
charge against the method and means by 
which these convictions were obtained. 
In the case of Daly, there were cireum- 
stances of a peculiar character.  Cir- 
cumstances have come to light since the 
trial which, I think even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury would 
say, had they been known at the trial 
would have rendered it impossible to ex- 
pect a conviction. These facts, Mr, 
Speaker, I feel bound to represent to the 
House of Commons. Daly was a man 
well-known to English Governments in 
Ireland. He was well-known in the 
public life of Ireland as an extreme 
politician, but he was a man who had 
never been openly attacked in this way 
before. On the llth of October, 1883, 
Daly went to the City of Birmingham to 
take up his residence under an assumed 
name in the house of his old friend James 
Egan, who has lately been released from 
gaol. From that time forward he was 
under police supervision. From the 
moment he went to Birmingham the 
police were on his track, and Inspector 
Stroud at the trial swore that from the 
llth of October, 1883, till the 9th of 
April, 1884—two days before his arrest 
—the police were never off his track for 
an hour, and during all that time they— 
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“*Never saw him cdo anything calculated to 
arouse suspicion.’ ‘They had,’ he said, ‘fol- 
lowed Daly about seven months and never saw 
him do anything suspicious.’ ” 

Inspector Black, in his evidence, gave 
practically the same account. “ We never 
lost sight of him,” he said, and he stated 
that he also had never seen him do any- 
thing suspicious. We now come to the 
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first really significant thing in Daly's 
ease. On the 9th April he received a 
telegram from an old comrade of his in 
the Fenian days, asking him to go to 
Liverpool to meet him. The Govern- 
ment were watching Daly, and must, 
therefore, have had information of that 
telegram, and known its contents. He went 
to Liverpool in answer to that telegram, 
and Inspector Black says he was fol- 
lowed in the usual way by detectives, 
but by some strange chance, for the first 
time for seven months, the detectives lost 
sight of him in Liverpool and did not see 
him for two days. During these two 
days Daly was in the house of the man 
who had sent the telegram, and, therefore, 
the police must have been in a position 
to lay their hands on him if they chose. 
At 8 o'clock. on the morning of the 
11th April Daly turned up, unexpectedly 
one would think, at Birkenhead Railway 
Station and proceeded to the ticket office 
to take a ticket. The moment he got 
there he found a posse of about a score 
of plain clothes detectives ready to 
arrest him. One of the men had a little 
black bag with him. Daly was at once 
searched, and a parcel was taken from 
him and carefully put into the little bag, 
which manifestly had been taken there 
with that object. At the trial, Daly 
asked a number of questions on these 
matters. He sought to find out the 
source of information of the police, but 
he was promptly stopped when he 
attempted to question them. He was 
allowed to ask one of the police officers, 
Head Constable Humphreys of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who, by 
chance, also happened to be at the sta- 
tion at 8 o'clock that morning, why 
he had been arrested at that particu- 
lar time, and the answer given was 
that Daly’s pocket was observed 
to be bulky. Now, the extraordinary 
fact is, that the parcel so found on Daly 
and taken away was found, on examina- 
tion, to contain certain appliances which 
were believed to form part of explosive 
machinery. That parcel was given to 
Daly by the man who had telegraphed 
from Liverpool to Birmingham, and that 
man from the moment of Daly’s arrest 
disappeared. From that day to this he 
has never been seen or heard of. The 
whole story was practically untested at 
the trial. Daly was undefended, and the 
questions he tried to put to test the 
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statements of the witnesses were not 
allowed. He never denied for a moment 
that he bad been a Fenitn, and, so far as 
his sentence was asentence for Fenianism, 
he makes—and I make—no complaint. If 
the House of Commons at this time of 
day—in the year 1893—thinks it a wise 
and just policy to keep men in penal 
servitude because they had been Fenians 
25 years ago, I have, of course, no 
grounds formy Amendment. With refer- 
ence, however, to the dynamite parcel, I 
make a claim here on Daly’s behalf that 
it was given to him by this man within 
a few moments of the time it was taken 
from him; that he did not know what 
was in the parcel ; that this man was an 
old confidential comrade of his, for whom 
he would be willing, perhaps, to run some 
risk, and that this man was in the pay of 
the Irish police. These explosives were 
purchased with money supplied by the 
Irish police. The police knew he was 
going to Liverpool and knew of the tele- 
gram. When he was said to be lost for 
two days he was nothing of the kind, 
but was known to be in the house of this 
man. The police knew the bour at 
which, and the station from which, he 
would seek to leave Liverpool, and went 
to the station with the object of arresting 
him. There are circumstances in the main 
facts as I have related them which will, 
I think, induce hon. Members to say, at 
any rate, that there ought to be some 
inquiry. But I beg the House’s most 
solemn attention to the matter I am about 
to refer to, for the matter does not rest 
there. It rested there for a couple of 
years, but at the expiration of that period 
a most extraordinary and sensational re- 
velation was made by a high English 
official. The Watch Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation had, and, I 
believe, have still, as their chief police 
officer, a distinguished official named 
Farndale. Some inquiry was instituted 
by the Watch Committee into the whole 
of this alleged dynamite plot. They 
got some intimation of the way in 
which Daly had obtained possession, of 
the parcel. They sent for Mr. Farn- 
dale, and complained that he had not 
arrested the man who had given the 
parcel to Daly. And what the extra- 
ordinary and sensational answer given ? 
Mr. Farndale justified himself by 
saying, “I could not arrest him; he 
was an agent in the pay of the Irish 
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police.” I have Alderman Manton’s 
statement—[a Jlaugh]—and I notice 
that a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
laughs at that name. I know nothing of 
Alderman Manton, and I never had the 
pleasure of meeting him, but he is cer- 
tainly an agent in a responsible position. 
He wrote to the late Home Secretary as 
follows :— 


“ Sir, I will take the liberty of stating some 
of the circumstances connected with the arrest, 
as they were stated to me 12 months since. 
Without any preliminary remark Mr. Farndale 
spoke as follows : ‘ Mr. Alderman Manton, you 
will be surprised when | tell you that the 
explosives found on Daly were “ planted” on 
him by the police.’ I said, ‘Can it be possible ?’ 
Mr. Farndale replied. ‘It is really so!’ I said, 
‘Are you absolutely certain!’ Mr, F. said, 
‘I am,’ adding, ‘and 1 promise you that 
1 will never engage in another such business as 
long as | live.’ I felt appalled by the revela- 
tion, and after a few days’ calm reflection, in the 
presence of a gentleman, Mr. F. engaged 
to visit the Home Secretary, but thought it 
best to go alone. Mr. F. said it was not 
exactly the police who ‘ planted’ the explosives 
on Daly, but a companion and confederate of 
Daly, who was in the employment of the Irish 
Police. Mr. F. added that the explosives were 
procured in America, and delivered to the con- 
federate of Daly ; also that the Irish Police 
Authorities not only supplied cash for the pur- 
chase of the explosives, but contributed to the 
support of the confederate, and through him to 
the support of Daly for a considerable time. 
In fact, it was a Government manufactured 
case got up by the Irish Police. Mr. F. has 
stated it as his opinion that Daly had never 
been associated with dynamitards, and that he 
would have thrown the explosives out of the 
railway carriage on the first opportunity. Nor 
was Mr. F. alone in his opinion. Another 
police officer of high rank said he believed Daly 
would have thrown the explosives out of the 
window in the first tunnel he came to.” 


Now, this Mr. Farndale, as I have said, 
was the Chief of the Police who were 
watching Daly from day to day in 
Birmingham. At the trial of the case 
Daly asked more than once, “Is Mr. 
Farndale going to give evidence?” Mr. 
Farndale was not produced by the Crown. 
I ask any man who knows anything of 
the administration of criminal justice 
whether, if he had been produced and 
had repeated the statement he solemnly 
made in the declaration I have just read, 
it would not have been an absolute 
impossibility to obtain a conviction, at 
least on the dynamite count? I made an 
appeal more than once in the last Parlia- 
ment for an independent investigation of 
this terrible accusation. I can imagine 
no more awful accusation being made 
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against anyone. The late Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) told me he had 
called Mr. Farndale to London, and 
had had a talk with him, and that Mr. 
Farndale had not succeeded in con- 
vincing him that his statement was 
correct. In fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman said he was convinced that 
Mr. Farndale was wrong. I asked a 
further question, namely, Was Mr. Farn- 
dale convinced that he was wrong ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : Yes. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I am not 
prepared to take a statement of that 
kind from the hon. Gentleman. I 
asked the question of the late Home 
Secretary, and the answer he gave me 
was to the effect that Mr. Farndale was 
still of the same opinion. If that be so, 
here is a monstrous state of things which 
the House of Commons ought to inquire 
into. Here you have a terrible accusa- 
tion made against the police by one of 
the highest officials you have—the head 
of your police in the great City of 
Birmingham. If that be a false accusa- 
tion, Mr. Farndale is unworthy of his 
high position, and ought to be severely 
condemned and punished. If, on the 
contrary, his statement be true, is it not 
a cruel thing for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
to get up in his place, as he did the 
other night, and talk in his callous way 
about re-considering the case in 20 years ? 
This man will not live 20 years, 
I have been with him, and have seen 
him wasting away. I am _ convinced 
that not in 20 years, but in a very shiort 
time indeed, John Daly’s sufferings will 
be ended, if not by the clemency of the 
Crown, by the clemency of a HigherPower. 
I have gone into the facts of this case 
because I thought I was justified in 
asking the House te take it as an 
example. I cannot go into all the cases, 
and I hope the Home Secretary will not 
be guilty of the stale device of saying 
that I have only spoken of one case. If 
I went into all the cases it would neces- 
sitate such a claim on the indulgence of 
the House as I could not with any pro- 
priety put forward. I ask whether 
Daly’s is not a proper case foran example, 
and I say to those hon. Members who 
may not be in favour of an amnesty at 
this moment but who may be of opinion 
that it is wise to consider every case in 
which suspicious circumstances exists, 
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that they are bound to vote in favour of 
my Amendment. There remains only 
one other ground, and J will state it very 
shortly. It is that, even if you are of 
opinion that these convictions are beyond 
suspicion, you ought to come to the con- 
clusion that these men have been punished 
long enough. Every one of them was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
Under the Dynamite Act not one of them 
could have been sentenced for life. 
They have now been in prison for a 
number of years. If they had been sen- 
tenced to 10 years’ penal servitude they 
would be now just about receiving the 
restoration of their liberty. I wish to 
call the attention of the Home Secretary 
to the Walsall case. Just about this 
time last year a number of Anarchists, as 
they were called, were arrested and tried 
under, the Act of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) for being found 
in possession of explosives. The trial 
took place at a time when it may be said 
that all Europe was wringing with dyna- 
mite offences in France and elsewhere 
throughout the world. Some of the 
prisoners were Englishmen, others were 
foreigners. They had been found in pos- 
session of explosives, just as Daly had 
been ; but in their case other things had 
been found which had not been found in 
Daly’s case. For example, there were 
a number of documents, one of them 
explaining how “executions,” as they 
were called, were carried out, another 
dealing with explosives as the method of 
carrying out “executions.” They were 
by a strange chance tried by the same 
Judge as had tried John Daly—Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins. [An hon. MemBer: No.] 
Well, I yesterday referred to The 
Times’ reports, in which it was stated 
that they were tried by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins. Ido not think I am wrong 
on the point; but even if I am, it does 
not materially affect my contention. 
According to The Times’ report, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins, in sentencing these men, 
spoke of the enormity of their crime and 
of the necessity of making an examplé 
of them for the safety of the community. 
He said— 

“The crime he had to punish was the crime 
of being in possession of bombs to be used for 
the destruction of human life and property. 
The cruelty, the diabolical brutality, of ' the pur- 


to which they were to be put needed 
exemplary punishment. He regretted he had 
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to pass a sentence which would cause pain to 
the relatives of the prisoners. He could pass 
no less a sentence than that of pa go 
servitude on Charles Battold and Cailes five 
years upon Deakin.” 

I recall the words used by the Chief 
Secretary the other night. When the 
country is convulsed sentences which 
when the country is quiet may come to 
be regarded as excessive are often passed. 
In the Walsall case the prisoners were 
Englishmen and foreigners. Surely this 
ought to make no difference in their 
sentences. Ten years was considered 
enough by the iearned Judge to protect 
the community and to make an example 
of the perpetrators of those horrible 
offences. And yet if Daly and the 
others against whom the evidence was 
not nearly as strong had been seutenced 
to five years’ imprisonment, they would 
have been out long ago; whilst if they 
had been sentenced to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment—the maximum inflicted in the 
Walsall case—they would have been just 
about recovering their liberty. I have 
said that I appeal to three classes of hon. 
Members, and I hope I shall get some 
assistance in the Division Lobby from them 
all. I will not further detain the House. 
AllI will say, in conclusion, is that one of 
the greatest Irishmen that ever lived, 
Edmund Burke, once said— 


“Nobody shall persuade me that when a 
whole people's feelings are concerned acts of 
leniency are not means of conciliation.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, in referring to that statement 
of Edmund Burke in one of his admirable 
essays, describes it as “a sure key to wise 


politics.” The other night the right 
hon. Gentleman said something of his 
own quite as wise and as noble, I think, as 
the utterance of Edmund Burke. He 
said, “The wise and just exercise of 
clemency is one of the arts of govern- 
ment.” I appeal to him in the spirit of 
those words. I invite him to send to- 
night a message of conciliation and hope 
to the Irish people. I ask him to 
abandon that cast-iron attitude, that 
seems to have been adopted for the first 
time by himself and his colleagues ou 
this question. I invite him to send to 
the Irish people a message of conciliation 
and hope in view of the incontrovertible 
fact that no settlement of international 
accounts can be complete between Eng- 
land and Ireland; that no policy of 
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oblivion of the past can be effective 
which does not restore to liberty every 
Irishman who is suffering for a political 
offence as the victim of the old and thrice 
accursed system of government which 
we all hope is now tottering to its doom. 
*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said 
that, in rising to second the Amend- 
ment, he felt very conscious, indeed, of 
the prejudice which surrounded the 
question, and which unfortunately led 
some Englishmen to accuse Irish Mem- 
bers of sympathy with dynamite. He 
felt bound to face that prejudice. He 
was, however, aware that prejudice in 
English minds in regard to Irish 
Members was not an unusual thing. <A 
few years ago even the question of 
Home Rule excited in the minds of 
many Englishmen almost as great a pre- 
judice as was excited by the present 
Amendment, and those who advocated 
Home Rule were called traitors and 
rebels. The fact that a Home Rule 
Bill was about to be introduced by the 
Government of the day showed that 
they had scotched, if they had not en- 
tirely killed, that prejudice. They had 
determined to face the prejudice which 
surrounded the present question also, 


and they had no intention of being terri- 
fied by the charge of sympathy with 


dynamite outrages. He did net feel 
in the least called upon to offer any dis- 
¢laimer whatever of the sympathy or 
approval with which they were thus 
charged. To those who knew him—and 
many Englishmen had known him for the 
past six or seven years—he need not do 
so, but in any case he should dispute the 
right of those who made the accusation 
against them todo so. Who were they 
who made these accusations against 
the Irish Members in connection with 
this Motion? As far as he could see, 
they were the Party represented by 
The Times newspaper in this county, 
and he could not, for his part, con- 
eeive a greater piece of impudence than 
for The Times to indulge in accusations 
of this character against any body of poli- 
ticians in this country. He believed he 
was right in stating that The Times had 
been for the last century the apologist 
and defender of every political assassin 
on the Continent of Europe. Mr. Michael 
Davitt, the other day, reminded them of 
one instance in which it championed a 
political assassin, He referred to the 
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case of the man Simon Bernard, who 
was tried in this country in connection 
with the Orsini conspiracy, and who 
was acquitted in the City of London. 
The Times audaciously replied by print- 
ing in entirety the article it published 
on the case, and that article was one 
long statement of the case for the 
accused, without a suggestion or in- 
nuendo that The Times disapproved of 
the case made by the accused, whilst 
many phrases suggested an entire sym- 
pathy with, and approval of, the verdict 
of the jury. He recollected very well 
one sentence from an article published 
by The Times at the time of the Italian 
Revolution, which excited a considerable 
deal of comment throughout England, and 
he thought the journal which published it. 
had no right in the present day to accuse 
anybody of sympathy with crime. The 
Times said— 

* Liberty is a serious game, to be fought out 
with knives and hatchets, not with drawled 
epigrams and soft petitions.” 


Gracious Speech. 


If this sentence had been published by 
an Irish journalist, say, before the Phoenix 
Park murders, it would have appeared 
to the House as an incitement to, and a 
glorification of, political assassination ; 
and he said, therefore, of this journal 
that its political morality was purely 
geographical, and that it varied or 
changed according to the position of the 
country which was concerned. The 
criticisms of such a journal troubled him 
not one bit. The first ground upon 
which they asked for a re-consideration of 
these cases was because grave doubts 
existed as to the guilt or innocence of 
these men, or at all events of one of 
them, who had been referred to particu- 
larly in that Debate. He was not going 
to go into the case of John Daly all over 
again, but he wished to say that he 
hoped the statement which had been 
made by the Member for Waterford 
would receive the careful atiéntion of the 
Home - Secretary. The right hon, 
Gentleman, in reply to that statement, 
ought not to give them the stereotyped 
reply that Daiy was duly tried and con- 
victed. He would remind the Home 
Secretary that there had been in recent 
years grave miscarriages of justice in 
which the confession had been made by 
Ministers of the Crown that mistakes 
were made by the juries who convicted 
the men. Instead of referring to Daly’s 
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case, he would ask the attention of the 
Home Secretary to one or two other 
cases to which he would allude. In 
1867 five men were tried in Manchester 
for a murder in that city. ‘They were 
all at once convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death, and yet no 
soover had that sentence been pro- 
nounced than the reporters, who had 
been engaged in Court, signed a docu- 
ment expressing their decided opinion 
and conviction that one of these men 
was absolutely innocent of the charge 
against him. What was the result ? 
The result was that that man, Maguire, 
was absolutely released, without any 
conditions whatever, almost as soon as he 
had been sentenced. That was not the 
only case. In 1885, when Lord Car- 
narvon was sent toTreland in the capacity 
of Lord Lieutenant, one of his first acts was 
to appoint a distinguished member. of the 
Irish Bar to inquire into the case of a 
man named Kilmartin. This man had 
been duly tried and convicted of a charge 
of attempted murder. He had been 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, yet, 
as the result of the investigation into the 
ease of Bryan Kilmartin, he was abso- 


lutely released without any conditions 


whatever; and when Lord Carnar- 
von afterwards went to where 
Kilmartin lived, Kilmartin was the very 
man he chose to drive him about the 
island. Then there was the case of 
Habron, where a man was tried under 
the ordinary conditions of life in 
England without passion or any aggra- 
vating circumstances which tended to 
disturb the minds of jurymen and Judges 
and blind the eyes of justice. Yet 
Habron had had to be released, and he 
believed compensation was given him by 
the late Government because of the 
unmerited sufferings which he had under- 
gone. Lastly, there was the case of Egan. 
He asserted positively that Egan had been 
released because the late and the present 
Home Secretary believed him to be 
innocent. In face of cases like these 
the Home Secretary and no Minister of 
justice ought to set up the plea that 
had been so often heard in that House, 
namely, that a case was not to be recon- 
sidered because the man convicted had 
been duly tried and convicted. There 
were many cases in recent years in which 
a gross’ miscarriage of justice had taken 
place. He declared that these cases 
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constituted an @ priori argument in favour 
of men like Daly, and the other cireum- 
stances which the Member for Waterford 
had ‘brought forward should induce the 
right hon. Gentleman to re-consider the 
case. Wasit reasonable that a re-considera- 
tion of Daly’s case should be refused 
while at the very same time the Minister 
responsible for keeping him in prison 
refused, as the late Home Secretary did, 
to dissipate the grounds upon which 
Daly’s release was demanded? There 
were circumstances stated in the speech 
of the Member for Waterford which the 
late Home Secretary had not disposed of 
and which the present Home Secretary 
ought to dispose of before he made a 
non possumus reply. Why were not the 
whole facts relating to Daly’s case laid 
before Parliament ? Supposing Mr. Farn- 
dale had been examined at the trial in 
Warwick, did the Home Secretary imagine 
for one moment that Daly would have 
been convicted ? It was impossible to 
imagine that if Mr. Farndale had given 
the same evidence at Warwick he had 
given since, that Daly would have been 
convicted of the charge for which he 
now lay in prison, therefore, on that 
ground alone he claimed that there ought 
to be a re-consideration of Daly’s case 
before a non possumus reply was given. 
They asked for a general amnesty as a 
matier of policy. He knew that this 
was regarded in a great portion of the 
House, and probably in a greater portion 
of the country, as an extreme demand, but 
he sincerely hoped that hen. Gentlemen 
would allow themselves to consider the 
matter with calm and impertial minds; 
and if they did that, they would not 
consider the demand now made an un- 
reasonable one. They asked for a gene- 
ral amnesty, first on the grounds that 
these prisoners had already been amply 
punished. What was the object of 
punishment ? The Lord, Chancellor of 
England the other night in the House of 
Lords said the object of inflicting punish- 
ment was not to wreak the vengeance of 
‘society, but to deter the offender from 
repeating his offence and others from 
imitating. He (Mr. Redmond) asked were 
not nine or 10 years of penal servitude 
enough to deter any man committing the 
offence for which Daly was imprisoned ? 
Was not such a sentence as that passed 
on Daly in excess of that period of nine 
or 10 years really a- wreaking of the 
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vengeance of society in a most callous 
manner? Some of the Walsall prisoners 
boasted of the crime they had committed; 
their guilt was even greater than that of 
Daly and others—for in Daly’s case there 
was considerable doubt whether he was 
guilty—and yet they had received a much 
lighter sentence than the Irish prisoners. 
The Member for West Birmingham had 
stated that if these men had been in 
France or America they would have beeu 
shot. He was not sure that it would not 
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have been more merciful to shoot some | 
of these men or have left less rancouring | 


memories behind them than to keep them 
in prison, as the Home Secretary the 
other night seemed calmly to contemplate, 
for 20 years. In support of the plea 
that ample punishment had been inflicted 
upon Daly and the others, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that no 
lives were lost in the case of any of 
these explosions, some of which were 
perpetrated at times and under cireum- 
stances which precluded the idea that 
those engaged in them contemplated 
taking life. The second ground upon 
which they asked for a mitigation or re- 
mission of the punishment had been ex- 
plained at iength by the Member for 
Waterford. They contended that these 
men were political prisoners. He had 
never in his life sought to excuse or 
palliate outrages of any kind, but it was 
absurd to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
the whole civilised world recognised a 
difference between crimes committed from 
political motives and other crimes. What 
they asked to-night was that the rule of 
the civilised world in regard to these 
matters should be acted upen and applied 
in the case of these prisoners. He knew 
this demand would probably be rejected 
by a considerable majority, but they were 
not terrified by a fact of that kind. The 
Fenian prisoners were now universally 
regarded as political offenders, but he 
recollected to have heard them described 
in that House as offenders of a common 
type, and deserving to be punished as 
common criminals. He did not know 
that there was inflicted upon the prisoners 
of King Bomba of Naples—whose treat- 
ment excited the indignation of the 
Member for Midlothian—any more de- 
grading punishment or severer tortures 
than were inflicted upon the Fenian 
prisoners in English prisons. If Members 
had any doubt about this let them 
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read the Report of the Commission that 
considered this subject. If they read the 
evidence of Mr. Michael Davitt, now a 
Member of that House, they would see 
that he was condemned to degrading 
tortures and punishment, to which the 
prisoners of King Bomba were never sub- 
jected. He had only one other considera- 
tion to urge. If these men had com- 
mitted the crimes for which they had 
rightly or wrongly been convicted in a 
country like England, which was 
governed by the consent of the people, 
the case would be different. But the 
crimes for which they had been convicted 
‘arose out of a state of misgovernment 
which one great Party in the State had 
| at last agreed to put an end to, and that 
fact must weigh upon the conscience 
and mind of every Liberal Member who 
voted upon the question. The fact that 
on Monday night a Home Rule Bill was 
'to be introduced to put an end to the 
misgovernment upon which these crimes 
| had sprung ought, at any rate, to make 
jevery Liberal Member weigh well and 
dispassionately the claim made on be- 
half of these men. Demands like the 
one they now made had, he knew, been 
again and again rejected; but he also 
knew the demands which were rejected 
| one year were granted many years after, 
and as to the ultimate fate of this Motion, 
he felt no doubt whatever. It would be 
rejected that night, but the time would 
come when juster counsels would pre- 
| vail, and when some Home Secretary, 
| perhaps a Tory, or it might be a Liberal, 
| Home Secretary, would got up and say 
that the time had come when these 
prisoners ought to be set at liberty as part 
of the great policy of conciliation. What 
he would urge upon the Government and 
the Liberal Party was that they ought 
not to deprive this concession to Irish 
national feeling of all its grace by delay- 
ing too long to make it. 


Gracious Speech. 








Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the 
worls, “And we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the time has come when the cases 
of all prisoners convicted under the ‘ Treason 
Felony Act’ who are and bave been for many 
years undergoing punishment for offences 
arising out of insurrectionary movements cor- 
nectel with Ireland may be advantageously re- 
considered.”—( Wr. John Redmond.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asequirn, Fife, E.): The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
said it had been complained by way of 
reproach against him that it might em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government. I 
can assure him that he may relieve his 
mind of all apprehensions on that subject. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I did not 
entertain them. They were entertained 
by other Irish Members. 

Mr. ASQUITH: By whomsover en- 
tertained, I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
that they are entirely unfounded. There 
is no doubt that the subject the hon. 
Gentleman has brought before the House 
is one of great gravity, and no one can 
dispute his title, if he, in the exercise of 
his discretion, thinks fit to assert it, 
to require from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment an express and an unambiguous 
statement of their intentions in relation 
to this matter. Such a statement I am 
prepared to furnish; but before I advert 
to the topics upon which the hon. 
Gentleman has dwelt in his speech, I 
should like to make one preliminary 
observation. We.were led to believe, 
before the opening of the Session, that in 
relation to this question of amnesty we 
were to be exposed to a double attack. 
On one side the hon.and learnedGentleman, 
who sticks to his gun, had announced in 
the clearest possible terms that he meant 
to demand the release not of one or two, 
but of all the prisoners in English prisons 
under treason-felony convictions. On 
the other side we were informed, 
with more than equal vehemence 
of tone, that we were to be brought 
to book because we had let out as 
many as two prisoners. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham, 
whom I am sorry uot to see in his place, 
a week before the commencement of the 
Session, speaking at a meeting in 
Worcestershire, used these words, to which 
I do not think it inappropriate to refer— 

“There is also a question of releasing the 
dynamiters and those Irish criminals concerned 
in the murder of a policeman in Ireland, To 
my mind, these releases were neither more nor 
less than a scandalous abuse, for political 
purposes, of the clemency of the Crown ; they 
are the blackmail which the Government is 
paying for sedition and outrage.” 

Yes, Sir, the matter did not rest there, 
because upon the first night of the 
Session the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
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Frederick Milner), who had not taken 
the precaution of making his inquiries 
in the proper quarter, put an Amendment 
upon the Paper which would have directly 
challenged the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and of myself in particular, in 
assenting to the release of these two 
men. What has become of that Amend- 
ment? It has mysteriously disappeared 
from the Order Book. The allegation 
was that my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary and I were engaged in a con- 
spiracy with both sections of the Irish 
Party—a conspiracy in which we were to 
purchase the votes,and, if possible,to secure 
the wavering allegiance of the doubtful, 
by means of a flagitious exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown. My right hon. 
Friend was supposed to have fulfilled his 
part of the compact in releasing the 
Gweedore prisoners, and my part was to 
be fulfilled by the release of the two 
men recently imprisoned at Portland. I 
want to know why that charge is not 
made on the floor of this House? Are 
these things, which are good enough for 
an after-dinner harangue at some banquet 
in Worcestershire, not good enough to be 
stated in the House, where, as the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham said, they 
could be carefully sifted and examined ? 
The truth is, my right hon. Friend has 
frankly admitted that he has withdrawn 
the charge. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition—of whose conduct I am not com- 
plaining in the least—fairly stated the 
other night that, so far as the administra- 
tion of the Home Office is concerned in 
this matter, he is perfectly satisfied ; and 
the only ground the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham can give for having 
made the allegation, which he now finds 
himself not in a position to sustain, is 
that he could not help but suspect it was 
part of a general policy of amnesty 
which he gratuitously imputed to Her 
Majesty’s Government. My right hon. 
Friend went back to a speech which the 
Chief Secretary made in Dublin five 
years ago—a speech which was also 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Waterford this evening. It is perfectly 
obvious to anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the context of the sentences 
which have been quoted that my right 
hon. Friend was referring not to the 
release of prisoners, but he was referring, 
as his mention of the conduct of the 
American Government after the War of 
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Secession is sufficient to show, to one of 
those general acts of oblivion of political 
differences and offences. which may very 
well accompany or follow a great act of 
national reconciliation. But why need 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham have gone back five 
years in order to ascertain what 
was the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in relation to this matter? I ask 
the hon. Gentleman opposite who moved 
this Amendment to-night with such ability 
and in such a weighty and temperate 
manner—lI ask him to go tothe declarations 
of my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury six montlis ago. This 
question was raised in the Debate upon 
the Address, upon the Amendment moved 
by me, before the late Government had 
left Office, when their fate was still hanging 
in the balance, when it was open to every 
Member of the House to vote according 
to his conscience. My right hon. Friend 
the present First Lord of the Treasury, 
in carefully-chosen language, announced 
what would be the policy in relation to 
this matter of any Administration he 
might be called upon to form. What did 
my right hon. Friend say ? We need not 
go five years back when in August, 1892, 
we have the express and authoritative 
declaration of the present Prime Minister. 
It has been read by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite to-night. It is a declaration 
which in substance amounts to this: 
that there will be no distinction whatsoever 
made between the treatment of these 
cases and that of ordinary cases which 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Home 
Office; but if particular circumstances 
can be alleged tending to throw doubt 
upon the justice of the conviction, or 
tending to suggest mitigation of punish- 
ment in any specific instance, these 
circumstances, if brought te the attention 
of the Home Secretary, will be duly 
considered and weighed by him. My 
right hon. Friend pointedly refused to 
consider these cases as an exception to 
the general rule; and every one who 
listened to his declaration in the Debate and 
who took part in the subsequent Division 
must have been aware that the ordinary 
Rules of the Home Office, and no other 
Rules, would be applied to their subsequent 
consideration. The hon. Member has 
quoted some words from a speech made 
in Ireland by the hon. Member for Mayo 
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in which I caught something about under- 
standings and arrangements. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The words 
were “understandings, agreements, and 
undertakings.” 

Mr. ASQUITH: [have to say, in the 
most express and emphatic terms, that, so 
far as this question of the amnesty of 
prisoners is concerned, there is no under- 
standing, there is no undertaking, there 
is no agreement. The only declaration 
that has been made by any responsible 
Member of the Government on the 
subject is the declaration to be found in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister, which has been already 
read to the House to-night. When I was 
called upon to discharge the duties of the 
office I have the honour of holding, I felt 
that it was my duty to carry out in the 
letter and in the spirit this authoritative 
declaration of policy. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks the House to 
declare that the cases of a number of. 
persons may be “advantageously re-con- 
sidered.” There is not one of these cases 
which, since I have been at the Home 
Office, I have not most carefully con- 
sidered. There is not a fact which the 
hon. Member has brought before the 
House to-night, there is not an allegation 
of fact—which is a very different thing— 
there is not even a greund for a suspicion 
which he has alleged, that has not been 
carefully weighed and sifted by me. I 
applied to these cases—and I think the 
House will believe my statement when I 
make it—exactly the same consideration, 
neither more nor less, that I am in the habit 
of applying, and that my predecessors in 
Office for many years past have applied, to 
every criminal case which has been sub- 
mitted to them for examination and review; 
and if I entertained a particle of doubt in 
my own mind as to the justice of con- 
viction in any one of these cases, if I 
could honestly bring myself to the opinion 
that any one now left in prison is being 
punished too severely for the offence, I 
should have thought the hon. Gentleman 
opposite might have given me credit for 
sufficient impartiality of judgment—lI 
will not say for sufficient humanity of 
feeling—to apply in such case exactly 
the same measure of justice as I am in 
the habit of applying in the ordinary 
administration of the Criminal Law. 
Now, what are the grounds upon which 
the hon. Gentleman says we should 
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grant an amnesty ? It is suggested that 
because these people are political 
offenders they ought to be treated on a 
footing different from that of other 
offenders. I will, however, deal first of 
all with the suggestion that there have 
been circumstances of doubt and suspicion 
attending their conviction, or, in other 
words, that the guilt of the persons 
referred to in this Amendment has not 
been satisfactorily proved. [Mr. J. E. 
RepMonp dissented.] The hon. Mem- 
ber shakes his head; but what is the 
meaning of all the laboured argument 
to throw doubt on the case of Daly if it 
was not te suggest not only that Daly’s 
guilt is not proved, but that he is in all 
probability an innocent man? [* Hear, 
hear!”] Yes; the hon. Member assents, 
The Amendment covers by its language 
all the prisoners convicted under the 
Treason Felony Act now in prison ; and 
how many are there? Fourteen. But 
the House has not heard the name of any 
one except that of Daly. I suppose we 
have heard all the arguments that can 
be urged ; and yet we are asked to upset 
the decisions of the Courts of Law and 
of successive Secretaries of State in 13 


cases without so much as knowing the 
names of the prisoners whose guilt or 


innocence is in question. Using the 
word in a logical seuse, a more pre- 
posterous demand was never made upon 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: It would 
have taken me three or four hours to go 
into all the cases. 

Mr. ASQUITH : The House would 
not have grudged the hon. Member the 
time if he could have shown that in these 
cases there was reasonable ground for 
suggesting the injustice of the convic- 
tions. He knows the House of Commons 
too well to suppose they would not have 
shown him every consideration. I have 
nothing to deal with so far as these 
cases are concerned, and I dispose of 
them at once by simply reminding the 
House who are the persons concerned. 
They may be divided into four groups. 
The first group consists of Gallagher, 
Whitehead, and two of their subordinate 
associates. Whitehead was the man 
who for months carried on a factory of 
nitro-glycerine in Birmingham; Gal- 
lagher, in London, was his paymaster. 
Gallagher passed backwards and forwards 
between Birmingham and London, and 
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through the agency of Wilson and some 
other men was instrumental in having a 
large quantity of nitro-glycerine con- 
veyed in trunks from Birmingham to 
London. Gallagher himself stowed away 
some of the stuff in fishing stockings, 
which were discovered at the lodgings, 
of one or more of the prisoners when 
arrested. On this man was found when 
arrested something like £1,000, and, 
which is a fact not unworthy of notice, 
an order for admission to this House 
in his pocket. There is not, and never 
has been, a shadow of a doubt that these 
men were engaged in a conspiracy to 
promote and procure explosions in 
London, and I am not surprised at the 
discretion which the hon. Member showed 
in passing over their cases in absolute 
silence. The next two groups con- 
sist of the men called Featherstone 
Dalton and their associates. They 
were convicted of treason-felony. 
The evidence against them showed 
that they had set up, partly in 
Glasgow and partly in Cork, machinery 
for the manufacture of explosives, 
and a not ineonsiderable number 
of them were arrested with explo- 
sives and infernal machines on their 
persons. These are the men who, with- 
out a shadow of a doubt, caused the 
three explosions in Glasgow in January, 
1883. Finally, there is the case of 
Burton and Cunningham. Burton and 
Cunningham were shown in the early 
months of 1884 to have deposited bags 
containing infernal machines in the 
cloak-rooms of different London railway 
stations. The hon. Member who seconded 
the Amendment seemed to think that 
we ought to be very much obliged to these 
men because they had so arranged their 
infernal machines that they would explode 
in the night-time. I do not know whether 
their ingenuity was directed to that 
object or not ; but however that may be, 
there is not a shadow of doubt that 
they were actively concerned in the 
explosions on the Underground Railway, 
at Westminster Hall, and at the Tower 
of London. I have a right to ask hon. 
Gentlemen who are to follow me in 
this Debate, Do you or do you not ques- 
tion the justice of those convictions ? 
Were these men innocent or were they 
guilty ? Can they suggest any ground 
of fact whatever to throw the smallest 
doubt on the justice of the verdiet which 
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was given against them? That is a 
challenge which I throw down to hon. 
Gentlemen who shall succeed me; we 
shall see whether it will be taken up. 
Now I come to that which is, after all, 
the only case which has been seriously 
dealt with, and I think very probably 
the only one the hon. Member has 
seriously in view—I mean the case of 
Daly. I approached the case of Daly with 
a perfectly open mind. I have never been 
concerned either directly or indirectly in 
any of the proceedings against him, and 
I have not even taken part in the Debate 
or Division in this House when the sub- 
ject came up for consideration a few years 
ago. What are the facts with reference 
to Daly ? I will state them in two or 
three sentences in the baldest and most 
naked way. Daly came over from 
America to Birmingham in October, 
1883. He went to lodge with Egan, of 
whom I shall have to say a word or two 
by-and-bye. He lodged there under an 
assumed name. He had no occupation 
of any sort or kind, so far as the police 
could make out, and he was closely 
watched. He spent his time doing no- 
thing. He was apparently not ill-pro- 
vided with cash, and from time to time 
made journeys between Birmingham and 
Liverpool. Upon a certain day in April, 
1884, he managed to elude the vigilance 
of the Birmingham police. He walked 
on foot from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton and took the train thence to 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The police 
followed him in the train to Liverpool and 
ther2 lest sight of him. 

Mr. ASQUITH : Whether that is so 
or not is wholly immaterial to the ques- 
tion, which is whether Daly’s conduct 
was that of an innocent man. He left 
the train and walked along the street, 
looking behind him to see if he was being 
followed ; he succeeded in evading the 
policemen who were following him, and 
was lost sight of for a couple of days. 
When Daly was next seen two days 
afterwards on the Birkenhead Railway 
Station, what had he with him? He 
had three infernal machines and a large 
quantity of detonators and explosive 
materials—I will not say secreted about 
his person, for his pockets were positively 
bulging out w.th them in every direction. 
From that day to this Daly has never 
given any account whom he got those 
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parcels from. If the story the hon. Gen- 
tleman tells the House, not for the first 
time, and which he no doubt believes—— 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND : It is not my 
story ; it is Mr. Farndale’s suggestion. 

Mr. ASQUITH: If the story that 
these things were planted on an innocent 
man by some agent of the police were 
true, it is a most extraordinary fact that 
Daly should never for a moment have 
suggested that it was so. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that Daly 
directed a number of questions to that 
point, and that they were disallowed by 
the Judge. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am aware of 
nothing of the kind. The questions put 
by Daly, and which I think were most 
properly disallowed by the Judge, were 
directed with the object of finding out 
the name of the person who gave infor- 
mation to the police, which Daly, no 
doubt, was very anxious to discover and 
have published to the world. Here, then, is 
aman discovered in the possession of those 
infernal machines and explosives and in- 
sapable or unwilling to give any account 
of where he got them from. But tke 
matter does not rest there. The police, 
after his arrest, go to his house at Bir- 
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mingham, search his rooms, and there 


they find a pumber of what are called 
treasonable documeiits showing, what 
has never been disputed, that un- 
doubtedly Daly was a member of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, and had 
taken an active part in its proceedings in 
this country. Then the police examined 
the garden, and there they found a tin 
canister containing similar documents and 
nine ball cartridges, and a bottle of nitro- 
glycerine. How did those things come 
there ? Daly has told us at the trial. He 
volunteered to tell the Court at the trial— 
for I will do him the justice to say that 
he was, I will not say chivalrous enough, 
but fair enough not to wish Egan to be 
implicated in more than he need be—he 
volunteered the statement that that 
canister and bottle of nitro-glycerine had 
been deposited in the garden by himself 
without the knowledge or connivance of 
Egan. I want to know what explana- 
tion hon. Gentlemen give of that fact, 
Where did Daly get the nitro-glycerine 
from ? Why did he deposit it in the 
garden-—he, the same man who was found 
in possession of these infernal machines 
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and explosives? The suggestion that 
these parcels were planted upon 
Daly by the police, that Daly had no 
guilty knowledge of the contents of the 
parcels, or of the purposes to which they 
were to be applied, is one of the idlest 
and most improbable suggestions that 
has ever been made. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND: It is not my 


suggestion ; it was Mr. Farndale’s. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am obliged to the 
hon. Member for reminding me of that 
subject. I will deal in asentence or two 
with Mr. Farndale. In the first place, 
I have no jurisdiction over Mr. Farndale. 
He is the servant of the Birmingham 
Corporation. The hon. Gentleman has 
read to us not a declaration by Mr. 
Farndale, but a public document or letter 
from Alderman Manton, of Birmingham, 
who professed to tell a correspondent 
what Mr. Farndale had told him ; but 
Mr. Farndale has stated that Alderman 
Manton’s account of the statements 


alleged to have been made by him was, 
to a large extent, imaginary. The late 
Home Secretary informed the House 
more than a year ago that Mr. Farndale 


stated this to him. Then what becomes 
of this supposed testimony of Mr. Farn- 
dale that Daly has been the victim of the 
police? Mr. Farndale has said, and he 
adheres to it, that in his opinion the 
bombs had been planted on Daly, but he 
is not able to produce a tittle of evidence 
in support of it. The probability is that 
Mr. Farndale, as the head of the Bir- 
mingham Police, was considerably 
annoyed that the arrest of Daly was 
effected by the Irish and not by the Bir- 
mingham Police, and he may have been 
disposed for that reason to attach credence 
to the stories that may have been told to 
him, for he does not profess to know any- 
thing of the transaction of his own per- 
sonal knowledge. The information at 
my disposal convinces me that Daly was 
supported during the whole of his re- 
sidence in this country by funds sent to 
him from America, that the bombs in his 
possession came from America, that the 
nitro-glycerine deposited in Egan’s 
garden came from America, and that 
more than six months before he was 
arrested he was in communication with 
friends in America as to bombs to be sent 
to him, and was informed that they had 
been sent. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.)~ 
Did that come out at the trial ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It did not. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Why ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is not for me to 
say why it did not come out at the trial. 
I have had nothing to do with it. But 
I will state to the House, on my au- 
thority and on my responsibility as a 
Minister of the Crown, having had cast 
upon me the most painful and respon- 
sible duty of reviewing these sentences, 
that I have satisfied myself, from infor- 
mation at my disposal, which I shall 
not impart or communicate to other 
people, that what I have just 
stated is absolutely the fact. Well, 
Sir, I say, even apart from that, 
even upon the simple facts which came 
out at the trial, and which I have detailed 
to the House, there is abundant evidence 
—overwhelming evidence—to justify the 
finding of the jury, that this man was 
engaged, in the language of our law, “in 
levying war upon the Queen,” and in 
levying war upon Her by means of these 
infernal explosive devices. Before I 
pass from that, I must say one word 
upon the case of Egan. It has been said 
that I ought not to have decided, as 1 
have decided, to release Egan unless I 
was also prepared to release Daly. I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman will say 
that, but I observe that is a criticism 
made in some quarters. I can tell the 
House frankly, and in a sentence, why I 
released Egan. He was released because, 
in my opinion, he had been sufficiently 
punished—having suffered eight and a 
half years’ peual servitude—for everthing 
proved against him. I read the evidence, 
as other people have, most carefully ; 
there is, in my judgment, nothing in that 
evidence to connect Egan with any 
knowledge of or intention to take part 
in a conspiracy criminally to use 
dynamite. I think the evidence, so far 
as it is addressed to the case of Egan, 
was, to put it at the highest, upon this 
point equally consistent with his 
innocence and with his guilt. Beyond 
the fact that he was intimate with Daly, 
and that on one occasion he was over- 
heard by a policeman to make use of @ 
very ambiguous expression’ at some 
public-house, aud the fact of the bombs 
and nitro-glycerine which Daly admits 
he put in the garden, there is nothing, in 
my judgment, clearly to connect Egan 
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with any participation, or any intention 
to participate, in the use of dynamite. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Why did not 
you let him out six months ago ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It has been said, 
then you must come to the conclusion 
that Egan was innocent of the crime of 
which he was convicted. That does not 
at all follow, and that is not the conclu- 
sion at which I arrived. Egan was 
accused and was convicted of treason- 
felony, and that he was guilty of treason. 
That he was an active member of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt in the mind 
of anybody who reads the evidence. As 
to whether Egan was guilty of treason 
there can be no doubt whatever; the 
sole question, to my mind, was not 
whether Egan Was guilty of treason, but 
whether he was so clearly shown to have 
been a party to this dynamite conspiracy 
as to warrant his continued imprisonment 
beyond the eight and a half years which 
he had already suffered. I came to the 
conclusion, upon the evidence, that he 
had been sufficiently punished, and it is 
upon that ground, and that ground alone, 
that Egan has been let out. Now I will 
deal in a sentence or two with the next 
point of the hon. Gentleman. He says 
that these men, even if they were guilty, 
have been punished long enough. The 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion said that, at any rate, no lives had 
been lost in consequence of their acts. 
Sir, if lives had been lost in consequence 
of their acts, these men would have 
been indicted, not for treason, but 
for murder, and they would have suffered 
—and in my opinion most justly suffered 
—the extreme penalty of the law. I 
will deal in a moment, before I sit down, 
with the question whether these are, in 
the strict sense of the word, political 
offences. But leaving that out of view 
for the moment, and assuming for a 
moment the guilt of the prisoners, I say 
that I cannot conceive any more heinous 
offence than that of which all these men 
were convicted, short of actual murder 
itself, short of the actual taking away of 
human life ; men who for months oceu- 
pied themself in devising machines by 
means of which property should be 
destroyed, and life would in all probability 
have been taken, without any regard 
whatever to the innocence or guilt, the 
responsibility, or the absence of responsi- 
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bility,‘of those who would be the victims 
of their proceedings ; I say these men, 
in my opinion, are guilty of one of the 
worst and most criminal offences against 
Society itself. In my mind, there can 
be no doubt or ambiguity about this 
matter. So long as I hold the position 
I do, so long as I am responsible for the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
there is not one of them who shall 
receive any different treatment, or whose 
sentence shall be any sooner interfered 
with, than that of any other criminal 
now lying in Her Majesty’s gaols. I 
will not detain the House more than a 
moment; but I must, before I sit down, 
deal with the allegation that because 
these are political prisoners, convicted 
of political offences, a different measure 
of justice or of consideration ought to 
be meted out than to ordinary criminals. 
Sir, I confess 1 should have been glad if 
the hon. Gentleman had supplied us 
with a definition of a political offence. 
The question I would ask him is this : 
Is everyone to be regarded as a political 
prisoner who commits a crime from a 
political motive ? 

Mr. J.E. REDMOND: I read a defi- 
nition accepted and acted upon by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: A definition, which, 
with all respect, did not help us in the 
very least in the case with which we are 
dealing. Let me give him a crucial 
case; take the case of the Phoenix Park 
murderers. If ever there was a crime 
committed from a political motive in the 
history of this country it was that 
crime. Are the Phoenix Park murderers 
to be regarded as political prisoners ; is 
their crime to :be treated as a political 
offence ? Are they, in the judgment of 
the hon. Gentleman—those of tiem 
whose lives have been spared—to be 
dealt with on any different footing to, or 
to be treated with more indulgence than, 
an ordinary murderer who finds himself 
in the same position to-day ? That is 
a question which I trust we shall have 
answered in the course of the Debate. 
In my judgment, the matter is a very 
simple one. You have to look in these 
cases not to the motive merely, but to the 
method by which the crime is carried out. 
When persons, instead of doing as politi- 
cal offenders in the strict sense of the 
word have been in the habit of doing, as 
the men of 1848 and 1867 did— instead of 
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going out into the open field and ‘meet- 
ing by force of arms the men to whom 
they were politically opposed—when 
they resort to assassination and to dyna- 
mite, I say they are putting themselves 
as much outside the pale of political 
offenders as the man who in time of war 
goes and poisons the stream disentitles 
himself to be treated as a prisoner of 
war. The hon. Gentleman has told us 
that England has always been the asylum 
for the refugees of foreign countries. 
Yes, Sir; but England has never been 
the asylum, and, I trust, never will be the 
asylum, for men who are taking part, and 
and an active part, in warfare against 
Society. [An Irish Member: Orsini.] 
Orsini! He was never in England at 
all, so far as Iknow ; but I will give the 
hon. Member a case with which I dealt 
not more than three weeks ago—the case 
of the Anarchist Francois, who came 
over from Paris, and who was implicated 
with one Ravachol in outrages of a 
precisely similar kind. That man, Mr. 
Speaker, came here a refugee from 
France. 1 need not say that the English 


Government and the English Courts had 
not a moment's hesitation in handing him 


over to the French authorities to be 
dealt with for the political crime he had 
committed. We mete out to Irishmen 
no different treatment from that which 
we mete out to subjects of friendly States 
and our own citizens. I ask hon. Gentle- 
men to believe that to me it is an ex- 
ceedingly painful and repugnant duty to 
have to make the speech I have made 
here to-night. It is a far easier thing to 
be what is called clement, to take a 
lenient and humane view of offences, and 
to let people out of gaol. But, Sir, we 
have a duty to discharge, which we are 
determined to discharge at whatever cost. 
For my part, and this is the last word I 
will say to the House on the subject, I 
say it both with reference to the past 
and, if need be, with reference to the 
future—persons who resort to this mode 
of warfare against Society, who use terror 
as their instrument, who proceed in their 
methods with reckless disregard of the life 
and the safety of the weak, the innocent, 
and the helpless, are persons who deserve, 
and will receive, no consideration or in- 
dulgence from any British Government. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) : The speech which the House 
has just listened to from the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary is a 
speech which I take leave to say will 
create many difficulties in the future, not 
alone for the right hon. Gentleman, but 
for the Government with which he is 
associated. That speech so opposed in tone 
to all we have heard from the Liberal 
Party for the last half-dozen years, so 
characteristic of the Party that we have 
been struggling against during all that 
period, is a speech which, to my mind, and 
the mind of the people of Ireland, might 
have been better delivered from the 
Bench before the change of Government 
and before the advent of that Party whose 
proclaimed policy is conciliation towards 
Ireland. All I can say is, that when the 
time comes to give expression to those 
noble sentiments of peace and recoucili- 
ation embodied in the ‘extract quoted 
from the Irish Chief Secretary’s speech 
and embodied also in the frequent declara- 
tions of the Prime Minister in this House, 
that the position of the Prime Minister's 
Government and of the Home Secretary’s 
colleagues will be rendered immensely 
difficult by the speech he has just de- 
livered upon this question. But we are 
not discouraged. Language of the kind 
with which he concluded his speech is 
language which the Irish Nationalist 
Members have beeu accustomed to from 
time to time in this House; and though 
we thought, with the advent of the 
Liberal Party to power, the time had 
passed away when language of that kind 
would have been extended to us from the 
Treasury Bench, we are not discouraged, 
because we have heard that language so 
often before, and we have seen that the 
Government who used that language and 
the officers of the Crown who repeated it, 
have had to recede from their position 
and abandon the declarations that have 
been made. If it were the policy of the 
Government to conciliate Irish feeling, 
and to endeavour to study this question 
as it is viewed by the Irish people, I 
maintain that the Home Secretary would 
never have attempted to make the speech 
which he has made; and I defy all the 
efforts of the Government, to introduce 
what measures they may, to bring con- 
tent and peace to Ireland and a happy 
solution of the differences between the 
two countries so long as the attitude 
which the rmght hon. Gentleman has 
adopted to-day is maintained. I regret that 
the right -hon. Gentleman is not in his 
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place to hear what I am about to state. 
It is a singular fact that in his zeal to 
make out his case he actually misquoted 
aud misapplied the speech of the late 
Home Secretary delivered in a Debate on 
this subject. Having informed the House 
that he had a complete knowledge of the 
case, he stated that when the subject was 
under discussion last year the then Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), referring to a 
letter of Alderman Manton, of Birming- 
ham, said that that letter was a misrepre- 
sentation of the statement of Mr. Farndale. 
I was surprised at such an assertion, I 
went back to the Library to refresh my 
memory of the speech of the late Home 
Secretary, and there is not a word ora 
suggestion in that speech which would 
justify the right hon. Gentleman in the 
extraordinary statement which he made. 
From first to last the late Home Secretary 
did nothing whatsoever in the Debate to 
cast the slightest imputation upon the 
manner in which Alderman Manton has 
stated his interview with Mr. Farndale 
and Mr. Ferndale’s opinion. It is 
true he referred to Mr. Farndale 
as having been mistaken. I am not 
going to say one word in palliation of the 
crime that is charged against the great 
body of these men. I condemn it quite 
as strongly as does the right hon. 
Geutleman, and it is not because there 
is the slightest sympathy in Ireland with 
the offences charged against them or 
the slightest sympathy with the use of 
dynamite for any purposes of the kind 
that we are here to make an appeal for 
these men. On the contrary ; it is hard to 
conceive how any man can be led astray 
to such an extent as to believe that he 
can by means of infernal weapons of this 
kind hope in the remotest degree to 
advance the interests of his country or to 
associate any feeling of patriotism with 
those who resort to such desperate 
means. The point which the Member 
for Waterford made in the course of this 
Debate, and which the Home Secretary 
very astutely and cleverly endeavoured 
not to notice is this: That while you 
have had cases in this country of men 
found in possession of explosives and 
dynamite bombs, and with documents in 
their possession showing they intended 
to use these bombs to the destruction of 
life and property, you extended to these 
men one sort of treatment, you extended 
to the men whose acts you connected 
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with an Irish political movement a 
different sort of treatment. The Home 
Secretary endeavoured to avoid that 
part of the argument; but no matter how 
you may disguise the fact or keep your 
mind from considering it, it is a fact that 
will enter deep into the minds of the 
Irish people that, because one set of 
criminals had been connected with a 
political movement in Ireland, you have 
for them one class of punishment most 
drastic and severe, whilst for another 
class of mer guilty of the same offences 
you have much lighter sentences. Take 
the case of the Walsall prisoners. They 
had been found in possession of these 
infernal machines in the same way as the 
Irishmen, and there was evidence that 
they meant to use them not for the 
destruction of property, but for taking 
life; and what we contend is, that the 
Irish people will see anu inequality in the 
manner in which these two classes of 
criminals have been dealt with. It is 
not the way when there is a political 
complexion over the cases of these men, 
When Daly, Featherstone, Dalton, and 
the other men were on trial in this 
country there was then an extraordinary 
Act for the punishment of men who were 
found with explosives of this kind in 
their possession. I remember very well 
the introduction of that Bill in the 
House of Commons by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
remember very well the extraordinary 
panic in the country at the time as was 
instanced by the fact. I believe, un- 
exampled in this House, that the Bill 
passed the three readings on the very 
night of its introduction. Then, again, 
that Bill was passed expressly for the pur- 
pose of dealing with these explosions that 
were taking place in the country and for 
dealing with the criminals having recourse 
to these desperate means. That Bill 
held forth two different and two distinct 
terms of punishment—one a maximum 
term of 20 years for men found to have 
used these dynamite bombs oF 
infernal machines, and the other a 
term of 14 years for those with such 
explosives in their possession. That was 
an Act passed specialiy for dealing with 
cases of that kind ; yet because the men for 
whom we speak had been connected with 
an Irish political movement, because 10 
or 2) years before their trial took place they 
had been connected with a revolutionary 
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movement in Ireland, you discarded this 
Act, you indicted them for treason-felony, 
and to meet the case evidence of com- 
plicity in a former political movement was 
produced against them, and the most 
extreme pevalty the law could devise was 
given them. If these men had been tried, 
as they ought to have been under the 
Explosives Act, which was specially 

ssed to meet cases of that kind, we 
should not be here now, with regard to 
the case of some of them, reviewing their 
sentences, because, having been found with 
explosives of this kind in their possession, 
the longest period of punishment which 
they could get under that Act was 14 
years’ penal servitude; and as we know 
that by the custom of the Home Office 
sentences come up for revision at stated 
periods, the sentences on these men would 
have come up for revision long ago; 
Another fact to which I would draw the 
attention of the House is the extraordinary 
state of commotion which existed in this 
country when these cases were tried. I 
am not attempting to condemn that state 
of commotion. I think there was just 
reason why the country should have been 
disturbed at the time, and there was good 


reason why, in dealing out punishment 
to these men, exemplary sentences should 


have been imposed. But what we com- 
plain of is, that while under the Act 
specially passed to meet offences of this 
kind the Government of the day got all 
that they desired in the way of maximum 
penishment, they should in trying these 
cases depart from the machinery so devised 
by themselves, because the prisoners were 
Irishmen who had been connected with 
revolutionary movements of other days, 
and so have got imposed on them greater 
punishment than had been intended for 
persons guilty of these offences. The 
cases of Featherstone and Dalton were 
mentioned by the HomeSecretary. What 
is the allegation of the Government of 
the day in regard to these two men? 
Precisely the same as that which was 
made by Mr. Farndale in the case of Daly. 
There is evidence unquestionable—it has 
been produced often in this House ; I do 
not know whether we will hear it repeated 
to-night—by hon.Gentlemen from Ireland, 
who are loyal supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and who J hope will not shrink 
from expressing the same opinions here 
to-night—that the explosives found in the 
possession of Featherstone and Dalton 
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had been given to them by a man who 
was for years in the employment of the 
Government. The whole country has 
heard of “ Red Jim McDermott,” as he 
is called. It is an allegation that has 
never been officially denied—an allega- 
tion which has, indeed, been proved up 
to the hilt—that McDermott, who had 
brought these men into the conspiracy, 
and had given them the dynamite bombs, 
was in the pay of the Government, 
That accusation against the Government 
does not come from us. It comes from 
the staunch supporters of the Govern- 
ment—hon. Gentlemen from Ireland— 
who sit on these Benches. Now let me 
refer to the case of Daly. The Home 
Secretary has expressed doubts as to the 
justice of the finding of the jury in 
Egan’s case, so far as any connection of 
Egan with the dynamite conspiracy is 
concerned ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgets that it was precisely the 
same evidence, the same jury, and the 
same Judge that convicted Daly. I 
cannot claim to have known Daly per- 
sonally. He took a very active and very 
public part in Ireland for a time ; and so 
far as I can gather, that active and 
public part was directed against the 
section of his fellow-countrymen who 
came to this House and who sought 
redress for Irish grievances by constitu- 
tional means. I cannot help thinking, 
after hearing the speech of the Chief 
Secretary, how much there was in the 
tone of that speech and the manner 
in which it was delivered to encourage 
and sow deeper in the minds of men like 
Daly feelings of hostility against Eng- 
land. There was not a conciliatory word 
in the speech of the right hon, Gentle- 
man ; and it seemed to me that though he 
spoke from the Treasury Bench, he held 
his brief from the Tory Party. It 
is a very remarkable fact in regard 
to Daly that when these allega- 
tions were made against him at his 
trial, the public Press of Ireland, and 
all who were acquainted with him in 
Ireland, and even those who had met 
him as an opponent in political warfare, 
were shocked, and were unable to 
believe that he could have had any con- 
nection whatever with dynamite out- 
rages. Is it not a strange fact that 
years after the conviction of Daly the 
feeling in the public mind of Ireland re- 
garding him should have been confirmed 
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by the statement of the Chief Constable 
of Birmingham that Daly was an inno- 
cent man ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : No, no. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will contribute 
something more intelligible than a ery 
of “ No, no” to this Debate. It was 
admitted by the Home Secretary to-night 
that Mr. Farndale did say that Daly was 
an innocent man. The Home Secretary 
of the late Government has also said that 
Mr. Farndale believed Daly to be inno- 
cent of any complicity in the dynamite 
explosions, and, furthermore, that he 
believed that the bombs found on Daly 
had been planted on him by an agent of 
the Irish police, and that he would have 
got rid of them had he got the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I am 
reluctant to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but I desire to say that the Chief Con- 
stable of Birmingham never made a 
statement of that kind. What took place 
was this- 

Dr. J. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): On a point of Order, Mr. 
Speaker. Is it competent for one hon. 
Member to rise when another hon. 
Member is speaking, aud give his version 
of the matter in an argumentative man- 
ner? Should he not wait until the hon. 
Member on his feet had finished ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was about to give his opinion as the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and the hon. 
Member in possession gave way to him. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I wish 
to say, Sir, that the statement attributed 
to the Chief Constable of Birmingham 
by Mr. Alderman Manton has been denied 
by the Chief Constable. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
The Home Secretary has stated the Chief 
Constable made this statement. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Mr. 
Farndale has stated that he does not 
accept as authentic the published state- 
ment of the conversation between him 
and Mr, Alderman Manton. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I will show 
the House that Mr. Farndale has not in 
the least degree the remarkable and 
essential point of his belief in Daly’s 
innocence, and the remarkable and esser- 
tial point of his belief that the bombs 
were planted on Daly by an agent of the 
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Irish police. Here is Alderman Manton’s 
account of the conversation : —“ Mr, 
Farndale said to me, ‘ You will be sur- 
prised when I tell you that the explosives 
found.on Daly were planted on him by 
the police.’ I said, ‘ Can it be possible ? ’ 
Mr. Farndale replied, ‘It is really so.’ 
I said, ‘Are you absolutely certain ?’ 
and Mr. Farndale said, ‘I am,’ adding, 
‘I promise you I never will engage in 
another such business as long as I live.’” 
Twelve months afterwards, when the 
attention of the House was directed to 
the matter, here is the manner in which 
the then Home Secretary referred to it : 
“I do not refer to Mr. Farndale’s opinion. 
I am not Mr. Farndale’s superior. I have 
no right to call him to account, and I 
desire to say nothing of him that is not 
respectful; but after making careful 
inquiry, Iam convinced that Mr. Farn- 
dale, remembering what little he knew 
of the police capture, was entirely mis- 
taken.” There is nothing in that to show 
that Mr. Farndale repudiated the state- 
ment. When the late Home Secretary 
was questioned in the House on this 
matter, he stated he had had an in- 
terview with Mr. Farndale, and that he 
could not make up his mind that Mr. 
Farndale was right. But he was asked 
the pointed question, “Is Mr. Farndale 
still of the same opinion ?” and the right 
hon. Gentleman, said he was. We have 
had, practically, the same declaration to- 
night from the present Home Secretary ; 
and in face of these facts, I say it is idle 
for the hon. Member for Birmingham to 
state that there has been a qualification 
of the repudiation of that state»ent. 
Remember that Mr. Farndale, who has 
made this remarkable statement, was the 
head of the police who were watching 
Daly for the seven months he was in Bir- 
mingham, and who never lost sight of him 
during that period. I think it is, at all 
events, conclusive that the police got 
no evidence during these seven months 
that Daly was carrying on any dangerous 
dealings with explosives. Da!y was in 
Birmingham from October 11th to April 
9th. On April 9th he got a telegram 
from Liverpool, the sender of which 
must have been known to the police, 
because it is evident that concurrently 
with the sending of this telegram the 
police had evidence which induced them 
to follow Daly to Wolverhampton, and 
to have the police of Liverpool ready to 
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watch him on his arrival in that city. 
It is a remarkable fact that Daly, who 
was undefended by counsel and con- 
ducted his own case, seemed to be en- 
deavouring throughout the case to get at 
the fact who gave the police the in- 
formation which enabled them to be at 
the railway station awaiting his arrival 
with a bag to receive the explosives. 
This imputation that the police were 
concerned in the plot has sunk deep into 
the minds of the Irish people, and will 
cause them to knock again and again at 
the door of the Chief Secretary till this 
mystery is solved, or this question is laid 
to rest. We have, I think, reason also 
to complain of the Home Secretary that, 
though in the opening of his speech he 
said he had exhaustively inquired into 
the case of Daly, he admitted, before he 
concluded, that he had not had one word 
with Mr. Farndale, the only man who 
can solve this mystery. I regret ex- 
tremely, for the sake of the relations that 
ought to subsist between England and 
Ireland—I regret, for the sake of the 
Government themsel ves,the extraordinary 
attitude which the Home Secretary has 
adopted in this Debate. All I can say 
is, that if the time comes to this Govern- 
ment for extending to Ireland the hand 
of fellowship which has been so long 
promised, the Government will take care 
that the duty is entrusted to a Minister 
who will not adopt the manner and the 
tone which the Home Secretary adopted 
to-night. The right hon. Gentleman 
may think that his decision on the subject 
is final. Our experience is, that your 
declarations on Ireland and Irish affairs 
are never final. Declarations have come 
from Governments more powerful than 
this, and from politicians of greater 
eminence than the Home Secretary, 
which have been subsequently ignored ; 
and I tell the right hon. Gentleman this : 
that I have never known a Government 
that when hard-pressed has not gone 
back of such declarations or that at such 
a time has not looked without affection 
on the colleague who made them. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, that 
having interposed in the Debate in the way 
of an interruption to the hon. Member 
(Mr. T. Harrington) who had just 
sat down, perhaps it was due to the 
House and to himself that he should 
make a few observations. He thought 
that, in deaiing with a matter of this 
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kind, men’s words should be reluctant 
and few. He should be sorry to say a 
single word designedly with a view of 
closing the prison doors on any man for 
whom those doors ought to be open. But 
it was impossible for him, knowing what 
he did about the circumstances attending 
this case, to allow the hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin to make 
without contradiction a statement in re- 
lation to the Chief Constable of Bir- 
mingham which he (Mr. Powell 
Williams) knew to be inaccurate. The 
hon. Member took for granted and as 
gospel all that he found in the statement 
of Mr. Alderman Manton. No one gave 
much attention to Mr. Alderman Manton 
in Birmingham ; and it ought to be borne 
in mind, in the interest of fair play and 
justice, that the Chief Constable had 
directly repudiated a considerable num- 
ber of the statements in this matter 
which Alderman Manton had put into 
his mind. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON: Will the 
hon, Gentleman give us some public de- 
claration to refer to? We have never 
seen the contradiction. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
contradiction was made to the Watch 
Committee, of which Mr. Farndale is the 
servant, and was reported in the Bir- 
mingham papers. The hon. Member has 
said that the Chief Constable of Bir- 
mingham has admitted that, first of all, 
that these bombs were placed by Daly by 
an agent provocateur, and that, secondly, 
that he knew Daly to be an innocent man. 
To both of these statements I can give a 
very complete and effective contradiction. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON: Do I 
understand the hon. Member to pledge 
himself that he is authorised by Mr. 
Farndale to say that he did not make the 
statement that these bombs were planted 
on Daly by an agent of the Irish police ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: How 
could I be authorised? I will tell the 
hon. Member and the House what Mr. 
Farndale said to me. He said that the 
bombs were not, in his opinion, placed 
upon Daly by an agent provocateur of 
the police. I do not know the English 
equivalent for the French phrase. If the 
hon. Member can give it me, I shall be 
glad to adopt it. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I should 
like to draw the hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the original allegation made in 
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reference to, Mr. Farndale. We say that 
his statement was that the bombs were 
planted upon Daly by a colleague of his 
who was in the pay of the Irish police. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: That 
is, a colleague of Daly’s in the dynamite 
conspiracy. 

Dr. KENNY : No, certainly not ; he 
was a supposed colleague of Daly’s in 
the Fenian movement, but not in the 
dynamite conspiracy. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he 
had looked upon these two terms as con- 
vertible, and that did not appear to be 
the case. The hon. Member had said 
that the bombs had been placed upon 
Daly by agent of the police. All he 
(Mr. Williams) could say was that Mr. 
Farndale had personally contradicted 
that statement as to the bombs. He 
could say, further, that when he asked 
Mr. Farndale a little time ago whether 
he considered Daly to be an innocent 
or guilty person, Mr. Farndale un- 
hesitatingly answered that he had no 
more doubt of Daly’s guilt than he had 
of his own existence. 

Dr. KENNY: Guilty 
Fenianism ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, 
Daly was not accused of Fenianism. He 
was accused specifically of certain crimes 
in a long indictment ; and when Mr. 
Farndale said he had ne doubt of Daly's 
guilt, he meant he had no doubt of his 
guilt upon that indictment. He had 
thought himself bound to say this much, 
having ventured to challenge the state- 
ment the hon. Member had made. He 
should be very sorry, however, if what 
he said should have the effect of ciosing 
the door upon a person who otherwise 
mightescape. There was no doubt what- 
ever, after the eloquent statement of the 
Home Secretary—a statement which he 
thought would carrythe whole of England's 
public judgment with it, and for which 
the right hon. Gentleman was greatly to be 
commended—all hope of lessening Daly's 
punishment was entirely taken away. 
As he had ventured to interpose in this 
Debate, might he be allowed to say for 
his own part he took exception to the 
phrases “political prisoners” and 
“political crimes”? The use of such 
phrases left out of account the injured 
party. When an Irish girl some years 
ago saw upon the roadside the dead ‘body 
of her father riddled with shot, would it 
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have been any answer to her to say, 
“You must not take heed of these 
things; they are only political crimes.” 
They had to look at the nature of -the 
offence ; and if it were a cruel and heinous 
offence, they must put out of account 
altogether the motive, whatever it might 
be, which actuated it, and inflict on the 
perpetrator the judgment and condemna- 
tion he deserved. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, it was somewhat interesting to note 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell Williams) went further even 
than the Home Secretary, if possible ; 
for he relied upon private conversation. 
Private conversation often formed the 
basis of discussion in that House, and a 
remarkable fact was that it was usually 
totally wrong. As a matter of fact, not 
the slightest reliance could be placed on 
reports of private conversation. In one 
point the hon. Member differed from the 
Home Secretary. The Home Secretary 
told them that he thought Mr. Farndale 
was carried away by jealousy—that he 
was jealous because the Birmingham 
Police had not arrested Daly instead of 
the Liverpool Police. The hon. Member 
differed in that altogether from the Home 
Secretary, for he denied that Mr. Farn- 
dale ever made the statements attributed 
to him. In that case this question arose : 
if Mr. Farndale had never made these 
statements at all, why did the right hon. 
Gentleman have to tell the story of 
jealousy between two different Police 
Forces in order to account for them? The 
Home Secretary certainly declared that 
it was mere jealousy, accounted for by the 
fact that the Irish Police had arrested 
Daly in Liverpool and not the Birming- 
ham Police, as Mr. Farndale wished. But 
although the hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken was no doubt an important 
Member of this House, and, of course, 
important also in Birmingham, he must 
upon that particular question excuse him 
(Colonel Nolan) if he said that he did 
net think his ideas were very clear, or 
that his speech was to be compared in 
importance with that of the Home Secre- 
tary. He had had to wrap up his ideas 
on the subject in French terms for which 
he told the House there was no English 
equivalent, but they were speaking in 
England of English people and of Eng- 
lish crime, and why should they bring in 
a French term which was only applicable 
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in France? The chief characteristic of 
the speech of the Home Secretary was 
that he went out of his way to be un- 
compromising — most uncompromising, 
absolutely uncompromising. He hal 
told them that as long as he was Home 
Secretary there was not the slightest 
possibility of one of ‘those gentlemen— 
one of those prisoners—being released. 
Let them hope that in a short time the 
right hon. Gentleman might be made 
a Judge or Lord Chancellor—-that was 
all the ill he (Colonel Nolan) wished 
him! But he did not think the Irish 
people were going to be discouraged— 
they had had previous experience of those 
things. He remembered 21 years ago 
moving at a certain meeting a resolution 
in favour of amnesty, and for the next 
two or three months he was the wickedest 
man in Ireland, if not in the United 
Kingdom ; but within a year the Govern- 
ment opened the doors and let the men 
out. The Home Secretary’s speech he 
really attributed to a political motive. 
Those whom the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was fond of calling the Glad- 
stonian Members were afraid of losing 
some votes in English boroughs be- 
cause they had let out Egan; and 
the Home Secretary, who was a 
clever lawyer but a somewhat inex- 
perienced politician, had thought he 
would secure as many votes as possible 
by making his uncompromising speech. 
Well, his own advice to the Irish people, 
not using the word in a narrow sense, 
but speaking of the Irish people through- 
out the world, was to take a leaf out of 
the Home Secretary’s book and to 
organise on the question, not merely in 
Ireland, but wherever there was an Irish 
voter in England, and not merely in the 
United Kingdom, but in Canada and the 
United States—of course, he meant in a 
constitutional fashion. If they only did 
that, they would very soon see the Home 
Secretary a Judge or a Lord Chancellor 
—the latter for preference, for he was 
afraid that if he became a Judge, ke might 
be a hanging Judge ; whereas, as Lord 
Chancellor, he could not do any harm, 
and his excellent legal qualities could be 
brought into play. What, he asked, was 
the meaning of the word “amnesty”? 
He could not get a French translation 
from the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, but it meant “a forgetting.” What 
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whom the appeal was being made were 
aceused ? It was that of destroying a 
certain number of public buildings, 
Some of them were, no doubt, really en- 
gaged on such projects, which were 
criminal and very wrong. But let hon, 
Members consider other cases of the 
same nature. Did we not ask the United 
States to forget what we did many years 
ago in the same direction, but on a larger 
scale? Did they remember that, in 
1814, the British forces took Washington 
and burned it, with the Capitol and the other 
public buildings ? We were within our 
strict rights ; but, still, it was a disgrace- 
ful act ; and did we want the Americans 
to remember it? No; we wanted an 
amnesty for it. He thought we might 
with advantage take a leaf out of the 
younger nation’s books. Let them re- 
member what the Americans did in their 
great Civil War. They did not, after that 
war, punish one single man as a rebel, 
and they were proud of their conduct. 
The House was told that the offences for 
which the sentences under consideration 
were imposed were not political offences, 
but on that point he did not think the 
Home Secretary—who, he regretted, was 
absent from his place—was honest. The 
right hon. Gentleman was usually ready 
to answer interruptions, but twice he 
(Colonel Nolan) had tried to bring him 
to one point which he would not answer 
—he had asked why the prisoners were 
tried for treason if their offences were not 
volitical. Would any one person in that 
House attempt to say that treason was 
not a political offence? If the crimes of 
which the men were guilty were simply 
crimes against humanity, they should 
have been tried for these crimes ; but the 
Government rather chose to indict them 
for treason, and, by doing so, declared 
practically that the offences were poli- 
tical. If any foreign Government asked 
this country to give upa man for treason, 
would he be surrendered ? The idea 
would not be entertained for a moment ; 
and if the English Government did not 
wish the offences of the men now in 
question to be regarded as political, they 
should not have tried the prisoners for 
treason. An effort might be made to 
draw a distinction between treason and 
treason-felony, but he knew of no essen- 
tial difference between them. All such 
offences came formerly under the law 
of treason, and the Act was only 
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changed 40 years ago, for two reasons : 
in the first place, to simplify proceed- 
ings ; and, in the second, to degrade what 
might be called Irish political crime. The 
change had had a terribly bad effect in 
Ireland, for it had tended to cause 
ordinary crime to be looked on as some- 
thing political in character. Common 
sense declared that any one tried for 
treason-felony was, to all intents and 
purposes, tried for treason. Whatever 
was the character originally of the 
offences under the consideration of the 
House they had been converted by the 
trial into politica! offences, and the men 
who committed them had in consequence 
a very large number of sympathisers 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
Even the very men who most detested 
the crimes which some of those offenders 
had committed now considered that, after 
a certain period of time had expired, 
those crimes ought to be forgotten, and 
the prison doors ought te be opened. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham had made 
a sort of apology for closing the prison 
doors, and the fact would not be forgotten 
by the large Irish population throughout 
the world. The object of the Govern- 
ment in converting the crimes into 
political ones was not hard to find out. 
If the men had been tried for felony, 
they would only have been liable to 10 
years’ imprisonment ; tried for a political 
offence they were liable to imprisonment 
for 20 years, or for life. But the Go- 
vernment, having got theadvantage of 
the longer term, ought not now to say 
that the offences were not political. One 
thing had shocked him very much in the 
= of the right hon. Gentleman the 

ome Secretary. He seemed to think 
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that men were worthy of 20 years’ jm- 
prisonment for having in times gone by 
been associated with the Fenian move- 


ment. This was certainly keeping up 
old scores a long time, and it must not 
be forgotten that Fenianism—to which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave the full 
title of Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
notwithstanding that the thing had been 
dead 20 or 25 years—had been purely a 
political offence. He hoped the Irish 
people all over the world would take 
note of this fact. The Irish people 
abhorred everything connected with 
dynamite, but Fenianism they looked 
upon in quite a different light. They 
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viewed it as an armed insurrection, not 
as a very reasonable movement in itself, 
but certainly as a political offence on a 
par with the rising of the North against 
the Confederate States in America. - 
Though he did not put the question to the 
Home Secretary—for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to have run away whilst 
his speech was being answered—he would 
put it to the English people and the 
Irish people. Were these prisoners to be 
kept in gaol for ever or for the next 12 
years? The hon. Member for Water- 
ford said that Daly would probably die 
in prison if his confinement was con- 
tinued much longer—and as the hon. 
Member had said it it was extremely 
likely to be true. It would not, perhaps, 
be a very unfortunate circumstance for 
Daly, but that it was likely to happen 
was believed in some quarters in Ireland, 
the opinion being entertained that the 
prison authorities were doing their best 
to facilitate the arrival of that happy time. 
[*Oh, oh!”] Well, there were reports 
to that effect throughout a large part of 
Ireland. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary ought 
to be treasured up in every place in 
which Irishmen congregated. He 
had given” them two alternatives : 
either the prisoners were to stay 
in gaol or the Home Secretary must 
leave his official position. He (Colonel 
Nolan) sincerely trusted that the right 
hen. Gentleman might, without much 
delay, have to leave that position. Mr. 
Farndale, whose statement it would seem, 
some attempt had been made to water 
down, still was of opinion that the hombs 
had been planted on Daly, and yet suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries had refused 
even to investigate the facts. He (Colonel 
Nolan) knew the reason of that. They 
feared the frightful scandal for the police. 
He (Colonel Nelan) had in the past been 
accustomed to speeches of a very dif- 
ferent nature from Home Secretaries. 
They usually expressed some little regret. 
Even the late Home Secretary did so, 


, and promised to look into the matter 


somewhat further, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had done nothing of the kind. 
For his own part, he looked on the speech 
as an electioneering one to get English 
votes ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
was bidding for English votes, it was to 
be hoped that Irish votes would also be 
taken into consideration. 
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Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE 
(Sheffield, Attercliffe) said, he had lis- 
tened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, and he 
confessed that while he agreed with his 
conclusions he could not altogether agree 
with the tone of his speech. He could 
not help thinking there must be many 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House who drew the very gravest dis- 
tinction between crime which had a 
political object and crime which had a 
personal object. A man might commit 
an act which was wrong, which was 
criminal, and if he committed it for a 
selfish, personal object he was one type 
of man, but if he committed that act for 
an object of which they might dis- 
approve, but which was not personal to 
himself, but for the sake of a cause which 
he believed in, then he was a different 
type of man. So far as he was able to 
judge, the prisoners on whose behalf the 
House was asked to intervene by voting 
this Amendment were prisoners who, 
however criminal they might be—and he 
did not stand there to defend crime— 
had this to distinguish them from ordi- 
nary criminals, that their acts had been 
those of misguided patriots. [“ Oh, oh !”"} 
He did not wish in any way to withdraw 
what he had said, but he believed he 
should have the agreement of every 
Member of the House when he said that 
no one could more absolutely disapprove 
of and deprecate anything like a resort to 
violence than he did. The House was 
asked to intervene in this matter, and it 
seemed to him it would be a very grave 
evil if it should be thought that pressure 
—political pressure—could be brought to 
bear even for the release of political 
prisoners, and he, for one, could not help 
thinking that those who raised this ques- 
tion in this Debate were not the truest 
friends of the prisoners, on whose behalf 
they pleaded. His position was simply 
this: from what fell from the Home 
Secretary it seemed to him there was no 
ground at present for intervention-for the 
release of any of these prisoners, and still 
less, to his mind, would it be prudent or 
statesmanlike to intervene by reason of 
political pressure. Therefore, while he 
intended to give his vote in support of 
the Home Secretary, he did so not 
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adopting entirely or at all the tone of his 
right hon. Friend’s remarks, but believing, 
as he did, the right hon. Gentleman's 
conclusions were sound, yet hoping, 
nevertheless, that whatever vote they 
might give to-night, they had not finally 
closed the door on these prisoners. 


Sir F. MILNER (Nottingham, Bas- 
setlaw) said, he desired to make a personal 
explanation. As the Home Secretary 
had made some allusion to what he 
called the mysterious way in which the 
Amendment of which he (Sir F. Milner) 
had given notice had been withdrawn he 
wished to explain the reasons which had 
actuated him. He had, in conversation 
with the Home Secretary a few days 
ago, told the right hon. Gentleman of 
kis intention to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, and had said that he should take 
an opportunity to explain why he did so, 
It was, therefore, altogether unnecessary 
for the Home Secretary to look for any 
mysterious cause. Jt had been alleged 
in some newspapers that he (Sir F. 
Milner) had yielded to pressure, either 
from the Leader of the Opposition or 
from some one on the Front Opposition 
Bench, and thus had withdrawn his 
Amendment. This was not so, for on 
the contrary he had every reason to 
expect support from that quarter. His 
reasons for the course he had taken were 
very simple. In the first place, he had 
been very much impressed with the 
Prime Minister’s statement that the 
release of the dynamite prisoners was in 
no sense part of a policy of amnesty, but 
that they had been released solely upon 
the responsibility of the Home Secretary, 
and in accordance with Home Office 
precedent. The right hon. Gentleman 
further gave a solemn assurance that the 
Government would be true to the pledge 
they had made, that on no consideration 
would they attempt to make Party capital 
out of the release of political prisoners. 
Widely as he differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman, and disastrous as he conceived 
the right hon. Gentleman’s policy to be 
to the best interests of the country, as a 
man he held him in the highest honour 
and respect, and he would no more dream 
of doubting the right hon. Gentleman’s 
solemn assertion then he would think of 
flying. That was an ample reason for 
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the withdrawal of his Amendment. 
Another reason why he had withdrawn 
his Amendment was because he wished 
to give the hon. Member for Londonderry 
an opportunity of bringing forward his 
Amendment with regard to the release of 
the prisoners at Gweedore. He would, 
however, say to the Home Secretary that 
it would be better in future, when noted 
criminals were released, that the reasons 
should be given at the time. The release 
of the prisoners without any explanation 
—prisoners convicted of serious crimes— 
had undoubtedly had a disquieting effect 
on the public mind. The Home Secre- 
tary had said he was convinced that 
Egan was not mixed up with the dyna- 
mite conspiracy, but they had heard 
from the late Home Secretary, on the 
9th of August, that he had carefully in- 
quired into the case and saw no reason 
for releasing the man. The next thing 
they heard was that Egan had been set 
at liberty without any reason being given. 
He (Sir F. Milner) testified to the fact 
that public confidence had been rudely 
shaken from the immense number of 
letters he had received from all parts of 
the United Kingdom urging him to press 
his Amendment. Dynamite offences were 
of a nature so atrocious, so cowardly, and 
so utterly inhuman, that it seemed im- 
possible that any clemency should be 
shown to men duly convicted of them. 
Fiends such as these deserved the greatest 
penalty that could be given under the 
law of England, and it would be well 
that it should be known that when life 
senteneés were given, those sentences 
were to be carried out to the bitter end. 
The mere fact of the gravity of the 
crimes of which these men had been con- 
victed made it essential in his opinion, 
for the sake of public confidence, that 
some reason should be given for the 
release. Statements had been made in 
the Press reflecting on the honour of the 
Home Secretary, and the name of another 
gentleman had been dragged in. All 
these things were disquieting, and he 
certainly thought that some method ought 
to be adopted by which, when men con- 
victed of serious crime were released 
before the expiration of their sentences, 
the reason for such’ release could 
be made known. In _ conclusion, 
he begged to say that after listening to 
the Home Secretary's manly and straight- 
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forward speech, he was thoroughly satis« 
fied, and he was quite certain that that 
speech would re-assure not only the 
House but the whole country. 


*Mr.J USTIN M‘CARTHY (Longford, 
N.) : I listened with great pleasure to the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, and 
can cordially endorse every word he said 
in the course of his short and effective 
speech. I agree with him that there was 
something to regret, not so much in the 
substance as in the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. I must say that 
there was something in the tone of that 
speech which suggested the closing of 
the gates of merey with a positive clang. 
I shouid like to have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman in the course of his 
argument some allusion to the case of 
the men tried at Walsall. I should like 
to have heard from him some explanation 
of why, when these terrible crimes are 
committed by foreigners or Englishmen, 
a Judge not known for any feebleness 
of purpose or leniency of sentence 
should declare that he will inflict upon 
them terrible punishment, and gives 
them 10 years’ penal servitude—I 
should like to know, under these cir- 
cumstances, why 20 years or penal 
servitude for life should be the natural 
and inevitable sentence on an Irish 
offender when guilty of a similar offence. 
I should like some explanation from the 
Home Secretary satisfying us and Ireland 
as to that remarkable and, I must say, 
extraordinary distinction. I also thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman was fighting 
against the whole natural law of history 
and of life when he refused to make any 
distinction whatever between political 
and what I may call personal crime. I 
quite submit that the crimes of which 
some of these men were guilty deserve 
exemplary punishment, but I do think 
that the Home Secretary failed to 
show why all the crimes should 
be hashed up together, and all 
subjected to one common and one 
merciless doom. I thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own statement, 
strong and effective and damaging as it 
was, did show a certain difference and 
did suggest certain elements of doubt 
Of course he told us he had gone into 
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the whole question, and acted on his own 
knowledge and information, and was 
certain that the case of these prisoners 
was hopeless. Of course we have to 
accept his assurance. But is it not, 
after all, unsatisfactory that the state- 
ment of a Minister that he is satisfied with 
the private information supplied to him, 
is held to be a sufficient answer to pub- 
lished evidence which shows there is a 
certain difference between the case of 
Daly, for example, and some others? I 
rather expected to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assurance that the time had 
not come for extending mercy to all 
or any of these men ; but I think he went 
a little too far in declaring that they 
would have to suffer to the end of their 
sentences, and that there would be no 
difference made between these men and 
apy other criminals. Even while making 
these criticisms of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I must say I cannot 
think the present time is a most opportune 
or favourable time for bringing forward 
a Motion of this kind. I have not, 
of course, a right, as I have not the 
smallest inclination, to offer counsel to 
the hon. Member for Waterford; but if I 


had been in the least degree entitled to 
do so, I should certainly not have recom- 


mended him to bring forward this 
Amendment just at this time. I could 
have given him many reasons for saying 
the moment was not opportune. It is, 
of course, logically no reason against 
liberating a man that other offences of 
the same kind as his have more recently 
been committed. But when you appeal 
to the House of Commons, or any 
Assembly of this kind composed of men 
of the world, and ask for mercy for a 
prisoner, you do so with more force if you 
ean show that the offence of which he 
was convicted has died out of the world, 
and is almost forgotten. But we cannot 
conceal from ourseives that a certain 
wave of dynamite crime has lately 
passed over a great many countries of 
Europe, and there is a possibility that 
some of its symptoms were lately 
apparent in Ireland. I know that we 
are not entitled to infer for a moment 
that the recent dynamite explosion in 
Dublin was the effect of political con- 
spiracy or crime. We know nothing 
about it. As yet the investigation is 
not concluded. When it is concluded the 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy 
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crime may be shown to have been the work 
of private malice or revenge. If this Motion 
had been delayed until after the investi- 
gation had been concluded, and it had 
been shown that the crime was not 
political, but was an act of private 
vengeance, the case for this Motion 
would have been not so much logically 
as practically and substantially strength- 
ened. Therefore, if I had been in a 
position to advise the hon. Member 
who brought forward this Motion I 
should have said that the time was not 
opportune. The hon. Member who 
brought forward this Motion said he 
was sure he spoke the mind of the vast 
majority of the National feeling in 
Ireland. If we, who represent the 
majority of the people of Ireland, had 
thought this moment was opportune 
we should never have left to any 
other Members of the House what- 
ever—Irish or English—the right 
or the chance of bringing forward 
this Motion. But it is one thing to 
criticise the Motion as inopportune, and 
quite another thing to go against it, or 
even to refuse to support it. We cannot 
refuse to support it. We have supported 
similar measures again and again in this 
House. We, the Nationalist Party, were 
the first to bring forward this whole 
Amnesty Question in this House. It 
was the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) who first raised the ques- 
tion of inquiring into the cases of these 
imprisoned men, What we said then we 
say now. Weutterly condemn crimes of 
violeuce, and especially the kind of crimes 
of which many of these men have been 
found guilty, but we do say there must 
be a distinction drawn, as the hon. 
Member for Sheffield has drawn it, 
between personal and political offences, 
aud we do say the time has nearly 
arrived when we should try once again 
the policy of clemency. I remember 
very well as a young man in one of the 
Galleries of this House listening to Lord 
John Russell on the question of what 
should be done with such conspirators as 
Orsimg and Bernard. Lord John Russell 
said, referring to the bombs of Orsini, 
that there was a certain class of fanatics 
who at the time of every revolution 
would spring up and would not be deterred 
by the dread of any severity from going 
their own wild aud criminal way. W 
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say that the Government, by their severity, 
will not secure themselves against the 
perils presented by different times, and I 
would say you had better try clemency. 
There is a great measure for the first time 
forlreland now to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and for the first time an attempt is 
being made to bring about a true union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
when you have done that, and I hope 
you will accomplish it, I shall be glad if 
you can add an act of grace to it, so that 
for ever we may get rid of the bad feel- 
ing between the two peoples. 

Mr. GANE (Leeds, E.) wished 
very briefly to state the reasons which 
compelled him to oppose the Motion. 
In his constituency there were many 
Irishmen. He knew them well, and was 
able to say that no more kindly 
er generous or loyal section could be 
found in any constituency, and to-night 
in voting against the Amendment he did 
so with a very keen and painful sense of 
the attitude which the Irish themselves 
took on this question. He could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that whilst 
with crimes such as had been discussed 
to-night—murder, for instance—no man, 
whatever his political convictions, could 
sympathise, still, they must have regard 
to those people who were connected in- 
directly with the men who committed 
the crimes, Those people looked at the 
offences through an atmosphere which 
presented them in a different light to 
that in which they were regarded by 
Englishmen. Bearing in mind the 
history of the two countries, and the 
measure of British rule in Ireland in days 
gone by, it was easy to realise how in- 
offensive men could look upon these 
criminals as saviours of their country. 
Having regard, then, to this section of 
Irishmen who were law-abiding, they 
might look at this matter in a somewhat 
kinder way than at first sight they might 
be disposed to regard it. It was not his 
duty to attempt to justify everything the 
Home Secretary had said, the right hon. 
Gentieman being quite capable of taking 
care of himself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was compelled by his official position, 
to look at the question in a colder, drier 
light than perchance any other Member 
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of the Government ; and remembering 
that the right hon. Gentleman had care- 
fully considered the facts of each case, 
and remembering the time at which the 
Motion was brought forward, it was easy 
to understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken up his present attitude as 
a matter of duty. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield had said that if the Govern- 
ment were to yield on this matter it 
might be supposed that they yielded to 
political pressure. If they yielded they 
would be wholly wrong. If for fear of 
having abuse and bad motives imputed 
to them they were to hesitate to do what 
was right it would be mean and base. It 
was quite possible that a stern and 
strong attitude might be taken by the 
Government to-night without “closing 
the doors with a clang,” as the hon. 
Member for North Longford in his 
thoughtful speech said. They had to 
deal in these matters not simply with 
doing a certain thing, but with doing it 
at the proper time. Aithough a certain 
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action might be right in itself it might be 
wrong if done at an inopportune time. 
What they should do was to act in the 
present, leaving the future when it 


became the present to take care of itself. 
In the future something might occur to 
give ground for hope in respect to these 
prisoners ; but, for the present, he, 
occupying an independent position, said 
and believed that the action suggested by 
the Amendment would be harmful and 
would be wrong. These crimes were 
shadows cast by ignorance and misery and 
inaspirit of revenge; but he looked forward 
to a day when the shadows which were 
so dark and so black would be dissipated 
in the light of a better day. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Sir, I regret that I have had some 
difficulty in following the argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down. As far as I understand 
him, he looks forward to a time, and not 
a remote time, when these prisoners shall 
be released. At the same moment he 
tells us that the crimes which they per- 
petrated strike at the very root of civi- 
lised society. Am I wrong in supposing, 
therefore, that he anticipates that these 
persons will be released from the punish- 
ment due to their offences when the 
Home Rule Bill becomes operative, and 
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at the very moment, therefore, when a 
new society is called into being, with re- 
gard to whose foundation he appears to 
entertain very small solicitude indeed ? 


Mr. GANE: There was no question 
of date whatever in my mind. The 
future is the future. By no means can it 
be necessarily inferred that the future 
means to-morrow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
endeavour to dive more deeply into the 
innermost mental condition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I did not rise, 
however, to criticise either the hon. Gen- 
tleman, or, indeed, any speaker who has 
taken part in the Debate. I rose for the 
purpose of expressing my hearty con- 
currence with the speech delivered on be- 
half of the Government to-night by the 
Home Secretary—my hearty concurrence 
in the substance of that speech, and 
my great admiration for the manner of 
the speech. I am sure that it has sel- 
dom fallen to the lot of any Minister of 
the Crown to make his first effort in this 
House under circumstances more difficult, 
and to come out of those circumstances 
with greater honour. The right hon. 
Gentleman has shown himself a master 
of clear statement, a master of eloquence, 
and he has shown himself capable of con- 
ducting the business of his Office in a 
courageous spirit, and of explaining to 
this House, without circumlocution and 
without ambiguity, the principles on 
which he has acted. I make little com- 
plaint of the right hon. Gentleman for 
having, in his able and eloquent speech, 
introduced a certain amount of attack 
upon the principles of the Unionist Party 
for the criticisms which they passed upon 
his action in the country before the House 
met. It was natural that the right hon. 
Gentleman, feeling that he was carrying 
out a difficult and, perhaps, an invidious 
duty with conscientious courage, should 
be sensitive about attacks which he knew, 
and which we now know, to be _ ill- 
founded. But I think the right hon. 
Gentleman should make some allowance 
for the circumstances in which we were 
or What were those circumstances ? 

e had fresh in our own recollection the 


attitude taken up by the Home Rule 
Party in the last six years in the matter of 
crime in Ireland. We had, in the second 
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place, fresh in our mind the recollec- 
tion of that most curious episode in the 
Debate which took place in August last, 
when the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
then an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment, moved an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress which had as its result the trensfer 
of gentlemen who sit on that side to this 
side of the House, and of gentlemen who 
sit here to that side. Having that episode 
fresh in our mind, could we not but en- 
tertain some suspicion that—lI will not 
say a compact—but that an arrangement 
had been made between the gentlemen 
then desirous of obtaining Office and who 
have now succeeded in obtaining Office 
and hon. Members on whose votes that con- 
tinuance in Office from day to day, from 
hour to hour, and from moment to moment 
depends? I entirely agree that the 
quotation made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary from the speech 
of the present Prime Minister is entirely 
consistent, and points, when strictly in- 
terpreted, to the course of policy which 
the Government have most rightly deter- 
mined to pursue. Will it be denied on 
the Ministerial Bench that this was the 
subject of anxious negotiation, under- 
standing, and agreement between them 
on the one side ? 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to quote my 
words ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am going 
to quote them. It was a matter of under- 
standing between the present Govern- 
ment and gentlemen below the Gangway 
on this side, and the Prime Minister was 
very rightly determined not to commit 
his future Home Secretary to any course 
which, after examination, might appear 
to be illegitimate and impossible, but, 
nevertheless, was most anxious to make 
it possible at ali events for the gentlemen 
below the Gangway to say ia Ireland 
that the Government they were support- 
ing was a Government not hostile to the 
policy of amnesty. Then the critics of 
the Home Secretary not only had these 
cireumstances to keep in view, but they 
had the action of the Chief Secretary in 
Ireland, who released, not on ticket-of- 
leave, a man put in prison for a horrible 
murder. I have no doubt that to-night 
or to-morrow the Chief Secretary will do 
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what he has not yet found an opportunity 
to do in the course of the present Debate 
—that is, that he will give us a full and 
complete defence of his action in that 
matter. He will have his chance, and I 
hope he will avail himself of it. Up to 
this moment we have not heard his defence 
on that subject. Not having heard any- 
thing deserving to be described as a 
defence of his action, could we do other- 
wise than look with some suspicion upon 
the action of the Home Secretary in 
letting out two persons who had been 
convicted of participation in dynamite 
outrages? Then, in addition to these 
circumstances, we had the speech which 
has been already quoted with regard to 
the action of the Chief Secretary and the 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman to his 
constituency. For my part, I am ready to 
accept the explanation given by the Home 
Secretary. I am ready to accept his 
statement that the Chief Secretary, when 
he used the word “amnesty,” was not 
thinking of dynamitards or of persons 
convicted of crimes of that sort. But it 
does not come from the explanation given 
what the Chief Secretary had in view, 
what he was thinking of, when he quoted 


the treating of the Communards as sug- 
gesting the policy he desired to see 


carried out in these cases, I admit that 
when we make platform speeches we 
ought not to be too closely questioned as 
to what we mean. If we are able clearly 
to say what we do not mean, that is, 
perhaps, enough. As, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman makes it quite 
clear, as I think he has already done, 
that whatever he did mean he did not 
mean dynamitards, I do not wish to press 
that point any more upon him. I should 
like also an explanation of a letter which 
I have not clearly in my mind now, but an 
extract from which was read by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, who opened this 
Debate. If I understood that extract 
the Chief Secretary appeared to think 
that the release of these so-called politi- 
cal prisoners might be an incident in the 
settlement of the international account 
which his Government, it is understood, 
purposed to make. If they had the 
phrase used by the right hon. Gentleman, 
if the meaning of that phrase be its 
apparent meaning, if the hon. Member 
for Waterford has not misinterpreted 
what the right hon. Gentleman said, it 
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would seem that one of the questions 
accompanying the Home Rule agitation 
is the release of the 14 prisoners. But, 
whether I am in error or not, I wish to 
point out that those who criticised his 
action really had behind them a great 
mass of circumstantial evidence. They 
could not foresee the very decided and 
statesmanlike tone he would take on this 
matter; and J am sure everybody who 
has criticised him will be delighted, for 
in his speech to-night he has confessed 
publicly and in the face of day that they 
misinterpreted his action and did injus- 
tice to his motives. On the first night 
of the Session I read a quotation from a 
speech by the hon. Member for Cork 
City. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork City) : Per- 
haps I may be permitted to say that the 
quotation made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was incomplete, misleading, and al- 
together unfair. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is quite 
possible, but I did my best. I got it 
from The Freeman's Journal. But as 
the hon. Gentleman has challenged me I 
will re-read the quotation, and at a later 
period he will be able to supplement it, 
and tell us in what particular it was mis- 
leading and in what incorrect. He is re- 
ported to have said— 

“TI myself was engaged "—— 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Read the pre- 
ceding sentence. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
got the preceding sentence. I am looking 
to the hon. Gentleman’s speech to supply 
it; but I shall be surprised if the pre- 
ceding sentence materially qualifies what 
follows. It is— 

“T myself was engaged in very urgent corre- 
spondence with the Home Secretary as to the 
cases of John Daly and James Egan, as to 
whom I have a very strong feeling, and I 
entertained a very strong hope of a satisfactory 
conclusion at the very moment at which a 
diabolical explosion came to darken those 
unfortunate men’s chance of liberty.” 


The inference I drew from that state- 
ment was that there had been a corre- 
spondence between the hon. Member and 
the Home Secretary, and I also inferred 
that, rightly or wrongly, the hon. 
Gentleman drew from the letters of the 
Home Secretary something in the nature 
of a hope that those men would be 
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released, and I inferred, in the third place, 
that the correspondence was of such a 
character that the hon. Gentleman was 
led to believe that the Home Secretary’s 
refusal to release those men was due not 
to the merits of their cases, but to the 
fact that a dynamite explosion had just 
taken place at Dublin Castle. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN: That was my 
inference, not that of anybody else. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am quoting 
the hon. Member, and not anybody else. 
‘We now learn from the Home Secretary 
that nothing passed between him and 
any of the Irish Members which could, 
in the Home Secretary’s opinion, lead to 
any inference of that kind. I cannot 
believe, after the speech we have heard 
to-night, that the cause of that mistake 
was the ambiguity of the tone of the 
Home Secretary’s letters—unless he 
writes very much worse than he speaks 
there could be no possible mistake as to 
his meaning. I am, therefore, driven to 
the conclusion either that the hon. 
Member for Cork City is incapable of 
interpreting a plain letter in its plain 
sense, or else that it is so important to 
him to make the Irish people believe that 
he has the Home Secretary in his pocket, 
and that he is carrying on some kind of 
successful negotiation with the Home 
Secretary for the release of these men, 
that his natural lucidity of mind is over- 
clouded, and he cannot even interpret the 
incisive style of the right hon. Gentleman 
with whom he is corresponding. So 
much for the hon. Member for Cork. I 
hope he will give us the rest of his 
speech which qualifies the portion which 
I have quoted. I now come to the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, who, I under- 
stand, from the interruption he has just 
made, desires to offer an explanation to 
the House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford to-night stated 
that he had read in some report, which I 
have not myself seen, a speech of the 
hon. Meniber for East Mayo, in which 
that hon. Gentleman referred to under- 
standings and agreements between himself 
and his Party, on the one hand, and the 
Government on the other, which would 
lead to the release of these 14 dyna- 
mitards. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Mr. DILLON: There is not the 
slightest foundation for that statement, 
nor did the hon. Member for Waterford 
say anything of the kind. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Perhaps I 
should explain. The quotation I made 
was from a report in The Freeman's 
Journal, from which it appeared that 
the hon. Member for East Mayo said he 
had upon every possible opportunity 
publicly demanded assurances from the 
Government upon the questions of the 
details of the Home Rule Bill, the release 
of the prisoners, and the reinstatement 
of the evicted tenants, and that he had 
had agreements, understandings, and 
undertakings from the Government. 


*Mr. DILLON: With refereace to 
that quotation, the whole context of my 
speech clearly indicated that the “ agree- 
ments, understandings, and _  under- 
takings” had reference to the evicted 
tenants and certain points in the Home 
Ruie Bill. I desire to add that neither 
I, nor, so far as I know, any Member of 
my Party, had any understanding with 
the Home Secretary as to the release of 
those prisoners, beyond the public state- 
mevt made in this House by the Prime 
Minister, after hearing which the Party 
with whom I act and the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford and his friends 
voted for the Ministry now in power. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
want to criticise the explanation of the 
hon. Member, and I have no doubt the 
understandings, agreements, and under- 
takings he spoke of were in reference 
to the evicted tenants and the Home 
Rule Bill, and that, so far as the present 
Government are concerned, no expecta- 
tion or hope was held out to him with 
regard to the dynamitards. I am glad 
to hear that statement made clearly in 
this House, because certainly I have 
interpreted the whole tenour of the 
public speeches made in Ireland on this 
subject in a very different sense, and I 
believe the hon, Gentleman did intend 


the Irish people to suppose that in 
supporting this Government they were 
supporting what was declared to be one 
of the most cardinal elements of their Pro- 


gramme. I now understand that is not 
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the case, and I entirely and fully accept 
the disclaimer of the hon. Gentleman. I 
pass from that subject to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, who, if I 
understood him rightly, agreed with the 
substance but disagreed with the tone, 
not the manner—no one could disagree 
with the manner. He liked the substance, 
but he objected to the tone of the Home 
Secretary's speech. I find it utterly 
impossible to picture to myself the frame 
of mind of the hon. Member unless he 
belongs to that curious class of politicians 
who are perfectly ready to do and express 
anything so long as what they do is 
expressed in an amount of sentimental 
verbiage which always makes it im- 
possible to say what really is the in- 
tention of the speaker. That is a school 
of oratory for which I have no admiration. 
It is not the school of oratory to which the 
Home Secretary belongs, and I think 
the House should be grateful to him for 
the fact that he did not leave a singie loop- 
hole by which what he expressed could be 
misinterpreted or misunderstood. The 
Home Secretary, in language of admirable 
force and lucidity, exposed the hollow- 
ness of the pretence by which a distine- 
tion is drawn between political and 
non-political crime. He showed us— 
personally, I may say, I did not require 
any convincing—that whatever the 
motive of these men might be, to 
describe their offence as political in 
the sense of affording any mitigation 
of their acts was a hollow pretence. 
But that view did not meet with the 
approval of the hon. Member for Sheffield. 
The hon. Member is of opinion that the 
dynamitards were misguided patriots, 
and as such deserved some special 
treatment at the hands of those 
responsible for advising the Crown in 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 
I am glad that the Home Secretary has 
not given in to any absurd theories of 
that kind. He stated that he would 
never, a8 far as he was concerned, extend 
the prerogative of mercy to persons who 
desire to carry out political objects by in- 
timidation. I could not help, when he 
used that phrase, casting my mind 
back 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortry, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : It was not “ intimi- 
dation !” but “ terrorism.” 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will take 
it as “terrorism.” I could not help casting 
my mind back to the Debates we had on 
Irish crime during the past five or six 
years, and I could not help wishing that 
the right hon. Gentleman had given his 
services to the cause with which he evi- 
dently in his heart sympathised, the 
cause of law and order in Ireland, If he 
could have spoken in the Debates on the 
Crimes Act and on the administration of 
Ireland as he spoke to-night, if he could 
have exposed with the same scathing 
eloquence, the futility of those argu- 
ments by which an endeavour was made 
to excuse persons in Ireland guilty of 
terrorism on the ground that they 
were politicians aiming at a_ poli- 
tical object we should have had 
an ally whose value could not be 
over-stated. I confess I am glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman has even at 
this late hour delivered himself of such 
bold and clear utterances upon this ques- 
tien, and I congratulate his Party and 
the country upon having the services of 
a politician who knows his own mind, at 
all events, upon the questions with 
which as Home Secretary he has to 
deal. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has passed an extraordinary 
eulogium generally on himself and on his 
Party for the firmness of their conduct 
and their determination. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
said anything of the kind. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: By inference, 
at all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that nothing would deter them, under 
any circumstances, from insisting upon & 
thorough indication of the law. But, 
Sir, as I listened my mind went back to 
about seven years ago, to the occasion of 
the famous Maamtrasna Debate, when Iwas 
supporting a Government,as I am support- 
ing a Government now, but it was a Tory 
Government then. And why were we 
supporting the Tory Government ‘then ? 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has no doubt with some clever- 
ness done the present Home Secretary 


I never 


the disservice of complimenting him, 
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But then, as now, the case of Ireland 
and Irish criminals was under discussion. 
A Government had been ejected from 
Office, and ejected from Office by the 
Irish votes. Ah, those Irish votes ; they 
are appalling until you come to require 
them, and the Party in possession of 
them is always denounced with that kind 
of attack you deliver on criminals who 
are in the possession of your booty. 
What was the case in relation to these 
Maamtrasna murders? The Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. 
Harrington) had gone down to the 
district where the murders occurred—the 
most terrible crimes ever committed in 
Ireland—where a whole family of six or 
eight human beings were “in one red 
burial blent.” The Member for the Har- 
bour Division, with great skill and 
acumen, laid his hand on a most terrible 
blot in connection with the conviction of 
the prisoners. He brought the matter 
forward, and he was supported by the 
late Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), by the then right hon. Member 
for Chatham (Sir John Gorst), and by 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill). Well, 
the Tory Government came into Office, 
and on a certain Friday night—I well 
remember it—down came the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Lord who is now the Duke of 
Devonshire to make a thrilling attack 
upon the Government of the day, the 
Leader of which was the present right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol (Sir 
M. Hicks Beach), for their action in 
regard to the Irish criminals. And what 
was the tone of defence adopted by the 
nobie Lord the Member for Paddington, 
who was then Secretary for India ? Was 
it the tone which we have just now heard 
from the Leader of the Opposition ? 
Where was the nobility of Tory 
principle then? Why, Sir, if we had 
succeeded at that General Election in 
giving the Government a majority of one, 
every one of those alleged murderers, 
whose hands it was said reeked with 
the blood of human beings, would be 
waiking free to-day through Con- 
naught. I do not say for a moment 
that the Members of the Government 
came to a wrong conclusion when they 
say they are determined to keep the 
prisoners in gaol. But when I hear the 
Mr. T, M. Healy 
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declaration of the Home Secretary, that 
—— are to be kept in gaol for ever, 

remember that the “for ever” of a 
Ministry is never long. I heard Mr, 
Cross, and Mr. Bruce before him, refusing 
to release the Fenian prisoners, but as 
time wore away the memory of their 
crimes, most of these prisoners, as Mr, 
Parnell boasted, were released by the Tory 
Party. What did the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington on the occasion 
the attack was made on the Tory Party 
for their action in relation to the 
Maamtrasna prisoners. He said— 

“We will be foredoomed to failure if we go 
out of our way unnecessarily to assume one jot 
or title of responsibility for the acts of the late 
Administration. It is only by divesting our- 
selves of all responsibility for the action of the 
late Government, and by taking the free 
responsibility of our own action, that we can 
in to arrive aj a successful issue in the task 

ore us, 


What is the moral to be drawn from 
that ? It is this : Do not let the Liberal 
Party be fooled by the praises of the 
Leader of the Tory Party. I venture to 
say that if we could transfer to the 
Leader of the Opposition our 70 votes in 
the morning, and put him into Office 
again, John Daly would be liberated the 
day after to-morrow. But the right 
hon. Gentleman may say we did not 
release the Maamtrasna prisoners. No, 
Sir, because we were not able to deliver 
the goods. We cast our votes at the 
General Election for the Tory Party, 
but it so happened in the chance of the 
day that the Tory Party with our votes, 
and the Liberal Party without them, 
were exactly level, so the Tory Party 
having failed on the sweet string of 
clemency to Ireland tried the harsher 
basso of coercion. When I hear these 
well-worn appeals to the cause of 
justice and law and order, and to all 
those fiatulent considerations which we 
are tired of hearing in this House, know- 
ing the Tory Party only too well, I say 
again, that if in the morning we could 
have any transaction with them, their 
considerations for law and order would 
not stop for five minutes their releasing 
John Daly. But, Sir, I have simply 
risen for the purpose of saying that I 
hope the Liberal Party will take a 
common-sense view of this matter. 
Praises from a Tory ex-Minister ought 
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to sound very strangely in the ear of a 
Minister of the Liberal Party. I would 
endeavour to deserve their hatred and 
dislike, and that ought to be the true 
view of the Liberal Party to take on 
this and every other issue. I hope the 
Government, es a whole, will take to 
heart the view of the matter presented 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. Justin McCarthy) 
as to the distinction to be 
drawn in this case between the 
sentences in the case of the Walsall 
prisoners and the sentences in the case 
of the Irish prisoners. I think that 
is an important point, and that it should 
be pressed home again and again. 
Let me say, too, that I feel sure that 
Magistrates and Judges would be more 
merciful in regard to long sentences if 
they had any idea of the punishment in- 
volved. I do not believe that the Leader 
of the Opposition himself would in his 
heart be entirely unsympathetic if he really 
had any knowledge of what he had, 
through his Removables, condemned the 
Irish Members to—if he had any know- 
ledge of what was implied by being locked 
within prison walls and subjected to the 


discipline of the ordinary convict prison. 


These persons were convicted at a 
moment of panic, at a time the Dynamite 
Act had been passed, and when some 
terrible explosions had occurred. But 
would anyone say that a man like John 
Daly, a man of passionate feelings, if 
guilty of the acts of which he was con- 
victed, was more to be condemned than, 
say, the Prime Minister, who endeavoured 
to inflame large sections of this country 
into civil war ; would aay one say that a 
man in a hopeless and desperate frame of 
mind trying to redress-the wrongs of his 
country, is as bad, from any point of view, 
as a man who, to serve political ends, had 
said that in the case of Parliament pass- 
ing a particular measure, “ Ulster would 
fight and Ulster would be right?” For 
my part, I think the action of Lord 
Salisbury on the whole was,from a moral 
point of view, as essential as that of the 
man who laid the dynamite fuses which 
led to those explosions, Daly, at any 
rate, was an unselfish enthusiast ; he had 
not £5,000 a year to gain by change of 
Government. Hon. Gentlemen who 
make these tirades of law and order had 
all something to gain. Daly had nothing 
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to gain ; and if he did what he was charged 
with, and if the other prisoners did what 
they were charged with, I say their 
motives were exactly the same motives 
which you have applauded in Frenchmen, 
in Germans, and in Italians. I think that 
a favourable moment has not been 
selected for bringing forward this Motion ; 
but whether that be so or not, so far as our 
opinion goes, we think that the time has 
arrived when a merciful consideration 
should be given to the case of those men, 
and whether a Liberal Home Secretary 
or a Tory Home Secretary is in Office, it 
is absurd to tell us in this enlightened 
period. of the 19th century that 
these men are to be kept in prison for the 
term of their natural lives. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I wish, Sir, 
to make an explanation. The hon. and 
learned Member who has just spoken has 
used some expressions, I think through 
an inadvertence, which I wish to set 
right. He spoke of the Maam- 
trasna prisoners as men whose hands 
were reeking with the blood of 
their victims. I am sure he used that 
expression through inadvertence. The 
strength of the case of the Maamtrasna 
prisoners was that there had been a 
failure of justice and that innocent men 
had been convicted. I would, therefore, 
be sorry that any remarks of the hon, 
and learned Member—made, I am sure, 
inadvertently—should have the effect of 
prejudicing the future consideration of 
their case. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, he could not allow the Division 
to be taken without expressing his 
opinion of the action of the Government. 
He wished, first, to say that he did not 
wonder at the action the Government had 
taken. In fact, he would have been sur- 
prised had the Home Secretary delivered 
a different speech from the one he had 
delivered, considering that the right hon. 
Gentleman was backed up and supported 
by the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin McCarthy) and the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy), who had 
nothing but words of condemnation for 
the bringing forward of this Amendment. 
He did not deny that these hon. Members 
were within their right in criticising the 
action of other Nationalist Members from 
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Ireland in initiating this Debate, but he 
did deny that those hon. Members were 
entitled to encourage the Government to 
treat the Amendment as it had been 
treated, by declaring in the House, on 
behalf of the people they represented in 
Ireland, that this was not the time for a 
discussion on the question of amnesty. 
The blame would not be put on the 
shoulders of the Home Secretary ; but 
when the friends of John Daly and the 
other imprisoned men in Ireland read the 
Debate, they would put the blame on the 
shoulders of those Irish Representatives 
who had encouraged the Government to 
treat the question of amnesty lightly by 
treating it lightly themselves, not only in 
Ireland, but in the House of Commons. 
He thought, while listening to the speech 
of the Home Secretary, that he was 
suffering from an optical delusion ; that 
the Home Secretary he saw and heard 
was not a Liberal Home Secretary, but a 
Tory Home Secretary. He declared 
that the speech of the Home Secretary, 
both in tone and substance, reminded 
him forcibly of the speech delivered by 
the Home Secretary of the late Govern- 
ment with this difference: that un- 


doubtedly the late Home Secretary spoke 
with some feeling and sympathy ; that 


he treated their demands with some 
degree of fairness and good nature, 
whereas from the Liberal Home Secretary 
they had received very scant courtesy 
indeed. The hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. J. MeCarthy) had said he 
did not find fault with the substance of 
the Home Secretary’s speech so much as 
with itstone. He wasan humble Member 
of the House, and he belonged to a Party 
which was in a small minority in the 
House ; but, unlike the Member for North 
Longford, he took the greatest possibie 
exception not only to the tone, but to 
the substance of the speech of the 
Home Secretary. What was the sub- 
stance of that speech? It was that, 
under no circumstances whatever that 
could be conceived, or that could arise, 
would the right hon. Gentleman open 
the doors of the prisons to these men, and 
that they were to be treated harsher than 
even the commonest criminals were 
treated. The hon. Member for North 
Longford also complained that the time 
was not opportune for the discussion. 
He had been a Member of the House for 
Mr. William Redmond 


{COMMONS} 





10 years, and his experience was that if 
Irish Members had taken the advice so 
frequently tendered them about the 
inopportuneness of the time for. intro- 
ducing Irish questions to the notice of 
the House, Irish affairs would have been 
seldom under discussion, and Ireland 
would have got very little satisfaction, 
He had no doubt that Mr. Parnell, when 
he supported the amnesty movement of 
20 years ago, was often told that he was 
inopportune, and that he should wait for 
a more favourable time. But Mr. Par- 
nell did not take that advice, and the 
result was that an hon. Member who 
would take the Oath for one of the divi- 
sions of Cork on the following day was 
released from prison. As long as he 
(Mr. W. Redmond) was in the House 
he would consider as an opportune time 
for the consideration of Irish grievances 
the first time and every time. It was in- 
disputable that the overwhelming mass 
of the Irish people regarded these men 
as political prisoners. They had been 
told by the hon. Member for North 
Longford that his Party had spoken on 
behalf of Ireland. No doubt they spoke 
on behalf of the great majority of the 
constituencies, but he would invite any 
Member who thought that this amnesty 
question was not near the heart of the 
Irish people to visit any great centre in 
Ireland—Dublin, Limerick, or any other 
great centre—and he would be able to 
judge for himself. It could not be denied 
that in this matter the followers of 
Mr. Parnell spoke the true views of 
the Irish Nationalists. He said here, 
and he had said it before thou- 
sands of people in Ireland, that he 
had the greatest admiration for the 
motives which induced the action of 
John Daly and his fellow-prisoners. 
[* Hear, hear! ”] He might be told that 
they committed the most horrible crime ; 
but crime begot crime, and he said that 
these men, horrible as their methods of 
action might be, were the outcome of the 
system of government in Ireland. The 


Answer to Her 


‘whole meaning of the Home Rule move- 


ment was that the past government of 
Ireiand had been based upon injustice 
and upon despotism, which they were 
going to remove. He maintained 
that, in considering the case of these 
men, they were bound to consider the 
circumstances of the country and the 
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nature of the Government under which 
they lived. He could not for the life of 
him understand the attitude of any 
Member of the House who was a believer 
in Home Rule in refusing to recognise 
that these men were the direct outcome 
of the evil system of Government which, 
by Home Rule, they were going to sweep 
away. He would like to call attention 
to the very serious state of affairs which 
would oceur in Ireland if one of these 
men were to die in prison, which would 
be understood when they recollected the 
ease of poor P. W. Nally, who died in 
prison within a very short time of the 
period for his release. The Irish people 
were shocked and filled with indignetion 
when they heard the fate of that young 
man, and he asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to get up and say what he 
thought would be his task of governing 
Ireland if to-morrow morning he had to 
return to Dublin with the news in the 
papers that John Daly was dead. He 
could not see what on earth they had to 
gain by continuing to punish those men. 
Surely the power, honour, and glory of 
England would not be enhanced by this 
policy of viudictive revenge, for it was 
nothing else. He believed the Irish 
people would not be satisfied with any 
settlement, the price of which was that 
these men were to wear out their lives 
for 20 years more in penal servitude. 
The word “amnesty” had never been 
used in Ireland except in immediate con- 
nection with the release of political 
prisoners. People came to the conelusion, 
when the Chief Secretary came into 
power, that he would release these 
prisoners, and there would undoubtedly 
be a feeling of dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment at the decision in Ireland, 
Until the last moment he had hoped 
there might have been some basis of 
understanding on this matter between 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and themselves, 
and that the men might be released at 
some time, but to-night even that hope 
had been destroyed. The best proof of 
the tone of the Home Secretary's speech 
was to be found in the fact that while 
two Liberal Members behind him got up 
to condemn the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party opposite had nothing but 
smiles and praises for him. That wasa 
bad sigu, and he, for one, would rather 
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see the Liberal Home Secretary cheered 
by Liberal Members than rely for such 
encouragement as he had received from 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
supported amnesty for two reasons: in 
the first place, he said that these prisoners 
ought te be released because they had 
suffered enough ; and, in the next place, 
he said that whatever these men did the 
English drove them to it. It was 
shirking the question to admit Ireland 
had been badly governed, and 
at the same time to refuse to show any 
clemency or mercy to the men who had 
been driven into those deeds by the 
Government which they admitted to be 
bad. He wanted to know of the Home 
Secretary how it was that the Walsall 
dynamiters only received 10 years as the 
maximum punishment, when these men 
received penal servitade for life? He 
also wanted to know from the Home 
Secretary whether it was not a fact that 
John Daly had been twice brought to 
the point of death by having been given 
poison for medicine in prison, and whether 
he ought not, therefore, to have his sen- 
tence cut short ? Certainly some mitiga- 
tion of punishment ought to be made to 
make up to Daly for the suffering which 
was imposed upon him by the careless- 
ness of a prison official. So long as he 
was in this House he would do all in his 
power to keep the cases of these men 
well before the Government; and if he 
could not get the Government to release 
them, it certainly would not be for want 
of energy on his part. The right bon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary might 
take it from him—and he had always 
tried to do the right hon. Gentleman 
justice—that deep down in the hearts of 
the Irish people was the conviction that 
no settlement between Ireland and Eng- 
land could be, or ought to be, satisfactory 
or final to either country unless these 
men were released. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had remarked that he and the Irish 
people could not regard the gift of Home 
Rule to Ireland as a completion of the 
obligations of this country to Ireland 
unless at the same time these men were 
released. With that remark he was dis- 
posed to agree. The Irish Members, of 
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course, having sympathy with men in 
prison whom they regarded as political 
prisoners, were obliged to champion their 
acts in this House; but the present 
Government and the Liberal Party had 
an additional, and even a more serious 
duty before them, and they would be 
obliged to regard the struggle for Home 
Rule as the main question now. He 
agreed with the Member for North Long- 
ford that this was really an inopportune 
time for bringing this question before the 
House, and he wished to vindicate, if 
necessary, not only the substance of what 
the Home Secretary had said, but also 
his tone. As he understood it, the Home 
Secretary’s duty was a judicial one, to 
inquire into the possible innocence or 
guilt of the prisoners. His right hon. 
Friend held one of the most important 
offices of the State, and he had assured 
them that he had given the closest personal 
attention to every individual case, and 
he had come to the conclusion that there 
was no case in which there could be any 
doubt as to the criminality of these men 
from the judicial standpoint. As he 
understood it, the duty of the Home 
Secretary ended there. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway had reminded 
them of what was done in America by 
the Northern States, when: the amnesty 
was given for the crimes of the South. 
But that was done in a certain order. 
The supremacy of the American Federal 
Government had been re-established; and 
after that had been done then came, with 
propriety, the amnesty to which the right 
hon. Member had referred. He believed 
this House, with the consent of the 
whole of the English, Scotch, and Welsh 
people, would in @ue time—and, he hoped, 
at no distant time—be able to settle this 
question without inquiry into the crimi- 
nality of these men, and as a question of 
amnesty purely. They would then be 
able to see an entire settlement, and the 
re-establishment of happy relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. He 
begged to assure every Irish Member in 
that House that he was longing for the 
time when, with the concurrence of the 
English people, as well as the Irish 
people, clemency could be shown; but 
at the present time there was im- 
posed upon them a political necessity to 
proceed with the work before them. 


Mr. Illingworth 
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Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) said, 
he did not want to give a vote that night 
without stating shortly his reasons for 
doing so. He, for one, was very sorry 
to hear the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, and he 
thought many Members on his side of 
the House were sorry to hear it. The 
speech of the Home Secretary was 
applauded by hon. Members opposite, 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester, because the 
right hon. Gentleman remembered the 
somewhat sympathetic speech which was 
made by the late Home Secretary, and 
which left it open to the Conservative 
Party to give an amnesty on a future 
occasion—possibly in one or two years 
hence. The right hon. Gentleman 
applauded the Home Secretary because 
the Home Secretary said he would never 
exercise his power of mercy for these 
offences. With regard to the means 
whereby the convictions were obtained, 
it certainly seemed to him that that was 
not an immaterial matter. It had been 
said that in every case the men were 
tainted with the crime of dynamite. 
He agreed that cruel crimes like these 
ought to be treated with the utmost 
severity, and the public should be pro- 
tected not only against such outrages, 
but also against the terror which they 
caused. But these offences, terrible and 
cruel as they were, were none the less 
political offences, and he thought it was, 
to say the least of it, a mistake on the 
part of the Home Secretary to press the 
cases against these men as he had done, 
After all, punishment ought only to be 
preventive and not vindictive, and there 
had never been a single case, so far as 
he knew, in any country where any 
dynamite prisoner who had been let 
loose, had ever returned to the particular 
crime for which he had been sent to 
prison, and if these men should be am- 
nestied they would he all known to the 
police and it would be almost impossible for 
them ever to offend again in a similar 
way. If the Government would only 
put this matter on the ground of mercy, 
and of mercy alone, he would admit that 
the men were guilty, and say that ten 
years penal servitude was quite enough 
punishment, and would order their release, 
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he thought their action would be univer- 
sally approved. 

Dr. J. E. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green) said, so far 2s he was in a position 
to speak for his fellow-countrymen, and 
he certainly was in a position to speak 
for the citizens of Dublin, he thanked 
the hon. Member who had last sat 
down as well as the hon. Member for 
Leeds, for the sympathetic speeches 
they had made, and which went some 
distance, at all events, to neutralise the 
supercilious and callous address with 
which the Home Secretary had replied to 
the Member for Waterford. No one who 
had listened to that speech, and had 
followed the subsequent Debate, especially 
when he had heard the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition, could have any 
doubt whatever where the Home Secre- 
tary found his inspiration. His speech 
was redolent with rancour towards those 
for whom he professed a_ skin-deep 


affection—namely, the Irish people, and 
he tendered all his sympathy to the 
Gentlemen who sat beneath him there 
for that speech, and he asked thém to 


return to their constituents in Ireland 
with the answer they had received in 
that House. The hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), taking his 
key-note from the Member for North 
Longford: (Mr. McCarthy), had referred 
to the inopportuneness of the time for 
raising this question. But there 
never was a time when questions 
relating to Jreland were brought 
forward, no matter how burning or press- 
ing they might be—that they were 
not met with the same ery. Let him 
say that he protested against the name 
“dynamitard” being attached to these 
prisoners. They were not dynamiters, 
nor were they tried as _ such. 
They were tried as Irish Nationalists 
fighting their country’s cause, and 
no matter how fanatical, criminal or 
mistaken their course, the crime for 
which they were convicted was a poli- 
tical erime. None of these political 
offenders had died in prison, but that 
was no thanks to any section on either 
side of the House who had ever repre- 
sented Her Majesty’s Government. How- 
ever, two of these men had died imme- 
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diately after their liberation, and it was 
clear that their death was the result of the 
treatment to which they had been sub- 
jected in prison. He (Dr. Kenny) had 
officially to inquire into the death of 
J. W. Nally, and although in the later 
years of his imprisonment there was 
no exception to be taken to Nally’s 
treatment, he would say that had 
Naily been liberated, as he might have 
been, lhe would have been alive 
to-day. He was bound to say that what- 
ever might have been wanting in 
the speech of the hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. McCarthy) to give com- 
fort to the Home Secretary must have 
been supplied by the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition. He begged to tell the 
Member for Longford that a speech plead- 
ing the inopportuneness of the demand 
now made was not the tone or the method 
which characterised the man in whose 
place the hon. Member claimed to stand, 
It was not by listening to the ery of in- 
opportuneness or methods of that kind 
that the late Mr. Parnell had brought the 
Irish Question so near its fulfilment. 
The Member for Longford delivered his 
speech with whispering humbleness, and 
he had told them that he found no fault 
with the tone or the substance of the 
Home Secretary’s reply to the demand 
made on behalf of these prisoners. What 
was the substance of the reply? That, 
until 20 years had passed, no considera- 
tion would be given to the cases of those 
who had already spent nearly 10 years of 
their life in prison. Was that what the 
Member for Longford was satisfied with ? 
He asked the hon. Member to return to 
North Longford and tell his constituents 
that this was the substance of the reply 
with which he had expressed himself so 
satisfied. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham early in the evening 
had spoken as if he had a brief for Mr. 
Farndale, and lad made a statement 
which was. entirely misleading. The 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to 
discredit the case made for Daly, but his 
contribution to the Debate had, in reality, 
gone to give greater probability to that 
case. They had got from the Home 
Secretary a non possumus as to the miti- 
gation of the sentences or treatment of 
these unfortunate men. Now, no one 
who had read the Report of the Royal 
Commission, which sat to consider this 
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question of prison treatment, and especi- 
ally Daly’s statement, could help coming 
to a conclusion that a system of petty 
persecution, unworthy of any nation, had 
been carried on towards these men. 
Would the Home Secretary say that that 
system of mean and petty persecution 
which had led to the breakdown of Daly, 
and must ultimately lead to his death, 
would be put anend to? As to the 
question of the non possumus of any 
Government, the Irish people had heard 
that over and over again, and Ministers 
far stronger than the Home Secretary, 
had had to withdraw from the non possu- 
mus. The tenure of the Treasury Bench 
was not permanent, and the time would 
come when the note of the right hon. 
Gentleman would change, and they 
should hear no more of the non possumus. 
It might be that that Debate would not 
result in the immediate release of these 
unhappy men, but he hoped, at any rate, 
that it would eventuate in something like 
humane treatment being extended to 
them. He appealed to the Home 
Secretary to say that the mean and petty 
persecution he had referred to should ro 
longer continue, but that immediate 
action should at once be taken to secure 
the better treatment of these political 
offenders. 


Coronet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I have no intention of making a 
speech to the House. I simply wish to 
state how the Party to which I belong 
intend to vote. We intend to support 
Her Majesty's Government, and with 
regard to the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary, I think it has conclusively proved 
this: that he does not yet understand 
the Irish Question. In his estimation 
these dynamitards are not incarcerated as 
political offenders. Hon. Members from 
Irelaud say they are political offenders. 
I entirely agree with them. Dynamite 
bas always been part of the Nationalist 
policy, and, Sir, it is because the Nation- 
alist policy and the dynamite policy 
absolutely coincide that the House will 
easily understand some of the objections ; 
at any rate, that we have to Home Rule. 
We have learned to-night that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian introduces his Home Rule 
Bill, he cannot, at any rate, say that that 

Dr. J. E. Kenny 
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Home Rule Bill will have the effect of 
conciliating the Irish people. Home 
Rule plus dynamite would conciliate the 
Irish people ; Home Rule with dynami- 
tards left languishing in English gaols 
will not conciliate the Irish people, 
therefore the House will understand that 
we, at any rate, have had some justifica- 
tion in opposing a poticy which will 
place these dynamitards, if they were let 
loose from English prisons, probably in 
a very distinguished position in the first 
Home Rule Parliament. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
397.—(Division List, No. 5.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. O’ Neill.) 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. V. Harcovrr, 
Derby): I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will allow the Debate to be continued, 


so that we may, if possible, conclude the 
Address this week. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman who is at present leading 
the House appears to forget the ordi- 
nary reasons why the House suspends the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule. It has always 
been extremely inconvenient that an 
important Debate should be thrown over 
to another day when it is nearing con- 
clusion, and when it is possible to obtain 
a Division, and in such circumstances in 
order that a Division might be obtained, 
it has been customary to suspend 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule. But I now 
gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he actually proposes at 
twenty minutes to 1 o'clock in the 
morning to continue this Debate. [ Cries 
of “ Walsall!” “ Coercion! ” aud “ It’s our 
turn now!”] Hon. Members below the 
Gangway seem to be influenced by so 
many conflicting reminiscences that it is 
difficult for me to pursue my argument ; 
but I wish to say this : the right hon. 
Gentleman desires us to initiate a new 
Debate at twenty minutes to 1 o'clock. 
Is the Debate an unimportant one? I 
venture to say it is a most important 
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one, as it involves the credit, the admini- 
strative credit, of one of the most 
important Members of the Government, 
and on which that right hon. Gentle- 
man will be cailed upon to defend him- 
self from attacks that have been made 
upon him. The hon, Member who has 
the next Amendment on the Paper is 
asked to begin his speech at a quarter to | 
o'clock, or, when it can only be imperfectly 
considered by the House, and when it 
cannot be adequately reported. Do the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Government 
Benches not want it reported? We 
might conjecture that they consider it 
their duty to burke Debate, but I doubt 
whether the course they are pursuing 
will neither conduce to the rapid des- 
patch of business in this House, or to 
the credit’ and honour of the Irish 
Administration. The Government do 
not appear to remember the course of the 
Debate. 
did not commence on the first day of 
the meeting of Parliament until after 
dinner, and there was accordingly only 
a short half-night Debate. On the day 
following, Wednesday, there was a half- 
day’s Debate, the House adjourning the 
Debate at 3 o'clock to proceed with 
other business. On Thursday the De- 
bate was pretty long. On Friday, a 
good portion of the evening was 
occupied with the discussion on 
Writs, and then an Amendment was 
moved by a n. Member who is an 
ardent supporter of the Government. 
The discussion on that occupied the 
remainder of the sitting. and also the first 
part of the Monday sitting. The rest of 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday were 
occupied by three Amendments, two 
of which were moved by Unionist Mem- 
bers, and one by a Labour Member, 
who is attached, I believe, to neither 
party. This evening has been devoted 
to an Amendment moved by the Mem- 
ber for Waterford, a supporter of the 
Government. In fact, the OUppesition 
has had far less time than usual in which 
to discuss matters in which they are 
interested, and they have made, having 
all regard to their numbers, a smaller 
number of speeches that I ever recollect 
being made by an Opposition at the 
beginning of a Session of such critical 
importance. If the number of minutes 
occupied by Members on this side of 
the House were added together the total 
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would be found to be very insignificant. 
The Irish Members have taken up all the 
time—the Irish Members who were 
supporters of the Government and wished 
to keep them in office. Beyond a short 
speech from myself, and short statements 
from two other Members, I do not believe 
that any other Unionist Members have 
taken part to-night. Yet we were 
actually told at question time by the 
Prime Minister—and I am sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman is not present to 
deal with this matter himself—we were 
told that we were to squeeze into one 
more normal Sitting, and one more 
abnormal Sitting, questions of the greatest 
magnitude and interest. In the first 
place, Sir, there is the question of the 
Gweedore prisoners, upon which more has 
yet to be said by Gentlemen opposite. 
Then there is the Debate on the 
Meath election, which it will be 
admitted excites the deepest interest in 
the House and in the country. In the 
third place—besides many minor ques- 
tions to which I make no reference— 
there is the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, which was put on the Paper 
very early in our proceedings, and which, 
I presume, the Government would pro- 
pose to take up about half-past 8 on 
Saturday evening. Now I wish to say 
that this kind of treatment is nothing 
short of tyrannical. In 1886 the Debate 
on the Address was debated for 12 
nights, in 1887 for seven nights, in 1888 
for 11, in 1889 for 10, in 1890 for seven, 
and in 1891, owing to the division in the 
Irish Party, only one night was occupied, 
and that had been something in the 
nature of a rule since then. But I am 
not suggesting we should spend so much 
time as in former years. I agree with 
the Prime Minister that interminable 
debates on unimportant questions ought 
not to be allowed to oppose the progress 
of useful legislation or the regular busi- 
ness of the Session ; but it cannot be 
said there has been undue delay up to 
the present time. None of the dis- 
cussion has been continued at undue 
length, and those who are opposed to the 
Government have certainly done nothing 
to prevent the progress of work. It 
cannct be said that the questions dis- 
cussed have been unimportant or that the 
opponents of the Government discussed 
them at any length which might show 
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they were inclined to postpone public 
business. I venture now to press upon 
the Government—upon the right hon. 
Gentleman who is responsible for the 





- business of the House—the extreme 


inexpediency of commencing the Session 
by compelling the Opposition to feel that 
they are being tyrannically used by the 
majority in the House, and that by those 
who have the control and guidance of 
Parliamentary business the most moderate 
amount of discussion on important ques- 
tions is going to be refused. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland), sincerely hoped tiie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be firm in his 
attitude on this question of adjourn- 
ment. He (Mr. O’Connor) never re- 
membered an Opposition carrying on 
obstruction—his knowledge of the art 
was not so complete as that of the 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) who 
was formerly the Leader of the Fourth 
Party—so persistently and unskilfully as 
during the last fortnight. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bordesley Division proposed a Motion 
complaining of the postponement of a 
measure which he at the same time was 
doing his best to still further postpone, 
and now they were to have the question 
raised of the Gweedore prisoners. Gentle- 
men actually got up and complained of 
measures which were dealt with in the 
Queen’s Speech, and they were to have 
this discussion on the Gweedore cases ! 
Why, they had heard of scarcely any- 
thing else but these prisoners. They 
had formed the staple of speech after 
speech of Opposition Members, and it 
was now seriously suggested to them 
that they should discuss the whole ques- 
tion over again for the benefit of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and for the 
benefit of the country! The Chief 
Secretary was scarcely troubled on that 
score, and as for the country, well the 
question had been discussed there. The 
Member for West Birmingham was in 
the country the other day and so was he 
(Mr. O'Connor). He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman was as well satisfied with 
the result of his visit to Walsall as he 
(Mr. O'Connor) was with his. 

*Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, 
the Question before the House was the 
adjournment. 


Mr. A. J. Balfoar 
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Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR apologised if 
he had violated order, but he wished to 
say that ‘the speeches at the Walsall 
election, decided that day by a Liberal 
victory, were mainly devoted to the 
Gweedore prisoners. What the Govern- 
ment had to deal with was a determined 
and publicly avowed determination to 
fight, not by fair argument, but by 
unscrupulous obstruction, the proposals 
which the Government had been elected 
to give effect to. The country would be 
in a position to judge of the sincerity of 
the complaint that the Home Rule Bill was 
not placed before the House when it was 
seen that every means were adopted 
to postpone the moment when the 
Government could place its details before 
them. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL [Cries of 
“ Divide!” and prolonged interruption] 
said, that to any one who had sat in the 
last Parliament things must appear rather 
topsy-turvy. Here they had _ hon. 
Members who were stout opponents of 
legislation after 12 o’clock at night 
absolutely at 1 o'clock in the morning 
panting to go on with business. He 
just wished to say this—the Amendment 
which came next dealt with the liberation 
of four men by the Chief Secretary— 
[Cries of “Order !”] He was not going 
to discuss the Amendment, and he would 
beg new Members to have a 
little patience. It was absurd to 
propose to go on with an Amend- 
ment which proposed to arraign 
the cendnet of the Chief Secretary for 
letting loose four men implicated ir the 
murder of Inspector Martin. [Cries of 
“Divide!” and interruption.| The 
Government either wanted this question 
fairly discussed, or they wanted to burke 
it. If they wanted it fairly discussed— 
[ Interruption, and cries of “ Go on with 
it.”] All the Irish Members did not sit 
on the other side of the House. He and 
his friends had a right to challenge the 
action of the Chief Secretary, and they 
had a right to do so at a time when a full 
discussion could take place, and when the 
country could know what was being doue 
in the House. It would be an un- 
precedented thing to enter upon a Motion 
arraigning one of the principal Ministers 
of the Crown at 1 o'clock in the 
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morning, and he had been long enough 
in the House to know that a struggle 
commencing at such an hour could only 
have one result, [Cries of “ Divide!”] 
For his own part, he should resist going 
on with the Amendment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY would point out 
that the hon. Member for Mid Antrim 
was not bound to bring forward this 
arraignment. That hon. Member never 
opened his mouth in the House. Was it 
from this hon. Member that this terrible 
arraignment was to proceed, on what was 
another of that list of bonnets of whom 
they had heard? There ought to’ be 
some end to this millinery department. 
As he understood it, the hon. Member for 
North Tyrone said the House was 
reluctant to hear an arraignment of the 
Chief Secretary. Nothing of the kind ; 
but surely the House did not want to 
hear an arraignment made by one of the 
prosecuting counse! in the Gweedore case. 
They would be quite willing to hear any 
independent Member arraign the Chief 
Secretary. At any rate, if the hon. and 
learned Member wished to rise, this was 
an excellent hour for him to make the 
speech for which he had accepted his 
retainer from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition. The 
sooner they got rid of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry the 
better, therefore he should oppose the 
Motion for Adjournment. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
He was sorry that the Government had 
not seen fit to make a more favourable 
response to the Motion. They ought to 
recognise that the Irish Members who 
were strongly opposed to the policy of 
the Government had a right to make 
this demand. They ought te recollect 
that it was not being made at a period 


when there had been a prolonged Debate. 
No one could say that the Debate on the 
Address had this year been prolonged to 
an undue extent, or that it wasin any way 
of the nature of obstruction. The Debate 
decidedly had not been added to by any 
Member of the Party in Ireland to whom 


the hou. Member for Londonderry 
belonged. YTo-night they had had a 


Debate on a subject of the greatest 
possible interest to Ireland, and not a 
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single Unionist Member for Ireland had 
taken part in it. He was bound to say 
he thought it would be an act of great 
diseourtesy on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Leader of the 
House, and of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, if they did not give those who 
were deeply interested in the question of 
the Executive Government in Ireland an 
opportunity for discussing it. It was 
not until after there had been a full 
Debate on Amendments brought forward 
by hon. Members supporting the Govern- 
ment that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had said that it was 
necessary to shorten the Debates upon 
the Address. The right hon. Gentleman 
could foree hon. Members to continue 
the Debate, but if he did so he would be 
violating all the traditions of the House. 
Neither the right hon. Gentleman nor 
anyone of his colleagues would be able to 
cite a single precedent for the course 
they were taking. He defied them to 
produce a precedent during the last 
Parliament or the Parliament preceding 
it. They could not argue that this was 
a proper hour to commence an important 
Debate, and he would only say this— 
that they were not taking a judicious 
step by rejecting the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. They would be much more likely 
to facilitate the course of business during 
the rest of the Session by making a 
reasonable concession. There was no 
desire to delay the discussion on the Bill 
dealing with the Government of Ireland, 
He hoped the Government would recon- 
sider their decision. 


Mr. T. D. Botton (Derbyshire, 
Mid) rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put,” 
but Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, as 
it appeared that the House was prepared 
to come to a decision on the Question. 


Gracious Speech. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 263.—(Division List, No. 6). 


183 ; 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) moved 
that the House do now adjourn. He 
said he was moved, to some extent, to 
make this proposal out of respect and 
solicitude for the Prime Minister himself, 
He felt certain that when the right hon, 
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Gentleman moved the suspension of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule that he could have 
‘had no kind of idea that the discussion 
with which the Sitting was begun would 
have continued after 12 o’clock. He 
could not for a moment have thought it 
possible that a Debate on so important 
a question as the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners would be left entirely to his 
colleagues unassisted by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. The difficulties in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had landed 
the House resulted from the unfortunate 
arrangement now prevailing in the Go- 
vernment by which it was ordained that 
a greater light should rule the day, and 
a lesser light should rule the night—or 
attempt to rule the night—for, indeed, of 
his ruling, the House had yet had very 
little experience. The present discussion 
would never have occurred if the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had been in his place. That 
right hon. Gentleman would have seen at 
once the advisability of not exposing his 
Government to the suspicion which 
must naturally attach to the commence- 
ment of a Debate on so important a ques- 
tion, at such an hour that it was morally 
certain that a great part of the discussion 
would never reach those for whose 
benefit it was chiefly intended. The hon. 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) said, the Debate must go on in the 
middle of the night, because it did not 
matter when a speech is delivered by an 
hon, and learned Member (Mr. Ross), 
who was formerly paid by the present 
Opposition to make that speech. Might 
he suggest that the House could quite as 
well bear not to hear the speech which the 
hon. and learned Member for North Louth, 
who was paid for the defence in the same 
case, would probably deliver as it could 
bear not to hear the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Ross) ? 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I rise to order, Sir. I wish to enter a 
respectful, but a firm protest. I consider 
this a waste of public time. I, like many 
other Members, haye been sent here 
to do honest work, and I find that the 
public time is being literally wasted. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman, who I think is a 
new Member, that that is not a point of 
Order. I think, however, the point he 


Mr Darling. 
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has raised is one which will commend 
itself to the sense of the House. I hope 
the House will not keep up an unseemly 
dispute. 

Mr. DARLING said that before re- 
suming the discussion he hoped he might 
be allowed to congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just interrupted him upon 
his maiden speech. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
On a point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I 
beg respectfully to ask you whether the 
hon. and learned Member, having moved 
the adjournment of the Main Question a 
few nights ago, is not now disqualified 
for taking part in the discussion ? 


Mr. DARLING: It becomes very 
difficult to continue one’s arguments in 
the midst of such curious points of Order. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber having, I find, moved the ad- 
journment the other night, is disqualified 
from again doing it. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) protested against the further 
continuance of the discussion, but said 
that in order that he might not be charged 
with obstruction he would resume his 
seat without making any extended re- 
marks. He begged to move “ That the 
House do now adjourn.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. W. Ambrose.) 


*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, he did not agree with 
the hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney), that if the Government 
chose to continue the Debate they could 
carry their point. On the contrary, 
when there was so large a minority 
in favour of adjournment it would 
be perfectly impossible at that hour of 
the morning to compel the Unionists to 
prolong the Debate. Under these cireum- 
‘stances, he appealed to che Government to 
bring the proceedings to a close. He 
was not at all surprised that they were 
anxious to continue the Debate, or that 
they had insisted on going to a Division, 
but he asked whether it was not really 
impossible to press the point further? He 
hoped the House would take the hint 
which Mr. Speaker had just now thrown 
out, as he was sure it would conduce to 
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the dignity of the House, and to the 
speedy discharge of Business if they 
did so. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I can assure 
my right hon, Friend who has just sat 
down that I think there is no man in 
this House whose advice commands more 
weight than his. I wish the House to 
understand, however, exactly the motives 
and reasons which have induced the Go- 
vernment to follow the course they have 
pursued. Both the majority of this 
House and the majority of this country 
wish to have before them on Motday 
next the Home Rule Bill. I believe 
there is almost a universal feeling on the 
subject. We do not desire to act in any 
tyrannical way, but we think it our 
duty to employ all the resources at our 
disposal to prevent gentlemen whose ob- 
ject is clearly to prevent the introduction 
of that Bill, from succeeding in their 
endeavours. Now, what is the reason 
alleged ? It is that there is a desire to 
discuss the question of the Gweedore 
prisoners. But that matter has been dis- 
cussed over and over again; my right 
hon, Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has made all the defence 
which he thinks it necessary to make ; 
we are satisfied with that defence. The 
late Attorney General for Ireland 


Mr. CARSON : I was never Attorney 
General. 
Sm W. HARCOURT: I beg the 


hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon. 
The late Solicitor General for Ireland, in 
a speech of recognised ability, stated the 
ease for the Opposition, and the Leader 
of the Opposition declared that the 
speech was conclusive. But if it was 
conclusive, what more do they want ? 
Why should the prosecuting counsel 
come down here and use his information 
for political purposes ? We have said all 
we think it necessary to say, and we 
assert that there is no pretext whatever for 
the Motion for Adjournment; we think that 
the hon. Members from Ulster simply want 
it in order to stave off the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill. It is quite true, as 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London said, that a con- 
siderable minority may defeat the Busi- 
ness of the House. They have done so 





before in my recollection. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK: I did not say 
I said that at this 


that, Mr. Speaker. 
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late hour of the night it was impossible 
to proceed with the Business. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
my right hon. Friend to mean that a 
determined majority at this time of the 
evening—T/ Cries of “ Morning !"”"}—may 
defeat the Business of the House. Of 
course it is morning, because when we 
passed the Resolution suspending the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule we intended to sit 
into the morning. It is quite true a con- 
siderable minority may prevent us getting 
on with business, but what we have 
to do is to place befere the country the 
conduct of that minority, and to show 
what its objects are. I think we must 
try a little longer. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not in- 
tend again to intervene in this Debate, 
but really the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite who, in his best opposition form, 
had attempted to calm the excited feel- 
ings of the House, has endeavoured to 
create Party capital out of a very small 
amount of substance. Observe that he 
does not controvert any one of my state- 
ments ; he does not deny that the Debate 
has not been a long one; he does not 
deny that the greater number of speeches 
have been made by Members of the 
Government ; he does not deny that very 
important Amendments remain to be dis- 
cussed. His solitary argument is that 
for some unknown reason the minority 
in this House desire to prevent the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill. If I 
said we desired nothing more than that 
the Home Rule Bill should be produced, 
I suppose the assertion would be met 
with incredulity. What is the difference 
between us? It is the difference between 
the 13th and the 16th of this month ; 
that is all, and I do think it would have 
been well for the Government to accept 
the proposal that the Debate should go 
on till Monday night, on the under- 
standing that every Amendment sbould 
be disposed. of by midnight. I think 
that then the dignity of our Business 
would have been secured. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wil! see that he has 
done enough to embitter Party feeling, 
especially as I gather from his words 
that after another Division or two he will 
be prepared to give way. 


Gracious Speech. 
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Cotone, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) : The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
directed his eyes especially towards these 
Benches when he accused the Opposition 
of a desire to prevent or delay the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill. But let 
me remind him that we desire on this 
oceasion to bring great Constitutional 
questions before the House, and I hope 
he will see the uselessness of our walking 
through the Lobbies for an hour or two. 
His own experience in olden times must 
have shown him that it always terminates 
in the Government giving way. 

Question put. 

The House divided :— Ayes 
Noes 256.—(Division List, No. 7.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
hon. Members who, like himself, had 
sat for many years in the House, would 
agree that no effective Debate could be 
conducted at such a late hour of the 
night. On the other hand, the Debate 
would not occupy a very long period to- 
morrow, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that the Government 
had said all that they had got to say on 
the subject. For those reasons he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


*Sirm W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think it is any use in trying to get on 
with Business. Our object in resisiting 
these Motions for Adjournment is to push 
the business of the House and country 
forward. The Prime Minister has ex- 
pressed his wish that he should have 
the opportunity—and I hope he will still 
have the opportunity-—of introducing the 
Home Rule Bill on Monday. The 
Leader of the Opposition said that he 
was ready to postpone the Home Rule 
Bill till Thursday. I think that is a 
most unjustifiable statement. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is 
not what I said. I said we might very 
reasonably have Monday to discuss the 
Address, though the effect of that might 
be to postpone the Home Rule Bill till 
Thursday. 

*Sirm W. HARCOURT: All I can say 
is that we cannot countenance any 
attempt to postpone for another week the 
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introduction of the Home Rule Bill. I 
have never used the phrase before ; but if 
any attempt is made by the right hon, 
Gentleman or his supporters to obstruct 
the Business of the House by postponing 
the Home Rule Bill till the Thursday 
of next week, that, in my opinion, is a 
course we ought to take every possible 
means at the disposal of the House to 
resist. The two hours which gentlemen 
opposite have consumed in fighting this 
question of Adjournment might have 
been, and ought to have been, devoted to 
the commencement at least of the Debate 
on the Gweedore prisoners. . But the 
time has been wasted, and that is exactly 
what was intended. When we asked for 
the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, our intention was that the Debate 
should be adjourned about 2 o'clock. 
If that had been done great advantages 
would have resulted. The right hon, 
Gentleman has said that in late years 
never has so short a time been given to 
the Debate on the Address. I am in- 


formed by one who has looked into the 
matter that since the year 1890, when 
the short form of Address in reply to the 
Throne was adopted, so many days have 


not been occupied as have been occupied 
on the present occasion. have made 
these observations to show the reason 
why I have resisted the Motions for Ad- 
journment ; they were only resisted by 
us in accordance with the previous 
history and practice of this House. For 
my part, I shall not be disposed to 
continue that contest, for it is quite plain 
we may go on dividing all night. [ Cries 
of “Go on!"] I quite understand the 
spirit which animates gentlemen in 
their desire to go on, but we must have 
some regard to what would be the ulti- 
mate result. As my right hon. Friend 
has said, we have done enough to assert 
the view we entertain, and enough to 
place the question properly before the 
country. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (REGISTRA- 
TION) BILL. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 193.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th February 1893. 


The Earl of Portsmouth—Took the 
Oath. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—VICE 
PRESIDENT’S CIRCULAR. 


*Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council whether the Vice 
President’s Circular preparatory to more 
stringent requirements of school space 
was meant to apply retrospectively ; and 
whether his proposal of free instruction, 
at public expense, in science, art, litera- 
ture, and languages, had Government 
authority ; and whether there was any 
intention of bringing together the various 
provisions for education now dispersed 
through four Departments? He said 
this question divided itself into three: 
The first related toa Circular, which had 
lately emanated from the Education De- 
partment, making inquiries which seemed 
to indicate an intention of imposing much 
severer conditions for the receipt of 
grants upon all the schools in the United 
Kingdom relative to sites and size of 
school buildings, playgrounds, and a great 
many other things. By the Code of 
1890 a somewhat similar proposal was 
made in general terms ; that schools, in 
order to receive grants, should satisfy 
the Department as to their healthiness 
generally ; but attached to that Code 
was a condition that the new and larger 
requirements should attach to new schools 
only, or that the terms relating to build- 
ing grants should be so far relaxed that 
if those new requirements were made to 
apply to old schools, special aid should 
be given by the Department to enable 
them to be met. But this Circular did 
no such distinction; it made new 
and old schools subject to re- 
quirements without any relaxation of 
the rule as to building grants. If those 
old schools, which were established by 
private munificence in accordance 
with the contemporary requirements 
of the Department and approved 
by the Department, were to have 
new requirements imposed upon them 
which they had no means of meet- 
ing, a very considerable number of the 
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voluntary schools throughout the country 
would be inevitably closed, and the 
country would lose that very large con- 
tribution towards the expenses of national 
education. The Vice President of the 
Department would hardly issue such a 
Circular without the sanction of his 
superior; and he, therefore, asked the 
Lord President to inform the House 
that was the case, and 
whether the Circular was to im- 
pose fresh terms retrospectively, and 
without any aid to old schools which 
were founded upon the conditions and 
with the approval of the Department? 
Those schools had a hard struggle to com- 
pete with Board schools, which were sup- 
ported from unlimited public taxation, 
and they could hardly be expected to 
suddenly meet fresh terms and require- 
ments thrown upon them when they were 
searcely able, in ordinary circumstances, 
to maintain so unequal a competition. 
The second part of the question related 
to certain manifestoes which had 
been issued throughout various parts 
of the country by the Vice President of 
the Education Committee. In reply 
to a deputation the other day, 
very largely extended views were 
expressed of what was called free educa- 
tion in this country, education supported 
entirely by public taxation ; and according 
to the speeches of the Vice President, it 
was now to run into higher regions. To 
use his own words, it was to extend to 
science, art, literature, and languages, and 
equally forall classes. The country might 
perhaps, be ready to extend the system of 
national education at the public expense 
to those higher branches; but whether 
that was so or not, the House might ask 
the Minister of Education to say whether 
that was the view now taken by the Go- 
vernment, and whether such immediate 
steps had their approval. In reply to the 
deputation which waited on the Vice 
President a few days ago, he stated that 
the heavy mental demands now 
made by compulsory legislation upon 
all children throughout the coun 

required that the State should not only . 
give free education—and by educa- 
tion he stated that he meant scientific 
instruction, wholly independent of moral 
training—but that the poorer classes 
should have besides both food and 
clothing to enable them to sustain 
this great mental strain, The Govern- 
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ment ought to state whether that was 
really part of their present scheme : free 
education, and, in the case of the poor, 
food and clothing besides, at publie ex- 
pense. The Vice President did not at 
once endorse the views of the deputation, 
which were quite unlimited, and he 
cautioned them that their proposition 
discarded the principle of parental re- 
sponsibility and undermined the family 
and home life of England. That seemed 
a considerable objection to the proposed 
scheme ; but though the Vice President 
thought. caution was required, that con- 
sideration did not deter him from entertain- 
ing ahope that the County Councils would 
by-and-bye have so much larger powers 
that they might carry it out. Further, 
he went on to express his opinion that 
in these public schools all classes should 
be mixed, that children’s education should 
no longer be a private, parental concern at 
all, but something of a municipal kind— 
something akin to the old Spartan Con- 
stitution, under which the State was to 
undertake the education upon one rigid 
system of the whole nation, and he par- 
ticularly said— 

“Least of all do I desire that any of our 
national schools should be such that a clergy- 


man, a manufacturer, or a squire, could call his 
own.” 

That pretty well indicated the Vice 
President’s views : all were to be on a 
level ; this high order of education was 
not only to be oftered to all, but all were 


to be raised to that level. We were to 
have no more ploughboys, no more sailor- 
boys, no more stableboys ; all were to be 
raised to what the Vice President con- 
sidered the dignity of British citizen- 
ship. Even apprenticeship, which was 
not general, but a preparation for 
special work, was also, according to 
his view, to be _ supplied freely. 
That was a view which, of course, 
manufacturers took to very much ; as it 
was their business to be done at public ex- 
pense. Therefore, he would ask the noble 
Earl,whom he understood to be the Minister 
of Education and not his Vice, whether 
those views were entertained by the Go- 
vernment and were about to be carried 
out by them as far as they could? The 
third part of the question referred toa 
proposition of the Vice President with 
which, if he could see his way to it, he 
would cordially agree : that the national 
education of this country should be 
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dealt with by one Department, and its 
management not, as at present, scattered 
over five or six. There was the Depart- 
ment at Whitehall, the Department 
at South Kensington, the Charity 
Commission, the Local Government 
Board, and now the County Councils 
were added to them, with the strangest 
means of promoting technical education 
by a broadcast grant of £500,000 a 
year, which they were to spend as they 
liked, and in some cases did, no doubt, 
spend on what they called technical 
education. If so large and important a 
subject was to be dealt with upon any- 
thing like a system, it should be under 
the control of one Department, and not of 
half a dozen, leading not only to a great 
waste of public money and multiplica- 
tion of Officials and Inspectors, but to 
overlapping and duplication of the 
standard of education. It was extremely 
mischievous to have thisiimportant subject 
dealt with piecemeal. But even when 
he had ascertained what the Vice Presi- 
dent meant by what he called complete 
organisation, he did not quite see his 
way toit. A High Council of Eduea- 
tion at Whitehall was proposed, and the 
administration was gradually to pass 
down to Provincial Boards, Intermediate 
Boards, the County Boards, and, finally, 
to the School Boards. In fact, the whole 
was a system for any likeness to which 
the Vice President was obliged to refer 
to Germany and France, and would cer- 
tainly be the most complete system of 
national muddle that had ever been 
carried out by any Government. It was 
the habit of people in these days to tell 
Englishmen that everything was done 
better abroad, and that we should follow 
the example set us by other countries ; 
but though he hated the system of pay- 
ment by results, he thought the result of 
English education was better than any 
other in the world. All he asked was for 
information on those three points : whether 
the Circular was intended to be retro- 
spective ;. whether the Government in- 
tended to carry out free education to all 
classes in the higher branches of science, 
art, literature, and Janguages; and 
whether they had in contemplation any 
kind of concentration of the various 
Departments of Education ? A Ministry 
of Education he would perfectly agree 
with, but not in the way proposed by 
the Vice President, and he only desired 
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to know whether the Lord President en- 
dorsed all the views of his Vice ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tre 
COUNCIL ann SECRETARY or 
STATE vor INDIA (The Earl of 
Kiwspervey): My Lords, the noble Lord 
seems to have a very strange idea of 
the relations between colleagues in a 
Government. He seems to think that 
one of my colleagues, connected with me 
at the Privy Council Office, issues Cireu- 
lars and takes steps with which I am in 
no way concerned, and for which I am 
not responsible. Surely, I need hardly 
tell my noble Friend that I am _ re- 
sponsible, as my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President is responsible for the 
steps taken, and he may disabuse him- 
self from this time henceforth of any 
notion that I disclaim responsibility for 
the acts done by the Department of 
Education. Now, as regards the first 
matter which my noble Friend has 
brought under the notice of the House, 
I would remind him, in the first place, of 
what was the origin of these movements 
for providing better and more complete 
accommodation in our elementary schools. 
The first recommendation on this subject 
was made by the Royal Commission, 
which published its Report in June, 1888. 
In that Report they said— 

“The time has now come when the State 
may well be more exacting in requiring for 
school children a proper amount of air and 
space, suitable premises, airiness and lightness 
of site, and a reasonable extent of playground.” 
That Report was signed by my noble 
Friend opposite. I think that was the 
foundation of the whole matter. Then 
they went or to say— 

“We are of opinion that existing schools 
should gradually, but within reasonable limits 
of time, be brought up to the higher estimate 
of the space required for schoul accommodation.” 
In the Code of 1890, which was 
withdrawn, there was a provision 
that in the case of existing schools 
a special grant should be made in the 
event of their being required to bring 
their accommodation up to a more modern 
standard. That Code, however, was with- 
drawn. But without pursuing further 
the various recommendations which have 
been made, let me point out what the 
Circular, signed by Mt. Acland, really 
does. My noble Friend evidently 
imagines that the Circular makes some 
great change in the practice of the 


Department. 





Loxp NORTON : It would lead to it. 

Tue Earr or KIMBERLEY : I will 
come to that presently. This is strictl 
a Circular of inquiry ; and surely it will 
be admitted that it is the absolute duty 
of the Department to furnish themselves 
with correct information. There are not 
a few schools throughout the country 
which from lapse of time, neglect, and 
other circumstances are not now within 
the provisions of the Code. The Depart- 
ment have reason to believe that there 
has been great laxity in this matter, and 
they desire to obtain full information as 
to the accommodation, sanitary condition, 
and all other requirements which the 
schools are bound to have. That 
is quite independent of anything which 
may be done in the future; but I 
admit thatit is the aim of the Department, 
—and I should hope it is the aim of every 
one who has the interests of education at 
heart—to bring up our schools by reason- 
able steps to a higher and better standard 
as regards accommodation, sanitary con- 
dition, school apparatus, and so forth. No 
one, I should imagine, can doubt that as 
time goes on fresh requirements are 
really necessary, and that it is the duty 
of the Department te pave the way for 
the further steps which may be taken. 
My noble Friend is apprehensive that 
further steps will be taken. I am not 
able to announce to him that that is not 
the case; that is a matter for further 
consideration ; but Mr. Acland and myself, 
or noble Lords opposite who may succeed 
us, Will find it is the duty of the Department 
to take some further steps to bring up 
our schools to a state of efficiency in 
these matters. I do not see that there is 
anything in this Cireular which ought to 
alarm anybody who is really a friend of 
education. It seems to be thought, in 
some quarters, there is a desire to suddenly 
come down on voluntary schools through- 
out the country and to make a peremptory 
demand upon them to bring their accom- 
modation, sanitary provision, and school 
apparatus up to the higher standard, and 
so by a side-wind to convert a large 
number of voluntary schools into Board 
schools. That I say at once would, in 
my opinion, be a perfectly unjustifiable 
proceeding ; that because we think more 
accommodation is necessary, we should, 
for another object, not for the purpose of 
securing that accommodation, but for the 
purpose of substituting another class of 
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schools for those voluntary schools, seek 
to place them in & position in which they 
could not comply with our requirements. 
The matter is one of time and opportunity 
and reasonable treatment of the different 
schools, and must be treated with reference 
to the past as well as to the present ; but 
I feel confident that the managers of 
voluntary schools, who have done so much 
for the education of the country, would 
themselves admit that they must be 
prepared, in a reasonable time and manner, 
to bring up their schools to a standard 
more in accordance with the requirements 
of the present day. With reference to 
requirements for increased space, they 
would, of course, not be enforced without 
full notice and opportunity being given 
for discussion and seeing whether alter- 
ations should be called for, having due 
regard to the conditions of the various 
schools. I do not wish to disguise from 
my noble Friend that, though this is a 
Circular of inquiry, it is intended, in the 
first place, that in all cases where a 
school does not comply with the Code the 
Inspector may call upon the managers to 
bring it up to the requirements, and the 
Circular is intended to obtain information 
upon which any action of Parliament may 
be based. I do not mean at all to 
announce that there is a new policy to be 
based upon it. All I say is, that this is 
a wise and necessary step in order to 
enable those who are responsible for the 
education of this country to judge what 
ought to be done. With regard to the 
second question, relating tofree instruction 
at the public expense in science, art, 
literature, and languages, I may reply 
that, as I had never heard of any such 
proposal by my right hon. Friend I have 
no answer to give. The true meaning of 
any action taken by the Department is 
neither more nor less to secure that the 
provisions of the Act relating to free 
education shall be duly carried into effect. 
In September last a very important 
section of the Free Education Act came 
into operation, and application may be 
made to the Department by schools under 
that Act for the purpose of obtaining 
free education for their children which 
the Act secures, and there may be cases 
where those subjects are included which 
I know my noble Friend thinks ought 
not to be taught to poor children. I 
differ from him in that matter. Free 


instruction may be extended too far, no 
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doubt ; but to speak of science, art, 
literature, and languages does not imply 
such a curriculum as is found at a 
University. 

*Lorp NORTON: Those words are 
quoted from a speech of Mr. Acland 
made at Birmingham a fortnight ago. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Really I am not responsible for all 
speeches that may be quoted. I have 
not read it; and without reading the 
whole speech, and seeing its right 
meaning to be gathered from the con- 
text, I cannot say anything about it. 
But the meaning and intention of the 
Department is simply to secure free 
education according to the Act; and we 
are certainly of opinion that it is a very 
good thing that, in some parts of the 
country at all events, there should be 
schools where a rather higher elementary 
education can be obtained. I think those 
who have studied the whole question of 
education will agree that it is desirable 
that the children of poor persons who 
have done well in the ordinary elementary 
schools should have free aceess to the 
better class of schools within reasonable 
limits. If that is what my right hon. 
Friend meant, as I think it was, I 
entirely agree with him. With regard 
to the third point, I rather think my 
noble Friend agrees with us that it would 
be better to bring the organisation and 
management of education under one 
Department. A Departmental Committee, 
consisting of officers of the Charity 
Commission, the Education Department, 
and the Department of Science and Art, 
has been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of the organisation of secondary 
education in England and Wales, and the 
relations of the Departments among them- 
selves in connection with this subject, but 
no scheme can be explained to my noble 
Friend, because no scheme has been 
formed. It was not, in my opinion, at 
all an unwise step on the part of the 
Department to appoint a Committee of 
this kind to consider and advise whether 
anything, and what, ought to be done. 
The subject is one of difficulty, and will 
require careful consideration ; and if we 
can find any means of bringing the 
Departments together, it will be useful 
to the Public Service. I may say that 
we have not considered the foreign 
instances which my noble Friend seems 
to think have so much influenced us, and 
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we shall be governed in what we do by 
the practice and habits of this country, 
and by what is best for our own con- 
venience. I shall be glad to give my 
noble Friend any further information he 
requires. 

*Lorpv SANDFORD said, in reference 
to sanitation, there was nothing new in 
the Circular: nothing beyond what had 
always been required by the Depart- 
ment—that the schools should be 
thoroughly healthy. No one could 
or would object to the rigid en- 
forcement of sanitary conditions. His 
noble Friend who put the question 
seemed to take a somewhat despond- 
ing view of the capacity of volun- 
tary schools to meet the conditions 
laid down. Ample accommodation was 
afforded by them; and if the schoel space 
demanded were even ten instead of 
eight square feet, these schools would 
hold some 660,000 more children than at 
present. The proposed rule, however, 
would press hardly upon some of the volun- 
tary schools which, from their popularity 
and efficiency, were crowded up to the eight 
feet limit. There were, however, some 
points in the Cireular which somewhat 
alarmed him as to the size of sites, class- 
rooms, and cloak-rooms. The building 
conditions had, since the appointment of 
the present architect, been very much 
strung up by the Department. That 
gentleman was a high authority, 
and had written one of the best 
works on school architecture. He came 
to the Department from the London School 
Board, and his employment there had 
mainly consisted in planning and superin- 
tending the erection of some of those huge 
educational factories which the School 
Boar! indulged in. In framing the 
Building Rules for the Education De- 
“partment he had evidently paid no 
regard to the wants of small voluntary 
schools, of which he, perhaps, knew 
littl. A very stringent enforcement 
of some of these special rules was not 
possible in many of them. The Circular 
asked— 


“ Does the school provide about a quarter of 
an acre for every 250 children accommodated ;” 


and the Inspectors are distinctly told 
that, in reporting how far the existing 
schools fall short in any of the points 
mentioned, their 





“ answers should not be modified by any special 
circumstances affecting the school, or by the fact 
that they have formerly received a building 
grant.” 
From that it seemed they were to expect 
from the Education Department—the pre- 
sent one at all events—a very stringent 
and early enforcement of rules which 
could not be carried out by some of the 
voluntary schools. Some of their Lord- 
ships had, doubtless, seen the St, 
Giles Chureh School near the Seven 
Dials. It was built for 1,000 children, 
and the cost of the site was enormous, 
It would now be necessary, according to 
the Building Rules of the Education 
Department, that the managers should ac- 
quire one acre more at the side of the exist- 
ing structure. It was built in three stories, 
and the playground was on the top, the 
walls of the school being flush with the 
streets on each side. How would it be 
possible for the managers of that school, 
built as it was ina poor and densely- 
populated neighbourhood, to incur the 
enormous extra cost of providing an 
acre of playground on that site? Then 
they were told that gymnastic apparatus 
must be provided in the playgrounds. 
If an Inspector went to the school in May 
next and found no gymnastic apparatus 
on the fourth story for the children’s 
performances, in sight 
amused neighbourhood, was 
school to be condemned ? 
Then the Circular asked whether the 
light was sufficient. The modern re- 
quirement was that the light should be 
admitted from the left if possible, and, if 
not, from the right. But many schools 
as originally planned, before these modern 
ideas came into prominence, were built 
with the light facing the children. That 
was very inconvenient no doubt; but 
were they going to enforce these regula- 
tions on every school, thousands of which 
had been built throughout the country 
on plans approved by the Educa- 
tion Department, and with knowledge 
of how the light was to come in? Were 
they going to alter all those schools ? 
Then dimensions were presented for 
class-rooms, and as a minimum 18 feet by 
15 feet measurement would give 270 
square feet, the class-room would hold 27 
children. Were their Lordships aware that 
very nearly 6,000 schools in the country 
had not 60 children in daily attendance, 
Were they going to say that those 
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schools must be enlarged? There were 340 
schools with less than 20 children in attend- 
ance, close upon 1,000 with less than 30, 
and 1,500 with less than 40. Must they 
enlarge their class-rooms to accommo- 
date 27 children, when that would be as 
many as there were in the school? 
As to the regulations for distance be- 
tween hat-pegs, they might possibly be 
carried out in the long corridors of the 
Board schools; but if it was insisted 
upon that the pegs should be one foot 
apart, he wanted to know what 
they were going to do with the great 
Jews’ school, in Spitalfields, which 
contained upwards of 4,000 chil- 
dren? Were they going to insist on 
1,000 feet of corridors, four feet 
wide, for hanging up their caps ? 
The voluntary schools would endea- 
vour to meet reasonable conditions, and 
they had been doing so. Warnings had 
been given them right and left, and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
being subscribed for, to meet the demands 
of the Education Department ; but that 
Department had no right to enforce 
against them conditions which might 
be reasonably applied to Board schools 
with unlimited funds and unlimited 
powers at their back, but which ought 
not to be imposed upon the small volun- 
tary schools of the country. 

THe Eari KIMBERLEY: I 
am not going to make any answer to the 
noble Lord; that would be quite out of 
Order ; but I should be sorry if he mis- 
understood the Circular. Its object was 
simply to ascertain whether the schools 


fell short of modern requirements. Has 
he quite correctly read the passage— 


Education Department— 


OF 


“These answers should not be modified by 
any special circumstances affecting the school 
or by the fact that it may formerly have 
received a building grant ? ” 

The object of that was stated in the 
previous sentences; it was to get a 
complete statistical record of schools 
throughout the country, and it was feared 
that the fact of a school having received 
a building grant might have been thought 
to exempt tliem for giving the Depart- 
ment the information required. A precise 
answer with regard to every school upon 


a uniform standard was asked for so that: 


it might in all cases represent the same 
condition of school—hypothetical of 
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course; but the intention was that the 
fact of a school having obtained a build- 
ing grant was not to place it in a different 
position to other schools. , 


Tue Dvuxe or RUTLAND said, as 
the Circular seemed to require so much 
explanation, he would suggest that the 
Department should issue a second one to 
explain it. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I think 
I have given a full explanation on every 
point required. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, if I have followed the Debate 
rightly, there is an absolute difference of 
view as to the meaning of this Circular 
bet ween the noble Earl and the noble Lords 
on this side. My noble Friend, who is not 
unacquainted with these Circulars issued 
by the Privy Council, is of opinion the 
noble Earl is absolutely wrong in saying 
you do not require from existing schools 
anything more than is required under the 
present standards. That is a point on 
which the noble Lord opposite laid much 
stress, and it is of enormous importance. 
Is it correct that you are only seeking 
information as to the present condition of 
the schools, or are you forcing upon them 
a new, higher, and more expensive 
standard ? The noble Earl takes one 
view ; the noble Lord behind me takes the 
other. I know that the Privy Council 
has for many years enjoyed the distinction 
of using the most unintelligible dialect 
known in this country, and I do not wish 
to derogate from its liberty and privileges 
in that respect; but I think that, con- 
sidering the alarm which this Circular has 
spread throughout the country, especially 
among the smaller schools, it would be a 
kind condescension to the weakness of 
humanity if the Department would issue 
another Cireular which should be pre- 
viously submitted to some non-official 
critic, pointing out exactly what it is that 
is expected of these unfortunate schools. 
As the noble Earl knows as well as I 
know, this is a period of great anxiety 
and difficulty among nearly all classes 
throughout the country, and most of all 
to the country parson; and to un- 
expectedly come down upon him and call 
upon him for the fulfilment of require- 
ments which are often physically im- 
possible, and which, in many cases, will 
impose an intolerable burden upon an 
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exchequer already sufficiently over- 
strained, would be a cruel thing to do; 
but it would be a still more cruel thing, 
if you do not really intend to enforce 
them, to frighten people and lead them to 
believe that you are going to do so. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th February 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


RELEASE OF CONVICTS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 


whether the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Carson) had any objection to the 
granting of the Return in favour of which 
he (Mr. Healy) had placed a notice on 
the Paper, respecting convicts who had 
been granted early releases in Ireland ? 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I shall have no objection, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land will answer the questien I have put 
down on the Paper. 


MARRIAGE IN MALTA. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he can inform the House when the 
case relative to the Law of Marriage in 
Malta, which the Government has sub- 
mitted to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, is likely to be considered ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxtoy, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Some delay has occurred in obtaining 
from Malta some evidence which was re- 
quired in support of the Protestant case, 
but it is hoped that the case may be 
heard before the close of the present 
sittings of the Judicial Committee, over 
whose proceedings, of course, the Secre- 
tary of State has no control. 
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PUBLIC SERVANTS AS WAITERS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called toa 
statement by a body of citizens of Edin- 
burgh practising the calling of waiters, 
to the effect that numbers of Govern- 
ment messengers and porters in Publie 
Departments in Edinburgh are in the 
habit of leaving their duties in the day- 
time to take employment as waiters, and 
giving specific cases of the practice com- 
plained of ; whether he will inquire into 
the truth of the allegations so made ; and, 
in the event of their proving to have 
foundation, whether he will take any, aid 
what, steps in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow; 
Bridgeton): An inquiry as to the facts 
alleged has been addressed to the Heads 
of the Departments concerned. When 
the replies are received perhaps my hon. 
Friend wili put another question. 


FOREIGN MATERIAL FOR ENGLISH 
CONTRACTS. 

Cotoxet. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he is in a position 
to contradict the statemeuts current in 
the trade that the Post Office Guide is 
printed on wood paper made in Germany ; 
and in the contrary case, if, having re- 
gard to the necessity of finding employ- 
ment for the industrial population of the 
United Kingdom, no stipulation is im- 
posed upon contractors that the materials 
supplied at the cost of the public revenue 
shall be, whenever practicable, produced 
within Great Britain or Ireland ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): May I, at the same time, ask 
whether it is true that our post cards are 
manufactured in Germany, though the 
printing on them is done in this country ; 
and, further, whether those post cards 
contained, as alleged, 20 to 30 per cent. 
of German clay ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
shall be glad to have notice of the last 
question. Tn reply to the question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sheffield, 
I have to say that the printing of the 
Post Office Guide is not under the con- 
trol of the Post Office, and, consequently, 
Ihave no knowledge of the conditions 
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under which it is printed. The whole 
of the Government printing is, I under- 
stand, under the control of the Stationery 
Office. 

Coronet H. VINCENT: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make further in- 
quiry ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
and gallant Member should apply to 
the Secretary to the Treasury. 


ALLEGED POLICE DISCONTENT IN 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether com- 
plaints have reached the Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
from the force in County Monaghan as 
to language used during drill by the 
County Inspector, and that for trivial 
mistakes constables have been ordered on 
transfer at their own expense ; and will 
inquiry be made as to discontent amongst 
the rank and file in the county at their 
treatment ? 

*THe CHIEF 


SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): No 


complaints of the 
nature reterred to have reached me. A 
number of men have during the last 12 
months been transferred at their own 
expense not for trivial mistakes, but for 
serious breaches of discipline. I am not 
aware that any discontent exists among 
the police in this county. 


PERJURY AT REVISION SESSIONS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether when 
District Inspector Dagg, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, was instructed by the 
Irish Government that the police were 
not to prosecute a Nationalist named 
Fitzpatrick for perjury committed at the 
last Revision Sessions of South 
Fermanagh, by means of which he got 
his name placed upon the register, the 
full facts of the case were before the 
Irish Authorities ; will he explain why, 
when Fitzpatrick was prosecuted at 
Petty Sessions by the remount Inspector, 
and returned for trial to and convicted at 
the Ulster Winter Assizes, the Crown 
opposed the application of the private 
prosecutor to be indemnified the expenses 
of the prosecution at the Petty Sessions 


Court ; has he observed that the Judge, 


Mr. A. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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in deciding that he could only order pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in the Assize 
Court, expressed his regret thereat, and 
stated that, in his opinion, it was not right 
to throw upon private individuals the 
expense of such public prosecutions ; can 
he explain why such prosecutions are not 
conducted in Ireland by the Solicitor for 
the Treasury, as is the case in England ; 
and will he give instructions that for the 
future such prosecutions in Ireland wili 
be conducted by the local Crown 
Solicitors, and will he direct that the 
private prosecutor in the case against 
Fitzpatrick be recouped the expenses he 
was put to ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Crown de- 
clined to take the initial steps at Petty 
Sessions, inasmuch as the preliminary 
investigation of charges of false swearing 
at Revision Sessions would be a large 
and expensive burthen on the Crown. 
The Crown did prosecute FitzPatrick 
at the Winter Assizes and paid the 
expenses incurred at the Assize Court. 
The application for the expenses of the 
preliminary investigation to the Judge 
was made some days after the Crown 
Solicitor lad left Belfast, where the 
Assizes were held, and therefore could 
not have been opposed by the Crown. 
Subsequently a Revision Agent, on 
behalf of the private prosecution, made 
a claim for the expenses of the pre- 
liminary investigation, which, for the 
reasons already stated, and in conformity 
with the existing practice, was refused. 

Mr. DANE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether, in future, 
charges of perjury arising at Sessions of 
this nature will be prosecuted by the 
Crown in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot under- 
take to say that. 

Mr. DANE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether similar prosecu- 
tions are not undertaken by the Crown in 
England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not know. 


Beer. 


DILUTING BEER. 


Mr. JOSEPH PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
cases have occurred in which the full, or 
any, penalty, has been paid to the Excise 
by licensed victuallers for adding water 
to beer, without conviction being re- 
corded against such licensed victuallers 
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for such offence ; and, if so, how many 
eases have occurred during each of the 
last four years ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
Yes ; in the following number of cases : 
—1889, 12 cases, penalties received, 
£340; 1890, 44 cases, penalties received, 
£1,684; 1891, 55 cases, penalties re- 
ceived, £2,095 ; 1892, 48 cases, penalties 
received, £1,405. 

Mr. J. PEASE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will, in 
future, prevent the more wealthy licensed 
victuallers thus escaping conviction by 
paying a penalty of £50 or less ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will con- 


sider that matter. 


CLUBS AND CLUB ABUSES. 

Mr. JOSEPH PEASE: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
with a view to checking the abuses 
arising from the existence of clubs 
supplying intoxicating liquors during all 
hours, the Government will consider the 
advisability of introducing a clause into 
their licensing measure which will afford 
facilities to the police to visit all clubs 
possessing Excise licences ; and whether 
they will empower the Licensing Au- 
thority to prohibit the supply of intoxi- 
eating liquors on evidence of misconduct 
in any such club ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: As licences 
are not granted for these places, the Local 
Authority does not possess power to do 
as the hon. Member suggests. I gather 
that my hon. Friend wants generally 
to know whether some authority should 
not be taken to deal with these clubs. I 
am strongly of opinion it should, and I 
think in that the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington agrees with me, as 
he introduced a measure upon this ques- 
tion which, in my opinion, is a difficult 
one and of great importance. 


IRISH LIGHTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the danger 
to shipping, it is intended to erect an 
improved light at the Old Head of 
Kinsale ; and, if so, whether he will con- 
sider the Reports made in favour of the 
“Wigham Intensity Burner and Giant 
Lens,” now fixed temporarily at Howth 
Baily Lighthouse ? 


{10 Fesrvary 1893} 
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Tur PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : In compliance with an ap- 
plication from the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, the Trinity House and the Board 
of Trade sanctioned, in May, 1891, an 
increase in the power of the light at the 
Old Head of Kinsale by the substitution 
of a ten-wick burner for a four-wick 
burner. On the application of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights the Board of 
Trade sanctioned, in September last, the 
expenditure asked by the Commissioners 
for carrying out some experiments to test 
the “new intensity burner” brought 
under their notice by Mr. Wigham. No 
Report on these experiments has yet 
been received from the Commissioners. 
The Board of Trade have no power of 
initiation, and their duty is confined to 
sanctioning or refusing applications 
which are submitted by general Light- 
house Authorities. 


Superannuation. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
te ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state what 
is the average annual expenditure for print- 
ing connected with the Queen’s College, 
Galway ; and if there is public contract 
for such printing; and, if not, will he 
direct that tenders be publicly invited for 
such contracts in future ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The authorities 
report that the annual expenditure for 
printing for the past three years has been 
£42 10s. 7d. There is no public con- 
tract for the work, nor is one, under the 
circumstances, deemed necessary. 


TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION, 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is prepared to take 
action on the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of last Session, regarding the 


| Superannuation of Elementary Teachers 


in England and Wales ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) : The subject of pro- 
vision for teachers in old age is one of 
great importance, and the Report of the 
Select Committee on the subject has 
been carefully considered. The Report 
made by the Committee involves a heavy 
expenditure by the State, and it has not 
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been found possible to embody in a Bill 
any proposal which can be laid before 
Parliament this year. 


Galway 


THE BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland)): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any, and 
what, progress has been made towards a 
settlement of the disputes existing be- 
tween this country and that of the United 
States and Dominion of Canada, relative 
to the Behring Sea Fisheries ; and 
whether the Commissioners have yet 
made a Report; if so, will the Govern- 
ment place the same upon the Table of 
the House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Tribunal of Arbitration 


appointed under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton of February 29, 1892, for the settle- 
ment of the questions in connection with 
the Seal Fisheries in Behring Sea, will 
meet in Paris on the 23rd inst. A Report 
has been drawn up and submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the British 


Commissioners nominated under Article 
IX. of the Treaty; but as there is an 
engagement that the proceedings in the 
Arbitration should for the present be 
considered as confidential, the Report 
cannot be laid before the House at this 
stage. 


THE CASE OF MISS E, B. MOORE. 


Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
if he will explain the reasons why Miss 
E. B. Moore, whom on or about 29th 
December, 1892, he appointed postmis- 
tress in Carrickfergus, has since been 
superseded by a Miss O’Gorman ; what 
is the previous service of Miss Moore in 
the Post Office ; and has Miss O’Gorman 
been previously employed in the Depart- 
ment ; if not, what has been her occupa- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Itisa misappre- 
hension to suppose that Miss E. B. 
Moore was appointed postmistress of 
Carrickfergus. Miss Moore had acted 
as an assistant to the late postmistress for 
four years. Miss O’Gorman had not had 
previous experience in Post Office busi- 
ness, but she was stated by the Post 
Office Surveyor for the district to be in- 
telligent, and in every way a suitable 


Mr. A. H. D. Acland 
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person for the appointment. In making 
the appointment I was influenced by the 
strong recommendations in favour of Miss 
O’Gorman, and by the fact that she was 
28 years of age, while Miss Moore was 
only 21 and a-half years. 

Cartan M‘*CALMONT: Is Mr, A. 
G. Leonard authorised to write letters on 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: A letter was 
written under a misapprehension, and as 
soon as I heard of it I wrote Miss Moore. 

Cartrain M‘*CALMONT : What had 
been the previous occupation of Miss 
O’Gorman: had it been in connection 
with the management of a public-house ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY asked for notice 
of the question. 


GALWAY HOSPITAL. 


Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that it is one of the regulations of 
the Royal University of Ireland that 
students of medicine before presenting 
themselves for examination for medica! 
degrees must produce a certificate of at- 
tendance during 24 months at a general 
hospital containing at least 60 beds in 
constant occupation ; and a certificate of 
attendance during three consecutive 
months in a fever hospital of repute, or 
in fever wards of a general hospital ; 
whether he is aware that the rule of the 
College of Surgeons in Ireland is to re- 
quire that the hospital for clinical instrue- 
tion should contain 80 beds in constant 
occupation, and that, in consequence of 
the Report of the Queen’s College Com- 
mission, various institutions in Galway 
were united with the Galway Hospital for 
the purpose of complying with this rule ; 
whether he is aware that it is now pro- 
posed by the Galway College authorities 
to induce the Senate of the Royal Univer- 
sity to recognise the Galway Hospital, 
formerly the Galway County Infirmary, 
as alone sufficient for clinical instruc- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that 
that hospital has been limited by 
the Governors to a maximum of 
35 beds, and contains no beds for fever 
cases, and none for accidents ; whether 
he can state the nature of the representa- 
tions which induced the Senate of the 
Royal University to assent to the pro- 
posed change; by whom were the pro- 
posals made ; and how it is proposed to 
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make the Galway Hospital fulfil the con- 
ditions prescribed by the regulations ; 
whether he is aware how hardly the pro- 
posed change will bear upon students 
studying in Galway; whether he will 
obtain the opinion of the General Medi- 
cal Council on the matter; and whether 
he will institute an inquiry as to the 
cause of the proposed change, and exer- 
cise the authority of the Government to 
prevent it ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The President of 
the Queen's College, Galway, reports 
that the regulations of the Royal 
University are correctly stated in the 
first part of the question. He under- 
stands that the rules of the College of 
Surgeons require the same number of 
beds as those of the Royal University— 
namely, 6). He is not aware of any 
combination of hospitals in Galway made 
in consequence of any Commission. In 
response to an application from the 
medical staff of the Galway Hospithl, 
not of the Queen’s College authorities, 
the Senate of the Royal University, by 
Minute dated October 27th, 1892, re- 
cognised that institution as a general 
hospital sufficient by itself to give 
clinical instruction. No limitation to 35 
beds has been made. On the contrary, 
the Local Government Board has fixed 
the number of beds to be maintained at 
6). There are no fever wards, but 
accident cases are at all times admitted. 
As already stated, the Senate, Royal 
University, recognised the Galway 
Hospital, on the application of its 
medical staff, and the President of the 
Queen’s Colleze states that the medical 
faculty of the College report to him that 
that hospital fulfils in every particular 
the requirements set forth in the regula- 
tions of the Royal University. From 
the foregoing explanation it would appear 
tha: the students of the Galway Medical 
School are under no disability as regaris 
compliance with the regulations of the 
Royal University. And the matter does 
not appear to call for a reference to the 
General Medical Council. 


ILLEGAL DEATH CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. MADEN (Lancashire, Rossen- 
dale): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
report of an inquest in The Times (7th 
February) on the body of Richard Kil- 
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lick, aged 60, who died at Hatch Row, 
Lambeth, on 3lst January, 1893, and 
whose death was certified by Dr. Free- 
man, of 203, Blackfriars Road, although 
he had not seen him for a week previous 
to his death, but who signed the certi- 
ficate as having seen him on the 
29th January ; and seeing there have 
been several cases of doctors giving 
illegal certificates lately, whether he will 
call the Registrar General’s attention to 
this fact, and see that the existing law is 
carried into effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I find on inquiry 
that the Coroner has already called the 
attention of the Registrar General to the 
circumstances of this case, and he, no 
doubt, will take any proceedings which 
may be necessary. Other irregularities 
appear to have been disclosed in con- 
nection with the case, which the Coroner 
informs me he intends to report to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, and my 
hon. Friend may feel assured that every 
effort will be made to carry the existing 
law into effect in this and all other 
similar cases. 


Spirits. 


THE UNIVERSITIES ACT, 1889. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
when the Ordinance dealing with Scotch 
decrees in law under “ The Universities 
Act, 1889,” will be issued ; and whether 
he is aware that in the University of 
Aderdeen the institution of the law 
degree depends on the forthcoming Ordi- 
nance, and delay in its issue will cause 
much inconvenience to students who 
entered their law course in 1891, with a 
view to graduating this session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Scottish 
University Commission propose at an 
early date to consider the whole question 
of graduations in law in all the Scottish 
Universities. They do not consider it 
expedient to separate the case of Aber- 
deen from that of the other Universities. 
No Ordinances are yet framed, but 
opinions are being collected on the 
subject. 


EXPORTS OF SPIRITS. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what is the total amount of 
allowance made during the last financial 
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year to the exporters of plain spirits ; 
and what is the amount of allowance 
made during the same period to the ex- 
porters of sweetened or flavoured spirits ? 

*Tu—E SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, 
Oldham) : The allowance to exporters of 
plain spirits amounted to £28,538 6s. 5d., 
being at the rate of 2d. per gallon, and 
that to exporters of sweetened or flavoured 
spirits amounted to £9,159 17s. 9d., 
or at the rate of 4d. per gallon. 

Mr. SNAPE: I beg to give notice 
that on an early day I will call attention 
to the information which the Secretary 
to the Treasury has laid before the 
House and move a Resolution thereon. 


THE BOARD OF IRISH LIGHTS. 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
any complaint has been made by any 
owner of shipping, or other person, of 
failure on the part of the Board of Irish 
Lights to discharge the duties entrusted 
to that body ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; no such 


complaints have reached me. 


THE CURRAGH. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Wer whether it is the intention of the 
Government to import terra-cotta to be 
used in the buildings about to be com- 
menced on the Curragh ; and is the Fair 
Wages Resolution of this House enforced 
in his Department in Ireland ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campnett - Bannerman, 
Stirling, &e.): No, Sir; the War 
Office will not import any terra cotta. 
If any should be required for the 
buildings at the Curragh the contractor 
will be at liberty to obtain it from Irish 
sources, provided the quality is satis- 
factory. The same precautions are taken 
in Ireland as in England to enforce the 
Resolution of the House referred to in the 
last part of the question. 


BALTIMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether it is intended to directly 
connect the Baltimore Railway with the 
pier, so as to enable economic and 
expeditious transit ? 

Mr, Snape 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Perhaps the 


hon. Member will allow me to answer 
the question. There is no such intention, 
The present pier is, I am informed, not 
conveniently situated for establishing 
such a connection. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR 


IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Government 
intend to establish a Board of Agri- 
culture for Ireland on the lines sug- 
gested by the Irish Cattle Traders’ and 
Stock Owners’ Association, as resolu- 
tions in favour have been passed by 
the Dublin and other Corporations, the 
Royal Dublin Society, by many Town 
Commissioners and Poor Law Boards, 
and by Grand Juries all over the country? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: As regards this 
question, I have to observe that there is 
an agricultural Department in connection 
with the Irish Land Commission, which 
undoubtedly collects a large amount of 
valuable information. Another part of 
the ground is covered by the Congested 
Districts Board, and there is, of course, 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council. After a good deal of con- 
sideration, I cannot feel satisfied with 
this distribution of agricultural affairs ; 
and I have very little doubt that the 
formation of a Board of Agriculture 
would be expedient in a country like 
Ireland, whose largest interest is agri- 
culture. 

Mr. FIELD : Is it the Government’s 
intention to propose a Board of Agri- 
culture for Ireland similar to the one that 
now exists in England ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir. I hope 


the Irish Government wil! do that. 


THE STROME FERRY MAILS, 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in the new contract for the con- 
veyance of Her Majesty’s mails between 
Strome Ferry and Stornoway, arrange- 
ments will be made for a steamer 
of sufficient power and speed to ensure 
the regular delivery of mails, and which 
shall afford suitable accommodation for 
second-class and steerage passengers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Provision will 
certainly be made in the new contract for 
the use of a steamer of sufficient power 
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and speed to ensure the regular delivery 
of the mails. I should hope that suitable 
accommodation for passengers would 
also be afforded ; but this is a matter not 
within the scope of the contract. 


RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCES AT 
PLOCKTON. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he has received a 
Report relating to the recent religious 
disturbances at Plockton, the persecution 
of Alexander Macrae, and the conduct of 
the police during the disturbances ; and, 
if so, whether he will communicate its 
purport to the House ? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan): The subject 
to which this question relates was by my 
direction fully investigated on the spot 
by the Procurator Fiscal, and the evidence 
of the witness whom he examined was 
duly forwarded to me. It appears 
that a man named Alexander Macrae, 
from Loch Carron, was working as a 
mason’s labourer at the erection of 
a house in Plockton, and that a 
feeling of irritation had arisen against 
him there, in consequence of its being 
believed that he had written and spoken 
disrespectfully of the Free Church Minis- 
ter, although there is no evidence that he 
had done so. The result was that on 
several evenings bodies of young men 
assembled and requested Macrae to leave 
Plockton, intimating at the same time 
that if he did not do so voluntarily they 
would put him into a boat and convey 
him to Loch Carron. On the following 
Sunday he was prevented by some young 
men from entering the Free Church, and 
another hostile demonstration was made 
during the week, in consequence of which 
Macrae went to Strome Ferry, and he 
seems to have since been more or less 
under the protection of the police. No 
violence was, however, at any time used 
towards him, nor, so far as appears, was 
any violence seriously threatened. From 
the time when the police were called in, 
they seem to have behaved with judg- 
ment and discretion. On the occasion 
of Macrae’s last visit to Plockton, before 
the Report was made tome, no notice was 
taken of him, and I hope that there will 
be no repetition of such unseemly pro- 
ceedings, 
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HIGHLAND DEER FORESTS. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of enlarging the scope of the Inquiry 
referred to a Royal Commission on Land 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, soas to include all the deer afforesting 
counties in that country 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The work 
which the Commission will have on 
its hands, within the limits of its existing 
Reference, is very considerable ; and it is 
important that that work should be con- 
cluded as soon ds possible. For this 
reason the Government has decided to 
confire the scope of the Commission to 
the counties affected by the Crofters Act 
of 1886. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
that a Report which embraces only a 
half of the counties that are deer 
afforested will be sufficiently complete 
to enable the House to judge of the land 
available for the people’s use ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I think 
it will give us a great-deal of very 
valuable information. 


DEVON SEA FISHERIES. 

Sir WILLIAM PEARCE (Ply- 
mouth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether Petitions 
having been received from Plymouth, 
Brixham, and Beer against the new bye- 
laws of the Devon Sea Fisheries Com- 
mittee, the Board of Trade Inquiry will 
be held at those ports instead of at 
Newton as proposed, in order that the 
evidence of the local fishermen may be 
taken ? > 

Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 
Totnes): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
extend the Inquiry to other equally im- 
portant centres in Devonshire ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
a large number of objections to the bye- 
laws recently made by the Committee of 
the Devon Sea Fisheries District, and 
an Inspector has been directed to hold an 
inquiry at Newton Abbot. It is impor- 
tant to hold an inquiry of this nature at 
ene place only, since it will be attended 
at the expense of those interested by 
advocates who must be given the oppor- 
tunity of examining and cross-examining 
Newton Abbot has been 
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chosen as being most central 
generally accessible by railway. 


and 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CANADA, 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if the Govern- 
ment proposes to take any steps by joint 
action with the Canadian Authorities, or 
otherwise, to discover whether as a fact 
pleuro-pneumonia does or does not exist 
in Canada; and if he can state what, if 
any, regulations exist as to the importa- 
tion of cattle into Canada ? 

Tue PRESIDENT, or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): It would not 
be practicable for my Department to con- 
duct for itself on the spot any investi- 
gation into the sanitary condition of 
animals in Canada ; but, as I have already 
stated, I shall give attentive consideration 
to any information on the subject which 
I may receive from the Canadian Govern- 
ment. I understand that the regulations 
at present in force in the Dominion re- 
quire 90 days’ quarantine in the case of 
cattle imported from the Eastern States 
of the United States; but some modifi- 
cation of this rule appears to be allowed 
in favour of settlers entering Manitoba 
and the North-Western Territories. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY 
MAGISTRATES, 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the Lord 
Chancellor is prepared, where necessary, 
to advise Her Majesty to appoint Justices 
in counties in which further appointments 
are in his judgment needed, without re- 
quiring Mrall such cases a recommenda- 
tion from the Lords Lieutenant of such 
counties ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: If the Lord Chan- 
cellor should receive information which 
appeared prima facie to show that mere 
magistrates were needed in any county, 
he would call the attention of the Lord 
Lieutenant: to the fact; ,if the Lord 
Lieutenant should thereupon decline to 
make any recommendation to the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lord Chancellor 
should be satisfied that more magistrates 
were in fact needed, he would feel it his 
duty to make the requisite appointments 
witheut further reference to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


Mr. Mundella 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether, if the names of duly- 
qualified gentlemen are submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Lieutenant 
having refused to take any notice of them, 
he will appoint them himself ? 

. Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 
notice of that question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Will this 
rule apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think so, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.); 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention has been drawn to the 
recommendations which have been made 
by Mr. Michael Davitt during the last 
few months ? Is it in accordance with 
the principle laid down by the right hon, 
Gentleman ? 

[No answer was given. } 


WELSH PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
can state separately for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, as has been done in the case 
of Scotland and Ireland, the total amount 
of expenses incurred by Local Authorities 
and Railway and other Companies in pro- 
moting or opposing Private Bills before 
Parliament during the six years 1886- 
1891? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am endeavouring 
to obtain this information ; but as the pre- 
paration of it will take time, and as to the 
Railway and other Companies may prove 
impossible, I must ask my hon. Friend 
to postpone his question. 


VESSELS’ SIDE LIGHTS. 

Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, West 
Toxteth) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether it is the fact 
that the Order in Council, dated 30th 
January, 1893, referring to vessels’ side- 
lights, is in contravention of the Inter- 
national Regulations of 1880, which at 
present are enforced by Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Chili, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
and the United States; whether his 
attention has been called to the danger of 
collision and loss of life at sea which may 
arise from the alteration now in force or 
about to be enforced in the case of 
British vessels, while the old regulations 
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now in force in the case of foreign vessels 
remain unaltered ; whether he is aware 
that the late Mr. Justice Butt, in giving 
Judgment in the case of the Fire Queen, 
in 1887, expressed a strong opinion that 
under Article 2, Sub-section D, the 
lights must be so screened “as not to 
cross the line of the ship's keel projected 
ahead of the ship”; whether, in the 
event of collisions or loss of life at sea 
oceasioned by collision between a 
British vessel and a foreign one, each of 
which would doubtless be held in fault 
in the Law Courts of the other, the 
British Government will undertake to 
indemnify the owners of British vessels 
against all claims or losses that may be 
made by the owners of foreign vessels, 
or that may be incurred by the owners of 
British vessels arising from or through 
collision ; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment will suspend the said Order in 
Council until the opinions of the various 
Steam and Sailing Ship Owners’ Asso- 
ciations throughout the Kingdom have 
been obtained ; and whether he has re- 
ceived any representation to the effect 
that the said Order in Council is in itself 
contradictory and impossible to comply 
with, or, if not so, that the wording of it 
is ambiguous ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Order in 
Council of 30th January, 1893, re- 
ferring to vessels’ side lights is not in 
contravention of the Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea previously 
in foree, but is explanatory only. The 
object of the new Order is to substitute 
uniformity of practice for the diversity 
which previously prevailed. Repre- 
sentations have been made to me that 
danger is likely to arise prior to the 
adoption by foreign countries of the in- 
terpretation contained iu the new Order. 
But I am strongly advised that that 
Order is in the direction of safety, and 
not of danger. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1862, whenever foreign 
ships are within British jurisdiction, the 
new Order will apply to such foreign 
ships, and in cases arising here concern- 
ing matters happening within British 
jurisdiction, foreign ships will be treated 
as if they were British ships. As soon 
as the interpreting Regulation has been 
adopted by any foreign country the ships 
of that country when on the high seas 
will also be bound by it. I am aware of 
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Queen, but I am advised that in any 
future case the Courts here will no doubt 
be guided by the interpretation of the 
Regulations embodied in the new Order 
in Council. I do not share the appre- 
hension of the hon. Gentleman that ques- 
tions of indemnity are likely to arise prior 
to the adoption of the interpreting Order 
by Foreign Powers. I have not received 
any such representation as that referred 
to in the last paragraph. 


Mr. HOUSTON : In view of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the reply, I give 
notice that I shall bring the matter before 
the House at an early date. 


INCOME TAX APPEALS. 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he has recently received 
complaints as to the present system of 
heariug appeals from assessments made 
by District Commissioners of Income 
Tax ; and if he proposes to make any 
change in the law on the matter ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I have re- 
ceived from time to time complaints upon 
this subject, but they hate not appeared 
to me to be of such a character as to re- 
quire or justify a change in the law. 


THE COLONISATION OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer how much (if any) of the 
£150,000 loan agreed to be advanced by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the British 
Columbian Government for colonisation 
purposes has already been advanced ; 
whether such sum (if any) has been ad- 
vanced direct to the British Columbian 
Government, or to any syndicate or 
commercial company, acting under them 
or otherwise ; by whom the details of 
the proposed colonisation scheme are 
being or will be carried out : whether 
any families have already been selected ; 
and, if so, how many and from what part 
of the United Kingdom; au generally 
what progress has been made in carrying 
out the scheme; and in what sums and 
on what date the remainder of the loan 
is to be advanced ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No money 
has been advanced from the Treasury 
under the British Columbia (Loan) Act, 
1892; and, as far as I am aware, no ar- 
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rangements have been yet completed by 
the Columbian Government in respect of 
the conditions necessary for such ad- 
vance. 


Mr. SETON-KARR : Is it the fact 
that this loan has been definitely agreed 
to ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir ; the 
loan could not be agreed to until certain 
conditions which have been laid down 
with reference to the company that was 
to be formed have been fulfilled. 


Mr. SETON-KARR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state what those con- 
ditions are ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The con- 
ditions are set out in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It would be a very long story to 
enter into the matter fully. Anybody 
can ascertain for themselves what the 
conditions are by referring to the Act. 


COLONISATION OF CANADA. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether, in 
view of the favourable Report of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed to 
carry out a scheme of colonisation in 
the Dominion of Canada, dated 29th 
April, 1892, it is proposed to further 
continue or extend the said scheme ; and, 
if so, to what extent, in what manner, 
and at what time; if not, what are 
the reasons for not extending or continu- 
ing the said scheme ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The inten- 
tion of the Board of Colonisation early 
in last year had been to continue the 
emigration of Canada. Posters were 
distributed, in English and Gaelic, ex- 
plaining the scheme and inviting appli- 
cants ; but by November no applications 
whatever had come in from the congested 
districts in the West of Scotland which 
Parliament had in contemplation when it 
voted the money, and from which the 
previous emigrants had been drawn. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment did not proceed with the scheme 
this winter. 

Mr. SETON-KARR : Are there any 
funds still remaining available for the 
purpose ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Yes, about 
£10,000, which runs on from year to 
year. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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HOME CAVALRY REGIMENTS, 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state the present 
proportion between horses and men in 
Cavalry regiments of the Line serving 
at home; and whether he can state the 
principle upon which such proportion is 
regulated ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In Cavalry regiments of the Line serving 
at home the proportion of men to horses 
may be taken to be three men to two 
horses. The proportion of men avail- 
able for duty in the ranks is, of course, 
affected by the number of recruits under 
training, and there are always a con- 
siderable number of men necessarily per- 
forming dismounted duties. 


THE PAWNMORE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he can afford any 
information concerning the kidnappiag 
of the crew of a Belfast steamship, the 
Bawnmore, on the 21st uitimo, at Nan- 
aimo, British Columbia, and whether any 
steps have been taken to punish the per- 
petrators of the outrage, either by the 
Canadian or Imperial Government ? 


Str E. GREY: No sufficient infor- 
mation has yet been received concerning 
this ship. If the hon. Member will 
postpone his question for a few days I 
will endeavour to obtain information. 


RAILWAY RATES—THE CARRIAGE OF 
MILK. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in view of the decision of 
the Midland Railway Company to go back 
to the old rates for the carriage of milk 
until the 30th of June next pending a 
further inquiry, he would ask the Great 
Western and South Western Railway 
Companies to do the same ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company have for the present decided to 
charge the old rates for the carriage of 
milk, and will apply the same as from 
January Ist. I have not received any 
such assurances from the Great Western 
Railway Company, but the matter is being 
pressed upon their attention, 
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Srr J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
Does the decision of the Midland Rail- 
way Company to go back to the old 
rates for the carriage of milk, and the 
decision of. the South Western Raiiway 
Compary in the same direction, apply to 
all stations on each line ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Midland 
and South Western Railway Companies 
have decided to supply all stations under 
their control, and in the case of the other 
stations they are in negotiation with 
other companies. 

Sm J. WHITEHEAD: In other 
words, the new rates will not apply to 
competing stations. 

r. MUNDELLA: They will apply 
to nearly all stations. 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.) : 1 beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
with regard to railway rates, he will 
direct a record to be kept of all cases of 
reduced charges procured through the 
intervention or with the co-operation of 
the Board of Trade of coming to the 
knowledge of that Board, and have same 
tabulated in such a form that the in- 
formation may be embodied in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, available for the use of 
traders, so that they may learn the reduc- 
tions made in particular cases with a 
view to getting like reductions in similar 
cases ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A very con- 
siderable proportion of the complaints of 
increases in rates which have reached the 
Board of Trade are in general terms, and 
it would not be possible to keep such a 
record as that referred to by the hon. 
Member. We are, as far as we are able, 
keeping a record of our negotiations with 
the companies. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether there is any pro- 
spect of a measure being introduced to 
provide compensation for loss due to 
tuberculosis in cattle ? 

Mr. GARDNER: I should be glad 
to take any steps which might be 
practicable te minimise the extent to 
which tuberculosis prevails amongst 
cattle, and the subject is engaging my 
attention at the present time. But it 
would not be possible for me to propose 
legislation of the general and costly 
character suggested in the question. 

VOL. VIII. [rourtn series. ] 
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Bankruptcies, 


MEATH ELECTIONS, 


Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
electioneering proceedings of the priests 
in the County of Meath during the last 
three weeks ; and whether he proposes 
to take any steps, by initiating legislation 
or otherwise, to prevent a recurrence, at 
the coming elections in that county, of 
the intimidation and undue influence 
which caused the Judges to decide that 
“the election for the Southern Division 
of Meath, both under the Statute and 
the Common Law, was void and must be 
set aside” through undue influence ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am happy to 
say that my attention has not been 
called to electioneering proceedings in 
Meath during the last three weeks. 
With regard to the second part of the 
hon. Member’s question, whether I shall 
propose any legislation to prevent a 
recurrence of intimidation, I may say 
that the election takes place in five or 
six days, and I think that the hon. Mem- 
ber will see that the interval is rather 
short. 


EAST SUSSEX BANKRUPTCIES. 


Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether‘he is aware that, in 
bankruptcies in East Sussex, parties are 
required to attend to give information to 
the Official Receiver at an office near 
London Bridge; and whether he will 
insist that every Official Receiver has an 
office in the district for which he is 
appointed to act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA ; The great ma- 
jority of East Sussex bankrupts attend 
at the Official Receiver’s Office in 
Brighton. A few in the Tunbridge 
Wells District (and whose travelling 
expenses are paid when necessary) attend 
at the chief office of the Southern District, 
which adjoins the London Bridge Rail- 
way Station, and which has been found 
by experience to be the most convenient 
centre both for debtors and creditors, 
many of the latter being in London. It 
is not, in my opinion, desirable to attach 
a separate office and staff to every Court 
which exercises bankruptcy jurisdiction. 
Such an arrangement would not conduce 
either to efficiency or economy, 


2T 
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STARVING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE: I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
there are any grounds for apprehending 
that numbers of children throughout the 
country are compelled by law to attend 
public schools and receive instruction 
during many hours of the day, while in 
a state of starvation or excessive hunger 
due to the poverty of their parents ; and, 
if 20, whether he will direct an imme- 
diate and thorough inquiry into the 
matter ? 

Mr. ACLAND: There is no doubt 
that a certain number of children, if all 
the schools of the country are taken into 
consideration, attend school without a 
sufficient amount of food to enabie them 
to receive instruction with full benefit to 
themselves. The provision of free meals 
by voluntary effort to meet such cases is 
a matter always requiring much care and 
watchfulness. I feel sure, from inquiries 
I have made, that in many schools, 
managers and teachers (who alone know 
all the circumstances of the cases) do 


much, by the aid of voluntary contribu- 
tions, to meet the difficulty with great 


tact and judgment. I will, however, 
communicate with some of our largest 
School Boards in order to ascertain their 
views on the subject, and the extent to 
which, in their opinion, such destitution 
as that alluded to in the question pre- 
vails. 


THE PATENT LAWS. 

Mk. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he intends to bring in a 
Bill this Session to assimilate the Patent 
Laws of the United Kingdom to those 
of the United States of America with 
regard to fees and other particulars ; and, 
if not, whether he would be disposed to 
introduce, at any rate, into English 
Patent Law the preliminary examination 
by experts in the Patent Office into the 
novelty and the validity of proposed 
patents which obtains (causing a great 
saving of time and money to inventors) 
in the Uuited States ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : I see no prospect 
of introducing any measure dealing with 
alterations in the Patent Laws at present. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE REVISION OF IRISH SENTENCES. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I had given notice to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutepant of Ire- 
land if he will state the names of all 
convicts in Ireland whose sentences have 
been wholly or partially remitted or re- 
duced since the 21st of August, 1892 ; and 
for what crimes such convicts respectively 
were convicted, and to what terms of 
imprisonment sich convicts respectively 
were sentenced ? At the request, how- 
ever, of the right hon. Gentleman I will 
postpone the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
When the right hon. Gentleman 
deals with this on Monday I will 
ask him to bear in mind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has blocked 
a Return which would secure this infor- 
mation. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
give it in the form of an answer toa 
question ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I will see; but Iam 
afraid the details will prove too copious 
for that, 


SCOTCH SHERIFFS AS POLITICIANS. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the interference of Sheriffs of Counties in 
Parliamentary elections {s permissible 
under the conditions governing such 
appointments ; whether he is aware that 
the Sheriff of Perthshire aud the Sheriff 
of Dumfriesshire and Kirkeudbrightshire 
were actively engaged as speakers at 
political meetings during the recent 
General Election ; and will he take such 
action as may prevent persons occupying 
a judicial position prominently identifying 
themselves with the candidates of any 
particular Party ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Sheriffs 
in Scotland are not bound by the regula- 
tions which govern the Permanent Civil 
Service with regard to political action; 
but it is well established that Judges of 
the Supreme Court abstain from taking 
an active part in elections, from a sense 
that their duty requires them to preserve 
the confidence of men of all parties in 
polities; and the same considerations 
should weigh with the Sheriffs, especially 
when it is considered that they perform 
the double function of settling the regis- 
tration of voters and superin 
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Parliamentary elections in the character 
of Returning Officer. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
any information that the Sheriffs were 
actively engaged at public meetings 
during the last Genera! Election ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I 
prefer not to answer that question. 


should 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 


Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether any, and, if so, what, Petitions 
have been presented to the Privy Council 
against the Carnarvonshire Intermediate 
Education Scheme, framed under the 
Intermediate Education Act for Wales, 
1889 ; for how long this scheme has been 
under preparation and public discussion 
in the county; whether it has been 
approved by the County Council; and 
what delay will be involved by such 
Petitions, if any, before the work of 
building the Intermediate Schools for the 
county can be begun ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Carnarvonshire 
scheme is the first county scheme in 
Wales which has passed through all the 
necessary stages under the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889, and it is, there- 
fore, a case of some interest. The County 
Council provides under it a sum of from 
£3,000 to £4,000 a year for the support of 
the schools, and it is probable that about 
four or five Intermediate Schools will be 
erected at once in the county under the 
scheme, and possibly others later on. 
The scheme might have become law 
yesterday if it had not been for the 
presentation of three Petitions to the 
Education Department. Two of these 
are forwarded by the Bishop of Bangor, 
ard one by Mr. Morgan Jones. One is 
signed by seven Trustees of Bottwnog 
School. There is no evidence to show 
whether this Petiticn was adopted at a 
duly constituted meeting of the Gover- 
nors. But there are two other Petitions, 
one signed by 26 ratepayers of Bangor, 
and the other by 31 ratepayers of Bangor, 
alleging grievances in connection with 
Friar’s School, Bangor. It should be 
noted that the Governors of this school 
have presented no Petition. This county 
scheme has been under preparation by 
the Joint Committee (consisting of two 
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members named by the late Government 
and three by the County Council), and 
under public discussions arranged by the 
committee in different parts of the county 
for more than three years. It was dis- 
cussed clause by clause in the County ° 
Council and approved, The delay in- 
volved by the Petitions will vary aceord- 
ing to circumstances. In any case, the 
scheme must now be delayed for two 
more months. Should an Address be 
carried in either House praying Her 
Majesty to withhold consent from the 
scheme, the procedure must be begun 
over again from the beginning, and this 
would probably take not less than two 
years. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Are any 
copies of the scheme available for Welsh 
Members ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I shall be happy to 
give hon. Gentlemen copies. 


SEED LOANS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been drawn to a statement, publicly mad e 
that the Killarney Board of Guardians is 
unable to collect the seed loan in conse- 
quence of the recent Order refusing police 
protection to the Sheriff when proceeding 
to the scene of seizure before daylight ; 
and whether he intends taking any steps 
to facilitate the recovery of their debts 
by the Killarney Board of Guardians ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
from the Local Government a Report in 
which it is stated that it was not alleged 
by the collectors, at the meeting of the 
Killarney Guardians, that they had been 
refused protection in the colleetion of the 
seed rate, but that the collectors stated 
that the police would not collect the rate 
for them. The Local Government 
Board’s Inspector, who was present at 
the meeting, informed the collectors that 
it was their duty to collect the rate, and 
that they could do so by seizure, if 
necessary. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Will the right hon. Gentleman be 
kind enough to inform the House 
whether, in consequence of the recent 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, he has given orders for 
suspending the instruction as to with- 
holding protection to the Sheriff ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: My answer is in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the 
Sheriffs anything to do with the collection 
of the seed rate ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I think not. 


WEDDING OBSTRUCTION AT CHELSEA. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
charge before Mr. Shiel, police magis- 
trate at Westminster Police Court, 
against Mr. John Wilson, of disorderly 
conduct, in which the evidence was, 
that Mr. Wilson was prevented by cer- 
tain police officers from passing along 
the footway of a public thoroughfare on 
the oscasion of a wedding at Holy 
Trinity Church, Chelsea; whether 
there is any, and, if so, what, authority 
by Law which enables the police to pre- 
vent the passing and repassing of the 
public along the footway of a public 
thoroughfare; and, if so, whether the 
closing of the footway in question was 
in conformity with that authority ; 
whether he is aware that the police 
magistrate, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Wilson stated he had not finished his 
cross-examination of a witness, and of 
his protest, prevented him from con- 
tinuing his cross-examination, and con- 
victed him of disorderly conduct ; and 
whether he will take any steps to secure 
a remission of this sentence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am making in- 
quiries into this case,and must ask my 
hon. Friend to postpone his question till 
Tuesday. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of the Government to move Mr. Speaker 
out of the Chair immediately after the 
Address has been voted; and, if not, 
whether they will give notice before- 
hand of their intention to do so ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : It is not the inten- 
tion, nor would it be in accordance with 
the usual precedent, to move the 
Speaker out of the Chair at the close of 
the Debate on the Address, The prac- 
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tice is to give previous notice of setting 
up Supply, in order that hon. Members 
may give notice of any Motions which 
they may desire to bring forward; and 
to move the Speaker out of the Chair 
notice must be given. 


DANGEROUS PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
desire to ask the Home Secretary if his 
attention has been drawn to the recent 
fatal trapeze accident at Leicester, and 
if he has any power to prevent such 
dangerous public exhibitions ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 
notice of the question. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) (APPRO- 
PRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Appropriation Account presented,—of 
the Sums granted by Parliament, for 
the expense of the Ordnance Factories 
for the year ended 3lst March, 1892, 
with the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 


Copy ordered, “of Return showing, 
for the years ended the 31st day of March, 
1890, 1891, and 1892 respectively, (1) 
the amount contributed by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively to the 
Revenue coilected by Imperial! Officers ; 
(2) the expenditure on English, Scottish, 
and Irish Services met out of such Re- 
venue.”—( Mr. Clancy.) 


BARRISTERS AND PARLIAMENT. 
MR. ROSS’S AMENDMENT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I wish to ask 
the Attorney General a question of which 
I have given him private notice. It is 
whether it is consonant with the practice 
of the Bar that a counsel, who has been 
engaged in acriminal prosecution, should 
in his capacity of Member of this House 
make use of and divulge information which 
he has become possessed of in his capacity 
as prosecuting counsel, in bringing before 
the House a Motion relative to the case 


in which he has been engaged ? 
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*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CaarLes Russert, Hackney, 8.) : As- 
suming the facts to be that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred to acted 
as counsel for the Crown in the criminal 
prosecution of the Gweedore prisoners, 
it would be contrary to what is under- 
stood to be not proper professional 
conduct in England to use his know- 
ledge of facts obtained as counsel 
in a@ criminal case, for the purposes of 
political discussion in this House. I 
wish it to be understood that I do not 
mean for a moment to imply that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has know- 
ingly and intentionally offended against 
the rules of honourable professional 
practice. Probably when the Amead- 
ment was put upon the Paper the matter 
had not occurred to him in this light. 
I wish to add that, although I only 
received notice of this question this 
morning, I took the opportunity of con- 
sulting several of ‘the Judges, and the 
majority of those Judges seemed to 
think that the Rule went even further 
than I have said, and that no 
counsel should take part in any 


public discussion relating to any criminal 


case in which he has been engaged, unless 
it be under exceptional circumstances 
calling for explanations or the like. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Man- 
chester, E.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, for the information of my- 
self and of the House, whether it is 
not a fact that, when he was engaged as 
counsel in the Parnell Commission, he 
did not, in conjunction with another 
emineat counsel, who is also a leading 
Member of this House, engage in, if he 
did not initiate, a discussion in this 
House upon the subject of that Com- 
mission, and take advantage of his 
position as a Member of this House to 
attack another leading counsel ? 

*Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: There 
is no analogy whatever between the case 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and my conduct in relation to that matter, 
and the point involved in the question 
now before the House. The Parnell 
case was a Commission constituted by 
Act of Parliament, and the function 
of the Judges who were appointed to sit 
upon that Commission was to report to 
this House. I initiated no discussion 
upon it. So far from that, when a 
discussion did take place before the Re- 
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port of the Commission I abstained from 
taking part in it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has no doubt refreshed 
his memory upon the point whether he 
spoke on the subject before the Report 
was issued. Am I not right in saying 
that the speech was made before the 
Report cf the Parnell Commission was 
presented ? May I ask whether there 
is any difference between that case and 
the present one? Both he and the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Ross) were 
paid counsel. 

*Sirn CHARLES RUSSELL: There 
is no analogy between the two cases. 
The Parnell Commission was not a 
criminal case. It was, as I have already 
pointed out, a Commission, bound to re- 
port to this House. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §.): 
Perhaps, Sir, you will permit me to ask 
a question, seeing that this is a matter 
which affects the dignity of this House. 
I wish to ask if the hon. and learned 
Member who now puts forward a Motion 
condemning the exercise of the clemency 
of the Crown in favour of the persons 
against whom he was employed as 
prosecuting counsel, does uot confound 
his duties as a barrister with his duties 
as a Member of Parliament, and is not 
such conduct in distinct contravention of 
the Resolution passed by this House on 
the 22nd June, 1858, which laid down 
the Rule— 

“It is contrary to the usage and derogatory 

to the dignity of this House that any of its 
Members should bring forward, promote, or 
advocate in this House any proceeding or 
measure in which he may have acted or been 
concerned for or in consideration of any 
pecuniary fee or reward.” 
As this matter is of great importance, 
you will, Iam sure, allow me to briefly 
describe the circumstances under which 
Lord Hotham’s Rule was laid down. It 
was carried in a fairly full House by 216 
votes against 27, a majority of 183, and 
in the course of the Debate upon it 
every lawyer of eminence then in the 
House spoke. The views of the Lord 
Chancellor of the day—{ Interruptions] 
—I appeal to you, Mr. Speaker, as the 
guardian of the dignity of this House, to 
protect me against these interruptions. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is, I gather, referring to precedents on a 
point of Order which he has advanced, 
and, if so, he is in order. 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: The Lord 
Chancellor of the day was Lord Chelms- 
ford, and in the Debate to which I am 
referring the Mover said it was well 
known that it was the practice of Lord 
Chelmsford while he was at the Bar to 
take no part in any proceeding in the 
House in which he was professionally 
concerned out of it; and, on the other 
hand, he would never act as advocate out 
of the House in any case in which he 
had been professionally concerned within 
its walls. Mr. Whitehead, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Ireland, said that hon. 
Members were prohibited from practising 
before any Parliamentary Comm 'ttees for 
the reason set forth in the Resolution. 
Sir Henry Keating, a Judge of great 
eminence, who was Solicitor General at 
that time, said he believed that anyone 
who had that feeling of honour which 
was common to the whole Bar would 
decline either to speak or even vote 
upon a subject in which he had 
been professionally engaged outside, lest 
he should, unconsciously perhaps, be in- 
fluenced by opinions which he had 
expressed elsewhere. Under these cir- 


cumstances, Sir, I beg toask you whether 


the conduct of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Londonderry 
does not completely come under the rule 
thus laid down ; and whether it is not only 
inconsistent with good order, but with 
good taste, that a gentleman should be a 
paid advocate one day, and the next day 
should, as an independent Member of 
Parliament, take part in a discussion on 
the case in which he had previously been 
professionally engaged, and deal with the 
case as a matter of public policy ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As I have been 
appealed to, I am bound to express an 
opinion on the subject, but the hon. 
Gentleman has not given me very much 
time to consider it. There are two 
Resolutions of this House dealing with 
the question. One was passed in the 
year 1830, and the other in 1858. In the 
year 1830 it was alleged that Members 
of this House promoted, for pecuniary 
reward, Private Bills, in which they were 
professionally interested, and a Resolution 
was passed forbidding any Member, by 
himself or by his partner, to promote in 
this House Private Bills in which he was 
engaged. Some years passed, and in the 
year 1858 ancther allegation was made— 
namely, that that Rule had been 
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evaded, and that Members of this House 
in taking up cases were really paid for 
advocating those cases in the House, and 
a very stringent Resolution was 

which, by leave of the House, I will 
read— 


“Tt is contrary to the usage and derogatory 
to the dignity of this House that any of its 


Members should bring forward, promote, or 
advocate in this House any proceeding or 
measure in which he may have acted or been 
concerned for or in consideration of any 
pecuniary fee or reward.” 

The House will see that thatwas strictly 
confined to the cases in which a Member, 
in his public capacity as a Member of 
Parliament, advocated a particular person’s 
cause or promoted any case, and received 
a pecuniary reward for so doing. That, 
I think, is the distinction. To say that 
any Member who has been engaged in a 
criminal case is not to engage in this 
House on a subsequent occasion in a 
Debate relating to the same case I can- 
not, because as far as the Rules of the 
House are concerned I do not think it is 
contrary to them. I can quite understand 
that it would be highly improper for any 
Member to take part in a discussion here 
on a case in which he was concerned and 
which was still undecided; but after the 
ease had been decided, then there might 
be information at his disposal which could 
be usefully supplied for the conduct of 
the Debate. I am not about to set my 
opinion against that of the Judges of the 
land, or to say that it is contrary to or in 
accordance with professional etiquette for 
any Member of this House to make use 
of facts or information which have been 
gained by him in his capacity either for 
or against acase. The House will there- 
fore see, on the point of Order, that I cannot 
stand in the way of the hon. Gentleman 
to whom reference has been made bringing 
on this matter ; but, at the same time, I 
shall leave it to the Legal Profession to 
decide whether it is contrary to legal 
etiquette for hon. and learned Members 
to take part in a Debate under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As you, Mr. 
Speaker, have ruled that it is a question 
of legal etiquette, may'I again press the 
hon. and learned Gentleman as to whether 
it is not the fact that, pehdente lite and 
before the decision of the Commisson, he 
intervened in the Debate, and used these 
words with regard to my hon. and learned 
Friend who sits near me (Sir R. 
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Webster)—* I did think that the conduct 
of the case had been unfair to the 
defendants” ? — (Hansard’s Reports, 
vol. 334, page 735.) I must again press 
him for his views on that point in the 
light of the answer he gave to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne (Mr. Conybeare). 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: If the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell me what 
was the occasion on which the language 
was used I will answer his question. I 
have noreason to doubt the entire accuracy 
ot what I have said. When the state- 
ment to which the right hon. Gentle- 
mar refers was made, as he says, 
pendente lite, there was no lis perders ; 
and there is an entire absence of 
analogy between that case and this case. 
Although strongly provoked, I abstained 
from taking part in the Debate on the 
occasion referred to. . 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I shali not, of course, introduce into this 
discussion the slightest element of personal 
consideration, but my recollection does 
not quite accord with that of my hon. 
and learned Friend. Speeches were 
made by Members of the Bar, and, I 


think, by himself, after the date of the 


Report of the Commission. But even if 
that does not apply to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Sir Charles Russell) it applies un- 
questionably to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. Lockwood), to the hon. 
and learned Member for a Scotch 
constituency (Mr. R. T. Reid), and 
to some others who made speeches 
in this House while the proceed- 
ings were pending, and with refer- 
ence to matters which must have come, 
toa certain extent, to their knowledge 
as counsel in the case. I am sure my 
hon. and learned Friend will acquit me 
of speaking from personal considerations. 
I am not intervening now because of any 
feeling on my part as to the way in which 
I was treated. If I may humbly say so, 
I believe, from my study of the question, 
that you, Mr. Speaker, have laid down 
the correct Rule—that the Standing 
Orders of this House, and the rules 
which govern men apart from Standing 
Orders, forbid any Member bringing for- 
ward or supporting in this House any 
measure for the purpose of obtaining a 
fee or reward ; and further than that, I 
think no hon. Member should in his 
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capacity as a Member of this House ad- 
vocate afterwards.any case in respect 
of which he has received fee or reward. 
That is the letter and the spirit of the 
understanding which should actuate 
Members of my own profession and all 
other Members. But there is another 
and an entirely different principle to 
which you have referred. I have under- 
stood that it is a duty which a man 
owes to his own conscience, and 
also to his position in our  pro- 
fession, that he should never use, 
for the purpose of Debate, information 
which has been communicated to him 
professionally ; and if I had any reason to 
think that my hon. and _ learned 
Friend (Mr. Ross) had contemplated 
making use of information which 
came to him as prosecuting counsel, 
I should have suggested to him, quite 
independently of any consideration as 
to the Rules of the House, that he 
ought to take no part in such a proceed- 
ing. But, as I understand, the matter 
which he wishes to bring forward has 
become publicly known, and that com- 
ments have already been made in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press on the conduct of 
the Executive in releasing certain persons 
who have been in prison, and as to the 
circumstances of whose trial no question 
can directly or indirectly arise. I have 
ventured to intervene because I cherish 
as keenly as anyone the hope that Mem- 
bers of our profession will obey both the 
letter and the spirit of the Standing 
Order ; but it does not seem to me that 
any fact has been brought to the notice 
of the House from which it can possibly 
be assumed that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
was in any way intending either.in spirit, 
much less in letter, to violate the Stand- 
ing Orders of this House. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: I wish 
the House to be in possession of the 
exact facts of the case. I have now re- 
ferred to Hansard, and find my recollection 
was strictly accurate. On the occasion 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
a Motion was brought before the House 
by my right hoa. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in which he impugned, 
in certain respects to which I will not 
refer, the conduct of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster). On that occasion I 
took no part whatever in the Debate ; I 
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said I would take no part in the discus- 
sion, and I absented myself from the 
House. I found in the reports in the 
papers next day that a statement had 
been made by my hon. and learned Friend 
which was considered a matter of 
moment on the point raised as to my 
hon. and learned Friend’s conduct, which 
was that he had handed to me and to my 
right hon. Friend the present Home 
Secretary, with whom I was associated, 
a particular letter on a particular day. I 
knew that that was not correct, and that 
I could demonstrate from the shorthand 
notes that it was not correct, and I came 
down on the next occasion and explained, 
and I venture to think demonstrated, to 
the House that my hon. and learned 
Friend had fallen into an error. I took 
the opportunity upon that occasion of 
stating that I could be no party to 
making an accusation of dishonourable or 
intentionally unfair conduct against my 
hon. and learned Friend ; and it is in that 
connection, and in that connection alone, 
that I used the language referred to by 
the Leader of the Opposition, in which I 
said— 

“T regret to say I still think that the conduct 


of the case has been practically unfair to the 
defendants.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER : The proceedings 
were pending. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL : Of 
course the proceedings were pending. 
The House will, therefore, see that what I 
was doing on that occasion was not in- 
itiating a discussion, or taking part in a 
Debate, but after the Debate was over, 
setting right a mistake which had been 
made, and showing that a statement 
which affected me and my learned Friend 
the Home Secretary was, in fact, in- 
correct. 

*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire): 
I do not know whether there is any Ques- 
tion before the House, and therefore 
whether I am in Order in saying one word 
on & Question which affects both persons 
and our profession. As regards the point 
of Order, I would really suggest that 
there could be no question raised on this 
matter. I will, if I may, show how little 
the Rule that has been readapplies. Sup- 
pose I, as the counsel who had prosecuted 
James Egan, had stood by the side of the 
Home Secretary and said I thought that 
there would be no impropriety in his 
bringing a fair discretion to bear in that 


Sir Charles Russell 
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case, would I be shut out from expressing 
that opinion by virtue of this Rule? And 
if it would be improper to discuss the 
prerogative of mercy a hostile point 
of view, it would be equally out of Order 
to say a word from a favourable point of 
view. But Iam disposed to take a some- 
what generous view of this Rule. The 
object of the Rule, no doubt, was that a 
person should not advocate the same 
cause in this House for which he had 
received fee or reward out of it. 
Although my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General has said that there 
was no litigation in respect of the Parnell 
Commission, there certainly was a pro- 
ceeding which comes within the terms of 
Lord Hotham’s Rule, and I am not dis- 
closing any confidence when I say—for I 
have mentioned it in this House before— 
that I felt that fact so strongly, that 
after the determination of the proceed- 
ings, and after the Report had been made 
and when the matter came up for dis- 
cussion before this House, I appealed to 
the present Attorney General, and I 
offered him that if he and all the other 
counsel, the Home Secretary and the 
Members for Dumfries and York, would 
abstain from discussing that proceeding 
in which they had been engaged, I and 
the late Attorney General would also 
abstain. My hon. and learned Friend 
clung to his right, for reasons I do 
not complain of; and I am sorry to say 
the House on that occasion had to listen 
to six learned counsel who had been in 
the case. But I wish to say this is a 
question entirely for the consideration of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
brings forward this Amendment. If he 
thinks, after taking advice from those 
who act with him, that he will not 
bring to bear upon the discussion any 
question which will have an influence 
cast into it by his being professionally 
retained in the case, then he is within his 
right in bringing forward this Amend- 
ment. I cannot and do not understand 
what Her Majesty’s Judges have to do 
with this question. I know not who are 
the Judges. my hon. and learned Friend 
has teken into his confidence or consulted, 
but I speak of them all with the greatest 
respect, and I am sure that he could not 
have made a selection that would not be 
a good one. But this is a question first 
for the Rule and Order of this House, 
and why should we consult the Judges 
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upon that? And, secondly, it was a 
question of professional etiquette in this 
House. That must be a question for the 
Members of this House, and I say we 
are quite competent and fit to form our 
own judgment and to protect our own 
honour without receiving the guidance of 
men even as distinguished and as impartial 
as Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 
has been suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
and by the Leader of the Opposition that 
the Attorney General took part in a 
Debate or initiated a Debate, whereas it 
seems quite clearfrom Hansard that what 
the Attorney General was doing was 
answering a complaint which had been 
made against him by the then Attorney 
General, “I ask the permission of the 
House,” the Attorney General said, 

“To make an explanation with reference to 
the assertion of facts made by the Attorney 


General in the Debate on Friday night with 
which my name has been associated.” 


With regard to the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) a_ series 
of accusations or innuendoes were 
made against myself by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
who stated that he would not enter 
into the arrangements that I had 
had with the Crown ir connection 
with this case. I conceived, at any 
rate so far as I was concerned, though 
a mere Nationalist, that I was debarred 
from making any explanation whatever in 
reference to my conduct in that case. 
What is more, I bore for months and 
months a series of allegations such as 
that made against me the other night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and bore them in 
silence; but now, as I understand, a 
gentleman who has received large fees 
from the Crown and who is in the 
expectation of a Judgeship if the present 
Opposition succeeds, is to be allowed to 
bring forward the facts in a case in which 
he was prosecuting counsel. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I—— [Cries of “ Order !”] 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I am bound to say 
that there is no Question before the House. 
A Question of Order was raised, and I 
was asked to give an opinion upon it. I 
have done so, 





Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Ionlyrose 
to explain, in reference to the gratuitous 
remark of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, that in what I said on the 
oceasion to which he refers I made 
absolutely no imputation whatever against 
him. I quoted the exact words which he 
had used on a certain occasion as proof of 
the fact that he was himself convinced of 
the guilt of certain persons. 


NEW WRIT. 

For Sussex (North Western or Hors- 
ham Division), v. Right Hon. Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Baronet, deceased. — (Mr. 
Akers- Douglas.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Michael Davitt, esquire, for County 
of Cork (North East Cork Division). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I desire, 
Sir, to ask the Prime Minister a question 
ir relation to the course which he desires 
the House to pursue in relation to the 
Debate on the Address. I would ask 
him whether he is aware that from 1886 
to 1892—omitting 1890, in which there 
were exceptional circumstances—the 
average length of the Debate on the 
Address has been nearly 10 Parliamentary 
days ; whether he is aware that in 1892, 
the precedent on which last night, in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer especially relied, 
though the Address only lasted five 
nights, three-fourths of that time was 
occupied by speeches and Amendments 
of the then Opposition, and the compara- 
tive shortness of the Debate was entirely 
due to the abstention of the supporters of 
the then Government from pressing 
questions in which they were iuterested 
on the attention of the House ; whether 
he is aware that of the seven and a-half 
nights which have been occupied up to the 
end of last night's Sitting, one-half of the 
time has been taken up by speeches of 
the right hon, Gentleman’s supporters, 
and of the five Amendments that have been 
moved three have been moved by Members 
of the Home Rule Party, and whether 
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under these circumstances he still thinks 
it fair to the Opposition to compel them 
to debate questions in which they have 
an interest on so inconvenient an occa- 
sion as Saturday afternoon ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
totally impossible for me to foliow the 
right hon. Gentleman through the state- 
ments of a somewhat complicated and 
arbitrary character made without a single 
moment’s notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man chooses a number of years from 1886 
to 1892. I might choose another number 
of years to show a totally different result. 
In the case of the last year that he has 
referred to, it appears to me that in 
putting a question he has made an argu- 
ment which has nothing whatever to do 
with the legitimate purpose of the ques- 
tion. I should say that we cannot lay 
down any absolute ruie for the Debate 
upon the Address. It is impossible to 
do so without reference to the subjects, 
and I would also say without reference 
to the nature of the Public Business in 
which this House is about to be engaged. 
In my opinion, the proposal before the 
House is a perfectly reasonable one, 
nemely, that we should close the Debate 
on the present Address with respect to 
the subjects that are to be brought for- 
ward within the time already specified ; 
and if the right hon. Geatleman desires 
to have a discussion on the subject of 
the time that has been taken on other 
occasions in debating the Address, I 
think at least we ought to know before- 
hand what is the subject we are to debate 
in order to have an opportunity of 
instituting reasonable comparison. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to impute to me 
something of the nature of discourtesy in 
not having given him notice of my ques- 
tion. But perhaps he is not aware, 
having been more agreeably occupied, 
that the subject of my question was the 
very topic we were debating for two 
hours and a-half last night. I assumed, 
of course, he had been made fully 
acquainted with these facts by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It seems that we are not 
only to be led by two gentlemen, but by 
two who do not communicate with each 
other. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
say that I think, under all the cireum- 
stances of the time under which I am 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 





endeavouring to serve the House to the 
best of my ability, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have shown better taste and 
have better fulfilled the duties of the 
situation which he oceupies if he had 
spared his reference to my more agree- 
able occupation. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR : Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to a point of Order. I wish to ask, 
as a matier of Order, whether there is 
any Question before the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There is not only 
no Question before the House, but the 
Debate is contravening the Standing 
Order, which says that the Motion which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made shall 
be put without amendment or debate. 
I understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose to make a personal ex planation. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise merely 
to say, Sir, that if I have unwittingly 
hurt the feelings of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or, I will say, if 1 have un- 
wittingiy given him cause of offence, I 
apologise to him, as he is the last person 
in the House whose feelings I should de- 
sire to hurt. I was not attacking him, 
but the right hon. Gentleman next to 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer). 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER: I rise to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he is ina 
position to make any statement as re- 
gards the conduct of Public Business 
to-day and to-morrow ? . I refer specially 
to arrangements for the allocation of the 
time of the House to specific Amend- 
ments with a view to avoid what oc- 
curred at an early hour this morning 
with regard to an Amendment which had 
not been previously under discussion, an 
attempt being made to force it on 
after the usual time during which the 
Sittings of the House are conducted. I 
would wish to ask him whether I am to 
understand that, in accordance with the 
indication he himself gave the other day, 
no attempt will be made to force on the 
Motion which stands in my name at an 
unreasonable hour? I have gathered 
that the House will sit on Saturday, and 
when I speak about an unreasonable 
hour I am not referring to the earlier 
hours of Saturday. I think the House 
will like to have from the right hon. 
Gentleman an assurance that no attempt 
will be made to commence the initiation 
of a discussion at an unreasonable hour. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
think that any advantage would accrue 
if I were to attempt to enter into any 
engagement of the kind suggested. In 
the conduct of Business, as time proceeds, 
an estimate may be formed which cannot 
be made beforehand, and what will most 
conduce to the convenience of Members 
of the House is that we should stu- 
diously, in a spirit of fairness and impar- 
tiality, watch the course of the proceed- 
ings, with an endeavour to adjust the 
time of the House, as far as possible, for 
the general convenience. 


MEMBERS’ SEATS. 


Sir MARK STEWART : I desire to 
ask you, Sir, a question, and, if need be, 
for your’ ruling on a matter of general 
convenience to the Members of the 
House. It will be recollected that on 
the first day of the Session many hon. 
Members came to secure their seats be- 
tween 5 and 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. My suggestion is that you, Sir, 
might see your way to impose a limit to 
entrance to this House on Monday next, 
and also to the Ladies’ Gallery, in order 
that hon. Gentlemen who are not in the 
habit of getting up at 5 in the morn- 
ing may not be placed at a disadvantage. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I should be happy 
to lay down any Rule which may be for 
the general convenience of the House. I 
can, of course, see that great incon- 
venience, almost indecorum, has arisen 
from Members coming into this House 
at the dawn of day or even before it. If it 
isa matter of convenience to the House I 
will name a particular hour. The House 
has to be cleaned and the servants have 
to be here for that purpose, so that if 
Members arrive at an inconveniently 
early hour it will interfere with that pro- 
ceeding. If it will be any advantage to 
the House I will name an hour—say, 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): De I 
understand you to name an hour, Sir ? 
—an hour before which no Member of 
the Irish Party is to come into the House, 

use, if necessary, if you do not lay 
down a hard and fast rule, I will be here 
pretty early—and before 12 o’clock. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not wish to 
lay down a Rule that will be inconvenient 
to the Irish Party or to any Party. I have 
named 12 o'clock, because I thought it 
would be generally convenient. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the Motion 
for an Address in Answer to Her Majesty's 
Speech, if under discussion at Twelve o’clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Stand- 
ing Order “Sittings of the House.”—(Mr, 
W. EB. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDKESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 


[ADJOURNED 


MOTION FOR ADDRESS. 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [31st January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious 8 h which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament,” — 
(Mr. Lambert.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Deatn or Inspector Martin— 
RELEASE OF PRISONERS. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): With 
the permission of the House I wish to 
explain the course I have determined to 
adopt under circumstances which the 
House will admit are particularly em- 
barrassing to a junior Member like my- 
self. I wish to say, Sir, it was never 
my intention to allude to one fact or to 
one circumstance that had come within 
my knowledge as counsel in the case 
alluded to. I am sure members of my 
profession who are acquainted with me, 
on both sides of the House, will bear 
me out when I say that is a thing of 
which I should be quite incapable. I 
had intended to allude ‘to acts which 
were notorious, and to the public con- 
duct of a Minister in his executive 
capacity ; but, inasmuch as I see so high 
an authority as the Attorney General for 
England has some doubt as to whether 
my interference in this matter would be 
professional, I do not wish to imperil 
the great traditions of the great profession 
to which I have the honour to belong ; 
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and accordingly, Sir, I confine myself 
merely to formally moving the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 

Srr FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 
Bassetlaw), in seconding the Amendment, 
said, he was not surprised at the anxiety 
which had been displayed to prevent the 
hon. Member dealing with the case of 
the Gweedore prisoners, because it 
was known he had a very power- 
ful case to bring forward. It was part 
and parcel! of an endeavour on the 
part of Ministers and of the House 
generally to shirk discussion upon this 
question, because they had a weak case. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
previous night endeavoured to force on 
the Debate at an hour when it was im- 
possible for any report of the discussion 
to be given, and he endeavoured to throw 
the onus of obstruction on the Opposition. 
The public, however, would recognise 
the right hon. Gentleman’s action as an 
attempt to prevent this question being 
discussed by the House. Hon. Members 
had already heard an indictment of the 
Gweedore prisoners from the late Attorney 
General for Ireland, and the defence put 
forward in the House by the Chief 


Secretary ; and in the House of Lords 
the Lord Chancellor had demonstrated 
the weakness of the case of the Govern- 
ment more powerfully than even the 
strong indictment of the late Attorney 


General. In releasing the Gweedore 
prisoners, the Government had acted in 
an unconstitutional and unprecedented 
manner. In cases of a revision of 
sentences the opinion of the Judge was 
always asked before anything was done ; 
but the Government had admitted that 
in this case they had not taken that 
course, therefore their action was both 
unconstitutional and unprecedented. The 
reason stated in the other House for not 
obtaining the opinion of the Judge was 
that the Government did not wish to put 
him to the trouble of going into the case. 
They were told by the Lord Chancellor 
in the Debate in the other House that 
the object of punishment. was to deter 
offenders from repeating their offences, 
and others from imitating them. He 
entirely concurred in that statement. 
But did the House think the course 
adopted by the Chief Secretary would 
act as a deterrent to gentlemen who had 
a homicidal mania towards policemen ? 
He thought that, instead of deterring 
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them, it would act directly as an 
encouragement. They would argue that 
if, for the brutal murder of a policeman, 
for dancing on his body and crushing in 
his skull, they only got three years, then 
if they knocked a policeman down 
and only injured him a little they would 
not get any punishment at all. That 
was the logical conclusion to be drawn 
from the mistaken clemency shown to 
these men. He had been puzzled at the 
extraordinary tenderness developed in 
the bosoms of the Chief Secretary and 
the Lord Chancellor for Irish criminals, 
Did they think, as was once suggested 
by the Prime Minister, that they were 
endowed with a double dose of original 
sin? He would ask the House to con- 
trast the sentences which were 

upon criminals in England for offences 
against property with the sentences 
awarded these men for a most brutal 
murder. In the case of a woman who, 
some little time back, obtained £3 by 
false representations, a sentence of five 
years penal servitude was passed, whilst 
a man who stole a coat received seven 
years. It seemed to him the Chief 
Secretary and the Lord Chancellor were 
going to differentiate, between offences 
against property and offences against 
human life, in favour of the latter. The 
murder of Inspector Martin was a 
peculiarly cruel and brutal one; and one 
deserving less sympathy was never com- 
mitted in any country. There was only 
one excuse that could be urged for the 
men who committed it, and that was 
that the priest, who ought to have been 
their guide, comforter, and friend, who 
ought to have preached peace and 
goodwill towards men, aad taught 
them their duty to God and _ their 
neighbours, proved the falsest friend 
that ever an unfortunate people were 
cursed with. He thought it could not 
be contended otherwise than that the 
advice given by Father McFadden to bis 
people showed that he was a bad friend 
to them. Nobody could deny that 
Father McFadden was a law-breaker and 
counselled his people to break the law; 
that he was a member of a criminal con- 
spiracy, and did his best to make his 
people members of a criminal conspiracy. 
Father McFadden said that if any attempt 
were made to arrest him there would be 
bloodshed, and hon. Members knew the 
result. He had only alluded to Father 
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McFadden because his conduct and advice 
to poor ignorant people were the only 
possible excuses that could be urged for 
this brutal murder. He would like to 
eall the attention of the House to a 
crime which occurred in 1867, and some 
of the circumstances connected there- 
with. In that year some Fenian prisoners 
were being escorted through the town of 
Manchester when a determined attempt 
was made to rescue them by some of 
their brethren. A man placed his pistol 
to the lock of the prison van and fired 
with a view.to forcing the door. There 
was no intent to murder or cause injury 
to anyone, but the bullet struck Sergeant 
Brett, killing him. These men were 
tried at Manchester; and although it was 
not alleged they had the slightest intention 
to take human life, they were sentenced 
to death, and the sentence of the law was 
earried out. A gentleman who was then 
in that House moved the adjournment of 
the House in order that some considera- 
tion should be shown to the men who 
had been condemned to death. He was 
supported by Sir Patrick O’Brien and 
the late Professor Fawcett, who made a 
most eloquent and urgent appeal to the 
then Home Secretary to stay the hand of 
the law. All they asked for was not 
that these men should be let off, but that 
the sentence of death should be commuted 
to penal servitude for life, and the present 
Prime Minister supported the Govern- 
ment ia their refusal to allow the sen- 
tences to be re-considered. He asked the 
House could they say that this crime 
committed at Gweedore was not worse 
than the crime committed by the Fenian 
convicts at Manchester? He contended 
they could not be compared. Sergeant 
Brett was killed by pure accident, but 
Inspector Martin was not only knocked 
down, but he was done to death by these 
fiends when he was on the ground. A 
more brutal murder was never per- 
petrated, and never was clemency 
shown in a more unworthy case. 
He had a great respect for the talents of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, whose works in literature had 
claimed many an hour of his leisure, but 
he begged to state his opinion that on 
the Irish Question the Chief Secretary’s 
political morality had been dulled and 
destroyed by political expediency. He 
would compare him to a philosopher who 
had conceived an ideal state of things 
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and who deemed any methods lawful 
that enabled him to reach his ideal. If 
he would give a straightforward answer, 
as the Home Secretary had done 
last night, as to why these men were 
released, he would certainly feel more 
satisfied with the right hon. Gentleman 
than he did at the present time. He 
would urge hon. Members opposite to 
examine their consciences before voting 
on this question. They could not deny 
that a foul and brutal murder had been 
committed ; they could not deny that the 
men who were convicted were not con- 
victed by a packed jury or by a preju- 
diced Judge ;, they could not deny that 
counsel for the prisoners stated that they 
got off very cheaply indeed ; they could 
not deny that the Judge, when con- 
sulted, did not consider any revision of 
the sentences should take place; and, 
lastly, they could not deny that, in the 
ease of the release of these last 
prisoners, the Judge was not consulted 
at all as he ought to have been. They 
had proved to demonstration—and it 
would be proved still further before the 
Debate closed—that the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown in these cases 
was a gross abuse of the Royal 
prerogative of mercy. He trusted they 
would hear a fuller explanation of it than 
they had yet had. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the 
words,—“ But this House deeply regrets that 
Your Majesty has been advised to extend the 
clemency of the Crown to William Coll, Patrick 
Roarty, Dominic Rodgers, and Connell Magee, 
who were duly convicted of the manslaughter 
of District Inspector Martin.” —( Wr. Ross.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.) said, there were two questions to be 
considered on this Amendment—whether 
the Chief Secretary could justify his 
action in granting the clemency of the 
Crown to these men, and whether he had 
not by doing so violated the traditions 
attaching to the exercise of his office. 
The right bon. Gentleman had said—or 
it was said on his behalf—that he had 
made his defence, and was perfectly 
content to rest his case on that defence, 
as he had nothing more to add. He (Mr. 
Macartney) did not know whether he 
intended to add anything to-night; but 
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he was bound to say that the defence 
already made was not only extremely 
inconclusive, but was based upon 
diametrically opposite grounds. He did 
not intend going in detail into the trial 
of these prisoners. No one appeared to 
dispute—there had been no attempt on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman to 
dispute—that a murder of a most cruel 
character had been committed. All he 
had suggested was that there was no 
ground for believing that any oue of the 
prisoners whom he released was con- 
victed of the death of Inspector Martin ; 
and in another place, he observed, the 
Lord Chancellor took upon himself to 
say that unquestionably not one of the 
men released struck the fatal blow. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
upon what evidence he had formed that 
opinion, or upon what evidence the Lord 
Chancellor had formed that opinion ? It 
was certainly not on the evidence given 
at the trial, because the evidence went. to 
show that everyone of these four men 
was intimately connected with the 
struggle going on around Inspector 
Martin. They were within the death 


circle, and the only one who left—who was 
proved to have left—that circle was one 


who went to engage in a conflict with 
two other policemen. Would the right 
hen. Gentleman say what were the 
grounds upon which he had formed: the 
opinion that these men whom he had 
released were not to be considered as 
direct instruments in causing the death 
of Inspector Martin ? He quite admitted 
that it could not be said with certainty 
that the fatal blow was struck by any 
one person—the blow that eventually 
killed Mr. Martin. But there could be 
no doubt that the acts of these persons— 
someone of them or all those acts, the 
series of acts put together—caused the 
death of that gentieman. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he did not con- 
sult the Judge who tried the prisoners 
in regard to the exercise of the elemency 
of the Crown. He departed from the 
traditional course, and the reason alleged 
was that the Judge had been appealed 
to before, and that he had stated his 
opinion regarding the cases in such 
strong terms that it was not deemed 
necessary to consult him again. If the 
Judge was appealed to in one case why 
was he not appealed to in other cases ? 
He (Mr. Macartney) could only account 
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for that by saying that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made up his mind to take 
a certain course, and he did not want to 
appeal to any opinion that might run 
counter to that course. He appealed to 
the Lord Chancellor of England. He 
would like to inquire did the Lord Chan- 
cellor know that the Judge who tried 
the cases in Ireland had not been con- 
sulted ? 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, §.): 
He was consulted before. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was 
addressing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary and not the hon. Gentle- 
man behind him. What he wanted to 
know was whether the Lord Chancellor 
of England was aware that the Judge 
had not been consulted, and he also 
wanted to know was the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland consulted before the Lord 
Chancellor of England, and, if not, was 
the Lord Chancellor of England aware 
of the fact? The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had formally given his opinion in writing 
in favour of the release of the prisoners. 
Was that before the Lord Chancellor of 
England had been consulted, or was it 
after the beginning of the Debates in that 
House? And if the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland was consulted, what necessity 
was there for going to the Lord Chancellor 
of England ? Was the right hon Gentle- 
man not satisfied with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland that he felt it necessary to bolster 
himself up with the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor of England to enable him to 
carry out the release ? He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
give some explanation of his conduct on 
this occasion. He would next draw the 
attention of the House to the statement 
made in another piace on this question 
by the Lord Chancellor of England. It 
was suggested that the release was 
carried out in order to obtain some poli- 
tical support ; but the Lord Chancellor 
failed to see what political support was 
to be got by it. How did that agree 
with the statement made in the House 
by the Chief Secretary himself, who told 
them the other night that he considered 
a wise clemency to be one of the arts of 
Government ? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man held that opinion, surely he exer- 
cised his power in this matter as a poli- 
tical act, and the Lord Chancellor aided 
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him in carrying out the political object 
he had before him. It was said that the 
extremely difficult character of- the 
evidence at the trials, especially as to 
identification, and the fact that sufficient 
punishment had already been suffered 
were the reasons why the right hon. 
Gentleman exercised this clehency. How 
did that tally with the principles laid 
down by the Home Secretary on the 
previous night ? It appeared to him 
(Mr. Macartney) that there was very 
little distinction to be drawn between 
the Gweedore prisoners und the prisoners 
who had been convicted in this country 
for dynamite outrages ; but the right hon. 
Gentieman’s colleague declined to be a 
party to holding out any hopes for the 
release of the dynamite prisoners on the 
ground that he could not feel sure for 
one moment that there was any less 
degree of heinousness in their crimes 
because the motive happened to be 
political. If they applied the dictum 
laid down by the Home Secretary to 
these cases, what was the distinction 
between these cases and the cases that 
were under review on the previous day ? 
The defence for all the agitation in 
Donegal had always been that it was 
based on a political motive. Agrarian 
outrages and agitation in Donegal were 
part of a great political combination in 
Ireland, and the circumstances under 
which Father McFadden came into con- 
flict with the Crown were part of this 
combination. The result of Father Me- 
Fadden’s refusal to submit to the law 
was this: that those whom he had for 
years taught to believe that he was the 
law, and that the Queen’s Writ did not 
run in Donegal, that those whom he 
excited to passionate excitement—these 
men, led on, headed by him, brought 
themselves to commit an act which 
resulted in this political murder of 
Inspector Martin. He wished to ascer- 
tain how the right hon. Gentleman could 
distinguish between the cases of those men 
and the cases of the prisoners whom the 
Home Secretary had refused to release ? 
How were they to distinguish between 
their offence and the offence of men who 
had political motives at the bottom of 
their dynamite conspiracies ? If this 
dictum was to be acted upon in England 
and not in Ireland, then the Chief Secre- 
tary should tell them where the distinc- 
tion lay. But if that dictum was to be 
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acted upon in Ireland, then the right hon. 
Gentleman should tell them how it was 
that he could recommend the clemency of 
the Crown in favour of these men 
belonging to Gweedore. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the state of Donegal 
would sanction the release of the prisoners. 
Were they to understand that the most 
horrible murder, the most dreadful out- 
rage, ought to be condoned by the state 
of the country in which it might occur ? 
Were they to believe that, if a murder 
was committed that, after two or three 
months or two years, the man who com- 
mitted that murder was to be released on 
the ground that he would not do the like 
again? The Lord Chancellor said the 
object of punishment was to deter from 
crime, and they were asked to suppose 
that these men had undergone sufficient 
punishment to prevent them, he pre- 
sumed, from committing a similar crime 
again? Upon what ground was that 
supposition founded? Were they to 
apply it generally to crimes other than 
murder? Let them take a case of 
forgery. A man might commit a most 
serious forgery which he could not be 
tempted to commit again ; but because he 
had been convicted and bad received a 
heavy sentence, was he to be released after 
a short period of punishment had elapsed 
simply because he was not likely to 
repeat his crime ? It appeared to him 
that the evidence put forward in this 
House and in another place was absolutely 
inconclusive and insufficient to support - 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There were other cases in Ireland in 
which other prisoners were suffering long 
periods of punishment. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to apply to all 
these prisoners the same principles as he 
had applied in the cases of the Gweedore 
convictions ? One of his hon. Friends 
would probably refer to that aspect of the 
case later on. They wished to know 
distinctly from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he was prepared to state that it 
was a satisfactory point of view to 
appeal, in circumstances of the character 
of those described, from the Irish 
authorities to the English authorities to 
enable him to carry out the policy into 
which he had been driven by political 
necessities ? He said he did not care 
what the House or the country said about 
his action. That was a very serious 
statement, considering the position of the 
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right hon. Gentleman from whom it 
came. Were they, who were subject in 
some degree to the Executive adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
be told that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not to be subject to the opinion of 
that House or to the opinion of the 
country? At all events, during the time 
he had been in Office he had not been 
inclined to show any very great regard 
for the position of the minority in Ireland. 
During the past six months he had been 
playing continuously up to the support 
of those who had placed his Party in 
Office, and had been trying to carry out 
the bargain made in that House by 
which concession was to be the price of 
support. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to answer the 
questions he had put to him. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman declared 
the other night that in releasing the 
Gweedore prisoners he was exercising & 
wise and just clemency. Well, if he had 
convinced himself that the clemency so 
extended was wise and just he was 
entitled to say that; but if that clemency 
was part of the understanding and agree- 
ment with the Member for East Mayo, 
the question arose whether it was either 
wise or just or whether it was not as 
payment of blackmail for support. In 
considering these cases they must look 
to the circumstances under which this 
murder of Inspector Martin occurred. 
In the first place, it arose out of the Plan 
of Campaign conspiracy. Of that there 
was no doubt. It was beyond all doubt. 
That conspiracy was an illegal one, and 
any murder arising out of such a con- 
spiracy had very little claim for consi- 
deration at the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Some of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s supporters on that (the 
Liberal) side of the House took an active 
part in the Plan of Campaign, and he, 
for his part, could understand the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) doing what the right hon. 
Gentleman had done, but he did not 
think the Chief Secretary had ever gone 
about supporting the Plan. It was a 
very nice commentary indeed upon 
hon. Members’ opposite that the moment 
difficulties overtook them the Plan of 
Campaign on the Olphert Estate collapsed, 
and the tenants paid three years’ rent and 
costs and returned to their holdings. 
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Now, there was a warrant issued for the 
arrest of Father McFadden. He_ chose 
to evade the execution of that warrant for 
weeks. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: No. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon, 
Member said “No.” He said he de- 
liberately and systematically evaded the 
execution of that warrant, and that was 
the reason why Sunday—the only. day 
they could execute it—was chosen for 
the arrest, and out of that arrest the mur- 
der of Inspector Martiu arose. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman question the guilt 
of these four men? Did he deny that 
they were present or that they took part 
in the struggle ? If he could not deny 
these things, he would like to know upon 
what ground he had liberated these men? 
He described the murder as a deliberate 
and brutal one. They kept in dyna- 
mitards, but they liberated those mur- 
derers and sent them back to Ulster. 
He would be told that the two sorts of 
crime could not be compared; and he 
admitted that in one sense, but not in 
another. It was quite true, as stated 
from the opposite Benches on the pre- 
vious night, that by the dynamiters no 
blood was shed and there was no loss of 
life ; but in a case where blood was shed 
and life lost the right hon. Gentleman 
liberated the murderers at the demand of 
gentlemen opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he came to the con- 
sideration of the whole question with an 
open and impartial mind ; but he might 
tell them how he could have approached 
the question in that light when he, 
after the trials, assailed the trials and 
attacked them even with regard to the 
change of veaue. Whai a wise thing it 
would have been to try these men by 
Father McFadden’s own parishioners ! 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends went about the country denounc- 
ing the change of venue from tke County 
Donegal, where a conviction would have 
been impossible, no matter how plain the 
evidence. The man who had gone about 
England, after the trials, declaring them 
to be unjust, now called on the House to 
believe that he had come to the consi- 
deration of this matter with a practically 
impartial and open mind. He (Mr. 
Russell) had a suspicion as to the sub- 
ject the hon. Member for Waterford re- 
ferred to last night, that the understand- 
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hon. Member for Mayo and the Govern- 
ment had something to do with the 
exercise of this just and wise clemency 
under which one brutal murderer had 
been liberated and three other men con- 
cerned in the murder had been let loose on 
Society in Ulster. He would ask—and 
the question had been put two or three 
times already—had there been any case 
in England where a prisoner had been 
released in this way without the con- 
eurrence of the Judge who tried him ? 
If there had been any case let the right 
hon. Gentleman quote it. He (Mr. 
Russell) did not believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to produce 
any case of the kind. If the Judge had 
concurred he did not believe this Amend- 
ment would have been moved ; but look- 
ing at the way in which this murder arose, 
out of this illegal conspiracy—a con- 
spiracy that broke down the moment 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ceased to have 
funds to keep it up, the tenants going 
back to their farms and paying three 
years’ rent and costs—and !ooking at the 
arrangement and understanding and 
agreement between hon. Members oppo- 
site and the right hon. Gentleman, he 
(Mr. Russell) chose to believe that this 
“wise and just clemency” had resulted 
from that arrangement and understanding, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman had 
outraged the Province.of Ulster in a way 
that he would not have dared to outrage 
England, by letting people of this kind 
loose upon Society. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.) 
wished to intervene for only a few 
moments on a point that the Chief 
Secretary would not, perhaps, blame him 
for introducing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had assured the House that he had 
been guided by no political motive, but 
entirely by a desire to show a wise and 
just clemency in the release of the pri- 
soner whose case had been alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down. He (Colonel Waring) was 
one of those who was most anxiously 
desirous of giving the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland credit for very good inten- 
tions in this matter, and he thought he 
could point out a process by which he 
could greatly assist him (Colonel Waring) 
and his hon. Friends in acquitting him of 
any improper motive. The riots that took 
place in Belfast in 1886 had no doubt 


been impressed on the right hon. Gentle- 
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man’s memory, for he then held the same 
position that he did now, and was largely 
concerned in the suppression of those 
riots. During these riots many serious 
conflicts took place between the police 
and military and the inhabitants of 
the town, who were misguided enough 
to use deadly weapons in the conflict. 
Bullets were flying in all directions 
—the police were firing on the in- 
habitants, and some of the inhabitants 
were firing back at the police. During 
one of these encounters an old man, 
named Joseph Walker, fired a revolver, 
the bullet, unfortunately, striking one of 
Her Majesty's soldiers and causing his 
death. Walker, who was now a man of 60 
years of age, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for 20 years. He had served 
eight of them. Well, would the right 
hon. Gentleman assist them in acquitting 
him of any political motive in releasing 
the Gweedore prisoners by extending 
clemency to Joseph Walker and letting 
him return to the bosom of his family? 
The mat had been sentenced for a crime 
committed in the heat of action and 
without deliberation, and his offence 
certainly compared most favourably with 
what was done by the Gweedore pri- 
soners. The cases were parallel. The 
Chief Secretary was an authority on 
literature. - No doubt he had respect 
for the fathers of English literature. 
Well, he (Colonel Waring) would call 
attention to a passage from one of these 
—the most celebrated—which touched 
upon the question in hand, and was so 
prophetic that it might have been written 
with a knowledge of what had happened 
during the past few days. Edmund 
Spencer, in a work on the state of Ire- 
land, published before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ended, said— 

“ As, for example, some of them seeing the 
end of their Government draw nigh and some 
mischiefs and troublous practices growing up 
which afterwards may work trouble to the next 
succeeding Governor will not attempt the re- 
dress or cutting off thereof lest the next that 
cometh should receive the same too quiet, and so 
haply with more praise thereof than they before. 
And, therefore, they will not, as I said, seek at 
all to repress that evil, but will either by grant- 
ing protection for a time or holding some em- 
parlance with the rebel or by treaty of Com- 
missioners or by other like devices only smother 
and keep down the flame of mischief, so as it 
may not break out in their time of Govern- 
ment. What comes afterwards they care not, 
or rather wish the worst. This course hath 
been noted in some Governors,” 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The precise application of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s quota- 
tion I fail to see. I remember the case 
to which he referred very well; and if 
he will send in a Memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the subject it will be con- 
sidered with cases of the same kind. I do 
not thirk the House will expect me, 
after the lassitude which seems to have 
overtaken this Debate, to go at length 
into the controversy of which we had a 
fair share the other night, and which 
does not seem to me to be likely to re- 
ceive further light from the tone the 
Debate has now taken. I must say that 
I think we all recognise the good taste 
which made the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who was to have moved this 
Amendment assign the part to another 


Member; but I hope the late 
Solicitor General for Ireland will 
reflect upon the part which he 


himself took the other night when he 
made a speech of signal ability. I think 
the weight and authority of that speech 
would have been far less if the House 
had been aware at the time he was 
making it—as I was—that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was second or third 
counsel in the case. 

Mr. CARSON: I stated that I was 
a counsel, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
for Tyrone, as usual, starts all Irish dis- 
eussions with a reference tothe Plan of 
Campaign. I cannot imagine a more 
irrelevant consideration that could be 
brought to bear upon this matter. The 
question we are arguing is whether the 
advice to the Crown to exercise clemency 
was rightly or wrongly given. Some 
Members seem to think that the Plan of 
Campaign has some direct bearing on the 
point ; but the question as to the circum- 
stances under which the original warrant 
was issued against Father McFadden has 
no bearing or relevance whatever to it. 
How did the murder arise ? I will not 
say one word in defence or in palliation 
of the brutality of it—I have never 
done so, and I hope I am incapable 
of it— but that murder was provoked 
by the want of discretion in those who 
had the police arrangements in hand. 
[Cries of “ No!”] Hon. Gentlemen say 
“No.” The right hon. Gentleman who was 
at that time Chief Secretary will not say 
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“No.” The right hon. Gentleman now 
the Leader of the Opposition, speaking 
in February, 1889, and talking of the 
melancholy and tragic circumstances 
connected with Father McFadden, said— 


“Unquestionably there was an error com- 


mitted by the officer on the spot an error of 


judgment. Nobody doubts it. But for the right 
hon. Gentleman ’’—myself—‘to say that the 
central Government was responsible is surely 
harsh.” 


The right hon. Gentleman admitted, what 
nobody who has examined the circum- 
stances, however superficially, can deny, 
that an error of judgment was cominitted 
in the circumstances of the arrest. That 
brings me to the point raised by the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the late - Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Carson) as to 
Father McFadden’s share in this transac- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
read out with great effect a passage from 
a speech or sermon of Father McFadden, 
which, no doubt, contained menacing and 
incendiary expressions—menacing at all 
events. But when was that speech 
made ? A year and a half before the 
transactions connected with the murder of 
Inspector Martin. Therefore, what was 
the significance of that quotation from 
Father McFadden’s speech? I would 
say another thing. Supposing that 
Father McFadden’s utterances had been 
of the kind deseribed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and had come before 
the Executive Government, was not that 
the very reason why the Executive 
Government should have taken special 
care that the arrest should take place 
under circumstances which would guard 
against the dangers prophesied by Father 
McFadden? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman tried to lay more on Father 
McFadden than the conduct of the 
prosecuting counsel afterwards would 
justify. If Father McFadden, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, was the 
fountain and origin of this miserable 
transaction—if he was a party to the 
conspiracy which ended in the murder of 
Inspector Martin, why did the Govern- 
ment deal with him as they did ? I want 
the House to listen to the actual facts of 
the treatment of Father McFadden by 
the Crown. You would suppose from 
the language of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the other night that, Father 
McFadden being so guilty, the Crown 
would have taken good care to bring 
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him, the guiltiest of all, to justice. Did 
they do so? Father McFadden was 
arrested. He was returned for trial for 
murder. He passed many weeks in 
prison without bail. Ultimately he was 
admitted to bail. ‘wo true bills were 
sent up against him by the Grand Jury— 
one for murder and one for conspiracy ; 
and he pleaded guilty not to murder and 
not to any act of violence or wrong-doing 
whatever on February 3rd, 1889. 

Mr. CARSON: Obstructing 
police. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, obstructing 
the police on a previous day. Of course, 
like the hon. Member, I only know what 
I have read in the Reports about this 
transaction. I have not the advantage 
of having been the prosecuting counsel. 
I say that Father McFadden pleaded 
guilty to no act of violence ; he walked 
away from the Court untried. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman's whole speech 
went to show that Father McFadden 
ought to have received a severer punish- 
ment than any of these wretched 
peasants ; but, as a matter of fact, Father 
McFadden, whom he regards as the 
guiltiest of them all, walked away un- 
seathed and untouched. I do not think 
this was understood from the version of 
the transaction given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I ask him why do 
you complain of us for having released 
these four men after they have undergone 
three years’ penal servitude when you let 
the man who, according to your conten- 
tion, was the guiltiest of them all escape 
without any punishment at all? There 
are one or two more remarks to be made 
on that aspect of the case. You must 
understand that there were altogether 23 
men returned for trial in connection 
with this transaction—10 were charged 
with murder and 13 with conspiracy 
Of the 10 who were indicted for murder 
six were discharged without punishment 
including the man Gallagher and the man, 
Ferry ; while of the 13 who were indicted 
for conspiracy five, among whom was 
Father McFadden, were also discharged, 
while eight who pleaded guilty and got 
small sentences. The House is dealing 
with the cases of four of the men—and 
one of them may be left out of account 
practically, for he was not punished for 
being directly concerned in the attack on 
the person of Inspector Martin—who 
were convicted and who were sentenced 
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to terms of penal servitude, varying 
from ten to seven years. It is said that 
I ought to have consulted Mr. Justice 
Gibson ; but, as I have said before, and I 
am sorry to be obliged to repeat it, that 
learned Judge made a very careful Report 
of the case to the Lord Lieutenant a 
couple of years ago,in which he surveyed 
the whole case and the quality of the 
evidence ; and (though I am notat liberty 
to quote his language) he expressed his 
views with regard to it, to the effect 
that, although he had no complaint to 
make of the verdict, still he could under- 
stand that another verdict could have 
been given. We had before us his view 
of the transaction, and to ask him for a 
Report would have been merely giving 
him the trouble to repeat again opinions 
which he had already stated perfectly 
adequately. The assertion—I will not 
say the innuendo—of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, made in his genial 
way, is that I consulted an English 
legal authority in the matter because I 
was intent upon getting an opinion 
favourable to the prisoners. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I never said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
sulted an English legal authority for the 
purpose of getting a favourable opinion, 

Mr. CARSON : I did. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Then I withdraw 
the statement. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will take back the 
geniality as well. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite put a great many questions 
to me as to confidential communica- 
tions between a Minister and his law 
advisers. The House is welcome to 
know the details of these communications, 
but they would have no. bearing on the 
question before us. The Irish Lord 
Chancellor gave his opinion indepen- 
dently of the English Lord Chancellor, 
whose opinion he did not know; and 
the English Lord Chancellor gave me 
his opinion with regard to it indepen- 
dently of the Irish Lord Chancellor, Do 
let hon. Gentlemen believe that even a 
Minister may be capable of carrying ona 
transaction of this kind with something 
like common fairness, common candour, 
and common sense. In passing, I may 
say that the charge against me is 
that, in forming my judgment in the case 
as I did, I did not go carefully into the 
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evidence or the merits, but arrived at it 
as a foregone conclusion, and—the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone will not 
object to the geniality here—the sugges- 
tion is that I took the course I did as the 
payment of blackmail. I think I can 
safely leave all these insinuations and 
assertions to take care of themselves. | I 
will tell the House of the number of 
these prisoners and the fortunes that be- 
fell them. We were specially con- 
cerned with Coll, Roherty, and Rogers. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
made a great point of the fact that two of 
these men, Roherty and Rogers, had 
pleaded guilty, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not tell the House the 
circumstances under which they had done 
so. I will now tell hon. Members what 
happened and how it was that they came 
to plead guilty. Coll had been found 
guilty of manslaughter—but was not yet 
sentenced—on the evidence of a certain 
constable, and the two men in question 
were visited in prison by Father 
McFadden, who told them what had 
happened in Coll’s case, and that 


Gallagher and Ferry, against whom the 
constable had given similar evidence, had 


been discharged. 


Mr. DANE: [rise to Order. Where 
does the right hon. Gentleman. get this 
information from ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Nonsense; that 
is not a point of Order. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The whole of the 
facts have come out since these men were 
sent to prison. The men were told by 
Father McFadden that they would be let 
off with light sentences—sentences made 
lighter by the consideration of the provo- 
cation they had received, in the event of 
their pleading guilty. We have it now 
stated—it has come out to-day—that the 
Irish Atttorney General had said that he 
would ask the Judge to regard the plea of 
guilty as a mitigating circumstance in 
their case. Those were the reasons which 
induced the men to plead guilty, and to 
say that because they pleaded guilty 
under such circumstances—we are 
justified in assuming that all the charges 
against them were proved up to the hilt— 
is one of those things that noone with a 
knowledge of human nature or common 
sense would recommend to the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. The 
constable to whom I have alluded was the 
only man who swore that the men released 
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had struck Martin. He stated that he 
had seen a man who was unknown step 
back two paces and then strike Martin 
with a paling post a blow or the head. 
That blow might have caused Martin’s 
death. The hon. Member asks how we 
know that these men were not the actual 
murderers. According to the evidence of 
the constable the real murderer was the 
unknown man. With the paling he struck 
Martin and felled him to the ground and 
repeated the blow, and undoubtedly caused 
the death of the Inspector. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s picture—terrible no 
doubt—of the condition of the corpse of 
this unfortunate man—really does not 
bear on the point before us. There was 
no evidence to show that any of these men 
struck Martin the blow which caused his 
death. It is true that the constable stated 
that he saw Jack Gallagher and Pat 
Roherty strike Martin on the head with 
stones after he fell, and that he had seen 
Coll and Dominic Rogers fling stones; but 
it must be remembered that the constable 
at the time he said he witnessed these 
things was flying for his life, and that 
Martin was lying on the ground sur- 
rounded by a vast crowd. It is very 
doubtful whether, under such circum- 
stances, he could see what took place. 
What did the Court do? In the case of 
Gallagher, against whom the evidence was 
equally strong, the jury disagreed, and the 
Crown did not put him upon his trial 
again, but discharged him. The same is 
true of thecase of William Ferry. Among 
the considerations which have been 
present to my mind in forming this 
responsible duty was the unsatisfactory 
nature of the evidence—not the evidence 
judged by me, but as the Crown counsel 
themselves must have found it. The 
inconsistency and incoherence in the line 
taken by the prosecution make it im- 
possible, for anyone reviewing the case, 
to think that the identification of the 
prisoners whom we have released could 
be regarded as satisfactory. If counsel 
had attached much credibility to the 
evidence, they would have proceeded 
further in the cases of Gallagher and 
Ferry than they did. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the other night made 
no reference to the cases of these men. 

Mr. CARSON : You have not referred 
to them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then the hon. 
Gentleman was not endeavouring to lead 
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us toa true conclusion, but was merely 
making a debating speech for Party 
purposes. This is the way in which the 
deliberations of the House are to be 
guided by eminent Queen’s Counsel. I 
repeat that our grounds for releasing 
these prisoners were threefold. First, 
that the course adopted by the Crown in 
the prosecution was not such as to give 
us that confidence in the evidence as to 
make us feel sure that the men were 
guilty ; secondly, in regard to the severity 
of the sentences, it was necessary and 
proper to consider the circumstances 
under which the crime was committed ; 
and the third point was the severity of 
the sentences had been such as to 
adequately vindicate all the ends of 
justice, even if I had attached too much 
weight to either of the two first con- 
siderations. The hon. Gentleman below 
the Gangway to-night stated that it was 
quite an unknown doctrine and a perfect 
innovation to suppose that because 
Donegal was quieter now than it was 
when the crime was committed, there- 
fore there was no reason for altering or 
reducing the sentences. If the hon. 
Gentleman knew the very rudiments 
of this resort to the clemency of the 
Crown, he would be aware that this is 
a consideration which is always borne in 
mind by the Judges when consulted on 
these questions of remission of punish- 
ment by those upon whom devolves the 
responsible duty of advising the exercise 
of the clemency of the Crown. 

Mr. ROSS : In murder cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly. Only 
the other day a Memorial came before the 
Lord Lieutenant praying for the clemency 
of the Crown for a man who had been 
seven years in penal servitude. The 
Judge to whom it was referred at once 
inquired whether the district was quiet ; 
and, upon being informed that this was 
the case, he at once struck off about 
one-third of the sentence. That is one 
illustration of a thing which is constantly 
doue. 

Mr. 
hon. Gentleman did 
Judge in these cases. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is not the 
point at all. That is one of the most 
irrelevant interruptions that I have yet 
heard. The argument that I was press- 
ing was that these remissions of sentences 
depend on the state of a particular 
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district at the time when a sentence comes 
under review. Does the hon. Member 
mean to tell me that a Judge of the land 
is better able to decide as to the state of 
the country than the Executive Govern- 
ment? As for the state of Donegal, that 
was sufficiently shown by the fact to 
which I have called attention. At the 
last Winter Assizes held at Sligo there 
was not a single case for trial from 
County Donegal. Am I to be told, then, 
that we in re-considering these cases are 
to leave out of account the fact that 
Donegal was in a state of absolute 
tranquillity and quiet? The charge 
that I have abused the prerogative of 
clemency by using it as a_ political 
weapon, or in order to attract political 
support, is absolutely and obviously 
baseless. What political support can 
you point to? What single vote could 
be effected by the action which we took 
in this matter? On the contrary ; I was 
well aware that there was something to 
lose; for I knew very well that this 
attack would be made upon me. I 
do not allude to the comparatively 
languid attack made to-night; I mean 
the vigorous attack the Leader of 
the Opposition was sure to make upon 
me, and the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I foresaw all the sensational pictures the 
right hon. Gentleman would draw, all 
the appeals to passion that he and others 
would make. I heard in anticipation 
all the foolish strong language; I fore- 
saw all the heat—some of it feigned— 
that he would show. But I should have 
been the most contemptible of men if I 
had allowed any regard for my own Parlia- 
mentary peace and quietness which would 
have been preserved by my abstaining 
from advising this just, merciful, and 
most politic act to influence me. I use 
the word “politic” not in the narrow 
meaning of Party interest. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not know any 
other meaning of that word, their 
vocabulary is extremely limited. No 
narrow interest of a Party is involved. 
It is politic I say,in the highest and 
widest sense of the word. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
will be admitted that the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend has served its 
purpose in eliciting the full defence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. It appears that that defence 
was cut in two halves. He gave us 
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the first half the other night without 
dropping any suggestion as to the second 
half, which was, I suppose, present to 
his mind when he spoke. The first defence 
was blown to pieces by my right hon. and 
learned Friend who sits near me. I do not 
think that anybody who has in his mind 
any recollection of that speech will think 
it necessary to go over that part of the 
defence which the right hon. Gentleman 
has served up to the House. With 
regard to the second volume which he 
has given us to-night, it is only necessary 
for me to say that it turned on the sup- 
posed inadequacy of the evidence and 
the supposed injustice of the sentences 
— suppositions which were distinctly 
thrown aside by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, who threw no doubt whatever 
on the justice of the sentences passed. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
reduced to basing his action on the sup- 
posed innocence of men who pleaded 
guilty, no further argument is needed, 
and I think we may well afford to leave 
the question where it has been left by 
the various speeches delivered on either 
side, conscious that we have now got the 
full case of the Government, and con- 
scious as we all must be how utterly 
weak and utterly rotten that case is. I 
would, therefore, recommend my hon. 
and learned Friend either to withdraw 
his Amendment or divide, as may seem 
good to him, so that we may pass to the 
other questions on the Paper. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) de- 
elared that the prisoners had been tried 
unfairly and by a packed jury. One of 
them, who could not speak a word of 
English, was tried by a jury who could 
not speak a word of Irish, and his trial 
had been declared illegal by the Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, Chief Baron 
Palles, and two other Judges. He would 
not, however, go into the details of the 
ease, as he did not wish to interpose 
between the House and the Division. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman propose to withdraw 
the Amendment ? 


Mr. ROSS : Yes, Sir. 
Objection being taken, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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CLERICAL INFLUENCE AT ELECTIONS. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) moved the following Amendment :— 

“Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 
this House has learnt with great regret that a 
vast amount of clerical influence was exercised 
so as to intimidate voters during the. late elec- 
tions, and that in the opinion of this House 
measures should be taken to prevent any repe- 
tition of the exercise of such intimidations.” 
He said the proposal would probably be 
supported by the opinion of most of the 
Members of the House, although he was not 
so clear that it would carry their votes. 
That a vast amount of clerical influence 
was exercised during the late elections in 
Meath was a matter about which there 
could be no dispute whatever. Indeed, 
it was a matter of record, certified by the 
Reports of the Election Petition Judges. 
In the case of the South Meath Petition, 
the Judges said that voters were intimi- 
dated, that Mr. Fullam was guilty, by his 
agents, of the corrupt practice of undue 
influence, and that the corrupt practice of 
undue influence by spiritual intimidation 
had extensively prevailed at the election. 
Thus, of the South Meath election, two 
noteworthy facts were on record : One 
was that there was widespread intimida- 
tion, and the other that it succeeded in 
its object of preventing Her Majesty’s 
subjects from carrying out their civil 
duties. He did not think it was an ex- 
travagant thing to ask that Parliament 
should take reasonable steps by which 
the recurrence of such intimidation might 
be prevented in the future. This was 
the whole substance and essence of his 
Amendment, and he should like to see 
any Member rising in his place and say- 
ing that he was prepared to object to any 
one of the propositions it contained. Be- 
fore he went to the actuai matter of the 
charge he lad to submit to the House, he 
wished to say « word or two by way of 
preface. It had been said of the Amend- 
ments placed on the Paper—six of them 
having been given notice of by Mem- 
bers of the Government Party, and five 
by Members of the Opposition — that 
they were intended merely to postpone 
an opportunity which everybody desired 
to secure. His particular Amendment, 
however, stood on a different footing 
from the rest, and might be regarded as 
a piea in bar of any Motion which might 
be brought on by the Prime Minister on 
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Monday. The Home Secretary had said 
that the verdict of the country had been 
given, and it was impossible to go behind 
it. He thought, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that there was a 
ease in which one could go beyond 
the verdict, and that was a _— case 
in which it could be proved that the 
verdict had been obtained by fraud. His 
contention was that the verdict obtained 
in a large number of elections had been 
secured by fraud. He desired to make 
no attack either upon individuals or, be- 
yond what was actually necessary for the 
purposes of his case, upon the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholie Chureh. If the 
language and action of the priests at the 
Meath election had been marked by 
decency, good order, and obedience to the 
law, instead of by the opposite of these 
things, he should still have been prepared 
to propound his Amendment. Had the 
Church which was responsible been any 
other Church or body, he should still say 
that any Church which exercised, or 
attempted to exercise, a right to inter- 
fere with the privileges of British 
subjects ought to receive precisely the 
same condemnation as he asked the 
House to mete out to those who had 
acted in the name of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Meath. He did not fail to 
recognise the right of ministers of religion 
to counsel and advise in all matters of 
morals, nor did he suggest that the 
dominion of politics was outside the sphere 
in which ministers of religion were en- 
titled to exercise a just and reasonable 
influence. There had often been cases 
where the line of division between what 
was reasonable and right and what was 
unreasonable and wrong in the conduct 
of a minister was hard to draw, there was, 
however, no such difficulty in this case. 
Here they were dealing with a question 
of State policy, with a matter which con- 
cerned the primary rights of the citizen, 
with a conspiracy against rights which 
had been fought for year after year and 
century after century, and maintained by 
means of efforts in which that House had 
taken a very prominent and  dis- 
tinguished part. He could not take 
the view which had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon)—namely, that they were bound 
to speak with bated breath of any man, 
whether priest or layman. He had been 
taught that noblesse oblige might be 
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held to apply to the priest, and that 
greater strictness of behaviour might be 
required of him than of others, but he 
could not admit that men must refrain 
from commenting upon the conduct of a 
person because that person happened to 
wear a cassock: , 


Mr. DILLON : I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
was referring to the remarks of the 
hon. Member when he interrupted the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh. 


Mr. DILLON: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member, but that 
interruption was made in the interests of 
decency, and would have been made 
whether the epithet was applied to a 
priest or any other person. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER was only 
too glad to accept the explanation of the 
hon. Member, and he trusted if the hon. 
Member held that view that it would be 
shared by every hon. Member who 
acted with him. But he would point 
out they were dealing in Ireland with 
realities ; and when it was found that the 
very Judges who tried the Election 
Petition spoke of the imputation of 
“almost nameless offences,” and the 
compositors of the Independent were 
absolutely ashamed to print the language 
that was uttered—they would under- 
stand the kind of language that was 
used. It was sometimes very difficult 
to draw the line as to the legitimate 
exercise of the right’ of a minister of 
religion to interfere; but in this case 
no difficulty arose. Here they were 
face to face with the fact that a 
cause was promoted by cruelty, violence, 
inselence, insults to wonfen, assaults 
on men, intimidation of witnesses, 
and threats of spiritual penalties, 
for exercising legal rights. When 
that was the case, he said, they were 
discharged from these nice inquiries 
whether the line had been overstepped 
or not. The action of the clergy in the 
past had been opposed not only to 
decency, but to the law of the land. 
This was a question on which judgment 
had already been given; the whole his- 
tory of the country was proof of his 
assertion. The country had already 
decided that no sect or creed or 
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denomination should exercise any 
right to over-ride the law of the land. 
He was prepared to believe that hon. 
Gentlemen were acting conscientiously 
in many of the things which they said 
and did, but if so, all he could say was 
that the action they had thought fit to 
take was incompatible with the existence 
of a law-abiding state in the 19th century. 
He would not weary the House by going 
too much into detail of this great con- 
troversy, though he thought details were 
of vital importance, and he should do his 
best to see that every man, woman, aye, 
and every child who could understand 
the difference between right and wrong 
should be masters of the details 
of this case. But in the present 
case he wanted to confine himself 
to specific instances in order to 
show that he was not overstating the 
case. The contests at these elections were 
characterised by a brutality of speech 
and action that was happily rare even in 
the South of Ireland. They had been 
characterised by insults and assaults on 
men and women; by deliberate inter- 
ference with the cause of justice ; by 
intimidation of witnesses ; by threats of 
spiritual penalties ; and, what was more 
serious, these things had been undertaken 
and promoted, not as the action of in- 
dividuals, but as the outcome of a system 
that had been inaugurated, encouraged, 
and sanctioned by authority. He 
could cite many examples, but it was 
necessary to read as he had the full 
history of these trials to realise the 
infamy of the proceedings which marked 
them and their sickening character. 
He had spoken of brutality of speech 
and brutality of action. He found: that 
an old man of 75 was attacked by a 
priest, called “an old reprobate, an old 
devil,” and then thrown down in the 
street and injured. A gentleman who 
had given no provocation, except that of 
attending a meeting and voting for the 
man of his choice, was spoken of as “a 
blackguard,” and “a marked man.” - He 
knew what it was to be a marked man in 
Ireland ; he had seen many of them ; and 
he trusted they were not far from the 
time when such a penalty would cease to 
be attached to any person in Ireland. He 
would content himself by summing up 
these cases in the words of the learned 
Judge who tried the Petition. The 
learned Judge said— 
Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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“ The evidence disclosed aconsiderable number 
of cases in which clergymen allowed loss of 
temper to betray them into deplorable acts of 
aerege violence, which in some cases were 

nown to have bten committed against women.” 


But it would be said that these brutal 
actions and bratal words might well 
characterise any election in Ireland where 
feeling ran high, and he did not wish to 
overrate their importance. But he now 
came to a matter of more importance, 
the deliberate intimidation of witnesses 
and deliberate interference with the course 
of justice. This intimidation was put in 
practice by the Press, the counsel, the 
priests, and the Bishops. Here was a 
paragraph which appeared in the West- 
meath Nationalist of December 15th, 
between the two Petitions— 


“Mr. Fullam has been unseated, and with 
costs, and disqualified for sitting for the con- 
stituency. It isa cruel, nasty blow. But it is 
not one whose consequences will promote the 
interest of the priest-hunting factionists. On 
the contrary, their conduct in this trial has 
amazed and shocked Catholic Ireland. It has 
filled the country with horror that such wretches 
should nestle in her bosom.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen said 
“hear, hear!” but the offence committed 
Was voting according to their consciences. 


“Tt has made it absolutely certain that in no 
corner of Ireland will a factionist win a seat in 
Ireland again. The point that should not escape 
notice is the character of the witnesses who 
figured against the priests. The testimony was 
really engineered by a couple of families with 
their dependents, the Saurins, the loathsome 
Carews. The Robinsons and the butcher Collins 
were the moving spirits. Their underliags 
composed the procession of witnesses, an1 if 
men were to be hanged for their faces, a more 
hang-dog lot never went into Court. The loath- 
some witness McKenna, and his Parnellite 
brother, the ragman, came from a stock that 
could rival King Solomon in his patriarchal 
habits.” 


That was brought to the notice of the 
learned Judge, who said— 


“TI do not use language disproportionate to 
the occasion when I say that this language is 
language of scandalous vituperation. The 
public action of witnesses was assailed, the 
sanctuary of private life was invaded, and 
there was this ignoble reference even to their 
personal appearance. Is not that calculated, 
with reference to the Petition which is coming 
on, to deter witnesses from coming forward” ? 


It was intended to deter wituesses. 
Witnesses were intimidated by counsel. 
The senior counsel spoke of witnesses as 
“reprobates,” as “degraded,” and he 
spoke of their “ trumped-up stories,” and 
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he said, “I will not call the Bishop to 
contradict them,” and he did not. The 
impression conveyed was that the 
witnesses were too reprobate and worth- 
less, and that was why he would not call 
-the Bishop to contradict them; but 
through his not calling the Bishop the 
evidence remained unchallenged at the 
present moment. That there was intimida- 
tion by the priests was proved in every 
page of the report. In regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the Petition, the Rev. Father 
Fay, speaking at Coole, said— 
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“ Parnellite witnesses are imbued with the 

devil ; sessed by the devil of impurity— 
this is pure Parnellism. Report every word of 
this accurately in your Independent. Don't 
leave out a single word, for I'll be there, and 
I'll prove that every witness that will come up 
isa black dyed scamp. I never intimidated 
you. I never said I would kill you, or break 
your neck, or said you would go to hell. You 
may go there if you like. We will resume this 
in Trim. The priest is the ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, and not like other ambassadors—they 
carried their Lord and Master with them, and 
when. a priest was with the people, the Almighty 
God was with them.” 
That was gross profanity, and he would 
not weary the House with any more of 
it. When he found that a class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, for no other reason 
than that they voted according to their 
consciences, were described, the men as 
adulterers, and their wives as prostitutes, 
he thought his case had been made out. 
But there was also the constant threaten- 
ing of spiritual penalties, the threat of 
withholding the Sacrament. The Con- 
fessional, or at all events the threshhold 
of the Confessienal, was used, as an 
attorney's clerk might use the tap- 
room of a public-house, to get voters 
to disclose for whom it was their 
intention to vote. He was not speaking 
without book in this matter, which was 
a most serious matter, because he had 
the statement of the learned Judge, 
Mr. Justice O’Brien, on this incident, 
which was— 

“The statement made was that severa! 
clergymen, the names of whom are men™ 
tioned, had canvassed voters in the Confessional’ 
and there is no person at all—there is no 
Catholic—who cannot understand the tre- 
mendous importance of evidence of that kind 

- . In all the instances but one, un- 
doubtedly the communication was after the 
confession was over ; but there was one incident 
—a tremendous and unexampled incident—in 
which this interference with the franchise— 
entirely innocent, I believe, and from the 
purest reasons and motives, according to the 
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evidence—was allowed to intrude into the 
mysterious sanctity of the Divine Commission 
itself, and in which the absolution of the 
penitent was postponed.” 


Gracious Speech. 


Those were not his words, but the words 
of the learned Judge, when he delivered 
his Charge. If the priests were active 
the Bishops were more active still. Ina 
sermon at Trim, Bishop Nulty said— 


“ Parnellism is nothing better than a heresy. 

I would approach the deathbed of a drunkard 
or a profligate with greater contidence as to bis 
salvation than to a Parnellite.” 
That meant that the power of the priest 
was held in terrorem over the men and 
women of the country, a thing that was 
absolutely intolerable. Bishop Nulty 
also said he would— 

“ Stand to plead against Parnelites at the bar 

of eternal justice. The dying Parnellite him- 
self will hardly dare to face the justice of his 
Creator till he has been prepared and anointed 
by us for the last awful struggle, or for the 
terrible judgment that will immediately follow 
it.” 
These were not isolated instances, but 
part of a deliberate system that was being 
inculeated in Ireland, and which would 
continue to be inculeated. The Bishops 
claim that they, and they alone, had the 
right to decide what were morals, and in 
pursuance of that claim they found 
Bishop Nulty saying— 


“T myself, and every Bishop now living, re- 
ceived directly and immediately from our Lord 
Himself the same commission and the same com- 


mand, and in the very same words as the 
Apostles themselves. Invincible ignorance may 
undoubtedly excuse many of the misguided, but 
well-intentioned men, who still cling to 
Parnellism, but no intelligent, or well informed 
man can continue and remain a Catholic as 
long as he elects to cling to Parnellism.” 

This was not the opinion only of the 
priests or Bishops, but the opinion of the 
learned counsel for the respondent. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 


Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) said— 


“If within the moral order a church be com- 
petent to decide upon morals it is competent to 
decide what morals are as far as the individuals 
owning the Faith are concerned, be it Pro- 
testant, Catholic, or Mahomedan—there is no 
other way or scheme by which either civil or 
moral law, or any other law, can be followed.” 
He submitted that when the views of the 
priests came into conflict with the law of 
the land, as decided by this House and 
Parliament, there could be no option as to 
which of the two must give way. The 
doctrine set forth by the hon. and 
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learned Member for North Louth was 
not one that ought to find favour in this 
House. He agreed’ witi the learned 
Judge, who said it was a great danger to 
the State. The learned Judge said— 

“ The Church became a vast political agency’ 
a great moral machine moving with resistlesss 
influence, united acticn, and a single will. 
Every priest who was examined was a canvasser ; 
the canvass was everywhere. At the altar, in 
the vestry, on the roads, in the home, there was 
no place left for evasion affected ignorance, 
weakness or treachery.” 
He would ask hon. Members whether 
they approved of this system, whether 
they desired that it should continue— 
whether they claimed the title of Radical 
or Liberal—were they content the system 
should continue in a part of the United 
Kingdom inwhich he took adeepand a keen 
interest ? He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) 
that this took place in not one constituency 
alone, but there was not a constituency 
south of the Boyne in which the election 
could not have been set aside on the 
ground of corruption and gross intimida- 
tion. He would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man of the correspondence that took 


place between him and Canon Mahony. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
It was not between me and the Canon, 
but between my brother and the Canon, 
in whose constituency he was a carii- 
date at the time. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER accepted 
the correction. But this was the sort of 
opinion given by Canon Mahony in 
regard to the hon. Member for East 
Clare (Mr. W. Redmond) at a meeting 
held in Cork. Canon Mahony said— 


**TIn the first place, we must hold responsib‘e 
for this crime the men who signed John Red- 
mond’s nomination papers last November ; all 
who canvassed and all who voted. Still greater 
is the responsibility of men who, with the know- 
ledge of what Parnellism had done, deliberately 
again resolved that they would publicly affix 
their names to the nomination papers, canvass 
for them, and vote.” 


Canon Mahony, on another occasion, 
at a meeting in Cork, said— 


“T wonder if there is anyone in this City who 
thinks that it is going too far to say it isa crime, 
a sin—a mortal sin of the deepest dye—to vote 
for them, or support them in any way. I am 
sure if you were to be so misguided as to vote 
for those, or even to fail indoing your utmost 
against them, you would look back on your 
action or omission with sentiments of the 
deepest remorse hereafter.” 


Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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But he would point out that grave and 
serious as these statements were in the 
past, it was the action in the future he 
feared. Father Fay, who had been 
punished for utterances of his, upon 
another occasion said— 

“They were met there that day in the open 

air. They were not in the dock at Court House 
in Trim; but he thought that the Judges were 
on their trial be‘ore them.” 
That was the spirit in which the contest 
was conducted. Here was a statement 
which he did not know that he might 
regard as authoritative, but it was made 
by an organ that represented one section 
of hon. Members opposite—the Irish 
Catholic. This organ said— 

“Mr. Justice O’Brien’s decision may have 
been as creditable to him as a lawyer as it was, 
in the tone and matter of many of its passages, 
discre litable to him as a Catholic ; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that if those at whose 
demand it was pronounced fancy that it will 
act as any deterrent to Irish priests from dis- 
charging their duties as electors and as citizens, 
as well as the friends and advisers of their 
people, they forget the courage, the constancy, 
and the patriotism of the unconquerable and 
devoted clergy of Ireland.” 


He now came to that part of his Amend- 
ment which dealt with the methods that 
should be adopted in order that these efforts 
to interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject should be restrained in the future. 
The House might be asked to follow the 
precedent that was laid down in the 
Mayo Election Petition in 1857. Lord 
Palmerston assented to a Motion for the 
prosecution of two priests who had acted 
during the Mayo election in a similar 
manner to the priests of Louth, and 
suspended the issue of the Writ pending 
the prosecution. As Lord Palmerston 
said on that occasion, that step was taken 
with the object of protecting the electors 
of the constituency from the intimidation 
they would otherwise suffer. But they 
did not suggest that that course should 
be taken in the present case. They did 
not desire to put into action any law which 
depended on the initiative of the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland. ‘The 
Home Secretary had said the other day 
that the Chief Secretary was more 
trusted by the Irish people than any other 
man in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must have meant that the Chief 
Secretary was trusted by the Separatist 
Party, and if that were a compliment it 
was not a very poor one. But if the 
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Home Secretary meant when he alluded 
to the Irish people to include the loyalist 
section he was very much misinformed. 
The Chief Secretary was trusted by no 
man or woman amongst the loyalist 
community in Ireland, from the Giant's 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and they did 
not want to put the initiation of any 
legislation or any Executive act into the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
loyalists had reasons in plenty why 
they should be suspicious of the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
had within the past few days exercised a 
dispensing power in the matter of the 
execution of the Writs, and had got a 
rebuff in the Courts of Law such as no 
Minister of the Crown had ever received 
before in the memory of the House. 
The loyalists also noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was engaged in a pro- 
cess, which he must have berrowed from 
the worst period of the French Revolu- 
tion, and which the revolutionists would 
have termed the “ Purification” of the 
Public Offices of Ireland. And why was 
theright hon. Gentleman doing this ? The 
right hon. Gentleman was not ashamed 
to declare that he was deliberately ex- 
cluding from the functions they had 
performed for years men, not on the 
ground of incapacity, but because he 
desired to replace them for men whose 
creed was not their creed, and whose 
politics were not their polities. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) : 
On a point of Order, Mr. Speaker. Are 
the hon. Member’s remarks relevant to 
his Amendment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is going beyond the limits of 
his Amendment. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he 
would bow to the ruling of the Chair. 
What were the steps that might be 
taken with advantage in order to prevent 
the recurrence of the evils of which he 
complained? If,there was one thing 
which more than another was offensive 
at the Meath elections it was the 
presence in the polling booths of the 
Roman Catholic priests. He found 
that in nine stations alone there 
had been 22 priests acting as persona- 
ting agents, and he found that of eight 
counting agents seven were priests. 
He would say as to the conduct 
of those priests in the polling booths 
that “misconduct” only inadequately 
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described it. He, therefore, suggested 
that the plethora of priests in the polling 
stations should be diminished in the 
future. He also suggested that the 
enormous privileges allowed by the present 
Ballot Act to the illiterate voters should 
be taken away. He found that while, 
according to the Census Returns, educa- 
tion had largely spread in Ireland, the 
percentage of illiterate voters in the elec- 
tions had increased to a great extent. 
When he stated that one out of every 
four of the persons who voted for Mr. 
Davitt and Mr. Fullam was illiterate, 
the House would see the gravity of the 
matter. He was quite aware the hon. 
Member for North East Cork (Mr. 
Davitt) had stated that the majority of 
the illiterates had not voted for him or 
his Party. He did not know where the 
hon. Member got his information ; but he 
knew that that information did not 
coincide with the belief of other 
persons, who were as equally well 
qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject as the hon. Member, and he was 
sure the hon. Member for Waterford 
would not agree with the hon, Member 
for North East Cork as to the distribu- 
tion of the illiterate votes. But it was 
notorious that all over Ireland where those 
elections had taken place they had these 
men—iu the phrase current in Ireland— 
“ polling publicly ” under the orders of the 
priests, and, in his opinion, it was high 
time that this practice should be put an 
end to once and for all. There was 
another method that might be adopted 
with advantage. The number of consti- 
tuencies in Ireland, represented by these 
clerically returned Members, was largely 
in excess of their due proportion and 
ought to be diminished. After the election 
that took place in Mayo, to which he had 
referred, it was said that it would have 
been as reasonable to send the Writ, for 
the election of a Member, to the Bishop 
of the Diocese as to the Sheriff of the 
County. In the ease of the Meath elec- 
tions they had gone much further than 
that, for the Judge had laid it down 
that— 

“ The priests were not the agents of the can- 
didates in these elections, but the candidates 
were the agents of the priests.” 

He therefore declared that the time had 
come when the over-representation of 
these clerically-represented constituencies 
should be diminished. There was one 
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more important method which the House, 
without any trouble and to the great ad- 
vantage of the country, might adopt. 
That was that they shoull be spared 
this ill-omened Bill, known as “ The Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland.” 
The one thing, and the only thing, that 
could secure Ireland from the danger of 
an increase of this clerical domination 
was that Ireland shouid be kept within the 
great current of thought and opinion of 
the United Kingdom. It might be said that 
as the Meath Election Petitions bad been 
successfully promoted,nothing further need 
be done ; that the law had been vindicated ; 
that the hon. Members had been unseated ; 
and that they had, in these matters, the 
protection of the law. But what would 
become of that protection if the appoint- 
ment of the Judges was taken out of the 
hands in which it now rested ? He was 
not imagining an impossible and hypo- 
thetical contingency when he asked 
what would be the state of affairs in 
Ireland were the hon. and _ learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) Chief Justice of the Irish Bench. 
He wished the hon. Member every 
success in his profession, but he did 
not wish him that advancement. 
This danger was a real danger. 
He would give an illustration from 
Quebec of what would happen 
if the country were left absolutely free 
of all control and under the domination 
of the priests. The election of Sir 
Hector Langevin for the county of 
Charlevoix was, in 1875, contested on 
the ground of undue influence. M. 
Pellexier, Langevin’s counsel, was desir- 
ous of subpoenaing priests, and, having 
first asked permission of the Archbishop 
of Quebec, obtained it. The case came 
on on October, 1876. Rev. F. Cingq- 
Mars, cure of St. Simeon’s, stepped into 
the witness-box, and delivered himself 
as follows before taking the oath :— 


“In accordance with the instructions for- 
warded to all parish priests at the sane 


time as the last pastoral letter of the Bishops |- 


of the Province of Quebec, it would be my 
duty respectfully to deny the competence 
of this tribunal. Nevertheless, as I am ec- 
cused by a false witmess, named Johnny Ie:- 
biens, and that leave has been granted by my 
Bishop, the Archbishop of Quebec, to ail 
parish priests of Charlevoix to appear as wit- 
nesses in this case, by a letter addressed to the 
counsel for the defendant and the parish priests 
vf the county, I, of my own free will, come 
forward to give my evidence, nevertheless re- 
cording my protest,’ ” 


Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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The following passage appeared in the 
Judgment delivered by Judge Rou- 
thier, one of Her Majesty’s Judges, a 
Roman Catholic, who presided :— 

“Immunity de persona is the privilege of the 
competent Court. It is personal, inherent in 
every ecclesiastical person, and consists in its 
not being possible that that ecclesiastical person 
should be accused or cited for trial before any 
but an Ecclesiastical Court. The personal im- 
munity of the priests extends to all cases, what- 
ever be their nature, save a few rare exceptions, 
which it would take too long to enumerate. 
Whether he may have acted as a priest or as a 
citizen in his public life, or as an individual in 
his private life, he is always an ecclesiastical 
person ; he enjoys the privilege of a competent 
Court—that is to say, he can decline the com- 
petence of any lay Court. Such is the Catholic 
doctrine, and I can give its substance in a few 
words. I am competent in al] cases where the 
question to be decided is one of dogmatic doc- 
trine, of morals or discipline, and also in those 
cases where the person prosecuted is an eccle- 
siastic. I am competent to judge the actions of 
a priest so far as they affect the interest of third 
parties, provided that the actions are of a tem- 
poral description, and that the person of the 
priest is not involved.” 


That was what would happen if they 
were to allow the Justiciary in Ireland 
to be appointed by the priests. The 
Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Canada were, like the Judges of 
this country, partly Protestant and 
partly Catholic. The case was taken to 
the Supreme Court, and was promptly 
upset. Thereupon the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Quebee published a 
violent protest against the conduct 
of the Judges, and the suggestion 
was made that they should be ex- 
communicated. That was one of the 
reasons why he submitted Ireland should 
be kept under the sweet and wholesome 
influence of the public opinion of the 
United Kingdom. He should like to ask 
who in the: House was going to oppose 
his Amendment? Not the Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell), who 
speaking, it was true, in England, had 
spoken in condemnation of the conduct 
of the priests. Not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), friend of Garibaldi, and 
therefore in the opinion of the Meath 
priests no better than a “ wild beast.” 
Not the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), a 
representative of the best and most 
honourable type of Nonconformist 
opinion in the country—surely, he would 





| not support men who had expressed the 
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opinion that a Protestant was “ next door 
toa Pagan?” Not the Prime Minister, 
the author of The Vatican Decrees, 
still less the Minister who had in 
time gone by dove as much as any 
man to inform them of the dangers of 
this gross spiritual tyranny. Was the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland going to 
oppose that Amendment—he who had 
pointed out the realities of clerical 
domination, and had animated them in 
the fight against it. If not these, who 
then would oppose the Amendment ? He 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) had been brought up 
in the principles of the Liberal Party, and 
he could not believe that that Party would, 
for any purpose whatsoever, support the 
action of the priests in Ireland. The 
Liberal Party had striven for years to 
make all Parties equal before the law. 
He asked them now to see that the 
principles they had so long supported 
should not be rendered nugatory and 
absolutely futile in Ireland in the future. 
But if they were going to deny that the 
action of the priests in Mayo were not 
a public danger, then they ought to 
state the grounds on which they sup- 
ported that view, and approved that 
conduct. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT 
(Dublin Co., 8.) in seconding the amend- 
ment, said, the ordeal of addressing 
the House for the first time was 
made to him not the less difficult by 
the choice of a subject upon which 
every Irishman felt in duty bound to be 
very careful in his words. He should 
have preferred to wait until he could 
have spoken on a simpler issue, were it 
not that the peculiar circumstances under 
which he was placed made him feel that 
it was his duty to give to the House such 
opinions as he felt were justified under 
the experiences he had had in Ireland. 
He was the only Unionist Member in the 
three Southern Provinces of Ireland. He 
had been connected with what he hoped 
was a useful work to the country 
for a long time, and much of 
that work had been done in the 
poorer parts of the Provinces, where these 
terrible acts alleged against the priests 
had their most damaging effect. Besides 
that, he had lived the greater part of his 
life in Meath, and was well acquainted 
with persons of all creeds and classes. 
He could say, on behalf of the Unionists 
of Ireland, that they regarded the Meath 
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elections with unmixed regret and even 
sorrow. It was true that a Party ad- 
vantage had been gained through these 
elections by the Unionists, but they 
desired the good of Ireland far beyond 
Party advantage ; and, Home Rule or no 
Home Rule, they believed that peace and 
prosperity would be secured to the 
country when every obstacle to religious 
and political freedom and every incentive 
to sectarian bitterness had been removed. 
They acknowledged that Ireland was, 
and must continue to be, a Roman 
Catholic country. They were aware 
that the priesthood of Ireland must con- 
tinue in the future—as far into it as 
they could look—to exercise a mighty 
influence for good or evil ; and they held 
that it was the duty of those who were 
responsible for the Government of 
the country to take steps to remove, by 
limiting the undue exercise of clerical 
influence, a state of things, which might 
be allowed in Quebec, but which was 
opposed to the manly spirit of the 
British. There was one feature of that 
clerical intimidation to which he felt 
particularly bound to refer, and which 
would carry them from ridicule to con- 
tempt, and from contempt to indignation. 
He meant that astounding—that cruel 
casuistry, by which the Bishop of Meath 
laid it down that mere sympathy with a 
political creed rendered guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes the women of the 
county of Meath, of whom he could say, 
after a life-long experience of them, that 
they were amongst the purest of the 
womanhood of the world. He was sure 
that every honest man who had read the 
evidence in these Petitions had de- 
termined that this accursed thing 
should be banished from their midst. 
He must say something about the 
political aspect. He knew that many 
hon. Members would say to themselves 
that these extravagances of the Meath 
clergy must defeat their own ends ; they 
would say that the world had out-grown 
such extravagances as these, and that 
they must vety soon come to an end, 
But, unfortunately, the Catholic Church 
in Meath had recognised that their 
spiritual political influence was coming 
to an end, and now they were constituting 
themselves into an ordinary political 
agency. The district of Dunshaugblin, 
where he lived, was the only place where 
the clergy did not take an active part, 
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and where they had hoped and _ believed, 
until the contrary was proved, that 
clerical intimidation would not be 
exercised at all, but that a free and in- 
dependent choice by the electors would 
be secured ; but, finding that the local 
clergy would not, as he supposed the 
central authority thought, do their duty, 
the clergy were sent from other districts to 
conduct a house tohouse canvass. The 
district of Dunshaughlin was what was 
known in American politics as the 
pivotal district, which meant that if the 
Dunshaughlin district went anti-Par- 
nellite an anti-Parnellite candidate would 
be returned, and vice versa. Three 
weeks before the election he made it his 
business to inquire as to which way the 
sympathies of the people were likely to 
lead them, and he found out that in this 
polling district they were going to vote 
for the Parnellite, and consequently that 
the Parnellite would be returned. Two 
days after the election he asked some of 
his informants how it was that they had 
changed their opinion. He was on the 


best of terms with people of all classes 
and creeds in that community, and they 
told him quite frankly what had hap- 
pened. They told him that they had 


been visited. Of course, he did not 
inquire from them exactly what influences 
had been brought to bear upon them ; it 
was unnecessary to inquire, as it was too 
well-known. In the district in which he 
lived 2 young priest came round; he 
was told he came round on a bicycle—he 
supposed to give the famous pastoral the 
force of an encyclical. They knew what 
was the result, It would be of interest 
to this House to know how the next 
election was likely to go. He was not 
going to prophesy; but he said, with 
deep regret, that the clergy were again 
exercising an influence which he feared 
would prevent a free and independent 
choice. They were not, however, next 
time coming into collision with the law, 
for they were acting, as he had said they 
had done in this particular district, in 


the ordinary way of a political organisa- 


tion. It was evident to the meanest in- 
telligence that although this pastoral had 
been condemned by one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges, that fact would not in any way 
lessen its force, and the influence that 
had been exercised, that abiding influence, 
might have wrought changes that would 
surprise them in the coming election. It 
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was hard to say how many poor, igno- 
rant voters, who bravely voted against 
the clergy at the last election, might be 
longing for the opportunity to make their 
peace with Heaven, and to secure the 
offices of the clergy in their dying hours 
by supporting the priests in the coming 
election. Those who brought this sub- 
ject before the House were not actuated 
by political avimosity or by religious 
bigotry ; if he did not believe the facts 
to be true he would not state them as he 
had done. Their feeling in the matter 
was definite and clear, They did not 
wish to establish—they knew it would 
be idle if they did wish to attempt to 
establish—a Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland, but they would be very glad to 
see their Roman Catholic friends re- 
establish the faith they held upon a 
firmer basis of higher intelligence, of 
greater manliness, and of greater inde- 
pendence, and they called upon the 
Government to support this Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench had before shown that they them- 
selves were amenable to clerical intimi- 
dation ; and although they might refuse 
to support the Amendment now, he would 
not be at all surprised if they were con- 
strained a little later on to act in accord- 
ance with its spirit. Perhaps all the 
Nonconformist pressure might be applied 
to them again, and they might have to re- 
sort to the piteous confession of the Prince 
of Denmark: “Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.” Therefore, in asking 
them to support this Amendment, he 
warned them that the action of the clergy 
in Meath had made Home Rule morally 
impossible ; and if they refused to accept 
that position, or if they refused to do 
their best to abolish that influence which 
they said had made Home Rule morally 
impossible, they would find themselves 
confronted with a loyal minority, sup- 
ported by the manhood of England, 
which was determined to make Home 
Rale physically impossible. 


Answer to Her 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
—“ And humbly to represent to Your Majesty 
that this House has learnt with great regret that 
a vast amount of clerical influence was exer- 
cised so as to intimidate voters during the late 
elections, and that in the opinion of this House 
measures should be taken to prevent any repeti- 
tion of the exercise of such intimidations,”—( Mr. 
Arnold-Forster.) , 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, §S.) said, 
that he and the hon. Member for 
West Belfast differed, and differed 
widely, on almost every political ques- 
tion, but he was glad to be the 
first to congratulate the hon. Member 
on the brilliant success which he had 
just achieved. Whatever might be the 
opinion about the prolongation of the 
Debate on the Address, he thought it 
would not be denied that the hon. Mem- 
ber had brought forward a question of 
great importance and of still greater in- 
terest. It was said that the only two 
things which permanently interested the 
people of this country were politics and 
religion, and in the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend they had a substantial com- 
bination of the two. His hon. Friend 
spoke as a Protestant, and he did not 
think he should be doing him an iajustice 
—and he certainly did not mean to insult 
him—by saying he spoke as a somewhat 
aggressive Protestant. In that respect 
he thought he took a leaf out of the 
enemy’s book. For absolute unswerving 
conviction in the correctness of his own 


views, for undeviating belief in the ac- 
curacy of his own assertions—a belief 
which had survived some shocks, and 


which he had no doubt would survive 
many more—he would back his hon. 
Friend to give His Holiness the Pope 
two stone and a beating. It was, he sup- 
posed, in the exercise of that plus quam 
pontifical faculty that his hon, Friend 
said that nineteen-twentieths of the 
Members of that House were about to 
vote contrary to their own opinions. It 
might surprise his hon. Friend to learn 
that he (Mr. Pau!) was going to vete in 
accordance with his opinion; and it might 
surprise him still more to learn that it 
was his deliberate opinion, formed solely 
upon the speech of his hon. Friend him- 
self, that he had not made out his case. 
During that most eloquent speech he 
was tempted to ask, had his hon. Friend 
read his own Amendment? That Amend- 
ment asked them to assert that a vast 
amount of clerica! influence was exercised 
80 as to intimidate voters during the late 
elections. There was in the language of 
the Amendment no geographical! limita- 
tion. His hon. Friend asserted that clerical 
intimidation was general at the late elec- 
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tions, and how did he support that asser- 
tion? By evidence entirely confined to 
two constituencies in one county of 
Ireland. He thought if the hon. 
Member had pursued his researches the 
result might not have been altogether 
pleasant to the Party or principles which 
he represented. It was rather a large 
conclusion to ask the House to draw— 
assuming for the sake of argument that 
the elections in North and South Meath 
had been determined by the undue in- 
fluence of the clergy—that the whole of 
the late elections, which resulted in a 
Liberal majority being returned to that 
House, were vitiated by what his hon. 
Friend called fraud and corruption. If 
they were to confine their attention to 
the Northern and Southern Divisions of 
County Meath, even then he submitted his 
hon. Friend had not made out his case. 
He quoted a great deai of strong language, 
and gave them some reason to believe 
that a large amount of clerical influence 
was exercised in these two constituencies. 
He had listened carefully to the speech 
of his hon. Friend, in order to ascertain 
whether he would assert or prove that a 
single vote was altered by that intimida- 
tion, but the hon. Member had not done so. 
He had been unable to ascertain whether 
counsel for the petitioner had produced 
a single witness to show that any voter, 
owing to priestly intimidation, had given 
a vote he would not otherwise have 
given. Some of the witnesses who 
described the clerical intimidation which 
had been addressed to them were asked 
whether they would have voted in the 
same way without it, and he thought he 
was right when he said that they de- 
clared they would. The hon. Member 
referred to the necessity of maintaining the 
law. The law had been maintained by 
Her Majesty’s Judges, and he did not 
for one moment suggest that they had 
not interpreted it correctly. The hon. 
Member said that this was no protection ; 
but the practical remedies which the hon, 
Member proposed seemed to be some- 
what inadequate to the magnitude of the 
evil which he tried to describe. Those 
remedies were simply to keep the priests 
out of the polling-booth and the Home 
Rule Bill out of the House. Reference 
to the Home Rule Bill brought some 
light to his mind, and he began to under- 
stand why the Amendment had been 
moved. It was possible that the object 
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of some of those older Parliamentary 
hands with whom the hon. Member 
acted might have been to endeavour to 
prejudice the mind of the public on the 
eve of the great constitutional Debates in 
which the House would shortly be en- 
gaged. His hon. Friend was not content 
in dealing with what occurred before the 
elections ; he went into what occurred after 
them, even quoting from an article ina 
Westmeath journal ; but whatever else 
might be said of these trials, it could 
not be said that there was not an 
abundance of witnesses, and if there was 
one man who was prevented by iutimi- 
dation from recording his vote, surely 
he could have been called to say se. 
The Amendment was not intended 
as a Vote of Censure on the Govern- 
ment, but if it were carried it might 
have the effect of leading to some 
kind of legislation. They might very 
reasonably call for some more evidence, 
and he thought they might have been 
spared the suggestion that his (the hon. 
Member's) Colleagues on the Liberal 
Benches were capable of thinking one 
way and voting another. What they 
wanted was a little more of the facts. 


Now, he had a _ respect for Universi- 
ties, and it was through no feeling of 
disrespect to them that he gave it as his 
opinion that there was an air of academic 


unreality about the Debate. They had 
the circumstances of the Member for 
North Galway moving the Writ for one 
of the Divisions of Meath on the first 
day of the Session—or giving notice of 
it — and the Member for South 
Antrim giving notice of an Amend- 
ment on the alleged intimidation, and 
then, when the time came for moving 
the Amendment, t ey had its withdrawal. 
Then later on they had the unopposed 
issue of the Writs. Ulster would 
not fight, and he had no doubt Ulster 
was right. Still, they were engaged in 
the conflict ; but if this action had gone 
on at the beginning they should have had 
a real battle, and not a sham engage- 
ment. They were not now discussing 
the Meath elections, for the Writs had 
passed out of the control of the House, 
and the Amendment said nothing about 
Meath, but asked them to declare that 
intimidation existed throughout the whole 
Kingdom. He invited the attention of 
the House to that fact—that there was 
nothing about local intimidation in the 
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Amendment, and nothing about Ireland 
or about Meath in particular. The 
allegation was, plainly and directly, 
that the intimidation existed throughout 
the whole Kingdom ; whereas it appeared 
that the only place where it could be 
alleged that this sort of intimidation did 
exist was in one Irish county. When 
the Writs were moved the only dispute 
that took place—if dispute it could be 
called—it was rather a friendly difference 
—was between the two sections of the 
Nationalist Party as to which should have 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth called in legal phraseology the 
carriage of the Writs. He did not think 
anything more was wanted to prove the 
unreality of the Debate than the issuing 
of the Writs. There was no evidence of 
intimidation outside these two constitu- 
encies. It had been alleged there was 
intimidation in other constituencies in 
Ireland. If that was so, how was it they 
could not get evidence of it? . [An hon. 
Member : Nomoney.}] They could not get 
money! Well, he had heard a great many 
things charged against the Unionist Party 
—some of them he believed and some 
he did not—but he had never heard 
their worst enemy charge them with 
poverty. The Member for South Belfast 
he thought it was who said they had no 
money ; but he was not referring to the 
constituencies where Irish Nationalists 
were pitted against Unionists, but to 
the constituencies where Nationalists 
were against each other. In all these 
constituencies not a single witness could 
be brought forward to swear that there 
had been intimidation that would prevent 
the free exercise of the power of voting. 
When they talked about want of evidence, 
it did not require, he imagined, a great 
many witnesses to show that a certain 
Roman Catholic Bishop issued a pastoral 
saying certain things which might cause 
intimidation. Another point to which 
attention had been drawn was as to the 
way in which these Meath elections 


were regarded by the parties concerned. 


The Unionists were not directly concerned, 
for they had no candidate at the 
General Election, and they had no 
eandidate now, and it was those 
against whom this undue spiritual influ- 
ence was employed at the General 
Election who were most desirous of having 
another election. It certainly struck him 
as singular and significant that that 
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party were just as anxious for another 
contest and for an appeal to the 
common-sense of their countrymen as the 
other branch of the Irish Nationalist 
Party. The followers of the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford and those 
of the hon. Member for North Longford 
were both appealing once more to the 
judgment of their fellow-citizens. His 
hon. Friend read the utterances of the 
Bishop of Meath, Dr. Nulty, and several 
priests who had used strong and coarse 
language about Parnellism and _ the 
Parnellites. He had no sympathy what- 
ever with that language. He could not 
conceive it to be a crime or a sin to be a 
Parnellite, and he should never mention 
the name of Mr. Parnell without adding 
a tribute of admiration. for his political 
genius and the great services he had 
rendered to his country ; and he repudiated 
and detested such language as had been 
used. But when did hon. Members opposite 
become so sensitive about the association 
of the Paruellites with crime? He 
remembered a pamphlet which was circu- 
lated broadcast throughout the country, 
and which was distinguished by the 
accuracy of its statements, and in it the hon. 
Member for North Longford was described 
as having concocted the Phoenix Park 
murders—at Willesden Junction. He 
repudiated then the association of 
Parnellism with crime, and he repudiated 
it now. One reason why he was a Home 
Ruler was that, whereas the Irish people 
perfectly well understood each other and 
understood the English, the latter did not 
always entirely understand them. He 
acknowledged that the Liberal Party 
was not altogether free to denounce those 
who associated personal character with 
political position. He could not forget, 
when considering the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, that 
the Liberal Party did not regard the 
leadership and the private character of 
Mr. Parnell as wholly dissociated from 
political questions. A great deal had been 
said about the Nonconformist conscience. 
He demurred to the phrase, because he 
did not think a man required to be a 
Nonconformist in order to have a 
conscience. He did not like to touch 
upon a subject of so much delicacy, but 
he thought he might say that it was the 
feeling-of ‘the Liberal Party that it was 
impossible to act with a man upon whose 
private character there rested a cloud. 
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He thought they ought not to draw the 
inference from the Meath elections that 
the Irish priests claimed to take part in 
all ordinary questions of polities. They 
maintained that this was not an ordinary 
question of politics at all, but a question 
of faith and morals. The findings of the 
Election Judges in Ireland were not like 
the findings the House had to consider in 
the Rochester election. He did not 
believe there were any corrupt practices 
in any part of Ireland. The Judges had 
reported as regarded Rochester that 
they did not know whether they 
had or had not reason to believe or 
disbelieve that corrupt practices did or 
did not excessively prevail in Rochester. 
Perhaps the noble Lord who had been 
returned for that city could throw some 
further light on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Returned 
opposed. 

Mr. PAUL: Yes; opposition was a 
very expensive affair in the City of 
Rochester. The Judges who tried the 
Meath Petition disagreed as to whether 
they would report any person to the 
House as being guilty of the offence of 
intimidation. He could not set that 
against the deliberate finding that such 
intimidation prevailed ; but it was a fair 
subject of comment that if the intimida- 
tion had been so general and so gross as 
the hon. Member for West Belfast 
invited the House to believe, there must 
have been some priests or even a Bishop 
whom the Judges might have agreed to 
report to the House as guilty of the 
offence of intimidation. There was no 
question in the whole range of politics 
more delicate or more difficult to 
determine than the borderland which 
lay between politics and theology. The 
Roman Catholic Church had always 
claimed jurisdiction in matters of faith 
and morals, The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was a great philosopher. He should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how it was possible for the Roman 
Catholic Church to exercise any authority 
in those matters if it were left to any 
individual to decide what were the 
limits of faith and morals ? It was not a 
question which concerned him, or which 
concerned the great majority of the House. 
[Laughter.| He referred to the limits, 
and not the area of faith and morals. He 
presumed it did concern a very large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
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in a special sense those who lived in 
counties such as Meath. It was difficult 
to deal with this question in a secular 
Court. If it was open to anyone to say 
to a priest, or any other authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church who attempted 
to intervene on any ecclesiastical ques- 
tion or theological dogma, “ Mind your 
own business ; since I last saw you this 
question has come within the range of 
practical politics,’ then what would 
become of the claim to adjudi- 
cate upon theological questions ? Why, 
Heaven and the Vatican only knew. 
Lord Melbourne once went to church. 
He heard a sermon dealing not with ab- 
stract questions of doctrine, but with the 
faults and vices of the society to which 
Lord Melbourne belonged, and when he 
came out of the sacred edifice he said— 

“No man has a greater respect for religion 
or the clergy than I have, but when it comes to 
invading the domain of private life I think a 
protest ought to be made.” 


He (Mr. Paul) thonght it could not be 
denied that the Roman Catholic clergy 
in the County of Meath had invaded the 
domain of public life, partly in a legiti- 
mate way as patriots and citizens, and 
partly in an illegitimate way as bringing 
undue spiritual pressure to bear, though 
no one had suggested there was any 
proof that that spiritual pressure had any 
practical effect. In the evidence given 
on the hearing of the Election Petitions 
he had found no instance where any wit- 
ness had said his vote had been changed 
by spiritual intimidation applied to him ; 
but witness after witness came forward 
and gave evidence against the priests, 
showing they were not afraid of them, 
and these witnesses never said tlieir votes 
hed been affected or altered by that 
spiritual pressure. The fact was that the 
objection to spiritual influence in Ireland 
was not to the character of that influence 
itself, but to the side on which it was 
exercised. All parties in Great Britain 
and all parties in Ireland had been glad 
enough of the help of the priests when- 
ever they could get it. He did not think 
they had all forgotten the Papal Rescript 
or the appeals which were addressed to 
the Court of Rome to put down 
the Plan of Campaign. He did not 
think they had altogether forgotten 
the mission of the Duke of Norfolk, 
or the Conservative jubilation with 
which the issue of the Rescript was re- 
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ceived, or the attacks that were levelled 
against the Bishops and priests of the 
Church of Ireland, because they did not 
at once meekly accept the doctrines of 
the Head of their own Church 
upon a question which the Leader of 
the Opposition declared the other night 
was a political question, pure and 
simple, from beginning to end— 
namely, the Plan of Campaign. He 
did not wish to say anything which 
would in any way tend to embitter Party 
feeling in Ireland ; but when the hon. and 
gailant Gentleman the Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan) moved 
that Writ the other day, he could not 
help carrying his mind back from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
been so many. years a Member of 
that House to a famous Judgment de- 
livered in the county which the 
gallant Gentleman represented, setting 
aside his election on the ground of spiri- 
tual intimidation. He did not know 
whether the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was as hostile to sacerdotal influence then 
as he apparently was now. He hoped 
before the Debate closed they would hear 
the eloquent voice of the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James.) The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had always taken 
a great interest in this question. He re- 
membered, when a boy, reading and 
re-reading, and almost learning by heart, 
as a specimen of Parliamentary eloquence, 


hon. and learned Gentleman defended the 
Galway Judgment, and defended a 
notorious personage who stood in much 
need of his brilliant advocacy—the late 
Mr. Justice Keogh. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a _ Protestant, 
as wellas a most eminent and distin- 
guished lawyer. He dared say the 
right hon. Gentleman regarded the pro- 
visions of Acts of Parliament, and 
especially those which he had had a hand 
in framing, as more sacred than all the 
doctrines of all the Churches. He remem- 
bered very well the eloquent words in 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said they must teach a proud priest- 
hood they owed no allegiance save to the 
Sovereign, and no obedience except to 
the law. He (Mr. Paul) should be 
very glad to teach a proud priesthood 
any lesson which he thought they would 
learn, but they did not seem to have 
benefitted very much by the powerful and 
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forcible instruction of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman was, he believed, mainly 
responsible for the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883, and he should like to direct 
his attention to some very remarkable 
words in that Act, inserted, of course, 
many years after the Galway Judgment, 
but, he could not help thinking, with 
some reference to the doctrines laid 
down by Mr. Justice Keogh. Those 
words were, in the definition of the 
offence, of undue influence, and of that 
part of it which was’ spiritual. They 
were— 


Majesty's Most 


“To inflict or threaten to inflict . any 


temporal or spiritual injury, damage, harm, or 
loss,” 


He could quite understand that if 
a priest threatened to deprive one 
of his parishioners of the sacraments 
of the Church on account of their 
political opinions those words carried, 
and were meant to carry,a threat. But 
if a Bishop or priest in the exercise 
—and he would call it a lament- 
able and deplorable exercise—of what 
he believed to be his religious rights 
and duties told the people that by 
voting in a particular way they would 
imperil their salvation, it seemed to him 
as a layman that those words must have 
been devised expressly to exclude such 
a case, unless it was held by the right 
hon. Gentleman and by the Judges that 
a priest had power to send a man to 
hell. He should like to read one ex- 
tract from a speech delivered in that 
great historical Debate on the Judgment 
of Mr. Justice Keogh. The words were 
as follows :— 

“When did this clerical action begin? It 
began in the famous election of Clare. They 
all, no doubt, recollected the eloqugnt speech of 
Sheil, in which he boasted that every altar had 
been turned into a tribune to return O'Connell 
at the election for Clare, before emancipation 
was passed, That was an election which was 
said to justify the action of the clergy. _[‘ No, 
no.’]} Hon. Members who cried ‘no’ had never 
lived under the control of Penal Laws, and did 
not understand what was the situation of Ire- 
land at that time. It was the great Liberal 
Party which had deliberately fostered and en- 
couraged that action; and for 40 years had 
cheerfully availed themselves of the clerical 
influence in political contests. That, he repeated, 
was a social misfortune in Ireland ; but the 
landlords must bear their fair share of blame for 
this result. Why had the Irish landlords 
generally contrived to run counter to the wishes 
of the people who had in their clergy their only 
advisers and leaders ?” 
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Those were the eloquent words of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for East Birmingham (Mr. H. 
Matthews), Home Secretary in the late 
Conservative Administration, who then 
represented the borough, and, as some 
said, the Fenianism of Dungarvan. He 
did not quote these words for controver- 
sial or critical purposes, but because they 
summed up in better words than he 
could employ the historical position and 
the historical strength of the Irish priest- 
hood. When they were told that the 
Irish people were governed by their 
priests, they were entitled to draw a dis- 
tinction which all history suggested 
between the cases where the priests 
were on the side of the people, and led 
them where they wanted to go, and 
when they endeavoured without success 
to stem the popular tide. There was 
the famous instance when the priests 
set themselves against the Catholic laity 
at the time when Archbishop Murray 
was an active ally of the Whig Govern- 
ment of Lord Melbourne, when he and 
the clerical representatives of his Church 
were ready to accept the veto of the 
English Government in the appointment 
of Catholic Bishops, and when the 
Catholic laity in Ireland rose up and re- 
belled against the compact. There was 
a case more recent and familiar in the 
early days of the Land League, when 
many priests endeavoured, but without 
success, to impede ‘the progress of that 
Organisation. There were forces at 
work in Ireland with which he did not 
believe any Party in that House were 
connected. There were, and had been 
of late years, Secret Societies, dangerous 
Organisations against which it might be 
the duty of the Irish priesthood to use, 
and even, perhaps, on an emergency, 
strain, their powers ; but he thought it 
became statesmen when they denounced 
the influence of the priesthood, and espe- 
cially when they denounced it in a Pro- 
testant country, to consider whether 
there were not circumstances in which 
that influence might be useful in main- 
taining those foundations of society 
which men of all Parties agreed that by 
some means or other must be maintained. 
The priests of Ireland were the friends 
of the people of Ireland when the world 
was not their friend, nor the world’s 
law. They were their friends when 
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by those odious Penal Laws which 
for their disgraceful cruelty and their 
stupid cowardice might challenge com- 


rison in the annals of mankind. 
When they were asked to condemn this 
influence, and to provide remedies, they 
ought to ask themselves as practical 
men what were the remedies which 
could be devised, and how they would 
operate. He did not think he need 
waste time in proving that coercion was 
no remedy. It it were, they should not 
be discussing that subject that night. 
When he was told of judicial and of 
purely secular authorities that could 
interfere with the influence of the 
priests, he was reminded of the case 
where some poor wretched man or woman, 
who had endeavoured by desperate 
means to escape the miseries of this 


world, was brought up before a County) 


Bench on a charge of attempting to 
commit suicide, as if people who were 
not afraid of death would be afraid of 
a Chairman of Quarter Sessions! 
If a priest told his people that their 
salvation depended upon their votes, and 
the people believed him, what did they 
care for Election Judges; or for any 
human tribunal? There were only two 
remedies which he had seen proposed 
for this undue spiritual influence. One 
of them was practical and rational, 
and the other was impracticable and 
absurd. He would begin with the 
second. It was propounded at a 
Liberal Unionist meeting, when one of 
the speakers said that the object of the 
Government ought to be to convert the 
people of Ireland to the Protestant re- 
ligion. He thought Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had reason to congratulate 
themselves that that was not one of their 
multifarious functions. The other 
remedy was to set up an authority which 
would represent the people of Ireland in 
their political capacity far better and far 
more efficiently than any Church could 
do. That was the remedy which they 
(the Liberals) proposed ; that was the 
remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government would in- 
troduce on Monday. It was all very 
well to talk about Home Rule being 
Rome Rule. They had been reminded 
in that Debate that Rome Rule might 
exist without Home Rule, and all 
analogies showed them that with Home 
Rule, Rome Rule in the sphere of 
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polities would pass away. The Irish 
people in the United States of America 
were very great politicians. They had 
all heard of the American statesman 
who said he was going to Ireland because 
he wanted to see the only country which 
was not governed by Irishmen. The 
Irish people in America were not under 
the control of the priests. The instance 
of Quebec had been cited by the Member 
for West Belfast ; but the case of Quebec 
was not the case of a National Parliament 
and Government, but of a Provincial 
Legislature on the analogy of those Pro- 
vincial Councils which were to be 
applied to Ireland by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. He 
thanked the House most cordially 
and sincerely, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not less than his hon. Friends and 
enemies on his ownv side of the House, 
for the kindness and courtesy, he was 
afraid he must add, the patience and for- 
bearance with which they had been good 
enough to hear him. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, that 
whilst claiming the indulgence of the 
House, which was usually accorded to a 
Member who addressed it for the first 
time, he ought, perhaps, to explain why he 
had thought fit to intervene in this Debate. 
In the first place, he was an Irishman ; he 
was proud to be one, and he felt a 
sincere interest in the people of that 
country. But, in the second place, he 
had the honour to represent a great 
Yorkshire constituency, to whose sturdy 
sense of manly independence every- 
thing that savoured of intimidation or 
undue influence, whether of a spiritual 
or temporal character, was repugnant and 
abhorrent. An eminent statesman, who 
now occupied a seat on the Treasury 
Bench, had told them that— 

“In Churches subject to the Pope all that 
nurtured freedom, and all that guaranteed it 


have been harassed and denounced, cabined 
and confined, attenuated and starved.” 


He dissented entirely from that utter- 
ance. Another right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench had said— 

“ The clergy are essentially lovers of despotism 
and haters of liberty.” 
He also dissented from that observation. 
He had not risen in that Debate for the pur- 
pose of preferring an indictment against 
the Catholic Church or Catholic population 
of Ireland ; for he recognised that if they 
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were to promote the prosperity of Ireland 
in some permanent manner, they must 
have Protestants and Catholics loyally 
co-operating together. Therefore, if he 
had to make some comments upon the 
conduct of Catholic Bishops and Catholic 
clergy, he desired the inference should 
not be drawn that he preferred any 
wholesale indictment either against that 
Church, against that clergy, or against 
the population of Ireland. But whilst 
making that disclaimer, he thought that 
when a state of things existed, such as 
was proved by the result of a judicial 
inquiry to have existed in the County of 
Meath at the last election, the matter 
was one which required serious con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for West 
Edinburgh’ got some cheers by saying 
they on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House objected to spiritual influence be- 
cause it was used against them. It was 
hardly necessary for him to repudiate 
that assertion. But he asked the hon. 
Member did he condone that influence 
because it was directed in favour of the 
Party with which he himself was asso- 
ciated? He ventured to think some of 
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those who heard the hon. Member's 


apologies and explanations could not 
help thinking the condonation given in 
his speech was not wholly uninfluenced 
by political motives. The Catholic 
clergy in the County of Meath were 
proved to have exercised all the resist- 
less forces of the Catholic Church for the 
purpose of destroying and annihilating 
the private right of judgment. They 
coerced the freedom cf the will of the 
electors by means the most terrible 
that men could employ, and _pre- 
vented them from exercising the rights of 
citizenship. The Pastoral issued by 
Bishop Nulty shortly before the election 
was read aloud by direction of the 
Bishop in every chapel throughout the 
diocese ; it was listened to by the peasants 
who heard the terrors it held before 
them. The Bishop in that Pastoral 
went beyond all fair and legitimate in- 
fluence which, as a dignitary of the 
Church, he was entitled to exercise. He 
came before the peasantry of Meath as 
the accredited minister of God, as a 
Bishop and successor of the Apostles, 
and he claimed the Divine right to in- 
struct the people on this question of 
Parnellism. He told them that Parnell- 
ism—which meant Mr. Dalton, the 
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Parnellite candidate for Meath, at that 
moment—was a thing unhoiy, and that 
unless they would defy the Church they 
must vote against Parnellism. There was 
one passage in the Pastoral which con- 
tained a hidden threat of a most terrible 
character. After pointing out the retri- 
bution that would fall upon a Par- 
nellite for exercising his vote according 
to his conscience, the Pastoral went on to 
say that a dying Parnellite would hardly 
dare to face the justice of his Creator 
till he had been prepared and anointed by 
the clergy for the last awful struggle, 
and for the terrible judgment that would 
immediately follow him. The. hon. 
and learned Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
suggested that those words were not 
menacing, but affectionate. That was 
not the inference drawn from them by the 
priests of Meath who read that Circular 
in the churches. One priest, in his 
sermon, told the Parnellites they 
would be damned, whilst another priest 
told a man if he voted Parnellite he 
would refuse him absolution. Another 
priest told the people that Parnellism 
was a mortal sin, the meaning of which 
was, that, if after committing this sin, they 
died without absolution, they would be 
eternally ruined beyond all possibility of 
hope. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
told them that threats of this kind 
addressed to an ignorant—-and a religious 
—peasantry had no practical effect, 
because witnesses did not come forward 
to say they had been terrorised. 

Mr. PAUL: I should like to point 
out to the hon. Member my argu- 
ment was, that witnesses came forward ; 
they had not been frightened, and they 
had described the intimidation exercised 
by the clergy. They had not said it 
altered their votes ; but, on the contrary, 
they said it had not. 

Mr. BUTCHER said, the explana- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman scarcely 
dealt with the question. The point 
was, did they get the terrorised 
men to come forward? The men who 
came forward were the men who had not 
been terrorised ; those who had been 
terrorised dared not come forward. The 
hon. Gentleman would not contend that the 
persons who were influenced by this 
oppression could be brought forward to 
give evidence of the tyranny to which 
they were subjected. The Bishop of 
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Meath did not confine his attention to 
issuing this Pastoral, but he also indulged 
in a sermon ; and he was glad the hon. 
Member who had last spoken had stated 
that he repudiated and detested such 
language as was contained in the sermon 
and Pastoral; and he had no doubt that 
when the Division came, they would find 
the hon. Member, in the words of the 
Amendment, expressing his regret and 
hope that some measure might be devised 
to prevent a repetition of the exercise of 
such intimidation. If the hon. Member did 
not vote for the Amendment, then he could 
not think much of his repudiation. There 
was a passage to which he would 
refer in the sermon of the Bishop of 
Meath. He was glad to think, for the 
credit of the Nationalist Party in Ireland, 
that, with few exceptions, they had not 
dragged women into this bitter contro- 
versy. But the Bishop of Meath did not 
so abstain; for after saying that he would 
approach the deathbed of a profligate and 
drunkard in greater confidence of salvation 
than that of a Parnellite, he went on to 
say that any woman whe sympathised 
with Parnellism was an abandoned 
woman. He (Mr. Butcher) protested on 
the part of the female population of 
Ireland, who were known and honoured 
for their virtue, against such asuggestion or 
innuendo come from what quarter it might. 
He trusted he had said enough to satisfy the 
House that intimidation of the worst pos- 
sibie character was used at the Meath elec- 
tion. What were the attempted defences ? 
One of the justifications put forward 
by what he might call the Clerical Party 
in Ireland was that the question was one 
of morals, and that upon a question of 
morals the Roman Catholic Church was 
entitled to say what were morals and 
what were politics. Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
himself a Catholic, in his Judgment on 
the Election Petition, repudiated the 
suggestion that the question was one of 
morais, and in the course of an eloquent 
passage asked— 

“ Was it just to dig up the grave and revive 
dead and buried shame, to raise the lid of the 
tomb, and again uncover the poor remains of 


human frailty in order to array a Political 
Party in the shroud of departed sin.” 


The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth, in his speech before the Judges, 
had adopted the “ moral ” plea, and said 
that morals ought not to be divorced 
from politics. That, however, was not 
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the opinion expressed by the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, on the 
memorable occasion when he attended a 
meeting in the Leinster Hall after the 
Divoree Court disclosures, and announced 
his adhesion to Mr. Parnell. It was sad 
to think that two such luminaries of the 
law as the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland should take such opposite views 
on so momentous a question. How long 
had the Nationalist Members thought fit 
to pose as rigid custodians of morals ? 
The Leinster Hall meeting was attended 
by every prominent Member of the present 
two sections of the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, with the exception of the hon. 
Members for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), who were 
returning from their somewhat forced trip 
to America, and who sent a telegram 
expressing their entire concurrence with 
the resolutions about to be passed. 
Those resolutions affirmed in the strongest 
manner that these were not questions of 
morals, that morals were divorced from 
politics, and that Mr. Parnell was to be 
supported as the leader of the Party. 
When did Nationalist Members first 
come to admit the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church to say what were 
morals and what were politics? In 
1888 the Head of the Catholic Chureh 
issued his now famous Rescript declaring 
that boycotting and the Plan of Cam- 
paign were questions of morals and 
condemning them. The Nationalist 
Members, however, derided the suggestion 
that the Pope was entitled to draw the 
distinction between morals and_ politics, 
and persisted in the practices which had 
been pronounced by the Holy See to 
be contrary to good morals. Another 
defence had been put forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith) in a speech 
delivered at Liverpool not long ago. 
The right hon. Gentleman derived 
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isome comfort from the fact that he 


would prefer to go to the poll under the 
influence of the priests rather than under 
the influence of drink. He (Mr. Butcher) 
was interested to hear it ; but he elaimed 
for the inhabitants of Ireland, and of the 
whole of this eountry, that they should 
be allowed to go to the poll under the 
influence neither of drink nor of spiritual 
dictation. The right hon. Gentleman 
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went on to combat the suggestion of 
wide-spread intimidation, and said— 

“ Mr. Redmond has said that he could have 
upset more elections if he had had a little more 
money. Whatever else the Unionist Party 
lacks—and it lacks a great deal—it certainly 
does not lack money. Why in the name of 
common-sense do not our Unionist friends do 
what Mr. Redmond has done—present an 
Election Petition, and have the matter fairly 
fought out in the Court of Law! Until they 
do that we shall continue to believe they do 
not do it because they cannot and because they 
have got no case.” 


The Home Secretary, with his vast 
experience, might not unreasonably have 
come to the conclusion that in order to 
wia an Election Petition evidence was 
wanted as well as money. When the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that it 
was open to Unionists in Ireland to get 
Catholic voters to come forward when- 
ever they liked to give evidence against 
the priesthood, he could only say that the 
right hon. Gentleman displayed a depth 
of ignorance of Irish topics which was 
amazing. His (Mr. Butcher’s) wonder 
was that the peasants of Meath—re- 
ligious, God-fearing men as they were— 
were induced, even at the instigation of 
Catholit Nationalists, to give evidence of 
the terrorism to which they had been sub- 
jected, knowing as they did that they 
would have to live in the village where 
the priest against whom they gave evi- 
dence resided, that they would have to 
depend upon him for the spiritual minis- 
trations which they valued above all 
things, and that they would have to go 
to him in their dying moments to get 
that absolution without which they be- 
lieved their eternal happiness could not 
be secured. What chance had Unionists 
of obtaining such evidence ? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in a speech at Newcastle, 
said— 

“Ali this about priestly intimidation, as far 
as English politics are concerned, take my word 
for it, is cant.” 

There were Members on the Ministerial 
Benches who loathed priestly and 
spiritual intimidation as much as did 
those who sat on the Opposition side, 
and he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not characterise their 
conscientious feelings as cant. There 
was no doubt that the Prime Minister, 
with his magnificent love for religious 
liberty, would not seek to defend religious 
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intimidation. Surely it was desirable to 
do something to suppress priestly intimi- 
dation, if it were proved to exist. He 
looked forward to a brighter future for 
Treland, but not through the introduction of 
schemes which would revive the old racial 
hatred and intensify those religious feuds 
and animosities which, unfortunately, now 
divided the various sections of the Irish 
people. He maintained that by union 
with England alone, by contact with 
wider sympathies, larger ideas, and 
greater independence, could Ireland be 
redeemed from the curse of spiritual 
intimidation, and from the grosser forms 
of temporal terrorism from which she 
had been free for some time past. He 
looked forward to the time when, under 
the broad protection of English liberty— 
that wgis which had been thrown over 
all who lived under the sway of the 
Queen—the Catholics and Protestants of 
Ireland would be united in everything 
that tended to the promotion of the 
happiness of their common country. 
*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Egin and 
Nairn) said, the Amendment was not 
addressed in any special manner to any- 
thing connected with the North and 
South Meath Election Petitions, and he 
must assume that its Mover had no idea 
of restricting Debate to the compara- 
tively paltry question of the evidence 
adduced with regaré to those Petitions. 
The allegations proved in those cases 
were undue clerical influence, or undue 
clerical intimidation. The Mover of 
the Amendment had told them that 
it practically applied only to those 
constituencies contested by Parnellite 
candidates ; but he did not say that 
in the majority of cases in which 
the Parnellites were defeated the elections 
were gained by clerical intimidation. 
But even if that were so it would only 
mean 21 elections in the whole General 
Election in Ireland, while he was 
prepared to show that at the last 
General Election undue clerical in- 
fluence prevailed throughout the length 
and bread¢h of Scotland, not in the case 
of 21 seats, as in Ireland, but practically 
in regard to the 72 seats of Scotland. 
Similar means to those said to have 
been used at Meath had been used by 
the party which had been formed out 
of the Established Chureh of Scot- 
land, which called themselves for the 
last two years the Church Defence 
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Association. If he were to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
notice, which was to insert in the 
Amendment the words “particularly in 
Scotland,” he should have the sympathy 
of many Members sitting near him. But 
although he refrained from moving that 
Amendment, he hoped to show that in 
other places besides North and South 
Meath an undue use was made of clerical 
influence. Clerical influence was a thing 
that had been well defined by the Judges. 
It had been held over and over again 
that clerical influence must be exercised 
in regard to election contests without 
denunciation, that clerical influence must 
not appeal to the fears, the terrors, or the 
superstitions of the electors, and that it 
must not hold out threats of punishment 
hereafter. And it should not be said 
that to vote for any candidate was a sin. 
He would show that the electors in 
Scotland had been told that to vote for 
Disestablishment candidates would mean 
the destruction of religion in Scotland, 
and he would show further that it had 
been repeatedly stated that Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Scotland meant 
nothing more nor less than a crime com- 
mitted against Almighty God. In 
making these charges he would confine 
himself altogether to evidence drawn 
from the two counties which he had the 
honour to represent. The Chureh De- 
fence Association consisted entirely of 
some clergymen and adherents of the 
Church of Scotland. He declined to 
commit himself to the allegation that 
a great mass of the adherents in the 
Church or a majority of the clergy- 
men in the Church sympathised with 
the policy he was about to describe to 
the House, any more than that all the 
priests in Ireland were implicated in the 
conduct of the few. He was, however, 
entitled to show that there had been, 
broadly speaking, as great and more all- 
pervading clerical influence of an undue 
character in Scotland at the last General 
Election than had been shown to exist 
with regard to Ireland as a whole. The 
Church Defence Association was formed 
about two years ago. It pretended to be 
nothing more nor less than a political pro- 
paganda, and it had been formed for the 
purpose of preaching and denouncing the 
terrible crime of voting for the disestab- 
lishment candidates. He would quote 
a few extracts from speeches made at 
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public meetings before the elections. 
At a meeting held at Buckie, on the 31st 
of October, 1890, the chairman, sur- 
rounded by Established Chureh clergy- 
men, said— 

“We must support the establishment of the 

Church, which is, as we believe, rendering, by 
its bounden duty, a service to the King of 
Kings.” 
He wished to point out that in all these 
speeches there was aot a suggestion that 
this was merely a temporal matter; it was 
always said that it was a great spiritual 
matter. At Rothes, on the 17th February, 
1891, a speech was delivered by a clergy- 
man whose name he did not wish to men- 
tion, as he wasaconstituent of his. [Cries 
of * Name, name !”] Well, his name was 
the Rev. Mr. Bonallo, an Established 
Church clergyman. He said— 

“Establishment is a scriptural principle. 
We are told that we cannot appeal to the Bible 
on behalf of our Church. I do not know what 
version of the Bible some of these Disestablishers 
use. I know the version I am in the habit of 
using says: ‘The nation and kingdom that 
shall not serve God shall perish.” And the 
principle put forward in this text runs through 


my version of the Bible, from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Revelation.” 


Answer to Her 


The House should remember that the 
large congregation to whom this clergy- 
man ministered took the interpretation 
of the Scriptures from him; and, he 
asked, was it not an exercise of undue 
influence for such a rev. gentleman 
to say, that Establishment—which the 
Radicals intended to vote against—was 
a principle running through the Serip- 
tures from Genesis to Revelation, and 
that everyone who voted against it 
should perish. The rev. gentleman went 
on to say— 

“The principle of the disestablishers seems to 


be that a nation is bound to be irreligious and 
without God.” 


Was that, he asked, fair comment? 
No one who knew Scotland could pretend 
that the disestablishers were godless 
men. In Scotland they had got the 
Free Church, the United Presbyterian, 
and the Congregationalists—all energetic 
Religions Bodies of the highest and 
holiest views, but not supported by the 
State ; and with these bodies in exist- 
ence, could it be said that if the Church 
was disestablished Scotland would be- 
come irreligious ? 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
On a point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask is the discussion of the 
question of Disestablishment in Scotland 
in Order on this Amendment ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that I 
think the hon. Member's observations are 
quite foreign to the subject. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
was only mentioning the position of 
Scotland in having living vital Religious 
Bodies not paid by the State, to show that 
it was unfair and untrue for theserev. gen- 
tlemen, possessed of national emolu- 
ments, to say that their deprivation of 
these emoluments would have the effect 
of overthrowing religion in Scotland. 
He would now draw attention to an 
electoral manifesto issued to the elec- 
tors of Eigin and Nairn, whom he had 
the honour to represent, by the Church 
Defence Association, and signed, amongst 
others, by the Rev. Mr. Bonallo. The 
Circular was issued five days before the 
polling day. He would read a few ex- 
tracts from it to show how all political 
considerations were sunk, and how con- 
siderations of a purely religious nature 
were brought to the front— 


said, he 


“Fellow Electors—In a few days you have 
to discharge a most solemn task, and the Church 
Defence Association of Elgin and Nairn ask 
you to consider how very seriously your vote 
will affect the religious future of Scotland. 

“The national recognition of religion is the 
duty of every people, and our Church, which 
is its symbol, is among our best blessings. 

“ Disestablishers have not made known to 
what purposes they mean to apply Church pro- 
perty, except that they will not permit it to be 
used in any way for the worship and service 
of God, 

“Electors who love the Church of their 
fathers may, without hesitation, leave their poli- 
tical Party upon this occasion. 

“In resisting Disestablishment you will be 
standing by a cause sacred in itself, and hallowed 
by the most precious memories of Scottish faith 
and valour, when our fathers fought and died 
for Christ’s crown and covenant. 

“ Fellow Electors—We only venture to «:ldress 
you, because of the grave and sacred interests 
at stake, and we ask you eurnestly to weigh 
well, as between God and your conscience, the 
side you are to choose in this momentous con- 
flict.” 

The House would see that there was 
nothing in this Circular about the alloca- 
tion of Church monies; there was 
nothing in it but the allegation that those 
who supported the Disestablishment of 
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the Church were opposed to God's word? 
and was it not, he asked, a misuse of the 
religious influence which these rev. 
gentiemen possessed, when it was remem- 
bered that the people to whom they 
appealed listened to their ministers every 
Sunday, and accepted their interpretations 
of the Scriptures? Atapublic meeting at 
Auldearn, held on the 3rd July, 1892, 
that was to say, nine days before the 
polling day, the rev. gentleman said — 

“Mr. Seymour Keay’s opinion of religious 
equality is that the Protestant religion would be 
put on the same footing as the Mahomedans, 
and that we dare not teach in God's name in 
the schools the sacredness.of marriage.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether a dis- 
cussion on the Disestablishment of the 
Chureh in Scotland could be raised on 
this question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
irregular in the extracts the hon. Member 
is now reading. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY : The right 
hon. Gentleman { Mr. Jesse Collings) has 
been misled by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion regarding the scope of this Amend- 
ment. As to the money now used for en- 
dowments the rev. gentleman said— 


Gracious Speech. 


“ There is one thing that we are sure of : it is 
not to be given for God, and it is certain it is not 
to be given for religion. I hold it isa scandal 
and a shame that the Scotch Church should 
come tothis. It is enough to bring down the 
judgment of Almighty God upon their heads.” 


[Laughter.] It might be a matter for 
laughter for hon. Gentlemen of other per- 
suasions, but by the Scotch electors, who 
were a religious body, it was differently re- 
garded. But worse than th t, there were 
cases in which the most absurd statements 
were made for the purpose of intimi- 
dation. There was one case in which a 
certain clergyman was not ashamed to go 
into every farm kitchen and bothy in his 
district and tell the people that if a 
Liberal Government came into power, 
and a Home Rule Bill were passed for 
Ireland, the first effect would be that the 
whole of the Roman Catholic priests 
would be sent over from Ireland to Scot- 
land, and that the Scottish Bibles would 
be publicly burned in the churchyards. 
That was not much worse than what took 
place in London when a clergyman said 
—it was Sacrament Sunday, and the 
Sacrament vessels were on the altar— 
that if Disestablishment was brought 
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about they would find that those beautiful 
vessels would find their way as tankards 
into public-houses. And Mr. Esslemont, 
lately a Member of the House, stated 
publicly during the last election that he 
could name one clergyman at least who 
had been going about in East Aberdeen- 
shire, warning the electors that sacrilege 
was to be committed on the buildings of 
the churches, and saying that to his know- 
ledge it had been arranged that in case of 
Disestablishment the buildings of the 
churehes would be pulled down, because 
he had been told by a Liberal farmer that 
he had got a promise of 12 tons of stone 
out of the church to build a new barn. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not speaking to the subject. I 
call him to Order a second time, and now 
I warn him. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, that 
his point was that the question of 
Disestablishment of the Church was 
that upon which intimidation was 
practised in Scotland, just as other 
religious questions were the cause of in- 
timidation in Ireland. He would con- 


elude by asking the House whether, 
though the subject which happened to be 


up in Scotland was different from 
the subject which was up at the Meath 
elections, the influence of the Church 
Defence Association during the recent 
elections in Scotland was not distinctly 
unjustifiable ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER ealled the attention 
of the House to the conduct of Mr. Sey- 
mour Keay, Member for Elgin and Nairn, 
in persisting in irrelevance, and directed 
him to discontinue his speech. 


Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): Mr. Speaker, there is one 
matter connected with this Debate 
which Iam sure every Member of this 
House will think worthy of note, and 
that is that, until the contribution to the 
discussion by the hon. Member who has 
just resumed his seat, eyery Member who 
took part in the Debate was a newly- 
elected Member, and spoke for the 
first time in the House. Those of us 
who have, perhaps to our regret, sat in the 
House for a longer period will weleome 
the assurance gathered from the charac- 
ter of those speeches that this House is 
not likely to lose its traditional elo- 
quence or to suffer from the manner in 


which its Debates are likely to be con- 


Mr. Seymour Keay 
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ducted. There are some of us who may 
even eavy those hon. Gentlemen who 
have to-night taken part in our Debates 
for the first time. I have beeu reminded 
by one of those speakers, who made a 
most valuable contribution to this De- 
bate—the hon. Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Herbert Paul)—that some 20 
years ago I was contending from these 
very Benches for the same cause as I am 
contending for to-night. I then sat 
among the Liberal Party as it was then 
constituted. I was speaking then on be- 
half of pure and free election, and was 
urging then on behalf of the peasants of 
Ireland that their votes should be allowed 
to be given without intimidation or 
interference. The Liberal Party sym- 
pathised then with these arguments. 
Some have appealed to-night to the 
traditions of the Liberal Party. I appeal 
tomore. I appeal to their companion- 
ship—companionship in upholding free- 
dom of election—and I am sure that in 
the vote they will give to-night the 
principles which then guided them they 
will endeavour to maintain. I know 
that those who complain of the action of 
any Chureh are likely to be told that 
they eutertain bigoted views, and are 
endeavouring to raise religious hatred. 
But I have nothing to say with respect 
to the Roman Catholic Church as a 
Chureh. I believe that what has oc- 
curred is contrary to the very funda- 
mental rule of that Church. I believe I 
am right in describing as the authorita- 
tive declaration of the Church of Rome 
what is contained in these words— 

“Without doubt the Church and the State 
has each its own domain, and consequently 
within the limits ordained by the Author of 
both, neither is subject to the other in the 
alministration of its affairs. To drag the 
Church into the vortex of Party politics, or to 
desire her aid in overcoming adversaries, is the 
act of men who imprudently abuse religion. 
She sternly refuses, from a sense of righ! and 
duty, to take sides with any Party, or to 
accommodate herself to the conflicting changes 
of political affairs.” 


Answer to Her 


IT am sure that not even the Nationalist 
Members can object to that deduction of 
view. Those are the very words of in- 
struction which the Supreme Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., the present Pope, wrote to 
200,000,000 of Catholics in a Circular 
Letter. And it is these views, 
strictly in accordance with the Com- 
mon Law of the land, that we ask the 
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House to adopt to-night. _I feel that it 
would be very wrong if isolated cases 
merely were relied on in connection with 
this matter. If there have been errors 
committed in one or two constituencies 
in breach of the law of this country, 
whilst we would regret them, we would 
say that, sad as they are, such errors might 
oceur in every community ; and if these 
cases in Meath stood alone, whilst we 
might wonder how such things could be, 
we should not think it necessary to take 
such evidence of breaches of the law as 
representing a system that widely pre- 
vailed. But we have to deal with a 
very different state of things. We treat 
the Meath elections as merely object- 
lessons of what is occurring, and will 
occur again, in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. I do not say this un- 
advisedly. What has been done in the 
Meath elections is not only justified, but 
it is asserted that the faults committed 
in these elections have been committed 
by those whose duty it was to commit 
them, and whose bounden duty it will be 
to repeat them. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), in concluding his speech on be- 
half of one of the sitting Members, for 
whom he appeared at the trials of the 
Petitions, fully bore out this statement, 
and said that, whatever might be the 
judgment of the Court, it would be the 
sacred duty of the priests to pursue the 
same course of action in future elections 
in obedience to a higher than any 
political authority. Another evidence 
of the fact has been furnished by a 
periodical issued in Dublin, and edited 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman— The 
Lyceum. I find in the last number of 
that Roman Catholic organ these words— 
“We have shown further that the exercise of 
the franchise in Meath, as elsewhere, may 
involve grave moral obligations, obligations 
under sin, even mortal sin; that it may in 
certain cases be mortally sinful to vote for or 
against particular Parliamentary candidates, 
and that where such acase occurs it may be the 
duty of a confessor to intimate his obligation to 
a penitent and deny him Sacramenta! absolu- 
tion should he refuse te comply with it.” 
That was the attitude taken up by the 
priests who interfered in the Meath elec- 
tion. Their conduct has never received 
condemnation from any authority in their 
Church, and it has received no blame or 
censure from any journal representing the 


views of the bulk of the Naticnalist, 
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Members in Ireland. But it has, I regret 


to say, received apology and excuse. 
The Chief Secretary, for example, has 
made a long and detailed apology for 
it; and surely he is the last man 
from whom any of us who have read his 
works would have expected such an 
apology. I have been a disciple of my 
right hon. Friend ; some of his writings 
I know almost by heart, and when I 
read that speech it occurred to me that 
there must have been some mistake as to 
his identity. My right hon. Friend said— 
“ Why blame the priests ? they have al- 
ways supported the Nationalist cause.” 
Is it, then, my right hon, Friend’s doc- 
trine that when you are fighting for the 
Nationalist cause you may break the 
law? I know no more insidious words 
of treason than words that say that the 
end justifies a breach of the law. My 
right hon. Friend said also— 


Gracious Speech. 


“T say you cannot show me any Catholic 

country in Europe where the ecclesiastics have 
achieved a standing ecclesiastical supremacy— 
not in France, not in Spain, not in Italy, not in 
Austria, not in Belgium.” 
What does this mean ? Why, that if you 
do not actually establish sacerdotal supre- 
macy there is no harm in whatever you 
may do, even if you do it for the very 
purpose of obtaining such supremacy. So 
long as the supremacy cannot be termed 
a standing supremacy my right hon. 
Friend's apology approves of it. It is 
the right hon. Geatleman’s statement to 
the elector of Meath that he, who is the 
real ruler of Ireland, will stand by or de- 
fend the priest who intimidates the elec- , 
tor, because in France and Spain and 
other countries ecclesiastical supremacy 
has not been maintained. 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Morey, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne) : My argument 
was not at all what my right hon. 
Friend represents it to have been. My 
point is this, that you need have no fear 
of the action of the priests, if one may 
judge from analogy and precedent in 
European Catholic countries. 


Sir H. JAMES: I understand my 
right hon. Friend. He has no fear, 
although the law has been broken 
systematically and the Meath electors 
have been prevented from voting accord- 
ing to their consciences. We have it 
from him now that he will stand by and 
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see the law broken and see the electors 
in constituencies intimidated. I now im- 
plore my right hon, Friend to make his 
reply to-night. He is the person who 
has charge of Ireland, and I say that if 
he values the position which he occupies 
he must in all propriety take part in this 
Debate and justify what he has stated to 
the House to-night. At Newcastle my 
right hon. Friend said— 

“ All this about priestly domination, so far as 
English parties are concerned, take my word for 
it, is cant.” 

The right hon. Gentleman, I presume, has 
read the accounts of the Meath election. 
Is what Mr. Justice O’Brien said cant ? 
And this comes from the author of the 
words—* The worst enemy not only of 
science, but of the best interests of 
democracy, is c’est le cléricalisme. My 
right hon. Friend is in strange company 
to-night. He is the first who has 
accused us of canting when we ask for 
free elections. I say he is the person 
who ought to make his own apology and 
his own defence. There is one beside 


him who would tell him, perhaps, that 
his words about cant were not quite justi- 
fied. My hon. and learned Friend the 


Attorney Genera! said this, on July 11th, 
when speaking at Cambridge— 

“Now, Catholic as I am and Irishman as I 

am even I am glad of the result of the Election 
Petitions in Meath. I think that the Bishop and 
priests have allowed themselves to be carried 
to a point of excitement in action and in 
language utterly unjustifiable and reprehen- 
sible.” 
Mr. Speaker, will my right hon. Friend 
stand up now at the ‘Table and tel! us, is 
that cant? Those were words spoken by 
one of his colleagues, a Roman Catholic, 
spoken by one to whom, I fear, he is 
going to delegate his defence to-night. I 
ask him, is that cant? Is it cant in us 
to say that the conduct of the 
Meath priests was unjustifiable 
and reprehensible when his own Col- 
league generously says it was so ? But he 
has another colleague, the Home Secre- 
tary. Here is what my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary said at 
Liverpool— 

“You and I will agree that when the Bishops 
and clergy, to whatever denomination or 
Church they belong, act in the manner in which 
they were proved to have acted in the county 
of Meath—when they are accepted, or at least 
not repudiated, as election ageats in the 
counties—the election cannot and ought not to 
remain good.” 


Sir H. James 


{COMMONS} 
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My right hon. Friend made us proud of 
his frankness last night. His language 
will not diminish our appreciation of him ; 
but how strange is the irony when I have 
to defend him against the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant! Was the 
Home Secretary canting? I know 
my right hon. Friend too well to 
believe that he has ever been given to 
canting. Still, we have the spectacle of 
the Chief Secretary, who has been for 
years the champion of all that is 
opposed to clerical supremacy, pre- 
judging his own colleagues and sitting 
between those whom he accuses of cant- 
ing. It is said that we are narrow- 
minded and bigoted because we pointed 
out that free election did not exist. 
[* Hear, hear !”] Those who say “ hear, 
hear!” must mean that they are asking 
for protection and immunity for the priest 
because he was a priest, and that they 
will allow a priest to do what they will 
net allow a layman to do. We dissent 
from that doctrine. But we have 
been charged with more than being 
narrow-minded and bigoted. I have 
been told it was impious to drag a 
venerable Bishop before the public. I 
will only say that it is not I who have 
brought that right reverend Prelate 
before the public. He brought himself 
before the public, and if he chooses to 
enter into political contests he must not 
object to be treated as other men are. I 
have been accused of impiety. May I 
recall my right hon. Friend’s attention 
to the answer once given by a man who, 
I admit, is not to be treated as an 
authority in the Church ? He says— 


“ You call me impious. Of what impiety can 
you accuse me? The impious are those who 
unworthily profane the cause of God by making 
it serve the fashions of men. The impious are 
those who daring to pose as interpreters of the 
Divinity and to judge between Him and men 
exact for themselves the honours that are due 
to Him alone. The impious are those who 
have libels real in the churches. Priests of 
the God of Peace, you shall render an account 
one day, be very sure of the use to which you 
have dared to put His home.” 


Whatever may be his thoughts now, the 
Chief Secretary, writing of this letter, 
says it is as good in dialectics as it is 
in moral tone. How comes in the cant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Was I speaking 
of the point of view of an English 
political Party ? 
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Sir H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman was speaking directly of the 
view of the interference of a French 
Archbishop in politics. Now, again, we 
have the right hon. Gentleman explain- 
ing his position. This to him is not a 
matter of principle; it is a matter of 
expediency. We have it that he, with 
his great power ia Ireland, is going to 
permit that to be done in Ireland which 
was wrong in France. It was wrong, 
as a matter of principle, while he was 
dealing with a French Archbishop, but 
not when dealing with Irish politics. 
If an English Archbishop had dene what 
that Archbishop had done, would not my 
right hon. Friend’s condemnation be as 
complete of that action as it would be in 
relation to that which he took in the case 
of the French Archbishop ? I am sorry 
to have giver the right hon. Gentleman 
so much attention. The subject is a 
little too broad to deal with, perhaps, to 
confine one’s attention to the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am _ not speaking, 
he knows well, in personal hostility. 
He must know, when he stands 
before the English public now, 
occupying the position he does in the 
councils of his Sovereign — in the 
peculiar position of Governor of Ireland, 
every word he utters upon this subject 
is full of inducements to others to follow 
his advice. I hope he wiil forgive me 
for saying that these words are destruc- 
tive of the maintenance of the great 
principles, which, if unheeded and un- 
noticed, are likely to bear that bitter 
fruit which he above all men would 
desire not to be reaped and not to be 
plucked by the people. There was a 
speech made by the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh, in which he said, in the 
first place— 

“ You have no reason to complain here. You 
may be assured that if the voters had beer in- 
timidated they would have come forward and 
said they had been intimidated.” 

That certainly was a most remarkable 
argument to use in this House. If a 
man is weak enough to be intimidated, is 
it likely that he will be strong enough to 
come forward and say so? It is, indeed, 
a most remarkable fact in this case that 
witnesses should come forward and, in 
the presence of their Bishop and priests, 
give the evidence they did. It is an 
advance in the independence of the Irish 
peasants that they should give evidence 
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against their priests. Then the hon, 
Member used an argument which I must 
confess I thought would shock every 
Member of the Liberal Party. He said 
if a priest tells the peasants that their 
salvation depends upon their votes which 
they are about to give, and if the peasants 
believe the priests, what have the judicial 
tribunals or this House to do with it ? 


Mr. PAUL: I must apologise for 
interrupting the right hon. Gentleman. 
What I said was that if the priests told 
the people that their salvation depended 
upon their votes, and if the people be- 
lieved them, they would not care for this 
House or any mundane authority. 


Sm H. JAMES: Let it be so, 
but the hon. Gentleman’s argument 
is a very dangerous one. I think he 
ought to try to teach them to care. He 
is telling them by his argument to set 
the decisions of the tribunals at naught, 
and he is telling these peasants to be care- 
less of the fact that they are about to be 
protected by the strong arm of judicial 
decision. I do hope that there are 
peasants in Ireland still who, if they 
were told that this House had followed 
the example of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, and 
had said that the words of the Bishop 
and the priests were most reprehen- 
sible and unjustifiable, would believe 
that they ought to vote according to 
their conscience, and not be guided by 
the opinion of others, whoever they 
might be. The hon. Member also pointed 
out how foolish it was to urge that a 
judicial and purely secular authority 
should interfere with the influences of 
the priests, no matter what those influ- 
ences were ; and he was justifying this— 
that the secular authority ought never to 
interfere with the influence of the priest, 
even as it was exercised at Meath, and 
that freedom should be given to the 
priests to use what influence they like, 
Here, in the House of Commons, when 
the supporter of the Government, who is 
selected to make the defence against this 
Amendment, presents that doctrine, is it 
not time that protest should be made ? 


Mr. PAUL: I did not say that this 
House, or any other tribunal, ought to 
interfere. I should be only too glad if 


any tribunal could interfere with effect. 
But my argument was that no tribunal 
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could interfere, because the power exer- 
cised by the priests, if the people believe 
them to exercise it, was above and be- 
yond the power of any tribunal. 


Sir H. JAMES: The hon. Member 
says that no tribunal could interfere. So, 
then, according to this new doctrine, the 
Petitions in the Meath election were 
all wrong, and they ought never to have 
been presented! The sitting Members 
ought never to have been unseated! But 
by the interference of a secular tribunal 
this result has been achieved, and it has 
been admitted by the Home Secretary 
and by the Attorney General that justice 
has been done. After this argument of 
the hon. Gentleman, even with what he 
has now said, which makes his position 
worse, the matter is so grave and serious 
[eries of “Oh!” that it cannot be lightly 
dealt with or met by the ejaculations of 
hon. Members below the Gangway. I 
envy not those possessors of a new 
Liberalism. They are the possessors of 
a perfectly new Liberalism, which says 
that this is not a matter of importance, 
and that it is not within the power of the 
secular authority to interfere with or 
check this sad and disgraceful state of 
things.‘ I ask earnestly the House to con- 
sider what is the substance of the matter 
with which we are dealing? We are 
dealing with a system that is now claimed 
to be maintained, and I am appealing to 
Members to consider what that system, 
which has been carried into effect, is, and 
what it leads to. Sir, in the first place, 
there is a claim, a perfect claim, to a 
denial of any exercise of individual and 
private judgment. This is the way in 
which this claim is put forward. It is 
put forward by the Rev. Father Buchanan. 
His words were in relation to an article 
that had been sent to him when it was 
contended that a man should vote ac- 
cording to his conscience. Father Bu- 
chanan said— 

“An audacious and outrageous article had 
appeared in one o! those poisonous newspapers 
denounced by the Bishop, which had d to 
lay down in this year 1892 that a Catholic 
voter had a perfect right to vote for the man 
whom he believed to be the most desirable can- 
didate, though the Bishop took a different view. 
That is pure Protestantism.” 


Father Buchanan said that the 
passage was Protestant teaching, because 
it advocated the right of private judg- 
ment ; because it said that it was no 


Mr, Paul 
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matter what view the priest and Bishop 
took if the conscience of the electors 
taught them contrary. Father Bucnanan 
said that that doctrine had been con- 
demned by the Church. The right hon, 
Gentleman says it is not of the slightest 
importance. Does he agree with that ? 
It is a doctrine that has been put for- 
ward, not by one priest but by all, that 
a man has no right to exercise his own 
judgment, or to be guided by his own 
judgment, as to the way in which he 
should vote, but must be guided by his 
Bishop and his priest. |The claim put 
forward by the Bishop of Meath is that 
the Archbishop and the Bishops of the 
Church in Ireland—29 in number—have 
received a divine message authorising 
them to determine, first, what is a ques- 
tion of faith and morals ; secondly, how 
such question shall be determined ; and, 
thirdly, how their answer shall be applied 
to a man’s vote, and so by virtue of that 
divine message they claim to determine 
how an elector shall vote, and also that an 
elector who votes contrary to the way 
they tell him commits a morta! sin which 
puts him outside the pale of the Catholic 
Chureh. I say that that is the claim 
which has been put forward by the 
Bishop of Meath, and it is asserted 
that until that claim has been appealed 
against to the Church at Rome it 
has as much effect amongst the Irish 
Roman Catholics as a judgment of a 
Court of Law would have in this 
country. The Bishop of Meath claims 
to have the power to tell every elector in 
Meath how heis to vote, and that if he does 
not vote according to that decision, ac- 
cording to the code of faith and morals 
as drawn up by the Bishop, he commits 
a mortal sin, and is liable to be deprived 
of the offices of his Church. We are told 
from the Liberal Benches that it is of no 
importance that that doctrine shall be 
preached, and that we must sit silently 
by and allow a continuance of that 
system. The Liberal Party has done 
much to give liberty to the people of this 
country, and amongst other gifts it 
wishes now to give them that 
of “One Man One Vote.” But what 
do they say to-night? One Bishop - 
10,000 votes. This, Sir, is a 
matter of no importance among those 
who now occupy those (the Govern- 
ment) Benches. Sir, I have mentioned 
this authoritative letter which was written 
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on the eve of the Meath elections, on the 
29th June. I have now an apology to 
make to the Home Secretary. I think 
in a speech he delivered some little time 
ago he spoke of the evils of raking up 
the ashes of the sinful dust. I thought 
at first he was referring to the Unionists, 
but on a second perusal of the speech I 
find he was doing nothing of the kind. 
He was complaining, I presume, of the 
Bishop of Meath, who, in the Pastoral 
Letter, was raking up the’ashes of the sin- 
ful dust, and referring to Mr. Parnell’s 
frailty, making that a reason why the 
electors of Meath should vote against Mr. 
Mahony or Mr. Dalton. The Bishop told 
his priests that they were to rake up 
Mr. Parnell’s errors, and they did it 
from every altar. They were told ina 
loud voice at Mass, with their vestments 
on, to read these denunciations of Mr. 
Parnell’s ‘frailty. In the language of 
the learned Judge, they were found 
throughout the country opening the tomb 
and removing the coffin lid in order to 
attempt to array a Political Party in the 
shroud of a dead man’s sin. This is 


what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary complained of ; this is 


what the learned Judge complained of; 
and this is what we all, except the 
Chief Secretary, complain of. As I 
have said, these orders of the Bishop were 
faithfully obeyed. Upon Sunday, the 
3rd July, from every altar in both Divi- 
sions of Meath, this statement of the 
mortal sin that would be committed by 
every voter who voted for the Parnellite 
candidate was read. And what effect 
would that be likely to have? It was 
read; and what effect did it have? It 
Was not spoken by one man to an- 
other; it was spoken by a priest who has 
been referred to to-night—Father Fay— 
“The priest is the Ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, and not like other Ambassadors, the 
priests carry their Lord and Master with them, 
and when the priest is with the people Almighty 
God is with them.” 
That is what the Irish priest teaches the 
Irish peasant. The hon, Member for 
Devonport (Mr. E. J. C. Morton), speak- 
ing some nights ago from these Benches, 
said that, according to his obser- 
vation, the people when they saw 
a priest coming away from Mass 
regarded him as one who had God in his 
hand. It is under these cireumstances— 
not as man to man, but as the Ambassa- 
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dor here spoken of—that from the altar, 
speaking with his holy vestments on, 
that the priests spoke to the people and 
told them it would be a mortal sin 
if they did not vote according to the bid- 
ding of the Bishop. Then, Sir, what are 
these peasants to do ? Are they to disobey 
the Bishop, who tells them upon, the 
authority of the Church, that they must 
not vote contrary to the way he directs 
them, or they will commit a mortal sin ? 
Are they to scoff at the authority and 
teaching of the Church and say this is 
all wrong, and so disdain the authority 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth said was conclusive 
until it was over-ruled? Or are they 
to yield and say this is the true doctrine 
of the Church? I must obey it, or be out- 
side my Church, and so give up the right 
of judgment, and hand over my right of 
voting to another. What effect will this 
have? I donot know how many illiterate 
voters voted for one candidate or the 
other, but one of two things has happened : 
either the voter was intimidated, and 
voted according to the order of the Bishop 
of Meath, or else resisted the intimidation 
and voted against him. And then, Sir, 
if he adopted the latter course the priests, 
who were personation agents, knew it, 
and the voter has had to run _ the 
risk of bearing the whole of the threats 
made against him—and which can _be 
read by any person who desires to know 
the truth of this matter—threats that he 
shall not be attended in the last hours of 
his life, threats that he shall be excom- 
municated, and that the priests shall 
denounce him because he will not obey 
them. We are now told that these 1,100 
men, these illiterate voters, out of an 
electorate of 5,090 or 6,000 are to be sub- 
jected to the knowledge of the priest 
who has thus threatened them, and to 
bear all the evil effects of these threats 
without any protection from any secular 
tribunal. If I am asked what effect these 
speeches had, I, in turn, would ask where 
is it that the priests exercised the greatest 
influence ? I would presume they would 
have the greatest influence in the rural 
constituencies. If they are dealing with 
an urban constituency they are dealing 
with men who read the Press, who meet 
together, and can stand side by side and 
can resist the dictation of the Bishop or 
priest. It is not so in rural districts, 
where every priest knows every one of his 
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parishioners. There were in Ireland at 
the recent elections, first, the borough 
contests. There were 10 borough con- 
tests not between Unionist and Nation- 
alist, but between Parnellite and Anti- 
Parnellite, and in these borough contests 
21,160 electors voted for the Parnellite 
and 15,800 for the Anti-Parnellite, very 
nearly a proportion of three to two, in 
favour of the Parnellite candidates. Of 
course, Dublin mainly contributed to 
that result, and I suppose Dublin will 
be regarded as a centre of intelligence in 
Ireland. There were 13,600 Parnellite 
votes recorded in Dublin. That 
is, the result in the boroughs was 
that the voting was three to two 
in favour of the Parnellite candidates. 
Now we come to the country constitu- 
encies, and there, in‘the 31 contests that 
took place between Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites, $1,000 electors voted for the 
Anti-Parnellites, and 43,100 voted for 
the Parnellites, so that in the urban con- 
stituencies the Parnellite Party has a 
majority of three to two voting in favour, 
and, in the rural constituencies, you 
have two to one voting against that 
Party. I shall look for the explana- 
tion. I know of no explanation of how 
it is except that the priest, when he is 
obeying the orders of his Bishop, is 
powerful to secure the return of Anti- 
Parnellites in the rural constituencies, but 
where he is not powerful is in the urban 
constituencies. I am aware how full 
this subject is of matter; I am well aware 
that the position which the priests have 
taken up can be demonstrated, but there 
is not time now for me to say more than 
I have said. Sir, I welcome, as every 
one will, the presence in the House of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister ; I wish to bring to his mind all 
these facts ; and I wish he could give 
some attention to this subject and do 
something to relieve the constituencies 
of that country from the shame of 
this sad influence. It would be the 
proudest—-may I say it—the crowning 
act of his life, if he could give freedom, 
as he terms it, to the people of Ireland. 
What does that represent ? Does -it not 
represent the enjoyment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty? Sir, if these things are 





allowed to continue ; if he allows these 
doctrines to prevail—[“ Oh, oh ! ”]—if he 
allows these doctrines to prevail, and 
“‘ the most reprehensible and unjustifiable 


Sir H, James 
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conduct,” as his own Attorney General 
tells him, of these priests to continue, 
disastrous results must follow. I know 
not whether under the circumstances I 
may appeal, apart from Party strife, to 
the old Liberal spirit—[laughter]—and 
the old Liberal spirit which was once not 
laughed down —[“ Oh, oh !”"]—and. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Sir H. JAMES: I care not for inter- 
ruption, but I do not think it goes well 
to laugh and scoff at the men asking for 
protection. Sir, I know that there are 
Members of these Benches whe represent 
and entertain the old feelings of 
Liberalism. I pray them for their own 
political safety to study these proceedings, 
to learn more of them, and to know what is 
really the state of the case. When they 
meet their constituents we shall not be 
on their platforms, but there ever will be 
an accuser by them, and their accuser 
will be to every one of them his own 
conscience. I say it, and they know it 
—[“ No, no!”] Sir, I say it—their con- 
science. They say “ No,” and that is the 
answer that is given. During the last 20 
years it has been my good fortune to be 
allowed to assist others in doing something 
to procure free and pure election. The 
views I have expressed are not born of 
my Unionism. From the time we com- 
menced the maintenance of the cause of 
free elections to this day there never have 
been such sad examples of breach of the 
law and interference with pure election 
as has been proved to exist now. I know 
something of this matter. You cannot 
tell us, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary did, “that he 
would rather be influenced by a priest 
than taken into a booth by a publican.” 
That is a speech that is worthy of a 
partizan on the platform — it is not 
statesmanship. There can be no set-off 
in corrupt practices. You do not stop 
one evil by proving the existence of 
another ; and if you prove any sufficient 
existence of a corrupt form let us aid 
you ; let us help you to put an end to it. 
I pray this House, having regard for its 
honour, by all its traditions, to do some- 
thing to stay this evil of corruption that 
disgraces it and the Liberal Party. 


*Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuar_es Russevi, Hackney, S.): The 
House no doubt naturally expected the 
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intervention of my right hon. Friend in 
in this Debate. One of the earliest 
speeches that helped to make his reputa- 
tion was delivered on this subject, now a 
good many years ago, and on this occa- 
sion he has, in his recently published 
pamphlet, supplied mental pabulum to 
those who desire to speak to the Amend- 
ment before the House. I could not 
avoid the thought, as I listened to the 
able speech of my right hon. Friend, that 
many of his sentiments, and certainly the 
legitimate consequences of many of his 
propositions, seemed to come back like 
an echo of speeches made in the days 
before Catholic emancipation, and had 
indeed a strong flavour of Lord Eldon 
about them. [“ No!”] Yes, because whilst 
at the outset my right hon. Friend professed 
to desire to make no attack upon the clergy, 
he soon lost sight of his early promise, and 
attributed to Catholics, upon the supposed 
authority of their Church, sentiments 
which, if they be true, opinions which, 
if generally held, would have justified a 
great deal of the argument that was ad- 


vanced in the days before Catholic 
emancipation. But my right hon. 
Friend indulged in some sentiments, 


briefly and eloquently expressed, upon 
the subject—the important subject of 
the free exercise of civil rights. My 
right hon. Friend bas referred to the 
views the Liberal Party in days 
gone by have taken on this matter. 
Let me tell him the Liberal Party 
is not less anxious to-day than it 
was in the time when he was a member 
of it to preserve civil and religious 
liberty. My right hon. Friend began 
with a statement which led me to hope 
better things from him. He cited the 
authoritative statement of the Head of the 
Catholic Chureh at this time Leo XITI., 
as to the true dividing line between the 
sphere of political and the sphere of 
spiritual influence, and my right hon. 
Friend was good enough to give his ap- 
proval to that decision. But having done 
that, he proceeds to the circumstances of 
these elections, and he says— 


“{ admit that if it were merely these elec- 
tions in Meath it would be too small a basis on 
which to build so great a superstructure as to 
make a general charge against Catholic priests 
and Bishops ; therefore,” says my right hon. 
Friend, “I have to show that what is done at 
Meath is approved outside and is adopted 
all over the country.” 

VOL. VIII. [rourtn series. ] 
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And what was proved? That the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), who was counsel in 
the Election Petition, differed, if correctly 
reported, from the theological opinions 
authoritatively expressed by the Pope! 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth has had many compliments paid 
him, but he never, I think, had a com- 
pliment paid him of the same magnitude. 
And into the scale the hon. and learned 
Member has thrown a letter of one 
Father Buchanan and a magazine article. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES: Feather 
Buchanan gave his evidence in the wit- 
ness box. 

Sr CHARLES RUSSELL: I 
thought it was a letter, but I accept the 
correction. So we have on the one side 
the authoritative expression of the true 
dividing line between spiritual and politi- 
eal questions—the line that my right 
hon. Friend freely admits is justly drawn, 
a line that is not inconsistent with prin- 
ciples of civil freedom ; and against that 
we have but the assertion attributed to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Louth in his charac- 
ter of counsel, plus Father Buchanan, 
plus The Lyceum magazine article. I 
must confess that until this evening I 
never saw the magazine, and I ought to 
apologise for being behind the literature 
of this question; but my right hon. 
Friend did not do me the honour, as he 
might have done, of sending me a copy 
of the first, or even of the second, edition 
of his valuable pamphlet, which, I un- 
derstand, is already printed in its tens of 
thousands, and at the cheapest price 
for dissemination throughout the land. 
My right hon. Friend then proceeded to 
attack the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. I ask the House was that 
attack fair or just? I do not attribute 
intentional unfairness, but I think my 
right hon. Friend was carried away by 
the bitterness of Party feeling. Could 
anything be a more complete—I will not 
say perversion, but misrepresentation, of 
the references made by my right hon. 
Friend to the case of Spain, France, and 
Belgium ? What did my right hon. 
Friend say about those elections which I 
(as has been truly stated) publicly 
denounced as in the highest degree 
condemnable? The Tory Press was 
making a great deal of fuss about them. 
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[“ Hear, hear ! ”] I am not complaining of 
their doing so; they were turning it to 
Party account. My right hon. Friend at 
Newcastle said, “ Don’t you suppose, be- 
cause there may have been this or that 
that is reprehensible in Meath, that 
that means there is going to be clerical 
intimidation and supremacy in Ireland” ; 
and he pointed to the Catholic countries, 
France, Belgium, and Spain in justifi- 
cation of his position. If my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury is anxious 
to adopt the safest security against 
the existence of more clerical influence 
he could find no surer guarantee for 
freedom in civil matters than to endow 
the people, as a people, with their own 
Government, for it is participation in free 
civil life which is the safest and surest 
safeguard of civil age and of religious 
liberty. But, further, my right hon. 
Friend was, I think, unjust. It is 
true that my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did use in that connection the 
word “cant.” I do not for a moment 
say that everyone who has spoken on 
this question, or has given prominence to 
it, does so from any motive of cant. I 
am sure that very many in this House, 
and very many out of this House, 
honestly take a sincere interest in this 
question because of its importance from 
a public standpoint. But will it be 
denied that in connection with English 
Parties there has heen a good deal 
of cant upon this subject; can _ it 
be denied that one Party after the 
other has tried to turn this clerical 
influence to account in its own political 
interest from time to time? The House 
was not so full as it is now when my 
hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. . Paul) 
was delivering that admirable and re- 
markable speech. He reminded us 
quite truly of some passages not of 
ancient history but of very modern 
history as to the dealings with this 
clerical influence on the part of Political 
Parties. He referred to the story of the 
Papal Rescript and the events of that 
epoch, well characterized by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, when he described 
the so-called, but, as I conceive, the mis- 
called Unionist Party, with one hand 
plucking the sleeve of Monsignor Per- 
Sir Charles Russell 
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sico, and with the other beating the 
Orange drum in Ulster. I would like, 
if the House will permit me, now to 
turn to the Amendment, and to one 
or two topics in connection with it. 
I think it the more necessary to do so 
because my right hon. Friend paid to 
that Amendment but very scant atien- 
tion. It is a partnership Amendment. 
I believe it is the product of the joint 
wisdom of the so-called Liberal Unionist 
Party. It is an Amendment which 
applies not to the Meath elections 
merely, nor to them is it intended 
to be confined, but it applies to 
the whole of the elections that have 
taken place all over the Kingdom ; and I 
believe if it were claimed we might have 
had some contributions from the ex- 
perienced English and Scotch Members 
of something—I wiil not say in the same 
degree that took place in Meath, but 
certainly something of the same character. 
My hon, Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) I have 
known for a good many years. I 
listened to his speech with attention, 
and I do not think he meant to mislead 
the House in any way ; but I know his 
acquaintance with Ireland was begun at 
a very sad time, and when very tragic 
events were occurring there, and a bias 
seems to have been from that time given 
to his mind which bas imparted to it a 
tone of exaggeration and prevented him 
from being able to look at any question 
in relation to Ireland without distortion. 
His speech was a demonstration of what 
Iam saying; it was full of exaggera- 
tion—the broadest statements based on 
very slender facts. The first case he 
cited was that of an old man of 72 
said to have been knocked down by 
a priest. Was not the law open to that 
man for protection and redress ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): No; not against a priest, 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL: Yes, 
against the priest. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham says “not against the 
priest.” Yes, against the priest. Is it 
ouly the speeches of the Irish Nationalist 
Member that the right hon. Gentleman 
studies. If he extends his vision he will 
see that priests, like other people, 
have their failings and their faults, and 
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they get into Courts of Law, commit 
libels and assaults, and are made, as they 
ought to be made, amenable to the law like 
every other subject. The next point my 
hon. Friend referred to was a publication 
in a newspaper which I do not know, 
but which I think is called The West- 
meath Nationalist. What did that refer- 
ence prove? Just the opposite of what 
he desired to prove. His whole argu- 
ment was directed to show that the law 
was not competent to deal with the evils 
in question. What was that case ? That 
article was condemned as a contempt of 
Court, and for commenting upon the pend- 
ing proceedings the editor was called up 
and sent to gaol. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : He was 
fined, not sent to gaol. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL: Well, 
if not sent to gaol, he was fined ; it is 
not material which. [“Oh,oh!] The 
point is, that he was punished and dealt 
with by the law as the Judges who 
administer that law thought right ; 
and whether that person was sent 
to prison or fined, surely the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, who interrupts me, must 
see it makes no difference to the argu- 
ment. As I understood my hon. Friend, 
some rev. gentleman (Father Fahy, I 
think), also made some speech which 
was supposed to be intimidation of wit- 
nesses, and was sent to gaol for that. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: He was 
committed for contempt; and sent to 
prison. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: Again 
the law was vindicated and the 
offender against it punished. And, 
finally, we come to the day of the 
Election Petition itself, and we find that 
in that county so terrorised over a num- 
ber of witnesses were found sufficient to 
satisfy the Judges that there had been 
widespread undue influence, and that 
tribunal, one of its members being him- 
self a Catholic Judge, did vindicate the 
law by sentence. I really think I am 
justified in saying—and I do not retract 
one word of what has fallen from me 
before—that while there were matters in 
that election condemnable, greatly to be 
reprehended, and properly to be put down 
by the law, yet there was a great deal of 
exaggeration, a great deal too much im- 
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portance has been attributed to it, and, 
as I believe, attributed to it for political 
purposes. My [right hon. Friend has 
cited one authority as to clerical in- 
fluence. I will cite another, a pro- 
nouncement of the late Lord Fitzgerald 
while on the Bench, and I commend 
it to the House, because, while I have 
expressed my satisfaction at the result 
of the Meath Petition, I do not by 
that mean to say that I endorse all that 
has been said by the learned Judges in 
that Petition. In my judgment they 
dwelt upon some matters which | do not 
think came within the category of undue 
influence at all. This is what Lord 
Fitzgerald said— 

“The Catholic priest has, as he ought to 
have, great influence. His position, his sacred 
character, his superior education, and the 
identity of his interests with those of his flock 
ensure it to him, and that influence receives 


ten-fold force from the affection of his people, 
for it is almost always exerted for their 


welfare.” 


He admits, amongst other things, it is 
the right and duty of the priests to point 
out to the elector the true line of moral 
conduct. 

Cotonet SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
S.W., Bootle) : May I ask if the Ballot 
Act had been passed at that time ? 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
Ballot Act was not then existing, 
but the question is irrelevant. Now, 
Sir, my right hon. Friend must see that 
if it is the duty of the priest to point out 
the true line of moral conduct to the people, 
it must also be his duty in the last degree 
to point out where that line is traversed. 


Sm HENRY JAMES: If you read 
the Judgment you will see that it means 
they did not point that out. 

Sin CHARLES RUSSELL: That is 
a question, with great respect to my right 
hon. and learned Friend, which is not 
strictly to the point. But what was this 
Meath election, after all? Mr. Speaker, 
it was not a contest which was carried 
out in any sense between opposing 
religions. It was an election in which 
each of the candidates represented the 
same Political Party and I think the same 
religious belief, certainly differences of 
religion in no way entered into the 
contest. The Bishop and priests 
took one side in it—whether rightly 
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or wrongly I do not stop to inquire, 
because it is not relevant to the argu- 
ment. They did so for reasons which 
seemed to them admirable. They are 
entitled to their opinions. I think they 
exceeded their proper influence, but they 
were brought before a tribunal and ‘set 
right, and the law has been vindicated. 
The true secret of the influence of 
the priests in Ireland is this : that up to 
recent years they were the only class 
in Ireland who could stand up as 
independent men and champion popular 
rights. It is the belief of the people 
that, though the priests make mis- 
takes as all men do, that, though 
they may doreprehensible things,as all men 
de, their efforts are in the main unselfishly 
directed to the good of the country, as 
they are bound up with its interests. It 
has not been adequately recognised in 
this House that m the old troublous 
days of Secret Societies they were 
the power that set itself against 
them, and everyone who has had to 
do with the government of Ireland must 
acknowledge how persistently they 
have striven to end that bane of social 
and political life in that country. 
If hon. Members understood this 
question, they would find, as pointed 
out by the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
that in Ireland the people have been 
influenced by the priests in the direction 
the people themseives wished to go. 
But when public sympathy has been 
opposed to the influence of the priests, 
that influence has not been sufficient to 
counteract the will of the people. I am 
not going to say any more about this 
election. I turn for a moment or two to 
the second part of the Amendment. Here 
we get to the real motive of the Amend- 
ment. His first object on rising was 
to discredit the Government of my 
right hon. Friend in Ireland by making 
the statement that there was not a 
loyal subject who had the least respect 
for him or the least faith in him. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bordesley Division, and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, who has 
recently come back from a voyage of dis- 
covery, thinks that is right, and they 
have no respect for my right hon. Friend. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I did not 
use the words quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I said “ No confidence.” 
Sir Charles Russell 
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Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: No con- 
fidence! Very well. No loyal subject 
can have confidence in my right hon. 
Friend. If, Mr. Speaker, there is one 
word more abused than another in Irish 
matters it is this word “loyal.” Hon. 
Gentlemen should remember that the 
object of government is to content the 
body of those who are governed. It 
is not to buttress up a class; and if 
the object of government is to content 
the body of the people, the Irish people 
will learn to respect—aye, lave learned 
to respect—the right hon. Gentleman 
and his government of Ireland. Now, 
my hon. Friend the Mover of the 
Amendment suggests certain remedies 
for what he complains of. What are 
those remedies ? He objects to the Chief 
Secretary exercising what he has.called a 
dispensing power. He refers to the 
police. He says that a rebuff has been 
given to him such as no Minister ever 
before received. I do not know whether 
he understands the subject. The Chief 
Secretary is pursuing practically the 
same course as was pursued by his pre- 
decessors. If rebuff there be, it is a 
rebuff equally to a long series of Irish 
Ministers—going back even to the time 
of Thomas Drummond—a name still 
revered in Ireland. So much for that 
question of the dispensing power. Then 
my hon. Friend would disfranchise all 
illiterate voters. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
say, Sir 

Sir CHARLES’ RUSSELL: I do 
not think you need trouble. My hon. 
Friend did not say disfranchise, he only 
meant it. He would deprive the illiterate 
voter of the means by which they are at 
present enabled to vote. [ No, no!”] 
Well, if that was not it, what was it he 
didsay? AmI right? [Mr. Arno.p- 
Forster assented.] Quite ‘so; I am 
right. If not, the hon. Gentleman 
would correct me, and then he would 
reduce the representation of | Ireland, 
south of the Boyne. And as far as I can 
understand, the bon. Gentleman would in 
that reduction have a careful regard for 
the so-called Parnellite Party. The 
Nationalist Party,it appears, has a stronger 
hold on the country—and is more the 
Party of the country—than it has in the 
towns. It is stated that, as regards the 
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bulk of the Nationalist Party, they 
have the representation of the country, 
and that they have the representation of 
Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, and Galway, 
the Parnellite Party having Waterford, 
and Dublin. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will 
not trouble the House much longer. I 
will just make one comment on the con- 
cluding observations of my hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment. Hesaid what 
was wanted in Ireland—it was actually 
an anti-Home Rule speech—was a con- 
tinuation of the Union. He did not use 
these words; but he told us what was 
wanted was a continuation of that healthy 
current of public opinion, blowing from 
this country, which keeps the air pure in 
Ireland. That current, Sit, has been 
blowing for well nigh a hundred years, 
and yet the atmosphere is anything but 
satisfactory, according to the views of 
my hon. Friend. I have nothing more 
to say except to return thanks to the 
House for having heard me with so much 
indulgence. I did not come down to this 
House to-night with the intention of 
taking part in this Debate. I submit to 
the judgment of the House that this 
Amendment is not brought forward for a 
legitimate purpose, or, that if it is brought 


forward for a legitimate purpose, it is 


not in its proper place. Its aim is to 
discredit beforehand the question of 
Home Rule, and I submit, further, that 
it has been made the means of ventilating 
gross exaggerations~-yes, gross exaggera- 
tions—upon the subject of clerical influ- 
ence in Ireland, and that there is nothing 
in the cireumstances of the Meath elec- 
tions that has not been adequately dealt 
with by law, and that an unfounded con- 
clusion will be arrived at by this House if 
it be induced to think that any excep- 
tional course is demanded or required. 


*Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.) : I can promise the House that 
I shall not stand long between it and the 
forthcoming Division. I think it is 
hardly right this Debate should come to 
a conclusion without some expression of 
opinion on behalf of the Party with 
whom I have the honour to act and 
whom I represent. We have had a very 
long and a very various kind of Debate. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir H. James) would furnish enough 
for a whole encyclopedia of literature 
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and theology ; but he said nothing—he 
did not suggest one single remedy for 
the class of evil which he deprecated. 
I heard a suggestion made by an hon, 
Member below me—that was, that the 
Catholics of Ireland should cultivate the 
friendship of the English people, and try 
to lift their national faith to a higher level. 
I hope the Irish people will try to oblige 
the hon. Gentleman, and raise their 
faith to the dignity of his friendship, 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman 
has made a perfect mountain out of these 
elections. Has not the law done already 
what the law was intended todo? If 
there was intimidation has it not been 
dealt with by law? If there was 
intimidation so great as was described, 
why were no persons convicted of it; and 
if the terror of priestly power was so 
great in these counties, why is it that the 
Party who were defeated before are so 
anxious to rush back—why are they 
so anxious to go back -and fight the 
same fight in the same way, on the same 
ground, and on the same issues ? There 
was nothing of the extensive intimidation 
that has been talked about so freely. 
When gentlemen opposite or on the 
Benches above the Gangway on this side 
speak of intimidation they speak as if 
there were intimidation all over the 
country, but they have no evidence in 
support of that. I want to say just a 
few words to describe the view which 
my friends and myself take of these 
proceedings. We are opposed to any 
kind of influence, spiritual or otherwise, 
being brought in the way of intimidation 
against any voter. .We stand up for 
every man getting the full freedom that 
the Ballot was intended to give him. We 
admit that things were written and done 
and published at these elections to which 
we could not possibly give our approval, 
but we have heard here only one side, 
We have not heard anything of the 
terrorism exercised on the other side, and 
exercised in the most practical and sub- 
stantial form. I do not know how the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. 
James) would propose getting rid of the 
influence of the priest. It could not be 
done by Act of Parliament. That 
influence, I would say to the House, has 
grown out of your system of govern- 
ment. ‘There was a time when the Irish 
priest was the only friend the Irish 
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peasant had to stand between him and 
class ascendancy. The influence of the 
priest is surrounded by historic memories, 
and the great heart of the Irish priesthood 
is always true and devoted to the Irish 
people, and, whatever laws may be made, 
that influence will continue, and its power 
for good will never diminish. I wish to 
say, for my own part and on behalf of 
those acting with me, that we do not 
approve of any intimidation, spiritual or 
lay, that could interfere with the power 
of any man in recording his vote. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, he could not allow the 
Division to be taken without saying one 
or two words in reference to the position 
of himself and his Party (the Parnellites) 
in reference to this Amendment. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury would not be surprised 
to hear that the Party to which he (Mr. 
Harrington) belonged viewed with 
extreme suspicion the interest which he 
took in this question, and therefore that 
they, against whom this system of intimi- 
dation was directed, and they who had the 
most reason to complain of the “cant,” 
were not so forgetful of the interests of 
Ireland as to go into the Division Lobby 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 
wished to point out that in the whole of 
these contests there was nothing—not one 
shred of evidence—to show that there 
was any sectarian feeling. The Attorney 
General had stated that they were all of 
thesame religion, but he did not state what 
was afact—that one of the candidates was 
a Protestant. They (the Parnellites) did 
not want to deprive anybody in Ireland of 
civil rights, much less to interfere with 
the priests of Ireland. But, so far as the 
influences applied in Meath were con- 
cerned, the remedy was that the Irish 
Catholics should understand their rights. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said, 
and all that had been done, they (the 
Parnellites) went within 82 of returning 
one of their men, and within a few 
hundreds of returning the other. He 
wished to state before sitting down that his 
Party would not take part in the Division. 
He, therefore, would not support the 
Amendment which had been proposed. 

Rather than give his vote in contradiction 
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did prevail in these elections, ke should 
decline — and he thought those who 
usually acted with him would also 
decline—to take part in the Division at 
all. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 248.—( Division List, No. 8.) 


MOTIONS. 


BUILDING LEASES (HIGHLANDS OF SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. MacGregor, Bill to alter 
and amend the Law relating to Leases for 
Building in the Highiand Counties of Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. MacGregor, 
Mr. Leng, and Mr. Angus Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 195.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC (RESTRIC- 
TION OF CHARGES) BILL. , 

On Motion of Mr. Young, Bill to restrict 
the Charges by Railway and other Companies 
for the conveyance of merchandise, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Young, Mr. M‘Cartan, and 
Mr. Knox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 196.) 


FIRE INQUESTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to provide 
for the holding of Fire Inquests, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Noble, Mr. 
Darling, Mr. Pierpeint, and Mr. Boscawen. 

Bill presented, and reac first time. [ Bill 197.} 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to prohibit 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Conybeare, 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Peter M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Murray Macdonald, Mr. Alfred Thomas, and 
Mr. Owen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 198.] 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill for providing 
for notice of and inquiry into Accidents oc- 
curring in certain Employments and Industries, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Secretary Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 199.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
One o'clock till To-morrow. 





to the statement that clerical influence 
Mr. Justin McCarthy 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 11th February 1893. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


RULES OF NAVIGATION. 

Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, West 
Toxteth) ; I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the words 
“ reasonable distance,” mentioned in the 
Order in Council, dated January 30th, 
1893, mean a fixed and defined distance ; 
and, if so, what is that distance, and, if 
not, is this “ reasonable distance” to be 
decided by and left to the discretion of 
the owner, shipmaster, surveyor, or other 
person ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tia, Shef- 
field, Brightside) : If the hon. Member 
will refer to the second paragraph he 
will see that the standard is laid down. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. A. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : Is it the intention of 
the Government to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House at the conclusion of 
the Government Business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Undoubtedly. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY 
SITTING). 


Ordered, That as soon as Government Busi- 
ness is concluded this day, Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House without Question put.— 
(Mr, Marjoribanks.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. |] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [31st January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

VOL. VIII. [rourrn sErizs. ] 
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Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious S h which Your Ma 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Lambert.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


DestituTe ALiENs (Immigration), 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I cannot avoid expressing my 
regret that it falls to my lot to introduce 
a subject of this importance under con- 
ditions so little favourable to its satisfac- 
tory consideration by the House. I am 
not, of course, going to rake up the 
embers of controversy respecting the 
policy of considering the Address under 
the very exceptional circumstances of a 
Saturday Sitting. This has come about 
by circumstances over which I have no 
control, yet I venture to enter a very 
emphatic protest against a Saturday 
Sitting. The subject of my Amend- 
ment, as I have before stated, is one of 
very great importance, and it will be 
generally admitted, without regard to the 
views which hon. Members in every 
quarter of the House may entertain as to 
the direction which legislation or Execu- 
tive action on it should take, that not 
only is it of importance, but it is of 
great interest to all classes, and possesses 
the characteristics of extreme urgency. 
I must again repeat that this is not a 
Party subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : I am glad 
to find that the rigkt hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues realise that fact, but when 
I stated my personal position in this 
matter the other night I gathered from 
sounds of dissent from those less well- 
informed than the right hon. Gentleman 
that they thought my action was’ not 
wholly devoid of some Party considera- 
tions. But nowI need not labour that 
point since it has been so generally con- 
ceded that there is nothing of a Party 
character in this Motion. I ought, per- 
haps, to explain that I was in no 
way responsible for action not being 
taken by the late Government. I 
may remind the House that the question 
was introduced early in the career of the 
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last Parliament, and a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, 
and did consider it for two Sessions. I 
was not then a Member of the House, 
and consequently no place was accorded 
me in the deliberations of the Committee. 
I, moreover, was not in a position 
to urge upon the Government of 
the day the immediate consideration of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
or of the evidence adduced in the 
course of the inquiry, for the reason 
that it always has been, and I 
hope it always will be, recognised 
that when a Member of this House 
has made himself responsible for the con- 
duct of a question and its submission to the 
House of Commons, it would be contrary to 
Parliamentary courtesy and usage for 
another Member to interpolate his action 
and to do anything which would have a 
tendency to take the matter wut of the 
hands of the hon. Member who had 
made himself responsible for it; and in 
this connection I have to make reference 
to the loss which the Conservative Party, 
and indeed the House at large, has 
suffered by the lamented death of the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Jennings), 
who devoted much attention to this 
The hon. Member had indi- 
the 


question. 
cated his intention of bringing 
matter under the notice of the last House 
of Commons ; but unfortunately his health 
was so unsatisfactory that he was com- 
pelled to abandon the intention, and 
asked me to deal with the subject as 


best I could. In consequence of that 
intimation, questions were addressed to 
the then Government by the hon, and 
gallant Member for Central Sheffield and 
by myself, and the result eventually was 
an announcement that the question had 
been placed in the hands of the then 
Home Secretary, who had been charged 
by his colleagues with the duty of pre- 
paring a measure dealing with the subject, 
and it was hoped that it would be shortly 
laid before the House. The Home Se- 
cretary subsequently informed me, in 
reply to questions publicly put, that he 
had prepared two alternative drafts of a 
measure. We were then approaching a 
time when it was obvious that contested 
legislation, or any legislation partaking 
very largely of a controversial character, 
could scarcely be proceeded with with any 
hope of success in the expiring moments 
of the Parliament ; and in the course of a 


Mr, James Lowther 
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week or two after the declarations of the 
then Leader of the House and of the then 
Home Secretary, the latter right hon. 
Gentleman informed me that certain 
difficulties had arisen in the way of 
lacing the Bill in the hands of hon. 

embers, although he hoped that those 
difficulties would be overcome iu a short 
time. It is not for me, however, to 
attempt te peer into the region of con- 
temporary history to seek the causes of 
hesitation on the part of the late Go- 
vernment. Rumour, verified I am bound 
to say by a statement by a Member of 
the late Cabinet, pointed in the direction 
that assurances were not forthcoming 
that the measure would receive that 
general support at the hands of the 
Leaders of the then Opposition in 
the absence of which it was useless 
to introduce a Bill on the subject, 
which there was no hope of passing into 
law before the dissolution of Parliament. 
I have entered thus far into the history 
of the subject for the purpose of clearing 
myself and those who think with me 
from any charge of having neglected our 
oppertunities for bringing this subject 
under the notice of the House whilst our 
own Political Party held the reins of 
Office. The evil with which I now ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to deal has 
been largely increasing in this country 
during the last few years. It is not 
only with the actual immigration of alien 
paupers that the Government will have 
to deal; but they will have also to 
reckon with the state of public opinion 
which that unrestricted immigration has 
formulated. I am aware that a strong 
opinion prevails in many quarters that 
my proposal is of a half-hearted char- 
acter, many persons desiring that a 
measure should be introduced of a more 
stringent nature, and that it should be 
in the direction of the total exclusion of 
alien immigrants. Many Trades Councils 
and other Public Bodies, composed of 
politicians of all Parties, especially those 
which now directly represent the labour- 
ing classes, desire to see a measure of a 
most stringent character passed into law 
that would have the effect of prohibiting 
not only the immigration of the destitute 
persons with whom my Motion proposes 
to deal, but aise of stopping the com- 
petition with home labour—whether the 
immigrant arrives in this country in an 
affluent or in a destitute condition. But 
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that is not a matter with which I propose 
to deal to-day. I wish te guard myself 
distinctly inst being supposed to be 
out of s thy with those who point 
to the serious competition with home 
labour which has been established in 
various parts of this country by means of 
foreign alien immigration. The minds of 
the middle classes, I know, are very 
largely exercised with regard to the 
competition due te the engagement of 
foreign clerks on the commercial staffs 
in the various mercantile houses in this 
country ; and amongst the voluminous 
correspondence which [ have received since 
I have placed my notice upon the Paper 
are many communications from domestic 
servants and waiters, who, not un- 
naturally, complain of the very serious 
competition to which they are subject by 
reason of the employment of foreigners. 
But that subject is not immediately before 
us in the Motion which I now submit. 
As I said before, the evil is increasing, 
notwithstanding the denial of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. We are constantly met by 


statistics which, it is asserted, show that 
the total number of foreigners in this 
country form but an infinitesimal propor- 


tion of our total population ; but even 
taking the official figures, which, in my 
opinion, are absolutely unreliable, they 
show that there has beer an increase of 
35 per cent. in the foreign popu- 
lation of the country between the 
Census of 1881 and the last Census. 
The authorities upon whom is cast the 
duty of preparing the Census Returns, 
and who discharge that duty, as a whole, 
with singular ability and industry, had 
very serious difficulties to contend with ; 
and had it not been for the very cordial 
co-operation of some of those associated 
with the administration of various chari- 
ties in London, even approximate Returns 
of the number of aliens in this city could 
searcely have been obtained. It is noto- 
rious, as was pointed out by a Select 
Committee of this House, that these 
immigrants congregate in a few specified 
localities, and attach themselves to parti- 
cular trades and callings upon which they 
exercise a very marked effect. There 
are those who evade the definition of 
foreigners by the adoption of an English 
name, or in a smaller number of 
eases by going through the process 
of naturalisation, and the House should 
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bear that in mind in connection with the 
figures laid before it. But there are 
other Returns besides the Census Re- 
turns. There are Returns ordered to be 
made under an Act of William IV., 
which was dragged from its oblivion by 
the Select Committee. That Act enables 
the authorities in this country to compel 
the masters of vessels to fill in certain 
Returns, giving the nationality of their 
passengers. These Returns are, I ven- 
ture to say, for all practical purposes, 
substantially worthless. They are, I am 
informed, made up in a most haphazard 
manner. The captain, who has his hands 
full with navigation and other important 
duties, delegates the task to a subordinate 
officer. I am told that the ship’s car- 
penter, no doubt a very invaluable officer, 
has often the task assigned to him; but 
he has his own work to do, so eventually 
his subordinate—the carpenter's boy— 
has to undertake the responsibility of 
carrying into effect legislation sanctioned 
in the reign of William IV. These Re- 
turns, even taking them for what they 
are worth, show a very serious state of 
affairs. The figures, prior to the year 
1891, may be dismissed as utterly un- 
reliable, and so I will pass at once to 
the figures for 1891 and 1892. They 
show that in the year 1891 38,009 aliens 
arrived in this country who were not 
stated to be en route for America; while 
of the 98,500 who were supposed to 
merely pass through the country on their 
way to other lands, it is probable that no 
insignificant proportion remained here, 
The Board of Trade attach a foot-note 
to the Returns, to the effect that it is not 
to be assumed that the aliens not stated 
to be en route to America remain in this 
country, as, in fact, many return to the 
Continent. I think it would have been a 
little more candid on the part of those 
who are responsible for the Returns upon 
this subject if they had gone on to say 
that they had not possessed themselves 
with information which enabled them to 
state authoritatively that any consider- 
able proportion of the 98,000 aliens 
stated to be en route to America had 
not remained in this country. I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that a large 
proportion of them do remain in this 
country, and I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the grounds upon whieh some of 
them do so, and the particular category 
in which they are placed. It is well- 
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known that the stringent regulations in 
force in the United States have had during 
recent times a very deterrent effect upon 
those who are responsible for the ship- 
ping arrangements between Liverpool 
and other ports in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The authorities 
in the latter country are invested with a 
power, which on many recent occasions 
they have shown they are rot disinclined 
to exercise, under which they can com- 
vel the steamship owners to carry back 
at their own cost any persons who, in 
their judgment, are not fit objects for re- 
ception into that country—that is to say, 
those who are suffering under disabilities 
which are specified in detail in the regula- 
tions in force in the United States; 
and such, for example, as are the 
most utterly unfit and destitute, and 
liable to become chargeable on the 
rates, are denied admission and are 
thrown back upon the steamship owners, 
who are compelled, at their own expense, 
to take them back to their homes. And 
when I use the words “their homes” 1 
have fallen into a verbal error. Whither 
do they return—these discarded immi- 
grants ? Do they return them to Russia 


or other countries of Europe whence they 


havecome ? I fear not. In many cases 
they return them to the port of embarca- 
tion; they cast them, penniless and 
destitute, on the landing stages at the 
ports of the United Kingdom, there to 
become fierce competitors with our own 
working people, and, in many cases, to 
become chargeable to the rates of the 
localities on which they are stranded. I 
should like to draw the special attention 
of the House to the character and race of 
great numbers of these immigrants. 
There can, for instance, be no doubt that 
Italian immigration has been carried on 
largely into this country, and, I believe, 
mainly into the Metropolis. Many 
Italian children are annually imported 
for the purpose of carrying on a trade 
which comes within the laws of men- 
dicity and vagrancy. Those who have 
the management of Government Depart- 
ments must know full well that 
this is a matter of notcriety, and 
no hon. Member will, I feel sure, be 
found to defend, on its merits, such a 
state of things. Ought such a gross out- 
rage to be any longer perpetrated upon 
the hospitality of this country? There 
are, no doubt, graver causes of complaint 
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with respect to the great numbers of im- 
migrants entering this country from the 
Russian Empire, of whom 4 large pro- 
portion are of the Jewish race. Before 
I deal further with this matter I wish to 
say that, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned—and I think I am also speaking for 
all those who are co-operating with me in 
this matter—nothing could be further from 
our objects and sentiments than to cause 
pain to that injured race, many of whose 
members in this country are among the 
most loyal and patriotic and charitable 
subjects of the Queen. I also desire ex- 
pressly to guard against saying anything 
which might give offence to those who 
are responsible for the law as it is ad- 
ministered in the dominions of the 
Czar. I think I shall have the sym- 
pathy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House when I 
deprecate, even on the part of those who 
may occupy positions of greater freedom 
and less responsibility, any indulgence in 
remarks which might run the risk of 
being misinterpreted by any Powers 
which are in alliance with this country. 
While I have never been one of those 
who have expressed extreme admiration 
for the policy and principles em- 
bodied in the system of government 
in vogue in Russia, and while I 
have never made myself responsible 
for the endorsement of the policy 
associated with what has been called “ the 
Divine figure from the North,” I shall 
carry with me the assent of Her Majesty's 
Government when I say that any 
Member dealing with a subject of this 
kind, which bears very directly upon the 
internal administration of foreign States, 
would be wise to adopt, so far as 
reference to such internal administra- 
tion is concerned, the policy of 
“hands off.” As to the reasons which 
in my judgment operate very strongly in 
favour of action on the part of this House, 
they are to be found in the ruinous 
competition which has been brought into 
play with regard to our home labour 
markets. In particular localities and in 
certain trades, as I said before, this undue 
competition is extremely severe. It is 
notorious that the tailoring trade, for 
instance, as was shown by the evidence 
given before the Sweating Committee, is 
absolutely overrun by these destitute 
foreign immigrants. The percentage of 
foreigners in the London tailoring trade 
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has been put as high as 90 per cent. of 
the whole number of workers engaged in 
that trade; while the figure given by Mr. 
Burnett, the Labour Correspondent of 
the Board of Trade, who is considered 
rather to understate than to overstate the 
matter, is 80 per cent. in London. That 
is to say, out of 18,000 or 20,000 persons 
engaged in the trade, only a few hundreds 
are of the Anglo-Saxon race. The system 
of employing aliens, too, is spreading to 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and other 
large towns, and the ready-made clothing 
trade is falling almost entirely into foreign 
hands. Again, in the boot and shoe 
trade, 25 per cent. of those employed in 
London are foreigners; and these are 
constantly on the increase, while a similar 
condition of affairs prevails in the case of 
the cabinet-makers. There are other 
trades which, though less important, 
have in the past afforded employment to 
considerable numbers of our own people, 
and these are being more and more 
absorbed by foreigners. Of these minor 
industries, I may cite as examples 
artificial flower-making, stick-polishing, 
and work of that sort. Many persons 


whe formerly gained an honest livelihood 
by those trades have now become charge- 
able to the rates, because they are unable 
to get employment in consequence of the 


large influx of foreigners. That is not 
all. Many of these aliens, arriving in a 
destitute condition, not only themselves 
become chargeable upon the rates, but 
they constructively add to the demands 
upon public charity, and upon the pockets 
of the ratepayers, by throwing out of 
employment our own workpeople. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give us 
some figures to prove that ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : My hon. 
Friend, on whom I am happy to think will 
devolve the duty of replying to me, knows 
perfectly well that there are no such sta- 
tistics in existence. Ihave already pointed 
out that the difficulties of preparing the 
Census—so far as these aliens were con- 
cerned—were almost insurmoyntable, and 
that the Board of Trade Returns are far 
from reliable; yet the hon. Baronet 
asks me—a private individual—to give 
figures showing how many natives of this 
country, as the result of alien competition, 
have been driven out of employment and 
on to the rates. Such figures are practi- 
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cally impossible of compilation by eny 
body—whether public or private. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID: My question 
referred to the number of Jews who are 
said to have been driven upon the rates 
in consequence of immigration. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : The hon. 
Baronet has put inte my mouth terms 
which I did not employ. My hon. 
Friend asks me how many Jews have 
become chargeable upon the rates or 
upon charitable funds. I have already 
stated I am aware that a very large 
number of persons who come within'the 
category of those to whom. I am 
endeavouring to draw attention by my 
Amendment profess the Jewish faith ; 
but I must decline to base my argument 
upon either race or creed. I know per- 
fectly well that the charitable element 
among the Jewish connection have con- 
certed measures for dealing with distress 
in the East End of London, and, indeed, 
it is the only bright picture in relation to 
this painful subject that such charity and 
large-heartedness has been employed. 
But that is one of the grounds of my 
complaint. The philanthropy and as- 
sistance which my hon. Friend and 
others have bestowed upon the charitable 
institutions of this country, without 
reference to the claims of race or creed, 
have been largely appropriated by those 
who have no claim whatever to them. 
These destitute aliens, who ought to be 
supported by the Government under 
whom they were born, are being sent 
over here in large numbers to compete 
not only with honest labour in the 
market, but with the charitable funds of 
this country, against those who have 
a legitimate claim to publicand to private 
charity. This is one of the most serious 
forms which that competition has 
assumed. My hon. Friend will be able 
to confirm me in the statement that 
during the last few years the reply to appli- 
eations for charitable subscriptions, which 
hitherto had invariably been sent by many 
of the most philanthropic and generous- 
hearted members of his own community, 
have been that they deeply regretted that 
demands upon the charitable funds 
under their control, which had a prior 
claim because of the affinity of race or 
creed, rendered it impossible for 
them to contribute to objects of a 
general character with a liberality which 
otherwise they would have exhibited. I 
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am glad my hon. Friend has drawn 
attention to this point. These destitute 
aliens who come into this country, and 
who should be supported in their own 
-native countries by the Government under 
which they were born, are made charge- 
able upon the charitable funds of this 
country, and, what is more, they have, in 
some cases, even become individually 
chargeable on the rates. I am 
not going to accept contradiction on 
that point, even from such a great 
authority as my hon. Friend, unless he 
gives some statistics to show not only that 
these destitute dliens do not go on the 
rates, but that they do not constructively 
add to the burdens of the ratepayers by 
driving native labour into the workhouse. 
My own opinion is, that a not in- 
considerable number find their way on to 
the rates; but no private individual or 
Government Department that could be 
created could ever present accurate 
statistics to show the number of persons 
thrown upon the rates as the indirect 
effect of this foreign competition. 
There is another serious matter 
which must be taken into consideration 
in connection with this subject. I refer 


to sanitary grounds, on which this alien 
immigration is a very serious and grave 


national danger. In the last few months 
we have had an only too well-founded 
alarm with respect to the appearance in 
this country, as following closely upon 
its appearance in many parts of the 
Continent, of one of the most terrible 
epidemics which have been known during 
this or any other generation. Within a 
few hours of the appearance of Asiatic 
cholera at Hamburg, the disease was 
found to be in existence upon one of the 
emigrant ships which was moored at 
Gravesend after coming from that con- 
tinental port. The extent of the danger 
in this respect is not, however, to be 
measured merely by the number of per- 
sons who may arrive from ports scheduled 
as being under this terrible visitation, 
because it is well-known that the districts 
from which these unfortunate people 
are mainly drawn are hotbeds of disease. 
Typhus and other fevers of the most 
serious character are practically chronic 
in those districts; and it is within 
official knowledge that the condition 
in which these emigrants for the most 
part live is filthy and revolting in the 
extreme. Nor are the conditions 
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under which they live after their 
arrival in this country such as 
we can contemplate with equanimity. 
Their dwellings are of the most foul and 
loathsome character; they are huddled 
together in numbers and under conditions 
which happily do not prevail in these 
days among the home-born population of 
this country ; and the general hygienic 
conditions under which they live are 
such as to render their presence a source 
of permanent danger to the health of this 
country. It is all very well to talk of 
issuing orders—as has been done with much 
promptitude by the President of the Local 
Government Board, for which the right 
hon. Gentleman deserves all credit—call- 
ing upon Local Authorities to exercise 
supervision over the sanitary districts 
over which they have control, and it 
is all very well to endeavour to carry out 
certains regulations at the ports; but 
when we find that persons are living 
within a few minutes’ drive of this House 
under revolting conditions of buman 
existence which can be scarcely imagined, 
can it be denied that the presence of 
these people constitute a source of per- 
manent danger with regard, noi only to 
the initiation, but to the propagation of 
disease ? The President of the Local 
Government Board knows perfectly well 
that he might go on multiplying his staff 
of Inspectors in vain in the endeavour to 
deal adequately with this evil. One of 
the remedies proposed to check the immi- 
gration of these people is that the British 
taxpayer should be called upon to pay 
for the appointment of numerous Inspec- 
tors. But I think that, no matter how 
you may enlarge your staff of Inspectors, 
it will be impossible to render innocuous 
the existence of these people in our midst. 
There are, I am aware, some persons 
who object to any legislation on 
this subject, or to any administra- 
tive arrangements, which can have a 
tendency torun counter tothe old traditions 
of hospitality in this country, Under 
proper conditions, no doubt, hospitality is 
a virtue; but what would be said of a 
father of a family who exercised hospi- 
tality wholesale, and, in order that he might 
entertain anybody and everybody, turned 
his own family out of doors ? I venture 
to think that if this hospitable person 
found himself before a bench of magistrates 
charged with neglecting his obligations 
to his family, and if he stated that he 
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turned his family out to starve so that 
he might entertain persons who had no 
claim upon his hospitality, the plea would 
be regarded as an aggravation of his 
offence. There are also those who talk 
very largely about the right of asylum, 
but the person who exercises that right 
under such conditions should, I think, be 
conducted himself to an asylum of 
another kind—namely, the nearest mad- 
house. There are those, again, who 
take the view that any interference 
with this immigration would be counter 
to the great principles of Free Trade. I do 
not profess to be an authority upon Free 
Trade ; but, while I do not wish to enter 
upon this subject, I willsay,as one who has 
never hesitated to avow myself an op- 
ponent of the fiscal system prevailing in 
this country, that I would welcome 
nothing more heartily than that the 
cause of Free Trade should be identified 
with Free Trade in destitution, with 
Free Trade in sweating, and with Free 
Trade in disease. I should welcome 
that as a platform on which I should 
be heartily delighted to meet the ad- 
vocates of Free ‘Trade. There is another 
argument, in addition to that of the 
right of asylum, which may be used in 
the Debate. It is what is called the 
minimizing argument, the argument that 
the number of persons affected is re- 
latively small, and that the injury to the 
commuuity is very slight. It is, however, 
clearly ex plained in the Report of the Select 
Committee that it is the concentration of 
this immigration in given areas, and 
particularly trades that constitutes so’ 
great an evil apart altogether from the 
actual number concerned. The House 
will probably be told that there is emi- 
gration as well as immigration. That 
emigration, however, consists for the 
most part of the best blood of the 
country, and of the able-bodied men who 
are driven from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, out of their own country, 
and out of the dominions of 
the Queen, to seck refuge in 
foreign lands. Possibly amongst those 
persons there may be found a certain 
number who have immigrated, but the 
most hopeless and the most destitute 
element is left behind. I may also be 
told that my Amendment is contrary to 
the recognised principles of English 
legislation. If that is the case, then so 
much the worse for the precedents that 
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may be adduced. On the other hand, I 
say that the legislation of this country 
shows that when an evil is found to exist 
a remedy is applied. What are other 
countries doing in this matter? In 
speaking of the extreme urgency of this 
evil I am not dealing merely with its 
sanitary aspect, but also with the fact 
that, in consequence of the more stringent 
legislation and regulations adopted in the 
countries of Europe, the United States of 
America, and in our own colonies, the 
risk is greatly increased of a larger num- 
ber still of destitute persons being thrown 
upon these shores. Germany and 
Austria and the other Continental 
Powers have adopted very stringent 
legislation in this respect. I will not 
weary the House by going in detail 
through the regulations of the various 
States that have legislated on the subject, 
but I hope my omission to do so will not 
be used against me to show that I am 
not in full possession of the facts, I 
may say, speaking generally, that every 
country has adopted regulations for 
checking the incursion of destitute per- 
sons. The United States legislation 
prevent the landing of any person who, 
in the opinion of the authorities, is likely 
to become a public charge or to compete 
unfairly with native labour. The result 
of the regulations under the American 
Alien Acts and under the Con- 
tract Labour Law is that already 
the Steamship Companies have adopted 
stringent precautions to prevent such 
persons from taking passages in order 
to avoid the responsibility of bring- 
ing them back again to their own 
country,and the stream of immigration into 
this country is thereby likely to be largely 
increased. Already, as the result of the 
arrangements made by the United States, 
a considerable number of these persons 
have been refused passages by the 
various Shipping Companies and I do not 
think Her Majesty’s Government are in a 
position to deny that, although in the 
past the regulations in the United States 
may only have been intermittently put 
in foree, public opinion in that country 
has expressed itself in decided terms to 
the effect that, if the existing legislation 
is not found to be powerful enough, Con- 
gress will be called upon to pass more 
stringent legislation. I take it that the 
House agrees with me that, speaking 
generally, all the European countries 
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have legislated in the direction to which 
I refer. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Forest of 
Dean): No. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : The 
right hon. Baronet says “no.” 

Sir C. DILKE: I do net deny that 
there are such laws, but I do deny that 
they are enforced. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, 
although stringent laws are upon the 
Statute Books of these countries, they 
have only been hitherto intermittently 
enforced, yet, in times like the present, 
when sanitary precautions are forced 
upon the attention of the authorities, 
the House may be sure that these powers 
will be more stringently exercised in 
future, and that in the United States 
Congress will be compelled by the force 
of irresistible force of public opinion to 
see that they are so exercised. There is 
only one Power which has scarcely any 
legislation worth mentioning on this 
subject, and which, although in ancient 
alliance with this country, was not held 
in high favour in certain influential 
quarters—I mean the Turkish Empire. 
I do not think the Prime Minister would 
care to take as his model of social and 
domestic legislation a Power which has 
been described by the right hon. 
Gentleman—as “the one anti-human 
specimen of humanity,” and has also been 
referred to as the “ Unspeakable Turk.” 
I know that the right hon. Gentleman has 
been wrongly credited with the last- 
named observation, though the quotation 
I gave first would not be denied by him 
as his own, while the other no doubt 
should be assigned to the late Mr. 
Carlisle. I am bound to admit that, 
without public opinion at its back, 
it would be difficult for the Government 
to carry serious legislation dealing with 
this matter. But the subject has been 
urged on the attention of the House by 
many representative bodies. The Trade 
Union Congress, and also Trade Councils 
and Unions in many of our most important 
centres of industry, has passed resolutions 
strongly urging the subject upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament. I myself have had depu- 
tations from London trade councils on the 
matter. Forty-three labour organisations, 
six town councils, [4 metropvlitan boards 
of guardians, and 16 boards of vestries, 
have also taken action. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
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of the Board of Trade will be prepared 
to deny my statements, which are not 
made at random. The Trade Union 
Congress, which assembled in Glasgow 
last autumn, passed a resolution in- 
structing iis Parliamentary Committee— 


“« To use every legitimate means in its power 
to have brought and passed through the House 
of Commons a Bill to prevent the immigration 
of pauper aliens to our shores.” 


Political bodies of all kinds have taken this 
matter up. The National Union of 
Conservative Associations has more than 
once passed similar resolutions. There 
is in London an Association for preventing 
the immigration of destitute aliens, and 
the executive of that Association includes 
several members of this House, and even 
of Her Majesty’s Government, which 
shows, at all events, that this is 
by ne means a Party question. 
I think it right to remind the House 
that this question is nota Party question, 
and that hon. Members opposite, as well 
as behind me, are members of this Asso- 
ciation. And that there is also another 
body called the London Reform Union, 
which is very largely patronised 
by hon. Members on the other side 
of the House. I ought to mention 
what the objects, cited in the 
official published paper, are of this 
body— 

“London Reform Union, 9, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. Object: To reform the existing 
administration of the river, docks, and wharves, 
the markets, water supply, means of lighting, 
locomotion, police, the City funds, hospitals, 
and other charities; to disseminate knowledge 
concerning the unfavourable conditions under 
which vast numbers of the working population 
live owing to defective and insanitary dwelling 
and working accommodation, irregular and 
ill-paid labour, the competition of alien immi- 
grants, the harshness of the Poor Laws,” 


andsoon. Now, Sir, that body I find 
has been patronised by a good many 
Members of this House. As I am 
reading from a document, I shall be 
in order, and it may be more convenient 
to hon. Members who may not yet 
be acquainted with the constituencies of 
hon. Members if I quote from the docu- 
ment. Amongst the supporters of this 
scheme for disseminating knowledge con- 
cerning the unfavourable conditions under 
which the working population live, owing 
to the competition of alien immigrants 
and other causes, are— 
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“Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., Haddington ; T. 
Lough, M.P., West Islington; Ralph Neville, 
M.P., Exchange, Liverpool; W. Saunders, 
M.P., Walworth; J. Stuart Wallace, M.P., 
Limehouse ; Murray M‘Donald, M.P., Bow ; 
8S. Montagu, M.P., Whitechapel; D. Naoroji, 
M.P., Finsbury ; Lord Compton, M.P., Barnsley; 
J. W. Benn, M.P., St. George’s, E.; Professor 
Stuart, M.P., Hoxton.” 


The Members of the rank and file of the 
Party are not without some official guid- 
ance and support, for I find no less than 
11 Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are either connected with this body 
or with a body representing similar views. 
I find two Lords of the Treasury, Mr. 
W. M‘Arthur and Mr. R. K. Causton ; 
the name of Mr. Sydney Buxton, who 
occupies a position so well earned, of 
Under Secretary for the Colonies ; Mr. 
T. Burt, Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
I find the name of theright hon. A. Acland, 
VicePresident of theCouncil; the right hon. 
Arnold Morley, Postmaster General, who 
comes down, I see, with £100. I also 
find the name of Lord Carrington, Lord 
Chamberlain. Then we come to other 
great personages, the Marquess of Ripon, 
K.G., Secretary to the Colonies, and the 
Earl of Rosebery, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, who, I see, like the Postmaster 
General, has given £100. Then we 
come to the name of a gentleman who I 
am very glad to find is a Vice President. 
Foremost amongst Vice Presidents I find 
right hon, A. J. Mundella, M.P. Sir, this 
list would hardly be complete if I did 
not remind the House that at a large 
and influential meeting in support of 
this body, held, I think, upon the 15th 
December, a speech was delivered—the 
House need not be afraid, I am not going 
to read it, but it was, I need hardly add, 
an eloquent and able speech from the 
right hon. H. Asquith, Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State, and the 
Daily News in furnishing the report 
says— 

“The meeting broke up, and Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Rosebery were cheered along the Strand 
when they left the meeting.” 


I do not suppose the people present, 
and who cheered the Ministers down 
the Strand, cared very much about 
many of these subjects ; I dare say many 
of the subjects they had only a slight 
interest in; but the subject of all those 
included in the programme for which 
most persons care is the subject 
which I have brought forward. The 
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right hon. Gentleman and his Colleague 
on the strength of this received a 
cheer down the Strand, and they 
ought to do what in them lies to 
carry out the objects to which the 
Association they were addressing lends 
its influence and name. Sir, I must thank 
the House for the indulgence they have 
extended to me, but 1 fear, although I 
bave been compelled at no inconsiderable 
length to enter into the matter, there may 
be some points which I may have omitted 
to make perfectly clear, still I think I 
have shown the House that there are 
grounds for prompt action in this matter. 
We do not want any more inquiries. We 
had a Committee in each House of 
Parliament ; we have had the Sweating 
Committee of the House of Lords ; the 
Alien Committee of the House of 
Commons; elaborate inquiries indus- 
triously pursued by Members of both 
Houses; the facts are plain, and 
they are that prompt and _ effective 
action is necessary. For my own 
part, while cherishing the hope that 
the Government will recognise the 
necessity, I shall certainly not consider 
myself justified in assuming any share or 
responsibility in the event of further out- 
break of disease or the intensification of 
the other evils to which I have referred. 
I should not envy those on whose heads 
such responsibility would rest. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
Seconded the Amendment. He said he 
must apologise for thrusting himself upon 
the House, but he felt it his duty as the 
representative of a workman's organisa- 
tion, and one directly affected by the 
question of foreign alien immigration, to 
say afew words. He endorsed the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the opposite side of the House (Mr. J. 
Lowther), but he would like to point out 
that he approached this subject from a 
different standpoint. As was well- 
known, the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Protectionist, he (Mr. Wilson) was a 
Free Trader ; he believed in Free Trade, 
and did not believe that Protection in 
any way would benefit the working man 
in this country. He had found from ex- 
perience, having travelled in all parts of 
the world, that it had not benefited the 
workmen of other countries, therefore he 
could not be accused of approaching this 
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view. But when they came to deal with 


the question of alien immigration it 
was entirely. different, to his mind, from 
that of the question of Protection, and 
he was glad to find onthat (the Govern- 
ment) side of the House that in regard 
to one important branch of the subject. 
there were Members of the Govérnment 
who sympathised with this Amendment. 
If it were possible he would ask for a 
Committee with power to draft some 
laws that would meet the evil instead of 
an inquiry. They had had enough of 
inquiry, and his experience was that in- 
quiries were for the purpose of shelving 
avery knotty and disagreeable subject. 
There might be gentlemen on that side 
of the House who would defend this alien 
immigration; they would perhaps be 
told that if they prevented these 
foreigners from coming into this country 
they would be ruining the tailoring 
industry of the country. He said they 
had better ruin the tailoring trade of the 
country than tolerate a state of affairs 
which was crushing out the life blood 
and the sinew of thousands of poor 
women, who were compelled to work on 
the same conditions as these aliens. He 
had a quotation from a newspaper of an 
interview with the Jewish Rabbi, which 
he thought was sufficient in itself to gain 
the sympathy of every Member of the 
House who was desirous of protecting 
the labouring population of this country. 
The Jewish Rabbi stated that since the 
foreign Jews had been allowed or had 
been imported into this country, quite a 
new industry nad been established—that 
of the tailoring mdustry—and that it was 
quite possible now for working men to 
get a cheap suit of clothes, whereas a few 
years ago they had to be content with 
second-hand clothes. As a workman he 
would say that he would be much more 
content with his second-hand suit of 
clothes, knowing that they were made 
under conditions where the workman 
who made them had not been absolutely 
sweated than a cheap suit where the 
workman had been sweated. They were 
told by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that the Jews, the aliens, were not 
thrust on their rates. They were not to 
any large extent, but that was not what 
they complained of. What they said was 
that these aliens came in and drove our 
men and women out of employment and 
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put them on the rates, and he said it was 
the duty of the Government of this 
country to deal with this question. He 
hoped it would be dealt with, not from 
any Party spirit but with a desire to 
promote the general welfare of the 
country. But there was another species 
of alien immigration with which, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
like to deal, as he thought it was a 
matter of the greatest importance to the 
country. He had been in the House 


only a very short time, and he had heard | 


a good deal from both sides about the 
granduess of this Empire, the integrity of 
the Empire; he had heard speeches 
from both sides about maintaining the 
integrity of the Empire, and these from 
hon. Gentlemen who perhaps would be 
prepared to oppose the Amendment when 
it came to a question of preventing the 
cheap foreigner from supplanting our 
British sinew. Their Mercantile Marine 
was composed of 150,000 men, exclusive 
of masters. Out of that number 27,000 
were returned as foreigners by the Board 
of Trade. He did not for a moment 
almit the correctness of those Returns, 
because he had evidence, and had himself 
times without number seen foreign sea- 
men with foreign names sign British 
ship articles along with himself, and 
claiming British places of berth when 
they could not speak a word of English. 
He had seen hundreds of these men on 
British ships; he had gone on beard 
British sLips and found the entire crew, 
with the exception of the masters, com- 
posed of. foreigners, therefore he said that 
the Board of Trade Returns giving 
27,000 foreigners in the Mercantile 
Marine were not to be relied on for a 
moment. In addition to the 27,000 
foreigners they had got 24,000 Chinamen 
aud Lascars. When they came to add 
those together he considered there was 
only a possible 100,000 able seamen 
belonging to this country, and that the 
rest were foreigners. Was it good or in 
the interests of the country they should 


depend, in the time of war, in the time of + 


a great European war—was it safe to 
depend entirely for their food supply 
upon foreigners? This was a side of 
the question which he thought had not 
been brought before the House before, 
and he was pleased to have the opportunity 
as an able seaman, as a man who 

been dragged up in a ship’s forcastle, 
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to vindicate the services of British 
seamen on this point. The Union 
of which he had the honour to 
be the Secretary would no doubt be 
accused of having encouraged foreigners 
to come into this country. That he did 
not deny. They were face to face with 
a difficult problem. There were a large 
number of foreigners sailing in our ships ; 
if they had excluded those men from 
their ranks the shipowners would have 
been in a position to have defented any 
effort on the part of their organisation, 
aad therefore they adopted the best 
course they could—namely, to enrol ail 
foreigners who could understand the 
English language and show a reasonable 
service in British ships, and upon the 
others they put a poll-tax of £25. In 
that way in the years 1889-90 they pre- 
vented over 5,000 aliens coming into 
their ships. The shipowners, however, 
on arriving at Continental ports dis- 
charged the British seamen and shipped 
aliens at a lesser rate of wages, and the 
result was that in one year no less than 
20,003 British seamen were discharged 
at ports from the Elbe to the Brest. In 
his time he had seen in their docks in the 
United Kingdom notice boards upon the 
side of the ships “ wanted 16 able seamen, 
but no English need apply.” When 
such a state of things as that existed was 
it not time that the Government of the 
country should take steps to prevent it ? 
The men in their Mercantile Marine were 
rapidly declining, they were depending 
for the supply of their seamen upon 
foreign vessels, and in the event of a 
great European war the 16,000 Naval 
Reserve they had would be called upon 
to man their war ships, because though 
they had plenty of ships they had not 
got the men. It was also very hard 
if in times of peace these men were not 
able to get employment because “no 
English need apply.” He would not 
trespass further on the time of the 
House, but he hoped the Government 
would seriously take this matter into 
their consideration. There were ways 
and means by which this could be re- 
medied though the right hon. Gentleman 
did not suggest any remedy. If he 
might make a suggestion, it would be 
that there should not be a poll-tax placed 
upon aliens coming into this country, as 
he did not believe that would answer, 
because he believed it would cause 
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abuses that would be worse than 
the present evil, but he did believe 
the case might be met by providing that 
no employer, either on land or sea, 
should be aliowed to employ more than 
one foreign workman for every two 
Britishers. [“Oh, oh!”] Some hon. 
Gentleman said “Oh, oh,” and pooh- 
poohed the idea, but for his part he said 
it was worth consideration. Some 
remedy of the kind would have to be 
adopted, or by and} by our Mercantile 
Marine would be a thing of the past, so 
far as British sailors were concerned. 
They ought to give every inducement to 
the lads in our country to serve an 
apprenticeship in the Mercantile Marine. 
They were dependent on the Navy more 
than any other country in the world, 
and yet undue preference was given to 
foreigners coming into this country. He 
had much pleasure in seconding the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words,— 
“ And this House humbly prays Your Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to direct that a Bill 
be laid before Parliament for the restriction of 
the immigration of destitute aliens into the 
United Kingdom.”—( Mr. James Lowther.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I wish to say one 
word in the first instance upon the 
speech of my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down. My hon. Friend has spoken 
in what I may call general support of 
this Motion, but to the terms of the 
Motion as it stands he has distinctly 
stated that he does not attach himself. 
The Motion as it stands would seek to 
impose the duty of introducing a Bill to 
limit the importation of destitute aliens. 
But I would submit, Sir, my hon. 
Friend is quite right in saying what he 
really means is not the passing of a 
Motion requiring the Government to do 
that, but the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the proper basis 
of some measure of limitation. It is 
obvious to him, I am sure, that the 
Motion as it stands would in no way 
serve this purpose, because it is strictly 
limited to the immigration of destitute 
aliens, and could not be so extended as 
to include the question of aliens in 
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‘ general. With respect to the fraudulent 
inclusion of aliens into the characteristic 
of sailors, I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts to see what 
advantage they would gain from it, 
inasmuch as the law at present gives 
them terms of perfect equality, but I 
need not say that any such fraud in 
assuming the character of a_ British 
sailor is analogous to the use of a foreign 
trade mark, which has already been the 
subject of restrictive legislation, and of 
course might be the subject of restrictive 
legislation, but on lines entirely dif- 
ferent from those of this Motion. Now, 
Sir, I fully see the speech of my hon. 
Friend is quite consistent with the 
proposition he makes—namely, a course 
upon which he would be able to bring 
to the test of the judgment of others the 
suggestion he has made. But he does 
not look to the particular terms of the 
Motion with a desire to be bound by 
them, and that is a consideration which 
I hope will weigh with him in con- 
cluding how this Debate is to terminate, 
and whether we are to be placed in the 
position of apparent opposition by a 
decision upon a subject where there may 
be, within certain limits, a considerable 
amount of agreement. As to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I do not 
think that he has much reason to com- 
plain. He exhibited a very dolorous 
case at the commencement of his speech 
as to the unfortunate position in which 
he was placed. But he has had the 
opportunity of sufficiently copious ex- 
position, in a House of competent num- 
bers and of rapt attention. He is not 
bringing his Motion forward at 1 or 2 
o’clock in the morning, but is approach- 
ing it at noon, under no disadvantage 
at all, except that state of Cimmerian 
darkness which is not infrequent in 
this House at noon-day. I wish to 
render my thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am _ tired of being 
the subject of perpetual Votes of Cen- 
sure. ‘The effect of having perpetually 
to plead, day after day, and night after 
night, against this Vote of Censure, and 
that Vote of Censure, and the other 
Vote of Censure, is that, notwithstanding 
a consciousness of innocence, yet, from 
the continual repetition of one’s guilt, 
there seems to cling a kind of atmo- 
sphere of criminality. I must thank the 





right hon. Gentleman for giving us this 
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epportunity of mecting a question which 
we can discuss without prejudice and 
apprehension, and without having our 
views distorted by selfish or interested 
motives. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this question had been the 
subject of previous consideration in Par- 
liament, and he spoke in sympathetic 
terms of the late Mr. Jennings, who had 
earned distinction in connection with it. 
I wish to repeat and echo those words 
of sympathy. I am particularly glad of 
doing so, because it happens that, as I 
believe, I was not at all in favour with 
Mr. Jennings, who made me the hero of 
a book which, I believe, convicted me of 
every sort of inconsistency—a book, I 
have no doubt, written with the talent 
and ingenuity which distinguished him, 
but which, unfortunately, the pressure of 
other occupations has prevented me at 
any time from being able to examine. 
I have seen him try in this House to do 
service to his country, and I deeply 
sympathise in the loss that has been 
sustained, and especially with the loss 
to those to whom he was nearer and 
dearer. But what did that Committee 
do? The right hon. Gentleman has 
appealed to the authority of that Com- 
mittee—at any rate, to the institution 
of that Committee—in favour of general 
treatment, and at the same time he has 
placed himself, I think, in opposition to 
the recommendation of that Committee, 
because he says the time for inquiry has 
gone by, and that what he wants is to de- 
mand immediate legislation. But that was 
not the language of the Committee. The 
Committee said, “There may be a state of 
things in which legislation of some re- 
strictive character on the immigration of 
destitute aliens may be required, but we 
do not think that the present condition 
of the facts and the question justify our 
making a recommendation to that effect.” 
But then the right hon. Gentleman must 
feel that there is a difficulty in his way, 
because the House has appointed a Com- 
mittee, and that Committee has found 
that the facts are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to justify their making any 
legislative recommendation. What has 
the right hon. Gentleman done in his 
speech? I fully admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman did all that could be 
done with much ability and ingenuity, 
and certainly, without unduly limiting 
the scope and extent of his exposition, 
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he has done all that could be done in 
resenting us with a basis for this 

ill. He presented to us_ these 
things: a general belief that the 
immigration of destitute aliens has 
thrown many British workpeople 
upon the rates, and thereby added to the 
burdens of the country. Yes, Sir; but 
does he think that his general belief to 
that effect, or the general belief even of 
other Members, unless sustained by spe- 
cific facts, brings the question to such a 
state of maturity as to warrant the Go- 
vernment in promoting legislation ? He 
said quite truly that you cannot expect 
to make a complete presentation of the 
facts upon such a subject. No, but some 
approach to that might have been made. 
He gave no figures. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did 
give figures. I said 80 per cent. of those 
employed in the tailoring trade were 
foreigners. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
another matter. I am not speaking of 
the number of foreigners in a given trade, 
but of the number of British workpeople 
put upon the rates. That is the ques- 
tion. There the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us no facts. I do not say that his 
belief may not constitute a reason for 
endeavouring to get at the grounds of 
that belief with the view of acting upon 
it in whatever sense may be reason- 
able, if he should be found to be correct. 
But he has not been able to give us facts. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
state that the sanitary conditions of a 
portion of these immigrants are deplor- 
able. I can well believe that. Refer- 
ence has been made to the case of the 
Jewish immigrants, and as that reference 
has been brought into connection with 
the sanitary question, I think we ought 
to do this justice to the Jewish nation— 
that, speaking of it in general, it is a 
notorious, at any rate I believe an indis- 
putable, fact that the sanitary conditions 
of that race are in general extremely 
good ; and, further, it may be said of 
them on this point that they will bear 
favourable comparison with, Christians, 
and perhaps on some other points too, 
so that we should not make hasty and 
sweeping assertions on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman has justly admitted 
that this question of sanitary conditions 
has received the prompt attention of the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board, and consequently that we are 
doing all we can—not in consequence 
merely of his Motion, but anterior to his 
Motion—to get at the real state of the 
facts upon that question. The right 
hon. Gentleman did quote one case in 
which I think I may make the conces- 
sion that the facts are established to the 
general satisfaction of the public. He 
referred to the immigration of destitute 
Italian children. These children are 
destitute, and the facts of their condition 
do not require to be established by in- 
quiry, because they are notorious, and if 
we were dealing with that question alone 
I should be inclined to say that we had 
a case in which, undoubtedly, restraint 
might be properly employed. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree that if 
we introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
restraining the immigration in those cir- 
cumstances of Italian children—it might 
be a right or a wrong thing, at any 
rate it is an arguable proposition 
in itself—it would not touch the 
length and breadth of the question that 
has been raised. Having put aside this 
element of the case, let us see what 
assistance the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us towards the formation of this 
Bill. I will now suppose that we are 
gathered together in some Cabinet or 
Committee, and are endeavouring to con- 
ceive and fashion out some shape or figure 
of a Bill that we could introduce, It is to 
be a Bill to restrain the immigration of 
destitute aliens into the United Kingdom. 
Now, the first thing we have to consider 
is, What is meant by the words “destitute 
aliens” ? What aliens are destitute ? The 
right hon. Gentleman, though he was fair 
and candid in his dvowal about Protec- 
tion, has notasked us to legislate against 
alien immigration as such, but against 
destitute alien immigration. What is a 
destitute alien? I understand him to 
include in the phrase “destitute alien,” the 
mass, or very large proportion, of those 
Jewish and other immigrants whoarenow 
crowding, as it appears, without going 
into particular percentages, the tailoring 
trade in the East End of London, and 
with regard to whom it is, on the other 
hand, asserted that they have in great 
measure created a tailoring trade which 
did not exist before, and which would not 
have existed but for their coming upon 
the ground. But these men so employed 
in the tailoring trade are, according to the 
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spirit of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, destitute aliens. Now, can 
we make good that definition of a desti- 
tute alien—a man who is supporting him- 
self by wages which he earns, which his 
employer is willing to give him, and with 
which he is contented? Is that mana 
destitute alien ? If not, he does not fall 
within the scope of this proposed Bill, 
and this Motion will do nothing whatever 
to get rid of him. In what sense is he 
destitute ? He is destitute in this sense 
—that, if he has not got employment and 
wages as the result of such employment, 
then he would be destitute. Yes, Sir; but 
that is a definition of the condition 
of the entire labouring population. 
They are not destitute, but they 
would be if they did not get the wages 
which they earn in their trades. There- 
fore, I submit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he really appears to have given 
to us no practical assistance whatever; and 
if this Motion were adopted, and if the 
Government were endeavouring to act 
upon it, so far as the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman goes, there is no objec- 
tive, no practical aim we can put before 
us in a definite manner, except the little 
handful of Italian children whose case 
may be said to be admitted. The time 
for action is when the facts are well 
matured and well developed. That 
is the proper time for action. I do not 
think, speaking generally, the facts can be 
said to have been so developed by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he requires for his purpose to define as a 
destitute alien a man who is earning 
wages with which he is content. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman misunderstood 
me. I did not say that persons earning 
weekly wages at that time were destitute. 
I said they were thrown upon our shores 
in a state of destitution, and that by enter- 
ing into unfair competition foreign labour 
got the place which British labour would 
otherwise have got. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman does not assist 
us by answering the question, what is 
a destitute alien? Does he assert 
that every immigrant landing upon a 
foreign shore, unless he comes with a 
contract in his pocket, or else with 
capital in his pocket, is a destitute alien ? 
However capable he may be of work, 
whatever demand for labour there may 
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be in the market, however good may be 
the rate of wages, whatever may be the 
circumstances he produces, unless he has 
a prior contract in his pocket, he is to be 
considered a destitute alien. That is 
exactly the case. I am not for the 
present arguing against the right hon. 
Gentleman; all I say is, that if you 
strike at men who come here with a 
capacity to work, who do not become a 
burden to the country, but who obtain 
work in the labour market here, if you 
strike at that man as a destitute alien you 
strike at the great bulk of the labourers 
whom in hundreds and _ thousands 
and tens of thousands we export 
annually from our own shores, I 
perfectly agree that the subject of 
the immigration of destitute aliens 
—properly so-called@—is an _ entirely 
legitimate subject for consideration. But 
I must even here point out that there 
are some reascns why it may be neces- 
sary to proceed in this matter with cir- 
cumspection as well as with decision. I 
will give two reasons. It is generally 
not wise for a country which exports a 
particular commodity to lay restraint 
upon the importation of that commodity, 
because it is obvious that by so doing you 
put into the mouth of Foreign Powers 
a justification for laying similar restric- 
tions. The restraints which we might 
lay would be totally useless to us, be- 
cause we are, upon the whole, exporters and 
not importers ; whereas the restraints 
which other countries could lay would 
be fatal to us, because they would stop 
the free entry of those whom we export 
into those other countries. That is the 
case of England and Ireland. Such a mea- 
sure as the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mends would also create great jealousies 
and suspicions in foreign countries, and 
it is my duty to consider in all matters of 
this kind whether I am prepared with 
something like a justification for the 
erection of barriers really due to age | 
and selfishness, although coupled wi 

the pretext that they are for the public 
welfare. Another reason why I am 
in favour of circumspection is this :— 
The right hon. Gentleman must recollect 
that that whole network, that large and 
complex system of treaties with foreign 
Powers under which the Government 
works, relates not only to commodities 
but to persons, and that equal treatment 
has to be secured in those countries with 
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_ which Treaties are made for the persons 
who emigrate from this country into 
them. It isa matter for serious consider- 
ation how we can reconcile all this with 
legislation against aliens, and with an 
unreal definition of the nature of “ des- 
titute aliens.” But, with respect to aliens 
really destitute, I perfectly agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that there is 
a fair question how far for each country 
it may be ee in principle 
it is perfectly justifiable—to limit the 
immigration of such destitute aliens. 
That is a question which we recognise 
as a perfectly fair subject of investigation. 
But do not let it be supposed that I am 
speaking of such investigation as a means 
of evasion. It has been pointed out by 
the President of the Locai Government 
Board, and that without waiting for an 
impulse derived from a Motion like this, 
measures have been taken with respect 
to those who enter this country under 
sanitary conditions which make their 
arrival dangerous or inexpedient. In 
the same way the general question of this 
immigration has been taken into con- 
sideration by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
has not waited for the action of the 
House of Commons, but he has, in the 
new Labour Department, which in a 
great part owes its existence in its pre- 
sent form to his energy and intelligence, 
been engaged in endeavouring to make 
every possible inquiry into the facts of 
this case, and not only so, but in the case 
most important of all, the case of America, 
he has sent a Commissioner to the United 
States to inquire into the practice of that 
country, and to see within what limits 
the system of restriction has been and 
ean be properly applied. The subject is 
one which must be carefully and even 
tenderly considered. We ourselves within 
our own limits as an Executive are 
making every effort to place the House 
in a position to judge to what degree and 
in what manner it may be expedient to 
deal with the question. When, therefore, 
we are asked, “Are you willing to 
grant a Committee of the House of 
Commons to examine?” and we 
say we are if the nature of the 
inquiry be properly defined, that may be 
the truth, but it is not the whole truth, 
because we are willing and desirous our- 
selves to assist that examination, and we 
are desirous to place the House of Com- 
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mons in a condition to form a just judg- 
ment in the matter: As to the general 
considerations applicable to the importa- 
tion of destitute aliens we are at one with 
the proposer of the Motion, but we de 
not wish to take any action on the ques- 
tion except upon a foundation of facts 
which are clear and distinct in their 
nature, and from which we may be able 
to judge what course should be adopted. 
But it would be scarcely honest in us to 
accept a Motion of this kind which, from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
might create considerable expectations in 
the public, and which is so limited by tho 
words “destitute aliens,” that no prac- 
tical result could be hoped for. We 
should be guilty of endeavouring to gain 
popularity unworthily if we were to 
accept a Motion which holds out, and is 
quite understood to hold out, large pro- 
mises to the public, but which from the 
limited nature of its scope would prevent 
the adoption of any legitimate practical 
measures. What we propose to do is to 
collect all the information we can in order 
that we may be able to come with our 
eyes open to the consideration of a matter 
in which the public are profoundly in- 
terested, and in which it is of the greatest 
importance that we should take only 
sound, legitimate, and well-considered 
action. 

*Srr CHARLES W. DILKE (Forest 
of Dean) : Sir, I have to ask the 
House, in the first place, for the courtesy 
which it always extends to those who 
speak for a small minority. It appeared 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who makes this Motion has 
the sympathy of his side in his demand 
for legislation, whereas the Seconder of 
the Amendment seemed to have also much 
sympathy on his side in asking for a 
Committee. They were followed by the 
Prime Minister who dealt at length with 
the arguments they had advanced. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I propose to place before 
the House the reason why I think that 
neither legislation nor inquiry is neces- 
sary in this case. The Prime Minister 
gave a strong and good reason why 
legislation is undesirable, and why 
there are difficulties in the way when he 
referred to the question of labour under 
contract. Those who are acquainted with 
the subject know very well that the 
American Government, in their pursuit of 
the exclusion of destitute aliens, have 
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been forced into legislation against the 
introduction of labour under contract. 
I have no doubt that similar difficulties 
would arise here if we were to attempt 
legislation. The Seconder of the Amend- 
ment had my sympathy in his speech, 
but it had nothing to do with the 
question of the Amendment, and his 
proposed measures, when carefully ex- 
amined, will be found to be in no way 
connected with persons who are destitute 
aliens. The persons of whom he spoke 
are some of them not destitute, and others 
of them subjects of the Queen. The hon. 
Gentleman seems to be devoted to what 
is called Trade Union legislation. He says 
he speaks for a trade which has been 
very greatly—perhaps more than any 
other — affected by the importation of 
foreign labour. Speaking on behalf of a 
small minority, I must say that I am 
quite in sympathy with his views on the 
subject, but not at all in sympathy 
with the Protectionist argument of 
the Mover of the Amendment. One 
strong point has been made, that is 
as to the tailoring trade, which it is said 
has fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of foreigners—destitute aliens. That was 
I do not 
look upon it as such. I venture, indeed, 
to say “ No!” The tailoring trade suffers 
from sweating. Ido not suppose there 
is a more sweated trade in the country, 
and I should be disposed te agree with 
any reasonable steps that may be taken 
to protect trade against that system. The 
great majority of those engaged in the 
trade are women, and, of course, they 
suffer the worst of the system, the evils 
of which I have indicated. 


Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : In the tailoring 
trade 80 per cent. of those engaged are 
foreigners. 


StrCHARLES W.DILKE: No;there 
is a difference between London and the 
Midland Counties. In the counties the 
trade is mainly in the hands of women. 
I now come to the speech of my right 
hon, Friend (Mr. J. Lowther), who has 
always beer the leading Protectionist of 
this House. I remember the first speech 
my right hon. Friend delivered in this 
House. I remember listening to that 
speech. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: You 
were not a Member then. 
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Sik CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
but I was in the Strangers’ Gallery and 
heard the speech, Well, whether the 
right hon, Gentleman has moved with the 
times or the times have moved with him 
I cannot say; but he appears to-day as 
the representative of the working man 
I hope we shall have the — of 
my right hon Friend when we 
initiate legislation on Trade Unionist 
lines to remedy some of the evils he has 
directed attention to to-day. With 
reference to what has been said by the 
hon. Member for Middlesbrough on the 
evils of pauper alien immigration, I would 
go further, and add that the competition 
of the poorer class of such immigrants is 
of the same neturé as the evils accom- 
panying Free Trade, such as_ the 
importation of manufactured goods from 
abroad, the work of foreigners who com= 
pete with us at home. In just the same 
way the foreigner is brought into the 
British Empire, and he takes his part in 
English labour, and in the system of com- 
peting with us at an unfair rate of wages. 
The evils of the foreign immigration are 
less than those of Free Trade, for the one 
reason—that the alien, not always, per 
haps, but very often, is brought into our 
Trades Unions, and competes fairly with 
us. At the same time, I would say that 
the compensating advantages of Free 
Trade are greater than its drawbacks. 
My right hon. Friend, as the leading 
Protectionist, failed to induce the work- 
ing man to tax his food; now he asks 
him to protect himself by legislation 
against competition in trade. He has 
spoken of the extreme urgency of this 
question. I want to know how ihe 
question has become more urgent since 
last year. Last year the Leader of the 
Conservative Party was approached by 
my right hon. Friend. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman then at the head of 
the Government in the House whether 
he proposed to initiate legislation on this 
question. My right hon. Friend said 
that a Bill had been prepared. In doing 
that Iam quite sure he was innocently 
misled. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
Home Secretary of the then Government 
told me so in this House. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I 
have made inquiries about the Bill, but 
can find no trace of it. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: What 
he said was that he had two drafts of a 
Bill ready to submit to the Cabinet. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpveE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): That does not appear as 
his answer. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not believe, Sir, that any Bill on the 
subject was ever drafted, or if it was, 
that it was submitted to the Government. 
Has anything occurred since calling for 
immediate legislation? The Leader of 
the House told us in the April of last 
year that there was nothing to justify 
immediate legislation. What, I ask, has 
occurred since then? If nothing had 
occurred to justify it up to April, 
1892, what has occurred since then ? 
since that time there has been a marked 
falling off in the number of destitute aliens 
coming to this country. There is no sign 
of any fresh increase taking place, there- 
fore so far as any change has taken place 
since April last, it has been one dia- 
metrically opposed toany urgent necessity 
for legislation. It is said there is danger of 
the importation of cholera, and no one who 
knows how the disease makes its insidious 
approaches can doubt that we are in a 
real danger; but when I was at the 
Local Government Board we were 
threatened with a visitation of cholera 
which, happily, did not come. We were 
told then, and while it might be wise to 
take steps to satisfy public opinion, there 
was no reason in the past knowledge of 
those who knew most about the ravages 
of cholera in India to suppose that the 
malady would be or could be conveyed 
into this country by destitute aliens. 
The right hon. Gentleman has given us 
some reasons founded on the knowledge 
he has recently acquired on trades 
unionism, why we ought to take the 
course he recommends to us. I do not 
know what view the hon. Member for 
Battersea (Mr. John Burns) takes in this 
matter, but there are those in the House 
who will give the right hon. Gentleman 
some sound data on this point. Trades 
Unions may have passed resolutions 
embodying a vague desire for legislation 
on the subject of the immigration of 
aliens. I was present on one occasion 
when such a resolution was passed with- 
out a word, or a speech or a comment, and 
I believe that those who support such 
resolutions have not really thought the 
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matter out, Ata meeting at which I was 

resent one man stood up and said— 
“The blackleg is the alien even if he 
come from my own town.” That 
sentiment was loudly cheered, and. the 
resolution was at once passed. The 
Trades Unionists’ desire is against 
black-legging in every form, and their 
antipathy is not directly levelled at 
the alien. The arrival of the alien they 
regard as a small evil as compared with 
the other, in fact they hold that in some 
respects it is better to bring these people 
to this country than to have to compete 
with them in their trades abroad. Sympa- 
thising deeply with the labour leaders, 
I believe that the prohibition of alien 
immigration is a sham remedy for very 
grave evils in the labour market. It 
would only operate against a small 
branch of the disease, and is not at all 
likely to be successful even in regard to 
the small branch. The righthon. Gentle- 
man has talked a great deal about “ public 
opinion.” I do not admit that the view 
of the 14 Metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians which has been cited ought to 
influence the deliberations of this House, 
for 14 Boards only form a small minority 
of the London Boards of Guardians. It 
is not for want of asking that only 14 
Boards have passed these resolutions. 
All the vestries and Boards of Guardians 
have been communicated with, and the 
majority of the latter have taken no notice 
of the matter, whilst some have 
passed resolutions adverse to the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentieman has not always 
shown that deference for public opinion 
which he has exhibited here to-day, and 
I honour him for it. Sitting below the 
Gangway, he has had to do what we 
sitting in a similar position on this side 
have had to do—what I have had to do 
to-day, namely, speak for minorities. I 
remember that on the subject of the 
Ballot Bill the right hon. Gentleman did 
not show that exaggerated deference for 
public opinion that he has displayed here 
to-day. My view of this House is that 
we ought to some extent to take part in 
forming public opinion, and ought not to 
defer at once to what may be public 
opinion without any proof that it is 
public opinion. At present, I admit, 
there is a kind of public opinion on the 
side of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
Speakers at public meetings and news- 
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paper editors declare that legislation is 
necessary, but my experience is that, if 
you fight with these gentlemen, argue 
with them, put your case clearly before 
them, you can easily convert them. That 
being the case, I submit that it is our 
duty to try and take part in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the evil against 
which he complains has been increasing 
for some years, and he quoted the last 
Census Returns and the Returns of the 
Census before last, and I have quoted 
the statistics for the past two years, 
which, at all events, is the freshest in- 
formation before us. I have tried to 
show the House that there has been a 
very steady and even rapid falling off in 
the number of destitute aliens coming to 
this country during the last two years. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the 
falling off is owing to the large number 
of destitute aliens who become naturalised 
when they arrive. That is an argument 
hardly worthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. If he had turned to the Home 
Office Returns he would have seen that 
amongst the whole of the aliens in this 
country those who become naturalised 
are a drop in the ocean, and the number 
of destitute aliens who become naturalised 
is a drop within a drop, if such a phrase 
can be permitted. My right hon. Friend 
declares that the Returns made on the 
authority of the Board of Trade are 
worthless. Well, if they are worthless 
—and I am not altogether prepared to 
take exception to that statement—it is 
because they include a vast number of 

ple who are not destitute. Let us 
look at these Returns. They come not 
only from places like Harwich and Hull, 
but also from places like Dover, Folke- 
stone, and Newhaven, and all foreigners 
travelling as deck passengers, and all 
who proceed by third-class from those 
ports after their arrival are classed in the 
Returns as destitute aliens. Is it not a 
notorious fact that a number of people 
who are certainly not destitute aliens, 
but who are aliens coming over to benefit 
themselves, who know well what they 
are going to do here, travel by third-class 
from Dover and Folkestone to London ? 
There can be no doubt that the figures 
laid before us show that the total immigra- 
tion of aliens is small and decreasing, 
and is a mere trifle as compared with the 
yast number of workmen in this country, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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that there is no tendency to swell in this 
destitute immigration, and that desti- 
tute immigration, so far as it exists, is 
an immigration of Russian Jews. The 
number of Russian Jews who come in is 
small. I know a good deal about them, 
having travelled in their country, and 
seen them at home, and I can say that 
these persons against whom so much is 
said in Germany and Russia, are a 
thrifty class, who, when subjected to 
public opinion in this country in the 
small numbers in which they come, and 
brought face to face with the Trade 
Unionists, probably become decent and 
respectable citizens. They are, I say, 
few in number. They have been driven 
from their country under circumstances to 
which I must be permitted to allude with 
some clearness, despite the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman that every Member 
of the House should refer to these 
matters with bated breath. These men 
are the victims of the most cruel religious 
persecution, taking all its circumstances 
into account, of all the persecutions of 
modern times. The Russian Govern- 
ment has followed the action of the mob 
—some say it has led the action of the mob 
—and the persecution is the bitterest since, 
perhaps, the persecution of the Jews in 
Spain. The Government and the populace 
have both taken part in it. The Govern- 
ment have acted slowly and steaithily ; 
they have driven the Jews from 
every office and position in which they 
could earn money or win reputation. 
They had driven them out of wide areas 
in Russia into one small corner of the 
country, and even there they are taking 
from them almost every means of liveli- 
bood. The populace have followed, and 
heve driven these poor people into the 
streets, where they have been starved 
and frozen, and where their wives 
and children perished. It is the few 
victims of this persecution who reach 
this country and desire to stay here 
whom we are asked by the supporters of 
the Amendment te exclude by legislation. 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked us 
to-night not to deal with this question too 
fully. I will not go into it in detail. 
But I will say that the Jews in Russia 
are reduced to this condition of things— 
that even in St. Petersburg, where for a 
time they were allowed to remain carry- 
ing on mercantile pursuits, they have now 
been deprived of their synagogue, which 
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is being used as a Mahomedan Tartar 
mosque. 
Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 


S.): And the Moscow synagogue is 
closed. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
and the Moscow synagogue is closed. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
legislation of other countries, especially 
that of the United States, but he did not 
speak of Canada. The Prime Minister 
in alluding to this subject with the 
keen perception of its bearings which he 
displayed, though he had not been able 
to find time to read the literature on the 
subject, and had had to think it out 
almost whilst on his feet in the House, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
what he should do if other countries 
acted against us as he suggested that we 
should act against them, and the right 
hon. Gentleman replied that they had 
done so already. They have not, for 
practical purposes, done so already. We 
still export from this country a great 
number of persons who are destitute. 
We send them out not only by private 
charity but even at the expense of the 
rates. For every destitute alien who 
comes here I venture to say 10 
destitute persons go abroad, and there 
are 100 times as many Britons in what 
are practically foreign countries as there 
are foreigners living in our midst. Most 
hon. Gentlemen are engaged as members 
of Boards of Guardians, Magistrates, or 
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members of philanthropic bodies in 
sending destitute Britons to foreign 
countries, and is it not hypocrisy 
and worse for us to seek to 


exclude the same class of people from 
this country? It may be said that 
British emigrants are sent chiefly to 
Canada ; but Canada for practical pur- 
poses is the United States. If a man 
has land to ge to in Canada he will stay 
there, but if he is destitute he will go to 
the best labour market and therefore im- 
mediately cross the border. You cannot 
tether these people down as if they were so 
many cows. The right hen. Gentleman 
has alluded to the past history of this 
country in reference to the right of 
asylum, and he spoke of hospitality and 
of our old traditions. As an extreme 
Radical I am far from saying we should 
never change traditions, but when we 
are asked to reverse our historical course 
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upon such inadequate grounds I do say 
it is right that we should have some 
regard to the past history of the country 
upon the question. I am not going to 
take the right hon. Gentleman or the 
House back to all the famous instances, 
as a great deal of literature has been 
cireulated on the matter dealing with 
them. But I would point out 
that the riots against the Flemings 
and the Walloons which arose against 
their introduction, to which Chaucer 
alluded in -the case of the Flem- 
ings, were riots caused by the fact 
that the British workman was taxed for 
the. purpose of bringing in these 
foreigners. Up to very lately —as 
it was thought to be the policy of the 
Government to bring these people in— 
British workmen were taxed over and 
over again for the introduction of sueh 
persons. We all know that we owe to 
the immigration of destitute foreigners 
many distinguished persons—many valu- 
able servants of the State. Mr. Disraeli’s 
family, if they were not destitute aliens 
when they came here, were so when they 
went to Venice; and I think I may 
almost allude to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) as being in a somewhat 
similar position. Those wha were brought 
directly into this country were brought 
here at’ the expense of our taxes, 
and the riots were the result. I 
am not going back to those distant 
days, but I should like for a moment to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to a case very similar to the pre- 
sent case, in the timeof Queen Anne, 
which was discussed as this has been, 
and in regard to which arguments very 
much the same as those we have heard 
to-day were used. At that time as many 
Palatine refugees came to this country in 
two and a-half months as the whole of 
the Russian Jews who came here in the 
course of 12 months now, and as they 
came to a very much smaller population 
the House can well imagine the argu- 
ments used against these people being 
brought here at the public charge were 
strong. At first the cost was borne by 
the Queen herself, but Her Majesty sub- 
sequently appointed a Committee, and 
after that the cost was made a publie 
charge. I have here a book written 
against the arguments of those who tried 
to prevent the introduction of these aliens 
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into the country. The writer speaks of 
surprise at— 

“The arrival of so many poor distressed Pala- 

tines at a time when there was no flagrant 
persecution in those territories.” 
This is not the case with the Russian 
Jews who are being persecuted on 
religious and political grounds. The ob- 
jectors complained of— 

“ Admitting and subsisting so many strangers 
in South Britain in a time when trading was 
low, employment scarce.” 

They said— 

“ Bringing in such great numbers of foreigners 

at this juncture, is to make provisions still 
dearer ; to eat the bread out of the mouths of 
our native handicraftsmen and labouring people, 
and increase the number of our poor, which are 
too many, and too great a burden to the nation 
already.” 
The writer who opposed those arguments 
spoke of the opinions which on the pre- 
sent occasion have been expressed by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther) as 
“ancient errors” and “foolish pre- 
judices,” and called those who entertained 
them “ poor-spirited, selfish animals.” 
Queen Anne herself was applied to, and, 
as became the Queen of this country, she 
quoted from the Bible the words— 

“For I was an hungred and ye gave me 

meat ; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” 
These people came to the number of 10,000 
souls in two or three weeks, and they 
were supported by this country. They 
were not, like the Flemings and Walloons, 
handicraftsmen who were specially useful 
to us here. They were really destitute 
aliens like the Russian Jews. They 
were vine dressers who had to learn our 
trades. They were brought only because 
it was rumoured that they were unhappy, 
and they were received in this country 
because the people thought it their duty 
as Christians and Britons to extend pro- 
tection to the afflicted. The writer to 
whom I have referred concluded his 
pamphlet by saying— 

“ By this time I hope, Sir, you are satisfied 
that by employing and settling these poor 
Palatines in Her Majesty’s dominions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, besides many others, ‘ these 
general advantages will accrue.’ 1. It will 
invite more foreigners of all degrees and condi- 
tions te come over and which ought by all means 
to be encouraged, pursuant to the general 
maxim so often repeated. 2. It may, by ex- 
ample, awake our owh people out of the present 
lethargy, and oblige them to put the laws in 
exeeution for employing the poor.” 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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That statement I commend to the 
Member for Middlesbrough. I would 


suggest that instead of endeavouring by 
sham remedies to meet the case with 
which he deals he should try Trade Union 
remedies. 

Mr.J.H. WILSON (Middlesbrough): 
We have already adopted the remedy 
which the right hon. Baronet suggested, 
and we have failed, because the ship- 
owners engage the foreigners abroad. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
alive to that matter. But that does not 
come within the terms of the resolution, 
and requires legislation in which I shall be 
glad to co-operate with the hon. Member. 
There is also legislation needed on 
behalf of the Merchant Service being 
considered as a Naval Reserve. We have 
not the number of British sailors living 
at home that are needed, and if the hon. 
Member is prepared to propose legislation 
which would give us a sufficient number 
of men living on our own shores to man 
our ships in time of war, he will have my 
cordial support. But there have been 
many cases in which destitute aliens 
have been brought into the country which 
are within the knowledge of Members of 
the House. There is one former Member 
who has, perhaps, more knowledge of this 
matter from his own liberality than any- 
one in the country, I mean Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, the late Member for Newcastle. 
I asked him as to his experience. He 
recalled to my attention the fact that in 
1830 Poles were actually pensioned by 
the State here, having been driven from 
their own country for political reasons. 
In June, 1848, the refugees from the 
French Socialist Revolution came here. 
These people, though destitute aliens 
when they came, founded in this country 
many important trades. The English 
electro-plate work and many branches of 
the Birmingham hardware and jewelery 
trades would not have attained their 
present development had it not been for 
the Socialistic refugees of 1848. In 1849 
and 1850 the Magyars and German 
Socialists landed here, and we owe to 
that immigration many who, coming as 
destitute aliens, afterwards became most 
distinguished scholars, decorators, and 
artists. Mr. Cowen quoted to me the 
case of the Magyars who came here in 
1850 or 1851. In one instance between 
400 and 500 of these people, who 
could not speak a word of English, 
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were brought here. They had fled 
destitute to Turkey, and Turkey 


allowed them to enter, and at Turkish 
expense sent them here. They had 
friends in this country who were willing 
to place them here, and the Turkish 
Government paid the whoie cost of the 
arrangement. Mr. Joseph Cowen said— 

“It would be contrary to all the traditions of 
this |country, and an outrage to the better 
sentiments of Englishmen, to offer any obstacle 
to such men coming here.” 


If public opinion is in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman on this matter, it has 
changed very lately. It is only a few 
years ago since the Russian Government 
pressed for an Extradition Treaty with 
this country, but it was refused, because 
there were circumstances in the religious 
and political life of Russia which induced 
Great Britain to treat her differently 
from other countries. Ultimately we 
gave way, and tried to make the political 
and religious portion of the Treaty very 
clear indeed. There have been a few 
cases of destitute aliens coming in before 
these Russian Jews. The hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby was driven out of 
France by the Government of that 
country in 1851. He had to sell his 
business, and was driven over here to 
start life afresh. 

An hon. Memper: Was he destitute 
when he came over here ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member had to sell his business under 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and 
before he realised its value he had to 
fly. There was a strong case in regard 
to the Paris Communards. A universal 
feeling prevailed against these men in 
England, yet a great number found 
themselves here ; and we gained thereby 
the services of several men whom it would 
have been a loss to be without. No 
doubt some of these men were guilty of 
great crimes, though some were very 
young men with’a very imperfect know- 
ledge of what they were doing. There 
is a man of great distinction whom I 
will not name, who has performed great 
service.to his country and to the world: 
Another who came here as a destitute 
alien was one of the greatest sculptors in 
the world, and he was helped (not out 
of sympathy with his political views, or 
with his acts, but simply for the sake 
of extending the right of asylum in this 
country to the starving) by no less a per- 
sonage than Her Majesty the Queen. The 
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right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
has given a promise of a Committee on 
this subject. It would have been idle 
on the part of any of those who 
sympathise with the views I have en- 
deavoured to place before the House to 
offer any resistance to the appointment 
of the Committee. I hope that the 
terms of the Reference to the Committee 
may be such as will treat the question as 
a purely open one, as will not prejudice 
the matter, and will not force the hands 
of the House and drive us into legisla- 
tion of the kind suggested to us. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I wish to make a personal explanation. I 
said the late Government had publicly 
committed themselves to legislation on 
this subject ; but I was in error in thinking 
that the best authority for my assertion 
was the answer of the late Home 
Secretary, for I find that on May 13th the 
then Leader of the House (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), in answer to a question, 
said— 

“A Bill on this subject (pauper alien im- 

migration) is in charge of my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, and I believe he will be in 
a position to introduce it soon.” 
On May 20th the right hon. Gentleman, 
in apswer to another question as to 
when the Bill would be brought forward, 
said : “The Bill is in an advanced stage 
of preparation.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE : I would 
ask whether the present President of the 
Board of Trade has been able to find the 
Bill ? 

*Mr. J. H. STOCK (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, he was aware of the kind 
indulgence the House extended to its 
new Members, and which he for a few 
minutes might be allowed to claim. He 
desired rather to give information to the 
House than to attempt to argue with the 
historical facts which the right hon. 
Barotiet had narrated. As the represen- 
tative of one of the Divisions of the great 
seaport of the City of Liverpool which, 
with the exception of London and per- 
haps of Glasgow, felt the effect of this 
alien pauper immigration more severely 
and more directly than any other place, 
he thought the House might feel in- 
terested to learn from him what was the 
feeling and the attitude of the people 
there upon this question. He was 
present at the end of November at a 
meeting—not of the unemployed, 
although he feared the statement which 
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the hon. Member for West Ham made in 
his interesting speech, last Tuesday, that 
there were at the present moment 
7,000 unemployed workmen at Liverpool 
was only too true—but a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Liverpool 
Trades Council. 

“To protest against the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of destitute foreign labour, and to urge upon 
the Government to take some active steps to 
deai with this great evil.” 

He felt it was a duty, not only to his 
constituents, but to the working artisans 
of Liverpool, to tell the House something 
of what passed at that meeting, and the 
feeling shown. Letters expressing 
sympathy with the object of the meeting, 
and expressing their regret at being 
unable to attend, were read from almost 
all of his hon. Friends who were Members 
for the Divisions of Liverpool, including 
one from the hon. Member for the Ex- 
change Division, showing, if any other 
proof was wanted, that the meeting 
was of no Party character. The hon. 


Member wrote a letter expressing his 
feelings strongly on this matter, ending 
with which he cordially 


with words 
agreed— 

“T do not write in any lack of sympathy 
with the poor immigrants themselves, but, in 
my opinion, it is our bounden duty to consider 
the sufferings of our own people first.” 


It was a fairly large and representative 
meeting, and he was struck with the 
sound judgment and generous feeling 
expressed in the speeches of its chief 
promoters, in addition to their unmis- 
takable conviction that some action must 
be taken in the matter. Mr. Parkin, 
the Chairman of the meeting, and also 
the President of the Trades Council of 
Liverpool, in the course of his speech, 
said that— 


“He did not object on general political 
grounds to England being the home of the 
free, but he did object as a working-man to 
see these people coming among them and 
underselling British labour, and bringing it to 
a low condition. He contended it was the 
duty of the Government, whether Conservative 
or Liberai, to see that the labour of the working 
classes were not jeopardised, and it ought not 
to allow these people to land on our shores 
indiscriminately. They would find, within a 
stone’s throw of where he was speaking, that 
the tailoring trade had been completely 
swam through the introduction of aliens 
into this country, a great many of the Polish, 
Russian, and German Jews who had landed on 
our shores having found their way to Liverpool 
within the last two or three years. Some 
prohibition ought to be put upon their intro- 
duction into this country.” 


Mr. J. H. Stock 


{COMMONS} 
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A member of the Amalgamated Society 


of Tailors moved a resolution in favour 
of the adoption of measures to stop the 
immigration of destitute aliens into this 
country, and the resoluticn was unani- 
mously carried. He (Mr. Stock) knew 
that, fortunately, the question only came 
prominently forward in a comparatively 
few parts of England, but he thought all 
hon. Members were aware of the economic 
truth that when one portion of the com- 
munity suffered, the rest suffered with it. 
And he thought that truth was accen- 
tuated at the present time owing to 
the state of agricultural depression 
when the labourer of the soil came 
flocking up to our already overcrowded 
towns, and thus contributing, he feared, 
to the large masses of our unemployed. 
He was surprised that the hon. Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) had 
not, in the speech he made the other 
evening, suggested legislation on the sub- 
ject, as such legislation would undoubtedly 
bring relief to the class in which the 
hon. Member took se great an interest. 
No doubt in the past foreign immigra- 
tion had brought great industries into the 
country, apd had thus to a large extent 
benefitted the working classes. It was 
necessary, however, to bear in mind what 
a vast increase had taken place in the 
population of these islands since the 
first notable immigration 200 years 
ago. In any case one could seareely 
compare the French skilled artizans 
who had to leave their country on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
with those destitute pauper aliens who 
we wished to restrict coming in such 
numbers to our shores now. He 
could scarcely imagine that the most 
ardent apostle of Free Trade would ob- 
ject to what might be called protection 
of our working classes in regard to pauper 
alien immigration. Surely our beneficial 
schemes of emigration were frustrated by 
this everflowing tide. Hehad been stimu- 
lated to address the House on the subject 
by letters lately written to him by arti- 
zans in Liverpool and Lancashire. He 
wished he could give some correct sia- 
tistics of the number of pauper immi- 
grants who entered Liverpool, but such 
statistics were hard to obtain, because 
numbers of these poor people were con- 
tinually working their way across to 
Liverpool from Hull and other parts. 
The numbers of those who arrived last 
year were no doubt less than the numbers 
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recorded in previous years, on account of 
the effect which the cholera precautions 
had had upon immigration. Captain 
Nott-Bower, the Chief Constable of 
Liverpool, had, however, reported that 
in January, 1892, as many as 25 destitute 
Russian families, averaging four to a 
family, reached Liverpool. It was a fact 
these pauper aliens had to take refuge in 
the workhouses of Liverpool, and were 
thus affecting the r tes. While he fully 
accepted the statement of the Prime 
Minister, that the Government had upon 
its shoulders a burden heavy to bear, he 
trusted, if this Amendment was brought to 
a Division, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not regard it as implying aV ote of Censure 
upon the Government, but wouid realise it 
was the only way of expressing to the 
House the strong opinions held upon 
this subject. He thought he was 
justified in appealing to gentlemen 
on either side of the House, and 
especially to the so-called Labour Party, 
to support an Amendment which was of 
an absolutely non-Party character, and 
which was intended to benefit our 
struggling and deserving poor. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, S.): I think, perhaps, it may 
be useful to the House if, after the some- 
what wandering speech of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) upon the 
statistical aspect of the question, 1 give 
a few facts and figures to show what is 
the real state of the case. I accept most 
fully the declaration of my _ right 
hon. Friend that he does not mean to 
make any attack upon the Jewish sub- 
jects of the Crown; but there is no doubt 
that many of the aliens he has referred 
to are Jews, and there is a tendency for 
an attack upon aliens to degenerate, as it 
has already degenerated, into an attack 
upon the Jews. [Cries of “No!”] 
Yes, it has already degenerated into an 
attack upon the Jews. I can say this 
for the Jewish community, of which I 
am proud to be a member, that we feel 
as honoured by the title of Englishmen 
as by that of Jews, and that we are as 
faithful to our country as we are to our 
religion. That being so, anything which 
unfavourably affected the working people 
of this country would have no support 
from us. That which the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated in veiled language 
I shall state in the clearest manner. 
There is no doubt that if there are pauper 
aliens in this country the great majority 
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of them are Russians. I can, however, 
state from my own personal knowledge 
and from information obtained by inquiry 
amongst our people that the figures 
given in the Government Returns on 
this subject are sbsolutely inaceurate. 
It is stated that about 10,000 pauper 
aliens arrived in this country in 1892. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: My hon. 
Friend is entirely wrong. I said that in 
1891 38,000 odd, and in 1892 32,000 
odd, aliens arrived in this country beyond 
those who were stated to be en route for 
the States. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: Then the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of all aliens. Iam 
quoting the figures of the most able Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, Mr. Giffen, who 
upon questions of figures is an even 
better authority than my right hon. 
Friend. Mr. Giffen says that, of the 
foreigners who came here in 1892, about 
10,000 were classed as pauper aliens. 
The reason why I say these figures are 
inaccurate is this: Very large numbers 
of the foreigners who arrive in this 
country are suspicious of those who 
question them as to their means. They 
have sufiered at the hands of the touts of 
Steamship Companies and others, and 
have been robbed of some of their money, 
and they suspect that those who question 
them want to rob them in the same way. 
Consequently, many who have means say 
they have not. Again, every third- 
class passenger in certain cases is 
also put down as a pauper. It is 
obvious, under these circumstances, that 
the figures are absolutely unreliable. As 
far as London is concerned, it is ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman that ~ 
the poor people who come here to escape 
the bitter persecution that prevails in 
their own country go to the neighbour- 
hood of Whitechapel. One would have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in order to confirm his statement that the 
rates had suffered, would have given us 
some figures relating to that parish. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
knows that the Whitechapel figures ab- 
solutely belie his statement. In 1887, 
and again in 1892, the Whitechapel 
Guardians were requested by the Local 
Government Board to report as to the — 
effect produced by foreign immigration 
upon pauperism in that parish. The 
answers given were that in neither year 
had foreign immigration produced any 
effect upon the amount of pauperism in 
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the parish, and that there had been no 
material increase in the number of 


foreigners who applied for relief. I, 


think that these statements of the 
Guardians abundantly prove what I have 
said. Ican give the figures which my 
right hon. Friend did not condescend to 
give. In 1887 there were 826 persons 
chargeable to the Whitechapel Union, 
and of these only 23 were foreigners, 
while in 1892 the corresponding figures 
were 843 and 18. I will go a little fur- 
ther into the matter, because I am anxious 
that the House of Commons should 
understand the view we take. We are 
far from desiring to increase the amount 
of pauperism in this country; indeed, 
we have done our best to reduce it. I think 
I am entitled tospeak of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, which was established 
years ago by the late Mr. Lionel Cohen 
—a Member of this House—who brought 
to bear upon its work that knowledge of 
administration which was his great charac- 
teristic. By means of the Jewish Board 


of Guardians we Jews in this country 
have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
relieve our Christian fellow-countrymen 
from payments on our behalf. 


In 1882, 
at a great meeting at the Mansion 
House, called by the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Shaftesbury lifted up his voice against the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
The Lord Mayor established a fund, 
and, at his suggestion, a Committee was 
formed to administer it in the interests of 
the persecuted Jews. He did me the 
honour to ask me to be Chairman of the 
Committee, and from that day to this 
‘ my colleagues on the Committee and I 
have done our best to relieve my poor co- 
religionists out of the funds placed at 
our disposal. I do not suggest that 
mauy Christians have not contributed to 
these funds. I rejoice to think that they 
have, thereby showing their sympathy 
with the sufferings of the persecuted 
Jews ; but, at least, I can say that we 
Jews have also done our best. I do not 
think we have any reason to be ashamed 
of the action we have taken, nor do I 
think I need apologise for the course 
I am pursuing to-day. Mr. Giffen has 
expressed the opinion that anti-alien 
legislation would recoil upon ourselves, 
and has pointed out that we emigrate 
more people than we ourselves receive 
upon our shores. He denies also that 
there is any evidence to show that wages 
at home have been substantially lowered 
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by foreign immigration. Mr. Giffen’s 
opinion on this- point is of the greatest 
value, and the figures I am about to pro- 
duce will, I think, convincingly show 
how the matter stands as regards London. 
I should mention that we have a Joint 
Committee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians and the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee to deal with all cases in which 
relief is needed. So as not to weary the 
House, I will merely give the figures 
relating to last year. They have only 
just been made up, and they speak 
volumes on the subject. It has been 
stated that Christian workmen have been 
injured by Jewish competition. Both 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) and the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Colonel Howard Vincent) have made 
speeches on the subject. Well, Sir, the 
total number of Jews in this country is 
not more than 120,000 or 130,000—a 
mere drop in the ocean of the 40,000,000 
who make up the aggregate population. 
As far as I know, they live in peace and 
happiness with their fellow-countrymen, 
and I say that there is less crime amongst 
them in proportion to their numbers than 
amongst any other portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. That being so, I 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to be quite so hard upon these 
poor victims of Russian persecution. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I have 
been particularly careful in the speeches 
I have made in the Provinces and also 
in this House not to refer to the Jews at 
all as Jews. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: I said there 
was a tendency for this attack upon aliens 
to degenerate into an attack upon the 
Jews. [Criesof“No!”] I have good 
reason for knowing that it is so degene- 
rating. I will give an instance. In order 
to prejudice the case with regard to the 
paupers, the right hon. Gentleman brought 
in the question of German waiters in our 
cafés. Now, I beg to say that the Ger- 
man waiters are not paupers, and I should 
like to know why the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to them unless it was to 
create prejudice ? Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to deal with the 
question of the Russian immigration. Of 
course, he stated that he had no feeling 
against the Jews. I know it, because I 
have had the honour of the acquaintance 
—TI may say the friendship—of the right 
hon. Gentleman for many years. That, 
however, is not the point. A feeling is 
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being aroused against the Jews as the 
result of the right hon. Gentleman's 
action, because it is understood that 
the majority of the paupers who 
come over here are Jews. Let me 
give the figures. I find that in the 
course of 1892 our Joint Committee 
had a total of 1,697 cases to deal with— 
a case meaning either an _ individual, 
where there is only one, or a family 
where there is a family. We have, as 
far as possible, tried to induce them to 
go to countries where they would have 
a better opportunity of earning an 
bonourable livelihood than they have 
here. In this way we have helped on 
419 cases, besides assisting 24 to go to 
the Continent. We have assisted a 
certain number of people to return home, 
as we ‘considered that they had no chance 
of earning an honest livelihood here. 
Our desire is to prevent anybody coming 
here to live the life of a pauper. In 305 
cases we have assisted people to return 
home. There remain here 639 cases, 
of which 310 have not been finally dealt 
with. This makes up the total of 1.697, 
and proves that those who have come 
here have not become a burden to the 
community. The figures show that the 
number of persons who are called paupers 
is greatly exaggerated, and they also 
show that the Committee who administer 
the fund do all in their power to prevent 
any of these immigrants becoming a 
burden to the rates. I might quote 
other figures on the subject, but do not 
wish to weary the House. I know, as a 
matter of fact, that numbers of persons 
who have come to our Committee for 
assistance were honest and _ thriving 
citizens in Russia before the persecutions 
began. At one time they never dreamed 
that they would be dragged down into 
anything like pauperism, and they are 
only too anxious to earn a livelihood in 
the country of their adoption. I should 
like to go a little further, and tell the 
House what we have ventured to do on 
behalf of the immigrants who still 
remain here. We have been most 
anxious that those who are Russians 
should become as English as possible 
if they are going to remain here, and we 
have established English classes, which 
are being very largely attended, with 
the view of inducing them to learn the 
English language. I may say that they 
are the best pupils that our community 
has ever had to deal with. They show 
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an intelligence, a desire to learn, and an 
assiduity which do them infinite credit. 
Well, Sir, if there have been in London 
only some 1,600 persons who have 
required the help of our Committee, aad 
in the Provinces about as many who 
have needed help from the local Jewish 
Committees, how can it be said that the 
importation of destitute aliens has seri- 
ously injured the people of Great Britain ? 
He knew that these men, even if some of 
them were for the moment paupers, 
would do all in their pewer to make 
themselves self-supporting in the country 
in which they lived ; and he could assure 
the House that, so far as the Jewish com- 
munity were concerned, they were 
anxious to send from this country all 
whom they honestly thought could not 
earn a living. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman who proposed this 
Amendment had proved that his figures 
were reliable in the case of the Russian 
Jews. He had asked the House to un- 
derstand that these foreigners were all 
paupers, but he had certainly failed to 
establish his proposition. He did not be- 
lieve, so far as the general question was 
concerned, that hon. Members would be 
considering the best interests of the 
people of Great Britain if they were to 
deny to aliens that great right of asylum 
which had always been vaunted as the 
boast of England. The hon. Member 
for Waterford had made use of a 
splendid expression the other night. He 
said, “It is the boast of this country 
that it is the great sanctuary of the 
world.” On the other hand, he greatly 
regretted that the Member for West 
Ham, in an otherwise able speech, said, 
“Tn exchange for our workmen who 
emigrate we have the Jews.” 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Hear, hear ! 

Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he was sorry 
tc hear the hon. and gallant Member 
cheer that sentiment, because he believed 
the great majority of the English people 
were ready to admit that the Jews were 
not bad citizens, and that they were no 
discredit to English life. The foreigners 
who had landed on our shores and had 
become Englishmen had done great good 
to the country of their adoption. He 
would like to quote an instance of that. 
The Huguenots, who constituted the best 
portion of the population of the south- 
western part of France, and were driven 
thence by religious persecution, brought 
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the silk industry to Spitalfields, which had 
proved a great source of income to 
English artisans. He remembered, only 
a few years ago, being Honorary Secre- 
tary of an East London Industrial Ex- 
hibition, one of the great objects of 
which was to promote the Spitalfields 
silk industry. ‘Therefore, the experience 
of past years went to show that when 
England had acted upon her great prin- 
ciple of hospitality, she had not suffered ; 
and he contended that, neither by his 
facts nor by his figures, had the right 
hon. Gentleman proved his allegation. 
He hoped the House would not support 
the Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
(Brighton): I deny that my right hon. 
Friend has shown any animus whatever 
against the Jewish nation. I wish it to 
be understood that in the inquiry which 
has been referred to nothing was sug- 
. gested against the Jewish nation. 
Member for Whitechapel was a Member 
of that Committee of which I had the 
honour of being Chairman, and he will 
bear witness that throughout the whole 
inquiry there was no feeling whatever 
against the Jewish nation ; but that, on 
the contrary, immense admiration was 
expressed for the liberality shown by 
them to their fellow-people, as well as 
gratitude for the way they had relieved 
the ratepayers of London by contributing 
to the support of their destitute poor. I 
might appeal further to the right hon. 
Baronet, who, in the course of a mag- 
nificent speech, entered into a denuncia- 
tion in regard to Rassia. Sir, position 
often changes our sentiments and our 
actions; but I must remind the right 
hon. Baronet that, in the year 1881 and 
1882, when he was Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the Member who pressed 
the matter on the attention of the House 
was my right hon. Friend who sits on 
my right—then the Member for Green- 
wich, now a Member for Liverpool— 
than whom no man in the whole of this 
country has shown more interest in the 
welfare of the British artisan. At that 
time the right hon. Baronet was not so 
profuse in his expressions of sympathy 
for suffering Jews in London. He felt 
the responsibility of Office, and not that 
freedom which he now feels sitting below 
the Gangway. Every person through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
sympathises deeply with the poor Jews 
in the suffering they have to endure in 
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Russia, and when they come from Russia 
here. I agree with the excellent words 
that fell from the Prime Minister when 
he urged that this matter must be dealt 
with with circumspection. Cireumspec- 
tion must be used. No doubt it is a 
question which has two sides to it, and 
might be very dangerous to go tco far 
in one direction or the other. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
was wrong, I think, in what he suggested 
the Committee over which I had the 
honour of presi'ing had done. It is 
quite true that Committee did not sug- 
gest immediate legislation. And it gave 
a reason for it: it had not sufficient 
knowledge. I recollect one of the great 
difficulties of that Committee was to 
get knowledge. The hon. Baronet who 
spoke last has expressed great faith, 
almost childlike faith, in the statistics 
and figures of Mr. Giffen. I had to ex- 
amine Mr. Giffen on that occasion, and 
his figures and his evidence were not so 
satisfactory to me as they were to the 
hon. Baronet. He was actually ignorant 
that the Alien Act of William IV. was 
then in force, and that none of the regu- 
lations allowed by that Act had been 
put in foree. And one of the few great 
results obtained by the Committee was 
the disinterring of that Act of Parliament 
whose sections have been put in force, and 
from which we derived a great deal of 
beneficial information. It was an aston- 
ishment to us that the Board of Trade 
had ready to their hands means by which 
they might find out the number of aliens 
who came to England. But they had 
not used them. Now they have ; and we 
have a certain amount of material to go 
upon. Somebody has said that nothing 
is so misleading as figures except statis- 
tices. Why, many of the poor people in 
the East End of London are aliens 
(although they do not think themselves 
aliens) because they cannot afford to be 
naturalised. I think anybody who has 
the advantage of a scrutiny into some of 
the elections will find that these people 
voted although they are not naturalised. 
The fact is, we do not know how many 
pass for British subjects who are not. 
There is many a foreigner who has been 
here for some years, working here and 
receiving pay, and exercising the ordinary 
rights of British citizenship who thinks 
that he is a British citizen; his name goes 
on the register, and he votes. When I was 
Chairman of that Committee I took two 
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ways of ascertaining the figures. I 
listened to all the evidence given—I 
think I gathered from Mr. Giffen that 
he thought it was largely a storm ina 
tea-cup—and, in addition, I myself went 
down to the East End of London with 
Mr. Arnold White, and I ventured on 
another occasion by myself. And any 
Member of this House who wants to 
appreciate what is the number of these 
aliens cannot do better than spend his 
Sunday in the East End of London 
to-morrow. On Sunday there is street 
after street through which you may go 
where you will find a kind of open 
market—cheap-jacks, and other vendors, 
all selling in a foreign language. There 
are some streets you may go through 
and hardly know you ere in England, 
To tell the number of these foreigners 
is impossibe. The impression made on 
my mind was that the number of these 
foreigners in London is far greater than 
that shown by any statistics we have at 
present. That being so, I think that 
affects the working classes of our country. 
But I have more figures, and they show 
that things are much more serious than 
I think the right hon. Baronet who 
last spoke considered. Mr. Burnett the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, said that in the tailoring trade in 
the East End of London 80 per. cent. 
were foreigners—that was to say, from 
18,600 to 20,000—whilst there were only 
afew hundred Anglo-Saxon men employed 
in it, 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Where do you 
get those figures from ? 

Sir W. MARRIOTT: That was 
given in the evidence in 1889. I know 
what we said about this. We had a 
man on that Committee whom I admired 
very much—a man hard-working, straight- 
forward, and most honest (Mr. Bradlaugh). 
Mr. Bradlaugh was on that Committee, 
and our aim was to minimise the evil as 
much as possible. His argument was 
that these people, so far from doing a 
wrong, did good, as they created a new 
business—a new business in clothiag, 
and also a new business by which a 
great many of the articles made cheap 
here were sent abroad to our colonies. 
Questions with regard to these des- 
titute aliens have been asked by the 
right hon. Baronet and the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister, when he 
spoke, seemed to think that the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman was not 
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good enough, but the word he objected 
to was “destitute.” He asked what was a 
“ destitute alien.” And though the right 
hon. Baronet knew what a “ destitute 
alien ” was, 1 am bound to say he con- 
fused the object before the House. He 
referred to the case of the Poles and other 
political refugees. 

*Str CHARLES DILKE : In the cases 
I mentioned they came in as destitute 
aliens. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT : They 
were highly educated men, men of 
high position who had been rich, but had 
fallen on evil times and had been made 
paupers by the political action of the 
country from which they came. We 
sympathise with them and the persecution 
they endured. But that is not the class 
of destitute aliens in this country now, 
and these people are not coming because 
of political opinion ; there is no wave of 
political refugees; we do not get the 
bona fide refugees. Why do we object 
to these men? Because we think 
they are inflicting a serious injury 
on the artizans of this country. And 
why do we fear such an injury? For 
this reason : they come here so poor that 
they go to work fer less wages than the 
working classes ought to have; that, is 
the sole ground of complaint. This is 
a working classes question. The right 
hon. Baronet says it is a Trades Union 
question. Ido not know anybody who 
objects to their coming in more than the 
Trades Unions, because they come in 
and undersell the labour market. The 
Prime Minister said that nobody should 
come into this country destitute. I under- 
stood him to say that if a man came in 
with nothing on he was not destitute 
because he had a capacity for work ; and 
he said that capacity of work prevented 
him from being destitute. I do not deny 
the capacity for work, but the evil is this : 
they come in here so poor, so ill-clad, so 
hungry, with so little in their pocket 
that they are glad to work at the lowest 
possible wage. That is the evil they 
inflict on the working classes of this 
country. I have no doubt it might be 
difficult to stop them, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister rather 
complained that no suggestion had been 
made by my right hon. Friend as to what 
was to be done. I suppose it is a very 
responsible thing to make a suggestion, 
but I would venture to make a very 
slight suggestion which I think might be 
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carried out in some degree. What is 
wanted is that the Government of this 
country should have the same power 
as other Governments to deal with 

ple coming into the country. 
Tt is not necessary that the power should 
be exercised ; it would only have to 
be exercised when the want arose. 
Let me refer to one matter. Some 
hon. Members say that the evil is 
diminishing because last year their 
number was less than the year before. 
Why was that so? Because of the 
cholera scare. There is no doubt that 
the Sanitary Authorities, when there is 
a scare, have power to stop this kind of 
immigration. Why not extend that 
power to other things besides cholera ? 
Why not give the same powers as are 
given in an emergency ? I can under- 
stand that at Dover or Folkestone there 
would be a great outcry if the officials 
had not the power of stopping immigra- 
tion. There are, however, the Ports of 
London, of Grimsby, of Hull, and of 
Liverpool. I may say that we have 
recently found out that there is such a 
broad distinction between those desti- 


tute aliens and the ordinary travellers 


who come from the Continent that no 
mistake is made. And what we press 
upon the Government is this : Another 
Committee has been suggested. Surely 
a Committee in this case is nothing but 
delay ; and what we are afraid of is this. 
There are but few matters in Her 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne 
which will not take up an enormous 
amount of time ; and if this subject is to 
be dealt with by means of a Committee, 
on which there shall be men of both 
Parties, we shall not have the Report 
for perhaps six months, and it will be 
a year before that is followed by 
legislation. Therefore, what we want is 
immediate action, because this year the 
state of things is very different from 
what it was last year. We see all over 
the world this question is being con- 
sidered, and especially in that country 
which up to now has been the great 
receptacle for people from all parts of the 
earth—America. America is feeling the 
stress of population — [* No, no !”] — 
they think so there; they are getting 
the most restrictive laws. And if you 
want to know how they are exercising 
them ask the masters of some of the 
great Liners, who will tell you that they 
regard these restrictions as tyrannical. 
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And they are applying for larger powers 
still. Ido not think it for the interest 
of America to shut her gates, but she 
has it in her power todo what she wishes, 
There is the chance that one of those 
gates of emigration will be closed, and 
we are threatened with a great inunda- 
tion of these people from Russia. Russia 
is a despotic country ; they do not take 
two or three Sessions to decide what 
shall be done ; if they have anything to 
do they do it at once; and an order may 
issue at any time sending hundreds 
and thousands of these people from 
their part of the Continent of Europe. 
No other country will receive them except 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and if they 
come here it will be to the detriment of 
the great body of the working classes. 
That is why we have thought that ac- 
tion should be taken immediately. If 
we have a Committee is it possible there 
should be legislation this next Session ? 
Probably it would not report until next 
Session, and nothing could be done until 
next year or the year after. What we 
say is that all we want is to give powers 
to those who are responsible on that 
basis to prevent what would be a great 
evil coming to this country. Of course, 
on both sides of the House there are 
some who see the evil, and I have no 
doubt my hon. Friend the Member for 
Whitechapel will repeat the munificence 
of the Jewish nation. We do not deny 
that; but there is one point I should 
like to call attention to. The money 
that is given away, though belonging to 
rich members of the Jewish community, 
is made in this country and is this 
country’s money; and if it is given to 
these Jews the others do not get the 
benefit of it. We had recently a long 
inquiry into the action of General 
Booth, and it turaed out that the regular 
charities had sunk by an amount almost 
equal to that represented by the General’s 
fund. We must recollect that the chari- 
table fund of this country is more or less 
a fixed quantity. Let us give the greatest 
scope for the generosity of the Jewish 
community, and all credit to them for 
preventing their poor from coming on the 
rates. That is not tobe complained of, but 
that is not tae point; the point is that 
they are here at work at low wages— 
wages which are below the average rate 
of wages. We expect now that the evil 
will increase very much ; and, therefore, 
I do not think the appointment of a 
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Committee will meet the case. I hope 
before this Debate is closed some right 
hon. Gentleman from the Government 
Bench will undertake to facilitate the 
passing of a Bill the provisions of which 
shall be agreed upon by both Parties, 
giving power in times of emergency to 
pevent the destitute aliens from coming 
to our land. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am sorry to have to stand 
between the House and hon. Members 
who wish to speak on this subject, but, 
having regard to the fact that the De- 
bate has now been going on for several 
hours, and that we are sitting on a Satur- 
day when we should have a holiday, I 
shall detain the House only for a very 
short time. I should be very glad to 
leave the matter where my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister left it, were it 
not for the plea of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that immediate legislation 
is necessary and that a Committee would 
cause delay. The late Government, 
when asked to legislate on this matter, 
said they had not sufficient knowledge. 
What additional knowledge have you 


now that induces you to demand legisla- 


tion at once? On the. Ist of April of 
iast Session the Leader of the House 
said, in reply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the Government were not of 
opinion that anything had occurred which 
would justify the introduction of such a 
Bill as the right hon. Gentleman had 
suggested. It was then said the Home 
Secretary would bring in a Bill, and he 
was addressed on the point. What was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer when 
he was asked by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the 30th May whether the 
Government proposed to fulfil the under- 
taking they gave with regard to the in- 
troduction of a Bill on the immigration of 
destitute aliens ? He said— 

“T am not able to say precisely! The 
question is under the active consideration of the 
Government ; but it is thought necessary to in- 
stitute inquiries, not only at home, but abroad, 
before our proposals can be given definite 
shape.” 

On the 26th June following the Home 
Secretary was again questioned on the 
subject, and he said he could not possibly 
name a day for the introduction of a Bill. 
That was the position of the question in 
the last Parliament. 
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not. strange that after receiving these 
answers the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site should make a demand on us on the 
Queen’s Speech that we should at once 
introduce legislation in this House. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Six 
months after. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: But the right 
hon. Gentleman might have given us 
time to consider before he brought on 
this Amendment. When I came into 
Office I knew this question would be 
raised. I knew that the consideration 
extended to our predecessors in Office 
would not be extended to us by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and so I at 
once introduced this question. I made 
inquiries if any Bill existed. My right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary also 
made inquiries, but there was not a ves- 
tige or a scrap of a Bill left behind by 
the late Government. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Haliam) : I have seen the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman would let us see it. The 
late Government were to bring in a Bill. 
But it is one thing to promise a Bill and 
another thing to draft it. There is 
nothing that requires more circumspec- 
tion than legislation on this question, 
The right hon. Gentleman says we might 
bring in a Bill conferring powers, but that 
we need not exercise those powers. But 
if we passed the Bill, another Government 
might put the powers into operation. The 
American Government had got increased 
powers ; but they did not practically act 
upon these powers. The increase in our 
alien population had come almost entirely 
from the influx of the poor Russian Jews. 
My hon. Friend (Sir Julian Goldsmid), 
who spoke on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munity, said there were not more than 
120,000 of these aliens in this country. 
Well, I want to teil the House why there 
ought to be some further inquiries on 
that matter. As a Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, I sat for 
two years on the section which dealt 
with’ the textile and clothing trades. 
We sent out 8,000 or 10,000 circulars 
inquiring how these trades had been 
affected by immigration, and on next 
Thursday the Commission will meet to 
consider its Report. We examined many 
working men with respect to the in- 
fluence of this Jewish immigration, and 
I must say that nothing could be more 
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generous and more honourable than the 
answers they invariably give. Even 
those most strong in their complaints of 
this immigration said they did not wish 
to hinder religious or political refugees 
from obtaining employment. Every man 
of them expressed that opinion without 
exception. The hon. Member for South 
West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) gave evi- 
dence. He was very strong for some 
measure; but when the question was 
put to him, would he prevent political 
refugees from coming into the country ? 
he said, “Certainly not”—or persons 
who left their country because of religious 
persecution ? and again the hon. Gentle- 
man replied, “Certainly not.” If these 
are excluded, what is there left to be 
dealt with? Nothing can exceed in 
horror the persecutions to which the 
Jews are exposed. Even women are 
obliged to change their faith or to accept 
certificates that they are prostitutes. I 
am quite sure the working classes of this 
country would never demand that our 
shores and our workshops should be 
closed to people flying from a persecu- 
tion of this kind. A lady sub-Commis- 
sioner is at present engaged in making 


inquiries into the effects of this immigra- 
tion upon the employment of English 


workpeople. We have got the Census, 
and it makes a remarkable revelation on 
this subject. The Returns of the late 
Census shows that many of these immi- 
grants made England rather a halting- 
place than a resting-place; they come 
here in large numbers, but they also go 
away in large numbers. They assist 
each other in the most handsome way. 
No kindness could exceed the kindness 
of Jews to Jews. I only wish Christians 
were half as good to their own people. 
One illustration of their kindness and 
goodness is afforded by the Jews Free 
School in the City, which is the largest 
school in Her Majesty’s dominions ; nor 
is there any school in which better in- 
struction is given or scholars made more 
rapid progress. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the children were foreign born; and 
many of them are destitute and 
dependent upon kindness and charity. 
But to return to the Census Returns. 
France has 1,250,000 of her inhabitants 
foreign born. How many have we? 
Something about 200,000. On the night 
of the Census the number of foreign- 
born persons in England. and Wales, 
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rich and poor, whether remaining here or 
passing through, and including Americans, 
was under 200,000. The number of 
European foreigners was 168,719, and of 
these 87,448 were in London. Under 
these circumstances, and considering the 
fact that within the last ten years we had 
sent 1,100,000 British and Irish emi- 
grants to the United States, it is worth 
consideration what may be the effect of 
any restrictive legislation on our part. 
No doubt there is in this country a good 
deal of cruelty amounting to white 
slavery, in which poor children are sold ; 
and we ought to do what we can to put 
it down. There may be restrictive 
legislation in the United States, but Mr. 
Arnold White’s book showed that it is 
only put into force against immigrants 
of exceptional poverty or physical 
debility. The number of Russo-Polish 
immigrants received by*the United 
States in the last 10 years was 422,664. 
Even Mr. Arnold White, who is one of 
the strongest advocates of restriction, 
says in his latest book on the subject 
that further inquiry is needed, because 
the House of Commons Committee had 
touched only the fringe of the subject, 
while the Lords Committee on Sweatin 
ended in a wrangle on the Jewish 
question, whick had nething to do with 
the matter. I say we want further 
information on this question. I felt that 
so strongly that when I went to the 
Board of Trade Office I took up the 
question and got all the information 
possible. But I did not stop there. I 
felt the matter was urgent and important, 
and so went and constituted the Labour 
Department, and put in the forefront of 
its programme inquiries as to the 
economic effect of foreign immigration. 
A gentleman who is well known with 
regard to the labour question is going to 
the United States in order to make a 
special Report on this question. If the 
right hon. Gentleman likes to move for a 
Committee all the information shall be 
laid before it; but we must have full 
knowledge and careful deliberation before 
we place ourselves in so dangerous a 
position as that which the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes us to take up. 

Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.) said that, as he represented a con- 
stituency in which this was a burning 
question, he thought it necessary that he 
should speak upon it. He rose for the 
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urpose of supporting the Motion of his 
right hon, F a the Member for the 
Thanet Division. His Motion was clear 
and definite and precise. The Leader of 
the House, who was the ablest man of 
his craft who ever sat in the House, had 
urged that this was a case for the 
appoiatment of a Committee. They had 
had. two Committees, which had sat for 
a very long time, and the result of their 
deliberations had been embodied in a Bill. 
That being the case, it seemed to him 
there was no further necessity for resort- 
ing to these dilatory tactics. Why was 
the Committee to be appointed? They 
were told by the Prime Minister it was 
to be appointed for several reasons. In 
the first place, he wanted a definition of 
“what was a destitute alien.” The defini- 
tion was already contained in the Statute 
Book of the United States, though they 
need not go to that authority, for the 
definition had been already made on most 
sensible lines by the Jewish Committees 
in London and in Manchester. In Man- 
chester and Salford the Jewish Com- 
mittee had, with a prudence and wisdom 
which did them every honour, refused to 
assist these poor Jews who came into 


this country until they had been resi- 
dent in the country six months, in order 
that there should not be a continual bait 
and temptation held out to these poor 


men to come. He was told the same 
regulation applied in London; so what 
they had to do was simply to support 
those wise and prudent men constituting 
the Jewest Committees in those two 
communities in making such a restric- 
tion by law as should prevent poor Jews 
from being tempted tocome to this country. 
Another reason that was held out by the 
right hon. Gentleman was that a country 
which was exporting commodities ought 
not at the same time to prevent importa- 
tion of commodities. That seemed to 
him a singularly inconsequential conten- 
tion. A country which was exporting 
pauper labour was exporting it because 
it was too congested, and it was surely 
playing with logic to say that such a 
community was not right in preventing 
that congestion by the importation of 
foreign labour at the same time to 
compete in its markets. They were 
further told that what this Committee 
was to inquire into was not the fact that 
a large number of poor men who had 
come from Poland had displaced English 
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workmen in several departments of trade 
in the East of London, and in Salford 
and Manchester, but to get statistics of 
the number of Englishmen who had been 
thrown upon the rates in consequence of 
the importation of those poor people. 
That was an impossible class of statistics 
for them to obtain under any cireum- 
stances, and yet that was the main reason 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
based his claim for delay and for more 
information on this matter. It was, no 
doubt, true that those poor Jews especially 
who came to this country were not 
directly chargeable to the rates. The 
Jewish community itself supported them, 
but it was forgotten that by that very 
support a bonus was offerred to those 
very people which had enabled them to 
work at lower wages, and in that way to 
compete unfairly with the rest of the 
community. He spoke with some know- 
ledge, at all events of the artisans in one 
of the towns in Lancashire, when he said 
that it was a serious matter, for unless they 
restrained in some way the importation of 
this labour into already congested com- 
munities they would have in the lower parts 
of the towns presently a strong and bitter 
feeling, such as already existed in one or 
two Continental capitals, against the Jews, 
which was the last thing one wanted to 
see. It was a mistaken view altogether 
to suppose that in what they were press- 
ing they were not acting in the real 
interests of the Jewish community itself 
in this country. They themselves had 
initiated measures for the ‘exclusion of 
these poor people, unless they could sup- 
port their families for six months after 
their arrival, That was the case in 
Manchester, he believed, and other places, 
and all that this House was asked to do 
was not to do a grave injustice to a class 
of men with whom they had sympathy, 
but simply: to carry out a policy which 
had been already found to be beneficial 
by their own best friends and richest 
supporters. 


Six J. GOLDSMID: That is not so, 
The hon. Member is absolutely wrong. 

Sir H. HOWORTH said, he had a 
jong conference last week with some 
members of the Jewish Committee in 
Manchester. ‘ 

Sir J. GOLDSMID : 
ber said in London also. 


Gracious Speech. 
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We have no 


such rule in London, 
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Sir H. HOWORTH said he would 
confine himself to his own district. There 
ought to be such a rule in London. It 
seemed to him to have been an exceed- 
ingly prudent thing for the welfare of the 
Jews in the congested state of the labour 
market of this country. A good deal had 
been said about the tyranny which had 
driven these men to our shores. “They 
all sympathised with them, but what was 
the remedy? The remedy was not to 
hold out an inducement to these men to 
exist in poverty, and by and by squeeze 
out our working men, but to make such 
representations as would be listened to 
in the proper quarter. It was distinetly 
« question in which they were the victims 
of a policy which ought to be distinetly 
reprobated in the proper quarter, instead 
of having a remedy applied which was no 
remedy at all, From all sides in the 
crowded towns of the North, where there 
were large masses of unemployed at this 
moment, representations were coming to 
them that this particular policy wasa policy 
which would be presently insisted upon. 
It was pressed upon them in all directions 
by those who knew the facts, because 
they knew the pinch of the shoe. For 
these reasons, it seemed to him that this 
question was one which was distinctly 
ripe for legislation. The issue before the 
House at this moment was one concerning 
which there was a considerable amount 
of strong feeling among those whom he 
represented, and he felt that that being so 
they should, at all hazards, press it and 
see what the real feeling of the House 
was upon it. 

Baron F.J. pz ROTHSCHILD(Bucks, 
Aylesbury) said, that hon. Members 
on his side of the House, headed by the 
Prime Minister, had spoken on this 
subject so comprehensively, that it seemed 
to him he could hardly add anything to 
what they had contributed to the Debate. 
Still, he must say that other speeches had 
been made which might have obscured 
the intelligence of some hon. Members, 
and which had not been heard at any rate 
by some of them. It seemed to him 
that the upshot of the discussion was this. 
The right hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment, and those who shared 
his views, had put forth certain state- 
ments based on no figures. Those state- 
ments had been answered by right hon. 
Gentlemen in speeches which were based 
on figures, He hoped the House when it 
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divided would give a majority to the 
Government to enable it to conduct the 
inquiry, and he hoped that inquiry would 
be of the most comprehensive kind. He 
would like it to be extended te every 
trade to which it was stated these pauper 
immigrants belonged. He should vote 
for the inquiry, because he was convinced 
it would prove to the right hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment, and to 
those who shared his views, that their 
fears were unfounded. He would venture 
tosay, withall due respect to his right hon. 
Friend opposite, that however able and 
elaborate his speech might have been, 
it to a certain extent was only a 
cry for popularity. There was no 
doubt that owing to the immigration 
of pauper aliens a few years ago the 
trades in this country had suffered. He 
believed that the boot-making and tailor- 
ing trades to a certain extent had been 
affected ; but they had heard, on the 
best authority—he, for one, knew it as a 
fact—that the work in the boot-making 
and tailoring trades, in which these aliens 
had been and were now engaged, was not 
of a competitive nature. It was of a 
different nature, for the tailors and boot- 
makers of foreign origin made clothes 
and boots of a different type to those 
made by English workmen, and he 
believed they were made chiefly for 
exportation ; consequently, that class of 
work, to a great extent, did not affect 
native work. He represented the town 
of Chesham, among others, in his con- 
stituency. That town lived entirely by 
the boot-making trade, and he ventured 
to assert that there was not one single 
alien immigrant at present there. If 
there had been he should have been the 
very first to hear of it. They had heard 
that these immigrants had to a great 
extent displaced the native trade. They 
had had from his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade figures 
which indicated that for every one 
immigrant to this country there were 10 
or 20, if not more, emigrants from this 
country. He would like to know, if 20 
men left this country, how could they be 
replaced by one man? If 20 immigrants 
arrived and 20 emigrants went out, he 
eould understand it. He must be allowed 
to impress again and again on the House 
what had been already stated by other 
speakers, that immigration to this country, 
serious as it might have been some years 
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ago, had diminished, and was diminishing, 
so far as the immigration from Russia 
was concerned, owing to the efforts of 
his co-religionists to deter immigrants 
from coming to this country. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, patriotic as he 
was, he would like to see this immigra- 
tion stopped, but he could not help feeling 
an interest in, and sympathy with, these 
poor immigrants, sent here by the most 
cruel and abominable persecution which 
had ever been seen in Europe since the 
Dark Ages. Twenty-five years ago, 
during the lifetime of the late Emperor, 
he travelled all over Russia, from St. 
Petersburg to the Crimea, and he came 
into contact with both the native Russians 
and the Jews who had settled in the 
various parts of the Empire, and through- 
out that long journey he only met with 
goodwill on the part of the native Chris- 
tian towards the native Jewish population. 
There were absolutely no signs of any 
hostility on the part of the native popula- 
tions. This persecution was one that 
had been entirely brought about, fostered, 
and continued by a tyrannical and 
persecuting Government. He was con- 
vinced that, after a short time, the 
native peasantry would have the same 
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feeling of sympathy towards these 
wretched Jews who were now being 
persecuted. He might be allowed to 


quote one instance out of many that he 
could give of this persecution, Only a 
few days ago there was a person living 
in St. Petersburg who was expelled after 
two hours notice, not only from St. 
Petersburg, but from Russia, simply 
because she had not been born in St. 
Petersburg itself. She became a ruined 
woman. Now, he would ask hon. 
Members of this House if they would 
shut their ears and steel their hearts to 
those who were in the position of this 
unfortunate widow ? Would this country, 
in the most enlightened years of the end 
of the century, close its doors to the 
members of a race who were persecuted 
in a most cruel manner, and who, more- 
over, only came to this country as a 
halting place and temporary refuge on 
their way to a permanent home across 
the ocean ? 

*Mr. S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, the alien question 
was of great importance to his constitu- 
ents, therefore he thought it his duty to 
saya few words on the subject. He 
believed that Whitechapel, which in- 
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cluded Spitalfields and Mile End New 
Town, was the only constituency in the 
United - Kingdom which was _ very 
seriously affected by foreign immigration, 
yet no. expression of opinion on this 
Amendment had reached him from any 
section of his constituents. They must 
be very patient or long-suffering, 
possibly, now that the arrivals had fallen 
off, adverse opinions had become in 
some degree modified. It was evident 
that the agitation which prompted this 
Motion arose from the fact that religious 
persecution in Russia compelled many 
who were not members of the Russian 
Church to leave that benighted country. 
Some Protestants and Roman Catholies 
had been forced out, but the majority of 
those who reached our shores were 
Russian or Polish Jews, of whom he had 
a very extensive knowledge. He saw 
many thousands of them near the 
Russian frontier at Brody in 1882, when 
they had just escaped into Austrian 
territory, after they had been robbed, in 
many cases even of their clothes, by the 
professed protectors of property, the 
Russian soldiers. He went to Brody and 
Lemberg on behalf of the Mansion 
House Russian Jews Committee to found 
an Emigration Society, which sent thou- 
sands of those unfortunate creatures 
direct to Americas They thus avoided 
their settling in this crowded country. 
In 1884 he saw many of them breathing 
the free air of America when, with three 
friends, he visited the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Colonies which they helped to 
found in the far West, at least one of 
which was a brilliant success. In 1886 
he visited Jews of all classes in various 
Polish and Russian cities, when he, a 
Member of this House, was expelled from 
Moscow solely on account of his faith, 
He had not applied to the Foreign Office 
to claim redress for the insult offered to 
him and indirectly to the House, because 
the Jews of Moscow entreated him not 
to do so, as the officials were at that time 
not actively unfavourable to them. Since 
1886 he had been in constant communi- 
cation with the foreigners in his own 
constituency, and he could testify that, 
as a rule, they were fairly intelligent, 
exceedingly industrious, and extremely 
sober, and their faults were those which 
they would expect to find in a perse- 
cuted and a hunted people. He said that 
the alien immigrants, though often peor, 
could not be called paupers, because they 
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did not come upon the rates. It was 
asserted that they pauperised natives. 
Now it was a remarkable fact that 
pauperism during the last 10 years 
had been steadily decreasing until 
quite recently; and what was a 
stil! more remarkable fact, accord- 
ing to Mr. Charles Booth, in his work, on 
London poverty, they would not find 
the deepest poverty in Whitechapel, where 
the foreigners were most numerous, but in 
Southwark and Bermondsey, where they 
were least numerous. He quite believed 
the supporters of the Motion were not 
actuated by religious motives or preju- 
dice, but were anxious to protect native 
workmen from excessive and unfair com- 
petition. There were toomany foreigners 
in Whitechapel, though it was fair to say 
that Superintendent Arnold, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee to which re- 
ference had been made, stated that these 
foreigners had dislodged many of the 
criminal classes, and rendered peaceable 
streets which were dangerous before. 
Notwithstanding, they added greatly to 
the distress in certain districts when they 
became too numerous for their own 
well-being or that of the native 
workmen. He should, therefore, wel- 
come any wise measure for emi- 
gration or migration, or for diverting 
the stream from this country should it be 
found necessary. All the influential 
members of his community were con- 
tinuously exerting every effort in those 
directions with fair success. The absurd 
exaggerations as to the number of immi- 
grants, which were circulated during the 
last two or three years, arose from the 
fact that this country was the cheapest 
route to America, and was the halting 
place for those who, having no through 
tickets, eventually emigrated Westward. 
This crowded country, where every in- 
dustry was filled to overflowing, had no 
attraction for foreign settlers, who could, 
and did, go elsewhere. He had the 
Official Returns from the six Jewish Burial 
Societies in London. The total burials in 
1892 were 1,615, which, at the low death- 
rate of 20 per 1,000, gave 80,750 English 
and foreign Jews, rich and poor, of 
whom about 28,000 souls were in 
needy circumstances. That was an 
extreme estimate. If a Govern- 
ment Inquiry were instituted he should 
be able to place facts before them which 
would show that, at the present time, 
there was no need for restrictive legisla- 
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tion which might cause reprisals. He 
would, however, leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, who, while 
safeguarding national interests, would take 
a broad and statesmanlike view of the 
situation. They all knew that England’s 
greatest attribute was not her wealth, 
not her commerce, but her wide sympathy 
with suffering humanity. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
regarded the Amendment merely as a 
desire for the House to express its 
opinion upon a non-political question. 
He was not going into the matter about 
the Jews. He thought the whole issue 
had been prejudiced owing to the Jews 
being introduced into the question, He 
regarded the question as a trade ques- 
tion, and not as a religious one. It 
was a matter of perfect indifference to 
him whether these aliens arrived on our 
coasts with a copy of the Koran, the 
Talmud, or the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Established Church in his pocket. 
For his part, he considered their. room 
was better than their company. The 
reason he had risen was because this 
matter seriously concerned his own con- 
stituents. The House had heard that these 
pauper aliens immediately took to either 
tailoring or shoemaking. They did that 
for the simple reason that in both trades 
the work could be done at home, and 
consequently the Trades Unions were 
not able te see that a fair price was paid 
for their labour. He must trouble the 
House with an extract from a_ letter 
written to him by the Secretary to the 
Shoemakers’ Trade Union. He says— 

“These aliens have been landing in large 
numbers during the last eight years, and they 
all flock into the tailoring and shoemaking and 
kindred trades, where the work is done at the 
homes. They work 17 to 20 hours, sleep in 
gangs like pigs, and work at any price. In fact, 
it has cost us thousands and thousands of 
pounds to try and maintain wages against their 
repeated offers to do it for less. What is the 
result? Last winter thousands of Englishmen 
were walking about starving, whilst these men 
had the work. Now that the East End is full 
of them, they are spreading into the provinces. 
I will iliustrate what they have done for us at 
Manchester. Five years ago, we put in a state- 
ment to the whole of the employers, so that all 
paid alike for the same classes of work. On that 
statement there are items of 4s. 6d. f r certain 
work. The aliens have taken it at 4s., 3s. 9d., 
3s, 6d., 8s. Until this winter we spent several 
bundred pounds in resisting their taking it at 
2s. 9d. I could multiply this instance by 
hundreds of others. They simply a what 
we do, and unless our men take the work at as 
cheap rates, these people have the work to 
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Our Manchester Secretary has 

‘ved in his house 20 years. When he went not 

in the street, now he is the only 
one who is not an alien. And it is the same 
story at Leeds and elsewhere.” 
He believed those who were anxious for 
the social progress of the country de- 
sired that work should be found for the 
unemployed, and that the standard of 
living should be raised among the arti- 
zans by receiving a fair rate of wages. 
This was impossible so long as these 
aliens were allowed to come in and com- 
pete in this way. It had been suggested 
they should have a Committee. As far 
as he could gather from the President of 
the Board of Trade, his reason for a 
Committee was that. there had already 
been a Committee, and a Committee in 
which several hundreds of witnesses had 
been examined. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
wanted actions instead of Committees, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
went to a Division, he should vote with 
him. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) should like to ask the hon. Member 
the date of the communication he had 
just read, and the name of the writer ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The letter is 
from Mr. Inskip, Secretary to the Trades 
Union, and the date is, I think, three 
days ago. 

Mr. CREMER had an object in asking 
that question, because the constituency he 
represented contained a greater propor- 
tion of shoemakers than that of the right 
hon. Member who had last spoken, and 
during the recent contest no question was 
addressed to him in regard to this ques- 
tion, which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowther) would have them believe 
was a burning question among werking 
men. If the men themselves who were 
immediately concerned, and whose in- 
terests were said to be so vitally affected 
by pauper immigration, had not raised 
their voices or made any complaint during 
the recent Parliamentary Campaign, he 
concluded that they would accept the 
course which the Government had 
indicated. He sat on the Committee 
which inquired into the effect produced 
ondaiy the industrial classes in London, 
Northampton, Leeds, &c., by pauper 
immigration. The evidence laid before 
that Committee was of the loosest possible 
character. There were no reliable statis- 
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tics or information placed before the 
Committee to aid them in arriving at a 
conclusion. They made one recommen- 
dation, which he believed had been acted 
upon—namely, that statistics should be 
afforded to the country and that House, 
but even now the information was 
of an unsatisfactory character, although 
it was more reliable than during the time 
the Committee was sitting. Still, the 
information they had to-day was of such 
an incomplete and misleading character 
that further inquiry was absolutely 
necessary. That inquiry the Government 
were prepared to undertake, and he 
should, therefore, cordially support. the 
Government in the Lobby. 


Question put. 

The House divided :— Ayes 
Noes 234.—(Division List, No. 9.) 

Main Question again proposed. 


119 ; 


APPOINTMENT OF JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough), 
who had the following Notice on the 
Paper :— 

“And this House humbly prays Your 
Majesty to be graciously pleased to exercise 
your right of appointing Justices of the Peace 
in counties without the intervention of Lord 
Lieutenants,” 
said, that at that late hour in the 
day he did not propose to move this 
Amendment, but he must add that he 
would not be satisfied until all classes in 
the country were represented on the 
Bench of Magistrates. The Govern- 
ment had full power to do what he 
desired should be done, and unless they 
exercised their power within a very 
short time he would call attention to . 
the matter in Committee of Supply— 
probably in connection with somebody's 
salary. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty as fol- 
loweth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the Most Gracious Speech which Your Mai 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament, 
—(Mr. Lambert.) 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
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SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty.—(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty.—(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 


MEMBERS AND THEIR SEATS. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) hoped the Speaker would permit 
hon. Members of advanced years to take 
their seats in the House on Monday be- 
fore 12 o’clock. Unless such permission 
were given they were likely to be 
seriously inconvenienced, as there was 
certain to be a great crush at the door of 
the House at the time fixed for open- 
ing it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was endeavouring to impose 
upon him a very invidious task, and one 
which he could not undertake. He 
hoped that there would be nothing in the 
nature of a crush at the door on Monday, 
and trusted that certain seats usually 
oecupied by Members would be 
respected in accordance with the general 
custom of the House. The door would 
be locked on Monday morning and 
only opened at 12 o'clock, and precau- 
tions would be taken to preserve order— 
but he felt satisfied these would not be 
necessary. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
whether the door was to be kept closed 
until 12 o’clock throughout the continu- 
ance of the Debate ? 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said, that 
if the door was not opened until 12 
o’clock on Monday there would be not 


only pressure, but probably some scenes, 
which they would regret. If every 
Member of the House were allowed the 
usual free access to the House on Monday 
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morning all pressure would be avoided. 
The hour fixed for opening the door 
should, at any rate, be changed to 10 
o’clock, when there would not then be 
such an accumulation of Members at the 
door as there would inevitably be at 12. 
He claimed, as a Member, that if he 
came to the House at 10 o'clock he 
should be allowed to take his seat. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, he hoped the 
difficulty referred to by the hon. Member 
for North Mayo would not arise. He 
was committed to the hour of 12, which 
hour appeared to meet with the general 
approval of Members. In the cireum- 
stances, he did not think he could alter 
the hour. He hoped hon. Members 
would co-operate with the authorities to 
preserve order. 


Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) inquired whether chairs would 
be placed on the floor of the House on 
Monday ? Such extra form of accommo- 
dation was provided on a similar historic 
occasion in 1886, and without it a 
considerable number of Members would 
not know where to find places owing to 
the certain crush. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, that he would 
order chairs to be placed on the floor of 
the House if it was generally desired 
that that should be done. He would do 
all in his power to provide accommoda- 
tion for Members of the House. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It may 
be for the convenience of the House that 
I should give notice that in case the 
Debate on the introduction of the Bill to 
amend the provision for the Government 
of Ireland is not terminated on Monday 
evening, I shall move on Tuesday to 
give it precedence on that day. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.) wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 


man whether, if the Debate did not - 


terminate on Tuesday, he would give it 
precedence again on Wednesday ? 


Mr. SPEAKER said, it had been 
resolved that he should leave the Chair 
at the end cf Government business, and 
he now declared the House adjourned. 


House adjourned at a sue after Six 


o’clock till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th February 1893. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND’ 
MARQUESS OF DOWNSHIRE AND LORD 
CASTLEMAINE. 

(Claims to vote for Representative 
Peers for Ireland)—Ordered and Directed, 
That a Certificate be sent by the Clerk 
of the Parliaments to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland, stating that the Lord 
Chancellor of the United Kingdom has 
reported to the House of Lords that the 
right of the Marquess of Downshire and 
the Lord Castlemaine to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of him and the said Lord 
Chancellor; and that the House of 
Lords has ordered such reports to be 
sent to the said Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland : And it is hereby also Ordered, 
That the said Reports of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


ADDRESS. 

The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of Friday the 3rd instant reported ; and 
Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. 


LORD KIMBERLEY’S DOUBLE 
APPOINTMENT. 

“*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord President whether he had 
applied to the Treasury for the salary 
belonging to his office; and he also 
asked the noble Lord, as Secretary of 
State for India, whether as guardian of 
the interests of the Indian taxpayers he 
had remorstrated against the salary of 
the Lord President being provided out of 
Indian taxes. He said that shortly after 
Mr. Gladstone formed his Government 
his principal organ—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say his chief supporter 
in the London Press, perhaps almost his 
only supporter among the principal 
London newspapers—The Daily News, 
made on August 17th last the following 
announcement :— 
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“ Economists will observe that the double ap- 
pointment given to Lord Kimberley ( 
of State for India and Lord President of the 
Council) saves the country from payment of 
the salary attached in the ordinary course of 
things to the functions of President of the 
Council.” 


This was a most unblushing avowal of 
shabby economy—an arrangement which 
was discreditable to the country and to 
the First Lord of the Treasury who has 
made it. It was part of the too prevalent 
system of bribing voters with other 
people’s money. On the following day, 
the 18th August, a letter appeared in The 
Daily News from Mr. 8. Digby, in which 
he wrote— 

“ Will you permit me to respectfully suggest 
for Mr. Gladstone’s consideration that his Lord- 
ship should draw part of his salary from the 
English Exchequer and part from the Indian— 
£2,000 from the former and £3,000 from 
the latter? A saving to the Indian Govern- 
ment of even £2,000 per annum is not to be 
despised in these hard times when the ru 
is down to ls. 2}d. It is sometimes for- 
gotten in England, though never in India, that 
the entire cost of the India Office, £227,985 
(. . . 1821-92), is a charge on Indian Revenues 
... The emoluments of the Secretary of 
State, Under Secretaries, Members of the Coun- 
cil, &c., amount for the last year to £134,070, 
Some of us who are not adherents of the 
National Congress fail to see why, in regard at 
all events to the official Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, India should be treated differently 
from the colonies.” 

To avoid any misapprehension or sus- 
picion of hostility to his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India, he would 
hasten to say that for his part he thought 
the best solution of this untoward cireum- 
stance would be that his noble Friend 
should receive the salaries of both the 
offices which he held, for the following 
reasons : that the duties of both offices 
were very onerous. With Mr. Acland 
in the Education Office and little or no 
restraint exercised over Her Majesty’s 
School Inspectors, the Lord President 
would have a good deal todo. He would 
have to answer questions from the right 
rev. Bench, except the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, whe was alone independent of 
the Education Office. But with a falling 
rupee, Upper Burma unpacified, and 
Lieutenant Governors to restrain, a great 
deal of extra work would fall upon the 
Secretary of State for India, Though 
this would not relieve the Indian Treasury, 
yet it would remove the feeling of indig- 
nation that had been aroused in India by 
the economy practised by a rich country 
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at the expense of a poor one; and it was 
well-known that there were none of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in Office or out of it 
more hardworking than thé Secretary of 
State for India. But if this might not 
be, he must ask his noble Friend the 
question of which he had given notice ; 
and should it be the case that the Secre- 
tary of State for India had not yet 
remonstrated or had failed in his re- 
monstrances, he must ask him to renew 
them and to refuse to allow the President 
of the Council to be provided for out of 
Indian revenue. He had not invented 
the theory that the Secretary of State 
was the guardian or protector of the 
Indian taxpayer. It was one that had 
been laid down by the late Lord Halifax, 
and more than once by the Duke of 
Argyll in a few words which he would 
read. Lord Halifax said, quoting from 
Hansard, on March 14th, 1876— 

“The circumstances of India make it im- 

possible that an independent local Legislature 
should be established in India, but the same 
principle of government is no less applicable 
to India than to the colonies. The colonies are 
able to protect themselves through their own 
Legislatures ; and as the people of India have 
not a domestic Legislature to protect them, I 
have always held it to be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State for India to protect ,their interests 
against any pressure in this country from 
English interests.” 
He remembered hearing the Duke of 
Argyll say that the Secretary of State 
had to carry on an incessant struggle 
with the Horse Guards and other Depart- 
ments to prevent encroachments on the 
Indian Treasury ; and that the Secretary 
of State was the sole guardian of the 
Indian taxpayer. He had not been able 
to find this passage in Hansard, but he had 
found another which would do as well. 
The Duke of Argyll said on July 28th, 
1870, in connection with the Indian 
Financial Statement— 

“ He might remind the House that the Act of 
Parliament specially provided that the Indian 
Revenue should be expended for the purposes of 
India alone, and any expenditure on the British 
Army, not strictly connected with Indian pur- 
poses would be at variance with the Act, 
adverse to the policy of Parliament, and at 
variance also with their duty to the people of 
India.” 

Under these circumstances, he did not 
think that the Secretary of State had any 
choice but to insist, with the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that he should provide 
for the Lord President out of the British 
Exchequer, otherwise the alternative 





Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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would be that his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India would re- 
proach himself for not having kept up to 
the standard laid down by Lord Halifax 
and the Duke of Argyll. It was very 
robable that the attention of the noble 
1 the Secretary of State for India had 
not before been drawn to this matter, and 
very natural that he should not read The 
Daily News, since he would probabl 
pay more attention to those papers which 
attacked Her Majesty’s Government. It 
was also natural that his noble Friend 
should have thought that this was a case 
similar to that of former Prime Ministers 
also holding the seals of the Foreign 
Office ; but there was this difference : that 
both those offices were provided for out 
of the English Exchequer. The Daily 
News had taken credit for what was a 
shabby economy, and the Press of India 
had cried out against the injustice. He 
would read only one short extract from 
The Times of India, an English paper 
published at Bombay, and leaning more 
to the Civil Service than to the people of 
India. That paper on September 16th, 
1892, said— 

“Tf it be true, as alleged, that the whole of 
Lord Kimberley’s salary is to be borne by the 
Indian Government despite the fact that he 
holds a second office also, there is certainly 
ground for complaint, though the relief would 
no doubt be slight enough. The pay of the 
President of the Council is £2,000 ; but although 
the two offices are combined in Lord 
Kimberley’s case, the double office does not 
carry extra salary, so that it would only be just 
if a moiety of two-fifths of Lord Kimberley’s 
pay. were borne by the Home Government. But 
the whole question is one that will need looking 
into in the.near future.” 

He would, in conclusion, move formally 
for any: Papers on the subject. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBervey): My Lords, I will first 
answer the Motion of my noble Friend. 
I am sorry to say there are no Papers 
on this subject. The only paper I am 
aware of dealing with the matter is the 
One my noble Friend referred to in The 
Daily News ; and I am bound to say, 
though he may think it very extra- 
ordinary, I do read The Daiiy News, 
and I read the letter he has referred to. 
And now, my Lords, I must say I am 
exceedingly obliged to my noble Friend 
for the kind way in which he has taken 
up my case, because, as I understand, 
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what he would consider the best arrange- 
ment is that my salary should be aug- 
mented by £2,000 a year. How that 
would benefit the Indian revenues he did 
not explain, because I do not see that 
adding some £2,000 to the £5,000 paid 
by the Indian Treasury would tend to 
relieve the Indian taxpayer. But 
having put that as the best way of 
dealing with the matter, my noble Friend 
made quite another suggestion : that the 
salary should be divided into two parts, 
and he was good enough to furnish an 
estimate of what my services are worth 
as Lord President. It appears that 
comparing the business which falls upon 
the Secretary of State for India, who is 
to some extent responsible for the 
government of that Great Empire, with 
the business of the President of the 
Council, he considers that the proportions 
are as three-fifths to two-fifths. Well, 
I think that is rather an inadequate 
estimate of the work which falls upon 
the Secretary of State for India, and 
the responsibility which that Office entails 
as compared with my duties as President. 
If I had to make an appraisement of the 
proportions, I confess I should be 
puzzled how todoso. But my noble 
Friend apparently forgets that the Presi- 
dent is also a Cabinet Minister, and a 
considerable portion of his salary is given 
him on that account. It is quite clear 
I cannot do double duty as a Cabinet 
Minister, and I cannot, therefore, claim 
any particular portion of the President's 
salary allotted to him:as a Cabinet 
Minister. My noble Friend, perhaps, 
takes the view that the Indian Govern- 
ment should, as it were, lease me to the 
Imperial Government, which should pay 
so much a week to the Government of 
India for the amount of work which 
I may perform in my other capacity. 
Certainly I was rather alarmed at what 
my noble Friend said as to those duties, 
and I hope it does not emanate from any 
confidential information he has received ; 
that is, that I might have to furnish 
answers night after night to the Members 
of the right rev. Bench except the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. If I had 
to estimate the amount to be paid 
to me for that responsible work I 
should be inclined to put it somewhat 
high. But, my Lords, the real point is 
this: What does the Indian taxpayer 
lose by this arrangement ? If it is the 
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case—and I admit this argument might 
be used—tkat the duties I have to per- 
form as President of the Council would 
prevent to that extent my discharging 
the duties of Secretary of State for 
India, then I fully admit that the 
Indian taxpayer would have a right to 
complain. But if I sueceed in adequately 
discharging the duties of Secretary of 
State for India, in what respect can the 
Indian taxpayer be injured ? The salary 
of £5,000, I may tell my noble Friend, is 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and it is my 
duty to perform all the business the 
Secretary of State for India has to per- 
form to the best of my ability. Though 
I should be far better pleased personally, 
I can assure my noble Friend if I had 
not additional work to perform, yet I be- 
lieve I can discharge my duties as 
Secretary of State for India, and even 
answer those Members of the right rev. 
Bench who may address questions to me. 
I have the advantage of having as my 
colleague Mr. Acland, who is a Member 
of the Cabinet; and though that faet 
does not relieve me from responsibility 
as President of the Council, anybody 
who knows what the work is will re- 
cognise that it does lighten my work, 
My Lords, I must say that I think a 
great deal of unnecessary bother has 
been made about really a very small 
matter. The whole question is only as 
to £2,000; and though I am most anxious 
that no pains should be spared to guard 
the Indian Treasury against unfair de- 
mands upon it, there is nothing here 
which, in my opinion, calls for interference 
on my part. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was disappointed with the answer the 
noble Earl had made to the question, 
which was rather in the form of a conun- 
drum—one felt uncertain whether it 
was a single question put to two 
Ministers or two questions addressed to 
one. As Secretary of State for India 
the noble Lord had answered the 
question, but his answer might be attri- 
buted to his having spoken in the third 
capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the English Government. It could 
not be believed for a single moment that 
the noble Earl, as Secretary of State for 
India, would desire that the English 
Government and English taxpayers 
should, by this arrangement for his filling 
two offices, make a clear profit of £2,000 
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‘a year, and that the Indian Government 
rand taxpayers should lose that sum by 
-the arrangement. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : How 

“do they lose it ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
they really lost it because it was quite 
clear the Indian Government should not 
pay whatever salary was attached to the 
other of the two offices, the duties of 
which the noble Earl had to perform. 
Looking at the question from the Indian 
taxpayer’s point of view, which his noble 
Friend had overlooked, they might tell 

“him, “ Year by year the salary of the 
Secretary of State for India is increasing ; 
it is not at all a fixed sum, because that 
salary is not paid in rupees of an even 
standard, but in sovereigns, and we Indian 
taxpayers have to pay more rupees to 
furnish it”; and the same thing, of course, 
applied to the whole expenses of the 
Government. The sum, it was true, was 
not large; but this was a matter of justice 
and equity, and the question was whether 
there was a disposition to deal with the 
Indian taxpayer and the Indian revenues 
in, he would not say a liberal, but a just 
spirit. This was another instance in 
which the French proverb might be 
applied, “That those who are absent 
always get the worst of it.” Complaints 
were continually being made as to the 
manner in which questions connected 
with Indian finances were dealt with by 
the English Government notwithstanding 
the constant remonstrances of the Indian 
Government and of the Governor General 
in Council, that they were determined 
with a view to English and not to Indian 
interests ; and this was another instance of 
the manner in which these questions 
were treated. He would not have thought 
it necessary to address their Lordships on 
this subject were it not that at the pre- 
sent time the Indian revenues were in a 
condition of great and serious embarrass- 
ment, not to say an alarming condition, 
in consequence of the fall in the ex- 
change and the difficuity of meeting the 
gold debt in this country ; and one of the 
great burdens of the Indian Government 
was the payment of the whole expenses 
of the India Office and of the Secretary 
of State’s salary in this country. He 


would ask the Marquess of Ripon, who 
had filled the office of Viceroy of India, 
and was now Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether the colonies paid his 
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salary; and, if not, the reason why the 
Indian taxpayer should pay that of the 
Secretary of State for India ? And, also, 
the further question whether the colonies 
paid the £80,000 or £100,000 a year 
expenses of the Colonial Office? Or 
whether they made any contribution in 
either ease ? He asked the Lord Presi- 
dent and Secretary for India who paid 
the expenses of the India Office, and the 
reason why the British taxpayer and 
British Government paid the whole of 
the expenses of the Colonial Office if the 
Indian taxpayer had to pay the entire 
cost of the India Office ? He would not 
go further into this very important ques- 
tion of the distribution of the expenses 
of the Home Government now paid 


by the revenues of India; but with 
regard to the question of the ex- 
penses of the Army touched upon 


by the noble Lord oppesite (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley), his noble Friend 
the Marquess of Ripon knew very well that 
Government after Government, in India, 
and Viceroys and Members of their 
Councils had represented to the English 
Government the inequitable nature of the 
charges paid out of the Indian revenues 
for the home administration of the Indian 
Army. The noble Marquess had himself ° 
made that representation as strongly as 
every other Viceroy of India. In this 
time of grave difficulty, if not danger, to 
Indian finances—danger and difficulty 
not in any way depending upon the 
general condition of the finances of India, 
but entirely upon the fall in the value of 
the rupege—these heavy burdens became 
of immense importance, and he would ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
considered whether any, and what, relief 
could be given to the Indian revenues by 
a determined effort on their part to reduce 
the home expenses which were now borne 
outofthem? Although this question was 
a small one, it created considerable interest 
in India, which was always watching to 
see whether Indian claims were dealt 
with equitably by the Government of 
this country. He was bound to say the 
noble Earl’s answer had not satisfied 
him that this matter had been treated 
equitably. Like others, no doubt, who 
had been under the harrow of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he might 
say, “Sufferance has been the badge of 
all our tribe,” when they bad had to deal 
with even the smallest charge upon the 
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English taxpayer, and he would not, 
therefore, quarrel with his noble Friend 
who, doubtless, had done his best. Still 
he was sorry he had failed, and hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider not only this small charge, but the 
far larger question of the reduction of the 
Home charges of the Government of 
India now paid from Indian revenues. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) : My Lords, my noble Friend who 
has just sat down has wandered con- 
siderably from the minor point raised by 
the question of my noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley). He has 
raised a question of great magnitude, 
which I think it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient to attempt to discuss upon an 
occasion of this kind. That question, I 
admit with him, is one requiring great 
consideration, especially at the present 
time; but I can assure him it is the desire 
of Her Majesty’s Government to do 
everything they can to reduce any ex- 
penditure which now presses upon India. 
My voble Friend knows very well,in regard 
to the loss in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion in value of the rupee, that a Com- 
mittee is sitting upon that subject to see 
whether, by any Government measures 
or by legislation, it can be dealt with. 

Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
should like to ask the noble Marquess 
whether the question of Home charges is 
referred to the Committee ? 

THe Margvess or RIPON: Cer- 
tainty not. I entirely admit that, 
like my noble Friend, when I was 
in India I ased to grumble at these Home 
charges, and desire that they should be 
reduced. My noble Friend knows that 
is no new question. He talked 
about the increased salary of my noble 
Friend the Lord President, but 
that, I think, is not a fair way of 
putting the question. No doubt India 
has to transmit more money for the 
home charges at the present time than 
she did when the rupee was at 2s., but 
that does not mean that the home 
eharges have really increased in amount, 
but only that—to the great loss and 
injury, I admit, of India—she has now to 
transmit larger sums to meet them. My 
noble Friend the Secretary of State is as 
well aware of these difficulties as anybody, 
and they occupy, I am sure, a large share 
of his attention. I quite admit they are 
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difficulties of a serious kind. M 
noble Friend, Lord Northbrook, used 
strong language with respect to 
the present state of the finances of 
India which I hope is not altogether 
justified to the full extent to which he 
went ; but noone can doubt that this heavy 
drain on the revenues of India ought 
to be relieved as far as possible; 
and there is just ground, I think, for 
giving to India every consideration in 
respect of the Home charges. But 
really, my Lords, when we consider large 
questions of this kind, is there any 
connection between them and the ex- 
ceedingly minute point raised by the 
noble Lord opposite ? I cannot admit 
for a moment that the taxpayer of India 
loses, because my noble Friend does not 
draw £2,000 a year from the English 
Revenue in respect of the other office he 
fills. In accordance with custom and 
practice in these cases, he does not draw 
salary for the two offices. He draws 
salary as Secretary of State for India, 
and I am sure it will not be disputed 
that he gives to the duties of that 
office the fullest attention which the 
people of India can require. My 
noble Friend speaks of the arrangement 
which has been made in respect of the 
colonies. No doubt it is quite true that 
the whole expense of the Colonial Office 
is borne by the English taxpayer and 
not by contributions from the colonies ; 
but my noble Friend knows very well 
that that has been the practice time out of 
mind, whereas the practice with regard 
to India has always been precisely the 
opposite. There has been no change 
whatever introduced into that practice 
of late years, and I confess I should 
think it very inadvisable that we should 
embark at this moment without notice 
upon so large and serious a question as 
the discussion of the present condition 
of Indian finance or the mode in which 
the difficulties of that finance should be 
relieved. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not think the matter is 
quite so small as my noble Friend 
represents. Of course, £2,000 a year is 
not a matter of great importance either 
to the English or Indian Exchequer, 
but it does represent a new de- 
parture of principle. The noble 
Lord appealed with great emphasis 
to the existing practice, but this is 
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an absolutely new departure from any 
practice which has existed before. It is 
entirely a new departure. The question 
is, whether you have a right to use an 
officer paid by the Indian Treasury to 
do English work? That is the question. 
It has not been an unknown practice in 
other countries or in other ages. Ap- 

intments used to be made in the 
Middle Ages in commendam, as when 
the Pope appointed persons to good fat 
English Abbeys. That is exactly a pre- 
cedent for the proceeding which has beev 
adopted by the noble Lord opposite. 
Now, I want him to consider, supposing 
he was dealing with some community 
less distant and less patient than the 
Indian, how such an arrangement would 
becriticised. Supposing, for instance, the 
Governorship of the Isle of Man were 
given in the same way to some Minister 
whose salary it was desired to clear off 
the English Estimates, or that he was 
made Chairman of the London County 
Council. Supposing, again, the Home 
Secretary were to have no salary at all, 
but should always be Chairman of the 
London County Council. I think this 
practice will necessarily grow, and I 
venture to commend that consideration 
to the noble Lord in reference to the 
payment of salaries to Members of the 
Indian Council. I think there are four 
Under Secretaries in the House of Com- 
mons, and I do not see why they should 
not all be appointed Secretaries to the 
Indian Council. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY : They 
could not sit in Parliament. 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY: 
Of course, that is a trifle which would 
have to be altered. But all those are 
ways of saving the English Estimates, 
which no doubt might seem very smart 
and very ingenious to the persons who 
arrange the figures at the English 
Treasury, but would not be so satis- 
factory on the other side of the water. 
You must not measure a financial injury 
by the number of thousand pounds in- 
volved. If people feel that their money 
is being taken from them, it matters very 
little whether it figures as thousands or 
tens of thousands. I regret the arrange- 
ment very much. I cannot see any 
reason for it. I am sure the services 
which the noble Lord renders are amply 
worth £2,000 additional a year, and it 
would entirely solve the question if he 
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had an English as well as an India 
salary. 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, one point had been forgotten. The 
noble Earl had stated to the House that 
a division of the salary paid into two- 
fifths and three-fifths would not be in 
proportion to the duties he performed in 
his two offices. No doubt the duties of 
Secretary of State for India were far 
more important than those of Lord 
President of the Council, but that did not 
comprise the whole question. Wear and 
tear had to be considered; and however 
robust the noble Earl might be, it was by 
no means the same thing to him, after 
being occupied in reading long Indian 
Despatches, to be exposed night after 
night to be baited with questions iv his 
other capacity in this House. The Lord 
President had already been up three times 
to the Secretary of State’s onc, and that 
was likely to continue. On this occasion 
the noble Earl's reply might be regarded 
as a joint affair, but he would keep an 
account of the noble Earl’s appearances 
in both capacities in -case no alteration 
were made. 


MR. JUSTICE MATHEW’S APPOINTMENT 
AS_ COMMISSIONER IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON asked the 
Lord Chancellor by whose authority a 
Judge of the Superior Courts in England 
could be relieved of his judicial duties in 
order to undertake non-judicial duties in 
Ireland ; whether during his absence he 
continued to draw the salary assigned to 
him by Parliament for the performance 
of his judicial duties in England ; and 
out of what funds the expenses of the 
Commission presided over by Mr. Justice 
Mathew would be defrayed? In putting 
the question he wished to disclaim any 
intention of discussing the objects of the 
Commission over which Mr. Justice 
Mathew had presided, or the manner in 
which those objects were pursued. The 
Commission had not yet reported; or, if 
it had, the Papers were not before the 
House. When they were produced it 
would be time to criticise them. He did 
not deny that Parliament had full power 
to detach Judges from their judicial fune- 
tions and charge them with other duties. 
That was done in the case of the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Act. A still 





























more recent instance was the Commission 
which was appointed, however, not by the 
Government of the day, but by Parliament, 
to inquire into certain charges against 
Members of Parliament, and three Judges 
had been placed at the head of that 
Commission. The first instance in which 
without the authority of Parliament a 
Judge had been detached from his judicial 
duties to discharge duties which were 
not judicial was that of Baron Dowse, 
who was placed on the Bessborough 
Commission. In that case, considering 
how much the Irish Bench was over- 
manned in comparison with the English 
Judiciary, it would, perhaps, be pushing 
matters too far to say that any very seri- 
ous, he did not say that any public, incon- 
venience was thereby caused. But it 
was a very different matter when Mr. 
Justice Day was taken from this country 
over to Ireland to preside, no doubt 
impartially, over the Belfast Commission; 
and matters reached a climax when Mr. 
Justice Mathew, without the consent of 
Parliament, was taken away from the 
duties imposed upon him by Parliament 
at the very beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term, at a time when there was an 
immense amount of legal business to be 
got through, when the arrears were most 
serious, and when six Judges had to 
leave their judicial duties to try the 
numerous Election Petitions which had 
sprung up out of the late Parliamentary 
elections. The practice of detaching 
Judges from their official duties, as Mr. 
Justice Mathew had been detached, 
without the sanction of Parliament, 
ought to be put an end to. He would 
like to know by whose authority Mr. 
Justice Mathew had been released from 
his judicial duties in this country and 
sent over the Channel to exercise non- 
judicial duties? There must be some 
authority to preveut Judges from taking 
whatever work fell in their way. There 
must be someone competent to exercise 
control over their movements. Was it 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack or the Lord Chief Justice? Was 
it not possible for a Ministry who had 
been hoisted into power by a majority of 
the Irish Representatives, and who ex- 
pressed the utmost confidence in Irishmen, 
to find on the Irish Bench, or at the Irish 
Bar, or in the ranks of the Irish Civil 
servants, a single individual competent to 
deal with an essentially Irish question to 
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be viewed from an Irish standpoint. 
Surely it was the irony of fate that a 
Ministry which was maintained in power 
by the majority alone, and which ex- 
pressed the most unbounded confidence 
in the ability of Irishmen to govern 
themselves, should be compelled to send 
an English Judge to perform this duty. 
With regard to the second point, he 
wished to know whether Mr. Justice 
Mathew, during his absence on non- 
judicial duties in Ireland, continued to 
receive the salary assigned to him by 
Parliament for the discharge of judicial 
duties in England? If he did, a very 
great hardship was inflicted upon English 
suitors. Every one knew that a great 
grievance was inflicted on suitors by 
the law's delays, and that a large part of 
the salaries of the Judges was derived 
from the suitors’ fees. If, therefore, a 
Judge devoted his time to the perform- 
ance of other than judicial duties else- 
where he did a wrong to English suitors. 
With respect to the third question, there 
was no doubt that the expenses of the 
Commission would be very heavy. He had 
himself been a member of more than one 
Royal Commission, and they had been 
obliged to hold their investigations in a 
very modest room. But in this case a 
house had been taken in one of the most 
expensive quarters in Dublin, for how 
long he did not know. Upon whose 
authority and from what funds were the 
ex penses of this Commission to be drawn ? 
Whether those expenses were to be 
sanctioned or not was not a question for 
their Lordships’ House—that was the 
function of another place ; but he might 
fairly ask whether Mr. Justice Mathew 
had continued to receive his salary during 
the time he had been detached from his 
official duties in England? His reason 
for putting this question upon the Paper 
was that he felt it was a very serious 
thing indeed if, under any authority ex- 
cept that of Parliament, one, or any 
number of Judges of the land, could be 
taken from their duties and have delegated 
to them others which had not been 
assigned to them by the Legislature. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL) : My Lords, the noble Lord is 
no doubt aware that it bas not been in- 
frequent to appoiut learned Judges as 
members of Royal Commissions. It is 
hardly necessary for me to cite instances 
to him, though I will give him one or 
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two by way of illustration presently. 
He must be aware the learned Judges 
who had been placed upon Commissions 
have, in discharge of their duty as Com- 
missioners, undoubtedly attended from 
time to time to the work of those Com- 
missions, although their doing so has, to 
some extent, interfered with the per- 
formance of their judicial functions. 
Those Commissions have been appointed 
upon the recommendation of Ministers 
of the day. There has never, as far as I 
am aware, been any express authority 
relieving any such Judge from his 
judicial duties ; but down to this moment 
it has never,so far as I know, been 
questioned that a Judge appointed upon 
a Commission on the advice of the 
Ministry of the day is justified in dis- 
charging his duties as a Commissioner, 
even though, to some extent, that might 
interfere with the performance of his 
ordinary judicial duties. That has been 
done for many years, as far as I know, 
without question or complaint. Although 
I say there are many such cases, I may 
allude to one which occupied a con- 
siderable amount of the time and attention 
of a Judge. That was the Commission 
on the Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, over which Vice Chancellor 
James presided. Of course, there have 
been many cases of Royal Commissions 
connected with matters where the ad- 
ministration of the law was concerned 
or affecting the Judicature; but my 
noble Friend would, I suppose, agree 
that those stand in a somewhat different 
category. Although even upon those 
Royal Commissions the work done was 
not judicial, nevertheless the Judges who 
served upon them had no authority to 
relieve them from the-discharge of their 
judicial duties, except the fact that they 
had been appointed members of those 
Commissions. The noble Lord ha; put 
his question, especially with reference to 
the undertakings of non-judicial duties 
in Ireland. I am not aware of any 
difference in this respect between a 
Commission of Inquiry, which is con- 
sidered by the Ministry of the day in 
the interests of the public in Ireland, 
and one whose appointment is recom- 
mended by them concerning English affairs, 
in regard to the fact of the appointment 
upon such Commission justifying the 
learned Judge in devoting such attention 
to it as is necessary. Undoubtedly, 
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in the case of the Commission over which 
Mr. Justice Day presided, Parliament 
assumed that there was power to appoint 
an English Judge to a Commission in 
Ireland, and that he might lawfully 
attend to the duties of that Commission 
although he was an English Judge ; but 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Act relieved Mr. Justice Day from his 
duties or provided for their performance. 
He was named an additional member of 
the then existing Commission for trying 
the Belfast rioters. The Act only said 
it was desirable to give that Commission 
further powers, and powers were given 
them to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and to examine them upon oath, 
It was, therefore, clearly recognised that 
it was legitimate for the Lord Lieutenant 
by warrant to appoint an English Judge 
as a member of such a Commission, and 
that he might lawfully act on that Com- 
mission. With regard to the next ques- 
tion, undoubtedly the Judge during his 
absence continues to draw the salary 
assigned to him, as has been the case 
with all the judicial persons—and they 
are many—who from time to time have 
served upon Royal Commissions. The 
noble Lord is mistaken in supposing that 
the salary of a Judge comes out of the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund; it is borne by the 
Consolidated Fund, whether he is an 
English or an Irish Judge ; and had an 
Irish Judge been appointed to do this 
work, his salary during his absence 
from his ordinary duties would have 
come out of precisely the same fund as 
in the case of the English Judge, so 
that to the taxpayer it would not make 
the slightest difference in the world. 
The noble Lord asks why it was not 
possible to obtain a Commissioner from 
the Irish Bench. I am not going into 
that question beyond saying that I 
should have thought it would have been 
equally possible to do so in the case of 
the Belfast Riots Commission. Then 
as to the question, out of what funds 
the expenses of this Commission will be 
defrayed, they will be paid out of the 
Vote for Temporary Commissions. This 
will form no exception, and will be dealt 
with in the same way as other Com- 
missions. My Lords, I have answered 
the questions of my noble Friend, but I 
should like to say this in addition. I am 
quite alive to the objections to, and 
inconvenience of, taking Judges from 
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except such as are immediately con- 
cerned in the administration of the law, 
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and I hope the occasions on which this 
is done will be rare. The question more 
particularly deals with the appointment 
of English Judges for such purposes in 
Ireland. Recent experience has shown 
that, although a Commission may be 
appointed under the influence of the 
broadest considerations, and in the belief 
that the inquiry is in the common interest 
of all parties, it may nevertheless be 
drawn into the region of acute Parlia- 
mentary controversy ; and that. no doubt, 
will be taken into account if the ques- 
tion of appointing an English Judge in 
Ireland should again come under con- 
sideration. 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Five o'clock, till To-merrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

*THe FIRST LORD oF true 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstoys, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : Mr. Speaker,— 
I may, without impropriety, I think, re- 
mind the House that the voices which 
used to plead the cause of Irish Govern- 
ment in Irish affairs have, within these 
walls, during the last seven years, been 
almost entirely mute. I return, there- 
fore, to the period when, in 1886, a pro- 
position of this kind was submitted on 
the part of the Government of the day, 
and I beg to remind the House of the 
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position which was then taken up by the 
promoters of the measure. We said— 
“We have arrived at a point in our 
transactions with Ireland where two 
roads part. You have to choose between 
the one and the other. One of them is 
the way of Irish autonomy according to 
the conception I have just referred to; 
and the other is the way of coercion.” 
That, Sir, was our contention, and it will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
that contention was most stoutly and 
largely denied. It was said, I will not 
say by all, but by very many Members of 
this House, who did not concur in the 
views of that Government—* We are 
not coercionists, we do not adopt 
that alternative, and neither can we 
accept it.” That assertion of theirs 
was undoubtedly sustained, especially 
from those politicians whom we term 
Dissentient Liberals, by the proposal of 
various plans for dealing with the Irish 
question. Those plans, although they 
fell entirely short in principle and in 
scope of Irish self-government in Irish 
affairs, yet were plans of no trivial or 
mean importance, for they went far be- 
youd what had theretofore been usually 
proposed in the way of local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. What has been the 
result of the dilemma—as it was then 
put forward upon this side of the 
House, as it was then repelled upon the 


other? Has our contention, that the 
choice lay between autonomy and 
coercion, been justified or not? What 


has become of each and all of those 
important schemes for giving to Ireland 
government in Provinces, for giving to 


her even a central establishment in 
Dublin with limited but important 
powers? All these schemes have 


vanished into air, but the reality remains. 
The two roads were there, the way of 
autonomy and the way of coercion. The 
choice lay between them, and the choice 
was made by the late Government. The 
choice they made was to repel the 
proposal of autonomy, and to embrace in 
consequence the path of coercion. I 
need not tell the House that coercion is 
&@ practice which you cannot always 
follow in an absolutely uniform method 
of procedure. If we take the early part 
of this century, coercion was then, though 
frequent, far from being habitual. Down, 
I think, to 1829 or 1832, there were 10 
or 12 years that were entirely free from. 
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it; but in the much longer period that 
elapsed between 1832 and 1886 there 
were only, I believe, two years in which 
Ireland was entirely free from the note— 
the disparaging and ignominious note— 
of exceptional and repressive laws. And 
what is the lesson we have learned ? 
Since 1886—I am speaking now of a 
matter of fact, and am not indulg- 
ing in either praise or blame — we 
have made another, a bolder, \a more 
daring, step forward in the policy of 
coercion in Ireland. It has been recog- 
nised as the normal condition of the 
country ; and it has taken its place for 
the first time in the shape of a permanent 
law upon the Statute Book of the 
country. My contention is this—and it 
is the first argument I lay before the 
House — that a permanent system 
of repressive law inflicted upon or 
attached to a country from without, 
and in defiance of the voice and the 
judgment of the vast majority of its 
Constitutional Representatives, con- 
stitutes a state of things of such a 
character that while it exists you have 
not, and you cannot have, the first con- 
ditions of harmony and good government 
established in that country. It is im- 
possible that the inhabitants of such a 
country, labouring under coercion in that 
form, inflicted from such a quarter, and 
inflicted in opposition to the authentic 
voice which the Constitution itself has 
given them, can be brought into that 
sympathy with the law and _ that 
respect for the law without which 
there can be no true political stability, 
and no true social civilization. My 
next objection to such a state of things 
is this—that it is a distinct and vio- 
lent breach of the promises upon tbe faith 
of which the Union was obtained. I must 
for a moment ask the House to return 
with me to that period—and I am not 
now going to describe the history of that 
Union in the terms which, I grieve to 
say, I think it deserves, but only to point 
out the facts of the case. When the 
Union was presented to Ireland many of 
those who were friendly to it in principle, 
yet made the admission that it bore an 
odious aspect. I will cite a Bishop of 
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that period, one who was appointed by 
a Government of that period, a man of 
ability—I mean Dr. Young, the Bishop 
of Clonfert, who as a writer wrote in 
favour of the Union and supported it with 
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all his might; yet he made this frank 
confession. In 1799, when the proposal 
had been defeated on the first presenta- 
tion of it to the Irish Parliament, he 
said— 

“ A great question for the present has been 

unfortunately lost, yet how could it well be 
otherwise ? An incorporating Union is certainly 
a degrading measure to a nation in possession 
of its own Parliament and in appearance en- 
tirely independent.” 
He then goes on to adduce arguments 
why that Union should, notwithstanding, 
be accepted; and what was the great 
argument he advanced in its favour ? It 
was partly the promise of commercial 
equality, but, much more widely than 
that, it was the promise of equal laws. 
Equality in the system of laws by which 
the country was to be governed was the 
grand compensation which Ireland was to 
receive for the removal of her Parlia- 
ment and the extinction of that great 
symbol of her distinct, though not neces- 
sarily separate, national life. Mr. Cooke, 
the Under Secretary of that day, who, 
next to Lord Castlereagh, deserves the 
honours or the censure that attach to the 
policy of the Union, published a pamphlet 
of great importance on the part of the Go- 
vernment, termed Arguments for and 
against an Union with Great Britain. 
I will quote one passage, which is on 
the seventh page of the second edition of 
the pamphlet, which is dated 1798. He 
says— 

* A Union presupposes that when it is com- 
plete the contracting States shall be bound to- 
gether by the same Constitution laws and 
Government and by an identity of interests and 
an equality of privileges.” 

But there was also another prophecy 
which was justifiable for him to make at 
the time, and the result of which, I think, 
conveys to us.a striking lesson. Mr. 
Cooke cast his eye upon the Irish Parlia- 
ment of that day, teeming as it was with 
orators and statesmen. He saw there 
Grattan, and Ponsonby, and Parnell, 
and Foster, and Plunket, and, out- 
side of it, Chief Justice Bushe and 
other men; and when Ireland from 
her own soil had thrown up that rich 
crop of political ability, Mr. Cooke with 
confidence prophesied in these few 
words—* We shall have Irishmen in the 
originating Cabinet of Great Britain.” 
What has been the fate of that pro- 
phecy ? Two Irishmen, famous each in 
his way, and one of European and world- 
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wide fame, have sat in the Cabinet of 
Great Britain—I mean Lord Castlereagh 
and the Duke of Wellington—but both 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of 
Wellington were the growth of Ireland 
in the period when it had its inde- 
pendent Parliament. From the state of 
things in that Parliament Mr. Cooke in- 
ferred, and from his point of view natur- 
ally inferred, that Irish statesmen would 
be in the Imperial Cabinet. But 
what, I ask, has been the case? It has 
been my fate, it has been my honoured 
destiny, to sit in the Cabinets of the 
Queen in concert with no less than 60 
and 70 statesmen, but among those 60 or 
70, with the single exception of the Duke 
of Wellington, an Irishman has not been 
found in those Cabinets. So much for 
the results of this Union of which 
so much was anticipated. I now go 
back to the question of the promise 
of equal laws, which came from one 
higher than Mr. Cooke. It came from 
Mr. Pitt himself, who, in a famous 
passage in a famous speech, said— 
“Each country will retain its propor- 
tional weight and importance under the 
security of equal laws.” Those equal 
laws, rightly or wrongly, I do not say 
which, you have not given. The pledge 
of the Union you have failed to 
fulfil. | The consideration which pur- 
chased or which helped to extort the 
Union from Ireland has never been paid, 
and the broken promise is writter—and 
unhappily is indelibly written—upon the 
history of our country. Now, let us con- 
sider what is the state of the case with 
regard to the persistency and the self- 
assertion of Ireland. 
after the beginning of the century 
Ireland as a political entity was little 
more than a carcase robbed of life. 
From 1832, when her resurrection began, 
she presented only a small minority, who 
were in favour of restoring to her some- 
thing in the nature of Constitutional rights 
and of practical self-government. And 
I am bound to say that it astonishes me 
in contemplating this case—and I thank- 
fully remember how generally and 
cordially it is recognised in this country 
that we are a self-governing people ; that 
is, a people governed by our majorities— 
it is to me astonishing that so little 
weight is attached by many to the fact 
that whereas before 1880,—before 1885, 
indeed, as I should say,—Irish wishes for 
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self-government were represented only by 
a@ minority, ay, and by only a s 

minority, of her representatives, since 
1885, since the wide extension of the 
franchise and its protection by the 
machinery of the secret vote—[ Opposi- 
tion laughter.| 1 perceive, Sir, a smile 
on the countenances of some when I refer 
to the protection of the secret vote. Do 
they approve of the secret vote, or do 
they not? If they do not approve of 
it, I recommend that they go to their 
constituents and make known the fact. 
It will be seen that the secret vote is 
material to my argument, because with- 
out the secret vote, perhaps in no country, 
but certainly not in Ireland, had the 
voter a shadow of independence. In the 
Parliaments of 1885 and 1886 there were 
85 Nationalists—to use the general, the 
current phrase—there were 85 Nationalist 
Members out of 101, for I confess that 
I recognise only 101 Irish Members as 
pepular Representatives, and to the 
whole number the 85 formed a pro- 
portion of more than five-sixths. They 
have now been reduced from 85, I 
believe, to 80, under circumstances which 
are somewhat peculiar, and, I must 
frankly own, to me, as to many others, 
totally and absolutely unintelligible. Let 
us look at the state of things as it now 
stands. There are now 80 out of 101— 
that is to say, the wishes of Ire- 
land for Irish self-government in Irish 
matters are represented by only four- 
fifths of her Members. [ Opposition 
laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seem to have no respect for such a 
majority as that.: Do they recollect, Sir, 
that never in England has there been 
such a majority—never once? No Par- 
liament of the last 50 years has come 
within measurable or immeasurable 
distance of that majority. One Parlia- 
ment of 60 years ago, the Parliament 
of 1832, of December, 1832 — the 
first in which I had the honour of 
sitting—in that Parliament there was by 
far the greatest majority that ever had 
been known in our Constitutional history. 
The Party of Sir Robert Peel, to which 
I belonged, did not count at ‘the outside 
more than 150, and would, perhaps, have 
been more properly estimated at 140; but 
even the majority represented by 
the smallness of that minority did 
not reach to the point at which the 
Irish majority now stands. Well, Siz, 
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if there be anything in that great 
principle of self-government, which, 
if it be a reality, is a reality that never 
ean work except through the machinery 
and by the laws of representation, at any 
rate the voice of the Irish people, and 
the persistency of the Irish people in the 
delivery of that voice, and the peaceful 
and Constitutional circumstances under 
which it has been so delivered, constitute 
a great factor in the case. It has been 
said—and I admit it—with truth, that 
Ireland is not a united country—that it 
is still a disunited Ireland in itself ; and 
although the Constitutional authority of 
the voice of Ireland is, in my opinion, 
absolute and indisputable, I do not 
deny that, as a social factor, the division 
that exists in that country is a fact of 
great importance. In truth, were Ireland 
united, anything that could render Ire- 
land formidable would become very much 
more formidable. Were Ireland united your 
opposition would vanish as a shadow, and 
we should hear of it no more. Ireland is 
not united in this sense: that in one por- 
tion of the country, not merely the higher 
classes, however the observation might 
apply to Ireland generally—not merely 
the majority of the higher classes, but a 
considerable amount of popular feeling 
in one portion of the country is opposed 
to the present Irish National movement; 
but in a very small portion of the country is 
that adverse sentiment represented by a 
majority of the community. I will 
not attempt to measure, though I admit 
it is a fact of great social importance, 
the numerical strength of the minority ; 
but I do wish to note a‘ circumstance of 
great interest and great weight. It is 
commonly said, and I think I heard it said 
by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) the other night—at 
any rate, I am sure the sentiment will 
be recognised as one emanating from the 
Party opposite—it is commonly said that 
the minority in the North is arrayed 
in unalterable opposition to the demand 
for Home Rule. In order to show that 
a decision is unalterable, you ought to be 
able to show that it has never altered. 
Unhappily, at the successful instigation 
of those whose plot it was to divide the 
people of Ireland, hitherto united, at the 
close of the last century, through the 
medium mainly of the Orange Lodges 
and through the demon of religious 
animosity, the state of things took the 
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course to which I refer. But, Sir, 
the Protestants of Ireland, during the 
period of the Independent Irish Parlia- 
ment, were themselves not only willing, 
but zealous and enthusiastic supporters 
of Irish nationality. Inasmuch as their 
political life was more highly developed, 
they led on the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion to the political movement which dis- 
tinguished that period. This is written 
broadcast upon the history of the times, 
I will mention only one small, and yet 
significant, incident. It was in the year 
1792, and in the month of November, 
that there met in Dublin a body of 
Roman Catholics under circumstances 
the most likely to have created jealousy 
amongst their fellow-countrymen, if 
jealousy could then be aroused, because 
they met under the name and un- 
doubtedly under the nature of a Conven- 
tion representative of different parts 
of the country. They were popularly 
called the Parliament of Black Lane, 
from the place in which they met. They 
formulated their demands for political 
equality; and where did the Commissioners 
who were charged with the prosecution of 
their demands first go to make them 
known? They went to the historic 
City of Belfast, and what  recep- 
tion had they in Belfast from the mass 
of the population? The population 
poured forth as one man to meet them. 
They took the horses from their carriages, 
and introduced them with a triumphal 
entry, drawing them through the streets 
of the town. That was the feeling of 
the Protestants in Ireland 100 years 
ago, and we who have seen them 
alter, not through their own fault, 
from what we think better to what 
we think worse, are not to be 
readily persuaded that they will not 
alter back again to the sentiments of 
their own ancestors, their own blood, 
their own religion, their own people, and 
form one in a noble and glorious unity 
with the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
One word mere. I am not about to 
comment in any invidious sense upon the 
well-known fact that England alone has a 
majority of Representatives opposed to 
Irish Home Rule. Iam not about tomenace 
England ; [Laughter] for it is not by 
menace that England is to be converted. 
I am not about to urge that England will 
find her strength exhausted and her work 


impracticable, if that work is to be per-. 
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manent resistance to the Irish demands; 
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for I confess that in my opinion, 
perhaps it is an exaggerated opinion, 
the strength of England, taking its 
resources in connection with the 
masculine substantiveness of the cha- 
racter of its people, and their wonderful 
persistency in giving effect to the opinions 
they embrace, might maintain, if England 
were so minded, a resistance to the voice 
of all her partners, might maintain it for a 
time almost indefinite, spending her im- 
measurable energies in a manful, if dis- 
astrous, pursuit and sustentation of a bad 
cause. But I want to know whether 
‘England has arrived at that permanency 
of sentiment on behalf of a coercive and 
repressive policy—that ny of 
sentiment in denying to Ireland the full 
equality which we request on her 
behalf? Is the mind of England 
unswervingly fixed in that direction ? 
-To answer that question, let us see what 
-has taken place within these few years. 
It will be recollected that the Chief, the 
brilliant Chief, of the Tory Party at 
about that period said: “Oh, the reason 
why repression and coercion have not 
succeeded is because you have not been 
sufficiently resolute. You have fluctu- 
ated ; you have gone this way and that 
way; to-day thinking one thing and 
another day thinking another thing.” 
But he exhorted them to brace them- 
selves for a resolute, persistent, and an 
immovable endurance ; then, he said, the 
Government of Ireland will be an easy 
task. To all appearances the people of 
England gave a cordial response to that 
invitation, for in July, 1886, while out of 
465 Members they returned but 127 favour- 
able to our way of thinking, there were 
no less than 338 who were opposed to it. 
Then, I think, the noble Marquess said 
that was an irrevocable verdict. The 
time that has passed since then has not 
been very long, but now the 127 have 
already swollen to 197, and the 338 are 
sunk to 268. There was a majority from 
England adverse to the Irish claim in 
1886 of 211, but now that majority has 
declined to the more modest figure of 71. 
With all the British persistence and 
valour and resource, which no man 
denies, and which no man endeavours to 
attenuate ; with all that, Sir, two-thirds 
of the majority have vanished, and I want 
to know who will be the effective guaran- 
tee for the permanence of the remain- 
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ing third? I have not endeavoured 
to couch these arguments in the tone of 
Party. I have rather endeavoured, so 
far as I could, to address myself to 
the minds of reflective men, to beg them, 
to conjure them, to take note of the facts, 
to use the past in the interpretation 
of the future, and to form a rational 
judgment as to the course which they 
ought prospectively to pursue. Having 
said so much, I will now come to the 
endeavour, in which I must further ask 
the kind and patient indulgence of the 
House, to give some intelligible account 
of the Bill that I have to lay before the 
House. I do not undertake to supply 
what may be termed a table of contents 
of the Bill. I think if I did I should 
probably bewilder my hearers, and com- 
pleteness would be much more than 
balanced by practical obscurity. What 
I shall seek to do is to present to the 
notice of the House the scheme and the 
principal, or salient points, of the Bill, and 
to leave, if I can, some living impression of 
its character on the minds and memories 
of those who hear me. Of course, 
within limits, there may be a difference 
of opinion as to which are the principal 
points. I may include some that, in 
the view of some gentlemen, are not 
principal; I may omit others that, in 
the view of other gentlemen, ought to 
have been mentioned. My only answer 
to that is to beg that gentlemen 
will, for themselves, as soon as they 
are able, and I trust it will he 
very soon indeed, consult the Bill itselt. 
I may say, Sir, in one word, that 
while it will, or may, be remembered 
that in 1886 there were five propositions 
laid down as cardinal principles from 
which there ought to be no departure, 
to those five propositions we have 
endeavoured closely to adhere. Changes 
there have keen—far from unimportant 
changes, but not, I think, in any manner 
trenching upon any of those declared 
principles of 1886. The object of the 
Bill was stated—and that remains the 
object of the Bill, with regard to which 
everything else is secondary and con- 
ditional—the object of the Bill was to 
establish a Legislative Body sitting 
in Dublin for the conduct of both 
legislation and administration in Irish 
as distinct from Imperial affairs. The 
limiting conditions which, I say, 
we then observed, and have since, 
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so far as we were able, been| “Whereas, it is oxpalions that, without 
impairing or restricting supreme authority 


sedulously and closely observed, are 
these: We were to do nothing incon- 
sistent with Imperial unity. Of that 
Imperial unity I will say, in passing—I 
know it will not be admitted that 
we are right, but so far as our convictions 
and intentions are concerned, they would 
be but feebly stated by being couched in 
the declaration that we do not mean to 
impair it. We wish to strengthen it. 
We wish to give it a greater intensity 
than it has ever yet possessed, and we 
believe that a wise extevsion of the 
privileges of local self-government has 
been shown by experience to be the 
most effective instrument for that pur- 
pose. First, then, Imperial unity 
was to be observed; secondly, the 
equality of all the Kingdoms was to be 
borne in mind ; thirdly, there was to be 
an equitable re-partition of Imperial 
charges; fourthly, any and _ every 
practicable provision for the protection 
of minorities was to be adopted ; and, 
fifthly, the plan that was to be proposed 
ought to be such as, at least in the 
judgment cf its promoters, to present 
the necessary characteristics of, I will not 
say finality, because that is a discredited 
word, but a real and a continuing settle- 
ment. That is the basis upon which we 
continue to stand, and I will now state the 
main points in which we endeavour 
to carry that out. In the first place, we 
have met, or desire to meet, what we 
think not an unreasonable demand for an 
express'mention of theImperial supremacy. 
There are two modes in which that 
might be done. It might be done by a 
clause ; it might be done in the Preamble. 
We have chosen the Preamble as the 
worthier method. If it were done by a 
clause it would bear too much the 
character of a mere enactment, whereas 
in the Preamble it is a radical and 
cardinal principle underlying each 
and every enactment, and it is far 
better in our view to notice and acknow- 
ledge it reverentially in the Preamble 
than to give it the character of some 
decision, of what might be supposed to 
be a novel decision of Parliament, and 
to expose it to the chances which any at- 
tack upon such an enactment might entail. 
It is not necessary to use many words 
for such a purpose. Our words are— 
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It then goes on to declare the creation 
of a Legislature. And what I wish to 
point out is this : with reference to the 
charge frequently, and I have no doubt 
in good faith, made against us that we 
are destroying the Act of Union. I 
wish to challenge an inquiry upon this 
main and fundamental point. What is 
the essence of the Act of Union? I 
wish gentlemen, would ask themselves 
the question—what is the essence of the 
Act of Union? That essence is to be 
appreciated by comparing the constitu- 
tion of things that we had in this 
country before 1800 with the constitution 
of things which now subsists. Before 
1800 we had two sovereignties in 
the country, One of those sovereignties 
collectively lodged in the King, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons of England. The other collec- 
tively lodged in the King, the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons of Ireland ; and there was no 
right, in the true public sense, in the 
historic legal sense of right, there was no 
more right in the sovereignty residing in 
Great Britain to interfere with the 
sovereignty planted in Ireland than there 
was in the sovereignty planted in 
Ireland, had it been strong enough, to 
interfere with the sovereignty planted 
in England. The Act of Union made 
the Kingdoms into one, and made the 
sovereignties into one, and the incor- 
poration of the Parliaments was a measure 
subsidiary to the union of the sovereignties 
—subsidiary and instrumental. That in- 
corporation is the question which we 
raise, and which we wish partially, and 
under the conditions of the Bill, but not 
entirely to alter. The essence of the Act 
of Union was the establishing of the 
unity of the sovereignty of the country, 
so that the Body thereby constituted the 
sovereign Body was to be a Body 
entitled to exercise those rights of 
sovereignty equally and completely 
throughout the entirety of the three 
Kingdoms. So it was, and so the readers 
of this Bill, and indeed I think the 
readers of the Bill of 1886—but that I have 
nothing to do with now—will find that 
itnowremains. Then the Bill constitutes 
an Irish Legislature. Power is granted to 
the Irish Legislature, which consists, first, 
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of the Legislative Council and, secondly, 
of the Legislative Assembly— 

“To make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of Ireland in respect of 
matters exclusively relating to Ireland or to 
some part thereof.” 

That power is subject to a double limi- 
tation, which I will describe. First of 
all, it is subject tothe necessary and 
obvious limitation that certain heads 
are reserved to Parliament—not reserved 
as given to Parliament, but reserved by 
way of excluding the new Irish Legis- 
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lature from doing any act in 
relation to them. The other is that 
certain incapacities are imposed 


upon this new Legislature of Ireland. 
They are very short, and I will enumerate 
them—namely, all that relates to the 
Crown, Regency, and Viceroy, all that 
relates to peace and war, all that relates 
to defence, all that relates to Treaties 
and foreign relations, and all that relates 
to dignities and titles. The law of 
treason will not belong to it, the law of 
alienage will not belong to it, and every- 
thing that belongs to external trade— 
and upon that point I shall make a remark 
by-and.by—the subject of coinage, and 
some other subsidiary subjects. Then as 
regards the ineapacities imposed, hon. 
Gentlemen have been already made 
familiar with them in the Bill of 1886 ; 
I will only describe them as relating to 
two subjects in these most large and 
general terms by way of a slight sketch. 
They are intended for the security of 
religious freedom—and there they touch 
upon establishments and education—and 
for the security of personal freedom, with 
respect to which—lI hope without trench- 
ing upon any just sentiment of Irish 
patriotism—we have endeavoured to 
borrow where we thought we could safely 
borrow from one of the modern amend- 
ments of the American Constitution. 
Then I come to the Executive powers. 
We propose to subject the Executive 
power to a change, which I think is 
generally recognised «3 reasonable— 
given our main proposition—that is, to 
place the office of Viceroy of Ireland so 
as to divest it as far as we can of the 
Party character which it has hitherto 
borne, and does bear to a degree far from 
desirable, and to provide—though this 
will be the first time that there has been 
any statutory appointment—that the ap- 


pointment shall usually run for six years, 
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but subject, of course, to the revoking 
power of the Crown. That is the first 
point with regard to the Viceroyalty, 
The second point is that, if the Bill 
becomes law, it is to be freed from all 
religious disabilities. Religious dis- 
abilities may have been, and I think were, 
very improper and inadvisable even 
before the abolition of the Irish Church 
as an Establishment, but since that aboli- 
tion they have become really nothing less 
than proposterous. Then comes a clause 
which may be considered formal, though 
it is, of course, of great importance, pro- 
viding for the full devolution of Executive 
power from the Sovereign upon the 
Viceroy. Then comes the important pro- 
vision for the appointment of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Privy Council in 
Ireland. Now, if the practice of the 
Irish Privy Council were the same as it 
is in England, I am not sure that we 
should have required such an enactment, 
because in England there is no assumption 
by Members of the Privy Council, ex- 
cept when they are specially invited to 
discharge them, of any real or important 
functions. But in Ireland the line is not 
so carefully drawn between the merely 
honorary Privy Councillorships and the 
positive exercise and discharge of the 
duties : and in order to make it clear how 
far these duties are dependent upon the 
individual, whereas they ought to be 
dependent upon the central power of the 
State, we provide that an Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council shall be 
constituted, and that this Committee 
shall be so constituted that it shall be in 
effect the practical Council for ordinary 
affairs, or, if you like so to call it, the 
Cabinet of the Viceroy. Then comes the 
question of the veto. There what we 
provide is that on the advice of that 
Executive Committee, the Viceroy gives 
or withholds his assent to Bills, subject, 
nevertheless, to the instructions of 
the Sovereign in respect to any given 
Bill in particular, Then I come to the 
Legislative Council, and that body will 
require rather more words from me than 
the sister Chamber of the Assembly. 
The question, of course, arises, Shall 
there be any Legislative Council at all ? 
We have decided, so far as we are con- 
cerned, that there ought to be a Legislative 
Council, and upon these two grounds— 
first of all, the ground of general ex- 
perience, for, looking over the world and 
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looking out over the whole circumference 
of the British Empire, experience I do 
‘not think recommends, or perhaps war- 
rants, our resorting without a great 
necessity or some strong and peculiar 
recommendation to the system of a single 
Chamber. In Ireland, so far from finding 
any such necessity or recommendation, 
-we look to a Legislative Council as, on 
the contrary, affording us the fairest, the 
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most Constitutional, and the most unexcep- § 


tionable method of redeeming the pledge, 
-if it be a pledge, which we have given to 
meet the expectation which we have 
repeatedly held out, that we would, if we 
could, give to the minority in Ireland 
-some means of vocal expression and of 
securing a fair, full, and liberal con- 
sideration for their views; though I do 
not say that the views of the minority in 
Ireland should, as they have done for so 
many centuries, entirely over-rule and 
suppress the opinion of the nation at 
-large. Next, shall it be nominated or 
elected ? There we come to this con- 
clusion :—A nominated Council is a weak 
Council. If such a Council attempted to 
make itself in any manner troublesome, it 
being at once troublesome and weak, 
would probably enjoy but a very short 
term of existence. We, therefore, propose 
an Elective Council, believing that to be 
the only form in which we can give any 
great force or vitality to the institution. 
Then how do we differentiate this Council, 
you will justly ask, from the popular 
Assembly ? I may say, first, that we do 
not differentiate it by qualifications im- 
posed upon the Councillors, analogous to 
the qualifications which used to exist 
with reference to Members of this House, 
and which, if they existed now, would 
have deprived us of some amongst our 
Colleagues whose presence here we value 
in the highest degree. We do not propose 
to adopt that discarded method, but we 
do this :—In the first place, we take the 
number which it is, proposed to fix at 48. 
In the second place, we take the term of 
the Council, which it is proposed to fix 
at eight years, the term of the Assembly 
being a lower term. We then constitute 
a new constituency for the Council—a 
-constituency which, in the first place, 
must be associated with a value above 
- £20, and I may say that with that figure 
~we hope to secure an aggregate con- 
stituency approaching 170,000, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): £20 on what rating ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: On 
valuation. In that constituency owners 
are included as well as occupiers, but 
subject to the provision that no owner or 
occupier is to vote in more than one con- 
stituency. Lastly, as the only cha- 
racteristic which I need name, there is no 
provision in the Bill to make the Legis- 
lative Council alterable by Irish enact- 
ment. Then it appears to us it would be 
very inconvenient if we were to attempt 
to alter the numbers of the Legislative 
Assembly ; if we were to increase them, 
we do not know what increase it ought 
to be; if we were to reduce them, I think 
we should run very serious risk of caus- 
ing practical inconvenience, especially in 
Dublin, at a time when functions of local 
and internal government come up to be 
newly exercised. We therefore leave 
the number at 103; we fix a term of 
five years, and we leave the constituency 
as itis now. We contemplate that these 
103 Members must not, in order to fulfil 
the spirit of the Constitution, pass hence 
to a Chamber in Dublin by our authority, 
but that they ought to be elected for 
Irish legislative business by the constitu- 
encies in Ireland. And, lastly, we make 
these provisions as to the Assembly 
alterable with respect to electors and 
constituencies after a term of six 
years, but in altering the constitu- 
encies the powers will be limited 
by a declaration in the Aci that there 
must be due regard had to the distribu- 
tion of the population. It will be neces- 
sary, as we have considered, to include 
inthe Bill a provision for the purpose of 
meeting what is called a deadlock. Our 
proposition is this—that in cases where 
a Bill has been adopted by the Assembly 
more than once, and where there has 
been an interval between the two adop- 
tions either of two years or else marked 
by a Dissolution of Parliament, then upon 
the second adoption the two Assemblies 
may be required to meet together, 
and the fate of the Bill will be 
decided by the Joint Assembly. I must 
now run with great rapidity through a 
number of enactments in the Bill which 
I should not be justified in omitting, but 
which I shall not refer to in detail. 
First of all, appeals, as we propose, shall 
lie to the Privy Council alone, and not 
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Lords. Next, the Privy Council may 
try the question of the invalidity of an 
Irish Act—try it, of course, judicially, 
and, I hope, in a reasoned judgment— 
what is sometimes called a question of 
ultra vires, not, however, upon the initia- 
tive of irresponsible persons, but upon 
the initiative either of the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State. The Judicial Com- 
mittee as now recognised is the only 
approach we can get to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and of course 
I need not say that in the composition of 
the Judicial Committee due regard must 
be had to the difference of nationality. I 
do not apprehend any difficulty upon that 
point. Then we declare the Judges 
irremovable. That is quite right. At 
the same time, I must say there is some- 
thing quaint in our being so jealous of 
the Judges as against the Irish Parlia- 
ment when it is recollected that the 
English Government in the days of its 
supremacy in Ireland never lifted a finger 
to make the Judges irremovable. They 
were not irremovable, and they would not 
have served the purposes of the English 
Government if they had been irremovable. 
When in the year 1782 the Irish Parlia- 
ment was relieved from its restraints 
and had imbibed an independent spirit, 
then one of the earliest, if I remem- 
ber right, of its spontaneous move- 
ments, without being taught or 
tutored by the English Government, was 
to make its Judges irremovable. We have 
got in the Bill a clause to provide for the 
security of the emoluments of existing 
Judges and existing civil officers gener- 
ally. As to the principles which are 
laid down with regard to the Constabu- 
lary, there are some of the detailed 
arrangements which will not be found in- 
serted in the Bill. It has been thought 
better to reserve these particulars, and to 
set out, in the first instance, the principles 
on which we have proceeded. Then 
there is a clause which is intended to 
correspond with and to supply as far as is 
desirable the purpose of the Colonial 
Validity Law. The object of that clause 
is to provide that, if the Irish Legisla- 
ture passes an Act which is in any sense 
contrary to Acts of Parliament, that Act 
shall be good except in so far as it is so 
contrary. I do not suppose that there 
will be any controversy on that portion 
of this particular subject. We provide 
that two Exchequer Judges shall be 
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appointed under the authority of the 
Crown—that is to say, under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom—for the 
purpose, mainly perhaps, of fifancial 
business, but for the purpose, I may say, 
generally of that business which is Im- 
perial, because there are certain matters 
in connection with the ordinary action 
of British law which we are not able to 
exclude altogether, although I should be 
very glad to exclude them, on grounds 
that will be presently stated. Besides 
the appointment of these Exchequer 
Judges, it is provided that for six years 
all Judges shall be appointed as they now 
are, and it will be understood that that is 
really a method for dividing the jurisdic- 
tion, because, with regard to future ap- 
pointments, we do not assume to the 
Imperial authority any power of fixing 
the emoluments. These emoluments will 
be fixed in Ireland, and the effects will 
be to establish a joint control over 
these appointments. As to the date 
of the meeting, so far as we can 
judge, the month of September will 
probably be the most convenient time of 
the year we can name, and therefore 
there is a clause in the Bill which pro- 
vides that the Legislature shall meet on 
the first Tuesday in September. There 
are clauses securing the sole initiative in 
Money Bills to the Assembly, and also 
providing that the Assembly shall not 
have within itself an initiative except 
upon the prior initiative of the Viceroy. 
Then there is a clause about financial 
arrangements, which I shall come to im- 
mediately, providing that they may be 
readjusted and reconsidered after 15 years 
upon an Address either from the House 
of Commons or from the Legislative 
Assembly. Then, Sir, I must just deal 
with the principles which we recognise 
as applicable to the settlement of the 
important question connected with the 
Constabulary. The principles are 
these: their gradual, though not too 
abrupt reduction, their ultimate dissolu- 
tion or disappearance, our full recognition 
and discharge of every obligation towards 
them in such a way that, as I hope we 
may say, the interests of that remarkable 
and honourable force will not be adversely 
affected by the passing of such a Bill as 
is now before us. During the period 


I have named they will be under 

the control of the Viceroy, as the 
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of course, it is contemplated that 
they are to be replaced by a force owing 
its existence to Irish authority, and 
therefore we propose and contemplate 
that, upon the gradual establishment by 
Trish authority in local areas of a new 
police foree, the Constabulary will be 
withdrawn piecemeal from those local 
areas one after another. We hope that 
a transfer will take place from the old 
to the new and properly Irish police 
force, but I cannot go into the details 
of the arrangements, which, we think, 
may be reserved to a later stage in 
the progress of the Bill. Now, I come 
to two subjects of the greatest import- 
ance. One of these is the grave con- 
troversy which arose in connection with 
the retention of Irish Members in this 
House. Accordingly, Sir, we have gone 
into this subject in a spirit of prudence, 
a spirit of circumspection, or even of 
jealousy ; but it is a subject which in a 
great measure has been taken out of our 
hands—at least to this extent, that 
whereas in 1886 we proposed to allow 
the Irish Representatives to drop entirely 
out of this House, we have yielded to 
what-we believed to be the public wish 
that they should be retained. Now, Sir, 
that preface to the subject is an easy 
matter, but we shall not get on so swim- 
mingly when we proceed to deal with 
its details. For Imust say that, whether 
we were right or wrong in 1886—a 
question on which I will give no opinion, 
because it is immaterial—in our view of 
the practical difficulties attending the 
retention of the Irish Members, we were 
very far from being altogether in error. 
Strong language of my own is often 
quoted with respect to these difficulties, 
but I am bound to say that, looking 
back after seven years and admitting 
that that language was, I might say, 
almost impromptu language on a rapid 
consideration of the subject—I cannot 
say that that language was really too 
strong. At any rate, it was absolutely 
free from prejudice. On the im- 
portant subject of the retention of 
the Irish Members, I do not regard it, 
and I never have regarded it, as touching 
what may be called the principles of the 
Bill. It is not included in one of them, 
but, whether it be a principle of the Bill 
or not, there is no question that it is a 
very weighty and, if I may say so, an 
organic detail which cuts rather deep in 
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some respects into the composition of the 
Bill. I do not at all dissemble that 
there are strong arguments which may 
be alleged in ‘defence of the retention of 
the Irish Members, such as we are about 
to propose, There is one argument 
which I must put aside; I think it isa 
most dangerous argument, and in itself 
quite undignified, but it is the argument 
of those who say that unless you retain 
Irish Members there is no Parliamentary 
supremacy over Ireland. I entirely de- 
cline to admit that argument, and I say 
if youdo admit it you at one stroke 
shatter and destroy the Parliamentary 
supremacy of this country, I might 
almost say, beyond .the limits of the 
United Kingdom over the vast Colonies 
of the Crown. I pass on from that, 
Though I do not at all admit that Parlia- 
mentary supremacy depends on the 
retention of the Irish Members, yet I 
quite admit that the retention of the 
Irish Members is a matter of great public 
importance, because it visibly exhibits 
that supremacy in a manner intelligible 
to the people. Besides that, it may 
make Ireland feel what, perhaps at the 
present moment, she cannot be expected 
so keenly to feel, but I hope at an early 
period she may come to feel it—it may 
make Ireland feel that she has a full 
voice on all. Imperial matters. And, 
thirdly, it has this advantage: We can- 
not in our financial arrangements get rid 
of all financial connection between the 
two countries, unless you are prepared to 
face a very inexpedient and inconvenient 
system of different sets of trade laws. 
That being so, it must be that British 
Budgets will have more or less of in- 
fluence upon Irish pecuniary balances, and 
therefore it is desirable for the purpose 
of mitigating any inconvenience that 
might thence arise that Ireland should 
have something to say to these British 
Budgets. These are arguments in 
favour of the retention of the Irish 
Members, and I reatly know of no argu- 
ment against it, provided they are will- 
ing to remain and to take the trouble to 
come here for the purpose of discharging 
Public Business. There is no argument 
of an abstract, theoretical, or constitu- 
tional character against their retention. 
But the argument against it is that I do 
not think—to revert to my own expres- 
sion, that has become rather familiar and 
threadbare—that it is “within the wit of 
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man” to devise a plan for their retention 
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which shall not be open to some 
serious practical difficulty. My object 
here is to open up the whole 
question for the judgment of the House. 
I will endeavour, as far as I can, to 
explain the nature of these inconveniences. 
They turn mainly upon the conjunction 
of two points. The first is number, and 
the second is voting power. The first 
question that arises is this: Is Ire- 
land to be fully represented in this 
House? Probably the feeling of hon. 
Gentlemen will be in favour of an affir- 
mative answer to that question. But 
then arises another difficulty, which, no 
doubt, can be got over, but which must 
not be altogether overlooked. What is 
the full representation of Ireland? In 
1884 this House treated Ireland in what 
I thought a wise, but undoubtedly a 
liberal spirit, as some compensation for 
the gross illiberality with which she had 
been treated at the time of the Union 
with respect to her representation, 
in assigning to her the number 
of 103 Members. That number was 
even then beyond what, according to 
calculations from population, Ireland 
would have been strictly entitled to. 
Unhappily, that disparity has since been 
aggravated by a double process. The 
population of Great Britain has continued 
in all its divisions to increase. The 
population of Ireland, to our great regret, 
has continued to diminish. It has now 
reached this point: that whereas the 
numbers accorded to Ireland in the com- 
position of Parliament are 103, the num- 
ber estimated according to the ratio of 
Irish population to the population of the 
rest of the country, would only give to 
Ireland the number of 80 Members. I 
am speaking, perhaps, in round numbers. 
There is a fraction, of course, but all 
through I am speaking in round numbers, 
because it is far more convenient for 
general comprehension than minute 
exactness. What I come to is this: 
Supposing there is a general sentiment 
that Ireland ought to be fully represented, 
yet there will! be also a general determi- 
nation to interpret that full representation 
according to the -proportion at present 
subsisting between the population of 
Ireland and the population of the two 
Kingdoms. Therefore, in speaking of 
full representation, I imply that the full 
representation of Ireland would be by 
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80 Irish Members; and it follows, if 
that be the conclusion, that there will 
have to be a new election for these 80 
Irish Members, for I conceive the House 
would probably be indisposed to recog- 
nise the commission given to 103 as 
valid when it had been determined that 
80 was the proper number. The question 
may be raised, whether we can go below 
80? It may be-—lI do not conceal it 
from myself as possible, that in the par- 
tially developed state of her political 
life, from want of practice in local-self- 
government, and from the effects of ex- 
cessive centralisation—it may be that to 
supply a full number for a Legislature 
in Dublin, and likewise to supply 80 
Members for the Imperial Parliament, 
would not be very convenient to Ire- 
land. However, I am met by this diffi- 
eulty: that if Ireland were represented 
not by 80 Members, but by 30 or 40, 
the effect would be that the object of 
retention would not be gained, because 
the voice and the vote of Ireland would 
not be adequately given upon those Im- 
perial questions on which Ireland, if she 
chooses to assert it, has just as deep, 
vital, and large an interest as Great 
Britain. We have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to arrange the schedule of 
the Bill in such a manner that this Im- 
perial representation shall not practicaily 
clash in any inconvenient way with the 
representation of the Legislature in 
Dublin, which is to remain in the hands 
of the Irish authority. That is one diffi- 
culty; but there is a greater difficulty 
left behind. What is to be the voting 
power of these 80 men? Now, if I may 
suppose it to be so, that is an article of 
dict which will be found, decide it which 
way you will, to be somewhat in- 
digestible. The question is this: Ire- 
land is to be represented here in full, 
That is my first postulate. My second 
is that Ireland is to be invested in full 
with a separate power, subject, no 
doubt, to the Imperial authority, yet 
still, as we trust from experience, a 
practically separate and independent 
power, as it is in other Legislatures of 
the Empire. Ireland is to be endowed 
with separate power over Irish affairs ; 
and the question before us now is, Is 
she or is she not to vote 80 strong upon 
matters purely British ? I think that, 
in judging of that question, there is 
material sufficient to exercise in‘a mascu- 
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line and beneficial way all the reflective 
and reasoning powers of this Assembly. 
My question is, Is Ireland to vote 80 
strong under the two postulates I have 
stated ? And I propose the question in 
Parliamentary form, “Aye” or “ No.” 
There are reasons both ways. I will even 
go further, and say that in my opinion 
there are strong reasons both ways. I will 
goalittle further yet, and say that I have 
no absolute certainty in my own mind 
what view the House of Commons will 
take of this question. Let us hope that 
you will take the right view. But I 
hope my full and impartial exposi- 
tion will bring out as far as I am able 
the elements upon which, in whole or 
in part, your judgment will have to rest. 
First, I will take the arguments in favour of 
their voting 80 strong upor purely British 
questions. One argument is that to 
which I made reference in 1886. We 
cannot cut them off in a manner perfectly 
clean and clear from this House. We can- 
not find an absolute and accurate line of 
cleavage between questions that are Im- 
perial and questions that are Irish. Un- 
less we let them vote on all British 
questions, Ireland must, I believe, have 
something too little or something too 
much, because there are questions which 
it defies our efforts to range with accuracy 
and precision, upon an indisputable prin- 
ciple, on the proper side of the line. 
There are some subjects difficult to de- 
tail which, I have no doubt, will arise in 
determining the competency of Irish 
Members to vote; but the main point 
undoubtedly is that we did not see in 
1886, and we do not see now, the possi- 
bility of excluding them from what is 
one of the highest and most important 
among all the functions of this House 
—namely, determining the composition 
of the Executive power by their vote. A 
Vote of Confidence is commonly a simple 
declaration. It may be otherwise, but it 
is in the option of Movers to make it, 
and it is generally made—a Motion simply 
declaratory of the will of the House. I 
do not think it is possible to exclude the 
Irish Members remaining in this House 
from voting upon that great subject. 
That is the first argument. The next 
argument is this—and I own it touches 
me nearly and cuts deeply, if I may say 
so, into the mind and heart of any one 
who has had a long experience of Parlia- 
ment, and whose life has been associated 
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for full three-score years with the life and 
movement of the British House of Com- 
mons. It is that unless the Irish Mem- 
bers vote upon all questions, you break.a 
great Parliamentary tradition, that of the 
absolute equality of Members of this 
House. I cannot say, Sir, what value I, 
for one, attach to the principle of Parlia- 
mentary equality. Be the man young or 
old, be he rich or poor, be he from the 
ranks of the highest nobility, or be he a 
representative of the working class—-be 
his powers what they may, be his stand- 
ing here what it may, [ hold, in defiance, 
if it so must be, of all merely conven- 
tional considerations, that the essential 
equality of the Members of this House is 
a principle of the deepest consequence, 
and forms a part—a fundamental part— 
of the environment in which we live, and 
which, to a large extent, enters into and 
makes us what we are. Well, Sir, in 
what degree and manner will that equality 
be violated by a limitation of voting 
power? That is the question. There is 
no doubt that anyone who will consider the 
practical working out of a plan of this kind 
will, I think, agree with me that the pre- 
sence of 80 Members of this House with 
only limited powers of voting is a serious 
breach of established Parliamentary 
tradition, and is a breach which, whether 
you resolve to face it or not, ought to be 
made the subject of your most careful and 
dispassionate consideration. And now I 
come to the reasons against the universal 
voting power. My first reason is an 
extenuation of reasons stated the other 
way. I say you can have no cleavage 
between these two questions. You can- 
not say everything on that side is Irish 
and everything on this side is Imperial. 
That, I think, you cannot do; but un- 
doubtedly you can draw a distinction 
as to the great mass of the business of the 
House. If you ask for the proportion of 
it I should say nine-tenths or nineteen- 
twentieths, or perhaps ninety - nine 
hundredths of the business of Parliament 
can, without serious difficulty, be classed 
either as Irish or Imperial. Then comes 
a question of a grave anomaly. I should 
admit it to be a great and very formidable 
anomaly, if our nervous systems were 
of a character to be violently acted upon 
by the word “anomaly.” It would bea 
very great anomaly, I think, that these 
80 Irish gentlemen, coming here, no 
doubt, with most upright intentions, as 
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well as with an admirable stock of ability, 
of which we have had long experience— 
it would be an anomaly that they should 
continually intervene in questions purely 
and absolutely British—questions pro- 
bably affecting not even the whole of the 
United Kingdom—not even the whole of 
any section of the United Kingdom— 
questions of the most purelylocal character. 
We must own that, as far as anomaly 
goes, that is a very great anomaly. But 
it is not, in my opinion, the strongest 
argument against the universal voting of 
the Irish Members. I wish to approach 
this question ina spirit of trust. I believe 
myself that suspicion is the besetting vice 
of politicians, and that trust is often the 
truest wisdom. Still, we must not with 
our eyes open deliberately leave an easy 
entrance, and a strong temptation, to 
intrigue. I have great confidence, speaking 
generally, in the personal character of 
politicians, but I cannot deny that there 
have been, or that there may be, parties 
that might descend to intrigue for Party 
purposes. If some very large question of 
controversy entirely British, but still deep 
and vital, were severing the two great 
Parties in this House and the Members 
of these Parties knew that whichever 
could bring over the 80 Irish Repre- 
sentatives, or a large contingent of them, 
to support their views would carry theday. 
I am afraid of thus opening a possible 
door to wholesale and dangerous political 
intrigue. I hope that in this rather 
disagreeable delineation I am entering 
upon bon. Members from Ireland will 
not think that I am dwelling upon their 
particular share in these infirmities. - I 
would rather suppose that the initiative 
comes from this side of the House. I 
am afraid that in some given case, 
actuated by a warm love of country, 
Ireland might yield to, or be led into, the 
temptation. I dread creating a state of 
things in which there may be an opening 
to intrigue of this character with the 
result that British questions might come 
to be decided by Irish motives. I know 
that this is an evil under which we have 
already suffered. I regard that as 
absolutely inevitable in the present state 
of things. But with Irishmen sitting at 
this moment in the House I recognise 
in the fullest manner that the welfare 
of Ireland is with them the supreme, 
paramount, over-ruling interest. Ido not 
blame them. I cannot blame them. I am 
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not speaking of loyalty, but of Party 
contentions ; and I say I cannot blame 
them if, when British questions come to 
an issue and they think they can greatly 
promote the interests of Ireland, they are 
guided by an Irish motive in determining, 
and perhaps determining wrongly, the 
British question. That dread of intrigue 
appears to me to be a most formidable 
weapon. I think it is not merely an 
anomaly as we might view it in this 
House ; but it is what plain, unlettered 
Englishmen would think who cannet 
understand why Irish votes on some 
question of education or other matter 
in which Englishmen are interested and 
which is in no respect Irish, should 
be determined by those who have a 
separate Parliament to determine the 
same question for themselves. On 
that other question of the mixture of 
individual motives between some Party 
on this side of the water and Representa- 


tives from the other side of the 
water, with the view to make use 
of Irish votes to decide some 


question of British interest by indirect 
means, and holding out inducements to 
the Irish Members for their services, 
connecte& with the welfare of Ireland, I 
confess that we have not been able to 
face a contingency such as this. These 
are very great difficulties, and difficulties 
which we have felt to be, on the whole, 
the most hard to surmount. The con- 
sequence is, that we have inserted in the 
Bill certain provisions for contemplating 
the full retention of the number of 
Trish Members, but we have inserted 
limitations of their voting powers. We 
have inserted governing provisions— 
uamely, that the decision of each House of 
Parliament shall be absolute and final 
upon all occasions which may arise, so 
that we may not run the risk of getting 
this great anthority into collision with 
any judicial or other authority. I will state 
briefly what the limitations are :—First 
of all, the Irish Members will be ex- 
cluded from voting on any Bill or Motion 
expressly confined to Great Britain ; 
secondly, on any tax not levied in Ire- 
land ; thirdly, on any Vote or appropria- 
tion of money otherwise than for 
Imperial services—there will be no diffi- 
culty here, because in a Schedule to the 
Bill we enumerate all the services which 
by law would stand as Imperial—and, 
fourthly, on any Motion or Resolution 
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exclusively affecting Great Britain, or 
person or persons therein. Then there 
is a covering limitation to exclude them 
from any Motion or Resolution incidental 
to any of the foregoing, except the 
first ; and the first is any Bill or Motion 
expressly confined to Great Britain. They 
are not excluded from voting on a Motion 
incidental to a Bill confined to Great 
Britain alone. It appears to us that there 
ought to be some way that on a Bill or 
Motion exclusively relating to Great 
Britain there should be a power of raising 
a question whether such Bill or Motion 
ought to be extended to Ireland. There 
may be those who will say, “ You set 
forth with rhetorical fairness the inten- 
tions and conclusions that you come to, 
but the whole business you have under- 
taken is full of thorns and brambles, 
why not abandon it?” But I will 
not abandon it. The object of this 
Bill is autonomy and self-government for 
Ireland in matters properly Irish. The 
Irish do not raise these difficulties. 
If they are willing to accept that 
autonomy and take your terms, whatever 
they may be, as to sitting here or not 
sitting here, we—for our own purposes, 
no doubt—have thought it right that 
there should be provisions for retaining 
them. Nothing could be more unstates- 
manlike and ungenerous than to avail 
ourselves of our own wrong when they 
have met us freely and frankly, and 
accepted exclusion from this House, and 
when we have insisted on their remaining 
to make the difficulty of their remaining 
the reason for retaining them. The 
retention or non-retention, patent as it is, 
is secondary to the great purpose we 
have in view. The secondary ought not 
to interfere with the aim, the principle, 
the great purpose we have in view. We 
have offered the best plan which, after 
much labour, we could make. We have, 
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- however, feeling that the shadow of un- 


certainty may hang over the subject, 
with modesty affixed :—“unless and 
until it is otherwise determined.” I have 
still one function to go through, and that 
is on the subject of the financial part of 
the measure—the keynote of which is to 
be found in the provisions included in our 
plans from the first, and wisely, but I 
must say I also think generously, ac- 
cepted by Ireland and herRepresentatives, 
that there is to be one system of legis- 
lating for all the Kingdom on commercial 
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affairs. That has guided us in the con- 
clusions which we have formed—the 
unity of commercial legislation for all 
Three Kingdoms. This commercial 
legislation may be considered either as 
taxing legislation or regulative legisla- 
tion, and, as taxing legislation has the 
most important financial consequences, I 
will refer to it here. Under the head of 
commercial legislation for this purpose 
we include, first of all, Customs ties ; 
secondly, Excise Duties; and, thirdly, 
the Post Office and Telegraph Service, 
through which nearly the whole com- 
mercial business of the country is. 
conducted. By adopting this key- 
note, I promise the House that we 
attain what we think most valuable 
results, and results which are likely to 
avoid clashing and friction between the 
agents of the Imperial Government and 
the agents of the Irish Government. 
We can make, under cover of this proposi- 
tion, a larger and more liberal transfer to 
Ireland of the managemeut of her own 
affairs than we could make if we pro- 
ceeded on any other principle. For ex- 
ample, we hope to escape in this way 
from all collection in the interior of Ire- 
land of any revenue whatever by Im- 
perial Authorities. We hope to escape 
from the exercise of all taxing power 
except the three branches to which 
I have referred. We hope to escape 
cross accounts and cross payments on 
Revenue Account. There are some 
minor heads on which I shall not touch 
at present. They are small points; 
such as Mint charges, and the prospective 
profits on the Suez Canal, which I 
exclude from consideration for the 
moment, and come to the main matter 
before us. The principle to which we 
are bound to give effect is that Ireland 
is bound to bear her fair share of Im- 
perial expenditure. The word “In- 
perial ” being defined as in the Schedule 
which gives a list of the Imperial Ser- 
vices. There are three modes in which 
this might be done. The first is the 
‘method of the lump sum, which was 
adopted in 1886, and which was called 
by those not very friendly to it the 
“method of tribute.” The method of pro- 
ceeding by lump sum, we have thought, 
naturally disappeared with the adoption 
of the wew plen for the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members. The Irish 
Members will sit here and vote on 
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Imperial expenditure, and  conse- 
quently it would seem strange, under 
these circumstances, to resort to the 
method of the lump or fixed sum. 
Then another method is what may be 
shortly described as the method of quota 
—to say Ireland shall pay 6 per cent., 
5 per cent., or 4 per cent., what you 
please, of the Imperial expenditure. 
She will be debited to that extent, and 
will have to pay it over from her Ex- 
chequer to ours. There is one point, I 
think, in that plan of considerable merit, 
and it is this: that if you fix a quota, 
that quota is absolutely elastic; and if 
Imperial Expenditure were to swell, whieh 
Heaven forbid! from the £89,000,000, at 
which it now stands, to £100,000,000, 
the principle of quota would still secure 
the relative share to be contributed by 
Ireland in an _ accurate manner. 
The method of proceeding by quota 
has these disadvantages : All the 
revenues without exception would be 
collected for Irish Account, and then 
out of the Irish Exchequer the quota 
would be taken. Now there is one of 
these revenues to which the greatest 
difficulty adheres. When explaining this 
subject in 1886 I pointed out that there 
was a very large sum of revenue locally 
received in Ireland, but really belonging 
to Great Britain. The principal part of 
that sum was within the Excise Depart- 
ment. Now, Iam happy to say that with 
the advantage of the consideration which 
the Inland Revenue Department has had 
since the former plan was produced we 
get rid of the difficulty altogether so far 
as the Inland Revenue is concerned, and 
we can provide that the revenue levied in 
Treland shall be the revenue really 
belonging to Ireland ; that is the revenue 
levied on goods consumed in  Ire- 
land. But that is not so with Customs. 
With the Customs there is a large 
debit to Ireland from this country, not 
so large as is involved in the case of 
the Excise, but still covering several 
hundred thousands of pounds, and it is 
extremely difficult to asceitain the par- 
ticulars; so that if we were to collect 
the Customs revenue on Irish Account, 
we should be involved in an in- 
terminable difficulty as to determin- 
ing how much of that revenue really 
belonged to Ireland, and how much 
of it was revenue that belonged for 
fiseal purposes to England. That would 
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be a very great objection. Then another 
thing is this: If we adopted the method 
of quota we should expose Irish finance 
to large and inconvenient shocks from 
ehanges introduced in English Budgets 
for Imperial reasons, and we should also 
perhaps make it necessary to do what I 
think we are very unwilling to do— 
namely, to give to Imperial officers a 
meddling and an intervening power in 
relation to Irish fiscal affairs. But there 
isa third method which is the method 
we have adopted, deeming that 
the advantages which it presents 
are greater than the advantage belong- 
ing to the method of quota. The 
third plan is to appropriate a particular 
fund ; to lay hands upon it, and say this 
fund shall be taken by us and shall stand 
inacquittal of all the obligations of Ireland 
for Imperial services, so that Ireland 


shall receive in regard to Imperial 
services a receipt in full. Of course, I 


am not now speaking of the Land Pur- 
chase question or loans made to Ireland, 
I am speaking of the regular provision 
for the services of the country, 
Now, the arguments for the appropria- 
tion of such a fund are these: In the 
first place, it sweeps away all those 
difficulties of caleulation that belong tothe 
quota. Inthesecond place,we have got the 
fund practically in our hands, because 
come what may, with the unity of 
management for external trade, it is 
plain, I think, that the management of 
the Customs revenue must be British 
and Imperial. Consequently, we are the 
receivers of a fund which would never 
go near the Irish Exchequer. We 
should keep it, and give Ireland her 
receipt in full, instead of coming upon 
her for heavy payment from year to 
year. Then, next, the Customs Fund is 
so very nearly the right amount. I do 
not know what the House may think 
would be the right amount. Judgments 
may fluctuate. Some may say 4 per 
cent., some may say 5 per cent., and 
some may say a little more. But the 
amount of the Customs Fund is £2,430,000 
a year gross. £60,000 allowed for col- 
lection, leaves £2,370,000 net. The 
Imperial expenditure is £59,000,000, 
and the £2,370,000 is a sum that drops 
between the two points of a charge of 4 per 
cent. and a charge of 5 per cent. By 
adopting this methed, although the rates 
of Excise and the rates of the Post Office 
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and Telegraphs would be fixed by Im- 
perial Authorities, the whole control and 
management would be absolutely in the 
hands of Irish officers. I ought, per- 
haps, to point out to what extent what I 
will call the fund plan would fall short 
in exactitude of the quota plan. The 
quota plan, by its elasticity, meets every 
exigency of peace and war. The fund 
plan is not quite so exact. What would 
happen is this: A serious question which 
may arise in the minds of hon. Members 
is, How are we to be assured that we 
shall obtain from Ireland her fair share 
of assistance in the case of great Im- 
perial emergencies ?—that is to say, the 
exigency of war. Well, no doubt this 
exigency ought to be contemplated. I 
myself am bound to say that I should 
have very little fear of trusting to the 

triotism and liberality of an Irish 
ees ell Stinginess has never been 
the vice of Ireland. If I am to look for- 
ward to the paulo post futurum condi- 
tion of Ireland under Home Rule, I ama 
great deal more afraid of her suffering 
from a generous extravagance than from 
anything in the nature of stinginess. 
When we come to a state of war, we look 
to three sources of Revenue: Customs, 
Excise, and Income Tax. With regard 
to Customs, it will be observed that the 
plan we propose leaves that source of 
Revenue in our hands, so that there 
would be no difficulty as to that. I will 
not enter into details at this period with 
respect to other sources of Revenue, but 
I will say that in case of great emer- 
gency we have in view a proposition, 
by which, in our opinion, we should make 
sure of getting fair and full provision 
from Ireland for a proper contribution to 
these Imperial exigencies. The Irish 
balance-sheet will stand thus: On the 
credit side will appear the Excise, 
£3,220,000 ; the whole Local Taxes, such 
as Stamps, Income Tax, and Excise 
Licences, £1,495,000; Postal Revenue, 
£740,000; Crown Lands, £65,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £140,000, making a total 
of £5,660,000. The whole of the Civil 
Government charges, excepting the Con- 
stabulary charge, would be £3,210,000., 
The collection of Inland Revenue would 
be £160,000, the Postal Services 
£790,000, and we propose that Ire- 
land should take two-thirds of 
the charge of the Constabulary, 
which would be £1,000,000. That would 
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bring the Irish charge to £5,160,000° 
We propose that she should re- 
ceive against that all the items that I 
have already read out to her credit 
reaching £5,660,000. That is to say, she 
would have a clear surplus with which to 
start on her own account of exactly 
£500,000. It will probably be asked 
whence does this surplus come? We 
take one-third of the Constabulary 
charge ourselves, which is no doubt a 
vanishing charge. That one -third 
would supply the £500,000 which 
would be the clear balance Ireland 
would have to start with. Then, one would 
say, at whose expense will that balance 
be found? Well, Sir, undovbtedly 
in the whole or in the main it would fall 
on the British taxpayer. You may 
be shocked at that; but there is 
much more reason to be shocked 
at what is now going on, which 1 
will presently disclose. What is my 
vindication for assigning to Ireland this 
clear surplus of £500,000? Well, Sir, 
there is a variety of arguments that 
might be urged. One of them is an 
argument which I by no means take to 
be without force. But it is not the 
governing consideration at the pre- 
sent time, and that is that upon full 
examination I am well convinced that 
Ireland in former days has been most 
shabbily and most unjustly treated 
with respect to money matters. There 
were too many injustices in the past I 
have no doubt, and I do not at the 
present moment take upon myself to 
urge that—though I think it will very 
likely be urged by Irish Representatives— 
as an important consideration. What I 
want to urge is this : that by arriving at 
this settlement with Ireland you will 
escape the impending and _  con- 
stantly -acecruing increment of Irish 
charges. And that is well worth your 
while to come under this considerable 
but vanishing charge of £500,000 in 
order to escape the increment of 
the charge for Irish local services. 
Would hon. Gentlemen like te know 
what that is? Irish nts upon the 
average of 1833 to 1837 were £762,000 a 
year, Irish grants on the average of 1888 
to 1892 were £4,042,000. That is to say, 
in 55 years there was an increase of 
£3,300,000, or a regular increment of 
£66,000 a year. Perhaps you will say, 
“But that may be improving now. 
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£66,000 is rather formidable, but it may 
be improving now.” How does it go 
according to our latest experience ? 
Here, Sir, you have the latest experience ; 
that is to say, the experience of the seven 
years between 1886 and 1893. In 1886 
the Civil charges of Ireland without the 
Constabulary were £3,094,000. In 1893 
the Civil charges were £3,892,000. The 
Civil charges of Ireland have increased 
in the last seven years by an aggre- 
gate of £800,000 a year, and that gives 
you an annual increment in these 
our modern days not of £66,000, 
but of £113,000. Well, Sir, I hope 
I may now release the House from the 
painful consideration of details, details to 
which hon. Members have listened with 
exemplary patience, and which I have 
presented to them in this imperfect 
manner, but with every effort on 
my part to select for presentation 
those points which are most in- 
teresting, most vital, and most calcu- 
lated to convey a fundamental conception 
of the spirit of the scheme. Our plan 
may be a very imperfect one; it may 
admit of some amendment to be received 
from the impartial consideration of the 
House, and from the action of friendly, 
and possibly even of unfriendly, criticism. 
I wish it were more worthy of its 
object, for its object, as conceived by us, 
is certainly a very lofty one. It is no 
less, in my view, than to redeem the 
fame and character of this country and 
its political genius from an old and 
inveterate dishonour, and to increase, 
enhance, and magnify the strength, great- 
ness, glory, and union of the Empire. 
Sir, I hope I have not needlessly pro- 
voked polemical sentiment of any kind. 
I hope I shal! not give offence when I 
express in a few words my deep con- 
viction that either this plan, or some plan 
closely resembling it, and identical in 
principle, will shortly become law. I 
know there is one risk, and that risk in 
my mind is this: that if the controversy 
upon this question be unduly and un- 
warrantably prolonged, that which is now 
a demand merely for the establishment of 
Irish self-government in Irish affairs will 
become a demand, perhaps under circum- 
stances less favourable than these, for the 
repeal of the Union and the re-establish- 
ment of a dual supremacy within these 
Islands—an alternative which I regard as 
wholly shut out, at least from my per- 
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sonal purview, even if I had a prospect 
of long years of life tocome. I view that 
as a possible danger looming in the future, 
and I wish to steer the ship from that 
rock. I hope we shall now consider the 
state of things that is before us, and 
weigh well the actual attitude and 
position of Ireland, and the contrast 
between that attitude as it is now and as 
it was when Dean Swift said that 
as for the people of Ireland they 
amounted to a mere cypher, and could 
not be taken into the reckoning on 
the one side or on the other. As 
it was when the Ascendancy Parlia- 
ment of Ireland begged and prayed to be 
admitted in the British Parliament and 
was refused, or as it was in the beginning 
of this century, after the Union, when 
the old Union movement had been 
forcibly put down, and when the Irish 
voters trooped to the poll for the simple 
purpose of returning by open vote their 
landlords to Parliament. We now have 
before us a different state of things. 
Ireland has on her side the memory of 
past victories, earned with sweat and 
labour, but really earned and recorded on 
her behalf. Ireland has the mighty 


sympathies which slie has acquired in 


this larger and stronger island. She 
has obtained the suffrage of Scot- 
land. She has obtained the suffrage 
of Wales. She has, in the short space of 
seven years, changed a majority of over 
200 against her in England into a 
majority of one-third of that number. 
She was stinted in her franchise, and 
in her means of representation. She 
now possesses the most extended 
franchise, with the most perfect protec- 
tion; and the main object which she 
has not yet obtained she looks to obtain 
with increased means in her hand and 
opportunities at her command. One 
other source of strength she has, and 
that is the moderation of her demands. 
She has, ever since 1886, if not before, 
in an unequivocal and a national sense, 
abandoned the whole of the argu- 
ment which she, perhaps, was  en- 
titled to make on the subject of the Act 
of Union ; and she has asked you to 
save for yourselves every Imperial 
power. She has consented to accept the 
common, the universal supremacy of the 
Empire; and she has asked only for 
that management of her own local con- 
cerns which reason and justice, combined 
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with the voice of her people, and with 
the voice, as I hope it will soon be, of 
the people in this Kingdom, demand. 
If this controversy is to end in this 
manner, I cannot but put it to 
dispassionate .men that the sooner 
it ends the better; the sooner we 
stamp and seal the deed which is to 
efface all former animosities, and to 
open an era, as we believe, of peace and 
goodwill, the sooner, 1 say, that is done 
the better. These are matters which 
human vision—at least, my human 
vision—is hardly equal to penetrating ; 
but this I must say,on my own part, I 
never will, and I never can, be a party 
to bequeathing to my country the con- 
tinuance of this heritage of discord 
which has been handed down from 
generation to generation, with scarcely a 
momentary interruption, through seven 
centuries—this heritage of discord, with 
all the evils that follow in its train. 
Sir, I wish to have no part or lot in that 
process. It would be a misery to me 
if I had forgotten or omitted, in these 
my closing years, any measure possible 
for me to take towards upholding and 
promoting the cause which I believe to 
‘be the cause, not of one Party or 
another, of one nation or another, but of 
all Parties and of all nations inhabiting 
these Islands; and to these nations, 
viewing them as I do, with all their vast 
opportunities, under a living union for 
power and for happiness, I say, let me 
entreat you—and if it were with my 
latest breath I would entreat you—to 
let the dead bury the dead, and to cast 
behind you every recollection of bygone 
evils, and to cherish, to love, and sus- 
tain one another through all the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs in the times that 
are to come. 


Grovernment of 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland.”—(Vr. W. 2. Gladstone.) 

*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): Before 
I, with very great respect, ask the House 
to allow me to make some observations 
on the principles which have been laid 
down, and on some of the more impertant 
proposals that have been brought for- 
ward, I should like to be allowed to offer 
my personal congratulations to the right 
hon. Gentleman on the speech he has 
delivered. During the last’ seven years 
the world has seen with admiration the 
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unflagging enthusiasm with which the 
right hon. Gentleman has devoted him- 
self to this cause, and I am sure there is 
a sentiment in the mind of every man 
here to-night, to whatever Party he 
belongs, of congratulation to the right 
hon. Gentleman on having been spared 
to give the House so splendid an example 
of physical and intellectual power as we 
have all admired and enjoyed. One cannot 
help observing, however, that no ground or 
reason has been given for the proposal 
of this scheme at all. Many in. this 
House were hearers, almost seven years 
ago, of the speech in which the right 
hon. Gentleman then maintained and 
developed his propositions with regard 
to Ireland. I am not going to quote 
much to-night. I think the most futile 
and worthless of controversy is the pelt- 
ing of opponents with fragments of their 
old speeches, and there is no one to whom 
I would be so cruel at this time as to 
apply that operation, unless it were the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). But I must 
quote one passage from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) in 1886, as it refers to a subject 
the omission of which from the discussion 
to-night certainly forms a marked differ- 
ence between the two occasions. In 
1886 the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“T could have wished, Mr. Speaker, on several 
grounds, that it had been possible for me on tbis 
single occasion to open to the House the whole 
of the policy and intention of the Government 
with respect to Ireland, the two questions of 
land and the Irish Government-—-—” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
indebted to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for his reminder. I omitted to 
mention among the provisions of the Bill 
that the Land Question is reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament for a period of three 
years. 

Sir E. CLARKE: That statement 
is certainly an important one. Most of 
us had noted the very singular fact that 
the speech went from end to end without 
mention of the subject of land. The 
interposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, important as it is, does 
not touch the purpose for which I was 
quoting that sentence. The right hon. 
Gentleman said in 1886— 

“The two questions of land and the Irish 
Government are, in our view, closely, insupere 
ably connected, and they are the two channels 
through which we hope to find effectual access 
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to that question which is the most vital of all 
—namely, the question of social order in 
Ireland. ; 


The right hon. Gentleman then developed 
that proposition, and poiuted to the three 
sets of circumstances in Ireland which, 
as he held, marked its social condition, 
and demanded the immediate intervention 
of Parliament. He pointed to the fact 
that juries could not be got to convict ; 
he referred to the prevalence of evictions 
in Ireiand, and alluded to the fact that 
there existed in Ireland almost unchecked 
a system of intimidation which disturbed 
the social life of that country. Why 
have we had no reference to these things 
to-night ? It is because they have all 
disappeared ; it is because the foundation 
of this proposal has gone. We can now 
easily and almost everywhere find juries 
who will do their duty. Evictions in 
Ireland are comparatively rare. We 
were told the other night by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that rent was being 
better paid in Ireland now than at any 
period for some years past; whilst the 
system of intimidation, which seven 
years ago formed one of the reasons 
given by the right hon. Gentleman for 
interfering with the Government of 
Treland, has been checked and put down 
by the firm administration of the law 
during the intervening years. Whilst 
seven years ago the first reason given by 
the right hon. Gentleman for introducing 
his Home Rule Bill was that the social 
condition of Ireland was so grave that 
nothing but a constitutional change 
would be adequate to cope with it, the 
second reason he gave was that the pro- 
gress of business in this House was so 
difficult, and we were so overwhelmed 
with work, that we must find relief from 
our difficulties by sending the Irish Mem- 
bers to transact their business in Ireland. 
Now we learn that if this Bill is passed 
we are to have 80 Irish Members 
popping in and out of the House 
and taking their part, or declining to 
take their part, in business as they 
may desire. That is a very great 
change. What did the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us to-night instead of the 
splendid preface which the House listened 
to in 1886 ? He made some references to 
the hard case of Ireland since the time 
of the Union, and said that at that time 
of the Union Irishmen were encouraged 
to believe that they would be welcomed 
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to this country for the administration of 
its law and the framing of its policy on 
equal terms with their English and 
Scotch brethren. The right hon, Gentle- 
man said we had disappointed these 
expectations ; we had been unjust to 
Ireland, because for a whole series of 
years since the Act of Union only two 
Irishmen had sat in an English Cabinet. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE dissented. 

Sim E. CLARKE: I beg the right 
hon, Gentleman’s pardon. I was coming 
to the limitation which I did not 
understand was expressed in the first 
place. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had sat in many Cabinets, that he had 
had 60 or 70 colleagues in these various 
Cabinets, and that perhaps one of them 
was an Irishman. But the right hon, 
Gentleman has himself formed Cabinets 
three or four times ; be has been as many 
times again an influential person in ar- 
ranging the composition of Cabinets. 
How is it he has never invited, or caused 
to be invited, a distinguished Irishman to 
take his seat in the Cabinet? I believe 
that in other Cabinets than those with 
which the right hon. Gentleman has been 
connected some distinguished Irishmen 
have found places, and I think it is a 
little too bad to charge upon the whole 
country that neglect of Irishmen which 
appears to have been singularly conspi- 
cuous in the Cabinets with which he him- 
self has had to do. The right hon. 
Gentleman passed on to the subject of 
the present strength of the Nationalist 
Party coming to this House from Ireland, 
He said it represented an enormous ma- 
jority of the Parliamentary Representa- 
tives of the country. I was surprised to hear 
him,considering the revelations which have 
been made of late, refer to secret voting 
as being a characteristic of Irish elections. 
Everybody knows that the most active 
and suecessful manufacture in Ireland of 
modern times has been the manufacture 
of illiterates, who have been produced in 
ample numbers in order to evade the 
Ballot by securing inspection of the votes 
given at the polling booths. To talk so 
confidently of the virtues of secret voting 
and of the free electoral system in Ire- 
land when the House has not forgotten 
the case of the Meath election is surely 
to apply a theoretical and ideal standard 
to the conditions of life in that country. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say it was true that the number of Na- 
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tionalist Representatives had been dimin- 
ished from 85 to 80. He did not admit 
the significance of that fact. He said he 
could not in the least understand it. We 
believe that the great majority still held 
by the Nationalist Members coming from 
Ireland is owing largely to electoral prac- 
tices we fain would check, and to mis- 
chievous influences which are in existence 
in the country, but which we hope 
may disappear, with the result of 
continuing the reduction of the Parlia- 
mentary strength of the Nationalist Party. 
Another omission from the right hon. 
Geutleman’s speech was significant. Sever 
years ago the right hon. Gentleman, in 
opening his plan to the House, invited 
some suggestions as to how he could deal 
with Ulster separately. He mentioned 
several plans. The first was that Ulster 
should be omitted from the Bill; the 
second, that it should be constituted a 
a separate autonomy altogether. Another 
was that certain important matters of 
legislation, such as education, in which 
Ulster might feel particularly sensitive, 
should be taken away from the Legislative 
Body he was making and be given to other 
Bodies founded on a different franchise. 
We have heard nothing of that to- 
day, and no suggestion is made of 
any protection being given to Ulster. 
There is no separate treatment of any 
kind, nor is even that generous invitation 
to supply suggestions for the treatment 
of Ulster repeated again in the speech 
that has just been made. What have we 
had instead ? Why in its place we have 
had a suggestion that Ulster may change 
her mind, in illustration of which the 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt with much 
emphasis and much dramatic power on 
an interesting story of the year 1792. 
He said, and he offers to the House 
this suggestion, that because in 1792 the 
Representatives of the Parliament of Black 
Lane were received with acclamation in 
the streets of Belfast, that therefore we 
may hope that Ulster is going to change its 
mind. That is a remote hope. One hun- 
dred years have passed since the expedi- 
tion from Black Lane to Belfast, and if 
we are to wait a 100 years now till Ulster 
changes its mind, surely it is desirable 
that there should be some provision in 
the Bill for what is to happen in the in- 
terval. I will now pass on to comment 
on points suggested in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Of course, I 
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shall not say a word upon the financial 
parts of the speech, for they are far too 
difficult and complicated for immediate 
criticism. We shall first require to see 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in 
print. The first change that has been 
made from the old Bill of 1886 is a 
singular, and I venture to think, a some- 
what important one. The House will 
remember that in the Bill of 1886 there 
was a Clause 37, a clause to which much 
attention was drawn, and which had 
been carefully drafted, as we know from 
Lord Thring, with the object of estab- 
lishing, declaring, and retaining the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
Lord Thring has stated that it was con- 
sidered desirable to put it clearly in the 
clause, so that the Irish Members should 
make their compact with the House, 
and, in the very measure by which they 
were receiving Home Rule and the power 
of self-government, should pledge them- 
selves to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. Clause 37 is 
to be seen no more. From this I gather 
that there is to be no clause in the new 
Bill to establish the propositions of the 
old Clause 37 ; but that it is to be trans- 
ferred to some seven words in the 
Preamble. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems on a sudden to have conceived an 
idea of the sacredness of a Preamble 
which to a mere lawyer who has to dis- 
cuss them from time to time is somewhat 
of a novelty. Who cares in this House, 
or anywhere else, about the Preamble of 
a Bill? I can point to measures now on 
the Statute Book that have been pro- 
posed by Ministers, some of whom are 
still in the House, which contain absolute 
contradictions to the law, that would 
never have been passed if it had not been 
that nobody in the House noticed the 
Preamble. The Preamble of the Bill is 
always left until the clauses are gone 
through. Does anyone think that if the 
Nationalist Members are satisfied with 
the clauses in the Bill they will take the 
trouble to make much difficulty about 
the Preamble ? I think I can see the 
reason for transferring this from the 
clauses to the Preamble. _ If the subject 
were embodied in the clauses of the Bill 
it would be discussed and considered by 
the House, whereas, if it can be put into 
a few words in the Preamble, it may be 
shuffled on to the Statute Book without 
anyone taking much notice of it, or any- 
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it hereafter. Again, in the Bill of 1886 
certain reservations were made from the 
powers of the Irish Parliament, among 
which the word “trade” was mentioned. 
That phrase is now changed into “ ex- 
ternal trade.” I confess one will look 
with some interest to see what is the 
reason of that change, and the extent to 
which the internal trade of Ireland is 
considered to be at the absolute and in- 
dependent control of an Irish Parliament. 
But, I come to a more important question. 
As to the Viceroyalty, it certainly does 
seem strange that an officer of State who 
will be in the relations which must exist 
between the Viceroy of Ireland and the 
Executive Government of this country 
should be appointed for a fixed term of 
years, and Ido not quite see the mean- 
ing of the phrase used by the right hon. 
Gentleman about the full develution of 
the Executive authority of the Crown 
upon the Viceroy. That, I think, will 
require a little explanation, and I wait 
until we see the exact form of words. 
But the next point is a vital one. One 
great difficulty that has arisen in devising 
for Ireland any scheme of self-govern- 
ment is that of the veto of the Crown on 
the Acts of the Irish Legislature. We 
have had on this point two absolutely 
irreconcileable declarations from different 
Members of the Party that is now to be 
asked to pass this Bill. Right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench have 
declared that the veto of the Crown 
must be exercised on the advice of the 
English Ministry, and, on the other hand, 
both sections of the Nationalist Party 
have declared that they wiil never accept 
any position such as their being subject 
to a veto advised by the English Govern- 
ment. In order toavoid this difficulty— 
for it was a serious one—the Government 
have constructed a curious and, it seems 
to me, a fantastic piece of machinery. 
There is to be appointed—but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not tell us by whom 
it was to be appointed—an Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council. I need 
hardly say that, looking at the character 
of the Irish Privy Council, the appoint- 
‘ ment of an Executive Committee of that 
Council for the purpose of advising the 
Lord Lieutenant, who is appointed for a 
term of six years, might quite con- 
ceivably put the whole Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland for that period in the 
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power of persons absolutely pledged to 
one special sort of political opinions, and 
therefore it is of the greatest importance 
that we should know by whom that Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Ireland 
will be appointed. But by whomsoever 
appointed the right hon. Gentleman has 
reserved a loophole in this matter—has 
reserved, I should rather say, seope—for 
the intervention of English Ministers in 
special cases, and that appears to me to 
destroy the machinery which he has con- 
structed in order to avoid this difficulty, 
because the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the veto of the Lord Lieutenant, 
although exercised upon the advice of the 
Executive Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, is to be subject to the instructions of 
the Crown in special cases. But if sub- 
ject to the instructions of the Crown in 
special cases, by whom will the Crown 
be advised to single out these cases for 
its intervention? I confess that between 
allowing the Crown, without advice to 
the contrary, to approve Bills that come 
from that country and intervening to pre- 
vent Bills coming from that country 
from passing there does not appear 
to me to be very material difference. 
If the Executive Government of this 
country were to advise Her Majesty to 
disallow an Act which was felt to be 
unjust and unwise and unfair to the 
people of that country, their responsibility 
would be exactly the same as though 
they had never set up this Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council to stand 
between them and their own responsi- 
bility. I pass to the next point, which 
is another very important one, namely, 
the constitution of the Legislative 
Council. The Legislative Council—a 
sort of Senate—it will be called a Senate 
I take it—is to be set up. The provi- 
sion which was formerly made that the 
Members of the Legislative Council 
should have a property qualification is to 
be dropped ; but, curiously enough—and 
I do not know what some of the most 
ardent Radical supporters of the Govern- 
ment will say to this—the Legislative 
Council is to be established on the basis 
of property qualification of the voters 
themselves ; and this Legislative Council 
is to consist of 48 persons. Now, I 
would ask the attention of the House— 
and I think I may fairly ask the atten- 
tion of the Government itself to this— 
what will be the effect of this proposal 
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if it be carried out ? For the purpose of 
constituting a Lower House of the Irish 
Parliament, the 103 Members now elected 
by the Irish constituencies are still to be 
returned; but if the two Houses differ 
after a Bill has been sent up a second 
time, the two Houses are to sit together, 
and a majority of the two Houses has to 
decide upon the measure. I think, Sir, 
one can see why 48 was the number 
chosen for the Senate. In the original 
Bill, the Upper House was to consist of 
103, and the Lower House of 206 Mem- 
bers. At present the 103 Members to 
compose the Lower House are divided 
into 80 Nationalists and 23 Loyalists, so 
that if the latter vote with the whole of 
the Senate they will still be out- 
numbered. The Legislative Council 
has been reduced just low enough to 
enable the present majority of Nationalist 
Members to be absolutely certain that 
they can over-rule any resistance. 
But, considered in the light of a later 
revelation in the speech, this retention 
of the 102 Members who are to sit in 
the Irish Parliament is curious indeed, 
for it imposes upon the Government the 
necessity of proposing for Ireland one of 
the most eccentric and fantastic franchises 
and Reform Bills imaginable. The 
present arrangement of the electoral 
system of Ireland with regard to the 
103 Members is to last for six years. 
What excuse is there for this? There 
is no part of the United Kingdom more 
full of electoral anomalies than Ireland, 
and yet you are to have the present 
system stereotyped, the 103 Members 
returned by the present imperfect system, 
and to secure that for six years no 
reform shall take place in these anomalies. 
But it is still more remarkable that you 
are asked to take the trouble of creating 
another set of constituencies who are to 
elect 80 Members. They cannot be the 
same constituencies— you must have 
anew arrangement of constituencies to 
get these 80 Members ; are they to be 
the same persons? Are the 103 Mem- 
bers who are to sit in Ireland qualified 
also to sit in the Imperial Parliament, or 
are there to be different Representatives ? 
The suggested arrangement is so fantastic 
and strange that I imagine this Bill 
must have been drafted in detachments, 
and one part must have been stereotyped 
before that portion to which I will now 
proceed to call attention was framed. 
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A more interesting and more impartial 
disquisition was never heard in this 
House than during the half-hour in 
which the right hon. Gentleman discussed 
the retention of the Irish Members, 
One thing is clear ; the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not changed his own opivion 
upon this point since 1886. It looks 
very much as if he bad beer outvoted by 
his colleagues, and desired to revenge 
himself by exhibiting to the House 
the different arguments which have been 
urged by the right hon. Gentlemen who 
have assisted him in framing his Bill, 
He put a series of conundrums to the 
House as to what would happen in one 
case, and what would happen in another 
case, and he concluded by saying that 
this matter must be referred to the con- 
sideration of the House. The House 
now sees what the right hon. Gentleman 
would like. He would like the House to 
stand by him as against some of his 
recalcitrant colleagues, and to assist him 
in maintaining the proposition which he 
made in 1886. But, after all, the Prime 
Minister of the country, when he comes 
down here to propound a great measure 
of constitutional reform, is hardly entitled 
to throw upon the Table of the House a 
proposal to which he has, evidently, 
deep-rooted and final objections, and ask 
the House to pass it. Is there a Govern- 
ment, or is there not? If there be a 
Government, the House is in the habit 
of asking from that Government not a 
philosophical disquisition from the 
Treasury Bench, but some intimation 
of what the Government really means, 
Do they wish the Members to come to 
this House from Ireland, or do they not ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle said, seven years ago, if 
they were retained, that we should have 
all the present block of business, the 
present irritation and exasperation ; 
English work would not be done, and 
Irish feelings would not be conciliated 
but exasperated. That I believe to be 
true. I believe that the Prime Minister 
has proved—as he has, in effect repeated 
—his statement of 1886, that it passed 
the wit of man to devise a scheme 
by which the Irish Members could 
be allowed to come to this House 
and take part in local as distinguished 
from Imperial deliberations. And now 
the right hon. Gentleman professes to 
have discovered such a scheme. He 
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says the plain, unlettered Englishman 
and Scotchman—and perhaps he had 
in his mind certain Representatives of 
Northampton and Edinburgh — that 
the plain, unlettered Englishman and 
Scotchman would rebel at the idea that 
‘ Trishmen should come here to govern 
him, while they governed themselves in 
Dublin, and so it is suggested that you 
are to limit the voting _power of the Irish 
Members. I should like just to test, at 
the moment when it is propounded, the 
possibility of carrying out that proposal. 
In the first place, the Irish Members are 
not to vote upon any Bill expressly 
relating to Great Britain. Good. But 
suppose the Irish Members should desire 
to overturn the Government when the pro- 
posal which has been made this evening 
is in actual operation. A Registration 
Bill is introduced which does not apply 
to Ireland. The Irish Members may 
come down and ask that it shall apply to 
Treland ; and if that is carried, then the 
Bill is to apply to Ireland. From that 
moment the Irish Members may vote 
upon the Bill, and may defeat it. Then, 
again, a Suspensory Bill is to be brought 
ia by the Government with regard to 
Wales to suspend the continued existence 
of the Established Church in that 
Principality. That is not a Bill upon 
which the Irish Representatives would be 
allowed to vote, and I am glad of it. 
But what chance will that Bill have of 
passing if the Irish Members are ndt 
permitted to vote upon it? To accept 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be to destroy all chance of 
passing that Bill, for I cannot think that 
the Government would lend themselves 
to the unconstitutional course of inviting 
Members who, after 2nd September, 
would be no longer entitled to take part 
in our discussions to assist in passing a 
Bill upon a subject which does not con- 
cern them. They are, we are told, to be 
entitled to take part in Votes upon Want 
of Confidence, and one understands the 
reasons why they should be allowed so 
to vote. Suppose that this Home Rule 
Bill is passed, and the scheme is 
. established and at work, and suppose 
that the Government possessed the 
general confidence of the House as then 
constituted, and suppose that the Irish 
Members should come down and turn out 
the Government, who is to follow? The 
Government that is to come in would not 
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‘have a working majority on any subject 


relating to England, and we would have 
a minority of Members of this House 
supporting a Government which should 
only exist because if. its opponents , 
came into Office they would be immedi- 
ately ejected by the Irish vote. Let 
me put another illustration. A right 
hon. Friend of mine was naturally 
anxious to know whether, if Irish 
Members could not vote on any particular 
subject, they would not be allowed to 
speak, and he was promptly assured that 
the disability to vote would carry with 
it the disability to talk. But what about 
moving the adjourament of the House ? 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that Votes of Want of Confidence are 
raised only occasionally and without any 
relation to the business of the House. 
But that is not so. A Vote of Want of 
Confidence—except immediately after a 
General Election, when there is no 
accounting for it at all—is generally 
connected with some legislative project 
which the Ministry have taken up or 
refused to take up. The characteristic 
of this House is, that it is not merely the 
greatest Legislative Assembly that the 
world has ever seen, but it, more than 
any other that exists, keeps a close and 
intimate knowledge of current public 
affairs, and at the same time enforces its 
authority if it sees a Ministry going 
wrong. Take Question time of this 
House. If with regard to some im- 
portant matter of foreign affairs a ques- 
tion is asked on this side and answered 
from the other, the answer may produce 
such an effect upon the House that 
within an hour a Motion is made for the 
Adjournment of the Debate, the object 
and the meaning of that Motion, if it be 
carried, being that the House desires to 
censure the Minister on the spot for the 
line which he has taken. What about 
the Irish Members? Are we in such a 
case to wait until “they can be 
summoned from Dublin in _ order 
that they may come over here to take 
part in the Vote of Censure? The pro- 
position is, I venture to say, impossible, 
I believe it to be as true now as it was in 
1886 that no human wisdom can devise 
means by which in a House like this, not 
only of legislative capacity, but also of 
Executive responsibility and efficiency, 
you can have one set of Members coming 
only for specific purposes and another 
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set of Members to deal with the current 
business of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman put this matter very frankly 
and impartially before the House. He 
appeared to treat it as if it were one of 
those philosophic proposals upon which 
either conclusion might be arrived at 
without any serious results; but, to our 
mind, it goes to the root of his whole 
Bill. It is vital to the consideration of 
this question that the country should 
know what is to be the form of the 
proposals, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have had time and the humble 
assistance of Members of this House in 
endeavouring to persuade them to make 
up their own minds definitely on the 
subject. We want to hear something 
else before this transaction comes to an 
end. We understand from the ordinary 
channels of information that this Bill, 
diligently as its secret has been kept 
from the country, was revealed to the 
Representatives, or to some of the Repre- 
sentatives, of the Irish Nationalist Party. 
I think it is some few weeks since the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
speaking in Ireland, said— 

“ We know what the Bill is, and that it is 
going to be better than the Bill of 1886.” 
I want to know, if that is the case, what 
bargain has been made by which the 
Irish Nationalist Members accept or are 
prepared to support this Bill? I want 
to know whether the terms of the bargain 
are really before the House, or whether 
these proposals, or some of them, put 
forward in a tentative and hesitating way, 
are merely the groundwork upon which 
Amendments and alterations may be 
made in the course of the discussion of 
the Bill? Ishould be very much sur- 
prised to hear that the Nationalist 
Members have accepted the proposals 
which have been shadowed forth in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night, and I should be stijl more sur- 
prised to hear that they were satisfied 
with the arrangement made about the 80 
Irish Members and the position which 
they are to have in this House. But I was 
pointing out that this goes to the 
very root of the Bill. It is not only that 
the point is of so very great importance 
in itself, and not only that the proposals 
of the Government wouid, as I believe, 
disorganize the whole life of Parliament, 
disturb our legislative work, and cripple 
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us for the effective exercise of that con- 
trol of public affairs which the House 
now enjoys and exercises ; but if this 
plan be not adopted, if the right hon, 
Gentleman should yield, as he must 
ultimately yield, to the objections 
that are made, and should agree 
thet the Irish Members should 
not come here, there goes at one swoop 
the whole of the financial portion of this 
Bill. If the Irish Members are to stay 
in this House, then those difficulties 
occur which I have ventured to indicate. 
If they are not to come to this House, 
the whole of the financial part of this 
Bill must be withdrawn and reconstructed, 
for it has not ‘and cannot have any 
reference at all to a system under which 
the Irish Members are to be excluded, 
I have ventured, I hope not unsuccess- 
fully, to put before the House the ob- 
servations that occur to me upon the 
moment on hearing the proposals of this 
new Bill. One could not help feeling 
touched by the tone in which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the end of that great 
speech spoke of the efforts which he 
himself was making to give’ a better 
state of things to Ireland, and of the 
anxiety he had as to the acceptance of 
those proposals. I do not think that 
they can be accepted. At all events 
they can only be accepted after a long 
and bitter Parliamentary contest, and 
after an appeal to the constituencies. 
The lists are set, the challenger’s trumpet 
has sounded, and the answering note, 
feeble it may be in tone, but I hope not 
indistinct, has been promptly heard. We 
enter on this contest without a shadow 
of doubt as to its issue. It is true we 
face to-day in this House a majority, but 
it is a scanty, a casual, and a precarious 
majority. I do not believe that that 
majority has union enough or strength 
enough to force through the House these 
novel and dangerous proposals. But 
outside this House, anxiously awaiting 
the tardy revelations of to-night, stand 
the millions of electors to whom before 
this plan can take effect the whole 
matter must be referred. When we 
shall have wasted this Session and all its 
opportunities of usefulness over this Bill, 
you cannot escape the necessities of that 
appeal. You know you have no man- 
date from the country for this Bill. 
Seven years ago your policy was rejected, 
and from that day to this no single 
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Member of your Party has ventured to 
commit himself to any single definite 
ag upon a one point in the 
ill. The Prime Minister has scattered 
here and there ambiguous hints; his 
followers have prudently abstained from 
forecasting the provisions of a Bill for 
which I believe most of them have hoped 
they would never have to vote, and 
they have contented themselves with 
appealing to the electors for their votes, 
and have asked them to give them their 
support as a mark of confidence and to 
wait hopefully till they came back with 
all manner of new things. Sir, this 
showman’s policy of concealment and 
surprise cannot succeed. You cannot 
subject a free people to great Constitu- 
tional changes which you have never 
ventured to explain. That would be 
despotism under the forms of freedom. 
Pass this Bill through this House if you 
ean, and within a year you will be 
fighting for your Parliamentary lives 
before the constituente whom you have 
tried to trick, and whose hopes of useful 
legislation you will have wholly dis- 
appointed. We will challenge the 
judgment of this House upon the matter 
at such times and upon such issues as 
may best enable us to test and prove how 
far our opponents are agreed,and what 
is the measure and extent of the obedi- 
ence which English Liberals, of the new 
pattern, are prepared to yield to their 
Nationalist masters. Wherever this con- 
test is to be fought, we face it with an 
unwavering confidence of success, strong 
in the decision pronounced by the 
country seven years ago; strong in 
the happy experience of those seven 
years which has approved and affirmed 
that judgment ; strong in the conviction 
that that decision was not a passing 
whim, that it was no momentary out- 
burst of political passion, but the wise 
judgment and the immutable resolve of 
the peopie of the United Kingdom. 
*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, that whatever other Parties in the 
House might think of the occasion the 
Party to which he had the honour to 
belong regarded it as the crown, so far, 
of their political struggle. They had 
appealed for that day—they had waited 
for that day—and now that it was come 
it was beyond their fondest expectations. 
For seven years they had tried to get 
from their political opponents an honest 
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statement of what they meant by Home 
Rule. For seven years the confidence of 
the present Government had been denied, 
not only to their political opponents, but 
to the millions of their fellow-countrymen, 
and had been extended only to the 
Nationalist Members, but now at last 
they were beginning to find out how 
wrong they were in not taking the advice 
—he would not say of the Unionist 
Party; for that could not be expected— 
but the friendly advice of the present 
Home Secretary. That right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he was in a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, gave the 
candid advice to, his Party which was 
at the time in Opposition, that if they did 
not take the electors into their confidence 
on the Home Rule Bill they could not 
complain if the Lords showed more trust 
in the people than the Liberal Leaders 
and forced a Dissolution when the Bill 
was introduced. The Prime Minister, in 
his opening remarks, repeated the old 
challenge that there was no case before 
the people except autonomy or coercion, 
and he went on to describe as a disparag- 
ing and ignoble fact that a Coercion Bill 
existed as a permanent part of the Statute 
Book. He thought it was at least open 
to a difference of opinion whether an Act 
could be called disparaging and ignoble, 
part of which had long been the perma- 
nent law of Scotland, and all of it in 
greater or less degree —and chiefly 
ter—was the law of France. On 
what had the Prime Minister based his 
contention that the system adopted by 
the Unionist Party could not continue ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
impossible in a democratic country to 
continue a system of Government that 
had not the support of the majority of 
the elected Representatives of Ireland. 
The difference between the Unionists and 
the Home Rulers was not ona point of 
principle—for principle did not exist in 
the matter—but where the line was to be 
drawn, and the Unionists said, “ Draw 
the line now before it is too late; do not 
wait to draw it until you have put into 
the hands of your opponents—for they 
are your opponents—a far more serious 
weapon than they now possess ; when you 
have equipped them, asI believe the hon, 
Member for North East Cork (Mr. 
Davitt) described it, with all the para- 
hervalia of a powerfulGovernment.” The 
Prime Minister said what was not the fact 
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when he said that the main result of the 
Act of Union has been an inequality of 
laws between Ireland and Great Britain. 
But if there had been an inequality of 
laws on which side was the balance of 
inequality ?—which side had the balance 
of advantage and which the balance of 
disadvantage? Had the Highlands of 
Scotland any Congested Districts Board ? 
Had the remote parts of England and 
‘Wales been permeated by lines of railway 
opened at the expense of the State ? 
as there any inequality in land legisla- 
tion, and on which side of the sea did the 
advantage lie? The Prime Minister did 
not deal at all in his speech with 
the motives which actuated British 
statesmen when the Act of Union was 
passed. He said the blot on Grattan’s 
Parliament was that there had been no 
Executive responsible to it. But why 
was there no Executive responsible to 
‘it? Because it was found by experience 
that two different Executives depending 
on two different Parliaments—one in 
Dublin and one in London—would in- 
evitably have the effect of creating within 
the four corners of the Kingdom two 
Governments, which might, in a grave 
Constitutional crisis, take wholly different 
views. It was the sense of this weighing 
upon the minds of Pitt and the other 
statesmen responsible for the Government 
of Great Britain in the great crisis of 
the French War, that made them not only 
determined to bring about a Union, but 
reconciled them previously to a system of 
Government by corruption, because with 
corruption they could make the ma- 
chinery, so to speak, work smoothly in 
Dublin, and because they knew that if 
once the Irish Parliament got out of their 
control, in the condition of the country 
at that time, there was no telling what 
national danger might not arise. Neither 
the Prime Minister nor any of his friends 
had ever shown any real desire to grapple 
with the question of Ulster. “The right 
hon. Gentleman would not admit that 
Ulster was deserving of as much con- 
sideration as the rest of Ireland. The 
Prime Minister stated the proportion of 
Ulster Representatives in.the House as 
one-fifth to four-fifths. But the righi 
hon. Gentleman knew very well that the 
distribution of Representatives in Ireland 
was wholly unfair; that small boroughs 
like Kilkenny and several counties with 
sparse population in the South and West 
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of Ireland were represented in greater 
proportion than the crowded manufac- 
turing districts of Ulster, which had 
raised Ireland, in some degree, to a com- 
mercial level with the rest of the Empire. 
The right hon. Gentleman took advan- 
tage of the gross injustice from which 
Ulster suffered in the matter of repre- 
sentation, and used it as a weapon against 
the very people who were suffering from 
that injustice. What was the case of 
Ulster as the Gladstonians would have 
to meet it in this Home Rule struggle ? 
The House had heard nothing lately 
about the Ulster Convention. It was 
time that a plain statement should be 
given of what that Convention meant. 
In every parish in Ulster the Unionists 
met in public meetings, and at these 
meetings, which were reported in the 
Press, delegates were elected, and these 
delegates assembled at the great Conven- 
tion in Belfast, without a single dis- 
sentient voice—with a unanimity that 
was never equalled even in the days of 
Grattan and the Volunteers—declared for 
themselves and for their isolated fellow- 
loyalists in other parts of Ireland, that 
they would never consent to be subjected 
to the rule of the administration of a 
Parliament in Dublin composed of no- 
minees of the priests. No Home Ruler 
could deny that. It might be said that 
it was an exhibition of prejudice and 
bigotry—it might be said it was a miser- 
able relic of the old Protestant ascendancy, 
but it could not be pooh-poohed or its 
existence denied, and as practical men 
they had to face the facts of the situa- 
tion it created. Why, they had heard 
from the lips of the Prime Minister 
many reasons for impressing on their 
minds the importance of this Ulster 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
lauded the Ulstermen for the action 
they took against the Union a hundred 
years ago. He said then the old attitude 
was the better course, and their present 
attitude was the worser course. But the 
more they praised the action of the 
men of Ulster 100 years ago, the 
greater weight should they attach to the 
words and resolutions of the sons of these 
men in the present day. The race had 
not changed. The face was the same, 
but their opinions had changed, and it 
was a curious thing to hear the Prime 
Minister calling the worser part the 
attachment of these men to England, and 
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the better part when influenced by long- 
standing injustice they opposed the 
Union with England. When did the 
right hon. Gentleman find out which was 
the worser part? It was when the two 
great Political Parties in the State were 
nearly equal, and the temptation was 
offered to one of them to buy the support 
of the Nationalist vote by the sacrifice 
of principles which, up to then, al! 
British Parties had united to uphold. 
This question of Ulster was closely con- 
nected with the question of the safe- 
guards for the protection of the rights of 
the minority, and on that point he wished 
to remind the House that in the outline 
of the Bill given by the Prime Minister, 
several important checks or safeguards 
were delineated. The Viceroy of Ireland 
was to have the power of vetoing Bills on 
the advice of the Irish Cabinet, but he 
was liable to receive instructions from 
the Sovereign, otherwise the English 
Cabinet, as to the exercise of the veto on 
certain Bills. If he understood it aright, 
that really meant that the Imperial 
Cabinet would, as a general rule, exer- 
cise no veto on measures passed by the 
Irish Legislature, but that in certain 
cases the Imperial Cabinet might send 
instructions to the Viceroy of Ireland, if 
necessary, to veto Bills, to which the 
Dublin Cabinet desired him to give the 
Royal Assent. That was the first check. 
The second check was that an appeal 
might be made to the Privy Council in 
London to try the validity of any Act of 
the Irish Parliament. But let the House 
mark this fact: the appea! to the Privy 
Council to test the validity of an Act 
passed by the Irish Parliament could not 
be initiated by the aggrieved party—it 
could only be initiated either by the 
Viceroy, or by the Secretary of State, 
that is, the Home Secretary of England. 
The loyalists in Ireland might, rightly or 
wrongly, feel themselves aggrieved—they 
might, for instance, find their religious 
privileges in jeopardy, because it was 
idle to pretend that the Irish Parliament 
could not establish and endow a church 
when there was nothing to prevent them 
voting any sum of money they pleased 
for Roman Catholic endowments ; or the 
loyalists might feel aggrieved over some 
question of internal commercial regula- 
tions. What locus standi had the 
Loyalists under the Bill to enable them to 
protest against grievances such as these ? 
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As far as he could see, the loyalists were 
entirely dependent on the action of the 
Imperial Cabinet in asking the Viceroy 
to veto a Bill, or on being able to induce 
the Viceroy or the Secretary of State in 
London to move the Privy Council to 
test the validity of the action of the Irish 
Parliament. His right hon, Friend 
the Solicitor General to the late Govern- 
ment (Sir Edward Clarke) had pointed out 

the perfect chaos the retention of the © 
Irish Members at Westminster would 
land us inte; but his right hon. Friend 
had omitted to point out that this question 
of checks and safeguards hung wholly 
and solely on the retention of the Irish 


Members at Westminster. He had 
shown that the Loyalists could only 
protest against any Act of the 


Irish Parliament through the Imperial 
Csbinet, or the Viceroy, or the Home 
Secretary. What did that mean? It 
meant that if the present Party—the 
Party responsible for Home Rule—were 
in power, their sympathies would not be 
with the loyalists of Ireland. If, om the 
other hand, the Unionist Party were in 
power their predilections would induce 
them to go to the rescue of the loyalists 
in every possible way. But the Irish 
Members .at Westminster would be 
masters of the situation, for they would 
have it in their power through their 80 
votes to make it impossible for any Go- 
vernment friendly to the Irish loyalists 
to extend them any relief. In fact, there 
would be a direct inducement to the Irish 
Party at Westminster to use their votes 
for the sole purpose of preventing any 
Party that might be in power from using 
the clauses of the Bill for the protection 
of the loyalist minority in Ireland. Yet 
these were what were called the safe- 
guards of the minority. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth (Sir 
Edward Clarke) had admirably depicted 
the confusion that would arise at West- 
minster through these 80 Irish Members 
of Ireland that were to vote on Monday 
and not to vote on Tuesday, that might 
speak on Thursday, but must keep silence 
on Friday. The right hon. Gentleman 
had shown how impossible it would be 
for the Parliamentary machine to work 
smoothly, and how no Government could 
be secure in its tenure of office for one 
day ; but he (Viscount Wolmer) thought 
he had shown, in addition, that there was 
an inducement to the Irish Members, 
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which his right hon. Friend did not at all 
contemplate, to prevent the checks work- 
ing in the interest of the Irish loyalists. 
And why was the House of Commons 
asked to consent toall this? They were 
asked to submit to this disintegrating 
element being introduced into the House 
of Commons in order that the Prime 
Minister might be able to pass the Bill 
of 1886 and yet retain the support of his 
followers who had pledged themselves to 
vote against the exclusion of the Irish 
Members. The Unionists wished to re- 
tain the Irish Members, because it was 
the outward and visible sign to all the 
world of the union and of the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament. 
It was the sign of union, of per- 
manent union, but they never wished 
the Irish Members to be retained if 
their retention involved the crea- 
tion of a second Parliament in the 
centre of the British Empire ; they never 
wished to retain them at the price of divid- 
ing into fractions the great forces round 
which the Empire moved ; and they never 
wished to retain them if their retention 
involved the reducing to an absurdity 
all the principles that made the British 
Parliament what it was. They had been 
asked to do all this, though the senior 
partner in the firm of the United King- 
dom was against it. The Prime Minister 
had alluded tc the fact that the majority 
of England was against Home Rule, but 
he held out the hope that as the majority 
of England had decreased from over 200 in 
1886 to 71 in 1892 it would still further 
fall off. He should have thought that 
the Prime Minister had had quite enough 
of speculations in political meteorology. 
The right hon. Gentleman used to fill up 
his spare time during the last Parliament 
in writing articles proving that his 
majority could not fall short of 100, and 
might be 170. The right hon. Gentle- 
map seems not to be above hoping that 
he may yet have this majority at his 
back. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did not appear to know that the majority 
of 71 in England against him stands on 
a totally different footing to what the 
majority of 200 did. The majority of 


200 did not mean a majority of votes, 

but a majority of abstensions. It was 

made up because the right hon. Gentle- 

man’s followers abstained from voting, 

and his opponents voted. But the 

present majority of 71 agaiust him in 
Viscount Woimer 
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England rested on a poll such as no 
majority had ever rested on before, and 
it was far more likely to increase than 
to diminish. He did not want to fall 
into the error of the Prime Minister in 
manipulating figures to make them 
yield results. hey were not results, 
but merely his own wishes. Neither 
did he want to fall into the other fallacy 
of laying too much stress on the bye- 
elections ; but if the bye-elections of the 
past six months meant anything they 
were an indication that the majority of 
71 in England was more likely to increase 
than diminish. If ‘that majority of 71 
were wiped out, and if the Prime 
Minister had a majority not only in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but in 
England also, then, indeed, the Unionist 
Party would have a very different con- 
flict to face. But until such a change 
of opinion in England had taken place, 
until the conversion of that majority 
into a minority, they would continue to 
protest against the Dissolution of the 
Union in opposition to the wishes and 
the votes of one of the high contracting 
parties to that Union. There were only 
two authorities who could speak for the 
respective opinions of the parties to that 
contract—the Irish Parliament speaking 
for Ireland, and the British Parliament 
for Great Britain. He might be 
answered that the Irish Parliament was 
corrupt. He did not deny it; but corrup- 
tion was the weapon of that age. The 
Irish Parliament was corrupt before the 
Act of Union; and the British Parlia- 
ment was corrupt before the Act of 
Union. But it was proposed to repeal 
the Union in spite of the wishes of the 
senior partner in the firm. It was pro- 
posed to repeal the Union in spite of 
the protest of Englishmen, and then, for 
fear they should at any time resent 
it and try to undo the work, the 
Prime Minister proposed to intro- 
duce a garrison of 80 Irish Members 
into the House in order io nullify 
the votes of England and Scotland. 
The Prime Minister, in a recent letter 
praising a book written by an American 
and which he was told was very hostile 
to England and everything English, said 
that he did think there was some little 
part for the British race to play, but no 
country and no race required so much 
discipline as the English race. Was it 
to discipline the English race that the 
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Irish garrison was to be left here while 
Ireland was to be handed over to the 
Trish, they in the English Parliament 
having no voice in the details of Irish 
affairs. England being disciplined, 
muzzled, and nullified by the votes of 
those over whose concerns she was no 
longer to have any active part? As an 
Englishman he protested against it ; as 
a Scotch Member he joined in the deter- 
mined protest of the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Dr. Wallace) that the Bill 
should not be amended by allowing the 
Irish Members to vote on the details of 
Scottish or English measures. The Bill 
could not and should not be amended in 
that direction. Was it going to be 
amended in the direction of 1886? Was 
the Prime Minister’s real opinion to 
have weight, was his real view finally to 
triumph, and were the Irish Members to 
go to Ireland and for ever repudiate their 
lot and parcel in the Parliament of the 
United British Empire ? Between these 
two courses the Government had no 
alternative, and the compromise they had 
proposed would expire in inextinguishable 
laughter, If, on the one hand, the 
Government were going to yield and the 
Irish Members were not only to sit there 
as a garrison (whilst English Members 
had no votes on Irish affairs), but were 
also to dictate politics to England and 
Scotiand, then he could wish for nothing 
better than to have such a cry at the 
General Election which would ensue. 
If, on the other hand, they went back to 
the Bill of 1886, then all his hon. Friends 
who had been returned for English and 
Scottish constituencies were pledged to 
the hilt to oppose any measure that took 
the Irish Members out of the Imperial 
Parliament. They were happy to have 
seen this day. For seven years they had 
been constantly putting this dilemma 
before their political opponents who had 
pretended they did not see it. The 
Home Secretary told his constituents it 
was customary for their political op- 
ponents to try and meet them with 
political cobwebs, but he thought this 
was a cobweb which would require some 
sweeping. 

*Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, that 
the more the Prime Minister in his speech 
developed his Home Rule Bill the more 
did he as an Irishman, who had spent 
his entire life in Ireland and in touch 
with its people, think he had never 
listened to such an insane proposition as 
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that contained in the measure. He had 
listened carefully to the mode in which 
the right hon. Gentleman pro to 
pres d the two Houses in Frekea and 
the conclusion he arrived at was that the 
Legislature would be manned by Mem- 
bers who would be mere puppets of the 
priests. If the Prime Minister was pre- 
ve to hand over the 1,250,000 

testants who had made Ireland what 
it was to such a Parliament, if he wished 
to have civil war first and afterwards the 
necessary expulsion of the English 
garrison—as the Nationalist Members 
called it—he could not possibly have 
devised a measure which would more 
surely have this result. He observed the 
new Irish House of Commons was to 
consist of 103 Representatives elected by 
the same franchise that returned Mem- 
bers to that House from Ireland, and he 


thought they might safely assume 
the power of the priests to return 
Members to the native House 
of Commons would at least be ag 


extensive and powerful as at present, 
He would like to know what the position 
of the loyal minority in Ireland would be 
with the House of Commons consisting 
of 80 gentlemen who were the agents of 
the Irish priests, as opposed to 23 
possible Representatives of the Unionist 
Party ? As regarded the second House, 
which was to consist of 48 Members 
elected on a franchise of over £20, that 
would also be a House manned by agents 
of the clerical party. He had heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman no suggestion 
as to any safeguards for the loyal 
minority, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. They were told the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be non-political. But 
he might also be a Roman Catholic, and 
he could quite understand a Roman 
Catholic Lord Lieutenant acting and 
wishing to act as fairly and squarely as 
he could, yet finding himself placed in 
an extraordinary and awkward position 
in reference to Bills coming before him 
which had been passed by the two 
Houses, consisting almost exclusively of 
Roman Catholics, and having regard to 
the power. which the Roman Catholic 
priesthood would, in such a state of 
things, sway in Ireland. They were 
told the Lord Lieutenant was only to act 
by the advice of the Cabinet, which was 
to be the Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council. Was that also to be an 
Elective Committee, or was the right of 
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appointing the Privy Council to be 
vested in a non-political Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? From the first to the last of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech he 
heard no suggestion as regarded’ any 
safeguard for the loyalist minority in 
Ireland. Three of the principal matters 
affecting that minority were the Judges, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the 
land. He understood that for six years 
to come the Judges were to be appointed 
as at present, but at the end of that 
period they would be appointed by the 
authorities created by the Bill; so that 
if it became law they would find those who 
had been loudest in their denunciations 
ot law and order in Ireland presiding in 
full bottomed wigs in the four Courts at 
Dublin. He did not see any safeguards 
for the loyal minority. As regarded the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, they were to 
be disbanded, and, notwithstanding the 
hope that was expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he was convinced that 
the members of this body would be very 
unwilling to enlist in the new force 
which would be created by the Irish 
Legislature. He failed to see what safe- 
guards the loyal minority in Ireland 
would have as regarded this new force. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman had 
also failed to provide any safeguard as to 
the Land Question—which question had 
been at the very root of the agitation 
which had resulted in the return of so 
many Nationalist Members to that House. 
The Land Question vitally affected every 
class in Ireland, but the right hon. 
Gentleman never said one word as re- 
garded any safeguards in reference to 
the Land Question. The tenant farmers 
in his constituency—almost altogether 
Protestant descendents of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, who had been in the 
country for the last three centuries— 
would feel it absolutely impossible to 
remain in the country if they were 
placed under the law made by a Parlia- 
ment consisting of the agents of the 
priests. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Parliament in College Green 
was not to be let loose on the Land 
Question for a _ period of three 
years. That was a very short period, 
and with the present disposition of the 
British taxpayer not to advance more 
money for land purchase it might not be 

sible for the Imperial Parliament to 
deal with the Land Question in any- 
thing like three years. He would 
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like to know what merey the landiords, 
and especially the Protestant tenants, 
might expect at the hands of the new 
Legislature in College Green ? The hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), who was probably 
the future Chief Justice for Ireland, 
speaking at Boston, in America, in 1881, 
said— 

“We believe that landlordism is the prop 
of English rule, and we are working to take 
that prop away. To drive British rule from 
Ireland we must strike at the foundation, which 
is landlordism. We wish to see Ireland what 
God intended she should be, a powerful nation. 
We seek no bargain with England. As the 
Master said unto the tempter when he offered 
Him a kingdom of the earth, ‘ Begone, Satan’! 
so we will say unto them, ‘ Begone Saxon’! ” 
He commended that language to English 
and Scotch Members. It would be a 
question of the expulsion of the Protes- 
tant landlords first and the Protestant 
tenants afterwards. It would appear 
that the right hon. Gentleman and those 
in his Cabinet who drew up this Bilt 
had simply given the go-by to the history 
of the country for which they wished 
to legislate. Respecting the Royal 
Irish Constabulary when he heard the 
proposals respecting that body he was 
reminded that Lord Spencer, a supporter 
of the right hon. Gentleman, had been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during a 
time of difficulty, and there was never any 
act on the part of any public man whieh 
had given more pain to the Irish people 
than the act Lord Spencer had adopted 
on the Irish Question. When he referred 
to the Irish people, he meant those who 
abided by law and order, who had some 
stake in the country, and who were not 
waiting for the plunder of the country. 
Having regard to the treatment which 
Lord Spencer received at the hands of the 
loyal minority, it was deeply to be regretted 
that he should have thrown them over in 
the way he did, and when the history of 
his action came to be written with 
reference to his treatment of the loyal 
minority who stood to him in a time of 
danger, the darkest page in that history 
would be the story of his treatment of 
them. In October, 1887, and long after 
the introduction of the former Home Rule 
Bill, Lord Spencer, speaking at Bed- 
ford, among other things, said that in 
many districts of Ireland a system of 
boycotting was adopted which was very 
cruel, which prevented men from the 
free exercise of their avocation, and there 
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were districts in which if a man was 
tried for agrarian or political crime, it 
was difficult to get a Jury to convict 
him. He (Mr. Dane) should like to 
know how were men to be convicted for 
offences committed against the lives or 
properties of members of the loyal minority 
in Ireland, before a Jury constructed 
under the new system set up by this 
Bill? Inthe speech to which he was 
referring Lord Spencer bore  testi- 
mony to the admirable discipline and for- 
bearance of the Irish police, and he said 
that it would be impossible to hand 
over a county like Kerry or Clare 
to the local udministration of. police. 
Yet, now the right hon. Gentleman by his 
Bill proposes to disband the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and he presumed the sugges- 
tion was tnat the new Legislature to be 
ereated in Dublin would be at liberty to 
recruit all the ruffians of the country as con- 
stables, sergeants, and head constables in 
this new constabulary. In the same 
speech Lord Spencer said— 

“The question of Ulster was an extremely 

difficult one, and the rights of Ulster and of the 
minority must be guaranteed in any scheme 
which was produced.” 
He asked where was the guarantee 
that Earl Spencer said that Ulster 
and the loyal minority were to 
have? Absolutely none. He certainly 
dig not see it. He had failed to 
gather from beginning to end of the 
Prime Minister’s speech any real reason 
why the Legislative Union which had 
existed between England and Ireland for 
80 many years was to be broken up, and 
why the million and a quarter of the law- 
abiding inhabitants of Ireland were to be 
placed in jeopardy of their lives, liberties, 
and properties in order to gratify hon. 
Members (Natiogalists) sitting on those 
Benches. The right hon. Gentieman 
himself knew there was no reason for it, 
and the real object in doing it was be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Government were dependent upon 
the votes of those hon. Members, 
What did the right hon. Gentleman 
himself say when this matter was 
agitating the mind of Parliament in 
1871? He said, speaking at Aberdeen 
on the 26th September in that year— 

“You would expect when it is said that the 
Imperial Parliament is to be broken up—you 
would expect that at the very least a case should 
be made out, showing there were great subjects 
of policy and great demands necessary for the 
welfare of Ireland which the Representatives of 
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Ireland had united to ask, and which the 
resentatives of Lg, eRe ape and Wales 
united to refuse. ere is no such grievance, 

There is nothing that Ireland has asked that 

this country and that this Parliament has 

refused. This Parliament has done for Ireland 
what it would have scrupled to do for —— 
and for Scotland. f | 
are the inequalities of England and Ireland? 
I deciare that I know none, except that there are 
certain taxes still remaining which are levied 
over Englishmen and Scotchmen, and which are 
not levied over Irishmen; and likewise that 
there are certain purposes for which public 
money is freely and mee given in Ireland, and 
for which it is not given in England and Scotland. 
ine That seems to me to be a very 
feeble case indeed for the argument which has: 
been made, by means of which, as we are told, 
the fabric of the United Parliament of this 
country is to be broken Can any 
sensible man, can any rational man, ee 
that at this time of day—in this condition of the 
world—we are going to disintegrate the great 
capital iustitutions of this country, for the 
purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind, and crippling any power 
we for bestowing benefits t h 


legislation on the country to which we belong ?” 


He had heard no reason urged in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
that night, or indeed since the introduc- 
tion of the former Home Rule Bill, why 
they should proceed 


to set up the 
Legislature the right hon, Gentleman 
proposed to set up in Dublin, or 
what demand there was for it beyond the 
unfortunate position in which the right 
hon. Gentleman was placed, by the. 
fact of being dependent on the votes of 
his hon. Friends behind him (the 
Nationalists). In aspeech in Edinburgh, 
in November, 1885, the right hon. 
Gentleman made use of the following 
words :— 


“ Let me now suppose—for argument’s sake I 
may suppose it possible—that the Liberal Party 
might be returned to the coming Parliament— 
that is rather a staggering supposition (laughter), 
but I beg you to indulge me for an instant 
(laughter), might be returned to the coming 
Parliament in a minority, but in a minority 
which might become a majority by the aid of 
the Irish vote; and I will oy ees that owing 
to’ some cause the present Government has 
disappeared, and a Liberal Party was called to 
deal with this great constitutional question of 
the government of Ireland, in a position where 
it was a minority dependent on the Irish vote 
for converting it into a majority. Now, gentle- 
men, I tell you seriously and solemnly that 
though believe the Liberal Party to be 
honovrable, patriotic, and trustworthy, in such 
a position as that it would not be safe for it to 
enter on the consideration of a measure in 

to which, at the first step of its progress, 
it would be in the power of a Party coming from 
Ireland to say ‘unless you do this and unless 
you do that we will turn you out to-morrow.’ ” 
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Was not that exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman had done? Was he not 
dependent upon this Irish 
he not in 
danger he predicted ? 
also gave his opinion on this v 
Speaking at. Paisley on the 15th 
1885. his Lordship said— 
“ Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that in 
of Ireland and Irish affairs we are a oe tence 
too much on the Irish vote. I the Irish 
vote shonld no longer be a factor in the British 
Parliament, and for this reason : that there is to 
be no reliance to be placed upon it. The Irish 
vote is not guided by consideration of what is 
best for Great Britain and for the Empire.” 
As regarded the absence of any safeguard 
in the Bill for the protection of the loyal 
minority, the Prime Minister appeared to 
have followed the advice given to him by 
the late Mr. Parnell, because that gentle- 
man, in a speech at Wicklow in October, 
1885, stated that it was impossible for his 
Party to give any guarantee. Was it any 
wonder, in face of the history of Ireland, 
that the loyal minority in Ireland looked 
with horror to the fate which would be 
before them if they were to be handed 
over to this Irish Parliament? They 
were a minority that had done a great 
deal for Ireland; they had held that 
country for England since they went over 
there under the protection of the British 
flag, relying on the honour of this 
great Empire. Hon. Members ought to 
know sufficient from what they had 
heard in reference to the Meath Petitions 
to recognise that this fear which the 
loyal Protestants in Ireland had with 
reference to the power which would be 
exercised over them by a Roman Catholic 
Parliament was not a groundless thing, 
more especially having regard to the 
history of the Rebellions of 164) 
and 1798. Before they had these 
Petitions Protestants in Ireland al- 
ways asserted that they might look 
for no justice under an Irish Parlia- 
ment in College Green. Long before 
the Meath Election Petitions they had 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations 
that was ever witnessed in any country 
in the world. He alluded to the Con- 
vention in Belfast on the 17th June last, 
when 12,000 of the finest pegsantry, 
commercial classes, artisan, and labouring 
classes in Ulster met to solemnly protest 
against the position in which they would 
be — if, by any possibility, sucha thing 
as 


» and was 


ucing this Bill in face of the 
Lord Rosebery 
point. 


stober, 


ome Rule should be granted in Ire- 
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land. That Convention was representative 
of every parish in Ulster, and it would 
be remembered in his for the gravity 
and solemnity with which it met and 
for the weighty resolutions which it 
passed. These resolutions declared— 


“(@) Our devoted attachment to the Crown 
and Constitution of the United Kingdom. 

6) Our earnest protest against legislation 
Ga weeks sab ta et nek tates ie tee 
Imperial Parliament ; and our firm resolve to 
refuse to surrender our position as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdcm. 

(c) Our fixed determination to have nothing 
to do with an Irish Parliament, coniroiled as it 
would be by men ey sen for the 
crime and outrage of the d League and the 
dishonesty of the Plan of Campaign—the 
majority of whom have proved themselves the 
ready instruments of . clerical domination ; to 
take no part whatever in the election or pro- 
ceedings of such a Parliament, the authority of 
which we should be forced to repudiate.’ 

(d) Our conviction that the establishment of 
such a Parliament in Ireland would inevitabl 
result in disorder, violence, and bloodabed 
would destroy the safeguards of our civil 
religious liberty, unsettle the foundations of our 
industry and commerce, and bring financial 
confusion and disaster on our country.” 

These were strong resolutions, but they 
voiced the feeling: of the Protestants 
of every class and denomination in 
Ireland. They were asked by that 
Bill to set in Ireland for 
the first time since James II, 
was King a Popish Parliament. He 
(Mr. Dane) said for the first time, 
because the Parliament formed in 1689 
by James II., which existed for 
such a short time, was the only purely 
Roman Catholic Parliament that ever 
existed in Ireland. What did this Papist 
Parliament do during the few short 
weeks of its existence ? It confiscated 
2,400,000 acres of land in the occupa- 
tion and possession of English and 
Scotch settlers. What the Irish Nationa- 
lists meant by Home Rule was this, 
They said that the English and Scotch 
minority in Ireland had no business there; 
that they were not the sons of Ireland ; 
that the land belonged to the sons of 
Ireland, and within that definition 
the English and Scotch settlers are not 
included. The Roman Catholic Parlia- 
ment of James II. not only con- 
fiscated 2,400,000 acres, then in the occu- 
pation of English and Scotch settlers, but 
it also attainted and sentenced to death 
without trial of any kind 2,600 Pro- 
testants. In 1869 the Irish Protestant 
Church was disestablished. What was 
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then called Protestant ascendency was 
done away with, but they were now asked 
to set up on the ruins of that ascendency, 
an ascendency of the Church of Rome 
by a Parliament controlled by priests 
who would not even follow the directions of 
the Church of Rome, as was shown by 
their conduct in regard to the Papal Re- 
script. To establish such a Parliament 
would inevitably lead to great difficul- 
ties, very likely to civil war, and 
eventually to the re-conquest of the 
country. The Protestants of Ireland 
would never consent to be ruled 
by a Parliament in Dublin, They 
would never take part in the election 
of Members to it; they would never 
consent to obey its laws, and, rather 
than do so, they would, if forced by the 
bayonets of the Imperial Parliament, 
suffer expulsion from the country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast E.) said, 
he wished to address a few words to the 
House, but he was not going into thedetails 
of the Bill, which had been introduced 
that evening. It was described as a Bill 


for the better government of Ireland, and 


it was hoped, he believed, that it 
would be passed through the present 
Parliament. But there were certain 
points upon which they (the Ulster 
Unionist Members) could not agree. The 
Prime Minister had told them that they 
were a simple minority of about one-fifth. 
This was not an accurate or a just state- 
ment. In his (Mr. Wolff's) opinion, the 
minority was nearer one-third. They ob- 
jected to the Bill as a whole, because it 
would interfere with their prosperity. 
They were asked to elect 103 Members 
in Ireland and then to elect 80 Members 
to come to Westminster to vote some- 
times, and sometimes not to vote—some- 
times to turn out the Government, and 
sometimes to not turn them out. If that 
were to be carried out they must have a 
new franchise. The new Bill gave 
them no guarantee as to the men who 
would govern them. Taking the offices 
of Attorney General and Solicitor 
General, why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman make the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Louth his Attorney 
General? They knew very well that in 
England no Irisk need apply. He was 
anxious to impress upon the House that 
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they in Ulster most emphatically = 
tested and objected to this Home e 
Bill. As presented to the English people, 
the Home Rule Question was co 
with the agrarian aspect of Irish matters ; 
they heard little of the claim of commerce 
and manufactures. There was much 
that was not connected with land which 
was of great importance. He pointed to 
the advance of Belfast as a port, and said 
that when the Union was there 
were only 3,000 inhabitants in that place, 
whereas they had now 275,000, They 
had gone up in similar ratio as regards 
customs, and, with the exception of 
Liv 1 and London, no port in the 
Kingdom paid a greater duty. Belfast, 
too, it was to be remembered, was the 
are distributing port in the North of 
reland. They had £2,000,000 of money 
invested in their leading industry orig 
nally ; now they had £16,000,000. T 
men in Belfast who were opposed to the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman were 
not aristocrats ; they were working men, 
and they were as much opposed to it as 
any class of landlords. ‘They had pros- 

red under the magnificent rule of 
tngland. They had not only increased 
their prosperity, but they had set up an 
excellent administration in sanitary and 
other municipal works, and any transfer 
of authority would totally and effectually 
interfere with this prosperity. He 
claimed that the North of Ireland was 
entitled to consideration, and that gentle- 
men behind (the Nationalists) would 
better employ their talents and their un- 
doubted ability than they had been 
doing for the past 10 or 15 years by 
preaching other doctrines than they were 
accustomed to preach and making fewer 
speeches in resistance of the law. They 
in Ulster did not know what was before 
them if they were to havea Home Rule Par- 
liament. They were to have 103 
Members at home and 80 at West- 
minster. His argument was, that the 
inducement to stay at Westminster 
would be taken by abler and better 
men, and that they in Ireland would have 
the inferior men opposed to them, and it 
would then be seen that they had killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. In 
fact, they would have a Parliament con- 
ducted after the manner of some of the 
Boards of Guardians in the South of 
Treland. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
What about the Belfast riots ? 
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Mr. WOLFF: Then the Customs 
rights were to be reserved ; but how did 
they know that there would not be an 
alteration in that provision five or ten 
years hence? Had this Parliament any 
right to bind its successors, and, even if 
so, had they any guarantee of finality ? 
Then, again, with regard to the arrange- 
ment for the retention of the Irish 
Members at Westminster, did they 
suppose :that the Irish Members would 
stay there and give their support to a par- 
ticular Party in the State without getting 
something for it? The Irish Members 
always got something for their support. 
He was of opinion, too, that in an Trish 
Parliameni the Members would be paid, 
and he feared that the sum set apart by 
the Government would be spent in 
that way, which he considered a very 
strong reason for objection to the 
measure. When they considered the 
endowments that would be given to the 
Catholic Church, to Catholics Schools, 
and everything Catholic, he was afraid 
that the £500,000 would melt into thin 
air, and new efforts would have to 
be made to raise taxes. Where were 
these taxes to be raised? They would 
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not think of imposing taxes on the poor 


and ruined peasantry. It was to Ulster 
that the Irish Parliament would look for 
gathering in the taxes. It was Ulster 
they would rob in every way, and then 
he was afraid the trouble would begin, for 
Ulster would have very little inclination 
to send their hard-earned money to Dublin 
to pay for Catholic endowments and for 
the keeping up of a Parliament 
in which, probably, no Ulster loyalist 
would ever sit. Those who took 
part in the Ulster Convention had 
declared that they would never take 
part in the new Parliament, and they 
were getting more and more in earnest 
in the matter. They would resist 
the imposition of taxes by the Irish 
Parliament, and the result would be a 
repetition of the rioting which had taken 
place on previous occasions in Belfast. 
Another trouble he foresaw was in con- 
nection with the Catholic Church. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
every man opposed to him must be 
wrong. He was the last man in the 
House who would doubt the sincerity of 
the Catholic clergy. He believed that 
they were convinced of their doctrines 
and devoted to their flocks, and would 
make great sacrifices to further the inte- 
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rests of their Church; but the more he 
was convinced of that the more did he 
feel satisfied that for the very 
of promoting their Church they were 
bound in their consciences to do every- 
thing they could to put down the Pro- 
testant minority. “No, no!”] It 
was possible that hon. Members who 
said “No” were sincere, but he must 
be allowed to enjoy his own opinion. 
The cases of Austria, France, and Italy, 
referred to by the Chief Secretary, 
afforded no analogy to Ireland. In those 
countries the Protestant minorities were 
small and weak; but in Ireland the 
minority was one-third of the population. 
It was strong, active, and determined to 
hold to its faith. Besides, on the Conti- 
nent many of the Catholics were very 
lax and easy in their religion, It was a 
matter of indifference to them whether 
they were Catholics or Protestants, but in 
Ireland both parties regarded their reli- 
gion as an active principle which they 
would carry out to the end. A few 
years ago it was thought that the 
Protestants had established an unjust 
ascendancy in Ireland. That ascendancy 
was destroyed and all were put on an 
equal footing, but to what purpose would 
that have been done if another ascen- 
dancy were set up infinitely more power- 
ful, and determined to put down Protes- 
tantism? He locked forward with 
anything but confidence to the estab- 
lishment of that quietness, harmony, and 
love between Irishmen which it was 
understood to be the object of the Bill 
to bring about. Instead of causing peace 
it would create war and discontent. The 
prosperity of Ireland would be put back 
for many years, if it ever recovered at 
all, from such a blow. The Ulster people 
would oppose the Bill to the utmost of 
their ability. They would not sit in the 
new Parliament, but would offer strenu- 
ous opposition to it, and in doing this it 
seemed to him that they would only be 
taking a right and proper course. 
*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) claimed the indulgence always 
shown to new Members when going 
through the uncomfortable task of making 
a first speech. They had all heard the 
speech of the Prime Minister this after- 
noon with intense interest, but of course 
it was impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of the provisions of the Bill before 
they had it in their hands. Still, the best 
use they could make of such an oppor- 
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tunity as the present was to point out 
from what general aspect the Bill should 
be judged between this time and the 
Second Reading. Each Member should 
attempt only to deal with those points 
which interested him most and with 
which he felt most familiar. For himself 
he only desired to speak on one point, 
and that was the protectior of minorities. 
The matter had been discussed a good 
deal to-night, but from an Irish rather than 
froman English point of view. The Prime 
Minister had told them that every 
practical provision would be made for 
the protection of minorities, and that 
the supremacy of Parliament would 
remain intact. Hence the British House 
of Commons would continue as heretofore 
to be responsible for the protection of 
minorities in Ireland. But he was very 
much disappointed at the small amount 
of attention the Prime Minister had given 
to the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of Ulster as having been 
once the champion of Irish liberties. 
He had said she had now retired from 
that position, but he seemed to think 
that before long she would join theNation- 
alists in their demands for Home Rule. 


He could easily understand the change 
of opinion that seemed to have come over 
Ulster ; the fact was, Ulster men now 
considered that they had won the liberties 


they strove for in the past. If the 
House looked at the way in which this 
agitation had been conducted during the 
past 30 years, and if they had regard to 
the position of that section of Irishmen 
who appealed to them not to thrust them 
out of the Union, it appeared to him 
essential that they should adopt some 
means of protecting minorities. With 
regard to this important point, there 
were three possible policies: First, 
there was the plan of retaining the 
British Parliament with unquestioned 
and unquestionable authority over all 
persons in Ireland, which authority 
should be continuously, effectively, and 
vigilantly exercised for the protection of 
minorities. That was the Unionist 
policy. Then there was the plan of 
establishing in Ireland a Constitution 
with special provisions for the protection 
of minorities, but dispensing the British 
Parliament from further responsibility in 
the matter. That was what he might 
venture to call the Nationalist policy. 
And there was a sort of intermediate 
plan, that of keeping the responsibility 
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and power to act with the British Parlia- 
ment, but under the condition that inter- 
ference should only take place in extreme 
cases. That he should call the policy of 
effective veto. There was a fourth 
policy which he would not even con- 
sider—the policy of granting Home 
Rule to Ireland with the view of 
seeing if it would work, reserving 
the right to take it away again if 
necessary. The loyalists of Ireland, and 
these who sympathised with them, had 
often been accused of exciting to civil 
war, but it appeared to him that this 
latter plan was one which was sure to 
bring about civil war—namely, to grant 
Home Rule and ‘then take away the 
privilege. They must, therefore, look on 
this Home Rule measure as final, a step 
from which there could be no retreat. He 
did not mean that the provisions of the 
Bill might not be altered; but if they 
were altered it would be in the direction 
of giving further powers to the Legis- 
lature in Dublin, and not lessening 
those powers—therefore it was absolutely 
necessary that they ‘should see that 
the safeguards introduced into the 
Bill were effective ; for if they were not, 
there would be no chance of making 
them so in the future. It went without 
saying that the Bill was not favour- 
able to the Unionist policy of an effec- 
tive and vigilant watching over the 
interests of minorities in Ireland. The 
question, then, remained whether it 
belonged to either of the other policies ? 
It appeared to him that for internal 
affairs the position of Ireland under 
the Bill would be similar to the 
position of Canada and our other 
large colonies. With regard to the ques- 
tion of veto, an eminent Nationalist had 
said, and said correctly from his point of 
view, that the veto in Canada was 
harmless, because it was already a dead 
letter. In his opinion, it should be laid down 
as a general principle that no Government 
ought to undertake responsibility with- 
out corresponding power, and that no 
Government ought to have powers con- 
ferred upon it without having ample 
means of getting information on which 
to act, so that the power might be cor- 
rectly applied. He would illustrate the 
point by reference to a rebellion which 
occurred in Canada in 1885. Well, was 
this rebellion, in which several hundred 
lives were lost, ever debated in this 
House? He believed he was right in 
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saying that the only steps taken in this 
matter in Parliament was the asking of a 
single question in the House of Commons 
and the asking of another in the House 
of Lords. And he ventured to think 
that the answers to these questions 
were important, as showing the 

wers of the Executive in Eng- 

nd over the Executive in Canada. 
In the Commons the Minister said he had 
no Papers to show the House in order to 
make it evident what were the grievances 
that induced the rebels to take up arms. 
In the House of Lords Lord Derby 
said the question of the relations be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the 
rebels was not one which had come, or 
could come, before the Colonial Office. 
Thus they washed their hands of all 
responsibility with regard to the causes 
of the rebellion. How was it that 
Parliament had not taken the trouble to 
inquire into the grievance of these men 
in Canada? It did not do so, because it 
was felt that the sovereignty of the 
Parliament over Canada was uot a real but 
a fictitious sovereignty ; Parliament, in 
fact, was not supreme over Canada except 
in name. If Parliament had had power 
to protect the minorities in Canada it 
would have been necessary in the first 
instance to obtain information, and the 
only way to get information would have 
been to call for documents and question 
Ministers. Then Parliament ought also 
to have been able to compensate those 
who were injured, and, further, to modify 
the Canadian laws in order to redress 
grievances. Of course, it was absolutely 
hopeless to attempt to modify the 
Canadian Constitution when we had in 
fact parted with our sovereign power 
over Canada. It might be said that the 
ease of Ireland differed from that of 
Canada, inasmuch as we had a force 
under Imperial control always to be 
stationed there. In diseussing such 
points, however, he thought the House 
was far too apt to consider the Legisla- 
ture in Dublin only and to leave the 
Executive out of consideration. It by 
no means followed that by limiting the 
power of the Legislature we limited also 
the power of the Executive. - Would the 
Irish Executive have any power over the 
British Army in Ireland? Many hon, 
Members would be inclined to say it 
would not. He thought they were mis- 
taken. The authority of the Crown 
was to be delegated to the Lord 
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Lieutenant, who was to be responsible to 
his Irish Ministers, in precisely the 
same way the authority of the Crown 
was delegated to the Governor of a 
Colony who was responsible to his 
Ministers. What, then, was the position 
of the Army in acolony? The Queen’s 
Regulations said— 

“‘ Except in case of invasion or assault by a 
foreign enemy, it is the duty of the Governor 
to determine the objects with which, and the 
extent to which, Her Majesty’s troops are to 
be employed. He is, therefore, authorised to 
issue to the officer in command of the Forces 
directions respecting their distribution and their 
employment on escort, and other duties required 
for the safety and welfare of the colony.” 


He was aware this Regulation had no 
legal authority ; but if it represented truly 
the position the Army would hold in 
Ireland, the effect would be that the 
Lord Lieutenant by and with the advice 
of his Irish Exeeutive would have the 
power of directing the British Army in 
all matters connected with the suppres- 
sion of civil outbreaks. Not long ago 
a Constabulary Inspector was found 
guilty of contempt of Court in not having 
given protection to a Sheriff who was 
serving a writ, The position of soldiers 
in the eyes of the law was exactly the 
same as the position of policemen. He 
thought it was perfectly certain that the 
Irish Sheriffs would become servants of 
the Irish Legislature ; and those servants 
of the Irish Legislature, inasmuch as they 
could claim protection from the military, 
would have a distinct power over the 
British Army. In his opinion, the posi- 
tion of Army officers in Ireland, after the 
passing of this Bill, would be simply un- 
bearable. They would have to serve two 
masters —the Sheriffs and the Lord 
Lieutenant responsible to the Irish Legis- 
lature, on the one hand, and their own 
officers, responsible to this Parliament, 
on thé other. The House of Commons 
at Westminster would have no power of 
dealing with the Army in Ireland, so far 
as the protection of minorities was con- 
cerned. Supposing the Civil Courts 
ceased to act in Ireland as had occa- 
sionally happened in our colonies, who 
would be supreme ? Mr. Justice Black- 
burne, in General Eyre’s case, which 
practicaily dealt with the protection of 
minorities in Jamaica, declared that the 
supreme power in any country had the 
power to declare Martial Law when an 
emergency arose. Who would have this 
power in Ireland when an emergency 
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arose? It appeared tc him that the 
Irish Legislature, unless specially barred, 
and also the Executive, would have the 
power of dealing with Martial Law. If 
this were so, if the British Parliament 
would have no means of enforcing its 
authority, nor any means of extracting 
information on which to act, then the pro- 


tection of minorities, so far as the, 


House of Commons was concerned, would 
be, he ventured to say, an absolute sham. 
If this were the right ‘view to take, the 
question to consider was whether the 
House should reject this Home Rule 
measure altogether or abandon ihe men 
of Ulster who were appealing to their 
English brethren to be kept within the 
Union? He was prepared to admit that 
the rejection of this Home Rule Bill 
must entail grave consequences, and that 
such consequences should be carefully 
considered ; but if reason told them to 
throw out the measure, it would, in his 
opinion, be an abject act of cowardice to 
refuse to take the responsibility of so 
doing because of the fear of conse- 
quences. When he remembered the 
strength of the appeal that had been 
made to English Members, especially 
from Ulster, he thought it would be a 


vile act of treachery on the part of any 
Unionist to desert his allies in Ireland. 
He was sure a certain portion of the 
supporters of the Government were de- 
pending on the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament for securing the protection 


of minorities, and he _  besought 
them to look into the measure and 
see whether this safeguard was not, 
as he contended, really a sham. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 
animus of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down is sufficiently discernible 
in one phrase which he let drop when he 
was approaching the conclusion of his 
speech. He spoke of those who impu- 
dently arrogate to themselves the title of 
Loyalists in Ireland, but who are only 
loyal so long as the Crown consents to 
be the servant of their interests, as the 
“allies” of himself and his friends. Does 
not the hon. Gentleman perceive that 
when he speaks of the minority in Ire- 
land as his allies, he implies that he con- 
siders the people of Ireland to be enemies 
and Ireland an enemies’ country ? The 
short reply to the hon. Gentleman and 
all pessimists of his school is that where 
there is 2 will there isa way, If a thing 
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is worth doing and is right to do, the 
way can be easily found by a less in- 
genious body of persons than composes 
this Assembly. If it is right to give 
liberty to the ae ae of Ireland a mode 
can be easily devised ; but if Members of 
this House begin, as the hon. Member has 
begun, by detesting the idea of giving 
them liberty, there is nothing easier than 
to accumulate difficulties against any 
proposal that is made. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of the position of an Army 
officer in Ireland who would find himself 
in some extraordinary difficulty, because 
his commanding officer would be an officer 
in the service of the Queen and the 
Sheriff, whom the commanding officer 
would have to obey would be an officer 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But 
why did the hon. Gentleman forget that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is also an 
officer of the Queen? The law of Ire- 
land would be the law of the Queen. If 
the commanding officer found himself in 
any other part of the British Empire, he 
would be bound to observe the law there 
prevailing. It is, therefore, quite plain 
that the Army officer mentioned, in proof of 
the difficulties which would result from 
Home Rule, would find himself in no 
greater difficulty in Ireland than else- 
where, I fail to appreciate the reference 
to Canada. Clearly the oniy lesson to be 
drawn from Canada is a lesson on our 
side. Canada was disloyal and bred 
rebellion. You granted her Home Rule. 
When you had done so her disloyalty 
became loyalty, and her convulsion be- 
came content. And let me add, with 
reference to the view of the hon. Gentle- 
man that the supremacy over Canada isonly 
of a limited kind, that if you had not 
given Home Rule to Canada, if you had 
not done for Canada what you have re- 
fused to do for Ireland, the possession of 
that great Dominion would long ago 
have been lost to the British Crown, I 
think it would be easy, if we had time 
and cared to take the trouble, to analyse 
such speeches as that of the hon, Gentle- 
man—speeches which, I presume will be 
delivered by the dozen in this Debate— 
and expose the flimsy character of the 
arguments adduced to support a foregone 
conclusion. I shall not, however, follow 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks further, 
because I think the Government, the 
House, and the country have a right to 
hear without delay from us who are in a 
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special degree concerned what im- 
pression has been made upon our 
minds by the statement submitted to us 
by the First Minister of the Crown. 
Before I go any further I wish to say 
that this ancient Parliament, this mother 
of Parliaments, which has lived through 
many centuries, and passed through many 
memorable and dramatic vicissitudes, has 
never witnessed a more marvellous episode, 
one more touching to the thoughtful 
mind, one more pathetic even to the 
general apprehension than that with 
which our proceedings began to-day. 
Few of us who remember the day when 
the right hon, Gentleman, at the age of 
77, brought in his Bill of 1886 thought 
it within the limits of possibility that, 
after a further period of seven years, it 
would fall to his lot to renew that noble 
effort. Looking back upon all that has 
passed within the last seven years, re- 
membering how cheerfully the right hon. 
Gentleman accepted the fiat of the peo- 
ple, with what energy, with what single- 
minded devotion he has supported, sus- 
tained, and advanced the Home Rule 
cause in the seven years that have since 
intervened, remembering with what 
heroic will and with what even temper 
he has encountered all the difficulties 
inherent to the situation, and those which 
neither he nor we could have anticipated 
—when we regard these things, and re- 
member how he has stood by our cause, 
I say that, win or lose—and he will win 
—he has secured beyond all change the 
gratitude of the Irish people. I know that 
if I were an Englishman, no matter what 
were my Party, I should feel proud that 
my race had produced a man who does 
not find his peer to-day in any other race 
in the world, because there is no man, I 
believe, except the Prime Minister of 
England, who, at the age of 84, could 
have even attempted to approach the 
task which with such brilliant lucidity 
and such masterly concentration of intel- 
lectual power he has accomplished in this 
House to-day. The devotion at his age to 
the cause of a poor country, and the heroism 
with which he has accepted almost inces- 
sant labour on her behalf, have gathered 
to the aid of the Irish cause in the breasts 
of a generous-minded people of England 
an intensity of feeling which is something 
more than political, which has in it some- 
thing more than the devotion of personal 


feeling, and which in my judgment, 
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whatever may be said about obstruction 
in the House of Commons and about 
possible action on the part of the House 
of Lords, will prove to be an unconquer- 
able force. It is but simple justice to 
acknowledge the diligence with which 
the Prime Minister has proceeded in the 
discharge of his promises to the electorate 
of the United Kingdom, and his engage- 
ments to the people of Ireland. I am glad 
to recall the fact that the Prime Minister, 
having accepted the policy of Home Rule 
at the end of 1885, within three months 
produced a Bill which was accepted by 
the Irish Party and by the Irish people 
and their race throughout the world as 
the basis of a permanent settlement. 
[An hon. Memper: The basis?] Yes, 
the basis. We can say no more of the 
First and Second Reading. So far as the 
Bill could be accepted upon the Second 
Reading, it was accepted as a settlement 
of the constitutional question, and the 
fact that it was so accepted narrowed, in 
my opinion, the area of the controversy 
which it is necessary to carry on to-day. 
I am glad to bear testimony to the fact 
that on the first day allowed to him by 
Parliamentary usage, the right hon. 
Gentleman again brings forward his Bill 
for the better government of Ireland, in 
pursuance of the pledge on which he was 
returned to power at the last General 
Election. I call that a prompt and an 
honourable proceeding in the discharge 
of a promise, and I augur well from it 
for the future. Now, the question is 
whether the Bill produced in outline 
to-day by the First Minister of the Crown 
offers fair security to Ireland, within the 
usages of the British Constitution, for 
a free Legislative Executive. Certain 
formule have been familiar during the 
last few years. A pledge was given 
that the Liberal Party would endeavour 
to confer upon Ireland a Legislature 
having power to deal with the affairs of 
Ireland, and an Executive Government 
responsible to that Legislature. But 
before I proceed to ask whether this 
scheme provides such an Executive and 
such a Legislature, let me refer for a 
moment to the supremacy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, [At this stage the 
speech of the hon. Member was inter- 
rupted by the Ministerial cheers which 
greeted the receipt of the news of the 
return of the Gladstonian candidate for 
Pontefract, and referring to this he said] : 
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The Prime Minister once spoke of the 
flowing tide. That tide appears to be 
flowing still. We have not, I think, 
quite reached high water yet, but we 
are very near it, and I believe that 
on the crest of that wave, near as its 
arrival is, we shall. either carry Home 
Rule at the first attempt or submerge, 
perhaps, some ancient institution. I was 
about to say a few words on the subject 
of the supremagy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I wish to say that upon it a great 
deal of language has been wasted. The 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is 
an incontrovertible fact. A fact cannot 
be any more than a fact; and it does 
not become more actual when it is made 
the subject of a declaration. It is not 
less actual even if there be no declaration. 
The supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment exists, and cannot be altered ; and, 
for my part, I do not object to any de- 
claration either in the Preamble or in the 
clauses of the Bill which declares what 
I accept as a notorious and incontro- 
vertible fact. I have seen it suggested 
sometimes that a declaration should be 
made to the effect that the Imperial 
Parliament will not interfere within the 
appointed sphere of the Parliament. of 
Ireland. I should not value a declaration 
of that kind, even if made, because such 
a declaration by this Parliament would 
not bind another Parliament, nor even 
itself. Whenever I hear about declara- 
tions intended to be of a lasting cha- 
racter I call to mind the fact that in 
the year 1782 you renounced in the 
most solemn language the right to 
make laws for Ireland, and in the 
year 1800 you tranquilly resumed that 
right, and took it away from Ireland. 
The Imperial Parliament is supreme, 
but I regard the passing of a Home Rule 
Bill, reserving certain subjects to the Im- 
perial Parliament and committing others 
to the Parliament of Ireland, as amounting 
toacompact which willbe observed by men 
of common sense that there will be no ca- 
pricious or vexatious interference by this 
Parliament with an action within the 
appointed sphere of the Parliament of 
Ireland, and I have to add that if such 
interference were attempted, the presence 
in this Parliament of 80 Irish Members 
— a number which has been found 
to be sufficient to make a detested 
Home Rule a matter of Imperial policy 
and to initiate a movement giving an 
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Irish Constitution—will be found suffi- 
cient to protect an Irish Constitution when 
itis given. I now pass to the question of the 
Irish Executive, which may be disposed 
of in a very few words. I think that the 
Prime Minister created some confusion 
in the minds of those who heard him by 
speaking of the Executive Government 
of Ireland as a Committee of the Irish 
Privy Council. That is the technical 
and constitutional method of describing a 
Cabinet. The Cabinet of England are a 
Committee of the Imperial Privy Coun- 
cil ; every Member of the Cabinet must 
be a Member of the Privy Council ; and 
what the Prime Minister meant, no doubt 
was that the Cabinet Ministers of the 
Irish House of Commons will be Mem- 
bers of the Irish Privy Council, but that 
the Members of the Executive Committee 
will be the persons chosen and maintained 
in the position of Ministers by the confi- 
dence of the Irish people. The provision 
in this Bill for an Irish Executive 
is better than it was in the Bill of 1886. 
I may say at once—and I think it right 
to put forward an unmistakeable declara- 
tion—that, regarding the Bill as a scheme 
for the establishment of Constitutional 
Government in Ireland—a Legislature 
free according to constitutional usage, 
and an Executive responsible to native 
control—the plan as a whole is a 
better plan than that of 1886. The 
plan, as described to the House this 
afternoon, puts before us the constitu- 
tional function of the Irish Ministers, 
and their power to control the Go- 
vernment of the country and the rela- 
tions to the Representatives of the people 
with a clearness which was absent from 
the former Bill. Next, I haveto say a few 
words as regardsthe control of the police, 
which is a fundamental matter in the 
sphere of Executive government. If I 
remember rightly the statement of the 
Prime Minister, it is intended that the 
Irish Government from its inception 
shall have the power at its discretion to 
establish a local and civil force. ‘As it 
proceeds and notifies to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that it has established an ade- 
quate civil force in any county the Lord 
Lieutenant, after a limited interval, will 
withdraw the constabulary from that 
area ; and when the Irish Government 
notifies that they have completed the or- 
ganisation of the civil force for Ireland 
the Lord Lieutenant, after a certain in- 
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terval, or at his discretion after the lapse 
of a certain number of years from the 
passing of the Bill, wiil dissolve the 
constabulary force. I do not gather 
from the Prime Minister whether a term 
of years is named, but I am entitled to 
expect that a term of years will be de- 
fined in the Bill. The term of years, I 
think, will not be a matter of disagree- 
ment, but it should be a limited term. I 
do not think that the Irish people or their 
Representatives will be disposed to be 
exacting as to the question of a year or 
two. The right hon. Gentleman referred 
to the transfer of men from the existing 
force to the force to be established by the 
Irish Government, I speak to-night 
with full authority from the whole body 
of Irish Nationalists. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
No, no. . 

Mr.SEXTON : If the hon. and gallant 
Member, who is a famous range finder, 
but whose hearing is not so good, had 
listened to what I was about to say, he 
would have found that I spoke for the 
ful! body of Nationalists with whom I 
am at present acting. Even those 
Nationalists, with whom on some ques- 
tions I regret to find myself in disagree- 
ment, will not dispute the statement that 
such disputes had occurred between the 
constabulary of Ireland and the Irish 
people have been greatlydue to the fact that 
the police, because of their position as a 
political and semi-military force, have to 
maintain a policy hateful to the people 
and very often hateful to themselves. 
With Home Rule all that will pass 
away ; and under a Home Rule Govern- 
ment the police will have no duties 
which will place them in antagonism 
with the people. So far as I can speak 
for the Irish people, and so far as we can 
forecast the future, they will most will- 
ingly concur in promoting the transfer of 
men from the Constabulary Force to the 
civil foree to be formed by the new 
Legislature in Ireland, and in facilitating 
any mode of arrangement by which they 
will secure that the engagements of the 
Imperial Parliament to these men shall 
be faithfully kept. Passing from that 


matter to the-question of the Irish Legis- 

lature, I may at once say that, as be- 

tween two Orders in one House, or two 

Houses separate from each other, we 

think it better to have two Houses in a 

country inhabited by people of quick tem- 
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perament like the Irish nation. 1 do not 
think it would tend to the tranquillity of 
Parliamentary life in Ireland to let the 
separate bodies meet in a joint Sitting. 
Of course, as the existence of the second 
House is intended as a safeguard for the 
minority in Ireland, we have no objection 
to it. [Laughter.] The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) indulges in some 
genial laughter at that. I*think I shall be 
able to show him presently that if the Irish 
Unionists exist to the number he states 
they will necessarily elect a majority, if 
not every Member of the Legislative 
Council. Astothe Legislative Assembly, 
I am satisfied that, elected by the present 
constituents on the present franchise, it 
would duly represent the opinion of 
Ireland and faithfully discharge its func- 
tions. The number may be found too 
small ; the proposed Legislature would be 
the smallest in the world for such a 
population ; and it may be well to have 
power in the Bill to alter the numbers in 
both Houses provided that the proportion 
between the numbers is not altered. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, who lightens up the 
question occasionally by sallies into 
arithmetic, thereby better illustrating his 
comnts than his scientific training, is in 
the habit of saying sometimes that the 
Unionists of Ireland number one-third of 
the people, and at other times that they 
.reach 2,000,000. The Legislative Coun- 
cil will be elected on a franchise of 
over £20; and I do not believe that the 
number of people rated at an amount over 
£20 exceeds 150,000, although we have 
been told it is 170,000. The population 
is 4,700,000 ; therefore, only one in 30 of 
the population, and one in six of the 
Parliamentary electors in Ireland will 
vote for the ‘Members of the Legislative 
Assembly. If the Unionists in Ireland 
number 2,000,600 out of 4,750,000, and if, 
as we know, on the unimpeachable autho- 
rity of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, they hold 
not only most of the intelligence and 
nearly all the education, but absolutely 
all the wealth, does it not follow that they 
will so dominate the electorate from 
which the Council is choser that they 
would necessarily elect the whole of the 
Legislative Council. If it were intended 
that the Legislative Council should by 
dissent defeat Bills sent up from the 
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Assembly the case would be one of dead- 
lock, and we could not accept such a 
Chamber. But the function of the Legis- 
lative Council is to secure reasonable 
delay and full re-consideration of every 
important Bill, to guard the minority of 
Ireland against precipitate legislation, 
and therefore we are not too censorious, 
nor d» we inquire too curiously into the 
franchise by which the Upper Chamber 
is constituted. We are willing that the 
minority shall have a strong majority 
there; and if they are half the number 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, they 
will be able not only to elect the whole of the 
Legislative Council, but when it comes to 
the question of a joint Session it may 
perhaps be a close run between the 
popular Party and the Party elected on 
the property franchise. 1, however, am 
satisfied. I am quite willing to give the 
minority the control of the Upper 
Chamber ; I am willing to give them such 
a force as will enable them upon certain 
questions even to defeat Bills in the joint 
Session ; but I believe that the constitu- 
tion of the proposed Legislature secures 
the passing of any Billin which the 
feelings and interests of the main body of 
the Irish people are deeply concerned. 
The provision for a joint Session secures 
the passing of such Bills, and in this 
respect, again, the Bill is an improvement 
on the one of 1886, because by that Bill the 
Upper Chamber was so artificially con- 
structed that it might impede the Lower 
Chamber for three years, or until a 
Dissolution, whichever was the longer 
period. Now such a delay would excite 
public feeling upon important Bills to the 
pitch of irritation, without accomplishing 
any useful result which could not have been 
accomplished by a shorter term. I con- 
sider the proposal in the present Bill of 
the summoning forthwith of a Joint 
Council is a great improvement. I think 
that this gives a fair prospect of reason- 
ably safe and speedy legislation as to all 
questions in which the Irish people are 
deeply concerned, and that being its main 
object I am disposed to assent to it. 
The Prime Minister said the Irish Parlia- 
ment was to have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of the country, and\that its juris- 
diction should extend to all matters 
relating to Ireland or thereof. The 
language of the Bill of 1886 was, to 
some extent, dissimilar, but it is for a 
constitutional lawyer to decide whether 
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there is any material difference. It 
appears to me that the Bill of to-day is 
sufficient for the purpose. As to the 
restrictions upon the Irish Parliament, 
we were informed that they were to be 
substantially the same as in the Bill of 
1886, with an addition from the American 
Constitution as to personal freedom. I 
skould desire to study the language of 
this Amendment. In the meantime, I 
may say that any language on such a 
matter as personal freedom taken from 
the American Constitution will be 
scarcely likely to meet with objections 
at our hands. Generally, on the subject 
of restrictions, I should say the Irish 
people will not desire to perpetrate 
oppression against, or inflict any injustice 
upon, any class or any man with respect 
either to his religious belief, his property, 
his income, or any interest of his, his 
freedom, or his life. There will be no 
such desire; and so far as the insertion 
of restrictions may tend to dissipate the 
apprehensions felt—although they may 
be unfounded—we shall not be disposed 
to offer any opposition, provided always 
that there is no restriction which will 
interfere with the necessary powers of 
the Legislature where the public interests 
are concerned. As to the reservations 
of the Imperial Parliament, there is no 
material difference from the Bill of 1886 ; 
and, as we made no objection then, we 
make none now. As to the Land Ques- 
tion, the Prime Minister said it would, 
for a term of three years, be reserved 
from the Irish Parliament. Then, again, 
the leaders of the Liberal Party in 1891 
undertook to deal with the Land Ques- 
tion simultaneously, and to insert a pro- 
vision engaging either that the Imperial. 
Parliament should deal with it, or that 
it should be committed to the Irish 
Legislature. The statement of the 
Prime Minister to-night does not pre- 
cisely accord with that arrangement, but 
it is in substance the same, as the for- 
bidding of the Irish Legislature to deal 
with the question for three years re- 
serves power to the Imperial Parliament 
to deal with it. I assume, however, 
that after three years it will pass with- 
out reserve to the Irish Legislature. In 
the meantime, we must not forget such 
matters as the revision of judicial rent, 
compulsory sale, and other grave ques- 
tions which are agitating the minds 
of the Irish farmers. To provide against 
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should be retained in this House in their 
present number. We cannot consent to 
allow the greatest of Irish questions to 
_ be dealt with while our numbers are 
diminished. As to the veto of the Crown, 
I think it recognises more clearly 
the nature of the working of ‘the 
Irish Constitution than the Bill of 1886. 
The veto in 1886 was unanimously 
accepted by the Irish Members and the 
Irish people, and I need not, therefore, 
dwell upon that point. Upon the ques- 
tion of ultra vires I have a few words to 
say. It is quite clear there must be a 
tribunal to decide any dispute which may 
arise as to whether the Irish Parliament 
has exceeded its powers. In 1886 the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was accepted as a tribunal. We have 
heard from the Prime Minister not only 
what was contained in the Bill of 1886 
—namely, that the Committee, when 
called together for hearing appeals on 
questions of the incompetence of the 
Irish Parliament, would include in its 
composition some representative of the 
Irish Judiciary, but also that the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council would be a 
reasoned judgment. We regard it as of 
considerable importance that the Privy 
Council should explain their judgments 
and give their reasons in cases 
involving questions of public right. 
I trust 1 may be allowed to make one or 
two suggestions on this point. I think 
it would greatly tend to conciliate feeling 
in Ireland if it could be arranged that 
there should be a rota of the Privy 
Council for the purpose of determining 
questions of this kind, in order to secure 
that the tribunal should not be arbitrarily 
formed. I hope, too, that the parties to 
a case may be represented by counsel. 
These points being granted, I should say 
that the adjudication of the Privy 
Council would be most readily and 
cordially accepted by the Representatives 
of Ireland. In the scheme of 1886 the 
whole Revenue of Ireland was to be col- 
lected by a Receiver General, and I must 
acknowledge that the disappearance of 
that official and the substitution of the 
plan whereby the Government of Ire- 
land will collect the whole of the local 
Revenue, Customs alone being excepted, is 
an improvement of very great im- 
perteen but I would suggest that one 

chequer Judge would be suffi- 
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cient to deal with questions arising 
in connection with the Imperial Bovenus, 
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As to the question of contribution in case 
of national emergency, in 1886 there was 
before the House a scheme which ex- 
cluded Irish Members from the Imperiai 
Parliament, and it was to be left to the 
Imperial Parliament to determine what 
the contribution should be ; but now the 
Irish Members are to continue Members 
of the Imperial Parliament. So fong as 
Ireland contributes to the Im Ex- 
chequer, so long is the right of ber Re- 
presentatives to vote in proportion to her 
population upon Imperial affairs unques- 
tionable, and having that power we 
should agree to contribute in case of 
national emergency. But in regard to 
the proposition of the Prime Minister 
that the whole of the Revenue produced 
+by an increase in the Excise Duties 
should be paid into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, I must point out that such a 
proposal is not admissible in point of 
equity. Ireland contributes in Excise 
one-eighth of the whole contribution of 
the United Kingdom. It is manifest 
that in the case of an increase in the Ex- 
cise the amount of the increase taken by 
the Imperial Exchequer should not ex- 
ceed 1-25th, and the remainder should be 
returned to the Irish Exchequer, to 
which it would properly belong. With 
regard to the voting power of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament, 
we have already said that we are not 
disposed to give any trouble on that ques- 
tion. We cannot be expected to give up 
our representation so long as our right 
to deal with certain Irish questions is re- 
served ; but the moment when the period 
during which the Irish Parliament is 
precluded from dealing with the Land 
Question has elapsed, we shall assent to 
any proposition to which Englishmen 
and Scotchmen may agree as to the 
mode of limitation. We have no desire 
to interfere with your local matters ; and 
the probability is, that when Home Rule 
is passed, the Imperial Parliament will 
not be troubled with us unless it 
makes some attempt to meddle with 
Irish affairs. If it should be found that 
the Imperial Parliament capriciously and 
vexatiously interferes in the sphere it 
has defined for the Parliament of Ire- 
land, or that British Ministers are 
reasonably suspected of attempting to 
use the veto of the Crown against the 
just rights of the Irish Legislature, then, 
I think, it will be found that the unique 
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a Legislature in Ireland and also Repre- 
sentatives in that House, will stand them 
in good stead. So far as the scheme is 
concerned with the framing of a political 
Constitution, it is worth acceptance 
at the hands of the people of Ireland. 
The question of finance is one of no 
mean importance. It will be admitted 
that the Irish Legislature would be 
placed in a critical position, especially in 
its earliest and most difficult years, un- 
less it were provided with means sufficient 
to enable it to develop a useful policy 
and to repair in some measure the de- 
fects of the Imperial Administration, and 
to attempt some urgent practical measures 
without imposing any fresh burdens on 
the Irish people. The Prime Minister 
produced a balance-sheet. It is desirable 
that it should be known to what year it 
relates. [Mr.J. Morey : 1892-93. } Then 
it is not an actual statement of receipts 
and expenditure ; it isan estimate for the 
year ending the 3lst of March next. 
While fully accepting the statement of 
the Prime Minister, I ask that as soon as 
practicable the House shall be furnished 
with particulars of the calculation of the 
Treasury upon which the adjustment of 
the several items is founded, and also 
with particulars of the items which con- 
stitute the totals of the Civil Govern- 
ment charges in Ireland. I admit that 
the financial position has in some respects 
improved since 1886. Owing to the in- 
crease of Revenue and the increase of 
loeal charges the irish Government 
would have a larger fund to administer 
than in 1886. Under the Bill of that 
year the fund to be administered by the 
Irish Government would have been about 
£3,000,000 a year. Now, the Civil 
charges would probably amount to be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 a 
year; and no doubt with a larger fund 
greater relative economy would be 
effected. But such economy is a question 
of the future, and of a future which I 
may call relatively remote, because I 
assume that the arrangements of 1886 
will be repeated as to the pay, pensions, 
and continued employment of Civil ser- 
vants. After the most careful examina- 
tion, I cannot foresee that any considerable 
economy will be possible in Ireland for 
a good many years tocome. I say that 
the scheme of finance developed to-day 
is open to three objections. The 
financial proposals of 1886 met with the 
sternest opposition of the Irish Members, 
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who gave notice of their intention to con- 
test them in Committee, and I would 
scarcely go so far as to say that the 
present financial proposals will give to the 
Imperial Exchequer a larger contribution 
than was given by the scheme of 1886. 
In that year the Prime Minister proposed 
to take out of the Revenues of Ireland 
£2,200,000 a year, and now he proposes 
to take £2,350,000. In 1886, when the 
proposals of the Government were con- 
demned, we received the promise of more 
favourable terms, but indeed we find 
that our contribution is to be increased 
£150,000 a year. I admit that as against 
that circumstance we have the fact 
that under the scheme of 1886 the Im- 
perial Exchequer would have been 
relieved of a contribution of £500,000 
for the Irish Constabulary. Now I under- 
stand it is proposed that the Imperial 
Exchequer shall continue to bear one- 
third of the charge for the constabulary 
as long as there is any charge. There- 
fore, the difference between the two 
schemes would not be very great. At 
any rate, we are certainly entitled to 
receive more favourable treatment on 
that point than is offered to us, 
I contend, in the second place, that it 
would not be fair, and it world not be 
generous, to make the occasion of a grant 
of autonomy to Ireland, which, while it 
gives Ireland the control of her own 
affairs, will also give you the control of 
yours—to make such a grant the occasion 
for.extracting from the Irish Exchequer 
for the Imperial Exchequer a larger 
profit than they now derived. I under- 
take to demonstrate upon any series of 
years—and it is only upon a series of 
years that you can judge—that the profit 
of the Imperial Exchequer for Ireland 
has been less, and very considerably less, 
than the contribution now demanded. I 
urge, therefore, that the profit to 
be taken by the Exchequer under 
the Home Rule system should not 
be materially greater than the profit 
derived under the administration of this 
Parliament. In the third place, I say the 
surplus of £500,000 will not be free for 
the general purposes of Ireland. I under- 
stood that the intention was that it should 
be free; but it will not be so, because by 
the arrangement it gives for the Imperial 
Treasury £500,000 a year for Irish Police 
and takes for the same purpose out of the 
Irish Budget £1,000,000. It is obvious 
that if the surplus of £500,000 is to be 
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free for the general purposes of the 
Government of Jreland, the whole cost 
under the head of the police will have to 
be discharged for the sum of £1,000,000 
a year. The Irish Government will be 
responsible, first, for the pay of the Dublin 
Police ; secondly, for two-thirds of the 
present pension money, now about 
£350,000 a year, and for a further pen- 
sion charge which is estimated to amount 
probably to not less than £400,000. 
When you put these three sums together 
and calculate, in addition, that Ireland 
will have to pay the cost of her own local 
police, I think it must be quite evident 
that, when the local police force is com- 
plete, or even when it is in course of 
establishment, the charge on Ireland for 
police will so far exceed the sum of 
£1,000,000 a year, which is the only 
sum in our Budget for police, that not 
only will the surplus of £500,000 not be 
free, but it will be wholly absorbed, or 
in the greater part absorbed, in the pay- 
ment of the police. We have studied this 
question according to our faculties and to 
the material in our hands, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the terms 
offered are less favourable now than they 
were in 1886. I do not seriously imagine 
that the scheme in that respect will be 
maintained. I have the most unqualified 
confidence in the equitable spirit of the 
Prime Minister, and I feel the most un- 
qualified confidence in the spirit of the 
Liberal Party who have stood by us so 
nobly and acted so generously from the 
beginning of this struggle; and if there 
is one thing more certain than anything 
else about the generous masses of the 
people of this country who have accepted 
the policy of Home Rule, I think it 
would be this : They would say, “ If you 
give a native Government and a native 
Constitution to Ireland, give them with 
it the means to carry that Constitution 
on.” I press the question no further 
upon the House. I ask particularly for 
a re-consideration of the proposals as to 
that policy, and I feel the utmost con- 
fidence that you will not allow any trivial 
question of account to impair the great- 
ness and the grace of a Constitution 
which, in my opinion, will secure political 
liberty for Ireland, and by political liberty 
I mean, firstly, the right of the Legislature 
of Ireland to make laws for that country, 
and the duty of that Legislature to hold 
itself responsible to the Irish people. 


Mr. Sexton 
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Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): 1 think that most Members of this 
House who happened to be present in 
1886 will have almost felt that the past 
seven years were but a passing dream. 
We have had the same scene exactly 
represented. We have had the same 
excitement in the House, the same throng 
of Members to hear a notable oration, 
and, Sir, more wonderful still, we have 
had the same orator, upon whom the 
hand of time appears to have no effect, 
who with the same eloquence and the 
same power of presenting a difficult, nay, 
a desperate case to the House of Commons, 
appearing as unflagged and as energetic 
as ever. And, above all, he appeared to 
me to be animated with the same deter- 
mination and the same unremorseful 
desire to culminate a great career in the 
ruins of the Constitution of his country. 
[Ministerial laughter.| The House is 
pleased to laugh at what they appear to 
think a figure of rhetoric on my part. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian gave us several 
quotations from distinguished personages 
who lived at a somewhat remote period 
of our history at the end of the last cen- 
tury and at the beginning of this, I think 
I may, in order to justify the remark I 
have made, read to the House a quotation 
from a speech made by a very distin- 
guished Member of this House not very 
long ago, within living memory—a speech 
which was delivered on the Home Rule 
question by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. He said— 

“We are told that it is necessary for Ireland 
to close her relations with the Parliament of 
this country and to have a Parliament of her 
own. Why now we shall say to the hon. learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Butt), Why is Parliament to be 
broken up? Has Ireland great grievances? 
What is it that Ireland has demanded from the 
Imperial Parliament that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has refused? It will not do to deal with 
this matter in vague and shadowy assertions. 
I have looked in vain tor the setting forth of 
any practical scheme of policy which the Im- 
perial Parliament is not able to deal with, or 
which it has refused to deal with, and which is 
to be brought about by Home Rule, You would 
expect when it is said that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is to be broken up that at least a case 
should be made out showing that there are great 
sormiene of policy and great demands which 
the Representatives of Ireland had united to ask 
and the Representatives of England, Scot!and, 
and Wales had united to refuse. There is no 
such grievance. There is nothing which Ireland 
has asked that this country has refused. This 
country has done for Ireland what it'would have 
scrupled to do for England or Scotland. What 
are the inequalities of England and Ireland? I 
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confess I know of none except that there are 
certain taxes remaining which are levied from 
every Englishman and Scotchman and are not 
levied from every Irishman, and that there are 
public boons which are freely and largely given 
to Ireland and are not given to England or 
Scotland. That seems a very feeble basis indeed 
for the argument that the fabric of the United 
Parliament of this country is to be broken up. 
Can any sensible man, can any rational man, 
suppose that at this time of day, in this condi- 
tion of the world, we are going to disintegrate 
the great capital institutions of the country for 
the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in 
the sight of al! mankind, of crippling every 
power we possess, and of upsetting the Con- 


»” 


stitution of the country to which we belong! 


Those words were delivered 21 years 
years ago. Let me ask the House, let 
me ask hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, what, during the course of 
those 21 years, has proved that the asser- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
false and contrary to the fact? What 
has this country done for Ireland during 
the last 21 years? Can any Irishman 
deny that during those 21 years Ireland 
has occupied the foremost place on the 
stage of the political world? Can any- 
one deny that Irish grievances occupied 
a considerable share of the attention of 
Parliament ? Cananyonedeny that during 
those 21 years the House of Commons 
and the Parliament of Great Britain have 
not by their legislation sought, at any 
rate, to wipe away from the mind of Ire- 
land those sad memories which existed 
amongst her people? Do they forget 
how, in order to satisfy the demands of 
those Roman Catholic priests of Ireland, 
they swept away the Irish Church ? Can 
they deny that, in order to secure the 
position of the Irish tenants, they gave 
them more than half the possession of the 
land they held, and the power to sell it 
at their will ? » Can they deny that this 
country has advanced many millions of 
money in order to make the Irish tenant 
owner of the land he tills ? During those 
21 years no one can prove, except by 
empty assertions, that this House has 
denied to Ireland the right of making out 
grievances, and done her best to redress 
them. What, then, has changed the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman ? The an- 
swer is supplied by the hon. Member who 
has just addressed the House. He said 
that it was 85 Irish votes which made 
Home Rule an Imperial question. It is not 
because there is any justice in the ques- 
tion; it is not because Irish Members 
have made out a case against the British 
Parliament ; but it is simply because, in 
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the words of the hon. Member, the Govern- 
ment required the Irish votes, and because 
they still require the votes they proceed, 
in the language of the speech I have 
read, to disintegrate the institutions 
of their country. I do not think the 
House will deny that perhaps there 
is no Member of it who has a better right 
to speak on this question than I have. 
No one can deny that I speak in the name 
of the loyalty of Ireland, and therefore 
the House can easily imagine that I 
listened with deep attention to the speech 
of the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman commenced his speech by say- 
ing that there were two roads—coercion 
on the one side and Home Rule on the 
other. What did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean by coercion? There is coer- 
cion in every civilised country. Unjusti- 
fiable coercion is interference with the 
liberties of law-abiding citizens ; justifi- 
able coercion is interference with the 
criminal population. No Irishman who 
obeyed the iaw ever suffered from coercion, 
It all depends upon how the law is adminis- 
tered. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
point out one single case in which the so- 
called coercion pressed unduly upon any 
other than the criminal population in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on toinform the House that Belfast 
ought to accept this Bill. That will be 
news for Belfast. It is rather more 
than 110 years ago that a considerable 
portion of the population of Belfast 
appeared to sympathise with the 
Revolutionary Party of that time. But 
Belfast has had 110 years’ experience 
since then. Since then Belfast has 
grown to be the third greatest port in 
the United Kingdom, and with the ex- 
perience it has bad since then Belfast is 
at the present moment the capital of 
loyal Ireland. Ido not think that argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman will 
find much sympathy in Belfast. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that he 
recognised the fact that there was a 
minority in Ireland that required con- 
sideration, and in order to give them 
that protection which he understood they 
might require he proceeded to create a 
Council to be elected, and to consist of 
48 Members. First of all, I do not be- 
lieve that Council will exist. I think 
the majority of the Council will inva- 
riably belong to the Party of the hon, 
Member who has just sat down. Even 
if we had a majority in that protective 
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year or two. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that the new nation 
—the Irish nation—will start with a 
capital of £500,000. I consider that is 
a small capital for a new nation, and I 
observed that there was on the Nation- 
alist Benches a deadly silence when that 
announcement was made. Out of this 
£500,000 they will have to pay the 
Irish Members, the Irish Ministers, and 
the evicted tenants, and there will 
be very little left over. I do not think 
that that prospect will be satisfactory. 
It appears te me that the only part of 
the Bill that the hon. Member who has 
just sat down objected to was the financial 
part. He is good enough, in a patron- 
ising way, which is peculiar to him, to 
inform the House that he and the Party 
which he represents is satisfied to accept 
the various concessions which this Bill 
makes to his Party. He objects to 
certain financial details, and from the 
manner of the Government Bench I 
imagine they have informed the hon. 
Member, and those whom they may have 
consulted, that on certain points they 
were essentially squeezable. The Bill 
contains three points which, in my 
opinion, are important. It grants a Par- 
liament in Dublin, and an Executive 
Government responsible to that Parlia- 
ment. It grants the Irish Parliament 
power over the Judges, power over the 
land, and power over the police—that is 
to say, the power of plunder without the 
fear of judgment. I do not care, and 
my people do not care, a farthing 
about the details of the Bill. 
What we oppose, and have opposed 
all along, is the general principle of 
granting a Home Rule Government 
to Ireland responsible to an Irish Parlia- 
ment. That is quite sufficient for us. 
What are the probabilities of the 
success of this Bill? The only way we 
ean judge of these is by an examination 
of the results of the introduction of the 
Bill of 1886. In 1886, when the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced his Bill, 
there were certain difficulties in the way 
which ultimately proved insuperable. 
First of all, the right hon. Gentleman 
was met with the difficulty which we 
thought would have been the hardest for 
him to dispose of—namely, the difficulty 
created by the words which he and his 
colleagues had recently employed, and by 
the policy which they had always 
Colonel Saunderson 
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previously pursued. This difficulty, 
however, was easily got over, for words 
and policy were swallowed. But it was 
a ticklish task to lead a Party accus- 
tomed to go one way into an exactiy 
opposite direction. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in 1886, might be pictured as 
driving a coach, which he suddenly 
turned round, with the natural result 
that most of the passengers flew off, in 
obedience to the law of political momen- 
tum. For ‘seven years the right hon, 
Gentleman and his friends have tried to 
persuade the country that to be a Liberal 
of the modern school one need not hold 
certain specific poiitical opinions, but you 
are bound to follow your leader without 
hesitation, even though he called that 
black to-day which yesterday he called 
white. Members of the Liberal Party 
no doubt found it difficult at first 
to grasp the situation. It would sur- 
prise anyone, when a man had been 
pointing in condemnation at a gang of 
robbers marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire, 
to see that same man joining their 
ranks—nay, leading the gang. This 
principle of Liberalism belongs to the 
school of Bishop Nulty. But there 
were favourable circumstances at that 
time which do not exist now. The right 
hon. Gentleman at that time said that 
the law could not be maintained in Ire- 
land, that it was a physical impossibility, 
without the exercise of intolerable op- 
pression, to keep down the Irish people 
and maintain the law. You cannot say 
that now. Seven years’ experience of a 
Unionist Government has left Ireland 
a peaceful country, as the right 
hon. Gentleman must admit; and 
when he gets up in this House and 
congratulates the House on the con- 
dition ‘of Ireland, he must remem- 
ber that that condition is owing to the 
fact that the law of the land was in firm 
hands, and administered with justice and 
with courage. There was one advantage 
which the right hon. Gentleman possessed 
formerly that he does not possess now. In 
1886 the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to say that he was dealing with a 
united Party which could make terms 
between him and the Irish people. Above 
all, he had a leader to deal with then who 
by his ability, determination, and know- 
ledge of men had succeeded in reducing the 
Irish Nationalist representation into a 
harmoniously working machine, Can he 
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say that now ? Who is the leader of the 
Nationalist Party ? I conclude that the 
right hon. Gentleman in introducing this 
Bill desires the House and the country 
to believe that this will be a final remedy 
for Ireland’s wrongs. Who can get up 
now with authority on the side of the 
Irish Nationalists and tell us that this will 
be a final settlement ? The experience 
of the past two years prevents that being 
possible. We all remember when Mr. 
Parnell got up in this House the adoring 
adulation he received from that Front 
Bench. We all remember how, when we 
doubted his judgment, we were scoffed at 
and derided, and when he stated that 
this was to be received as a final settle- 
ment and when we denied the fact we 
were looked upon as incredulous Irish 
bigots. But Mr. Parnell himself 
subsequently declared that, so far 
from looking upon the Home Rule 
Bill which he had said he accepted 
as a final settlement in that House, 
he looked upon it simply as an instal- 
ment on the way to that final settlement 
of the Irish Question which he all along 
believed in—namely, to create Ireland a 
free country and a free people amongst 
the peoples of the world. I should like 
to know very much who the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to deal with on the 
Nationalist Benches iu order to arrive, as 
he ought to try and arrive, at the question 
whether this is to be final ornot. Thereare 
twoParties—there may be more, but, at any 
rate, we know thereare two Parties—below 
the Gangway. I venture to assert that 
there is only one gentleman below the 
Gargway who has the right to 
say that he speaks in the name of the 
Nationalist Irish electors in Ireland, 
and that is the Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond.) The Member for 
Waterford and his eight colleagues 
profess, I understand to come to this 
House returned to be the Representatives 
of the voters in their constituencies ; 
they can speak, at any rate, in their 
name. But, Sir, there is another Party, 
numbering 71, who do not represent the 
electors of Ireland at all and, what is more, 
do not profess to represent the Irish 
electors. This may appear an ex- 
aggerated statement of mine ; but if the 
House asks me who, I look upon as the 
Leader of the Ecclesiastical Party in this 
House, I unquestionably say it is the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) The hon. and learned 
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Member, by his ability and knowledge 
of Parliamentary tactics, and the 
position he occupies and assumes in the 
House, must undoubtedly be looked upon 
as the Parliamentary Leader of the Party. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. Sexton) is a man of immense 
ability. However, he only occasionall 
delights the ears of this House wit 
what I may call a set oration. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
is always present, and as he is always 
ready to speak on every subject he may 
be taken to represent virtually the Leader 
of that Party. What does the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth himself 
say as tothe mode in which Irish elections 
take place and this I look upon asa 
point of vital impertance in considering 
the Home Rule Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. This is what the hon. 
Member says— 


“ The candidates came forward on both sides 
and forsooth, if the election was not to be void 
the voice of religion must be silenced, and 
rights must be exercised according to what 
was called the right of private judgment, or as 
it has been better phrased, the right of private 
stupidity. The more ignorant a man was the 
more obstinate he generally was, grounded 
upon the impregnable basis of his own 
ignorance.” 


That is the description of the hon. 
Member for North Louth of the ordinary 
elector who exercises his private judg- 
ment. And then the hon. Member 
goes on to say that the Church had 
jurisdiction where morals were con- 
cerned, and had jurisdiction over its own 
jurisdiction, otherwise every man would 
be a law giver unto himself— 


“His learned Friend might not like the 
Catholic doctrine, the State might not like the 
Catholic doctrine, and the candidates might not 
like it, but the Catholic doctrine would not be 
changed for them. The rude peasants at 
Clonard Gates said. ‘ If you want private judg- 
mant go to Roper.’” 

That is not an un-Parliamentary expres- 
sion. That simply meant they might go 
to the Protestant clergymen and become 
Protestants. Therefore, Sir, according 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth, there are two Parties in 
this House from Ireland representing 
Nationalist opinion. There is the hon. 
Member for Waterford, who represents 
the ignorant opinion of the electors of 
the constituencies which he and his 
friends represent, and then we have that 
holy van of 71 who are the incar- 
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nation in this House, according to 
the hon. Member, of the inherited wisdom 
of the twelve Apostles. So we have 
below the Gangway nine Parnellites, and 
we have 71 Apostolic Members from 
Ireland. Now, Sir, what we want to 
know is, how are you going to arrive at 
the real wishes and determination of the 
Irish peopie by consulting the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, or the 
hon, and learned Member for North 
Louth, who has openly professed, in the 
speech he made the other day at the 
Meath Election Petition, he does 
not pretend to represent the consti- 
tuencies which he and his friends 
are returned to this House to represent, 
but that he simply represents the voice 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops ? I 
have not much experience of the inner 
workings of the mind of the Irish 
Nationalist electors—it is hard to under- 
stand the workings of their minds by the 
Representatives they send here—but if 
this is true, I venture to say it proves this: 
that these electors, who delegate to the 
Trish Bishops the right to decide who 
they are to vote for, are not deserving of 
the franchise, and that certainly they 
are not deserving of self-government. In 
fact, Sir, these 71 gentlemen in this 
House may stand up here and speak as 
patriots, whereas they are but puppets, 
who speak, and act, and vote, as the 
strings are pulled in Dublin by Arch- 
bishop Walsh and his friends ; there- 
fore, I say that the difficulty in the 
way of the right hon. Gentleman is very 
greatly increased. He cannot say now, 
in dealing with the Irish Nationalists, 
that he knows the wishes of the Irish 
people; he can say that he knows the 
wishes and desires of the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, The question I want 
to know is this: Is the Parliament of 
Great Britain going to alter, to change, 
and to destroy, as we look upon it, the 
Constitution of this country, and not to 
satisfy the overwhelming demands of a 
united people in Ireland, but to satisfy 
the demands of the overweening assump- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy ? 
Then, Sir, how are you to arrive at the 
question of finality? Who is to state 
that this will be accepted as a final 
settlement ? Hon. Members, when they 
speak about Home Rule for Ireland, 
speak in very different terms over in 
Ireland. Let me read what the hon. 
Member for Mayo said two years after 
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the union of hearts had taken place. He 
said— 

“T have never hesitated to express my 

admiration for the men of °67,” (that is, the 
Fenians) “and I declare that our movement is, 
in all its main principles and great issues at 
which it aims, the legitimate successor of that 
movement, as well as of '48 and 98. Our objects 
are the same, although our methods may be 
different. Our chief object is the liberty of 
Ireland.” 
Then, Sir, if the hon. Gentleman gets up 
and states in this House he is willing to 
accept this Home Rule Bill as it stands 
as a final settlement, will he state to the 
House that the speech I have just quoted 
is absolutely devcid of foundation ? 
Unless he does, his acceptance of this 
Bill is a fraud anda delusion. Sir, there 
is one difficulty that stands in the path 
of the right hon. Gentleman which, I 
believe, will defeat his Bill, and that is 
ascendency. It has been clearly proved 
to demonstration that at the present 
moment the Roman Cathoiie priests in 
Ireland are the masters of the political 
situation. This has been asserted over 
and over again, and it has been conclu- 
sively proved, Of all the people in the 
world whom we Irish Unionists looked 
upon as opposing ascendency it was the 
Radical Party. Ascendency was a name 
which, all through the years that have gone 
by, they held up to public execration, It 
was the upas tree which the Member for 
Midlothian held to be his chief honour to 
have destroyed ; but now it appears thev 
have changed their tone. Ireland has 
been answerable in the past for the pro- 
duction of many political curiosities ; but 
I venture to say that the most astound- 
ing and most monstrous political curiosity 
that has ever yet appeared on the arena 
of politics is a priest-ridden, priest- 
guided Radical. I take, as a specimen of 
this abnormal mixture of sacerdotalism 
and Radicalism, the hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul), who made 
a very eloquent and able speech the 
other night. What did he say? He 
said— 

“Tt was equally useless for that House to 
endeavour to prevent the priests from exercising 
influence. m the priests told the people 
that their salvation depended upon the way in 
which they voted, what did the people care for 
election = Anne ? What would people in such 
circumstances care for any human tribunal”? 
What indeed? Is that the new doc- 
trine of the Radical Party? that 
with their eyes open to the pre- 
sent condition of with the 
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tremendous assumption of power which 
the priests have triumphantly asserted at 
the last Election ; that with their eyes 
open, they are going deliberately to hand 
over Ireland to a priestly Government, 
which to Radicals of all former schools 
was the most abhorrent of all? Well, 
Sir, I cannot conceive that that will be 
the ultimate decision of the Member for 
South Edinburgh or of the British people. 
We, Sir, venture to assert that we stand 
logically in a stronger position than we 
did in 1886. All our predictions have 
been absolutely verified. We warned 
the House of Commons and the country 
then, that although the power of the 
Romish clergy had not been absolutely 
asserted it was bound to assert itself. 
And what has been the result? The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth himself tells us. He tells 
us that the Romish Church in Ireland is 
bound to interfere in almost every case 
of political opinion in Ireland. He said 
that in almost all relations of life ques- 
tions of morality thrust themselves into 
every chink or cranny, and that when 
such questions arose the Church would 
pronounce upon them. Have we, the 
Irish Unionists, net been amply justified 
in the position we have taken up? We 
refuse this yoke ; we refuse to bow our 
heads to a sacerdotal oppression in Ire- 
land which your forefathers shook off in 
England 200 years ago : and with regard 
to this Bill, Sir, in the name of the Irish 
Unionist Party I venture to assert in 
this House that it will receive from us, 
from start to finish, the most determined 
and uncompromising opposition. Wedo 
not oppose this Bill because it interferes 
with a class or with onecreed ; we oppose 
this Bill because we believe it would be 
absolutely destructive to the liberty and 
prosperity of Ireland. I have no intention 
in this House at the present moment— 
and there is no need that I should utter 
any threats as to what we intend to do. 
I have simply to say that unless this 
country is blind they cannot be indifferent 
to the great manifestations that were 
made in Ireland last summer at the two 
Conventions which represented the 
loyalists of Ireland. Those two Con- 
ventions spoke with no uncertain sound 
as te what the Irish loyalists intended 
to do if Parliament was ever mad enough 
to pass a Home Rule Bill. We believe 
that we have an inheritance in the 
British Parliament; we believe that 
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under the British Parliament the pros- 
perity of Ireland has increased from year 
to year, and in introducing his Bill the 
right hon, Gentieman never attempted 
to show by one figure that that prosperity 
has decreased since the Union, because 
he knows he could not. He knows that 
since the Union the riches and wealth of 
Ireland have increased twenty-fold, and 
our prosperity having been built up 
under the sanction and support of the 
authority of the British Parliament we 
say you have no right to destroy this in- 
heritance. You have the power, I ad- 
mit, to pass your Home Rule Bill, and 
to create this Dublin Parliament and this 
Dublin Government, but you have not 
got the power to make us obey it. [A 
laugh.| It is all very well to laugh, 
but allow me to remind hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway that is 
not the line they take in public speeches, 
Why, Sir, in public speeches 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
point out to the British people that if the 
loyalists in Ireland resist the authority 
of a Home Rule Parliament, they will 
have to confront the Army of Great 
Britain. Allow me to tell them that be- 
fore the Army of Great Britain is em- 
ployed to shoot down the Irish loyalists 
you must have a British majority at your 
back. The only use they intend tomake 
of their connection with England is to 
employ her soldiers to weld round our 
necks this hateful yoke. Agreeable 
thought ! The hon. Member for Mayo, 
the hon, and learned Member for North 
Louth, and the hon. Member for Cork 
sitting in a Government Office in Dublin, 
issuing orders, perhaps, to Lord Wolseley 
to march with the Army of the Curragh 
to shoot down Ulstermen. It requires an 
imagination far greater than mine to con- 
ceive such a possibility. Sir, they know 
perfectly well that in Ireland there is a 
minority—certainly a minority, but a 
minority strong enough and powerful 
enough, if you took away every soldier out 
of the country, to make the land our own, 
Well, Sir, in the position we have taken 
up, in the uncompromising position the 
loyalists of Ireland have taken up to 
oppose to the last a Home Rule Bill as 
destructive of their freedom, of their 
liberty and of their prosperity, I say, 
Sir, that although we may be in a 
minority in this House, we are 
strengthened by the knowledge that on our 
side is the majority of the British people, 
8G 
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That wiil destroy your Home Rule Bill, 
and when it is understood in the 
country it will receive the ridicule 
it received to-night in the House of 
Commons ; and in standing, as we do, in 
uncompromising opposition to this 
measure, and in professing, as we do, 
our intentions in regard to it if it is ever 
passed into law, I say we may confidently 
appeal to the sympathy and the support 
of every man who loves the name of free- 
dom. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


OF THE DAY. 
RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 165.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY ro tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt) moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which he 
explained had been framed with special 
regard to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on this subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Burt.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) objected to the stage being taken at 
that hour, and expressed the hope that 
the hon. Gentleman, in relation to a Bill 
of such importance, would bring it in at 
an hour when a statement could be made 
as to its scope and objects. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





ORDERS 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 





KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the 
Sexjeant at Arms attending this House :— 

That the Committee do consist of Fifteen 
Members :—Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Agg-Gardner, 
Lord Burghley, Mr. Cremer, Mr, Fellowes, 
General Goldsworthy, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Sidney 
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Her Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr- 
Loder, Mr, M‘Arthur, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr 
Alfred Thomas, and Dr. Tanner. 

That Three be the quornm.”—(Mr. Marjori- 
banks.) 


Str J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the service in the dining 
room was not all that it should be, or all 
Members had a right to expect. He 
suggested a more expeditious service. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
claimed a distinguished convert in the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He had frequently spoken of the 
unsatisfactory service, but the right hon, 
Gentleman did not always see with him 
upon the point. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said they should have a balance sheet 
from the Committee. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) thought they might have a 
cheaper service as well as a better one. 
There was no reason why Members 
should pay more in the House than they 
would do for a good dinner at a restau- 
rant outside. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, thedelay 
in attendance arose from the absence of 
accommodation in the kitchen, but he 
hoped the Committee would be able to 
do something to meet the views of hon. 


Members. 
Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS, 


Orderved,Ttat a Select Committee be appointed, 
to whom shall be referred all Petitions presented 
to the House, with the exception of such as 
relate to Private Bills; and that such Com- 
mittee do classify and prepare abstracts of the 
same, in such form and manner as shall appear 
to them best suited to convey to the House all 
requisite information respecting their contents, 
and do report the same from time to time to the 
House ; and that the Reports of the Committee 
do set forth the number of signatures to each 
Petition only in respect to those signatures to 
which addresses are affixed :—And that such 
Committee have power to direct the printing in 
extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
Petitions, as shall appear to require it :—And 
that such Committee have power to report their 
opinion anc observations thereupon to the House. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of :—Mr. Benn, Mr. ee Colonel -_ - 
man, Mr. Byles, Colonel Cotton-Joddrell, Sir 
Charles Dalrymple, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Leake, 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Mul- 
holland, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Tollemache, 
and Mr. Henry J. Wilson, 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(2fr, 
M' Lagan.) 

House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 14th February 1893. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


COMMITTAL OF DEBTORS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHett) called attention to the 
subject of committals under the Debtors’ 
Act, and moved for the appointment of a 
Select Committee. He said, many persons 
were imprisoned under the Act year by 
year. Popularly it was spoken of as 
imprisonment for debt, but that popular 
description was not accurate as applied 
to imprisonment for non-payment of debt. 
The present law, passed in 1869, provided 
that in future there should be no im- 
prisonment for making default in pay- 
ment of & sum of money with exceptions 
which had no reference to this subject, 
being with regard to fraudulent Trustees, 
attorneys, and other persons. The Act, 
however, provided that the Court might 
commit to prison for a term not exceed- 
ing six weeks, or until payment, any per- 
son who made default in payment of 
debts under orders or judgments, that 
jurisdiction to be exercised only where it 
was proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the person making default had 
means and refused to pay. So that im- 
prisonment for non-payment of debt was 
only to take place where the non-pay- 
ment was really what might properly be 
called fraudulent ; for a person owing 
money which he could pay, but refused 
to pay even under an order of the Court, 
might obviously be regarded as in the 
category of fraudulent persons. Excep- 
tion could hardly be taken to the law as 
intended by Parliament, but it was one 
thing that imprisonment should only be 
carried out in particular cases and quite 
another to secure that that should always 
be the result. No less than 8,955 per- 
sons were thus imprisoned in the year 
ending 31st March, 1892, and of those 
eases 5,852 were under judgments in the 
County Courts. Those were large 
figures, and evidently the matter was of 
considerable moment. A large majority 
of the committals were by the County 
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Courts. First, an order was made for 
payment of a debt, then an examination 
took place as to the debtor's means; an 
order was thereupon generally made for 
payment by instalments. If an instal- 
ment were not paid, an inquiry took 
place whether the default had arisen 
from want of means, and if not the 
debtor was sent to prison for a term not 
exceeding six weeks. Of course, the 
difficulty was in many cases great of the 
County. Court Judge satisfying himself 
as to what the debtor’s means really were. 
Those Judges made the best inquiries 
they could, but it was certain that in 
many cases they did not get at the facts, 
and that not infrequently those who had 
no means to pay, and were, therefore, 
not to be regarded as fraudulent, were so 
imprisoned for non-payment of their 
debts. No doubt the power of imprison- 
ment compelled payment of many debts 
which would probably otherwise remain 
unpaid ; but it was not always because 
the debtor himself had thé means of 
payment, but frequently that friends or 
relations rather than see him, the bread- 
winner of his family, sent to prison, paid 
the debt or instalment ordered. Conse- 
quently, this power of committal often 
resulted not in punishing fraudulent 
people, as was intended, but in putting 
pressure on relations and friends. There 
was really no substantial difference of 
opinion in this matter among County 
Court Judges or even Judges of the 
Superior Courts. Recommendations had 
been made that this power of committal 
for non-payment of money should be 
altogether put an end to. That course 
had found many advocates, who main- 
tained that it would really in the end 
hurt neither the trader nor those who 
were often driven to obtain goods on 
credit, that traders would be still able to 
obtain payment of their just debts when 
their debtors had the means. On the 
other hand, many believed the working 
classes would be deprived of the power 
of obtaining the credit they require 
owing to want or sluckness of work or 
other circumstances. These two con- 
tending opinions he placed before their 
Lordships without expressing any views 
of his own upon them. The subject 
was of great interest, alike to the working 
classes and to traders. While the aboli- 
tion of this power of imprisonment would 
tend to diminish credit, it must be ad- 
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mitted that a politic system of credit 
would be advantageous to both trader 
and debtor; and many persons thought 
that if this power were abolished the 
respectable working-man, conducting 
himself honestly, would not fail to get 
credit merely because there existed no 
louger this last resort against debtors, 
who had the means and did not pay. 
In view of the controversy to which this 
subject had given rise, and the great 
interest which was taken in it by the 
working classes of the country, he ven- 
tured to recommend to their Lordships 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the question. No one could 
doubt that great advantages would arise 
from the abolition of the present system, 
unless it brought with it those mischiefs 
which some feared in the direction of 
lessened credit to a disadvantageous 
extent ; and their Lordships, by ascer- 
taining the views of those who ad- 
ministered the law, and of those who 
represented the working-classes of this 
country, whose opinions would un- 
doubtedly throw considerable light on 
the subject, would be able to get a very 
great amount of useful information which 
would guide the Legislature, and be of 


great value in assisting them to deter- 
mine whether to abolish, or in some way 


modify the existing law under the 
Debtors’ Act. 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of committals 
under the Debtors’ Act.” —( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he had a 
perfectly open mind on the subject ; but 
he was aware there had been, as the 
nob'e and leaned Lord said, a rather 
sharp conflict of opinion upon it, and he 
thought, therefore, that the appointment 
of a Select Committee would be ad- 
vantageous, particularly as it would 
enable the views and experience of 
competent persons to be ascertained, and 
would enable Members of the Committee 


to carefully consider their evidence upon |, 


the subject, and report upon it to their 
Lordships. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he had 
received a communication on the subject 
from a County Court Judge at Liverpool, 
who had made thousands of orders of 
this kind. The power of committal was 
given by the Statute when the debtor 
either has or has had since the order 
was made the means of payment. 


Lord Herschell 
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Kerry. 

at all events, 

the County Court Judges 

it undesirable to commit in the latter 
case, end that they were only 
warranted in committing when satisfied 
on the evidence -that the debtor has at 
the moment means of obeying the order 
for payment and refuses to do so. They 
also felt the difficulty of making a dis- 
tinction between one man and another 
who can but will not pay a debt; and 
they were inclined to think it the 
creditor’s right to obtain, if he pleased, 
an immediate warrant for the debtor's 
committal if he has it in his power to 
make payment. But if the debtor is 
dependant on weekly wages the creditor 
usually agrees to postpone the committal 
warrant for a fortnight or a month, so that 
it would not take effect for that time. It 
was thought that the Statute should 
empower the Judges to suspend the 
issue of the warrant in any cases where 
they thought fit, and should lay down 
certain rules on the subject. The practice 
differed. Many County Court Judges 
were guided by certain decisions, by which 
other Judges refused to be bound, and the 
statistics of commitment varied in conse- 
quence enormously in different County 
Courts. In Sheffield, out of 30,000 
complaints issued in 1891, only 364 com- 
mittal orders were made, and only 50 
persons went to prison; while out of 
34,000 at Leeds 5,133 such orders were 
issued, and 3862 persons were sent to 
prison. Another difficulty with the 
Judges was the proof of means. Under 
the Debtors’ Act of 1869 the proof was 
on the creditor, whereas in certain pro- 
ceedings under the Bankruptcy Act of 
1883 the debtor had to prove affirma- 
tively that he could not pay in order 
to avoid committal, and in the circum- 
stances it was necessary there should now 
be appointed a Committee of Inquiry into 
the whole matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE STATE OF KERRY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether their attention had been 
drawn to a paragraph in The Dublin Daily 
Express of Thursday, February 9th, 
which, referring to “The State of 
Kerry,” stated that— 
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. “On Monday and Tuesday nights a number 
of men, who were disguised with masks and 
sackcloth over their clothes, visited the houses 
of several farmers in the district between Tralee 
and the Spa, and demanded money and arms. 
In most instances they were successful. The 
gang also surrounded the car on which a clergy- 
man was driving to visit a sick lady, but when 
they found who their prisonér was they ran 


, 


whether such paragraph was correct ; 
and, if so, whether any person or persons 
had been made amenable for any or all 
of these outrages? He said when last 
he addressed their Lordships he drew 
attention to the increase of serious crime 
in Kerry and Clare, and referred to the 
sources of information open to the public 
in the daily Press. For venturing to do 
so he was taken to task by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, who 
accused him of credulity in believing 
what he read in its columns. In order 
that he might not again incur that 
censure he would simply invite the atten- 
tion of the Government to such state- 
ments, and leave them to either contra- 
dict or explain them as best they could. 
As the Irish Executive was represented 
in their Lordships’ House, he proposed 
whenever paragraphs of a similar charac- 
ter appeared ‘in the Press, to call atten- 
tion to them in like manner. 


Lorp ACTON said, he would endea- 
vour as briefly as possible to satisfy the 
vigilant curiosity of the noble Marquess. 
The statement quoted with regard to out- 
rages in Kerry which happened to have 
appeared at the same time in several other 
Irish Party newspapers was as it was 
there given entirely untrue. It was true 
that at the time and place specified cer- 
tain persons did combine together and 
did proceed from house to house carrying 
away all the money they could obtain. 
But those “armed moonlighters ” were 
children inoffensively keeping, as_ it 
appeared, according to local custom, a 
religious anniversary. The 5th Novem- 
ber celebration was not kept, as their 
Lordships were aware, in that part of 
the country, and Guy Fawkes had been 
there dropped out of the calendar ; but 
on St. Bridget’s eve the children went 
about dancing and singing and extracting 
coppers from their neighbours. They 
had even a weapon of offence. Their 
weapon of offence was a broomstick 
dressed up and decorated like a doll, and 
technically called a “ Biddy.” This was 
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not the first time in the Session that the: 
noble Marquess, with his great oppor- 
tunities and advantages of knowing the 
state of Irish affairs, had challenged the 
Government upon them, and he ventured 
to entertain the hope that it would not 
be the last. 


Tue Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY said, he could not but think 
their Lordships had received with a cer- 
tain amount of surprise the statement 
just made, and he thought the British 
public when they read in the papers to- 
morrow the noble Lord's assertions with 
regard to what could only be described 
as raids on dwelling houses, but which 
the noble Lord had treated as simply the 
pranks of children in a part of Ireland 
regarded by Her Majesty’s Government 
as being in a condition by no means 
satisfactory, would not consider it a 
satisfactory answer to the question. He 
would not, however, press the matter 
further—but would simply draw attention 
to the fact that the “children” alluded 
to must have been very precocious, as 
they took the precaution of disguising 
themselves with masks and sackcloth— 
if the noble Lord would assure their 
Lordships from the information he has 
received that these attacks on dwelling 
houses in Kerry were merely the freaks 
of children celebrating the wake of 
“ Biddy,” or whoever the person might 
be, and were not in any way connected 
with that system of moonlighting which 
had gained for the county an unenviable 
notoriety during the past few months. 


Lorp ACTON said, he had forgotten 
to state that the children were disguised 
or got up in some sort of costume, and 
he might also have stated that the entire 
story was a hoax. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tre Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury whether it was true that the Govern- 
ment had directed the Ecclesiasiical 
Commission to proceed, in dealing with 
the four Welsh dioceses, as if the Sus- 
pensory Bill, which had been announced 
had already passed into law? He said: 
My Lords, it appears that it is necessary 
to be careful in believing what one hears, 
but I have heard such strange reports of 
what the Home Secretary has said in 


3H 2 
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another place that I will be satisfied 
with putting the question of which I 
have given notice to the most rev. 
Prelate opposite, and reserve any obser- 
vations I have to make until I have 
heard what his answer is. 

*Tue ArcusisHor or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, the best answer 
I can give to the question will be 
to read the Minute of what passed 
on the occasion to which the ques- 
tion refers. This Minute will be sub- 
mitted for confirmation to the Ecele- 
siastical Commission Board at their next 
meeting. The Estates Committee of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had for some 
time had under their consideration the 
desirability of forming, under their statu- 
tory powers, a new ecclesiastical district 
at Colwyn Bay. A church—St. Paul’s, 
Llandrillo — had been built and con- 
secrated ; and the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made some years ago by 
the former Bishop of St. Asaph (Bishop 
Hughes). The matter was to come be- 
fore the Board at its meeting on Thurs- 
day, 9th February last, when, to quote 
the official Minute, there was read— 


“ A communication from Mr. H. M. Suft, on 
behalf of the Lord President of the Council, 
forwarding copies of a letter from Mr. J. Her- 
bert Roberts, M.P., and of a Petition to Her 
Majesty from the Rev. W. Venables Williams, 
the vicar of the parish of Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, 
in the diocese of Saint Asaph, protesting 
against the assignment of a separate district 
out of that parish to the consecrated church of 
St. Paul, Colwyn Bay. Mr. Roberts urges 
that, independently of the personal considera- 
tions set forth by Mr. Williams, it would not be 
justifiable, in view of the Suspensory Bill re- 
lating to Wales about to be brought into 
Parliament, for the Commissioners to create a 
new cure, and therefore a new ecclesiastical 
vested interest. Mr. Leveson-Gower stated 
that he was authorised on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government to deprecate, in view of 
contemplated legislation, the assignment of 
any new districts within the Welsh dioceses.” 


This matter was taken into consideration, 
and, after deliberation, the following 
order was made :— 


“That the Lord President be informed that 
the objections of Mr. Venables Williams will 
be carefully weighed by the Commissioners 
before any decisive action is taken in the 
matter of forming the proposed district, but 
that the Commissioners would not feel justified 
in withholding their sanction to the scheme 
on the general ground specified by Mr. Roberts.” 


The Minute continues— 


“The latter part of the foregoing Resolution 
was not concurred in by Mr. Leveson-Gower.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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I will just add that this being the 
Minate prepared for confirmation by 
the Board at the next meeting, it 
has been shown to Mr. Leveson-Gower 
by the Secretary of the Ecelesiatical 
Commission, and that Mr. Leveson- 
Gower acquiesces in its correctness. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I presume I heard a false ramour of what 
Mr. Asquith said; but after what has been 
said by the most rev. Prelate, I feel 
bound to enter the most earnest protest 
against the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Government in this matter. They have 
been guilty of a most gross and unconsti- 
tutional transgression of the powers which 
they hold with regard to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission. If it had. been an un- 
contested matter, and it was quite certain 
the Bill they are going to propose will 
pass through Parliament, it would have 
been at all events a very venial irregu- 
larity if they had asked the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to concur in, and to co- 
operate with, the policy indicated by that 
measure. But they are perfectly aware 
that no such character attaches to the 
suspensory measure which they propose. 
They are aware it is as highly con- 
troversial and as bitterly disputable a 
measure as it is possible to propose. 
They have no ground for thinking that 
Parliament will adopt it. If they 
appeal to the precedent of the Irish 
Chureh, they know very well that a 
similar Suspensory Bill in that case was 
rejected by Parliament, and there is no 
precedent whatever for the adoption of 
such a Bill. I should have said that, 
even if Parliament had adopted it, the 
differences between this time and that are 
very wide. The Irish Church, whatever 
the merits of its disestablishment may be, 
is no precedent whatever for the four dio- 
ceses of the Province of Canterbury with 
which it is proposed to deal in Wales. 
There are many points of difference. One 
of them is, that the Irish Church belonged 
to a communion differing from the belief 
of the large majority of the old inhabi- 
tants of the country. The dioceses of 
Wales hold a belief and belong to a 
Chureh which has existed, at all events, 
very much longer than the communion of 
any of those who challenge its existence. 
There was no doubt in the case of the 
Irish Church that those who differed 
from it were in a very large majority. 
They were not ashamed of their religion, 
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those who differed from the Irish 
Church. They did not resist the institu- 
tion of a Census, and we knew by 
the testimony of Government figures that 
the Roman Catholics were in a very large 
majority over the Church that was in 
communion with the Church of England 
here. But in the case of Wales we have 
no knowledge of the kind... We are told 
by interested persons that there is a 
majority of Welsh Nonconformists, but 
decade after decade they have ostenta- 
tiously shrunk from allowing that pre- 
tension to be submitted to the only test 
by which its veracity could be ascer- 
tained. When people perpetually make 
assertions of which they perpetually 
refuse to allow the examination and the 
proof, it is probable that the assertion 
is false. But, my Lords, there are other 
reasons which separate very much the 
condition of the Irish Church from that 
of the four Welsh dioceses of the 
Province of Canterbury. We have lived 
many years since then, We know a 
great deal more of political science and 
its practice than we did in 1869. We 
know what the results of disestablishing 
a Church are. We know the gloomy 
series of destructive measures and pro- 


posals which in Ireland have followed 


the disestablishment of the Church. 
We know that the robbery of the Church 
is followed by the robbery of the land- 
lords, and by proposals for the mutilation 
of the State. What we have learnt by 
experience with respect to Ireland will 
guide, I am strongly convinced, the 
action of this country in regard to 
any proposals with respect to Wales. 
Even if these things were not true, even 
if there were no such strong elements of 
difference between the two cases, even if 
Parliament has not rejected, as it did re 
ject, a Suspensory Bill in the past, still 
it would have been a matter of common 
decency with a measure of this intense 
importance—a measure constituting an 
absolutely new departure from anything 
that has taken place in our history before 
—it would have been decent on the part 
of,the Executive not to attempt, by private 
action or importunity or menace, to 
anticipate the decision of the Legis- 
lature. My Lords, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the new 
step which is taken. Mr. Gladstone has 
the credit of being the first Minister 
since the Restoration who has lifted his 


{14 Fesrvary 1893} 
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hand to strike down and despoil the 
Church of England. This is not the 
time to enter into the grounds of his con- 
duct, to appreciate its character, or the 
fitness of the hand from which this blow 
is going forth. But no one can differ 
from me} in this; that this is a turning 
point in our history. It is a new de- 
parture. It is a proposal for the mutila- 
tion of an Institution older than any 
dynasty, older than any estate in this 
country. It isa proposal big with the 
most tremendous results to all other 
ancient Institutions in this land, and I 
repeat that it was a matter of common 
decency that Her Majesty’s Government 
should abstain from trying to obtain an 
anticipatory and preliminary approval 
and confirmation of this revolutionary 
policy by a secret action, taken without 
notice and without authority, upon an 
Ecclesiastical Body over whom they 
have no authority whatever. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLey): My Lords, the noble 
Marquess has travelled, as perhaps is 
natural, far beyond the question which 
was answered by the most rev. Prelate, 
and has taken occasion to repeat in this 
House a denunciation of a variety of 
Irish measures in terms which do not err 
on the side of weakness. We have the 
old story of the robbery of the Church 
and the robbery of the landlords in Ire- 
land, while the measure now before Par- 
liament is described as “ mutilation,” I 
think it was, of the United Kingdom. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Of the State. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
will not go into the old story. I do not 
admit that the Church was robbed in 
Ireland, and I utterly deny that the 
landlords were robbed of anything. I 
entirely deny that. I challenge any- 
body to point out wherein the condition 
of the Irish landlords in respect of their 
rents, which I suppose is the main 
matter they have to care for, is in any 
respect worse, and whether it is not in 
many respects better, than that of land- 
lords in England. That is ancient his- 
tory ; and with regard to the mutilation 
of the United Kingdom or of the State, 
the noble Marquess refers to a measure 
now, I am glad to say, before the other 
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House, and concerning which I shall not’ 


be induced to say a word. With regard 
to the question more immediately before 
us relating to that portion of the Church 
of England which exists in Wales, it 
would be far more appropriate to discuss 
that important question when the 
measure promised in the Queen’s Speech 
is before your Lordships, and not upon 
an occasion like the present to enter 
upon a defence of the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
pursue. In due time and place we shall 
be prepared to defend the policy of that 
measure and our action in regard to it, 
both here and elsewhere. I should like, 
however, very shortly to describe my own 
action in connection with the question on 
the Paper. Thataction consisted in simply 
sending certain communications in the 
ordinary course to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners upon this application re- 
ferring to a benefice in Wales, and also 
transmitting to them two letters raising 
certain objections to the proposal ; and 
in reply I received the letter contained in 
the Minute which has been quoted by 
the most rev. Prelate—that is to say, in- 
forming us that the objections of the 
vicar would be fully considered ; but 
that the Commissioners did not feel 
justified in withholding their sanction to 
the scheme on the general ground speci- 
fied by Mr. Roberts. On receiving that 
letter I directed that a reply should be 
seut to Mr. Roberts in precisely identical 
terms. That is my action in the matter 
as President of the Council. Exception 
has been taken to a declaration which it 
appears was made by Mr. Leveson- 

ower. He is the Church Estates Com- 
missioner appointed by Government. He 
objected to the course which was pro- 
posed to be taken in this matter, and, it 
appears, deprecated such course upon the 
ground that it was not desirable to pro- 
ceed pending the passing of the measure 
now before Parliament. I apprehend it 
was perfectly open to Mr. Leveson Gower, 
as Church Estates Commissioner, to take 
the course which he thought fit in regard 
to the particular matter ; but I certainly 
am not informed that there has been a 
general decision by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject stating in general 
terms, as I suppose is inferred from this 
Minute, that we call upon the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners not to exercise their 
discretion with regard to schemes which 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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may come before them as to benefices in 
Wales. : 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I understood that Mr. Leveson-Gower 
distinet!y stated that he was speaking on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: And 
I am saying that I have not understood 
there has been any general decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be 
in any way prevented from exercising 
their own discretion in matters which 
come before them. They are an inde- 
pendent Body, and it is for them to take 
the course which they consider right 
looking at all the circumstances, and it 
seems to me that a Commissioner 
who is appointed by Her Majesty's 
Government is perfectly at liberty 
to express his opinion that a 
particular course would be better than 
another ; but I repeat that I am not 
aware of any general decision by the 
Government calling upon the Commis- 
sioners not to exercise the authority 
which they undoubtedly possess as an 
independent Body. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, the position 
of this most important question was 
assuming a deeper significance every 
moment. The course that had been taken 
by the, Lerd President of the Council was 
very curious and extraordinary and not 
easy to follow. As he understood, Mr. 
Leveson-Gower was the official Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the Board of Her Majesty’s Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and appeared to 
be speaking as the Representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The position of 
the question, therefore, appeared to be 
this: The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
wielding their immense powers under 
Statute, had practically a message sent to 
them by Her Majesty’s Government that 
they should suspend some of their most 
important functions. Why was it they 
had dared to take upon themselves a line 
of action grossly unconstitutional and 
without one atom of legal excuse or justi- 
fication ? That was the position, and there 
could be no possibility of getting out of 
it. The Home Secretary, when asked 
a question in the other House that even- 
ing, stated that Mr. Leveson-Gower was 
proceeding upon his own initiative. But 
that answer was inconsistent with the 
statement of Mr. Leveson-Gower, who 
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was incapable of saying anything he did 
not believe to be absolutely true. Whether 
there was a general consensus on the part 
of the Government, or Mr. Leveson-Gower 
believed that there was, he was within 
his right with his ambassadorial fune- 
tions when he told the Commissioners 
that Her Majesty’s Government, in view 
of a Suspensory Act, not introduced or 
printed, desired that they should suspend 
some of their most important functions 
which they were bound by Statute to 
exercise. He found it difficult to imagine 
—perhaps it was the result of his legal 
training—any line of conduct more grossly 
unconstitutional or indefensible from 
every legal and fair point of view. They 
had not yet heard one syllable in defence 
of it, and he should be surprised if they 
could hear any whatever. Had the 
Suspensory Bill been waiting to be 
carried into law with the concurrence of 
both Parties there might have been some 
palliation for this proceeding, but there 
had not been a vote or even a statement 
in Parliament upon which could be 
founded anything like a moral expecta- 
tion that the Bill would have the support 
of anything like 2 majority. There was 
no reason whatever to suppose that a 
Suspensory Bill, if brought in, would go 
through. The question of the disestab- 
lishment of the branch of the Church in 
Wales had never even come before 
Parliament, so that Parliament cannot 
have expressed approval of it. Nay 
more, in 1889, when Mr. Dillwyn moved 
a Resolution on the subject, an Amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 53, 
to the effect that, having regard to the 
great and growing influence of the Church 
_ in Wales and especially to the nature of 
the work which it was doing in the 
Principality, the House was not prepared 
to adopt the Resolution. In the Debate 
on the subject Mr. Byron-Reed quoted 
on May 14, 1889, from a speech of Mr. 
Gladstone in a Debate raised by Mr. 
Watkin Williams in 1870, the statement 
that there was complete ecclesiastical, 
constitutional, and, he might add, historical 
identity between the Church in Wales 
and the Church in England; that he 
would not say what it would be right to 
do provided Wales was separated from 
England as Ireland was, and provided 
the case of Wales stood in full and com- 
plete analogy to that of Ireland in regard 
to religious differences ; but the direet 


{14 Fesrvary 1893} 
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contrary was the case, and, therefore, he 
thought it was practically impossible 
to separate the case of Wales from the 
case of England. All that went to 
weaken the suggestion that there could 
be any belief on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, when Mr. Leveson-Gower 
made the statement in question, that 
Parliament could be expected to adopt 
the Suspensory Bill without the keenest 
ard most resolute opposition, In 1868, 
before the Suspensory Bill was intro- 
duced,'a Resolution was carried after a 
long Debate; an Address had then to 
be presented to the Crown; an apswer 
was received on the 28th of May, and 
on the day after Mr. Gladstone, in pre- 
senting the Suspensory Bill, said that it 
had derived a validity and moral foree, from 
the Resolution passed a few days before, 
If that was so there was another 
link wanting in the present case. The 
Government seemed now to desire to 
repudiate Mr. Leveson-Gower, but that 
was a matter which must be settled 
between Mr. Leveson-Gower and Her 
Majesty’s Government. No one who 
knew Mr. Leveson-Gower would believe 
that on a matter vitally affecting the 
Church he was likely to have imagined 
his authority if he were speaking on the 
authority of others and not of the Govern- 
ment. ‘That was a very serious question. 
It was an effort made, it may be, not 
thinking it would receive the publicity 
it had attracted, to suggest to a great 
Board that it was the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they should, 
without law and in anticipation of what 
might become law, apply some sort of 
undermining to a Church which was part 
of the Church of England. That was, 
in effect, to apply a dispensing power 
which was revolting to the whole spirit 
and policy of our laws. But it was not 
the only instance. Something similar 
had occurred in Ireland. When in 
Ireland it came into the mind of the 
Government to, in their own words, 
make the Instructions to the Sheriff more 
intelligible, and to substitute for his dis- 
cretion something else, that was an effort 
at applying a dispensing power whith 
was rudely rebuked by the Courts in 
Ireland ; and when public attention was 
called to this subject, no doubt the official 
steps taken would be similarly condemned. 
No effort hed been made openly to throw 
over Mr. Leveson-Gower. The noblé 
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Earl, using cautious words, only said he 
was not aware of any general under- 
standing of the Government as to the 
common policy to be adopted on this 
question. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I said 
a general decision. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE would then say 
there was an understanding of a general 
decision upon.a common policy to be 
adopted by the Government upon the 
subject. ; 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : What 
I stated was that no general decision 
had been arrived at as to requesting the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners not to exer- 
cise the power which they possessed. 

Loxp ASHBOURNE aaid that Mr. 
Leveson-Gower then must have been 
instructed before the Cabinet had arrived 
at its general decision, because he con- 
veyed to the Commissioners that he was 
only the mouthpiece of the Government 
in what he did say. The position was 
not satisfactory, and he hoped that a 
more satisfactory explanation would be 
forthcoming before this controversy 
closed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not sure that he would be able to 


give the noble and learned Lord much 
satisfaction, because he confessed that 
until he heard this discussion he knew 
very little of the occurrences which had 


taken place in this matter. He rather 
demurred to the suggestion that the 
Church Estates Commissioner was to 
be viewed as a Representative of the 
Government in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, of which personally he had the 
honour to be a member ; and, as he under- 
stood the case, the Church Estates Com- 
missioner appointed by the Government 
had no more status, power, or authority 
than any other individual of the Com- 
mission. In considering the point raised 
with regard to this being a constitutional 
question and an attempt to exercise a 
dispensing power, it was essential to see 
what was the nature of the constitution 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. This 
Commission was an absolutely inde- 
pendent Body, and the Government of 
the day had not the slightest power over 
it. Any representation made to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the 
Government of the day would no doubt 
receive as much consideration and atten- 
tion as the Commissioners chose to give 


Lord Ashbourne 


{LORDS} 
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it ; and if the Commissioners thought it a 
reasonable representation and one to be 
acted upon, they would no doubt approve 
it; but if they thought that the con- 
trary was the case, undoubtedly the Com- 
missioners would not act upon it. What 
right would have been violated here ? 
Where wes the unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding ? 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, they were 
bound by Statute to carry on their 
functions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not believe the noble and learned 
Lord had even as much knowledge as 
himself of the functions of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. Their functions 
did not compel them to take any par- 
ticular course, and they were only to do 
what they deemed best. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said that was 
true, and the point here was that the 
emissary of Her Majesty’s Government 
advised the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to violate the law. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not understand that any such advice 
had been given them. The strong lan- 
guage used was quite out of place. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were bound 
to act according to the best of their 
judgment, and no representation made to 
them fettered, or could fetter or affect 
their action, except in so far as it might 
operate upon their judgment. It is, 
therefore, no violation of the law to put 
any view before them for their considera- 
tion. -They were just as independent of 
the Government in their own matters as 
was the Government of them in reference 
to the affairs of the country. The im- 
portance which had been attached to the 
matter had arisen from a misapprehension 
of the relative positions of the Govern- 
ment and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, of -which body this particular 
Estates Commissioner was but one of the 
members. He was not in a position to 
enter into the question of the precise 
authority which Mr. Leveson - Gower 
had. No doubt that gentleman supposed 
he had authority, as represented by the 
Board Minute which had been read ; but, 
on the other hand, something might have 
passed leading to a conception of au- 
thority to make an announcement going 
somewhat beyond what was intended by 
those who communicated with him. For 
example, if he were told that as Church 
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Estates Commissioner he could vote 
against a particular proposal as a pro- 
test against creating further districts, he 
would have been perfectly entitled to act 
upon that when the question came to be 
put to the vote. But, as he had said, he 
did not know the exact circumstances 
which took place, and could not, there- 
fore, say anything more upon the subject. 
He had only intervened because he could 
not agree at all with the noble and 
learned Lord that anything unconstitu- 
tional had occurred, or any act done 
which could have compelled or induced 
any Body to violate any right whatever. 


*Lorp NORTON said, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were an independent 
Body, but only for one special purpose 
from which they had no legal power 
to depart, but that in this instance 
they had been asked ostensibly by 
the Government to depart from that 
purpose in order to facilitate the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. 
That was simply saying that the 
Government had appeared to attempt to 
make the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
a kind of cat’s-paw in the fur- 


thering of a measure which it was 


known the Government had in contem- 
plation, by taking the first and, perhaps, 
irretrievable step towards that measure 
which he did not believe either House of 
Parliament would ever assent to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’cluck, 


”. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th February 1893. 


MOTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVISIONAL 
ORDER [ORPINGTON] BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill to con- 
firm a Scheme, under the Metropolitan Commons 
Acts, 1866 to 1878, relating to Brocm Hill 
Common, Darrick Common, Gumping Common, 
and cog Common, in the parish of Orping- 
ton, t, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Herbert Gardner and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time [Bill 200.] 


{14 Fesrvary 1893} 
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METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVISIONAL 
ORDER [BANSTEAD] BILL, 


On Motion of Mr, Herbert Gardner, Bill to 
confirm a Scheme, under the Met litan 
Commons Acts, 1866 to 1878, relating to 
Banstead Downs, Banstead Heath, Burgh Heath, 
and Park Downs, in the parish of 
Surrey, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert 
Gardner and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 201.] 


NEW WRIT. 


For Borough of Gateshead, v. Hon, 
Walter James, now Lord Northbourne, 
called up to the House of Peers.—(Mr, 
Marjoribanks.) 


QUESTIONS. 


BULL POINT POWDER WORKS, 
DEVONPORT. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock): 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether there are men employed 
in the Naval Ordnance Department at 
Bull Point Powder Works, Devonport, 
who are only receiving 16s. a-week ; and 
whether, taking into consideration the 
character of such employment, he will 
take steps to secure that all men there. 
employed shall receive the same ad- 
vantages in respect to pay as those in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): There are 50 labourers em- 
ployed at the Naval Ordnance Store 
Department at Bull Point, receiving 
wages of 16s. a-week. Evidence re- 
specting the rate of wages has recently 
been taken by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty and myself, and is receiving 
careful consideration. 


SHIPS’ SIDE LIGHTS. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Re- 
gis) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, with reference to the 
instructions issued by the Board of Trade 
to their surveyors which require that 
ships’ side lights shall be so fitted as to 
show the light from two points abaft the 
beam to four degrees across the bow, or 
over nearly 10} points of the compass, 
and to cause the ship to be stopped in 
case the lights are not so fitted, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
Order in Council laying down the exist- 
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ing Regulations for preventing collisions 
At sea, which require side lights to be so 
fitted as to show the light over 10 points 
only of the compass ; and will he explain 
the apparent discrepancy between the 
Board of Trade instructions and the 
Order in Council ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. A. J. Munpe.ta, 
Sheffield, Brightside) : The existing Re- 
gulations do not say that the side lights 
shall show over 10 points of the compass 
only, but that they shall show an uniform 
and unbroken light over an are of the 
horizon of 10 points of the compass, and 
to attain this it is absolutely necessary 
that they shall show with diminished 
light over the slight excess of are to 
which the hon. Member refers. There is 
no discrepancy between the Board of 
Trade instructions and the Order in 
Council. 


THE CASE OF Mr. CHARLES WILSON. 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
ealled to a report in The Daily Chron- 
icle of 9th February, in which Mr. 
Shiel, the Magistrate of Westminster 
Police Court, bound over Mr. Charles Wil- 
son, in his own recognizance of 40s., to 
keep the peace and be of good behaviour 
for three months, because he tried to 
make his way along the footwalk of 
Sloane Street; by what authority the 
Metropolitan Police stop the walking 
public from using the footpaths of tho- 
roughfares in front of churches when 
weddings are being held, turning them 
into the roadway among the carriages ; 
and if he will at once cause Mr. Wilson 
to be released from his recognizances ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The Metropolitan 
Police are responsible under the Metro- 
politan Police Acts for keeping order in 
the thoroughfares, and it is the custom 
when a number of persons assemble to 
witness any public or private function 
that the constables on duty should give 
every facility to persons who wish to 
pass through the crowd. I am informed 
that the defendant in the case referred 
to refused the proffered assistance and 
insisted on attempting to push forcibly 
through the people on the pavement, 
though the police were ready to make 
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way for him in another direction. Under 
the circumstances, I do not feel justified 
in interfering. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) : Is it not a fact that the police 
prevented this man passing along a 
public footway ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : According to my 
information, the answer I have given 
correctly states the facts. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : Inconse- 
quence of the answer of the right hon, 
Gentleman, I shall call attenticn to this 
case at the earliest opportunity. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF DRUGS IN 
INDIA. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Indian Government has yet forwarded to 
the India Office the further Despatch 
dealing with the case of ganja and other 
drugs, promised in paragraph 4 of its 
Despatch, dated 14th October, 1891, 
contained in the Blue Book Consumption 
of Opium in India, presented to Parlia- 
ment last year; and, if so, whether he 
will lay this further Despatch upon the 
Table of the House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorcEe 
RussEt1, North Beds) : Yes, Sir; the 
Report on Ganja with connected Papers 
will be laid upon the Table, if my hon, 
Friend will move for them. 


INDIA—CONFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR, D 1. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg also to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
if the India Office has yet received any 
reply to their inquiries about the con- 
fidential Circular, D 1, 26th July, i892, 
issued by the Government of the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: No, Sir; the 
reply has not yet come, but a telegram 
has been sent to the Viceroy asking 
when it may be expected. 


LOCAL TAXATION AND INDEBTEDNESS, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the import- 
ance of keeping Parliament informed of 
the total amount of the burdens imposed 
by Local as well as Imperial Authority, 


before the Estimates are passed, the 
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Government will make arrangements for 
a Statement to be delivered on Local 
Taxation -and Indebtedness as soon as 
possible after the annual Budget State- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : A some- 
what similar question was asked by the 
hon. Member last year, and the reply of 
the then First Lord of the Treasury was 
that the great complexity of local ex- 
penditure, the very large number 
(28,000) of the Local Authorities from 
whom accounts had to be obtained, and 
the length of time necessarily occupied 
in the audit of those accounts made it 
impossible to present to the House, in 
connection with or shortly after the 
Budget Statement, a statement of the 
expenditure and indebtedness of Local 
Authorities similar to that furnished 
with regard to Imperial finance. In 
that opinion I quite concur, Very full 
and detailed statements as to local 


expenditure and indebtedness are fur- 
nished by the Local Taxation Returns 
presented to the House. 


NAVAL PAY. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will take the necessary steps 
to cause all allotment papers, authorising 
the payment of allotments of pay (under 
Article 1526, page 570, and Appendix 
15, Table C, Parts I. and II., pages 807 
and 809, of the Queen’s Regulations) by 
Officers, Petty Officers, Seamen, Marines, 
and Boys serving on board any of Her 
Majesty's Ships, at Home or Abroad, to 
be made payable at any post office, as 
well as at any of the existing paying 
offices, and whether within two miles of 
an existing paying office, or not ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): If mv _ hon. 
Friend will confer with me I shall be 
happy to consider whether the difficulties 
which stand in the way of the adoption 
of his suggestion can, be overcome. 


LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether ine would 
be willing to grant a Return of the 
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number of licences for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors issued in each City, 
Municipal Borough, and Petty Sessions 
Division respectively in Ireland, in the 
year ending the 3lst day of December, 
1892 ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have been in communica- 
tion with the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities, with whom the preparation of this 
proposed Licensing Return would mainly 
rest. They inform me that its prepara- 
tion would be laborious and take a con- 
siderable time; while looking at the 
totals of Irish licences, as given in 
their Annual Reports, they are of 
opinion that the figures in the proposed 
new Return would not differ materially 
from those in the Return presented on 
the hon. Member’s Motion in 1890. 
Perhaps, under these circumstances, the 
hon. Member will not deem it necessary 
to-press for this further Return, 


NAVAL PETTY OFFICERS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that the chief petty 
officers of the Royal Navy are at present 
the only rank or rating in the Service in 
which the increased responsibility of their 
position, although remunerated by addi- 
tional pay, secure them no additions to 
their pensions ; and whether the Board of 
Admiralty have decided to rectify this 
anomaly ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: This 
question was considered by the late 
Board of Admiralty, and is receiving care- 
ful consideration from the present Board. 


THE CASE OF THOMAS EDMONDS. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Thomas Edmonds, established driller, 
with 15 years’ good character, working in 
Her Majesty's Dockyard, Keyham, who 
for a supposed breach of the Dockyard 
Regulations was on the 14th September 
lastereduced from the position of a skilled 
labourer at-21s. per week to that of an 
ordinary labourer at 17s. 6d.. per week ; 
whether the local officials are empowered 
to so punish a man when his skill is not 
imputed ; and whether he will order his 
re-instatement to his previous post and 
position ? 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
offence committed by Edmonds was, under 
the Regulations which he signed on entry 
into the Dockyard, punishable by dis- 
charge from the Service. The local 
officers, acting within their powers, 
awarded the more lenient punishment 
mentioned by my hon. Friend. As 
Edmonds was told at the time, his case 
will be re-considered at the end of six 
months from the time of the offence,— 
namely, 14th September last. I may add 
that Edmonds had held the position of 
established skilled labourer from the 4th 
August only. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if the “65 Rule” applies to the 
Presidents and Professors of the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland; if so, how many 
have been retired under its operation ; 
how many have been specially exempted 
until 70; and if any other than those so 
specially exempted continue to hold 
office ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 


The question whether any particular 
office is within the operation of the 
clause of the Order in Council to which 
the question refers can only be decided 


by a competent Court of Law. Pending 
such a decision, the Treasury is of 
opinion that the Presidents and Pro- 
fessors of the Queen's Colleges are within 
the Order, and no payments from a Vote 
of Parliament will be made to any Pro- 
fessor who is over 65 years of age, unless 
his service has been continued by the 
Treasury under the special power given 
to them by Clause X. of the Order. The 
services of two Professors have been thus 
continued. I am not aware how many 
others are over 65 years of age. 

Mr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman institute inquiries as to the 
ages of Presidents and Professors of 
Queen’s Colleges ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I see no ob- 
jection. . 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the sum of £10,519 only was expended 
during the financial year 1891-2 on 
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useful works out of the grant of 
£47,000 under “ The Western Highlands 
and Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 1891,” 
and that the cost of administration 
amounted to £1,560, arrangements will 
be considered to reduce the exorbitant 
administrative charges of the Depart- 
ment ; and whether great efficiency and 
dispatch can be effected in carrying out 
works under the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Before any works whatever 
could be commenced in the Highlands it 
was necessary to examine into every pro- 
ject presented, and to report fully upon 
it. To carry out such an examination 
£1,560 was not an exorbitant charge. 
In the Estimates for next year there will 
be a large reduction in the salary of the 
chief appointment in this branch of 
administration. Owing to the formalities 
required by the Highland Works Act 
there are undoubtedly great delays in the 
beginning of every separate work. But 
that stage has now been passed in the 
case of a certain number of works, and 
before the end of next year material pro- 
gress will have been made. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE LEWIS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether the Board of 
Supervision is aware that there is no 
parochial medical officer between the 
townships of Garrynihine and Mealasta, 
in the Island of Lewis, a distance of 28 
miles ; and whether arrangements will be 
considered for the appointment of a resi- 
dent medical man for the townships 
embraced in this area ? ; 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I am aware 
of what the hon. Member states, that in 
the parish of Uig in the Lewis, and I am 
sorry to say not in that parish alone, 
there are some very remote townships, 
and it is difficult to see how they could 
be visited by medical officers during 
winter. The Board of Supervision has 
no official concern with the medical 
attendance of the general public. Its 
attention is confined to that of the pauper 
class, and if complaints were made that 
they were being neglected it would be the . 
duty of the Board of Supervision to call 
on the Parochial Boards to find the means 
of providing medical assistance for them. 
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TELEGRAPH FACILITIES AT WEXFORD. 


Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will supply a telegraph 
clerk for the telegraph office at the rail- 
way station in Wexford, so that the 
people living in the vicinity of the sta- 
tion may be able to send off telegrams 
from that office, in the same way as the 
inhabitants of Enniscorthy and other 
places on the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway are allowed to send 
telegrams from the railway telegraph 
offices ? 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, W.) : 
When the matter was under inquiry in 
the early part of last year it did not 
appear that the circumstances justified 
the Department in acceding to the request 
of the Railway Company that the Wex- 
ford station should be opened for telegraph 
business. I shall be happy, however, to 
have further inquiry made, and I will com- 
municate the result to the hon. Member. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many men are 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary still 
holding the rank of constable who joined 
that Force before the 10th of August, 
1866; and if, taking into consideration 
the length of time they have served and 
the irksome and unpleasant duties they 
have to perform belonging to their rank, 
he would see his way to allow them to 
retire on a full pension after completing 
a term of 28 years? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspector 
General of Constabulary reports that the 
number of men serving as constables, 
who entered the Force before the Act of 
1866, is approximately 197. These men 
will be eligible to receive full pension 
(two-thirds of pay) on serving 29 years, 
and there has not been anything special 
in their services to warrant exceptional 
treatment in regard to pension. 


NAVAL TRAINING SHIPS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if a Petition has been received asking 
that a training ship for the Navy should 
be stationed at Oban ; and whether it is 
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the intention of the Admiralty to comply 
with the request ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Yes, Sir; such a Memorial was received 
in December from the Oban Town 
Council. I can only repeat the reply 
which was sent to them—namely, that the 
Memorial will be taken into consideration 
if necessity should arise for increasing 
the number of boys’ training ships. 


GLASGOW HARBOUR DREDGINGS. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, with reference to the notice 
given by the Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade, dated 9th February, of 
the application the Department have 
received from the Clyde , Navigation 
Trustees for permission to deposit- the 
dredgings from Glasgow Harbour and 
the River Clyde on an area near Garrock 
Head in fine weather, and midway 
between the north end of the Great 
Cumbrae and the Island of Bute in 
stormy weather, if the officers of the 
Board of Trade have surveyed the con- 
templated depositing grounds; and, if 
so, whether they have reported that the 
proposed deposits over these areas will 
not in any way interfere with navigation 
by the formation of banks, be prejudicial 
to fish life, or pollute the shores of the 
Island of Bute or the Cumbraes; and 
whether he will undertake to protect 
public rights, the rights of fishermen 
and the residents in the localities con- 
cerned ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I am advised 
that the existing depth of water at the 
proposed areas of deposit is upwards of 
40 fathoms off Garrock Head, and 30 
fathoms between the Islands of Bute and 
Great Cumbrae. It is obvious that any 
deposit that may be permitted in these 
depths of water will not interfere in any 
way with navigation. Further, the 
Board, with their present inf »rmation, 
understand that there is practically no 
existing fishery at the proposed sites. 
The proposal of the Clyde Trustees was 
directed by the Board of Trade to be 
advertised by the Trustees with the ex- 
press object of ascertaining what local 
objections, if any, either fishery or other- 
wise, may exist. If necessary a local 
inquiry will be held by an officer of the 
Board, who will hear all parties, and 
will be directed to report whether public 
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or other rights will be affected, and in 
the event of any deposit being permitted 
what regulations or restrictions it may 
be necessary to enforce. 


EXPORTS OF SPIRITS. 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, N.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether bounties are 
allowed on the export of any other 
articles than plain and sweetened spirits ; 
whether he is aware that the bounty 
allowed on these exported spirits fre- 
quently amounts to a profit of 12 per 
eent. on their value ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that in the last financial 
year a bounty of £28,538 6s. 5d. was 
allowed to distillers and exporters of 
plain spirits, and of £9,159 17s. 9d. to 
the compounders and exporters of the 
flavoured spirits which are chiefly ex- 
ported to the natives of uncivilised lands, 
he will arrange in his Budget proposals 
for their abolition ? 


*SirJ.T.HIBBERT : Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will allow me to answer the ques- 
tion. Nothing which can be regarded 
as a “bounty” is given on the exporta- 
tion of plain and sweetened spirits. An 
allowance of 2d. per gallon on plain and 
of 4d. on compounded spirits is paid by 
the Government on the exportation of 
spirits, as compensation for the increased 
cost of production resulting from the 
Excise restrictions on the processes of 
distilling and loss in rectifying. These 
allowances have been the subject of 
repeated consideration, and there appear 
to be no grounds for re-considering them 
at present. 

Mr. SNAPE: What is the cost of 
distilling for which these allowances are 
made ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot 
answer that question withoW notice. 

Mr. SNAPE: May IL ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether spirits for export not 
only receive a bounty, but are freed from 
duty ; and whether he will arrange in 
his Budget proposals to levy the same 
duty of 10s. 6d. per proof gallon on 
exported spirits that spirits for home 
consumption have to pay ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I have already 
stated that it is not considered that 
spirits on export receive any bounty. 
They are freed from duty. We do not 
charge our foreign customers our own 
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duties, and to do so would destroy the 
export trade on articles subject to duty 
here. 


IRISH GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
CONTRACT. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he has yet received from the 
Irish Office any communication relating 
to the statements of the Dublin Typo- 
graphical Society in reference to having 
the printing contracts for Irish Govern- 
ment Departments executed in accordance 
with the Resolution of this House of 
February 13th, 1892 ; and what action the 
Treasury Department intend to take in 
the matter ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Since my 
answer to the hon. Member's former 
question, I have seen a newspaper report 
of an interview between the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant and 
a deputation from the Trades Council of 
Dublin. The matters complained of do 
not appear to have any relation to the 
Resolution of the House of Commons of 
February 13th, 1891, and it is therefore 
not for the Treasury to take any action. 

Mr. FLYNN: But has that portion 
of the Resolution as regards the pay- 
ment of the current rate of wages been 
enforced ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Depart- 
ment has issued instructions that it shall 
be attended to. 


BRAZILIAN TRADE. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether discriminating 
duties are still levied in Brazil against 
certain imports from Great Britain, and 
in favour of those from the United States ; 
and, if so, whether he will endeavour to 
obtain more favourable treatment for 
British goods ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick) : The duties referred to 
continue to be levied, but the dis- 
ability under which British trade with 
Brazil suffers in this respect has not 
ceased to receive the attention of Her 
Majesty's Legation at Rio de Janeiro as 
well as of the Foreign Office. As yet, 
however, the Brazilian Government have 
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not been willing to conclude a Commercial 
Treaty with this country, or to grant 
complete most favoured nation treatment 
to British trade. 


‘THE BAWNMORE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Under ‘Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he can afford any information 
concerning the kidnapping of the crew of 
a Belfast steamship, the Bawnmore, on 
the 2lst ultimo, at Nanaimo, British 
Columbia ; and whether any steps have 
been taken to punish the perpetrators of 
the outrage either by the Canadian or 
Imperial Government ? 

Sir E. GREY: I have telegraphed 
for further information, and will com- 
municate with my hon. Friend as soon 
as it arrives. Full inquiry is being 
made, 


AYR COUNTY BUILDINGS. . 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a Memorial from the Ayr Faculty of 
Solicitors regarding the county buildings 
at Ayr; and whether he will take steps 
to have the lands and buildings therein 
vested in the County Council of Ayr- 
shire ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: Yes; and 
the Memorial is about to be laid before 
the County Council for their observations. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO A GYMNAST 
AT LEICESTER. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the fatal accident 
which occurred te a gymnast at Leicester 
on the 8th instant; due, as Reported in 
the papers, to the defective arrangements 
provided for the protection of the per- 
formers in case of accident ; and whether 
he can see his way, either by legislation 
or Circular Letter, to oblige those who 
are responsible for these entertainments 
so to adapt their arrangements that 
they shall not fail, just in the event of 
accidents arising against which they are 
intended to provide ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : My attention has 
been called to the accident in question, 
which I must lament. I have, however, 
no power to put a stop to exhibitions or 
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performances which are dangerous to the 
perfermers but not necessarily dangerous 
to the spectators. On previous occasions 
where accidents have occurred the Secre- 
tary of State has caused warnings to be 
given through the police, requiring the 
persons responsible for the entertain- 
ment to take all proper precautions, and 
in one case the absence of a net under the 
performer was pointed out as a special 
source of danger. In this case there was 
a net, the property of the father of the 
gymnast, and it had been placed in posi- 
tion before the performance. The verdict 
attributes the death to accident, without 
any reference to any faulty arrangement 
of the net. I am afraid I cannot under- 
take any legislation on the subject, but 
the attention of the police is always 
directed to these performances, and they 
do what they can to insure precautions 
being taken. 


at Mullingar. 


THE SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY'S RATES. 

Mr. BOSCAWEN (Kent, Tonbridge): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the new scale of rates charged 
by the South Eastern Railway Company, 
which has caused very serious damage to 
agriculture and trade generally in the 
neighbourhood of Tonbridge ; and whe- 
ther he has made any representation to 
the South Eastern Company on the sub- 
ject; if not, whether he will do so as 
soon as possible ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the matter 
referred to, and I am in communication 
through the Railway Association with 
the Company on the subject. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT MULLINGAR, 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Uhief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why the Report of 
the Local Government Board Inspector, 
who held the inquiry under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts at Mullingar in September 
last, has not as yet been furnished to the 
Guardians of that Union ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board report that the inquiry 
referred to was held in November. The 
Inspector, who conducted the inquiry, 
employed a local reporter to take notes 
of the proceedings, and notwithstanding 
that repeated applications have since 
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been made to the reporter for a transcript 
of his notes, he has failed to furnish it. 
The Guardians have been informed of 
the circumstances, and the question of 
holding a fresh inquiry is now under 
consideration. The delay is, of course. 
to be regretted, but the local reporter is 
entirely to blame for it. 





DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the sorting clerks in 
the General Post Office, Dublin, have 
recently been informed that the con- 
cession as to overtime at one and a quarter 
rate would be allowed retrospectively 
from 11th July, 1890; and whether the 
same allowance for overtime will be made 
to the other officers as well as the sorters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
to what announcement the hon. Member 
refers. Sorting clerks at Dublin have 
had the advantage of the concession as to 
overtime since July, 1890. Any higher 
rate of payment for overtime sanctioned 
in the case of any officers can only com- 
mence from the date of the Treasury 
authority for granting concession. This 
rule would govern any cases such as those 
alluded to in the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON: Am I to 
understand that the concession has only 
recently been made, but that the allow- 
ance will date back ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No. They have 
had the advantage of it continuously 
since July, 1890, 


BALLYCOTTON TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is contemplated to deprive 
Ballycotton, County Cork, of telegraphic 
communication ; is he aware that Bally- 
cotton is the seat of a large fishing 
industry for the carrying on of which 
telegraphic service is most necessary, 
also that it has an Admiralty signal 
station largely used in connection with 
naval manceuvres, and that it is also alight- 
house, lifeboat, and coastguard station ; 
and, under these circumstances, will the 
Department continue the telegraph service 
as at present ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Ballycotton 
Post Office is still open for telegraph 
business. The guarantee has, however, 
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expired, and as the office is not self- 
supporting, a renewal of the guarantee 
will in ordinary course be necessary. I 
am having inquiry made on the subject, 
and the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member refers shall be borne in mind. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, 


Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he has 
received the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the Ordnance Survey; and 
when the Report will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Siea- 
ford): I will also ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he can say when the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on the 
Ordnance Survey will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr, H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : I received the 
Report in question on the 3rd instant, 
and it has now been laid upon the Table. 
I hope it will be in the hands of hon. 
Members in the course of afew days. 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my obligations to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Tewkesbury 
Division, my hon. Friends the Members 
for the Eccles and Gorton Divisions, and 
the other Members of the Committee, for 
the great care and attention which they 
have given to the investigation of a 
difficult and complicated subject. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL AND KILMAIN- 
HAM. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of discontinuing the indoor pension- 
ers at Chelsea Hospital and Kilmainham, 
and (following the example of Greenwich 
Hospital) providing in lieu thereof from 
the funds and property available out 
pensions, to enable the men to live with 
their friends in their old age ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): This question was very 
carefully considered by a Committee a 
few years ago, and it was found that the 
general sentiment of the Army was in 
favour of maintaining these asylums for 
infirm and helpless old pensioners, I 
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may add that, in the event of their aboli- 
tion, the property of these hospitals would 
not enable a provision to be made for 
pensioners at all equal to that which was 
available for Greeawich Hospital pen- 
sioners, the foundation in the latter case 
having been much more wealthy. 

*Mr. BURNS (Battersea) : Arising 
out of the answer, may I inquire whether, 
considering the dissatisfaction that the 
abolition of Greenwich Hospital gave at 
the time to sailors in the Royal Navy, the 
Secretary of State for War will, before 
any question of closing Chelsea Hospital 
is discussed, ascertain the feeling of 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers in 
Her Majesty’s Army in respect to the 
matter ; and whether he is aware it is a 
general opinion that the proposal is part 
of a scheme of land speculators and jerry- 
builders to do away with one of our best 
and oldest institutions and its beautiful 
grounds. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Whatever conclusion may be arrived at 
in regard to the matter, the jerry-builder 
and the land specalator will have nothing 
to do with it. Upon the general part of 
the question, I desire to state that, what- 
ever the ultimate decision may be, it will 
be largely based upon the feeling of the 
soldiers themselves. 


PROPERTY TAX. 

Cotone, HUGHES: I beg to ask 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he will consider the desirability of 
levying the Property Tax on the net 
instead of on the gross rateable value, to 
avoid levying the tax upon repairs and 
other outgoings ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : This is a very 
proper matter to be considered in connec- 
tion with the exemption of real property 
from the duties to which personal pro- 
perty is liable. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL AND DOCKYARD 


CotoneL HUGHES : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War why pensions 
for workmen at Woolwich Arsenal and 
Dockyard have been abolished since June, 
1870, although continued for men on the 
establishment in other Dockyards ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer this auestion. The hon. Member 
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will find a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the arrangement 
in the Report of a Select Committee. of 
this House which sat in 1889. The 
Report will be found in Sessional Paper 
197 of that year; and effect was given 
to the recommendations of the Committee 
by the Act 53 & 54 Vic., cap. 18. 


BOILERS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if the Committee appointed 
by the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
to inquire as to the types of boiler best 
adopted for Her Majesty’s ships has yet 
completed its investigations ; and, if so, 
will he lay the conclusions before the 
House ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The information obtained by the Com- 
mittee on Boilers, who have recently 
concluded their most valuable labours, 
was partly of a strictly confidential 
character; and the Report upon this 
evidence cannot, therefore, be made public. 
But, knowing the interest which my 
right hon. Friend has taken in the sub- 
ject during his tenure of Office at the 
Admiralty, I shall be glad, privately, to 
show him the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. 


Passenger Trains. 


THE SURVEYOR GENERAL FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the forth- 
coming retirement of the Surveyor 
General for Scotland, it is proposed to 
make any administrative changes in the 
Scottish Post Office ; and, if so, whether 
he can say what these changes are ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : It is not intended 
to make any administrative changes in 
the Post Office in Scotland ; but on the 
retirement of the present Surveyor 
General it is intended to abolish that 
title and to revert to that of Secretary. 


OVER-CROWDED PASSENGER TRAINS, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the dangerously over-crowded 
state of the passenger trains on the Mid- 
land Railway from Junction Road to 
Farringdon Street every morning; and 
whether he will take steps to stop this 
danger and inconvenience to the public ? 


3 I 
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*Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; no 
complaints on the subject have reached 
me. If any such are made I will com- 
municate with the Railway Company ; 
but the over-crowding of passenger trains 
on suburban traffic is extremely difficult 
to deal with, and I have no statutory 
power in the matter. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen Universities) : I beg to 
ask the Secretarv for Scotland if he will 
make an explanatory statement in intro- 
ducing the Bill of which he has given 
notice regarding the Established Church 
of Scotland ; and if he will introduce the 
Bill at a time when there will be some 
opportunity for remarks upon his intro- 
ductory statement ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: Certainly, 
Sir; I shall introduce the Bill regarding 
the Established Church of Scotland with 
an explanatory statement and at a time 
when hon. Members would have an oppor- 
tunity of remarking on that statement. 


REGULATIONS PREVENTING COL- 
LISIONS AT SEA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Copy of the Regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea now in 
force, together with a Copy of the Regu- 
lations recommended for adoption by the 
Washington International Maritime Con- 
ference, the two being printed in parallel 
columns, so as to show the alterations 
proposed ; whether he has taken, or pro- 
poses to take, any means of ascertaining 
the views of the Chamber of Shipping, 
of the shipping trade generally, and of 
masters of steamboats, sailing vessels, 
fishing vessels, and other small craft, as 
to the proposed alterations ; and whether 
he will give facilities for the discussion 
of the proposed rules before they are pro- 
mulgated by Order in Council ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA : The existing Re- 
gulations for preventing collisions at sea, 
and those recommended by the Washing- 
ton Conference, are shown in parallel 
columns in Appendix A of Parliamentary 
Paper ©6664-1892. Since the Confer- 
ence the subject has been carefully con- 
sidered by a Committee composed of 
representatives of the Admiralty, Board 
of Trade, Trinity House, and the shipping 
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trade, whose Reports contained in Parlia- 
mentary Papers C6293-1891 and C6833- 
1892 have been adopted by the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade. The Regula- 
tions fdr fishing vessels are separated 
from the general International Regula- 
tions, and as regards the latter I do not 
think there is any occasion for further 
delay, or that there exist objections which 
have not been considered by the Com- 
mittee. I shall, however, be ready to re- 
ceive any observations on the subject 
from the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Is it not 
a fact that the Board of Trade in July 
last undertook to lay the Regulations 
before Parliament and give an oppor- 
tunity for objections, if any, to be raised ? 
How can objections be raised if no oppor- 
tunity is afforded of raising them ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : 


notice of the question. 


I must ask for 


TRE JACOBITE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the publication, on the 30th 
January, of the first number of a news- 
paper, the Jacobite, the organ of the 
so-called “ Legitimist Jacobite League,” 
in which the wife of Prince Louis of 
Bavaria is styled “ Mary IV.” of Eng- 
land, and spoken of by the Secretary of 
the League as “England’s rightful 
Queen, who will soon enjoy her own 
again”; and whether the establishment 
of such an organisation at this juncture 
will be taken notice of by Her Majesty's 
Government ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Her Majesty's 
Government do not propose to give ficti- 
tious importance to a foolish and ephe- 
meral craze. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Is it not a fact 
that Jacobite clubs are being formed in 
various parts of the country ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am unable to 
answer the question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any infor- 
mation that unless this newspaper is sup- 
pressed the Loyalists’ of Ulster intend to 
rise in revolt ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
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MILLBANK PRISON, 


Cotonet HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he stated to a deputation of unemployed 
that he would insert in the contract for 
the removal of Millbank Prison a condi- 
tion that the unskilled labourer should be 
paid 6d. an hour ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I would refer the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to the report in 
The Times of the 29th of November last 
of my reply to the deputation from the 
anemployed which waited upon me on 
the previous day on the subject of the 
demolition of Millbank Prison. I said 
that in order to prevent “sweating” 
there would be a clause in the contracts, 
in accordance with the Resolutioa of the 
House of Commons, that the contractors 
were to pay the men they employed the 
current wages. I did not mention any 


definite rate of wages. 


CADETS’ SERVANTS AT WOOLWICH. 


Coronet HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
men are employed as cadets’ servants at 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, receiving therefor 14s. a week ; 
whether these men live outside the 
Academy, and are pensioners ; whether 
other men, who are not pensioners, are 
paid £1 1s. per week for the same work ; 
how many days and hours per week 
these men work; and why this differ- 
ence is made between the wages of 
pensioners and non-pensioners ? 


Mr. WOODALL: There are practi- 
cally three classes of cadet servants em- 
ployed at the Royal Military Academy. 
{a) Pensioners appointed before June 10, 
1884, and who are earning increase of 
pension in these posts, get 14s. a week, 
but it was decided in December last that 
this rate is to be increased to 16s. from 
April 1 next, provision for which will be 
made in the Estimates for 1893-4. 6. 
Pensioners appointed on or after June 10, 
1884, and who are notearning increase of 
pension, will under the same decision get 
18s, a week from the commencement of 
the next financial year. c. Civilians 
will get 18s. a week from the same date. 
The Governor of the Royal Military 
Academy was informed of the decision 
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on December 7, 1892. In no case do 
these servants receive 21s. a week. 
There are two pensioners employed as 
butlers who get 24s. 6d. and 19s, 3d. 
respectively. All live outside the 
Academy, with the exception of four 
pensioners, who are specially employed. 
These cadet servants are on duty every 
day in the week during term—week days 
about 12 hours, and Sundays about six 
hours, and their pay is continuous outside 
term time, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the hardship entailed on. secondary 
schools, such as the Ayr Academy, by the 
conditions by which grants towards 
secondary education can alone be ob- 
tained according to the terms of the 
Minute of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment of date 31st January last, and 
which now lies for confirmation upon the 
Table of the House; whether he is 
aware that Ayr Academy by accepting 
the conditions proposed in the said 
Minute would be the loser to the amount 
of over £1,000 per annum ; and whether 
the Government will take into considera- 
tion the desirability of devising means 
whereby the managers of the Ayr 
Academy and other secondary schools 
may be enabled to participate in the 
benefits of the secondary education 
grant without making such a large 
pecuniary sacrifice ? 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: The Ayr 
Academy under the Minute of the 
3lst January, and on recommendation of 
the County Committee, may receive a 
grant possibly as high as £200 for the 
general purposes of the school without 
any conditions except those of efficiency. 
Next in respect of any number of free 
pupils a capitation grant of £6 may be 
paid for each pupil. This proposal was 
recommended to the Committee of last 
year by the Rector of Ayr Academy. 
For anything beyond this the Committee 
were of opinion that before a school 
should share in the grant of £60,000 it 
should be required to make the education it 
offers more extensively available by a re- 
duction of fees. This principle is a very 
important one, as a guarantee that the 
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grant shall not be absorbed by schools 
which charge a large fee, and are con- 
sequently available only for a limited 
class. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he will undertake that the Bill relating 
to the Established Church in Wales shall 
not be introduced except at a time when 
there will be ample opportunity for the 
discussion ef the Motion ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill will be made 
at such a time as will admit of its being 
discussed at reasonable length. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Will it be the 
first Order of the Day ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : We cannot say until 
we see what the course of Business is. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what will be the 
position of endowments granted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners under exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament, and according to 
their usual practice, in the event of the 
Suspensory Bill (Wales) becoming law ; 
and whether any action has already been 
taken by the Government in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The hon. Member 
must allow me to postpone the answer 
to the first part of the question until I 
have an opportunity on moving for leave 
to introduce the Bill of explaining its 
provisions. The Government have no 
power to control the action of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ; but the in- 
dividual Members of the Government 
who are Commissioners will probably 
feel it their duty to endeavour to check 
any unnecessary augmentation of vested 
interests in the Welsh Church. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Was 
any official letter sent to the EKcclesi- 
astical Commissioners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Not so far as I am 
aware. 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he proposes to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and procedure of Naval Courts 
‘Martial, and the practice of the 
Admiralty in regard thereto ; and, if not, 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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whether he will agree to a Motion for 
the appointment of such a Committee ? 
*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No, Sir; it is not the intention of the 
Government to propose or support a 
Motion for an inquiry, such as the hon, 
Member suggests, at the present time. 


“ Assistance.” 


H.M.S. ASSISTANCE. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statements in the newspapers as to 
the recent voyage of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers from Glasgow to Dover in 
H.M.S. Assistance ; whether he is aware 
that the ship was greatly overcrowded, 
and that the limited accommodation of 
the ship rendered it impossible for num- 
bers of the men to lie down with any 
degree of comfort; that the regiment, 
and especially the women and children 
with it, suffered much discomfort and 
hardship ; and that one sick man died in 
consequence ; what was the duration of 
the voyage; whether the information 
in his possession shows that H.M.S. 
Assistance is efficient as a troopship for 
winter work ; and whether he will take 
steps to avoid such overcrowding in 
future ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : At the same time, will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether it is not the 
fact that the troops conveyed coastwise 
by these ships, although the voyage often 
lasts several days, receive no sort of 
berthing or bedding ; and whether the 
officers are not deterred from drawing 
extra blankets by reason of the heavy 
charges made for stains or injury ? 

Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) : 
I may also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether H.M.S. Assistance actually 
carried some 250 more men than she can 
possibly aecommodate in her recent 
passage with the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
from Glasgow to Dover; whether the 
want of decent accommodation on board 
this ship has been frequently reported to 
the War Office by officers commanding 
regiments ; whether she is incapable of 
carrying the baggage of a regiment 
which has to be forwarded by other 
means ; and whether, considering that for 
economical reasons it is the custom to 
move troops by sea, he will consider the 
advisability of providing a new and 





capable transport ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I greatly regret the discomfort which 
was undoubtedly experienced by the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers on their recent 
voyage to Dover in Her Majesty’s ship 
Assistance. The weather was excep- 
tionally bad, and the time occupied was 
three and a-half days, during a great part 
of which the men had to be kept below, 
the most of them prostrated by sea sick- 
ness. The commanding officer con- 
sidered that the ship was overcrowded, 
and one can easily believe that in such 
circumstances as I have stated the num- 
bers were too great for comfort. By the 
Admiralty Returns, however, the vessel 
is shown as having accommodation for 
200 more than the number actually on 
board. One blanket per man was served 
out, and when it was proposed to apply 
for an additional one the men declared it 
unnecessary, owing to the heat below. 
The death which occurred on board was 
due to apoplexy. As _ regards the 


efficiency of this vessel for transport 
coastwise, she was expressly built for 
the purpose ; but I am bound to admit 
that complaints have been received, in 
regard to which I propose to confer with 


the Admiralty. 


COMPANIES AND DEBENTURE ISSUES. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that an in- 
solvent trader can, by forming his busi- 
ness into a Limited Liability Company, 
with seven nominal subscribers of £1 
each, acquire the right to issue first, 
second, and third mortgage debentures 
over his stock and book debts without 
public registration, such as is required in 
the case of an assignment by an in- 
dividual trader, and thereby defraud his 
unsecured creditors ; and whether he can 
see his way to take steps to protect the 
creditors of a company in the same 
manner as the creditors of an individual 
are protected, by requiring assignments 
of personal property to be registered as 
bills of sale ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir ; my 
attention has been called to the matter 
referred to by the hon. Member, and I 
am in communication with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
when the Motion for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into Agri- 
cultural Depression will be placed upon 
the Paper ; and whether he will undertake 
that adequate time will be afforded for’ 
consideration of the terms of Reference 
before it is proceeded with ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpwner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : The Motion will 
be placed upon the Paper as soon as there 
appears to be any prospect of making 
progress with it; and opportunity will 
then be given for considering the terms 
of the Reference. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, in view of the 
recent Agricultural Conference having 
unanimously passed a resolution to the 
effect that tuberculosis should be included 
in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts, he has taken any steps to secure 
an early Report from the Royal Commis- 
sion upon Tuberculosis ? 

Mr. GARDNER: We have fre- 
quently been in communication with the 
Royal Commission with regard to this 
matter, and every endeavour is being 
made by them to expedite the completion 
of their work, so far as is compatible 
with complete scientific investigation of 
the questions committed to them. The 
Commission are well aware of the interest 
and importance which attach to the 
subject. 


SWINE FEVER. 


Mr. YERBURGH : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether, in view of the statement con- 
tained in the Report of the Assistant 
Inspector to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture for 
1891, that— 

“ Swine fever existed in 1891 in 47 counties 
in England, 12 in Scotland, and seven in 
Wales ; 5,595 outbreaks were reported, 32,349 
swine were attacked during the year, of which 
15,229 were slaughtered, 14,112 died, 3,399 re- 
covered, and 340 remained diseased at the end 
of the year ;” 
and of the fact that effectual dealing 
with swine fever is of vital importance 
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to the agricultural labourer, he will re-con- 
sider his decision to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into. the subject ; 
and will, without delay, in accordance 
with the resolution passed unanimously 
at the recent Agricultural Conference, 
include swine fever in the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts ? 

Mr. GARDNER: The object of the 
mover of the resolution to which the 
hon. Member refers was, as I understood 
it, to recommend not that swine fever 
should be included in the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, for this is 
already the case, but that the execution 
of the law and the payment of com- 
pensation for swine slaughtered should 
be transferred from the Local Authorities 
to the Board of Agriculture, as was 
done with great advantage in the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia. The conditions under 
which swine fever is contracted and 
spread are, however, very different ; and 
before I can propose legislation on 
the subject, I deem it essential that an 
investigation should be made by a De- 
partmental Committee which can elicit 
the views of the various interests con- 
cerned. A similar Committee sat prior 
to the introduction of the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act. I may add that a very 
considerable diminution of the disease 
was shown during 1892, the number of 
swine attacked being only 13,957, as 
against 32,349 in the previous year. The 
disease, in fact, reached the lowest point 
recorded since 1884, 


SCOTCH FISHERY BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the Government intend 
to introduce a Fishery Bill for Scotland 
during the present Session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes; the 
Bill will be introduced at a very early 
date. 


RUSSIAN NIHILISTS IN ENGLAND. 


Simm FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has ob- 
served the statement in the papers that 
the Russian Nihilists recently arrested 
in Paris were taken to Calais under 
escort and placed on board the Dover 
steamboat for England ; and whether he 
will take steps to prevent such characters 


Mr. Yerburgh 
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landing in England in future? In the 
absence of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the Central Division of 
Sheffield, I will ask the question stand- 
ing in his name—i.¢., if his attention has 
been directed to the official declaration 
by the Premier of France on the 16th 
ult., that the Republican Government 
had had certain foreigners, regarded as 
dangerous and concerned in dynamite 
outrages, arrested and conducted to the 
frontier (thereby meaning on board ship 
for England) ; and if any protest against 
such action has been raised by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: A representation 
was made to the French Government by 
Lord Rosebery as soon as the alleged 
deportation of the persons mentioned to 
this country was brought to his know- 
ledge; but, on inquiry being made, it 
appears that the men in question were 
simply ordered to leave France, and 
their crossing to Dover was due to their 
own choice. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has in- 
formed the Railway Companies that if 
they do not come to some reasonable 
terms with the public, the Government 
will have to ask Parliament to intervene ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir ; I think 
it is better to wait and see the effect of 
the negotiations which are at present 
being conducted with the companies, and 
of the representations which are being 
made to them, before I address to them 
any communication of the nature of a 
threat. There are many hon. Members 
of this House who are influential in the 
railway world, and who are well able to 
guage the views and temper of Parlia- 
ment on this question. 


CATTLE DISEASE REGULATION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the resolution of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
at their last meeting, urging the slaughter 
of all foreign cattle landing in the 
United Kingdom at the port of debarca- 
tion ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that 41 cases of pleuro-pneumonia has 
been discovered.amongst cattle imported 
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from the United States since July last, 
and that the landing of two cargoes of 
infected Canadian cattle had led to the 
slaughter of 1,394 animals, and was 
instrumental in subjecting 79 different 
localities in Scotland to the danger of 
fresh infection, and necessitated the pay- 
ment of £18,130 in compensation, he 
will introduce or support a measure to 
make such slaughter compulsory at the 
port of debarcation ? 

Mr. GARDNER: I have received 
the resolution to which the hon. Member 
refers. It will be my duty to explain 


the views of the Government on this 
subject when the Motion which the hon. 
Member has placed on the Paper is 
under discussion, and I am unable, in the 
meantime, to enter into any undertaking 
to the effect proposed in the question. 


REMISSION OF CONVICT SENTENCES. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state the names of all convicts in Ireland 
whose sentences have been wholly or 
partially remitted or reduced since the 
2lst of August, 1892; and for what 
crimes such convicts respectively were 
convicted, and to what terms of imprison- 
ment such convicts respectively were 
sentenced 7? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
from the General Prisons Board a Report 
containing the information required by 
the hon. and learned Member. The 
eases of 14 convicts are included in 
the Report; and as it would take up 
too much time to read the details, 
I would suggest that the hon. and 
learned Member should move for the 
information in the form of a Return, 
which will be unopposed by Govern- 
ment. 


CORK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. MORROGH (Cork Co., S.E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has received a copy of a 
resolution from the County of Cork 
Agricultural Society, in which they 
complain that whereas they had believed 
that the outcome of the Railway Com- 
mission would be to reduce the rates, the 
rates are, on the contrary, increased, at a 
time when agriculture and trade are in a 
most depressed condition, and express 
their hope that the Railway Companies 
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will see their way to reduce their charges 
to the old rates at least ; and, if so, what 
action is he prepared to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have received 
a copy of the resolution to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I am asking 
the County of Cork Agricultural Society 
to furnish me with details of the actual 
rates of which complaint is made, in 
order that I may communicate in the 
matter with the Railway Companies 
Association. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government propose to pro- 
ceed first with the Suspensory Bill for 
the Church of Scotland, or with the 
Suspensory Bill for the Church in Wales ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: 
The Government will not at present 
make any announcement with regard to 
the priority of Government Bills. When 
the state of Public Business promises to 
admit their introduction due notice will 
be given. 


VOLUNTEER DRILL HALLS. 

Str FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND: I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he will introduce 
a Bill to exempt drill halls belonging to 
the Volunteer Force from the payment 
of all Imperial, local, and other rates 
and taxes, or whether he will give facili- 
ties for any Bill brought in by a private 
Member to effect this object ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is a question which I have not yet 
considered. The Treasury and the Local 
Government Board would have to be 
consulted ; and I see no chance of legisla- 
tion, even if it were found desirable, 
during this Session. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Shall 
I repeat the question this day week ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think that will give sufficient 
time. I can only repeat I think there is 
no chance of legislation on the subject 
this year. 


THE HOP AND FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the state of the hop and fruit 
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industries will be within the scope of the 
Reference to the Select Committee on 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. GARDNER: I have already 
stated to the House that the Reference 
will be of a general character. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Seeing the immense 
interest taken in this inquiry, is there 
any objection to laying the terms of 
Reference on the Table at an early date ? 

Mr. GARDNER : I have already said 
there is no objection. It will be done as 


soon as the progress of Public Business 
permits it. 


KEW ‘GARDENS. 


Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he can state 
the result of the Committee of Inquiry, 
ordered by his Department last Session, 
regarding the status and emoluments of 
the men employed in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: ‘The 
Departmental Committee to which the 
hon. Baronet refers have within the last 
few days made their Report. They do 
not advise any general increase of the 
wages of the labourers at Kew Gardens, 
but they have made various minor sug- 
gestions, which are now under the con- 
sideration of the Office of Works and the 
Treasury. 


WAGES IN GOVERNMENT DOCKYARDS. 


Mr. KEARLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the inquiry now in progress by the 
Labour Department is with a view of 
ascertaining the Trade Union rates pre- 
vailing in private employmeat, so that 
an equivalent scale may be applied to 
the wages paid in the Goverament dock- 
yards, arsenals, and other public estab- 
lishments ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The inquiry is, 
in the first instance, to ascertain the 
wages paid in all Government Depart- 
ments, and to compare the same with the 
rates of wages paid for similar work 
outside, and to report thereon for the 
information and consideration of the 
Government. 

CotoneLt HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the War Office Circular of 17th De- 
cember, 1861, has yet been rescinded as 
to the following paragraph :— 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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“The Rate of Wages at which the then are 
found willing to engage themselves for employ- 
ment, must be taken to be a ‘Full Market 
Rate,’ it being optional with the men to accept 
or refuse such wages.” 

Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir. The 
Cireular in question has not been 
rescinded. Its object was simply to 
determine that men engaged at what 
was understood as the “full market 
rate” of wages were not entitled to 
superannuation. 


’ 
SIDE LIGHTS AT SEA. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade at what 
date the new Regulations for side lights 
of ocean vessels will come into operation ; 
whether the new Regulations only apply 
to British vessels, and differ materially 
from those which at present apply to 
foreign vessels ; and whether the Board 
of Trade has obtained the approval for 
these new Regulations of the representa- 
tive Shipping Associations in the various 

rts ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The new Re- 
guiations are already in operation. 
They apply both to British vessels and 
foreign vessels within British jurisdiction. 
The new Regulations do not differ from, 
but are explanatory of, the British Regu- 
lations, which have been accepted by 
Foreign Powers. The Board of Trade 
have not considered it necessary to ob- 
tain the approval of the representative 
Shipping Associations in the various 
ports to an Order in Council, which, as I 
have already stated, is merely explana- 
tory. 

Str GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
May I ask if the Board of Trade are 
aware that the Regulations laid down 
and accepted by foreign vessels in 1880 
provided that the lights must be so situated 
as not to stream across the line of the 
ship’s keel, whether it now required that 
they should be so séreened as to cross 
the keel ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Our Regulations 
are in accordance with the Warrant. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
In consequence of the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I shall feel it my duty 
to call the attention of the House to this 
matter, because the action of the Board 
of Trade is, in the opinion of shipping 
authorities, distinctly wrong. : 
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WALSALL ELECTION, 


Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he has considered the grounds 
upon which the election at Walsall was 
declared void, and the divergence of the 
ruling of the Judges in that case and the 
eases of Stepney and East Clare; and 
whether, in view of the precedent created 
by the former case, in which a Member 
not only lost his seat but had to pay 
very large costs for an act whose legality 
had been hitherto unquestioned, he can 
see his way to legislating during the 
present Session, so as to make the 
law more definite ; and, if not, whether 
the Government will consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee of 
this House to report upon the question ; 
and, in that case, if he would include in the 
inquiry what may be the best means to 
prevent the issue of an election depending 
upon the accident of a clerical or acci- 
dental error in the voting paper (such as 
the omission of the official stamp) due 
not to the fault of the voter but to the 
fault of one of the officials ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CuarLes Russevt, Hackney, 8.): I 
have considered the grounds on which 
the election was voided. I cannot admit 
that there is any doubt about the law that 
the Judges have declared—namely, that 
if payment for the purpose of promoting 
the election is made either for cards, 
ribands, and other marks of distinction, 
such a payment is an illegal payment, 
and any contract made to pay it is illegal, 
and that if such payment or contract is 
brought home to the candidate or his elec- 
tion agent the election will be avoided. 
The difference of opinion amongst the 
Judges has not been as to what the law 
is, but as to whether, in the particular 
cases, the facts contravened the law. The 
Government, therefore, do not propose 
either legislation or an inquiry. As to 
the official errors which are referred to 
in the question, it is believed they are not 
likely to recur. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether in the East Clare Election Peti- 
tion the so-called mark of distinction was 
not proved to be totally distinct in every 
respect from that in the Walsall case ? 


*Srrm C. RUSSELL: I think the hon. 
Member is correct in his statement. 
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Land Question. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Cotone. HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will consider the advantage of saving 
the time of the House by printing the 
auswers to questions of which ample 
notice has been given ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I am very conscious 
that inconvenience does happen, and has 
already happened, to some extent, in our 
short experience of the present Parlia- 
ment, by reason of the great number of 
questions asked. Those, however, who 
are most sensible of the inconvenience 
are also those who put questions which, 
no doubt, under a strong sense of public 
duty they find it necessary for them to 
lengthen. I think our experience of the 
Session is too short to justify us in 
moving at present. I fully agree that 
the matter deserves attention, and that it 
is right that Her Majesty’s Government 
should, if necessary, take the initiative 
on Ithe subject; but obviously anything 
that is done, or is proposed to be done, 
should represent the general sense of the 
House, and not merely that of the Party 
in Office, and be likewise in accordance 
with the authorities. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, under the Home Rule 
Bill, the contributions from the Imperial 
Exchequer to local purposes in Ireland 
is to be continued ; and, if not, what are 
to be the securities to the British tax- 
payer for advances under the Land 
Purchase Acts ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer is that the contributions from the 
Imperial Exchequer to the Local Revenue 
of Ireland will cease ; but the Bill creates, 
in the first place, a first charge on the 
Irish Consolidated Fund in favour of the 
British Exchequer for the repayment of 
any sums issued under the Purchase of 
Land Acts to meet the interest on the 
Sinking Fund for the Guaranteed Land 
Stock. The Bill further provides a 
summary method for the recovery from 
the Irish Exchequer, without any direct 
intervention of the proper Irish Authority, 
of any sums due to the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, ; 
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Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON 
(Middlesex, Ealing) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he pro- 
poses to introduce the Bill to deal with 
the tenure of Irish Land, a question 
specially reserved for the Irish Parlia- 
ment, which it is intended shall meet for 
legislative purposes in September next ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
a casual error in the question. Of course 
the provision in the Bill does not refer 
to September next, when possibly, judg- 
ing from the appearance of Business at 
the present time, Irish Members must be 
usefully occupied here. The Bill is in- 
tended to refer to September, 1894. My 
answer to the substance of the question 
is this. I did not, in addressing the 
House yesterday, signify any intention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill with respect to 
Irish land. I do not think this is the 
opportunity for me to discuss the question 
whether the circumstances of the present 
moment are or are not the same as the 
circumstances of 1886 with regard to the 
important subject of Irish land. Nor 
will I say either Aye or No as to the 
obligation of any Government to intro- 
duce, before the period when the Irish 
Legislature will be competent to deal 
with the subject, a measure here. But, 
undoubtedly, Her Majesty’s Government 
have not signified and do not entertain 
, any intention of bringing in a Bill in 
relation to Irish land to run contempo- 
raneously with the present Bill. 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman stated yesterday, paren- 
thetically, that the Irish land question is 
reserved for the Imperial Parliament. 
May I ask whether the reservation also 
applies to the administration and enforce- 
ment of the existing land iaws in Ireland ; 
and whether such administration and en- 
forcement will remain in the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament, or be transferred 
to the Irish Local Assembly ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The ad- 
ministration of the land laws in Ireland 
would follow the usual course of the law 
in that country, and therefore it would 
be in the hands of the Local Authorities. 
In referring to the reservations to the 
Imperial Parliament, I should also have 
stated that there is an exception, the 
propriety of which will be generally re- 
cognised, and that is the fact that nothing 
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will be understood to prevent the Irish 
Legislature from acquiring land under 
proper conditions for public usage. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the pay of the 
Metropolitan Police is stopped in order 
te provide a proportion of the superan- 
nuation fund ; and whether a balance 
sheet is published for the information of 
those who are compelled to subscribe ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Under the Police 
Act the Police Authority is required to 
deduct from the pay of every constable 
inthe Force sums at arate not exceeding 
2} per cent. per annum on his pay, which 
deductions under the Act are paid to the 
eredit of the Pension Fund. A balance 
sheet of the Pension Fund for the year 
ended March 31, 1892, was laid before 
Parliament on the 2nd of May last. 


TELEGRAPHIC ACCOMMODATION IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, considering the large 
population of Chasetown, Norton Canes, 
and Hammerwick, in Staffordshire, tele- 
graph offices could be opened at these 
places ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I understand 
from a letter which the hon. Member has 
written since he gave notice of his question, 
that he desires that Burntwood should be 
substituted for Hammerwick. I regret 
that it is not in my power to establish a 
telegraph office at either Chasetown, 
Norton Canes, or Burntwood, except 
under guarantee, because the revenue 
which, it is estimated, would be derived 
from the offices fails far short of the 
annual expenditure. If the hon. Member 
thinks that guarantees would be forth- 
coming to secure the Post Office against 
loss, perhaps he will be so good as to 
communicate with me. 


SCHOOL FEES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can inform the 
House the number of National schools in 
Ireland ; the number of such schools in 
which school fees have been entirely 
abolished under “ The Education (Ire- 
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land) Act, 1892”; and the number, if 
any, in which school fees have been partly 
abolished ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that the number of national Schools 
in Ireland to which Section 18 of the 
Education (Ireland) Act applies is 8,234 ; 
that of these, school fees have been 
entirely abolished in 7,163, and partially 
abolished in 1,071. 


PROPOSED NEW LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether the Bill which the 
Government intend to introduce on the 
subject of Local Government, and deal- 
ing with both District and Parish 
Councils, will apply to the County of 
London ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I hope on an 
early day to submit to the House our 
proposals with regard to Local Govern- 
ment, and I shall be ready on that 
occasion to reply to the hon. Member’s 
question. 


CASUAL WARDS IN CHELSEA. 

Mr. WHITMORE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the announced 
intention of the Government to introduce 
at an early date measures to effect a 
radical reform in the administration of 
the Poor Law and its present manage- 
ment, he will refrain from enforcing the 
erection of casual wards in Chelsea until 
the new system of Poor Law has been 
established ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The announce- 
ment of the intention of the Government 
to which the hon. Member refers would 
not justify me in neglecting to enforce 
the decision of my predecessor with 
reference to the erection of casual wards 
in Chelsea. Mr. Ritchie decided that it 
was the duty of the Chelsea Guardians 
to provide these wards, and that in the 
event of their refusing to make that 
provision it was the duty of the Local 
Government Board to take the necessary 
steps to carry out the law. 
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the House. 


SOUTH CLARE RAILWAY COMPENSA- 
TION. AWARDS. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Government arbitrator, 
to award compensation for lands taken 
by the South Clare Railway, held his 
final Court last April, and has not yet 
published his award; and whether, in 
view of the injustice and inconvenience 
so caused, he will inquire into the causes 
of the delay, and accelerate the publica- 
tion of the award ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the delay has been due to unavoid- 
able causes, but that the final award will 
be lodged in a few days. Ido not gather 
that the delay has caused injustice or 
inconvenience, the greater part of the 
occupiers’ claims having been settled by 
agreement, 


MOTIONS. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN- 
MENT OF IRELAND BILI,). 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg to 
move— 

“That the Motion for Leave to introduce the 

Government of Ireland Bill do have precedence 
of the Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion 
on every day on which it may be appointed.” 
I may say it is not the intention of the 
Government to seek to interfere with 
ordinary Bills on Wednesdays under 
present circumstances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Motion for Leave to introduce the 
Government of Ireland Bill do have precedence 
of the Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motion on every day on which it may be 
appcinted.”—(Mr. W. 2. Gladstone). 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): May I ask what business the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to take 
after the Home Rule Bill has been read a 
first time ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: At the 
present moment I am not precisely aware 
of the state of the competition between 
the necessity for Supply and the also 
urgent necessity of proceeding with our 
other measures, but I will endeavour +o 
give the earliest information I can on that 
subject. 
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_ Coronet HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
am exceedingly disappointed that the 
course of business has rendered it 
necessary to postpone my Motion for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the question of the classes of 
Government employees who are paid less 
wages than are generally accepted as 
current for similar men in the same 
district. Logically, it is indefensible for 
the Government to treat their own 
servants worse than their contractors’ 
servants are treated. On behalf of those 
who are interested in this subject I do 
appeal to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to give us some other opportunity—say 
after Easter—to discuss this question, if 
the inquiry by the Board of Trade has 
not by that time rendered it unnecessary. 
The question is— : 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The lon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into the merits of 
the question. 

CotoneL HUGHES: I _ would 
merely say, Sir, that many Members, 
especially those who have working men 
in their constituencies, look upon this 
question as most urgent. I know that 


the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) is willing, in his large-hearted 


way, to do justice to these suftering 


people, -but it is a question of time.- 


When is justice going to be done? I 
ask those who are responsible whether, 
after Easter, they will give me a couple 
of hours for the discussion that would 
have taken place this evening but for my 
losing my place. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): As I represent a 
dockyard constituency in which this 
question is of ihe greatest importance, I 
beg to join in my hon. Friend’s appeal to 
the Government to find some way of 
facilitating discussion on this question. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I also 
would ask the Government to endeavour, 
if possible, to give us an opportunity of 
discussing this very important question. 
I do not think the hon. Member opposite 
is asking for any undue concession. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.); I 
should like to put a question as to private 
Members’ days. This is the very first 
private Members’ day we have had, and 
of course it has been taken away from 
us. I suppose it is the general wish of 
the House that the sitting this evening 
should be devoted to another subject, 
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but I certainly hope it will be understood 
that other days are not going to be 
taken away. There have been a good 
many complaints on this subject in 
the last six or seven years. [Jronical 
Ministerial cheers.] I venture to say 
I made the same remark when I was 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
On those occasions the strongest sup- 
porters I had were those who are now 
sitting opposite. I think it ought to 
be distinctly understood that during 
the next month or six weeks private 
Members’ rights will not be interfered 
with, however important Government 
measures may be. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
the demand of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down is a very fair one, 
and I make no complaint of those 
Members representing the dockyards 
and large Government employments who 
have made an appeal to me. Her 
Majesty’s Government have brought 
forward this Motion simply upon the 
ground of the paramount and over-ruling 
importance of the great subject which 
was introduced to the notice of the 
House last night, and we do not enter- 
tain any intention of taking at the 
present period of the Session, or at any 
very early period of the Session, similar 
steps with regard to measures of 
secondary importance. As regards the 
dockyard question, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who opened this discussion 
will no doubt have observed that a very 
large and important portion of that 
question is dealt with in a notice given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Sir 
J. Gorst), who still retains recollections 
of his olderloves. I apprehend that it will 
be in the power of Gentlemen who enter 
into the discussion on that occasion to 
extend the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion at the proper stage, so as to in- 
clude matters which are not at present 
included in it. At any rate, whether that 
be so or not, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man may be quite certain that on the 
Military and Naval Estimates he will 
have ample opportunity of pleading the 
interests which he is anxious to promote. 
As far as regards pledging myself to dis- 
pose of Government days after Easter, I 
think it would be a glaring indiscretion 
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on my part to take such a course, and we 
must get a little nearer Easter before I 
come to any decision. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE (ASH 
WEDNESDAY). 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rise 
to make the second Motion which stands 
on the Paper in my name—namely, 
“That this House do meet To-morrow at 
Two of tlie clock.” I am aware that there 
are Members of this House, and hon. 
Friends of my own, who do not alto- 
gether concur with me in regard to this 
Motion. I will only say that I under- 
stand the position to be as follows. It 
was, I think, not until 1853 that the 
House began to meet on Wednesdays at 
12 o'clock. As soon as it did so begin 
this Motion was introduced, under a 
Liberal Government I may observe, and 
it continued to be annually introduced 
without interruption from that time to 
the present. It would be absurd and 
most unwarrantable on my part to appeal 
tomy hon. Friends on this side of the 
House, in virtue of their general sym- 
pathies on political questions, to extend 
those sympathies to a Motion of this 
character, but I have thought it right to 
make this Motion, because I think it one 
which is not only fortified by custom, 
but is rational. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do meet To-morrow at 
Two of the clock.”"—(Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone. ) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
During the last Parliament I invariably 
voted for this Motion. My reason was 
that there was a Conservative majority, 
and I felt it would be far better to go to 
Church than to waste our time here in 
fruitless discussion. I am happy to say 
that we have now got a Liberal ma- 
jority, and we can hope to be able to 
pass any Liberal Bills that are brought 
forward on Wednesdays. To-morrow 
there is a most important Bill down with 
regard to the election of, and qualifica- 
tion for, Local Authorities. If we do not 
meet until 2 o’clock I think it is very pos- 
sible that we shall not be able to get a 
Division by 6 o’clock, because the ques- 
tion is of great interest, and a very large 
number of Members will probably wish 
to take part in the discussion. Under 
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these gircumstances I really do feel it my 
duty to oppose this Motion, and to go to 
a Division against it. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said it is an old custom, 
but to my mind it is one of those customs 
which are “ more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I coneur with my hon. Friend in 
the position he has taken up in regard to 
this Motion, and I wish to join with him 
in his protest against what I cannot but 
regard as something like a waste of time 
in view of the vast amount of serious and 
important work we have before us. I 
was going to offer a suggestion which I 
thought would probably meet the diffi- 
culty, and I am not at all desirous of 
opposing the wish of hon. Members to 
attend Divine Service on Ash Wednes- 
day if they desire to do so; but it appears 
to me that the views of such hon. Gen- 
tlemen might be reasonably met if we 
were to put the Crypt to some use. I 
would ask whether it would not be pos- 
sible to have a service at 11 o'clock in 
the Chapel under St. Stephen’s Hall to 
accommodate those hon. Members who 
desire to attend ? We have a Chaplain, 


and Ido not think he would object to 


officiate at such a service. We should 
then be able to meet at 12 o'clock, and 
so avoid interference with important 
work, 


Question put. 


_The House divided: — Ayes 307; 
Noes 161.—(Division List, No. 10.) 


MONDAY'S CRUSH IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I wish to 
know, Sir, if I may put a personal ques- 
tion to you. Will you allow me to ask 
you whether, in view of the exceedingly 
dangerous and most unseemly crush 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I rise to Order. 
Ido not think the House ought to be 
disturbed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is true Public 
Business has commenced, but I under- 
stood that the hon. Member wished to put 
a question on a point of Order, and I did 
not interrupt him under those circum- 
stances, 

Mr. CRILLY: It was a personal 
question. I wished to know whether, in 


[ vor of the scene that occurred in the 
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House yesterday, you will'on thegnext 
t occasion—for instance, on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill— 
you will kindly allow Members to take 
their seats as early as they like to arrive ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the House 
wish me to say anything on the subject ? 
I will do so if it is desired, and I am 
bound to say that the results of yester- 
day’s experiment, when I ordered that the 
doors of the House should not be opened 
until 12 o’clock, though not entirely suc- 
cessful, have been greatly exaggerated. 
I may say to the House that one hon. 
Member was reported to me to have been 
dangerously injured, but when I condoled 
with him this morning he told me that he 
had stepped into the House with great 
alacrity, and had secured a most favour- 
able position. 


OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th February ], 


“ That Leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
amend the provision for the Government of 
Ireland.”"—(Mr. W. EB. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS 


Question again proposed, 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Before, Mr. Speaker, I come to the 
discussion of that measure which, amid 
such high expectations and such intense 
curiosity, was presented to us yesterday 
by the Prime Minister, I must call the 
attention of the House to a preliminary 
question with which he himself dealt 
during the first part of his speech, and 
which is, assuredly, not without vital 
importance, when the House is asked to 
give leave for the introduction of this 
Measure. Before we ask ourselves 
whether the measure is good or is bad, 
whether it is consistent in its parts, 
whether it does or does not tamper with 
the ancient Constitution of these realms, 
we have the right to put the inquiry why 
a Billt—any Bill, good or bad—is required 
for this subject at all. That is a question 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
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addressed himself on two famous occa- 
sions. He addressed himself to it in 1886, 
when he originally introduced his pro- 
posal for the better government of 
Ireland; he dealt with it again last 
night. Sir, the circumstances under 
which the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced those two proposals were different, 
and he was forced, therefore, to give a 
different answer to that fundamental and 
initial question in 1886 from the answer 
which he gave to it in 1893. Seven 
years ago the right hon. Gentleman laid 
the stress of his argument on this point— 
upon the absence of social order in 
Ireland. He told us that juries could not 
be trusted to do their duty; he told us 
that evictions, just or unjust, were alike 
looked on with suspicion by the agrarian 
population. He gave us statistics of 
Trish agrarian crime during the last 50 
years, and the whole result of his argu- 
ment was to show that, in his opinion at 
all events, the alternative for this House 
was either Home Rule as he conceived 
the measure or else the continuous opera- 
tion of adrastic Coercion Bill. Well, Sir, 
seven years have elapsed. Is a drastic 


Coercion Bill at this moment in operation in 
Ireland? [A Voice: No thanks to you.] 


If it is not in operation do we tken see 
the consequences which the right hon, 
Gentleman foreshadowed,—namely, that 
social order it would be impossible to 
preserve ? Does he still find that Irish 
juries cannot do their duty ? Does he 
still find that the agrarian question is 
insoluble and the landlords cannot get 
their rent? Why, Sir, we all know that 
the gentleman who sits next him—the 
Minister responsible for the government 
of Ireland—told us in the Debate on the 
Queen’s Speech only a few nights ago 
that never was there a time when rents 
were better paid, and so- great was his 
confidence in the manner in which Irish 
juries might be expected to do their 
duty that he would not even retain the 
provision for change of venue which his 
colleagues had before declared to 
be no interference with the liberty of 
the subject. Therefore, Sir, the dilemma 
which the right hon. Gentleman placed 
before us in 1886 is shown by conclusive 
experience to be no dilemma at all, and 
although I admit that the Crimes Act is 
still om the Statute Book, although 
I admit that it is there ready to be 
ealied into operation should the necessity 
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arise, although I do not wish to minimise 
the significance or importance of that 
fact, still we are reduced, by the logic 
of events, to this conclusion : that it is 
necessary to shake to its foundation the 
ancient Constitution of this country, :fot 
because coercion is to be in active opera- 
tion in Ireland as the only alternative, 
but because you have to keep on the 
Statute Book an Act which may or may 
not require to be brought into operation. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
feel that a Bill of this magnitude is 
hardly to be justified by a condition of 
affairs like that, and that he cannot 
come down to this House and put before 
us again the alternative which he pre- 
sented with so much plausibility to our 
notice in 1886—namely, that we have to 
choose either between Home Rule or the 
constant operation of a drastic Coercion 
Bill. Well, Sir, I should like to ask 
whether there is any force in the argu- 
ment that the admitted necessity of 
having a Crimes Act in reserve is one 
which points in favour of or against the 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
asks us to adopt? The necessity for a 
Crimes Act arises by universal admission 
from one of two causes—it arises either 
out of the chronic agrarian condition of 
Ireland, or it ‘arises out of the fact that 
it is possible, owing to the unhappy 
history of the land question in that 
country, for persons with a political object 
to serve, to stir up—to rouse into flame 
—criminal agitation throughout Ire- 
land. I do not care which of these two 
alternatives you choose. I say that 
whichever of them you choose it points, 
not to the necessity for Home Rule, but 
to the impossibility of having Home Rule. 
It points conclusively to the fact that 
until this agrarian question be finally put 
out of the way, it is criminal to attempt 
to set up in Ireland a Legislature which 
is to be practically independent, as we 
are told, of the Imperial Parliament. If 
the right hon. Gentleman takes the view 
that the condition of the agrarian ques- 
tion is the real difficulty in the way of 
social order in Ireland, how can he 
possibly expect that that difficulty is to 
be put out of the way bythe action of an 
Trish Parliament, unless he is prepared to 
see the agrarian question settled by the de- 
struction of the unpopular minority which 
happens to be concerned in the possession 
of land? How can he for one moment 
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adopt the policy which hands over to 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway— 
who, to do them justice, have never con- 
cealed their view of the agrarian ques- 
tion—the settlement of these controversies 
which, if they are to be settled fairly at 
all, surely must be settled by the wisdom 
of an Imperial Parliament, representing 
constituencies in the United Kingdom 
which have no immediate personal or 
traditional views on the subject. But 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
the mere presence on the Statute Book 
of a Crimes Act is a breach of the 
pledges given at the time of the Union, 
by which equal laws were promised to 
the two countries. He gave us, so far as 
my recollection serves me, no conclusive 
proof, no proof at all, that any such bar- 
gain was entered into. He quoted a 
Bishop ; he quoted an Under Secretary ; 
and he quoted a still higher authority— 
Mr. Pitt. He quoted Mr. Pitt as saying, 
as I understand him, that the result of 
the Union would be equal laws between 
the two countries. I have not had time 
to refer to the quotation, but does the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose that Pitt had 
in his mind, or could have had in his mind, 
the question of special laws for repressing 
crime ? Does he think that Pitt would 
have thought it worth while to’ promise 
to the Irish Parliament about to be 
abolished that no future Crimes Act 
would be passed ? Does he think that 
the Irish Parliament would have thanked 
him for such a pledge? Why, Sir, 
that Parliament passed more Coercion 
Acts 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In the 
last five years. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not be- 
lieve that the beginning of the excep- 
tional criminal legislation was in the last 
five years. If the right hon. Gentleman 
makes that statement, having looked in‘o 
the matter, of course I accept his word. 
My impression is otherwise. But grant- 
ing his facts, the pledge given by Pitt 
was at the time of the Union, and for the 
five years preceding that the Parliament 
to whom he was supposed to have 
promised that he would not pass excep- 
tional criminal legislation had been occu- 
pied, by the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
admission, in passing many Coercion 
Acts. Is it credible that Pitt had in 
mind legislation of that sort at all? No, 
Sir. It is quite evident what Mr. Pitt 
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had in his mind. He had in his mind 
those shameful fiscal laws by which the 
British Parliament had during the last 
century endeavoured, with only too much 
success, to stifle Irish industries for the 
benefit of English industries; and he 
promised the Irish—and that promise has 
been most faithfully kept—that no fiscal 
legislation after the Union should | be 
allowed to take effect which would give 
any advantage whatever to the British 
manufacturer against his Irish rival. That 
promise was made; that promise was 
kept ; but if ever the time should come 
when unequal laws are going to be estab- 
lished in Ireland in relation to industries, 
those laws will undoubtedly take their 
origin, and find their roots, in the very 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
found his recommendation for some Bill 
establishing Home Rule in Ireland upon 
the majority returned in Ireland in favour 
of that measure. Well, Sir, upon that I 
have two observations to make. The 
first is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was fairly warned, when he 
brought in the Reform Bill of 1884, of 
what the consequences would be. He 
had those consequences fully in view, and 
with all that knowledge before him he 
said that the English majorities were not 
likely to be moved by the fact that the 
change in the Irish representation would 
send a very largely augmented number 
of Home Rulers to us to assist in our 
deliberations. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to remind him 
of his words. They ran as follows :— 


“ Why are we to be told that 400,000 persons 
added to the constituencies in Ireland are to 
carry all before them, and to prevent us from 
exercising in this or in a future Parliament an 
independent judgment on the connection of the 
two countries? Why are we to be told this 
when we bear in mind that if there are 5,000,000 
in Ireland there are 30,000,000 in Great Britain; 
and if there are 500,000 or 400,000 persons going 
to be added to the Irish constituencies, there are 
1,500,000 going to be added to the already vast 
English and Scottish constituencies. Why, 
then, should we be afraid to look in the face the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork and all 
his coadjutors ” ? 

The Member for Cork and all his coad- 
jutors came down to the House 80 or 90 
strong, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
been afraid to look them in the face. 
With all the English,and Scotch con- 
stituencies behind him, he has still been 
afraid to face the Irish majority which he 
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called into existence, and for which, 
before it came into existence, he ex- 
pressed so much indifference and contempt. 
I have another question to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to this 
majority. For my part, I think that the 
only sound Constitutional way of estimat- 
ing the public opinion of this country is 
to count the votes in the House of Com- 
mons without too curiously inquiring from 
what country they come? I do not ob- 
ject to that principle ; on the contrary, I 
approve of it. But if you are going to 
adopt another principle, then I say let us 
adopt it in its entirety. Why are 
we to look to the Nationalist majority 
in Ireland, and not to look to the loyal 
majority in Ulster? By what right 
are you going to cut off Ireland from 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and say 
the majority in this arbitrarily-selected 
area want Home Rule, and therefore give 
it Home Rule ; but when Ulster, or the 
Protestant part of it—for in these dis- 
cussions I do not admit that the geographi- 
cal Ulster represents the exact area with 
which we desire to deal—but when Pro- 
testant Ulster, with an absolutely unani- 
mous voice, declares not merely her aver- 
sion to, but her utter abhorrence of, the 
measure that you propose, their majorities 
do not count. Then they become mere 
local ebullitions of public feeling ; then 
we are entitled to disregard them; then 
it becomes even our duty to put this local 
majority under the heel of another 
majority which they abhor and detest. 
If the right hon. Gentleman desires to 
consider that this Assembly represents a 
homogeneous Kingdom I have no ebjec- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he means to 
cut up this Assembly, and say, “You 
represent such and such a district, and 
you represent this other district,” then I 
say that, by every rule laid down by him- 
self, Ulster deserves exceptional treat- 
ment in this measure, of which I find not 
one single trace. I pass from the general 
considerations which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed to this House to such 
criticisms as the necessarily scanty out- 
line enables me to make, with some con- 
fidence that I fully understand the pro- 
posals of the Government. In the’ first 
place, let me ask a question or two on 
a matter not, indeed, to be compared 
in importance with the vast Consti- 
tutional issues at stake, but a matter, 
nevertheless, with which the honour 
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of this House is very deeply con- 
cerned, and which I am convinced the 
right hon. Gentleman will have to take 
some more precautions in dealing with 
than I gather from him he has taken 
already in framing this Bili. I allude 
to the question of the future of the 
Constabulary, the Civil Seryice, and 
the Judges. As I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman yesterday, supplemented 
by the speech of another hon. Gentleman 
for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), who 
appeared to be not less minutely familiar 
with the details, the proposal of the 
Government is that after a very short 
ternt of years, I do not know quite how 
many—{ Mr. Goscuen : Eight, I think] 
—the Irish Government are to be allowed 
to say to such and such a district, “We 
are prepared to supply the police for 
this district ; please to withdraw the 
Constabulary from it,” and that then 
the Constabulary are to be given their 
choice of either entering into the service 
of the new Government to be estab- 
lished in Ireland, or of being disbanded 
on terms more or less favourable. I do 


not know whether I rightly apprehend 
the plan, but that is what I gather from 
the joint speeches of the Prime Minister 


and the hon. Member for North Kerry. 
If anything like that is done, a very 
gross injustice will be perpetrated on the 
Constabulary. The Constabulary hold 
under a variety of Statutes, binding the 
honour of this House. By entering the 
force these men cut themselves adrift from 
all the ordinary means of gaining a liveli- 
hood ; they put themselves under a strict 
discipline, they are not allowed to marry 
without leave, and they can make no 
preparation for entering into any pro- 
fession. They look forward, on the 
faith of Parliamentary enactment, to a 
long career in the service of the British 
Crown under an Imperial Parliament, 
and to certain pension rights when the 
term of service shall have been accom- 
plished. I am quite unable to see how, 
if you are going to disband any part of 
that force within a reasonably brief 
period, you can do otherwise than break 
a public engagement you have entered 
into with the force, and commit on them 
a very gross hardship. 

An hon. MemsBer: “No, no!” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has seen the Bill and I have 
not. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I said 
“No, no!” and I have not seen the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : What are you 
going todo with the Civil servants? They 
entered the Service of the State largely 
by open competition ; they entered into 
the Service not under a Home Rule 
Parliament but under an Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They, too, have abandoned all 
the ordinary means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. They, too, if they are turned out 
of the Service, will be cast upon the 
world without any adequate compensa- 
tion. [Mr. T. P. O'Connor : No, no.] 
Thatis so. That is under the hypothesis 
that I am pointing out. Both with 
regard to the Constabulary and the Civil 
servants, it must be recollected that vows 
of vengeance have been uttered by the 
very men who will be in power in a 
Home Rule Parliament. Since this 
Government came into Office I remember 
seeing’ an article signed by the hon. 
Member for Cork, in which he advocated, 
in the strong language habitual to him, 
the clearing out of the Castle—in other 
words, the dismissal of all those Civil 
servants who have so faithfully served 
you during all these years. Their case, 
let me tell the right hon. Gentleman at 
once, will not be met by simply saying 
to them, “Either you serve under a Home 
Rule Government or you take abolition 
terms.” Something much more than that 
must be done, and let me say done at the 
Irish expense, unless you are going to be 
guilty with regard to the Civil servants 
of the same species of injustice of which 
I greatly fear you will be guilty towards 
the Constabulary. I am aware that in 
1886 the right hon. Gentleman made the 
strongest professions with regard to the 
Constabulary, but in 1886 he also made 
strong professions with regard to the 
landlords. He told us that it was a 
matter of honour to settle the land ques- 
tion before giving Home Rule to Ireland, 
and he told us that it was a matter of 
duty to see that the Constabulary were 
not forcibly compelled to change their 
masters. Well, Sir, honour has gone by 
the board. I only hope that duty is not 
going to ifollow it. The other class of 
officials with regard to whom I must ask 
a question and say a word are the Judges. 
If I rightly understood the proposal of 
the Government it amounted to this— 
that for six years the Judges were to be 
appointed by the Imperial Ministry, but 
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they were to be paid by the Irish Minis- 

. That is what the right hon. 
Gentleman called a joint appointment. 
I presume that the rights of the existing 
Judges will be maintained, and I assume 
that no existing Judge will be liable to 
dismissal except on a Joint Address from 
both the Imperial Houses. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I assumed 
that ; I am glad to have confirmation of 
it. With regard to the future Judges, I 
want to ask what chance have you of 
getting good men to take the place on 
the terms offered? or, if you get good 
men, what chance is there of their being 
able to execute justice in the high places 
to which you appoint them? We all 
know the kind of criticism to which an 
Trish Judge is exposed. We all know 
the sort of attacks made upon him by 
Trish politicians, from whom, I presume, 
you are going to form your first Execu- 
tive Committee of the Privy Conncil. 
‘They are to have the payment of the 
Judges, and I suppose what will happen 
will be this : a Judge gives a just, but 
unpopular, sentence ; he unseats, perhaps, 
some Member for Meath, or—[An hon. 
Memser: Walsall. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Election Petitions 
will be decided by the Exchequer Judges. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I will 


take another instance. These newly- 
appointed Judges give some unpopular 
decisions on the agrarian question. Im- 
mediately in the Irish House of 
Commons a Motion is made to reduce 
their salaries by so much, and you will 
find that every time in Ireland a Judge 
gives an unpopular decision he becomes 
a poorer map; so at last they will get 
to understand that they are paid by the 
job, and that the exact amount of ac- 
quiescence they show in the views of 
the Administration of the day is to de- 
termine the amount of salary which they 
are to receive. [Cries of “ Hear, hear!” 
and “Order!” ; one Member persisting 
in an ironical cheer. ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
hope the hon. Member will preserve 
order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I see that 
policy appears to be received with a 
considerable amount of approval by some 
hon. Members below the Gangway, but 
I cannot think it is one which will com- 
mend itself to the common sense of this 
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House. Well, Sir, I leave these ques- 
tions, which, though, of the highest im- 
portance, I admit are secondary questions, 
and I come to the character of the new 
Government which is to be created b 

this measure. It appears that Ireland is 
to be mapped out into three different 
kinds of constituency. The country is 
to be divided into 103 constituencies for 
the purpose of representation in the 
Irish Parliament; it js to be divided into 
80 constituencies for the purpose of 
representation in the English Parliament ; 
and it is to be divided into 48 con- 
stituencies for the purpose of representa- 
tion on the Legislative Council. A 
more extraordinary and complicated 
arrangement I have never heard of. A 
man will find himself as a voter for the 
Imperial Parliament voting in one con- 
stituency, as a voter for the Irish Par- 
liament voting in another constituency, 
and as a voter for the Legislative 
Council—if he be rated above £20— 
voting ina third constituency. This is 
a small matter, but it shows the kind of 
complexity in which you will find your- 
selves helplessiy entangled if you try to 
carry out this extraordinary inversion of 
our Constitution. Then I turn my 
attention to this Legislative Council. It 
is a substitute for that anomalous second 
order which figured in the Bill of 1886, 
and which, I believe, could hardly have 
survived the discussion in Committee. 
But I do not know whether this proposal 
is likely to be more effective if it is ever 


‘allowed to work, or whether it is more 


suited to stand the fire of Parliamentary 
criticism. In the first place your main 
object in constituting it is, according to 
your own view, to protect minorities ; and 
I can quote endless speeches to prove 
what I am saying. The minority which 
most requires protection is the minority 
most concerned in the ownership of the 
land. I cannot find in this Legislative 
Council any adequate protection for the 
owners of land. The vast majority of 
the constituencies will be identified 
in all their interests, not with the 
ownership, but with the occupancy of 
land. And let this be recollected. The 
Imperial Parliament, by legislation which 
may or may not be necessary, has entered 
upon the most dangerous and invidious 
task of determining the relative propor- 
tions of the produce of the soil which are 
to be taken by the owner and by the 
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occupier. That action on the part of 
this House has been and will be fraught 
with consequences of the utmost difficulty 
and delicacy. It is fertile in danger; 
but the dangers that we run in dealing 
with such questions in an Imperial Par- 
liament are as nothing to the dangers 
whieh you will run, and necessarily run, 
in attempting to deal with this question 
by the Irish Parliament. If it is hard— 
‘and it is hard—here to administer justice 
‘in this matter through mere legislation 
when the legislators have themselves no 
personal interest in the result, how can 
you expect that in these two bodies 
which you create you will have justice 
done, at all events to the minority which 
forms the easiest object of plunder? If 
these sinister forecasts — not forecasts 
made by me alone, but forecasts which I 
could supplement by quotations from 
almost every gentleman who sits on the 
Bench opposite—if these sinister fore- 
casts are to be fulfilled, what protection 
will be found in the Legislative Chamber 
elected in the main by one of the classes 
interested in this division of property ? 
I utterly fail to see how the mere fact 
that you exclude occupiers below £20 
willafford anything but the most shadowy 


safeguard to the interest which you your- 


selves admit to be in danger. But there 
is another point. Supposing this Legis- 
lative Chamber carries out the objects 
with which you have created it—sup- 
posing it does withstand the unjust legis- 
Jation which is successfully carried out in 
the Lower Chamber, do you believe that 
it will be allowed to subsist? Do you 
believe for one moment that that part of 
your paper Constitution will be allowed 
to stand? If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that any safe- 
guard based upon the property qualifica- 
tion is worth little more than the paper it 
is written on. The whole tendency of 
your legislation, the whole tendency of 
democratic thought, is, rightly or wrongly 
Ido not inquire—and it is not material 
to my argument to determine—is set upon 
ater ay away these arbitrary distinctions 
founded upon wealth and wealth alone. 
Therefore, if your Chamber is to prove 
effective, it will prove the object of such 
concentrated attacks in Ireland, backed 
by such concentrated attacks here, that 
it must give way to the first rush of 
popular feeling. Ido not say that that 
makes it worthless—I do not say that 
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even the weakest barrier is not better 
than no barrier at all, but I say that 
to come down to this House and pretend 
that by this Legislative Chamber you 
have provided us with anything like a 
safeguard for the minority, even upon 
other subjects than the land, is to ask 
us to ignore every lesson which the 
history of Democratic Constitutions is 
capable of affording us. While the 
Legislative Council thus affords but a 
feeble and precarious barrier against the 
dangers which you justly anticipate, 
while it will not be able in the long 
run to put the bit in the mouth of the 
Representative Assembly, you provide 
with your veto, as it appears to me, an 
instrument which will not keep up a 
chronic or a permanent safeguard to 
anybody or to anything; but it will be 
capable of occasional use in a manner 
which must produce the profoundest 
irritation in Ireland among that section 
of the Irish population who you expect 
your Bill to please. If I understand 
the right hop. Geutleman’s proposal 
rightly it may do all this. The Lord 
Lieutenant is to be appointed for six 
years. The Lord Lieutenant has the 
power of the veto. The power of the 
veto is as an ordinary matter to be exer- 
cised in accordance with the advice of 
the Irish Cabinet—that Cabinet which 
in his explanation the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister called the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Privy Council. 
But in other cases not specified the veto 
is to be exercised not in accordance 
with the wishes or advice of the Irish 
Cabinet, but in accordance with the 
wishes or advice of the British 
Cabinet. Well, until we see the classifi- 
cation of questions on which the British 
Cabinet are to have the power of stop- 
ping Irish legislation, it is impossible 
for us to pronounce with certainty as to 
how this scheme will work. But it 
certainly does appear to me that for the 
first time an endeavour has been made 
to lay down the constitutional manner 
in which the Sovereign, either directly 
or through her Viceroy, is to take advice. 
At present the constitutional practice 
is that the Sovereign has but one set 
of advisers. There is no question of 
choice between advisers. So long as the 
Ministers of the Crown are in Office the 
advisers of the Crown are these Ministers, 
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In your new Bill you are going to give 
the Sovereign two sets of advisers. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
are 20 sets of advisers in the Colonies. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am coming 
to the colonial question directly. Iam 
not now discussing the constitutional 
formule of our Colonies ; I am trying 
to discuss the practical working of this 
Bill. If the Crown is to have the liberty 
of whether it will take the advice of the 
Irish or of the English Ministers, it 
appears to me that you are greatly in- 
creasing the power of the Crown to begin 
with, because you will give it this right 
of alternative choice, and will thus land 
ourselves in very great embarrassment. 
et us suppose some case arising in 
Treland upon which the English Ministers 
of the Crown have a very strong opinion, 
exactly opposite to the opinion taken by 
the Irish Ministers. The Irish Ministers 
give the Viceroy the advice not to with- 
hold the veto. The English Ministers 
advise Her Majesty to withdraw the 
Viceroy unless he will promise to veto 
the Bill. Both sets of Ministers announce 
that they will resign unless their advice 
is followed. It appears to me that it 
will then rest with the Crown to decide 


whether she will lose her Irish or her 


English Administration. Let us say 
that the Sovereign decides that it is 
better to lose the Irish than the English 
Administration. Then the veto is given 
not in accordance with the advice of the 
Irish Ministers, but of the English 
‘Ministers. You have a deadlock in 
Ireland. Things go smoothly in England. 
If, on the other hand, the Crown takes 
the opposite course and acts in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Irish Ministers, 
things go smoothly in Ireland and there 
is a deadlock in England. But in either 
ease it is evident that you will very 
greatly augment the power of the Crown ; 
and, in the second place, you will bring 
into existence a state of things which may 
at any moment produce a deadlock either 
in your Irish Government or your English 
Government. I hope I have put my 
point clearly enough. There may be an 
answer to it in the Bill, or the right 
-hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bryce), 
the greatest Constitutional authority in 
this House, who is going to follow me, 
may be able to explain how this difficulty 
is to be got over. But I will give him 
.one warning. Do not let the right hon. 
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Gentleman talk to us of Colonial Legis- 
latures. I shall show him directly that 
this question cannot be argued as if Ire- 
land in any respect resembles a Colony ; 
nor would any English Ministers who 
knew their duty consent to be excluded 
from the consideration of Irish affairs in 
the same manner as we consent to be ex- 
cluded from Colonial affairs. That brings 
me directly to the question of Imperial 
supremacy. I admit that, according to 
all the speeches and declarations that 
have been made, the Imperial! supremacy 
is to figure largely upon the surface of 
this Bill. It is to be introduced, it 
appears, into the Preamble. I never 
heard before that the Preamble was so 
important a subject; and my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir E. Clarke) who 
made that brilliant attack upon the Bill 
last night, and who speaks with an 
authority upon these legal questions to 
which I can lay no claim, has told us 


that oftentimes the Preamble to a Bill is - 


inconsistent with its contents, and that 
no Judge under such circumstances 
troubles his head with what a Preamble 
may happen to contain. But what we 
want to know is not whereabouts in the 
Bill there is a declaration about Imperial 
supremacy, but whether that declaration 
is a barren or whether it is an operative 
declaration. Supremacy is nothing unless 
it be supremacy over the unwilling as 
well as over the willing. Supremacy is 
nothing if it be merely a paper 
supremacy ; and what I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman who is to follow me will 
tell us is whether in this Bill there is to 
be merely a barren declaration that we— 
the Imperial Parliament—are to have the 
same sort of control over Irish affairs 
which we now exercise over Canadian 
or Australian affairs, or whether our 
supremacy is to be real and operative, 
& supremacy carrying with it duties and 
rights—a supremacy to be exercised in 
conformity with the views of the 
Ministers of the Crown. Sir, we heard a 
good deal last night, and I think on 
other occasions, from Members repre- 
senting Ireland, that they are quite ready 
to give us an Imperial supremacy cn the 
understanding that “an honourable 
bargain "—I think that was the phrase 
—is entered into between the Imperial 
Government on the one side and the Irish 
Government on the other that that 
supremacy shall practically never be 
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used. Well, I tell the hon. Gentleman at 
once, so far as I cati speak for those who 
agree with me in political matters, that no 
such bargain is possible or will be entered 
into. If the supremacy of Parliament 
be indeed preserved in this Bill, as the 
right, hon. Gentleman says, that supre- 
macy, if we have any controi over the 
matter, shall, as far as we can manage it, 
be an operative supremacy. We shall 
not consent to allow this weapon for the 
exercise and maintenance of justice to 
rust in our hands, and if we can, through 
the exercise of the Constitutional powers 
entrusted to the Imperial Parliament, do 
something to mitigate the evils which we 
forsee will result from the establishment 
of an Irish independent Legislature, 
depend upon it, Mr. Speaker, we shall 
not neglect our duty. Let us remember 
what will be the necessary result of this 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
* being coupled with this occasional power 
of Veto on behalf of the Crown. Why, 


the result will be this: that whenever 
there is a Government in Office depend- 
ent on the 80 votes of the hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland, they will come down 
and say, “ The Irish must manage their 


own affairs. It is quite true that what 
they are doing is deplorable. Great in- 
justice is being committed upon helpless 
minorities. | We deplore it, but we can- 
not prevent it.” But if another Govern- 
ment comes in, not dependent on the 
votes of the 80 Gentlemen from Ireland, 
they will take this view of their duty, 
and willsay, “We represent the Imperial 
Parliament, which is supreme in Irish 
matters. We cannot avoid exercising 
the powers which have been entrusted to 
us. We should be failing in our duty if 
we were to de so.” * And then I should 
like to know how far the hon. Gentle- 
men who now clamour for this Bill will 
feel that they have got that which they 
have been all along demanding. Hon. 
Gentlemen must be aware when they ask 
for a Colonial Legislature and Constitu- 
tion that they are asking that which the 
whole history of this country and the 
geographical positions of the Three King- 
doms render alsolutely impossible, and 
which, if they were not rendered impos- 
sible by those considerations, would be 
rendered impossible by the very Bill we 
are discussing. I say it for this reason : 
Under the Colonial Constitutions we 
really have no concern with anything 
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whatever of Colonial interests, save onl 
the conduct of foreign policy, in which 
they have but little concern, and in 
which they feel but comparatively little 
interest. Under the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman we shall be concerned 
with the whole fiscal policy of Ireland 
and the whole foreign policy of Ireland ; 
with the defences of Ireland; we shall 
have Irish Members in our midst; ard 
we shall not be able to avoid discussing 
—and endlessly discussing — Irish 
questions. Under these circumstances, is 
it not folly to suppose that any Party in 
this House that has the power of interven- 
tion in Irish affairs will refuse to exercise 
that power, or that, if they refuse to exer- 
cise it, they will not be held accountable 
for their laches by the public opinion of 
England and Scotland? So the result 
will be a spasmodic, not a continuous, 
intervention in the affairs of Ireland, as 
we now have, not a steady discussion of 
Irish policy in this House, but a spas- 
modie interference according to the 
balance of Parties, an interference now 
vanishing into nothing. now rising into a 
great factor in political considerations, 
I cannot conceive anything less caleu- 
lated to give to Ireland that inde- 
pendent control of her affairs which 
the right hon. Gentleman desires, 
or to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Irish people, or to induce the smooth 
workings of Parliamentary institutions. 
This question derives an enormously in- 
creased importance from the fact alluded 
to, but not dwelt upon either by the 
right hon. Gentleman, or by my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir E. Clarke)—the 
fact, namely, that under your new Con- 
stitution the Irish Members in this House 
may have, usually will have, a deter- 
mining voice in the Constitution of the 
British Cabinet. This argument is 
familiar to the House, It has been 
largely used upon platforms, and, depend 
upon it, if the Irish Members are re- 
tained when this Bill gets into Com- 
mittee, which I have great doubt, a great 
deal more will be heard of it still. The 
right hon. Gentleman must see that the 
whole tendency of Constitutioral change 
during the last 150 years, almost the 
last 200 years, in this country has been 
to throw more and more into the Cabinet 
of the day—a Body not recognised by 
our Constitution—the whole control not 
merely of our foreign affairs, but of the 
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me of legislation which is to be 
fore this House. Formeriy, a 
great deal of legislation was done by 
private Members. Everybody knows 
now what private Members’ legislation 
means—it means the airing of a certain 
number of topics, possibly interesting 
and possibly not interesting, the decision 
of the House upon certain principles con- 
nected with them, and relegation to 
another Session of any final decision 
upon the subject. Government Bills, and 
Government Bills alone, are the Bills 
that pass, and the determination of who 
your Government is to be, and the deter- 
mination of what your Bills are to be, is 
the most vital and most important ques- 
tion which either this House or this 
country can possibly have to deter- 
mine. Yet we are actually told that 
this vital, this essential question, is to be 
determined not by those who are in- 
terested in the legislation, but by the 80 
gentlemen who are not. They it is who 


will decide who shall oceupy the Trea- 
sury Bench, who are to be the Ministers, 
who shall bring in Bills, and what are 
the Bills that shall be brought in, and 
how vain it is to tell us that they will 


not be allowed under their Constitution 
to discuss or to vote upon the Bills wken 
they carly out the far more important 
function of determining what the Bills 
are to be, and who shall have charge of 
them. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man takes the sound view of this ques- 
tion when he holds that his own scheme 
is impossible of execution. Nobody 
could doubt who heard the admirable 
balance of academic opinion which he 
gave us last night on which side his 
own inclinations were. I am convinced 
that of two impossibilities the right hon, 
Gentleman has himself chosen the least 
impossible, but that, in obedience to the 
view of his colleagues, he has put in the 
Bill the most impossible, and of these 
two impossible alternatives I think the 
House, if we ever come to a vote upon 
the matter, will finally decide upon 
rejecting the one which the right hon. 
Gentleman has embodied in his proposal. 
I turn now to a question upon which we 
still have a great deal to learn—on which 
we have more to learn perhaps than on 
any other subject from the Bill when it is 
rinted—I mean the financial proposals. 
do not pretend to have thoroughly 
grasped—I do not think the right hon. 
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pi >a would suppose that anybody 
could: ughly grasp-—the character of 
these proposals in the course of his. 
statement. I do not blame the right. 
hon. Gentleman, of course ; but I should 
like to ask any Member of the Govern- 
ment who may speak to tell us, in the 
first place, how it will be possible to 
collect income tsx in Ireland without 
either depriving the Irish Government of 
income tax which they ought to get, or 
depriving the British taxpayers of income 
tax they ought to get. At present the 
whole income tax is collected, in railway 
and other stocks, either in Dublin or 
London, or the other great centres, The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us no sug- 
gestion as to the way in which he was 
going to get over the extreme difficulty 
which must arise if you continue to 
collect in Dublin the tax upon securities 
the interest on which is paid in 
London, and if you collect in London the 
tax on securities properly held in Ireland. 
That is a matter very complicated and 
difficult, upon which I hardly expect at 
this stage of the Debate we can have 
much information from the Government, 
or which can be very usefully discussed. 
I come to the much broader and much 
more important question of the Irish 
contribution to the Imperial purse, and I 
think upon that point I did understand 
the proposals of the Government. If I 
am right they amount to this—that the 
Customs Duties in Ireland just about 
amount to the share of Ireland—the debt 
of Ireland—as estimated now by the 
right hon..\Gentleman, tothe British purse, 
that we were to collect them, and when- 
ever in the future we want to get more 
out of Ireland we should have to raise 
the Customs Duties, and whenever the 
general share of Ireland appears to be in 
excess we shall have to diminish the 
Customs Duties. Is that correct ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not touch upon the point at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman truly says he_did not 
touch upon the point, but at all events 
he did tell us that the Customs Duties 
were to represent the whole interests of 
England in the share which Ireland paid 
us. I think we havearight, even at this 
stage of the Bill, to ask how are we ever 
going to deal freely with our Customs 
Duties in the future? How are we 
going to modify our taxation when fiscal 
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and general considerations may require 
us to modify them? There is a whole 
school of politicians who desire to abolish 
the Customs Duties altogether. They 

in for what they call a “free 
breakfast table.” Supposing these hon. 
Gentleman were to agree with the 80 
Irish Members in this House to vote 
agaiust the Customs Duties? Supposing 
they were to succeed in carrying out 
their policy the result would be, not only 
that there would be a free breakfast 
table, but also that Ireland would be 
saved from any contribution whatever. 
It follows, also, so it seems to me, upon 
the broad principle laid down by the 
right bon. Gentleman, that no alteration, 
however minute, in our Excise or 
our Customs—and recollect that they 
hang together—could be made without 
either cheating Ireland of something 
which she ought to obtain or cheating 
“ourselves of something which Ireland 
ought to give us. How the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the future is going 
to manage the difficulties of his Budget 
under a system like that I confess utterly 
passes my comprehension. I do not 
believe that this House will ever consent 
to hand over for ever its own power to 


deal freely with its own taxation, and 
nothing less than that is required by the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Compared with that the bonus of 
£500,000 a year which the right hon. 
Gentleman has given to Irelatid may 
appear trifling, and I think it is trifling. 
But, I ask, how is even that £500,000 
a year to be provided? The right 
hon. Gentleman said you “ought 
to be liberal to Ireland.” I am ail 
for being liberal to Ireland—when 
Ireland is in the same firm with 
ourselves. So long as we are partners Iam 
not only not averse to, but I am in favour 
of, a policy which will place at the dis- 
posal of the poorer country some of the 
resources of the richer country; but 
when you are going to cut off the con- 
nection with regard to Imperial affairs, 
when you are going to make a clean 
division between the two countries, then, 
I think a little less generosity and a 
little more justice will not be out of 
place. I confess I am-~ very sceptical 
whether it will be found, when the 
figures come to be examined, that our 
payment to Ireland is not greatly in ex- 
cess of £500,000, which is the amount 
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the right hon. Gentleman estimates in 
his own proposal. It represents a capital 
of £17,000,000. Why is this country 
going to hand over these £17,000,000 to 
Ireland without return? Sir, the only 
explanation is that we were engaged in 
a contest with the forces of lawlessness 
and disorder. We have been beaten in 
the contest, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and @ war indemnity is now 
exacted from~tis. For my part, Sir, I 
object to paying that war indemnity. I 
do not admit that we have been beaten. 
I think that if that contest recommences 
it will have the same termination as it 
has had already, and that the resources 
of civilisation will again be found equal 
to the task which has been thrown upon 
them. Now, Sir, perhaps we are ina 
position to estimate what are the profits 
to all concerned of this speculative con- 
stitution which the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to force down our throats, 
Let us go through the parties in Ireland. 
First there is Ulster. We know what 
Ulster is. Then there are the owners of 
land. I think we can conjecture what they 
will think of it; for, observe, you not 
only, with regard to the land question, 
propose to hand over to the Irish Par- 
liament the whole settlement of that 
question in a few years—three years— 
but you propose immediately to give them 
executive control of the Land Question. 
I say without hesitation that without 
legislation at all, the man who has 
control of administrative machinery can 
plunder to the last farthing from every 
landlord in Ireland. The hon. Member 
for Kerry last night, in language to 
which I confess I listened with astonish- 
ment, having still ringing in my ears 
words and utterances of a very different 
description—he told us that the Party to 
which ‘he belongs desire to deprive no 
man of his liberty and no man of his 
property. When did the Party of which 
he is a Member become converts to that 
opinion? The men who desire to sweep 
landlords off the face of the earth, the 
men who devised the system of boycotting, 
apparently are equally desirous of pre- 
serving the property and liberty of the 
people. The hon, Gentleman must be 
aware that the landlords are likely to 
attach more weight to the pre-utterances 
of his friends in Ireland than to the 
politic statement made across the floor of 


the House; and the landlords, at all - 
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events, cannot see in the prospect of this 
Bill anything else than the certainty of 
illimitable plunder. The Civil servants 
and the Constabulary I have already 
dealt with. They, at all events, are not 
likely to approve a measure which, under 
one disguise or another, proposes to 
hand them over, with what compensation 
we know not yet, to masters whom they 
have never bargained to serve, who have 
never hesitated to say how they will use 
the power of administration when once 
it is confided to their hands. So much 
for the loyal portion of Ireland. How 
about the disloyal portion? Are they 
likely even to find in this Bill the goal 
of their desires? They have never 
hesitated to tell us in the frankest 
manner what they desire. Even up to 
the last few months they have stated 
that they wish to see Ireland a nation 
among the nations of the world. They 
look back to 1798, 1848, and 1867. They 
look forward to these men who avowedly 
desired complete separation as their 
masters and their ideal. Are they likely 
to be content with an arrangement, 
whatever protestations they may make— 
and their protestations appear now to be 
feeble—an arrangement which, according 
to the Bill, I presume would deprive them 
of any power of raising a Volunteer Force, 
of any power of managing trade, any 
power of dealing’ with the great branches 
of taxation, any power of managing 
their own Telegraphs and Post Office. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Any 
power of fixing the rates. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: That is not 
an unimportant portion of management— 
any power of dealing directly or indirectly 
with Foreign Powers. Are they likely 
to be content with a scheme which, in 
addition to these limitations, hampers 
,_ their domestic legislation by a Legislative 
Council elected upon a high and arbitrary 
franchise? Are they likely to approve 
of a scheme which gives to the Crown, 
on the advice of her British Ministers, 
the right to veto Irish Acts of Parlia- 
ment? Are they likely to consent to a 
scheme which, if it preserves the Imperial 
supremacy at all, will certainly preserve 
it in a form in which it can be exercised 
when a Government is in power strong 
enough and courageous enough to ex- 
ercise it? You have stimulated the 
— of those gentlemen throughout 

these six years. You told them that 
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they are a nation, and that cr § deserve 
the treatment of a nation, and now you 
put them off with a Constitution which 
not only does not make them a nation, 
but which puts them immeasurably below 
the smallest self-governing Colony in this 
great Empire. How can you expect that 
they, at all events, whatever they may 
say in view of fature contingencies, are 
really content with the measure of Home 
Rule you put before them? So much for 
Ireland. What is Britain’s share of this 
balance-sheet of disaster? £17,000,000 
to these gentlemen for the privilege of 
wrecking our Constitution. We deprive 
ourselves of all freedom in the manage- 
ment of our own taxation in the delicate 
matters with which taxation is concerned. 
We permit our deliberations to be maimed 
and even rendered ridiculous by Irish 
Members, who are to vote and are not to 
vote, who may take part in this debate, 
and may not take part in that debate, 
who may turn out a Ministry, and who 
may not vote on a Roads Bill. Above 
all, Britain gives up the prospect which 
has been held out to her that, at all events, 
we shall have peace from these Irish 
controversies, and that our own time shall 
be given to our own affalrs. Can any- 
thing be more certain than that in the 
Bill you are going to lay on the Table of 
the House the Irish question, which has 
occupied three-fourths of our time, will 
occupy the whole of it? We shall have 
all the endless questions which now 
perplex us in the management of Irish 
affairs; we shall be asked, and asked 
with an insistence which a Ministry 
numerically weak can hardly refuse, to 
alter the Constitution which you tell us 
is final. I confess that at first sight it 
might seem, and has been to me a matter 
of surprise that seven years of careful 
meditation has only ended in producing 
this strange abortion of a measure, 
Surely those who are concerned in 
framing it are not deficient in either 
ingenuity or ability, or zeal for the public 
good? I fully and frankly admit that. 
Why, then, have they done no better than 
this? I will tell the House—because 
they have attempted an impossible task. 
A Federal Government may be good. 
Colonial Government may be good. The 
British Constitution as it stands may be 
good ; but this bastard combination of 
the three is ludicrous and impossible, and 


the very attempt to force it down our 
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throats appears to me to argue an 
ignorance of the past patent lessons of 
history which I am surprised at in 
gentlemen of the learning of those whom 
I see opposite me. The Prime Minister 
quarrelled with me the other night be- 
cause I said he was engaged in a course 
which reverses the process by which 
every great Empire had been built up. 
Does he still differ from that statement ? 
Spain, Italy, France, Russia, Germany, 
the United States of America, Great 
Britain itself—every nation in the world, 
is built up out of the ruins of smaller 
States, which originally occupied the area 
on which these great empires flourish. 
The process of every great community 
has been towards further integration. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks us to 
retrace our steps and make our progress 
towards disintegration. In so doing, I 
tell him, he reverses the necessary steps 
the evolution by which great empires are 
built up and maintained. I admit that 
there are cases in which this process 
has never been completed—cases like 
Austria, cases like Norway and Sweden, 
eases like the British Empire. But 
all these cases of arrested growth are 
proof conclusive of the general proposi- 
tion which I have laiddown. Of course, 
the reason of the process is difterent in 
various cases, but the result is the same 
in every case. Austria-Hungary is, for 
its population and its wealth, perhaps 
the weakest State upon the Continent. 
It is kept together largely, as we all 
know, by the menace of foreign compli- 
cations. Sweden and Norway—which 
figured largely in the old Debate, and 
about which the Prime Minister preserves 
an ominous silence now—if anyone will 
look at their recent history, present a 
conclusive proof of the difficulty in which 
you will eventually be involved by any 
attempt similar to that which the right 
hon..Gentleman is now making. As for 
the British Empire, we all know that we 
are in process of founding beyond the 
seas great communities of our own race 
and of our own blood, and that we can- 
_ Rot count upon them in every stress and 

under every circumstance to form a part 
of the effective strength of the United 
Kingdom, and the time may possibly 
come—though I hope it never will 
come—unless we can discover some 
method of binding them in constitutional 
relations to us—the time may come when 
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the thread of common affection and 
common sentiment which now binds us 
together may possibly be severed. Do 
not let us, then, within the United King- 
dom itself, endeavour to carry out the 
process of bringing about a state of 
things which we see is productive of 
weakness in every country where it has 
been tried. I believe, and there is 
nothing—there is no faith more firmly 
rooted in my mind—I believe that Ire- 
land was in process of being United to 
Great Britain more closely in the bonds 
of common national affection than ever 
before. The land agitation which began 
in 1879, under the guidance of an able 
politician, postponed perhaps for a 
generation, perhaps for more, the full 
consummation of our wishes. But though 
the harm that was then done, and the 
harm the right hon. Gentleman has done 
by his proposals, cannot be exaggerated— 
though I believe, our children and our 
grandchildren will still feel the effects of 
the revolution in Ireland and the betrayal in 
England—yet I think we have it in our 
power in the House of Commons and the 
country to say that this process shall no 
further go, and that much as we have 
suffered from vacillation in the pasf, at all 
events, we with our free consent will put 
an end to this project, absolutely im- 
possible of execution in its details, and 
even worse in its general principles ; 
by which the right hon. Gentleman, under 
the cloak and guise of drawing into closer 
harmony the different parts of the United 
Kingdom, is going to frame institutions 
which must tend, ever and ever, as time 
goes on, to separate us both in temper 
and in mind, and ultimately in nationality. 
These are the reasons which appear to 
me to be conclusive against the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman. These are 
the reasons which I have felt all along 
must militate against any scheme he 
might propose, and which appears to me 
to militate in greater strength against 
these particular proposals than they 
militated against the original proposals 
of 1886. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
James Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): Mr. 
Speaker, the right hon. Gentleman need 
not have made any apology to this House 
for the length of his discourse, for we all 
have at all events listened with admira- 
tion to the vigorous and incisive criticism 
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of which he is a master, and so much a 
master indeed that I sometimes think he 
must prefer his present position on the 
Front Opposition Bench, whence criticism 
ean be delivered with greater freedom 
and less responsibility. But there was one 
feature of his speech which, for me, at all 
events, marred the pleasure with which 
I listened to his dialectical skill and that 
was the tone and temper with which he 
dealt with Ireland and every one con- 
eerned with Ireland. He spoke just 
before he sat down of creating a common 
National affection between Ireland and 
~ Great Britain. But Sir, it is not by 
language such as the right hon, Gentle- 
man employs ; it is not by representing 
Ireland in the most odious light ; it is not 
by arguing that every power conferred 
on her is certain to be misused ; it is not 
by treating the national feeling of Ire- 
land as disloyal that that national affec- 
tion between the two countries will be 
created. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot in the ardour of his destruc- 
tive criticism that he was actually 
answering in the latter part of his speech 
the criticisms he indulged in in the former 
part. The former part of his speech was 


devoted to proving that this Bill went too 


far ; that it was dangerous to every class 
in Ireland, and exposed Great Britain to 
constant menaces ; whereas the latter 
part went to prove that the Bill was so 
small, so narrow, and so insignificant, that 
it would not give any satisfaction to the 
Irish Nationalist feeling, and it would 
leave all our struggles to be renewed 
here. The right hon. Gentleman has 
travelled overa large field. From history 
and the theory of Constitutions down to 
the details of finance there is scarcely a 
a point which he has not touched. 
Before he sat down he _ invited 
me to follow him into the large question 
—fit for the philosophic historian, no 
doubt—as to what are the causes which 
strengthen States, and the processes by 
which they grow. That is a subject of 
great interest, but there is no time 
for me to follow him into its dis- 
cussion now, owing to the number of 
practical details connected with the Bill 
on which he is entitled to expect an 
answer. I will therefore only say on 
that part of the subject that I thought 
him most unhappy in these references, 
on which he laid most stress — these 
references to the cases of Germany and 
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Austria-Hungary. Germany has become 
a great State by her recognition of local 
autonomy, a recognition which this Bill 
is intended to carry out; and the States 
of Germany could not hold together for 
a year if the forcible consolidation 
which delights the right hon. Gentleman 
were adopted there. Then again, was 
Austria-Hungary a stronger Power when 
she acted on the principles of the right 
hon. Gentleman; was Austria stronger 
when she had annulled the ancient Consti- 
tution of Hungary, and held Hungary 
prostrate under her legions? Is she not 
far stronger now under the loyal attach- 
ment of the Hungarians to their Con- 
stitution ; and is there a more conclusive 
proof in the history of this century of the 
value of free institutions, of the value 
of the recognition of national life, 
and of the power of countries working 
together when that national life is recog- 
nised, than is afforded by the case of 
Austria-Hungary since the policy of 
death was acceptea? When the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the case of the 
United States, did he not know that the 
United States hold together their vast 
territories, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, because they have embodied in 
their Constitution a far more complicated 
system of local autonomy than that to which 
the right hon. Gentleman objects in this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
us whether such countries could count 
upon the support of their several parts in 
moments of strained relations. Does he 
think that during the 90 years that have 
passed since the Union we have usually 
been able to count on the loyal support of 
Ireland in moments of stress and danger. 
No, Sir. The last ebullition of Irish 
loyalty towards Great Britain was made 
by the free Parliament of Ireland before 
the Union, and ever since that time it has 
been our duty to hold Ireland down by 
force, and Ireland has been to us a source 
of weakness and not strength. [“No, no!”’} 
I appeal to facts on that point. Have 
we not got a force of police and a force 
of seldiery in Ireland one-fourth of which 
would be sufficient were Ireland more 
loyal and contented ? The right hon. 
Gentleman asked us in his introductory 
observations what justification we had 
in introducing this Bill. We find our 
justification in two facts. The first is 
the failure of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Coercion policy —a failure which is 
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proved by this, that he was obliged him- 
self to abandon the lines on which he 
started; a failure which is proved by 
this, that instead of reconciling Ireland 
by his government—whether by the 
method of bludgeons, with which that 
Government began, or by the method 
of bribes, with which that policy closed— 
instead of reconciling Ireland, instead of 
bringing Ireland into harmony with the 
present condition of things, he is obliged 
to own, and must own, that the only 
difference between the claim of Ireland 
for Home Rule in 1885, and the claim of 
Ireland for Home Rule in 1893, is, that 
owing to the disunion in the Nationalist 
Party, a few seats have been lost to that 
Party in Ireland. In 1886 Ireland 
demanded Home Rule, and still demands 
it, by a majority of four-fifths of her 
people, and demands it by a majority 
which has been largely reinforced 
in England. What is my _ second 
reason? We bring in this Bill because 
we have received a commission from 
the country to do so. We bring it 
in because the electorate of the United 
Kingdom have pronounced for it by 
a large majority. [“No, no!”] Do 
hon. Members who say “ No, no,” deny 


that there is a majority in the United 
Kingdom of 40, which is daily increas- 
ing, and do they deny the legal compe- 
tence or the moral competence of the 


Parliament of the United Kingdom 
to legislate for Ireland as well as for 
Great Britain ? These, Sir, are our justi- 
fications. We would be false not only to 
our pledges, but we would be unfaithful 
and disobedient to the voice of the coun- 
try if our first act was not to lay this Bill 
on the Tabje of the House. I will now try 
to meet, as far as I can, the criticisms of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I will pre- 
face my answer to these criticisms in 
detail by one or two words on the general 
plan and scope of the Bill as we conceive 
it. This Bill is intended to remove the 
friction existing between Great Britain 
and Ireland in respect to the management 
or mismanagement of Irish affairs in the 
Imperial Legislature, and it is intended 
to give to Ireland full control of whatever 
can be called her local and domestic affairs. 
Our first object has, therefore, been so to 
frame the Bill that everything that 
genuinely concerns Ireland, or any part 
thereof, shall be relegated to the Irish 
Parliament. We have not sought to make 
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small exceptions and restrictions from the 
generosity of our grant, because we be- 
lieve that the object in view will be best 
attained if the Irish Parliament is given 
free scope within its proper sphere, and is 
not constantly pulled up, checked, and 
interfered with by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, no restrictions are 
placed on the power of the Irish Parlia- 
ment except on two grounds: In the 
first place, we except those questions 
which touch matters of Imperial concern, 
and which are summed up in the 3rd. 
clause of the Bill, and those which touch 
some matter which is no doubt internal 
to Ireland, but which is of so controver- 
sial and delicate a nature and so apt to 
raise internal controversy in Ireland and 
to provoke measures that might savour of 
injustice, that we hold it better to with- 
draw them from the competence of the 
Irish Legislature. With these two ex- 
ceptions the legislative powers given to 
the Irish Legislature are ample: and 
generous. We have imposed safeguards 
in cases of necessity, but they are not in- 
tended to interfere with the ordinary 
working of the Irish Government—they 
are not intended to “ cabin, crib, and con- 
fine” the Home Rule we give, but to be 
held in reserve, to be used only in ex- 
treme cases of grave necessity which may 
arise if Party feeling should carry the 
majority of the Legislature beyond its 
proper limits, and particularly if any 
attempts should be made to transgress, 
in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
or in the spirit without the letter, the 
restrictions which the 3rd and 4th 
clauses impose. These are the general 
lines of the Bill ; and in these lines I find 
my answer to the criticisms of the right 
hon. Gentleman. We regard it as a safe 
Bill from the point of view of the Irish 
minority, because safeguards are provided 
to prevent the Irish Legislature from 
passing beyond the bounds which this 
Bill prescribes, or in seeking to tyrannise 
over the minority. On the other hand, 
we say that, viewed from the point of 
view of the patriotic Irishman, who 
desires to see the interests of his country 
promoted, who complains that the English 
Legislature has not understood Irisb needs, 
who comments on the failure of many 
English attempts, however well meant, to 
legislate for Ireland, the Bill gives ample 
room and verge enough. We say to such 
Irishmen—we give you power to legis- 
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late upor all your domestic affairs, to 
remove the reproach that we have 
neglected you or legislated wrongly for 
you—we give you the chance of doing 
better for yourselves. I put it, therefore, 
to the House that it is possible to com- 
bine, and this Bill will be found on close 
examination to combine, large control 
over domestic affairs with complete safe- 
guards against any transgression of the 
limitations laid down. It is asked what 
value is to be attached to the safeguards 
—the supremacy of Parliament; the 
veto and the constitutional power of 
reference. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked me with regard to the veto 
whether we proposed to classify the 
eases in which the British Cabinet could 
interfere. The answer is, No; we do 
not propose any classification, because we 
believe that no classification is possible. 
Our view is that it is a power to be kept 
in reserve, only to be used if the gravest 
ease should arise—and in _ particular 
if the- restrictive provisions of the 
Bill should be transgressed. To adopt 
an expression of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), which I 
thought well fitted to convey the mean- 
ing of the Bill, the veto is not to be used 
capriciously or vexatiously. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Whois to be 
the judge of whether it shall be exer- 
cised ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The judge, as to 
whether it is proposed to be used 
eapriciously or vexatiously is the regular 
advisers of the Crown—that is to say, 
the British Cabinet. That is my answer 
also to the remarks made about the diffi- 
eulty the Crown would be placed in from 
having two sets of advisers. The Crown 
will not have two sets of advisers. The 
Crown will be advised as the Crown is 
always everywhere, and in all affairs 
advised, by the Imperial Cabinet. 
It is the Imperial Cabinet in the 
constitution of which the Irish will 
have and ought to have a voice as 
well as the English and _ the 
Seotch. The Irish Ministers will deal 
with the Lord Lieutenant only, and what 
will happen is this : The Lord Lieutenant, 
upon their advice, will give or withhold 
the assent of the Crown to Irish Bills. 
If there should arise an extreme case 
such as I confess I do not contemplate— 
which, as I believe, will not arise, and 
will not arise because we have a safe- 
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guard in reserve, for the very existence 
of that safeguard is the best assurance 
that it will not arise—if an extreme case 
should arise and the provisions of this 
Bill should be transgressed, if any act of 
tyrannous character should be attempted 
by the Irish Parliament, it will be the 
duty of the Imperial Cabinet to intervene, 
but in no other case. With regard to 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, it is fully expressed in the Bill, 
but it did not need to be expressed at all, 
because every lawyer and every one 
familiar with the working of Parliament 
must know that we could not if we would 
impair the supremacy of Parliament. It 
is the very foundation of our whole 
constitutional life. But if it is any 
satisfaction to hon. Gentlemen to know 
it, we do not rely merely upon the 
Preamble for the assertion of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
You will find in the Bill a clearly-drawn 
clause in which the functions of the 
Imperial Parliament with regard to Irish 
legislation are set forth. 

Captain BETHELL : Will the 
Governor of Ireland be allowed to with- 
hold assent in the same way as the 
Governor General of Canada, in spite of 
his Cabinet ? 

Mr. BRYCE: If the House wishes 
me to go into the Colonial case I am 
quite willing to do so, but I had perhaps 
better proceed to deal with the safeguards 
in their order. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) asks 
who can predict what would be the re- 
sults of the exercise of the veto. There 
are many things no man can predict. 
What statesmen have to do is to devise 
the best machinery they can which may 
be adapted to the cases likely to arise. 
We have devised a machinery which we 
believe will not be needed, but which will 
be perfectly effective if itis needed. Our 
view of the case is this : that in the ordi- 
nary working of the Irish Parliament it 
will be no more necessary to interpose the 
veto than it is necessary to interpose the 
veto in the working of the Colonial 
Legislatures ; but if anextreme case arises 
it will dealt with on its merits. We 
believe that, just as there has grown up 
in the case of the Colonies a body of 
tradition and usage, which is recognised 
by Colonial Governors and by Colonial 
Secretaries at home, and which points out 
the cases in which the reserved powers 
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of the Crown can be properly employed, 
so there will grow up in and also a 
body of usage and tradition which will 
be soon recognised and will obtain no 
inconsiderable force, and which will dic- 
tate the general lines on which the re- 
served powers of the Crown are to be 
employed. No doubt the usage in the 
case of Ireland will be somewhat different 
from the usage in the case of the distant 
Colonies, but the general principle will 
be the same. It is impossible to provide 
beforehand for every case that may arise ; 
what we have to do is to provide machin- 
ery that shall be flexible and adaptible, 
to deal with cases as they arise. The 
same remark applies to the reference of 
constitutional questions by the Crown to 
the Privy Council. That right is, in the 
first place, given to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Secretary of State. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: Who is 
Secretary of State? Are we to be put 
under the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Secretary of State 
who has to deal with Ireland usually is 
the Home Secretary ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford is in error if he sup- 
poses that there is any idea of subjecting 
Ireland to the Home Secretary. I am 
endeavouring to explain to the House the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Home Secretary to refer to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council a ques- 
tion arising upon the constitutionality of 
an Act of the Irish Parliament—that is, 
upon the conformity or nonconformity of 
the Irish Act to the provisions of this 
Bill. If it were alleged that an Irish 
Act transgressed the provisions of this 
Bill, which may be called the constitu- 
tional basis of the Irish Legislature, it 
would be proper to have a speedy deter- 
mination of the question, and in that case 
it would be the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or of the Home Secretary, if there 
is a prima facie ground for doubting the 
constitutionality of the Act, to obtain 
such decision. But that is not the only 
power. It will also bebin the power of 
any person who alleges that any uncon- 
stitutional act has been done to dispute 
it by ordinary proceedings at law. We 
know that is the way in which these 
things are done in the United States. If 
the Irish Legislature should pass an Act 
which is inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Bill, that Act will be ipso facto 
invalid ; it will be invalid in so far as it 
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conflicts with the provisions of this Bill ; 
it will therefore not be law ; and it will 
be in the power of any private individual 
to allege that it is not the law, and to 
refuse to obey it, on the ground that it is 
not the law, because it is inconsistent 
with the Bill. The House will, therefore, 
see that there is ample safeguard against 
the transgression of the provisions of this 
Bill ; and the chief réason why power is 
given to the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Home Secretary to refer the question to 
the Judicial Committee, is that a more 
speedy determination may thus be obtained 
than would be obtained in regular course 
of proceedings at law. As to safe- 
guards for Ulster, it has been re- 
marked that what the Prime Minister 
said in 1886 has not now been repeated. 
But let us recall the reception given 
to these words of the Prime Minis- 
ter. They were answered by words of 
defiance from hon. Gentlemen who claim 
to represent Ulster here—a point upon 
which I confess I have great doubt. I 
feel sometimes inclined to ask hon. Mem- 
bers not to judge the people of Ulster by 
the blustering and noisy vehemence of 
those who profess to speak on her behalf 
here. At any rate, these hon. Gentle- 
men would not have our plan at all; 
their answer was that they did not want 
any security or safeguards, They also 
said, “ We do not want to be separated 
from the rest of ireland.” I give them 
all credit for that answer; I think in 
that they are right. There is no sever- 
ance of the interest of Ulster from that 
of the rest of Ireland. If there be any 
danger to Protestants, surely the people 
of Ulster are better able to take care of 
themselves than the scattered Protestant 
minority in the rest of Ireland. But within 
the last 10 years, whatever Government 
has been in power, we have not heard of a 
single instance of oppression perpetrated 
upon Protestants in the South and 
West of Ireland. The interests of Ulster 
are the interests of Ireland in another 
sense. I may refer gentlemen who are 
nervous on the subject of Ulster to the 
provisions they will find in the 3rd 
and 4th clauses of the Bill, not only to pro- 
tect religious freedom and to prohibit any 
establishment of religion or any favouring 
of one denomination, but also to safeguard 
all educational interests and also to pro- 
tect life, liberty, and property in terms 
which we have drawn from one of the 
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amendments to the American Con- 
stitution. But I prefer to rely upon the 
facts of the case. We are told that the 
difficulty the Irish Parliament will ex- 
perience in starting is the want of ‘a 
larger balance to its credit. Ulster we 
know, and some parts of Leinster, contain 
a large amount of the wealth and manv- 
facturing industries of the country, In 
order to inerease the Revenue of the 
country it will be generally admitted that 
every industry ought to be fostered and 
encouraged in Ireland, and I cannot 
believe that Irishmen, even if they were 
such perverse creatures as hon. Members 
opposite appear to believe, would seek to 
destroy the industries which are the 
sources of the country’s strength and 
prosperity. As to the opinion of Ulster, 
I do not believe that Ulster is by any 
means as unanimous as is sometimes 
represented on this question of Home Rule. 
The tenant farmers of Ulster, the bone and 
sinew of the people, are at this moment far 
more concerned about the question of the 
reduction of rents, and far more anxious 
to obtain rent reductions, than they are 
to resist Home Rule. I now come to the 
subject of the Legislative Council. Iam 
not surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh (Colonel Saunder- 
son) pooh poohed the Legislative Council. 
We believe that it will be a very respect- 
able and quiet Body. It is a Body that 
will consist of 48 persons, elected by 
limited constituencies of 170,000 in all 
Ireland. I am afraid that the bellicose 
temper of the hon. and gailant Member 
for Armagh would make him feel very 
much out of place in such a dull and 
staid Assembly as this Legislative Council 
will be. It will, however, be an Assembly 
which I believe is fairly certain to repre- 
sent the property interests of the country. 
We are constantly told that not only all 
the intelligence, but all the property 
of Ireland is opposed to the Nationalist 
Party, and we are told sometimes that the 
anti-Home Rule Party consists of two- 
fifths of the population, sometimes that 
it consists of one-third, and sometimes 
that it contains 2,000,000 of the popula- 
tion out of 4,500,000. If, as is represented, 
they form a very large proportion of 
the people of Ireland, and if they in- 
elude all the property and intelligence, 
surely they will be able to command 
a sufficiency of representation on the 
Legislative Council, which is to con- 
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sist of 48 persons elected by a limited 
constituency of 170,000 electors. I do 
not know why the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is not satisfied with the pro- 
vision we make by a Body constituted 
expressly in order to give a due repre- 
sentation to property, and which we 
ourselves would like to put on a wider 
basis—making it elected by a more 
popular franchise—if we were not 
afraid that complaints would be made 
that no safeguards for property were 
provided. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that it will be swept away. Well, 
there are no communities in our Colonies 
which are more thoroughly end heartily 
democratic than the rising, enlightened 
communities of Australasia ; and both in 
Victoria and South Australia there exists 
an Upper House elected on the basis of 
a property qualification, and that Upper 
House is not only not unpopular, but is 
admitted on all sides to have rendered 
great service to the Colony, and to 
exercise a very valuable moderating 
influence. Therefore, we base ourselves 
upon the experience of communities fully 
as democratic, and in some respects more 
democratic, than we expect Ireland to be. 
I do not, therefore, see why it should be 
thought that the Irish Legislative Council 
should not be an extremely useful part 
of the constitutional machinery. To me 
the plan appears far better than 
the two Orders proposed in 1886, because 
the existence of a separate House will 
involve separate Debates, which may do 
much to enlighten and instruct the 
people, and there will be further delay 
and additional consideration given to 
Bills, because they will have to pass 
through their stages in both Houses. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
assumed that the Council might be ex- 
tinguished ; but when the Bill is printed, 
he will see that the Irish Legislature 
will have no power to extinguish the 
Legislative Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the position 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, the Civil 
Service, and the Judges. I am glad to 
be able to give him satisfactory 
assurances on all these heads. The 
Constabulary deserve the praise which 
has been bestowed upon them. We are 
aware of the obligations which Imperial 
legislation has imposed upon us in their 


| regard, and we propose to abide by those 


obligations ; for it will be found that the 
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Constabulary have been dealt with in 
accordance with the chartered position 
which they hold, and that they have no 
reason to complain. The same remarks 
apply to the Civil Service and the Judges. 
We recognise our liability to make pro- 
vision for them, and we have satisfied 
that liability. With regard to the 
Judges, the right hon. Gentleman is quite 
in error in supposing that there will be 
any power in the Irish Legislature to 
diminish the salary or the pension of a 
Judge appointed in the future. We ex- 
pressly safeguard the rights of future 
Judges to the salaries and pensions 
which they understand they are to have 
when they are appointed. I was a little 
surprised by the zeal which the right hon. 
Gentleman showed for the maintenance 
of judicial independence, bearing in mind 
the judicial independence of the Magis- 
tracy which existed during his term of 
Office. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I inherited 
the system from the right hon. Gentle- 
men who sit opposite. 

Mr. BRYCE: I am aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman inherited arrange- 
ments which had been in existence 


for many years before he came into 


Office, but the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the use made 
of his Removable Resident Magistrates as 
instruments for his policy of coercion 
under the Act of 1887 imposed a strain 
upon the judicial system of the country 
and the independence of the Magistrates 
to which they had not been exposed 
before. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has accused me of tam- 
pering with justice in Ireland. I have 
no objection to that accusation, if it be 
justified by facts. 

Mr. BRYCE: Nothing was further 
from my mind than to suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman had tampered with 
the independence of justice. I know him 
to be incapable of it, and I believe that 
no Minister of the Crown would do such 
a thing. My meaning was that the 
Coercion Act as administered under the 
right hon. Gentleman necessarily and in- 
evitably affected the position of the 
Magistracy in ireland, imposing on it an 
improper and dangerous strain. I now 
come to a point in which the right 
hon. Gentleman laid very consider- 
able stress, and on which, I admit, 
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he is entitled to lay stress. The point 
has reference to the position of the 
Irish Members in the British Parliament, 
It is, indeed, difficult to find a system 
under which arrangements perfectly satis- 
factory to all could be made. The course 
of exclusion is obviously inadmissible 
because it was rejected, and rejected on 
strong grounds, in 1886 by a large 
majority of English people otherwise 
favourable to the Bill of that year.. To 
the course of retention for all purposes I 
have myself never been able to see much 
objection, but it appears to excite strong 
hostility in some quarters, hostility so 
strong that it may possibly be difficult 
to persuade any majority to adopt it. The 
third course of retention in lessened 
numbers is open toa double logical objec- 
tion, and therefore’ we fall back upon 
the fourth course of retention for Imperial 
purposes only. I do not deny that, for those 
whe are familiar with daily work in this 
House, a system under which a portion of 
the Members will vote in some Divisions 
and not in others does present elements of 
difficulty. I think, however, those diffi- 
culties appear to be very much greater at 
first sight than they will be seen to be 
when examined in detail. When the 
clause is produced it will be found that it 
sufficiently provides for the cases that 
would arise, and we have added to that 
clause a proviso that the decision on the 
application of the Bill to cases in which the 
point will arise shall never be questioned 
otherwise than in this House. This 
question, in other words, will never come 
before the Courts of Law, and no sus- 
picion of invalidity about the carrying of 
a Bill or Resolution will arise outside the 
House; it is a matter which will 
remain wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the House itself. That clause and pro- 
viso will meet most of the difficulties 
the right hon. Gentleman pointed out. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked also 
whether it was right that Irish Members 
should determine what, Cabinet was to 
be in power, and he justly observed that 
the most important function of Parliame: t 
is to keep an Executive in power. That 
function must belong to the whole Im- 
perial Parliament, because the Imperial 
Cabinet is charged with the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the whole Em- 
pire, and clearly it can only be kept in 
power by all the Members from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, who are all 
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equally interested in the due conduct of 
Imperial affairs. The only inconvenience, 
therefore, which will arise is this—and I 
frankly admit it is an inconvenience 
—that it wiil be possible that a Ministry 
may be in power, supported by a majority 
of all the Members, who will not be able 
to pass Bills for England alone, because 
they do not possess an English majority. 
Will the House be surprised to hear that 
although it has sometimes, if rarely, hap- 
pened since the Reform Act of 1832 that 
there have been Ministries in power depen- 
dent on an Irish majority only, there has 
never yet, so far as I can gather—and I 
am indebted on this point to my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who has 
made a careful examination of it—there 
has never been any case of an English 
Bill of first-class importance, or even 
considerable importance, which has been 
carried except by the votes of an Eng- 
lish majority. Therefore, the case which 
we are contemplating is not only a hypo- 
thetical case, but is one which, accord- 
ing to the experience of the past, is most 
unlikely to occur. I will go further, 
and say it is a case which ought not 
to occur. The hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Sir Edward Clarke) put 
the case of the Welsh Suspensory Bill. 
So long as the Irish majority remain 
here, of course they must retain their 
right of voting, and it would be most 
unjust to them, before you have given 
them a Legislature of their own, to debar 
them from voting upon any Bill what- 
ever. If the hon. and learned Member 
is ready to assume the Home Rule Bill 
already passed into law, then the 
question of their moral right to vote 
for a Suspensory Bill may become a 
practical question. The hon. and 
learned Member put, I think, a 
very bad case when he put the case of 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill, because what 
is our contention ? Itis that such a Bill 
ought virtually to be decided by the 
votes not of English Members, but of 
Welsh Members — that is to say, it 
is a Bill which the British as well 
as the Imperial majority ought to 
adopt when there is a large and over- 
wheiming majority of Welsh Members 
in its favour. But I will put the case of an 
English Bill. Suppose the case of a Bill for 
the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. I frankly own it would be 
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impossible to carry such a Bill against 
the English majority. But it would 
be virtually impossible to do so now; 
for though we have now the legal 
right to carry such a Bill by the 
votes of the Irish Members against an 
English majority, everyone knows that 
we could not seriously attempt to do 
it, for the objection to such a course 
would be overwhelming. We are, 
therefore, dealing here with idle and 
fanciful dangers, and the very difficulties 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
conjures up are in existence at this 
moment. Let me take the instance of 
Scotland. Scotch Members have always 
claimed that it was most unfair to force 
a Scotch Bill upon this House against 
the wish of a large majority of Scotch 
Members, and the House has always 
adopted that view. I admit that upon 
many small points—Amendments in Com- 
mittee—Scotch opinion may have been 
overborne, but there has never been a case 
of an important Bill being forced upon 
Scotland against the wish of a Scotch 
majority. So that here also we have prac- 
tically recognised the principle which 
under the arrangements now proposed 
would be formally enacted. When hon. 
Members speak of inconveniences, 
let . them remember the numerous 
inconveniences from which we may 
now suffer if majorities were to assert 
all their legal rights and over-ride 
the moral and practical aspects of the 
case. For my part, I believe that if the 
House chooses between the various plans, 
it will be found that the plan we have 
proposed is subject to fewer incon- 
veniences, and is far more likely before 
long to be smooth, easy, and familiar in 
its working than any plan excluding Irish 
Membersaltogether. Thehon. and learned 
Member also took the case of a sudden 
vote. That is just one of the cases which 
might occur now if we did not deal 
with them upon common-sense methods, 
Snap Divisions are not allowed now to 
upset a Ministry, and they ought not to 
be allowed to have any more effect in the 
future than we allow them now. I come 
next to the subject of finance. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks how we pro- 
pose to deal with the collection of In- 
eome Tax. He will find the question 
fully answered in the Bill. There is a 
clause in the Bill which expressly deals 
with the case of the collection of Income 
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Tax, and which, I think, removes the in- 
conveniences to which the right hon. 
Gentleman very properly called attention. 
Then he asks, What would happen if the 
Customs Duties were to be abolished ? 
He forgets that that is an Imperial 
matter, and there therefore will be no 
difficulty in dealing with such a case, 
by obtaining the contribution of Ireland 
in some other way, should a change be 
necessary, because the Irish Members 
will be here in full strength, and 
because in all matters of Imperial 
finance they will be equally interested 
with ourselves. Remember that we are 
not, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
said, dissolving partnership with Ire- 
land ; we are retaining Irish Members 
for all our most important affairs, for 
the whole of our Imperial Budget, 
Imperial Expenditure, and Imperial 
enterprises, and in any proposal for a 
serious and deep-cutting financial change 
the Irish Members would have to bear 
their part. That there will be some 
difficulty, that Budgets will occasionally 
present problems of more complexity 
than they have presented hitherto, I 
admit ; but we have introduced a scheme 


in the Bill by which, as we trust, it will 
be found possible for the House to deal 
equitably with the claims of Ireland and 
with the adjustment of taxation between 


the two countries. The principle is 
simple, and we have full confidence in 
the wisdom and equity of Parliament to 
give effect to the principle when and as 
eases actually arise. I am sorry to have 
detained the House so long indealing with 
those matters ; but I feel the importance 
of the criticisms which the right hon. 
¥entleman brought forward, and it is far 
better that such criticisms should be 
given and answered at the very outset. 
I must, however, observe that it is easy 
to conjure up difficulties with all new 
schemes. Why, if any philosophic visitor 
were to come down here from some other 
planet and ask someone to explain the 
British Constitution to him, would he 
not say, “Such a scheme cannot work ; 
it is too full of complications and con- 
tradictions.” The fact is that any consti- 
tutional plan drawn out on paper always 
bristles with difficulties. May I call 
the attentior of the House to a very in- 
teresting parallel case which happened 
just a little more than 100 years ago? 
In 1878 the United States of America 
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were called upon to consider a Constitu- 
tion which had been drafted. That Con- 
stitution had a very narrow escape of 
being rejected. Predictions the most . 
unfavourable in their character, and criti- 
cisms the most various and searching in 
their quality, were levelled against it, 
and it was confidently declared that it 
never could work, but would lead either 
to the destruction of liberty or to speedy 
disunion and separation. More than 100 
years have passed since then, and to-day 
under that Constitution 70,000,000 of 
people live in happiness, having reached 
a pitch of material strength and prosperity 
hitherto unexampled in the history of the 
world, while to-day reverence is paid to 
the authors of the Constitution as the 
benefactors of their country. If we are 
to assume that everybody will Jo the 
wrong thing, that everybody will set 
himself from the first to try not to make 
the scheme work, but to make it fail, 
difficulties may probably arise. But why 
should such assumptions be made? 
We admit and foresee that there will be 
some difficulties ; but making all pos- 
sible allowance for human frailty, we 
believe that this scheme will suc- 
ceed, and we believe it because we 
believe that there are good forces as 
well as bad forces in human nature, and 
that on the whole the good forces are 
strongest. We believe that in spite of 
the warnings of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that even a Tory Government will 
try to work the Constitution fairly. We 
believe when the right hon. Gentleman 
comes into power, as no doubt by some 
turn of the wheel of fortune he one day 
will, and finds the Irish Legislature 
established in Ireland, he will not be the 
man to make a capricious or vexatious 
use either of the veto or of the supre- 
macy of Parliament. We believe he will 
by that time have realised the relief given 
to Britain by relegating everything re- 
lating to Irish local affairs to the Irish 
Legislature. This is, however, only one 
part of the gain we expect. Relief will 
also be given to Britain in her Imperial 
aspect by making the Irish a more loyal 
and contented people, and in that view 
and in that belief—in view of the good re- 
sults which we hope this Bill will work—I 
will venture even now to make an appeal 
to the patriotism of hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, if they must resist 
the Bill, as no doubt upon any matter 
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of principle they must, not to conduct a 
harassing and vexatious opposition upon 
every petty detail with the view to 

revent it having a fair chance of passing 
into law.. They know as well as we do 
that some scheme for Irish self-govern- 
ment must pass. They know that the 
demand for an Irish Legislature, which 
has been almost uninterruptedly made 
since 1800, sometimes in a revolutionary, 
now, happily, in a constitutional, way, 
will some day have to be granted. Is 
it not better for them, even now, not to 
protract a useless struggle, but to yield 
with some measure of grace what they 
must see to be inevitable? Be that as it 
may, in laying this Bill on the Table of 
the House we have sought to do our 
duty by Britain and by Ireland, We 
trust to the Liberal Party, and to the 
Irish Party, and we trust, I will venture 
to say, to both sections of the Irish 
Party, because I believe both sections of 
the Irish Party when they come to ex- 
amine the Bill—and I hope they will 
pass no hasty judgment upon it until 
they have examined it—will find in it a 
full satisfaction of all reasonable claims. 
We confidently trust that these Parties, re- 
presenting the majority of this House, will 
help us to carry this Bill through. We 
do so because we think the Bill 
affords a fair, moderate, and practical 
solution of the question. We hold 
that it has in it the elements of success 
and of stability, because it appeals 
not to fear or force, like the coercive 
policy of the past, but to the higher and 
better side of human nature, because it is 
ealculated to bring peace and concord out 
of strife and bitterness, because it rests 
upon the solid and enduring foundation of 
those principles of self-government and 
freedom and responsibility—responsibility 
the offspring of self-government — by 
which Britain herself has grown great, 
and has grown to be the pattern and 
model of all the free nations of the 
world. 

*Sirm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, they had all listened 
with respect and admiration to the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
the previous night in introducing this 
Bill. He laid its provisions before the 
House in a conciliatory manner, and he, 
for his part, hoped they would all debate 
it with as little heat as possible, for in so 
doing lay their best hope of arriving at a 
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wise conclusion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had referred 
them to the American Constitution, and 
everyone who had read his (Mr. Bryce’s) 
most interesting and valuable work on 
this subject must appreciate the difficulties 
which the framers of that measure had to 
contend with. But there was this differ- 
ence between the two cases: They had 
in the case of America to make a new 
Constitution, whereas we had a Con- 
stitution which had grown up with 
the history of our own country, and 
which he saw no reason at all to change. 
His right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
had told them that he had a commission 
from the country to introduce this Bill. 
He was very much surprised to hear that, 
because he could not help remembering 
that not only they but many supporters 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
been doing everything they could for 
many years past to induce the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell them what his policy 
was in order that the constituencies could 
have an opportunity of pronouncing upon 
it. Such information was withheld from 
them, and, under these cirumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman could not say he 
had a commission from the country. The 
Prime Minister told them they had no 
choice between Home Rule and coercion ; 
he spoke of their “embracing the path 
of coercion,” which was rather a curious 
metaphor, and in support of that conten- 
tion he referred to the present Crimes 
Act. As to the Crimes Act, he would 
remind the House that Lord Selborne, one 
of the highest legal authorities on Consti- 
tutional Law, and who had been Lord 
Chancellor in two Ministries of the right 
hon, Gentleman, had told them that that 
Act created no new crimes. He believed 
the statement to be absolutely correct. 
Instead of the Crimes Act being coercion, 
as had been alleged, it did away with real 
coercion—boycotting—which had caused 
so much misery in many thousand homes ; 
and under this Act for months past there 
had only been two or three persons in 
prison, and he believed they were im- 
prisoned for offences which would have 
been punishable in any civilised country 
in the world. His right hon. Friend justi- 
fied the Bill on the ground that the popu- 
lation of Ireland was irreconcileable, But 
was the case so hopeless ? The right hon. 
Gentleman had himself reminded them 
of the case of Belfast. Belfast, at the 
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time of the Union, was bitterly opposed 
to that policy, but was now one of the 
strongest supporters of the union of the 
two countries. There were some words 
used by the right hon. Gentleman in that 
part of his speech that he had listened 
to with considerable pain. He told the 
House how unanimously the people of 
Belfast then opposed the Union which 
they now supported, and then he went 
on to say—— 

“We have seen them alter from what we 
think better to what we think worse” 


and expressed a hope that they would 
change again, resume their old feelings 
of jealousy towards us, and— 


* Form one in a noble and glorious unity with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen.” 


They did form now a noble and glorious 
unity with the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, We were their fellow- 
countrymen, and we meant to remain so. 
As regarded rura] Ireland, he admitted 
the case was different. But it was not 
hopeless. The people of Belfast were in 
favour of the Bion because they had 


prospered under it, because they felt it 
was to their advantage to form an integral 
part of this great Empire. The rural 


population—and he deeply regretted it— 
had been less fortunate, though not 
through any fault of ours, What had 
been the economical history of rural Ire- 
land since 1800? The population at 
that time was about 5,000,000. Fostered 
especially by the great development of 
the cultivation of the potato, it rose to 
over 8,000,000 by about 1845. Then 
came the potato disease ; and the yield of 
the potato, which had been between six 
and seven tons to the acre, fell below three 
and a quarter tous. This caused the great 
famine, and we contributed £8,000,000 
to mitigate its effects. But the result 
was that something like one-half of the 
staple food of the rural population was 
swept away at one fell blow. Necessarily 
the population dwindled. It was now 
again below 5,000,000, and at the present 
figure would, he hoped, be maintained in 
comparative comfcrt. But the fall of the 
population from 8,000,000 to 5,000,000was 
unavoidably accompanied by great suffer- 
ing. Hedid not complain that we were 
blamed, though he thought unjustly ; but 
he hoped that, now this great source of 
suffering and sorrow was at an end, there 
were brighter prospects in store for 
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the rural population ; and that, though 
it must take time, the same happy 
change of feeling which had taken place 
in Ulster would extend to other parts of 
Ireland also. Since he had had a seat in 
that House he had always listened with 
respect and sympathy to the views of 
Irish Members, and he had voted, and 
should vote, for every measure calculated 
to remove any injustice or to promote the 
comfort and welfare of our Irish fellow- 
countrymen. The experiment which we 
were now asked totry was absolutely novel. 
There was nothing like it in the world. 
Austria-Hungary (and nearly the same 
might be said of Norway and Sweden) 
was a dual Empire. Each of the parts 
had equa! privileges. It was presided 
over by an Emperor with great power ; 
and yet he was not sure that it. 
the elements of strength or of 
stability. Soalso in the United States 
and in Switzerland, every State had 
similar rights. That was not what was 
proposed now. He saw that several 
Gladstouians had declared in favour of 
“ Home Rule all round.” But that was 
not Home Rule; it was Federalism. It 
would present great difficulties, but it 
would not be open to the objections. 
which were felt to Home Rule. Federal- 
ism treated all parts of the Empire alike ; 
Home Rule granted special privileges to 
one portion which were denied to the 
rest. His right hon. Friend had not cor- 
rectly appreciated the position which the 
Unionists took up as regarded the reten- 
tion of Irish Members. They did not 
advocate their retention with a view of 
maintaining the supremacy of the Crown. 
The argument was that you are on the 
horns of a dilemma; if you do not keep 
the Irish Members you cannot be said 
to maintain the Union ; and if you do, to 
use the words of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, you make them not only masters in 
Dublin, but our masters in Westminster 
also. The Prime Minister said that he 
proposed in this Bill to give the Irish 
their proportionate weight. It seemed 
to him that 80 was too large a number. 
Under the circumstances of this Bill 
the true measure was not the number of 
the population, but the amount of the 
contribution, and according to the contri- 
bution, although the financial part of the 
proposal was not very clear, 40 would be 
a fairer number than 80. Ireland would 
in future only contribute one-twentieth 
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of our Imperial Expenditure, and yet it 
was proposed to give them one-seventh 
of the representation ! The Bill of 1886 
excladed the Irish Members and in criti- 
cising that Bill Unionists dwelt on the 
consequences which must have followed 
from that proposal. They succeeded in 
convincing the country that their 
objections were well-founded, and they 
converted the great bulk of the Liberal 
Party, who ought not, therefore, to 
complain of the course taken at that 
time. In the Bill now before the House 
the Government had placed themselves 
on the second horn of the dilemma, which 
seemed to him to be the more dangerous 
of the two. Who was to decide 
when Irish Members were and when 
they were not to vote? Was that diffi- 
cult and invidious duty to be thrown on 
the Speaker? Surely on that point we 
should be opening a door to interminable 
disputes. Moreover, the English Go- 
vernment was an Executive as well 
as a Legislative Body. They carried on 
the government of the country. But 
while we should have no influence in the 
selection of the Irish Government, Irish 
Members would have a very powerful 
voice in the selection of our Government. 
Suppose a case—and history had shown 
it to be a very common one—such a case 
as the present, when the Government 
had been put in power and was kept in 
power by Irish votes against the wishes 
of the people of Great Britain. Under 
this Bill who would be Prime Minister ? 
As regarded our home affairs, Lord Salis- 
bury would have a majority of 40; as 
regarded Imperial affairs the right hon. 
Gentleman would have a majority 
of 20. We might well ask the 
memorable question, “How is Her 
Majesty’s Government to be carried 
on?” The Budget would be an 
Imperial question, but Irish Members 
would vote on it, and they would thus be 
our masters. We welcomed them here 
as equals, but the right hon. Gentleman 
would put them in a position of advan- 
tage over us. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that no Bill of first-rate import- 
ance had ever been passed in this House 
against the wishes of England. Well, 
this was a Bill of first-rate importance, 
and he hoped it would not be passed 
against the wishes of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that it was a cardinal feature of 
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his proposals to maintain the supremacy 
of Parliament. But how was that to be 
insured ? Not through the police, for 
they would gradually pass to the Local 
Authorities. Not through the Executive 
Government, for they would be under 
the Irish Parliament. Through the 
troops ? That would be most unsatisfac- 
tory. But who was to call them out? 
Sir J. Stephen pointed out this difficulty 
in aletter to The Times on May 1, 1886, 
when he said— 

“How would the troops be set in motion? 

No military officer_would act on his own respon- 
sibility. "The Irish Magistrates, auswerable to 
the Irish Legisiative Body, would not call upon 
the troops to act against the orders of t 
Body, though they might be compelled to act in 
obedience to it.” 
Under this Bill the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament in Ireland would be 
a mockery and a sham. Again, we might 
be placed in a position of great difficulty 
if the Irish Executive infringed the 
Neutrality Laws to aid in any cause with 
which they sympathised. What power 
should we have of enforcing those laws ? 
There might, for instance, be enlistments 
on behalf of one side or the other in 
some foreign struggle. That would 
place us in a great international difficulty, 
and yet how could we prevent it? The 
right hon. Gentleman had postponed to 
the close of his speech one very impor- 
tant part of the question—that of finance, 
and he had left the House in much doubt 
as to the provisions of the Bill. What- 
ever difficulty there might be as to 
the determination of the questions on 
which the Irish Members were not to 
vote, there was ro doubt that they were 
to vote on questions of peace and war, 
But if they involved England in a war, 
how could we be assured that they would 
bear their fair proportion of the burden ? 
The Prime Minister had referred to 
Customs, but it would not be possible to 
raise more than a small portion of the 
funds by Customs Duties. The right hon. 
Gentleman had scarcely alluded to the 
Income Tax, and ne one seemed to under- 
stand his proposals as to that great source 
of revenue, but he had said, mysteriously, 
that— 

“ As to other sources of revenue, we have ia 
view a proposal by which we should make sure 
of getting a fair provision from Ireland for 
special Imperial necessities.” 

Considering the great importance of this 
question, and the disadvantage at which 
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we should be placed if we had 80 Irish 
Members voting here, while we had no 
voice at Dublin, it was remarkable that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
thought it unnecessary to give even a 
hint of the proposa!s he intended to make. 
This Bill was called a Bill for the better 
government of Ireland, but he was 
afraid it would raise angry feelings 
and hostility, if not civil war. There 
were, moreover, other considerations ; 
and if this Bili were to pass, he 
thought it would injuriously affect the 
interests of Ireland. The very shadow 
of Home Rule had acted prejudicially on 
all Irish securities. Ireland needed 
capital for the improvement of her har- 
bours, for the drainage of her land, for 
the development of her industries, and as 
long as the two countries were connected 
capitalists thought they had full security 
for their investments ; they were ready to 
embark in Irish enterprises. But the 
very threat of Home Rule had done 
much to shake that feeling, and he was 
afraid if the Bill ever became law it 
would have a very unfortunate effect 
upon Irish industries, and check the de- 
velopment of that country. He would 


appeal to an authority he was sure would 
even now be listened to with respect by 


Irish Members opposite. In the Debates 
on the Bill of 1886 Mr. Parnell pointed 
out that— 


“Trish landlords now can borrow money 
at a low rate of iaterest for the improvement 
of their estates; Jrish tenants can borrow 
money for improving their farms ; Local Bodies 
can borrow money for sanitary purposes within 
their jurisdiction. All these are very impur- 
tant matters. But we shall have to surrender 
all these under the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman.” 


Those words of Mr. Parnell were ar 
applicable to the scheme now before the 
House as they were to the scheme of 
1886, and what was true then was true 
now. For Ireland, then, he believed, 
this was an ill-omened Bill. As far as 
England was concerned, this Bill would 
place us at aterrible disadvantage. The 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland were as true now 
as when they were spoken, He said— 


“Tt is proposed to give Ireland a Parliament 
of its own for Irish legislation, but to admit 
Irish Representatives to the Imperial Parliament 
to discuss and vote on Imperial matters... . . 
However anxious we may be to divide the do- 
mestic functions of Parliament from its Imperial 
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functions, I will venture to say that Irish Mem- 
bers will not only be absolute masters of their 
own Parliament in Dublin, but they will be our 
masters at Westminster as well.’’ 
The right hon. Gentleman had never 
answered his own argument. He did 
not allege that the Irish Members 
would do anything they were not en- 
titled to do as Representatives of 
their country; but by this Bill they 
would not only have rights and powers 
as regarded the administration of 
their own country, but they would also 
then be entitled to come into the English 
Parliament and exercise rights and 
powers here, whilst English Members 
would have no part in Irish affairs, 
This was not only an Irish but an Eng- 
lish question, in which Englishmen had 
a vital interest, for it fundamentally al- 
tered the Government of England as wel? 
as that of Ireland. He was glad that this. 
country decided against the Bill in 1886. 
and in 1892, and he was confident that 
it would give the same response to any 
future appeal. He should be the first to 
admire the spirit of conciliation in which 
the Bill was brought forward by the 
Prime Minister. He (Sir John Lubbock) 
desired to promote good feeling in Ire- 
land, and to receive any proposals which 
would tend to her well-being. But he 
could not support a Bill which he believed 
to be franght with danger to both coun- 
tries ; which opened up new subjects of 
contention; which would throw the 
British Government into confusion ; 
which abandoned those just rights of 
self-government which Parliament had 
no right to sacrifice ; and which gave to- 
the Irish Representatives a control over 
English affairs to which no wise and 
patriotic Englishman would consent. 
*Mr. PERCY M. THORNTON 
(Clapham) asked the consideration of the 
House while, as a new Member, he ven- 
tured to address to it some remarks in a 
different line from those that had been 
heard in the earlier part of the Debate. 
A difference of opinion had arisen be- 
tween the Leader of the Opposition and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Aberbeen as to whether there was a 
mandate given at the last Election for the 
introduction of a Home Rule measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman only dealt 
with the matter in generalities ; he (Mr, 
Thornton) would endeavour to bring it 
down to principles. Those principles 
would be more 0° less of a local nature, 
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He represented a very large constituency | 
in the south-west of London—almost, he 
might say, within sight of the House— 
and he felt that the south-west of Lon- 
don had given a very qualified verdict, 
indeed, towards the bringing in of this 
measure. From the moment the County 
Council Elections were in prospect up to 
the last General Election the Liberal 
Party in south-west London almost 
ignored Home Rule in their speeches. 
He did not mean to say that there was 
no reference at all; but Home Rule was 
not largely touched upon in any of the 
speeches. As a Representative of the 
working classes, he would doubtless be 
asked how it was that if this was only a 
partial mandate to bring in a measure of 
the kind he, on the other hand, could 
claim a mandate to oppose it. His 
argument in reply to that was that 
in every Unionist’s address which 
he had -read the question of Home Rule 
was kept to the forefront. But if he 
was told that was not an answer, he 
would take the fact that not less than five 
prominent Gladstonian Members went 
out to his constituency, and two at least 
of them—although just previous to the 
election— made speeches about Home 
Rule, one of these being the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian himself, 
who addressed a gathering on the sub- 
ject in the house of the Rev. Guinness 
Rogers. His contention, plainly, was 
that there was no complete mandate 
on Home Rule from the south-west 
of London. He saw his colleague 
in the representation of Battersea— 
for he sat for that place also—he saw 
that hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Burns), 
whom he believed to be a faithful friend 


of the working classes, and he would ask 
him whether it was not a fact that while 
he mentioned Home Rule in his address, 
the election was won by attractive 
speeches on social questions and matters 
of that character? Home Rule, then, was 
not & primary fact in the discussions 


that preceded the election. It would 
be interesting to the House to hear the 
views of his hon. Colleague on this aspect 
of the case. The poliey pursued was 
that of putting other subjects forward 
and then rushing Home Rule just as the 
elections came on. For fully 18 months 
they did not hear of Home Rule in his 
constituency—they heard not a word 
about it until just beforg the elections. 
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In his opinion, the people of England 
had no interest in the question, and did 
not wish any Bill to be passed. He 
gathered from the Debate that this mea- 
sure would give practical independence 
to Ireland. He wished the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had been in his place 
that he might hear what a great 
authority, Edmund Burke, said of the 
drawbacks of independence. Writing 
to a rev. gentleman in 1796 Burke 
said— 

“Treland has derived some advantage from 
its independence of the Parliament of this 
Kingdom, or rather, it did derive ad- 
vantage from the arrangements which were 
made at the time of the establishment of that 
independence. But human blessings are mixed, 
and | cannot but think that even those blessings 
were bought dearly enough, when along with 
the weight of the authority they have lost ail 
benefit from the superintendence of the British 
Parliament,” 


And again, on the dangers of neglect, 
Burke wrote— 

* All the evils of Ireland originate within 
itself. That unwise body, the United Irishmen, 
have had the folly to represent those evils as 
owing to this country, when, in truth, its chief 
guilt is in its neglect, its utter oblivion, its 
shameful indifference, and its entire ignorance 
of Ireland and of everything that relates to it, 
and not to any oppressive disposition towards 
that unknown region.” 


He (Mr. Thornton) asked them, did 
they desire to return to the practical 
independence to which Burke alluded, or 
to that terrible condition of neglect which 
the Prime Minister mentioned when he 
alluded to Swift? It was his own 
belief that this measure would never be 
tried, and it was also his hope that the 
request that it should not be tried would 
come from Irshmen themselves. After 
stating a desire te conduct his opposition 
to the Bill without any animus towards 
@ majority of the Irish Representatives, 
he cited the opinions of Molyneaux and 
Sir William Petty in sustainment of his 
argument that, even if the Bill were 
tried, the time would come when Irish- 
men, or Irish Representatives, would ask 
that their country might remain united 
with England, as he believed the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would bring no peace 
or happiness to that country. They would 
ask them, he was sure, to keep to the 
policy of Pitt, allowing the Irish people 
to remain on a level with the English ; 
and that policy was one of justice and 
one of mercy. 
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*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) said, he did not intend to follow 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
through the arguments he had thought 
fit tomdduce. He had told them he had 
no mandate to deal with the ques- 
tion, but he admitted, at the same time, 
that he himself had taken every occasion 
. to bring it forward. Like the Leader of 
the Conservative Party in that House 
the hon. Gentleman must be a master of 
subtle argument. He had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) that evening with the 
keenest pleasure. His political opinions 
could never blind him to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s eloquence and his mastery 
of pclitical argument, but neither could 
these considerations blind him to the 
weakness of his case. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the mea- 
sure introduced by the Prime Minis- 
ter was against the spirit of the times ; 
but he did more than that, for he gave 
them an example of the Constitution 
which he believed to be in consonance 
with the spirit of the times—-and that 
was the Constitution of Germany. What 
control had the Reichstag of Germany 
over the Home-Ruled States? If 
gentlemen opposite knew anything of 
the subject they would know that the 
answer to that question would not help 
their case. When he heard the Leader 
of the Opposition speaking of the Con- 
stitution of the German Empire as in 
consonance with the spirit of the times, 
he could not avoid thinking that evil 
communications must have corrupted 
good manners, and that the right hon. 
Gertleman had been putting his money 
on Parneliism, and that, vieing with 
the Member for Waterford, he was deter- 
mined to go one better. The right 
hon. Gentleman tried to point out that 
they were inadilemina. He endeavoured to 
show that the Prime Minister had averred, 
as a reason for introducing the measure 
of 1886, that Ireland was then disaifected, 
but now argued that Ireland wanted 
Home Rule, and should get it be- 
cause she was tranquil. If he had 
impaled the Prime Minister on one horn 
of the dilemma, surely the right hon. 
Gentleman had impaled himself on the 
other ; for his argument against Home 
Rule in 1886 was that Ireland was dis- 
affected; now, because Ireland was 
tranquil, he asked the House to 
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reject this Bill, They were told that 
Ulster objected to Home Rule, and that 
if she continued to object she should 
be excepted from the rest of Ireland. 
This seemed to him to be the enuncia- 
tion of a new doctrine in legislation. 
He would like to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether he acted upon that 
doctrine when he introduced a Coercion 
Bill which was objected to by the 
majority of the people in the greater 
portion of Ireland, and whether he put 
his Coercion Bill on Ulster only, which 
wanted it, and exempted the rest of the 
country, which did not waat it, from its 
operation ? Now, he was addressing the 
House as a new Member, and he was 
perfectly well aware that a new Member 
stood at a great disadvantage until he 
had acquired a knowledge of the ways 
and forms of the House; but that 
was, he acknowledged, mitigated very 
largely by the indulgence shown 
by the Speaker and hon. Members 
generally. But if a new Member 
had this disadvantage to encounter, he 
had also one distinct advantage—and 
that was, that as he had never addressed 
the House before, he had never laid down 
any political doctrine which he had to 
reconcile with his present political action, 
as happened, unfortunately, to be t he case 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings). He confessed that had 
he been a Member of the House in 1886 
he should not have supported the Bill of 
that year. He objected to that Bill 
because, in his opinion, it contained two. 
evils—the first, the proposal to pledge 
the credit of the British people for the 
advantage of the-Irish landlords ; and the 
second, the proposal to exclude Irish 
Members from the Imperial Parliament. 
If their objection—the objection of him- 
self and many other Liberals—to the 
exclusion of the Irish Members was 
considered by some an unwise objec- 
tion, it was at least an honest objec- 
tion, because they believed that in the 
retention of the Irish Members there was 
the insigvia of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and in their exclu- 
sion would be seen the insignia of the 
independence of the Irish Parliament and 
the disintegration of the Empire. The 

had at that time a gifted leader to ondal 
for them and to declare their feelings. 
He referred to the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for West Birmingham. At that 
time they looked to Birmingham as the 
beacon of progress. They looked to it 
for advice, and he recollected a meeting 
of the Liberal Two Thousand of Birming- 
ham at which the Member for West 
Birmingham and the Member for the Bor- 
desley Division were present, and he 
remembered a resolution which that 
meeting passed, and which was copied 
and approved of by mostly ail the Liberal 
Associations in the Kingdom. He called 
the attention of the House to the resolu- 
tion, which, being moved by Dr. Dale, 
and supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
men (Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings), 
declared the confidence of the meeting in 
Mr. Gladstone, and went on to say that 
the meeting . 

“Cordially sympathises with him, as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party, in his efforts to 
make a permanent settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion, and heartily mate of his proposal to 
entrust the people of Ireland with a large con- 
trol over their domestic affairs by means of a 
mgoeentatiey Assembly, provided that adequate 
safeguards are devised for maintaining the 
integrity and unity of the Three Kingdoms ; 
that this meeting recognises in the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill the foundations of such a settlement, 
and regards with satisfaction the indications of 
a disposition on the part of the Government to 
amend the Bill by retaining Irish Representatives 
in the Imperial Parliament, thus insuring 
Imperial supremacy and upholding the Liberal 
principle that taxation and representation must 
go together ; that this meeting trusts that the 
amendment suggested, and others that may be 
shown to be desirable, will be accepted by the 
Government, and believes that by a measure so 


amended the just desires of the ple of Ire- 
land would be complied with, and the relations of 


cordiality and mutual confidence between Ire- 
land and the rest of the United Kingdom will be 
established and permanently maintained.” 
Would the right hon. Gentleman stand 
by that resolution now? There was 
some show of obstruction at the meeting ; 
and according to The Times newspaper— 
“Mr. Chamberlain protested with great 
warmth against such a course as utterly un- 
worthy of the traditions of Birmingham, and 
plied the Party of delay with ashower of taunts, 
which had the desired effect of bringing about 
immediate consideration of the question.” 
He wondered whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would use his _benificent 
shower of taunts now against the obstruct- 
ing a measure which met the Birmingham 
demand? They had been taunted 
by the hon, Gentleman the late 
Solicitor General upon the nature of 
their majority. What, however, was the 
bond of union that kept together the 


Mr. J. W. Crombie 
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Party opposite in the present position of 
affairs? It was simply a policy of denial 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister and all his works. It was 
nothing more than that. He had listened 
to every speech that had been made in 
the course of the Debate, and he could not 
detect in any of them the slightest 
shadow of an alternative policy to this 
measure. There was a time when they 
heard a great deal about alternative 
proposals. The Member for West 
Birmingham used to support the principle 
of Home Rule, but he had no alternative 
to offer now. He had at one time offered 
many plans of Home Rule, but the Duke 
of Devonshire and other colleagues of his 
would not even discuss them. The only 
gentlemen who would discuss them even 
round a table were right hon. Gentlemen 
who occupied places in the present Ad- 
ministration. They had a proposal from 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), in 
which they were told about a measure of 
“simultaneity and identity.” What was 
the policy of the late Cabinet ? What- 
ever it may have been while the noble 
Lord was a Member of it, as soon as he 
left it his policy of “simultaneity and 
identity” followed him out of it, for they 
never heard more about it. They 
certainly had a measure introduced by 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
was said that a surgical operation was 
required to bring to the brain of a Scotch- 
man the nature of a joke, but he thought 
little brains were required to show that 
that measure was intended as a joke—a 
measure which proposed that the Local 
Bodies it aimed at creating were to be 
arraigned before the Judges of the land, 
who should have the power to dismiss 
them. This was an idea that might do 
very well for the libretto of a comie 
opera, but it could not be put forward 
seriously as a measure of justice to 
Ireland. The Party opposite, were held 
together by the bonds he had mentioned, 
They had no scheme of their own, and 
they were opposing the only statesman 
who had a scheme which was a complete 
one, and which he was able to carry to 
a successful issue. The late Solicitor 
General for England told them on the 
preret day that he was full of nOPe> 
or he had strong reliance on the judg- 
ment of seven years ago. He (Mr. 
Crombie) was full of hope, for his reliance 
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was strong on the judgment of seven 
months ago. It was said that gentlemen 
opposed to them would wreck this mea- 
sure on its details. The measure of 1886 
was wrecked on its details, but the details 
of the measure of 1886 ‘were its weakness ; 
while the details of the t measure 
constitute its strength. The noble Lord 
the Member for West Edinburgh told 
them he had long looked forward to that 
day. He (Mr. Crombie) had also looked 
forward to that day ; and hon. Members 
sitting around him had looked forward 
to it, because it gave them an opportunity 
of voting for a great historical measure 
which proposed to heal the old sore 
which had rankled between England 
and Ireland for seven centuries, a measure 
which marked a great epoch ia the history 
of the Empire, and which would herald 
in a period of prosperity and peace. 
CotoneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
said, he could not see that the hon. 
Meniber who had now resumed his seat 
had suffered under any great disad- 
vantage. He said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
had opposed Home Rule in 1886 because 
Ireland was disturbed. That was not 


the argument if he remembered rightly. 
It was rather that the policy was a policy 
of despair, and the right hon. Gentleman 
protested against the theory that Irishmen 
should be allowed to have their own 
way because they thought it desirable to 


resist law and order. He saw that there 
was another method of managing the 
Irish people, and he never suggested in 
any sense that Home Rule was a wise or 
& judicious policy. The hon. Member 
for Lichfield had suggested that those 
who indulged in criticism of the Bill 
should make their remarks as brief as 
possible, and that all Members might be 
able to express their views. He would 
follow the advice of the hon. Member, 
and merely touch upon one or two points 
which seemed to him to require attention. 
The first question of importance was 
that of the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen had told them 
that the objections to the retention of 
those Members were fanciful, and said 
that when they had examined the Bill 
they would be satisfied that it pro- 
vided for any difficulty that might 
arise. He thought he could suggest 
a difficulty that would be hard to over- 
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come. Let them imagine a Conservative 
Government in power, the Home Rule Bill 
having been passed into law, and let them 
further imagine that they had 80 Irish 
‘Members in that House. Supposing, 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian brought 
forward a Resolution —a Motion for 
the disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church, the Irish Members could not 
take part in the Division, because the 
question would be a purely British one ; 
but if a Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government were brought forward, then 
the Irish Members might be called in to 
vote, and with their numbers they could 
easily defeat the Conservative Govern- 
ment, upon which, he supposed, a Liberal 
Government would come into power, 
They would bring in a Scotch Disestab- 
lishment Bill, but, as the Irish could not 
vote on it, the Liberals would be turned 
out again, and they would have this 
thing going on over and over again, 
with the result that they would be 
placed in a very absurd and ridiculous 
position, and make themselves look 
foolish before the civilised world. There 
was only one subject upon which the 
Irish Members could safely vote, and 
that was a Vote of Want of Confidence in 
the Government. He would like to 
have an answer from the right hon. 
Gentlemen as to how they would deal 
with that difficulty. The other point to 
which he would address himself was the 
financial aspect of the case. They were 
told that Ireland’s contribution to the 
English Exchequer would be between 4 
and 5 per cent. That seemed a very 
smal] proportion when it was remembered 
that the population of Ireland was 12 
per cent. He wanted to ask the ques- 
tion : If the Irish contribution was to be 
merely 44 per cent., why should Ireland 
send Representatives in the proportion of 
12 per cent. to the Imperial Parliament ? 
This was an interesting question of taxa- 
tion and representation. Another point 
in connection with this matter was that 
the population of Ireland was perpetually 
changing. If this Bill had been brought 
in in 1842 the ratio of Members to be 
sent to this House would have been, he 
presumed, 180, They would see by @ 
comparison of the Census of the last few 
decades that there was a perpetual 
change going on in the Irish population ; 
and if .that were so, were they to be 
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invited to stereotype the figures he had 
quoted in this particular Bill? He 
would watch with curiosity how Irish 
Members would give their votes on these 
points. He hoped no votes would be 
given for this measure as a policy of 
despair. If the Government were firm 
and generous they would endeavour to con- 
tinue the policy of the late Chief Secretary. 
If they did that there would be no neces- 
sity fora Home Rule Bill,and Ireland would 
take her place in line with England, 
adding to its strength instead of diminish- 
ing that strength, as this measure un- 
doubtedly would do. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Member for Kincardineshire has 
reminded the House that in 1886 Bir- 
mingham gave some advice to the then 
Liberal Party—an advice which they re- 
fused to take, and for the tendering of 
which those who offered it were ruled as 
out of the Liberal Party. The hon. 
Member told us to-night that the Liberal 
Party has now accepted that policy, but, 
Sir, they have accepted it sever years 
too late. It is remarkable, Sir, that the 


efforts made at that time to prevent the 
Prime Minister from making ducks and 


drakes of the great instrument called the 
Liberal Party, which was called into 
existence for a totally different purpose 
—it is remarkable that those efforts 
should be brought as a reproach against us 
now. What can I say about those 
geutlemen who, like the hon. Member who 
has spoken to-night, followed the present 
Premier like dumb dogs when he, 
without any mandate from the people and 
without consultation with his supporters 
here, took and wrecked that Liberal 
Party which it had taken us and our fore- 
fathers generations to build up? The 
right hon. Gentleman might have given 
his personal assent to Home Rule; but I 
say he had no right, under such cireum- 
stances, to ruin the great Liberal Party. 
We now know why the Bill has 
been in abeyance for seven long years. 
We also know the reasons why it has 
been concealed for seven years. It was 
pretty well guessed that the British 
public would not stand such a Bil. In 
1886 it was concealed in the same man- 
ner up to the last moment. It seemed 
to be thought then, as it is thought now, 
that the only chance for such a measure 
‘was to rush it; that if there were time 


Colonel Bridgeman 
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for reflection and explanation the great 
majority of the people of this country 
would have nothing to do with it. The 
Prime Minister says that since 1886 the 
majority in England and Great Britain 
against Home Rule has decreased, I say 
it has not decreased on the question of 
Home Rule. Let the Government 
dissolve on this present Bill. The 
question has been put before the country 
as gas and water and Home Rule by 
means of Village Councils. [An hon. 
Member: Never!] Well, here is a 
specimen of a card of which I have seen 
scores. It is copyright, is printed at 
Leicester, and supplied to Gladstonian 
candidates. Amongst a dozen different 
promises, it contains the words “ Home 
Rule for Ireland; Home Rule for 
England by means of Parish Councils.” 
It i8 patent that this was an attempt to 
make the electors understand that the 
Home Rule advocated for Ireland was of 
the nature of the self-government re- 
commended for England in the form of 
Parish Councils. Now that we have had 
the Bill described we can discard that 
useful phrase “ Home Rule,” because we 
know the Bill is one to repeal the 
Union Act of 1800. I was struck by 
the reception that was given to the Bill 
yesterday. There was general admiration 
of the great display of intellectual and 
physical power on the part of the Prime 
Minister, and there was recognition of 
the glamour which his great personality 
threw around the question, but for the 
Bill as apart from its introducer I venture 
to say there was scarcely a cheer. The 
policy before the country is one of repeal 
and of disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. That was the policy which 
was defeated in 1886, and which I 
venture to say will at the first oppor- 
tunity be defeated this year. I should 
have thought Members of the Glad- 
stonian Party would have been anxious 
to go to the electors and obtain their 
opinion on a Bill which they vow have 
heard described for the first time. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bryce) said 
the Government had a commission from 
the United Kingdom on this Bill. Asa 
matter of fact, hon. Members themselves 
never knew what ihe Bill was before 
yesterday. Would it not be better for 
hon. Members to go back to the con- 
stituencies and let them know that the 
Home Rule that is advocated. means & 
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Parliament in Ireland and a 
separate Executive ; that in these small 
islands there are to be two Parliaments, 
two Executives, two Prime Ministers, 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
two standards of justice, and two 
standards of law and order? Great 
Britain was a party to the Union in 
1800, and the majority of the British 
electors are against the proposals of the 
Prime Minister. Is it not right that 
both parties to the Union should have a 
voice in the proposed dissolution of that 
Union? Is it right that this measure 
should be forced down the throats of the 
people by a majority obtained not on the 
issue of Home Rule at all—a majority 
obtained on false pretences. It is said 
that the Union in 1800 was brought 
about by bribes. Well, if this majority 
has its way, I venture to say that dis- 
union will be brought about by lures, 
and promises, and bribes such as will be 
far more potent in their way than, 
though they may differ in character from, 
those used in 1800. Of what does the 
present majority consist ? It is admitted 
that 81 is the legitimate number of the 
Irish Representatives. That, of course, 
more than accounts for the majority. 
In England there are a number of 
boroughs and districts where Glad- 
stonian Members were returned by the 
Trish vote. Such are those of Middleton, 
Radcliff, and Gorton Divisions of Lanca- 
shire, and such also are Darlington and 
Hartlepool. If, however, we were to 
appeal to those constituencies on the 
plain issue now before the country, 
perhaps even there—aye, and even in 
Midlothian itself—the majorities might 
be materially reduced. The country 
ought not to have this Bill foreed upon 
it by a majority got together by these 
means. I remember reading one of the 
able speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in Wolver- 
hampton, when he spoke of Home Rule 
as being a kind of local government, and 
I challenge anyone who heard or read 
that speech to say that it did not give 
the impression that Home Rule, after all, 
meant an extension of local government. 
Then I should like the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Asquith) to explain how this Bill— 


_ “Maintains intact and unimpaired the un- 
So and unquestionable supremacy of 

Imperial Parliament over all persons and 
all matters local and Imperial.” 
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Six or seven months ago, when the right 
hon. Gentleman moved a Vote of Want 
of Confidence, he called the Liberal 
Unionists apostates. I wonder what 
apostacy attaches to men who assume 
one set of opinions only to discard them 
under other circumstances? It is the 
duty of the Opposition, who represent 
the majority in Great Britain and the 
vast majority in England, to insist that 
this Bill should be considered by the 
constituencies before it becomes law. I 
should like to ask a preliminary question. 
Why is there to be a Repeal Bill at all ? 
Why, as the hon. Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) said, 
should Parliament be broken up at all ? 
We have a Parliament not of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, but of the United 
Kingdom, a Parliament in which all 
sections are represented, and Ireland is 
over-represented. It seems to me that’a 
Parliament that is good enough for 
Scotland and England should be good 
enough for Ireland. We have heard 
a good deal about liberty in England. 
What liberty is there in England that 
there is not in Ireland? What liberty 
is there in the North of Ireland that there 
is not in the South of Ireland? If the 
Imperial Parliament can secure the 
nationality of England and Scotland, 
what is to prevent its securing the 
nationality of Ireland? I was struck by 
the speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce), 
I confess I did not see so many 
difficulties in this Bill until I heard 
him. He dealt with them in an 
academic and intellectual manner, but at 
the conclusion of his speech there seemed 
to be such a mass of intricacies, complica- 
tions, and difficulties, that one longed to 
ask him, “ Why are you rushing into 
such a state of affairs?” It was only a 
few months before the right hon, Gentle- 
man was converted to Ilome Rule that 
he said— 

“ Rhetorical commonplaces about liberty and 
nationality have little application to the Ireland 
of to-day. The Irish ideal of a leader has been 
an orator who will worry and vex and terrify 
the ruling Power, not a constructive statesman 
whose plans will restore prosperity to the 
country.” 

The right hon. Gentleman also said— 


“At the lowest computation more than 
1,000,000 Irishmen are o tothe Nationalist 
programme, and this million includes nearly all 
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the property and education of Ireland. A 
minority like this cannot be ignored.” 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
What is the date ? 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, It was in 
1884. That was not long before the great 
and sudden surrender of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Party to the demands 
of men whom he described in this 
fashion. This is an exiract not from a 
speech in this House, but from a deliber- 
ately written and well considered 
pamphlet. It is beyond my conception 
how men can change in the course of a 
few months with such agility. The 
strongest case against the Repeal Party, 
as we must call them now, is to be found 
in the expression of their own opinions. 
There is a passage from one of Lord 
Spencer’s speeches which describes the 
situation so admirably that it cannot be 
put aside. Speaking of the future of 
Ireland, Lord Spencer said— 


“ What we have to do is this : we have to tel! 
the Irish people that their just grievances will 
always be redressed, that we will extend to them 
every privilege and liberty that we Englishmen 

; but we must tell them plainly at the 
same time that no party in England, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, will put up with 
anarchy, and that in respect of the Repeal of the 
Union we feel like the Americans when the 


integrity of their Empire was threatened, and 
that, if necessary, we must shed blood to maintain 
the strength and effect the salvation of the 
country.” 


Some of the provisions of this Bill appear 
to be quite comic. I would ask the 
House supposing the Party opposite had 
brought in such a measure, how would 
the supporters of the present Government 
have pounced upon it, and how would the 
Prime Minister have torn it to pieces ? 
What should we have heard from the 
new-fangled Liberalism about property 
qualifications, two orders, and all the rest 
of the retrograde suggestions made in this 
Bill? As to the retention of the Irish 
Members, one could almost have fancied 
as one listened to the Prime Minister's 
description of that bit of “indigestible 
diet ” that we were in a debating society 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was 
taking both sides at once. The right 
hon. Gentleman said at Manchester in 
1886— 


“T will not be a party to giving Ireland a 
Legislative Body to manage Irish concerns, and, 
at the same time, to having Irish Members in 
London acting and voting on English concerns.” 


Mr, Jesse Collings 
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That is just what he is going to bea party to, 
[Cries of “No!”] If not, it does not 
“pass the wit of man” to draw a dis- 
tinction between local and Imperial 
affairs. Who is to draw the distinc- 
tion ? Is the Speaker to say every hour, 
or when any new piece of business, or 
any part of a new piece of business, is 
entered upon, “This is Imperial, and this 
is local; you may vote on one but not 
on the other”? How about the 
Budget, and such’ questions as those of 
Uganda and Egypt? They are, no 
doubt, Imperial questions, and the Irish 
Members might vote on them in such a 
way as to cause great expenditure in the 
construction of railways, or even in war, 
although they would pay nothing or 
hardly anything towards the cost. Sup- 
pose the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton) should carry his Bill for a 
free breakfast table, what would become 
of the Customs, the Irish share of which 
is to be retained by Great Britain ? 
Suppose the promises that have been so 
lavishly made to the country voter that 
the tax on tobacco will be lowered are 
carried out, what, again, will become of 
the Customs? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he was content to trust to the 
patriotism and generosity of the Irish 
Parliament for giving subsidies in cases 
of war or emergency. [am not so sure 
that that trust will be weil founded. 
Suppose the present Government, as 
they are very liable to do, should run us 
into a war with France with regard to 
Egypt, I do not think Ireland would 
vote a subsidy to assist us in carrying 
on that war. I think it more likely that 
France would, as she has done before, 
make Ireland the base of operations 
against England. One thing is clear: 
the British taxpayer is again to be 
called upon. Whereas in 1886 the 
tribute, as it was called, was between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000, the Irish 
are now to pay £2,000,000, and the 
balance is to come out of the pockets of 
the British taxpayer. On the question 
of finality, I should like to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) tell us 
whether he has at last found the half- 
way house between local government 
and separation. If you give this Bill to 
Ireland, I say Ireland ought not to be 
content with it. Nocolony is treated as 
you propose to treat Ireland. Canada 
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has been mentioned. The Government 

pose to put Ireland into something 
ike the position which Canada occupied 
before the rebellion of 1847, when it was 
found that there were two peoples in 
Canada who would not blend—namely, 
the French and English Canadians. 
Thanks to the foresight of Lord 
Durham, it was found necessary 
to give them separate autonomies. 
Canada practically became independent 
and free of this country altogether. But 
supposing this Home Rule Bill was 
passed, what would be the position in 
Ireland. You would find two races, pre- 
cisely as you found in Canada, and under 
the same conditions which would lead to 
civil war ; and unless we come in to put 
down the Ulster people you may depend 
upon it we should have to separate them 
by giving them separate autonomies. Of 
course, this Bill will be accepted by all 
sections of the Nationalist Party ; they 
would be very foolish if they did not. To 
give them their due they have always 
been straightforward in the expression of 
what they wanted. It was the same in 
1886, when The Irish World wrote that 
it would be proper, of course, for Mr. Par- 
nell to support the measure as it stood, 


but that every arrangement short of 
separation must leave Ireland in the posi- 


tion of a Province. Mr. Parnell said, 
“always refuse to accept any finality.” 
Is it not a curious thing that the memory 
of the man who brought a Prime Minister 
to his knees does not te this day receive 
a single word of recognition—a states- 
man who made the present Opposition ? 
The speech of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, I should think, would undeceive 
those who think we are going to get rid 
of the Irish difficulty in this House. He 
showed a threatening position which does 
not accord well with the thought of fin- 
ality. Thefactis, if this Bill passes, where 
we occupy two days with Irish affairs 
we should be occupied a week, only the 
difference will be that while now we have 
the power then we shall have the respon- 
sibility and have given up the power. I 
will now deal with a point which has 
been evaded for the past seven years by 
all the Gladstonite Party ; it is the ques- 
tion of Ulster. The Prime Minister last 
night gave a sort of reproach to the 
Ulster people, that they were not rebels 
as they were 100 years ago. But if the 
rebels of 100 years ago are the staunch 
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loyalists of to-day, does not that prove 
that after 90 years of experience of the 
Union they are so convinced of its advan- 

es that they are now among the most 
loyal? The fact is there has been no 
sympathy expressed with the Ulster 
people by the Prime Minister or anyone 
among the present Government. It has 
been a question absolutely shirked, as 
if they were not Irishmen at all, 
The only men who are Irishmen 
in the eyes of the Government are the 
Nationalist Party. I would make a sug- 
gestion to the Government why they 
should not separate Ulster from the other 
part of the country. When the great 
War of Secession took place in America 
the State of Virginia found itself partly 
loyal, partly secessionist, and what did 
the Federal Government dothen ? They 
divided it into two, and then took the 
loyal part into the Union and left the 
other out. That seemed a_ sensible 
course, and I think Ulster has a right to 
demand treatment of that kind. The 
Imperial Parliament can cast Ulster off, 
but I do not think it has any moral right 
to foree Ulster to go under another 
Parliament, which power it detests. We 
have heard a good deal about legislation 
coming in a “foreign garb”; what sort 
of garb would the legislation come in 
from Dublin to Ulster? I think very 
much like a foreign garb. If we may 
take the action of the Irish Education 
Board, we know what will happen. I 
invite the attention of my right hon, 
Friend, the Member for Wolverhampton, 
to this, because my right hon. Friend is 
in a very interesting position. He is, as 
it were, chanting the responses whilst 
Archbishop Walsh is conducting the ser- 
vice. The action of the Education 
Board quite recently shows that they will 
tax the country for denominational 
education ; by doing that you tax Ulster, 
and I think Ulster will refuse ‘o be taxed 
in such a way as that. The resolution 
passed by the great Ulster Convention, 
which spoke in the name of one-third of 
all the inhabitants of Ireland, was clear 
and distinct. The loyal population of 
Ulster are too wealthy to be let alone ; 
what a place for plunder! It is not 
likely, therefore, that the masters of the 
Government who sit opposite, will allow 
them. to leave Ulster out of the question, 
What is likely to take place is that in- 
stead of union between the different parts 
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of Ireland there will be further agita- 
tion, and eventually civil war. I hope 
to have some reply to the points I 
have raised, especially with regard to 
Ulster, whose only crime has been that 
she has been loyal to the Union. 

*Mr. JOHN REDMOND ( Waterferd): 
I do not propose to occupy the time of 
the House by following the discursive 
and diverting speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who bas just sat down. The 
right hon. Gentleman has a great objec- 
tion to politicians who change their minds 
on this irish Question, and he has found 
particular fault with Lord Spencer and 
some others of his colleagues because, 
since the year 1884, they have advanced 
a considerable distance along the road 
which leads to goodwill between the 
peoples of England and Ireland. It may 
be well just to remind the House in a 
sentence that while Lord Spencer and his 
eolieagues have changed in the direction 
that I have indicated, the right hon. 
Gentleman has changed in an entirely 
different direction ; because it is a his- 
toricai fact that at the very time Lord 
Spencer was denouncing the Land League 
in the terms quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the right hon. Gentleman was 


supporting the Land League, and the 
leaders of the Land League in this House ; 
in fact, the right hon. Gentleman, who, in 
his later days, has blossomed into an ardent 
supporter of the coerecionist policy in 
Treland, was in those days so strong an 
opponent of coercion and so ardent an 


Home Ruler that, when the. Irish 
National Party, in the year 1885, issued 
a manifesto to their supporters in England 
asking them to support the Tory candi- 
date in English elections, an exception 
was made in favour of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There are two kinds of 
changes on the Irish Question ; one the 
change made by a brave and magnanimous 
man like Lord Spencer, who having 
resolutely followed the policy of 
coercion recognised his error and 
entered upon the path of conciliation. 
And there is the change of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, having tried for a 
short time the policy of conciliation for 
reasons best known to himself and to 
Birmingham, changes over and enters, at 
this time of the day, upon the policy of 
repression. I propose to turn to the 
more serious aspects of this Debate. I 
desire cordially to concur in the compliment 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
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which last night was paid in this House 
by the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) to the Prime Minister, 
He truly said that the scene witnessed 
last night in this House was one almost 
unparalleled in the history of this Parlia- 
ment. The spectacle of this aged states- 
man who in 1886 was driven from Office 
by a large majority at the polls, and who 
during the seven years that have elapsed 
has maintained his position on this Irish 
Question, and who comes down at the 
end of seven years to repeat, with 
eloquence that age cannot wither 
nor custom stale, his plea for the 
freedom of a poor and long-suffering 
country, does secm to me to be a 
spectacle which must arouse certain 
emotions in the mind of every man in 
every Party. But the House will under- 
stand me when I say that the thought 
uppermost in my mind last night was not 
the presence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, but the absence 
from this Assembly of the great Irishman 
who was the real father of Home Rule— 
the great Irishman who drove the 
Prime Minister and his Party from the 
paths of coercion in which they had so 
long strayed, and who taught them that 
in concession to Irish national sentiment 
were to be found alone Irish content and 
Imperial safety. In a memorable cable 
message sent by the hon. Member for 
North Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and the hon, 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), and some others of their col- 
leagues, to an equally memorable meet- 
ing in the Leinster Hall, that great 
Irishman was described as— 


“ The man who has brought the Irish people 
through unparalleled difficulties and dangers, 
from servitude and despair to the very 
threshold of emancipation, with a genius, 
courage, and success unequalled in any 
history.” 

However much it has become fashionable 
nowadays to belittle his services or to 
seek to bury them in forgetfulness, the 
words of that cablegram are literally 
true to-day. When Mr. Parnell came to 
this House Irish national sentiment was 
denounced and derided by this House. 
Home Rule was regarded as a chimera, 
and every English Party ridiculed and 
despised it, and all the vast and limitless 
powers and resources of England were 
expended in the effort to crush Irish 
Nationalism and to silence its voice. 
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With a handful of men he fought the 
House of Commons, and in a few short 
ears he so consolidated his power that 
he succeeded in driving from Office first 
a Liberal Government and then a Con- 
servative Government, end, finally—and 
this was probably his greatest achieve- 
ment—he succeeded in bringing the fore- 
most Englishman of the day and the 
great Liberal Party to the recognition 
and admission of the justice of the 
claims of Ireland. I do not begrudge to 
the Prime Minister the meed of praise 
for the courage and consistency of the 
last seven years. For my part, on an 
occasion like this, I will have if share 
in the ingratitude of those who shower 
their praises to-day upon the living 
Englishman, but who shrink apparently 
from even mentioning the name of the 
dead Irishman, but for whom, for all 
that we know, the present Prime Minister 
and his Party might to-night be pressing 
a Coercion Bill through the House. 
Upon this Bill it is impossible to ex- 
press any final or decided judgment. It 


does not need the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster to prevent us from 
forming or expressing any rash judgment 


upon this matter. It manifestly would 
be impossibie for any man to express a 
final or decided judgment upon a Bill of 
this complexity and importance until 
they have a print of the Bill in their 
hands. The first criticism which I 
would make upon the Bill as far as it is 
possible to offer a criticism at this stage 
at all is this. The fifth of the conditions 
which the Prime Minister laid down as 
the conditions guiding him in drafting 
and explaining this measure, was that it 
should be, as far as possible, a final 
settlement of the national question. 
Now I am one of those who believe that, 
even in the ordinary legislation of this 
House, and still more so in regard to a 
measure of this complexity and import- 
ance, it is the utmost folly for people 
to talk of finality. Mr. Parnell once 
said truly that it is impossible for any 
man to dare to set limits to the onward 
march of a nation. With reference to 
the Bill as expounded last night, and as 
understood at any rate by me, I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that there 
are in it great and serious blots, 
and that it will be absolutely necessary 
to press for serious amendment of many 
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of its provisions. I recognise the course 
through which a Bill of this kind will 
have to go. We will press for amend- 
ments in a certain direction, but the 
Unionist Party, as they call themselves, 
will press for amendments in an opposite 
direction, and it is impossible for any 
man to tell in what shape or form the 
Bill will emerge from its Committee 
stage. Therefore, I say, that he would 
be a rash and foolish man indeed who, 
at this stage of the Bill, said whether it 
is or is not likely to afford a final and 
satisfactory settlement of this great 
international question. But there are 
certain broad lines in the Bill which are 
plainly intelligible, an¢d which one may 
deal with. In the first place, I desire to 
say that the broad principle of the Bill— 
that is, the creation of an Irish Parliament 
with an Executive responsible to it, with 
full control over the management of 
purely Irish affairs, with the exception 
of one or two Irish matters which are to 
be reserved for a definite time—I, for one, 
am in full sympathy and accord with. 
There are some matters that require in- 
vestigation and discussion. First of all, 
there is a question which has been 
largely discussed in this Debate, and 
which forms a topic of discussion in 
every Debate on Home Rule—that is, the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Member for North Kerry said last 
night that no Irish Nationalist disputed 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. There are two ways, Sir, of look- 
ing at this question. Before the Union, 
as the Prime Minister explained last 
night, there were two distinct and inde- 
pendent Sovereignties—that of the King, 
Lords, and Commons of England, and 
that of the King, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland; and the argument of those 
who say that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament has not been called in 
question rests on the validity of the Act of 
Union. It is an historical fact that 
national sentiment in Ireland has always 
disputed that validity. It founded itself 
on the declarations made at the time of 
the pre-Union Debates in the Irish Par~ 
liament. I would quote the declaration 
of Mr. Plunket, who, in the Irish Par-. 
liament, denied the competence of that 
Parliament to pass the Act of Union, 
and warned the House not to lay hands 
upon the Constitution, ae they were not 
elected for this purpose, and if they did 
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transfer their power of making laws for 
{reland they would do so, he said, with- 
out authority, and no man would be 
bound to obey the laws so made out of 
Ireland. Now, Sir, the moment that 
Ireland is willing to accept such an 
arrangement as is proposed in this Bill— 
the moment she gives her acceptance of 
it, she implies an abandonment of the 
argament of the invalidity of the Union. 
If this Bill be passed the necessity for 
that argument of Irish Nationalists is 
gone. But, Sir, I noted a significant 
phrase in the speech of the Prime 
Minister, in which he warned the House 
of what might follow the rejection of 
this measure or of similar proposals. 
Ireland is moderate in her demand, and 
she has expressed her willingness to 
accept—if you confer it upon her—a 
scheme of this character, recognising 
thesupremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
over Ireland and England alike ; but the 
Prime Minister warned the House that if 
Ireland’s moderate demand be rejected 
we in Ireland may have to fall back on 
the argument of the invalidity of the 
Union, and on the necessity of repealing 
the Union instead of accepting this, or a 
For the purpose of 


similar compromise. 
argument then in discussing this proposal, 
I frankly say that we are willing to accept 
a measure of this kind based on the 


validity of the Act of Union and 
acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. The position from 
an argumentative point of view is this— 
that supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over Ireland, as over England, is 
admitted, and it is an_ inalienable 
supremacy. We have never asked for 
the curtailment of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament over Ireland under 
a Home Rule scheme. We have 
always admitted the fact that if a 
compromise of this kind be accepted as a 
settlement between the two countries, 
then your Parliament in England will 
have the dual power to take away our 
Parliamert from us and to pass laws for 
freland over our heads in contraven- 
tion of the wishes of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. I do not want to labour this 
question, but I think there could be no 
better definition of the supremacy of the 
imperial Parliament than that to be found 
in the speech of the present Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster on the Bill of 


Mr. John Redmond 
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1886. The right hon. Gentleman insisted 
in that statement on the absolute omni- 
potence of the Imperial Parliament. This 
is the position so far as the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament is concerned, 
and what do we ask? We ask this :— 
If this compromise between the full and 
extreme demand of the national senti- 
ment of Ireland and English feeling be 
agreed to, and if we admit the validity of 
the Act of Union, what we ask is that 
we should have some guarantee given us 
that this Parliament will not exercise its 
right of legislating for Ireland over our 
heads upon those questions committed by 
the Constitution Act to the Irish Parlia- 
ment. It is true, with reference to the 
Colonies,that the Imperial Parliament does 
not, as a rule, legislate for them over the 
heads of the Colonial Legislatures, but it 
can be pointed out with incontrovertible 
force that there is a difference between the 
eases. The Member for North Kerry 
told us last night that the mere establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament amounted to 
a compact that England would not legis- 
late for Ireland. I agree with that ; but 
the hon. Member went further, and 
declared that a clause in the Bill to that 
effect would not have the slightest value. 
I differ from that, and I point to the 
declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy in his speech that I referred before, 
in which he dealt upon the practice of 
Parliament, stating, “that such a com- 
pact or declaration has in practice the 
effect of binding successive Parlia- 
ments by imposing a moral obligation 
upon Parliament not to act contrary to 
the Statute.” It is the manifest inten- 
tion of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues to confer unfettered control of 
purely Irish affairs on an Irish Legisla- 
ture, and, especially after the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition to-night we ask 
that there should be in this Bill a declara- 
tion to the effect that in those matters 
specially committed to the charge 
of the Irish Legislature there shall 
be no vexatious or capricious inter- 
ference on the part of this Parlia- 
ment. ‘The Member for North Kerry 
used the words “ vexatious and capri- 
cious,” I think. His words were that— 

“ The Imperial Parliament was supreme, but 
he held the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
reserving certain subjects to the Imperial Par- 
liament and committing others to the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland as amounting to a compact— 
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that there would be no capricious interference 
with an action within the appointed sphere of 
the Parliament of Ireland.” 


In substance, Sir, there is directly no differ- 
euce between us on this point. We both 
admit the technical supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, but we both say 
that there must be some protection 
against the use of the power held by the 
Imperial Parliament as against the Irish 
Parliament. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry used another argument from which 
I entirely differ. He takes the view that 
the presence of the Irish Members here 
at Westminster will be a guarantee 
against interference. I iake the exactly 
opposite view. How is it you do not 
interfere in colonial matters? There 
are no Colonial Members here, and you do 
not interfere in the affairs of the colonies. 
It is very rarely, at any rate, that you 
do. Why should you interfere in Irish 
matters if the Irish Members were away ? 
In the Bill of 1886 the proposal was that 
the Irish Members should be withdrawn. 
It is, unfortunately, proposed in the 

resent Bill that they should be kept 
fon. If Irish Members were away there 
would be no temptation, but with a loyal 
minority always here, representatives 
sent to this House from constituencies 
hostile to Home Rule for Ireland in any 
shape at all, they would come here with 
an avowed policy of wrecking the con- 
stitution of [Ireland and of initiating 
debates on every conceivable Irish ques- 
tion, and so the presence of Irish Mem- 
bers would be a standing temptation to 
this Parliament to do that which other- 
wise it would not do. Let there be no 
doubt on this point in the mind of any 
hon. Member. You must not expect that 
any scheme will be successful for the 
Government of Ireland which sets up, 
either directly or indirectly, this Imperial 
Parliament as a Court of Appeal on the 
acts of the Irish Legislature. Such a 
position would be an intolerable one for 
this House, and would be still more 
intolerable for the Irish Legislature. I 
say our position would be much worse 
than it is at present if, after having con- 
stituted a local Legislature in Ireland, 
this House should act as a sort of a 
Court of Appeal to revise, amend, or 
repeal any of the acts of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. I come now to the second point 
of importance-—namely, the question 
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of the veto. The view we have 
expressed on this question is perfectly 
clear and perfectly fair and reason- 
able. It is a mistake to suppose that we 
have ever made an extreme claim on this 
question. Last October I stated what I 
understood to be the necessity of the case 
in reference to the veto. Isaid— , 

“We have to make it clear and unmistakable 
that in the daily life of our new Parliament 
the veto of the Crown will be exercised consti- 
tutionally on the advice of the Irish Ministers, 
and that it will not be made a practice for the 
interference by the Imperial Government or the 
English Cabinet in the government of those 
purely Irish affairs which are committed to the 
charge of the new Irish Legislature.” 

I always took the view of the clause of 
the Bill of 1886 as plain on this question. 
That clause was— 

“That subject to any instructions which may 

from time to time be given by Her Majesty, the 
Lord Lieutenant will give or withhold assent 
to Bills.” 
And soon. I interpreted that, and most 
Irish Nationalists interpret it, to mean 
that the daily life of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and in reference to purely local 
Bills the Lord Lieutenant will give or 
withhold his consent on the advice of the 
Irish Government. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Yes, but unfortunately a discussion arose 
some few few months ago in England— 
it was initiated by Mr. Oscar Browning 
—which elicited from quite a number of 
gentlemen of eminence and authority 
various and widely different interpreta- 
tions of that clause, and hence it was 
that another discussion on the point arose 
in Ireland, though efforts were made to 
stifle it in that country. I am glad to 
think that the result of that discussion 
in Ireland has been satisfactory, be- 
cause we have it from the Prime 
Minister that in the new Bill the 
clause will read differently, and that 
there will be an express declaration 
that the Lord Lieutenant is to exer- 
cise his veto on the advice of the 
Irish Cabinet except where there 
are instructions to the contrary by Her 
Majesty. That places the practice about 
which we were uncertain absolutely 
beyond dispute. If it were necessary to 
go further on the point, we have the 
declaration of the Prime Minister, who 
used this pregnant and _ significant 
phrase— 
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“We desire to give Ireland a Parliament 
which would have practically a separate and 
independent control of Trish affairs.’’ 


And further, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. James Bryce) 
said the veto was only io be used 
in case the provisions of the Bill were 
transgressed or that some intolerable 
tyranny was practised by the majority. 
So far as the latter contingency is 
concerned, if any attempt were made 
by the Irish Parliament to outrage 
the political privileges or the religious 
instincts of the minority, I for one, 
and I am sure every Nationalist 
will agree with me, I wou!d not object to 
any power stepping in to save the minority 
in Ireland from injustice, I am very 
clear on the point, but there has been 
some doubt raised about it already. The 
phrase used by the Prime Minister was 
that the Lord Lieutenant should exercise 
the veto, not on the advice of the Irish 
Cabinet, but on the advice of the 
Executive Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. I presume the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council simply 
means the Cabinet, which depends for 
its existence on the support of the 
majority in the popular Assembly. I 
listened with regret to the threats in- 
dulged in on this point by the Leader of 
the Opposition, though in one sense I 
thought it hopeful that a large portion of 
his speech indicated something like a 
change in the way he looks at this ques- 
tion of Home Rule. He is no longer 
fighting a theory ; it seems to me he now 
feels it necessary to grapple with a reality; 
he foresees that this is a more serious 
business than some of his light-hearted 
supporters imagine, and therefore he stands 
up at that Table and threatens—a most 
unworthy proceeding as it seemed to me 
—that if his Party comes into power 
after the concession of Home Rule, the 
veto will not be left to be constitutionally 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, but 
will be exercised constantly over the head 
of the Irish Cabinet to give satisfaction 
to every petty Party interest of his 
friends. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman means 
that he is quoting my actual words. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: No; I give 
the substance of them. 
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Ireland, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, what 
I said was, that it would not only be in 
the power but would be the duty of 
every British Administration to interfere 
in every act of the Irish Legislature inter- 
fering with the rights or interests of any 
party in Ireland. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech is in the 
recollection of the House. The 
Government say that this over-riding 
veto is not to be used except in 
some great case of emergency or in- 
justice or tyranny ; but the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman is, that that 
may be all very well for a Government 
with the views of the present Govern- 
ment, but other Governments would come 
into power and would feel it their duty 
to use it constantly ; that they would 
not allow the weapon to rust, but would 
keep it clean and sharp, by converting 
this power into a continually operative 
veto. Iam not a bit dismayed by that 
threat. My belief is this, that if such a 
state of things arose in Ireland as would 
justify the exercise of this extreme power, 
it would be a state of things which would 
justify you in taking the Parliament 
away altogether. But I am not a bit 
afraid of such an emergency ever arising, 
and the threats of the right hor. Gentle- 
man pass us by as the idie wind. There 
is one other matter connected with the 
veto on which I desire to say a word. 
We have always maintained that upon 
the ordinary every-day work of the Irish 
Legislature the veto should only be 
exercised on the advice of the Irish 
Ministers. The organ of the Govern- 
ment in London—The Daily News—in 
writing upon this question, in a more or 
less authoritative tone stigmatised that 
demand as an “obvious and palpable 
absurdity.” Well, I am glad to be able 
to say that the Prime Minister has taken 
a different view of this matter, for he 
has inserted in the Bill a provision 
carrying out what The Daily News has 
stigmatised as an obvious and palpable 
absurdity. I regard it as of enormous 
importance in the case of the veto that the 
Lord Lieutenant should cease to be a 
Member of the English Cabinet. The Bill 
of 1886 had no such provision, though the 
Prime Minister, in one of his speeches in 
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1886, indicated that that was his view ; 
and I say at once that the exercise of the 
veto by the Lord Lieutenant would be re- 
sented and distrusted in Ireland if the Lord 
Lieutenant remained what he is to-day, 
not simply the representative of the 
Sovereign in Ireland, but the representa- 
tive of the fleeting Governments that 
come and go in this House. I turn now 
to a question on which I desire to ask 
the Government for some information— 
that is the question of the control of the 
Constabulary. The Prime Minister said 
the Constabulary should be gradually 
transformed—that they should be a dis- 
appearing force, and that the new force 
should be under the control of the Irish 
Government, but during the interval 
Treland was to continue to pay £1,000,000 
a year for the support of this armed 
police, but he failed altogether to tell us 


Government of 


whether there was any definite or specified’ 


period stated in the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) in his speech last night 
asserted or assumed that there would 
‘be a definite term in the Bill, 
and I understood the Chief Secretary 
last night to indicate that that was so. 
I therefore listened with great disappoint- 
ment to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which gave us 
no information as to whether the term 
would be stated in the Bill. I ask now, 
Wil! there be a term in the Bill, and, if so, 
for how many years ? Let us remember 
how the matter stands. This was one of 
the points on which Mr. Parnell insisted 
on during the struggle in Room 15 and 
after. In dealing with conversations 
which took place at Hawarden, as to the 
authenticity of which there was some 
difference of opinion, Mr. Parnell said— 
“ With regard to the control of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, it was stated by Mr. Gladstone that, 
having regard to the necessity for conciliating 
English public opinion, he and his Colleagues 
felt that it would be necessary to leave this 
force and the appointment of its officers under 
the control of the Imperial authority for an 
indefinite period, while the funds for its main- 
tenance, payment, and equipment would be 
compulsorily provided out of Irish resources.” 
Now, that statement of the recollection 
of the interview was contradicted or 
denied. I want to know whether this 
Bill proposes, or does not, to leave the 
Trish Constabulary for an indefinite 
period—that is, no number of years stated 
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in the Bill—under Imperial control. As 
to the other point we do know that, what- 
ever the interval is, Ireland is to pay 
£1,000,000 a year towards -their main- 
tenance as a force. Of course, as the 
force is reduced the charge will be 
reduced, but we have no accurate informa- 
tion as to whether the process of reducing 
the Constabulary may not go on at the 
will and the caprice of successive English 
Governments for generations to come. 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head. I hope that before the Debate 
closes he or some other Member of the 
Government will state whether there is 
a term of years in the Bill within which 
they must disappear altogether, and what 
that term of years is, because I confess, 
if there is no term of years in the Bill, 
and the matter is left indefinite, I for one 
take the very gravest objection to that 
portion of the scheme. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is a term 
of years named in the Bill. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: What is the 
term ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Six years. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I am very 
glad indeed to have heard that statement 
from the right hon. Gentleman. But 
then I am forced to the reflection that a 
term ‘of years—a definite term of years 
for the police being in the Bill—and a 
definite term for the control of the land 
question by this House being in the Bill, 
and these being the two points on which 
assurances were asked in Committee 
Room 15 from the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, it is to be regretted that 
when both contending parties in Com- 
mittee Room 15 united to ask him for a 
declaration on these points—even a private 
declaration—he did not give it to us, al- 
though hé must have known if he had he 
would probably have saved Ireland from 
two years of internal discord and misery. 
On the question of the land I have only 
this to say: any temporary reservation 
of the Land Question in principle, so 
long as the term is definite, I do not 
object to. God knows it might be a 
blessing for the Irish Parliament for two 
or three years to be relieved from this 
nightmare of the Irish Agrarian Ques- 
tion. On principle, I do not object 
to it. But I have two remarks to 
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make ; one is, that the period of three 
years would, as I understand, cover the 
exact period when the revision of judicial 
rents under the Act of 1881 comes about, 
and the other is that, that being so, it is 
of enormous importance, whilst the ques- 
is reserved to this Parliament, that you 
should not touch either the number or 
the powers of the Irish Members in this 
House. As the House may have 
gathered from what I have already 
said, I am not one of those who 
have any overpowering desire to see 
the Irish Members in this House at all. 
It would simplify many of the provisions 
of this Bill if the Irish Members were 
withdrawn from this House. But as 
long as you keep control over a question 
like the Laad Question and the Con- 
stabulary force in Ireland, it is absolutely 
essential for us to keep our numbers in 
this House. On this question I will 
again quote Mr. Parnell, and I venture to 
say, before this Debate closes, his state- 
ments, his declarations, and his warnings 
will be repeated and adverted to by hon. 
Members sitting in every part of the 
House. Mr. Parnell said— 


“With regard to the retention of the Irish 
Members, the position I have always adopted 
and then represented is that, with the con- 
cession of full powers to the Irish Legislature, 
equivalent to those enjoyed by a State of the 
American Union, the number and position of 
the Members so retained would become a 
question of Imperial concern, and not of press- 
ing or immediate importance for the interests 
of Ireland. But that, with the important and 
all-engrossing subjects of agrarian reform, a 
constabulary control, and judiciary appoint- 
ments left either under Imperial control or 
totaily unprovided for, it would be the height 
of madness for any Irish Leader to imitate 
Grattan’s example and consent to disband the 
army which has cleared the way to victory.” 
Therefore, our position is this: that, solong 
as you retain control of these purely 
Irish questions, in common justice we are 
bound to demand that we shall be 
allowed to remain in this House in our 
full numbers. And as to the question 
of the division between Imperial and 
local affairs, I confess I am one of those 
who believe that in the end the Prime 
Minister—who has left it an open 
question in his speech, to be decided by 
the majority who compose this House— 
will find the task, in his own words, 
baffles the wit of man, and that it will 
be impossible to make a proper division. 
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Let English and Scotch and Welsh 
Members bear this in mind ; we have 
not asked to be kept here; Ireland has 
not asked that her Members should be 
kept here. You have forced this on 
Ireland, and if certain anomalies and in- 
conveniences follow to you, you should 
remember that it is all your own doing, 
and you should also remember the im- 
portant consideration that it is, after all, 
only a temporary arrangement. What I 
would like to say upon this question is, 
so long as these matters are reserved 
from the Irish Parliament you must give 
us our full numbers and powers here, 
but as soon as the reserved questions go 
to an Jrish Parliament then you can 
reconsider the whole question, and 
if you take our Representatives from 
this House, pending the establishment 
of a complete system of Federalism, 
I do not think Ireland will very 
grievously complain. I do not dwell 
upon the question of the appointment 
of Judges, although I regret the 
Government should have made a 
backward step on the Bill of 1886. 
The Bill of 1886 gave ali the new 
appointments to the Irish Government. 
Why should it now go back and insert a 
term of six years? On the question of 
finance the Leader of the Opposition to- 
night stated that even he, with the infer- 
mation and knowledge at his disposal, 
found it impossible to deal accurately or 
fully with it until he has seen the Bill, 
therefore the House will easily under- 
stand I shall not attempt to go deeply 
into the subject. I will simply say that 
at first sight it seems extraordinary to 
me that Ireland under this Bill should 
be treated absolutely worse in questions 
of finance. than in the Bill of 1886. 
Under the Bill of 1886 Ireland was 
called upon to pay a fixed contribution 
to England, amounting to between one- 
fourteenth or one-fifteenth of the total 
Imperial charges. But the Prime 
Minister, in explaining that proportion, 
said the Imperial contribution would be 
paid by Ireland out of funds composed, 
in the first instance, of the entire receipts 
paid into the Irish Exchequer. But that 
is not a true test of the amount of tax- 
ation paid by Ireland. There are goods 
which pay duty in England and are ex- 
ported duty-paid to Ireland, which are 
consumed in Ireland, and for which the 
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duty is really paid by Irishmen, while 
the receipts go into the Imperial Exche- 
quer; and, on the other hand, goods 
which pay duty in Ireland, but are con- 
sumed in England. I state with confidence 
that the Irish receipts gain more from 
Great Britain by that process than Great 
Britain gains from Ireland, there being 
something like £1,400,000 paid by the 
British taxpayer and forming part of the 
Irish receipts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that the total con- 
tribution to be paid by Ireland—that 
was, £3,242,000, plus our contribu- 
tion of £360,000 to the Sinking 
Fund—should in justice ‘be re- 
duced, in considering its proportion, 
by that sum of £1,400,000, so that, in 
point of fact, when we are asked now to 
pay a practically fixed sum of £2,370,000 
we are being asked to pay considerably 
more than £3,242,000, less the 
£1,400,000, which we were getting 
credit for under the Bill of 1886, 
Under the Bill of 1886, while nominally 
paying 1-l5th we were really allowing 
for this sum of £1,400,000 only paying 
about 1-26th. Under this Bill we lose 
all benefit from this £1,400,000, and will 
have to pay between 1-20th and 1-25th. 
Getting credit for £1,400,000 in 1886, our 
contribution was less by a very large sum, 
about £160,000 a-year, than the contribu- 
tion we are asked to pay now. There is 
another way of looking at it. Under the 
Bill of 1886 the first Budget which the 
Prime Minister proposed fer the Irish Par- 
liament showed a surplus in our favour of 
£400,000 ; his Budget the other night 
showed a surplus of £500,000. But how 
is the balance made up? The balance, 
so far as I can make it out, is not 
made up of any additional generosity on 
the part of the Government of England 
but is made up by an increase of the 
Excise. As I understand the Excise is 
now at a higher figure than ever it was, 
and this surplus of £500,000 which the 
Prime Minister says will stand to our 
credit on our first balance sheet, may, if 
the Excise receipts through any opera- 
tion of the law or other causes fluctuate, 
and diminish instead of rising as last 
year, whenthe whole of our surplus, or, 
the greater part of it, might be swept 
away at one fell swoop. That is not a 
satisfactory condition I rather think to 
any section of Irish Nationalists. It 
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seems to me it is your highest duty, 
your highest interest, if you are to pass a 
Home Rule Bill at all for Ireland to give 
us a Parliament under such conditions 
that we can havea fair hope of working 
it successfully. If that new Parliament 
in Ireland is to do any good, it must set 
itself to the work of raising the industrial 
condition of the country. I hope there 
will be very little politics in the Irish 
Parliament, but that that Parliament 
will devote itself to business matters, 
and matters of an industrial character, 
and the first essential of that Parliament 
will be that its credit should be good. 
How can that credit be good if you launch 
it on the world with a speculative surplus 
of £500,000, which depends for its 
existence entirely upon a speculation as 
to whether the Excise will continue to 
increase instead of diminishing, as many 
people think it likely, and many think 
desirable ? The other matter I want to 
allude to is, I will not call it the question 
of two Chambers, but the question of the 
protection of the minorities in Ireland. 
Personally, I have rather a predilection 
in favour of the principle of two 
Chambers, but I do not want to argue 
this matter from the point of view of 
theoretical predilection at all. I takea 
broader view of this question. I know 
there are classes of our countrymen who 
are distrustful of the majority of the Irish 
people, and who think foolishly, as I 
believe, that the Irish Parliament will 
rush headlong into wild, reckless, and 
violent proceedings, and for their pro- 
tection, therefore, I welcome the pro- 
vision for the two Chambers, without 
inquiring whether it is right to havea 
high franchise, or whether the interval 
between the first passage of a Bill and the 
time of its ultimate passage is too long 
or anything of that kind. I look at 
it in the broadest possible way. I 
am anxious that the minority of our 
fellow- countrymen should have their 
rights, and liberties, and interests pro- 
tected, and if it could be shown thata 
better plan of protecting minorities in 
Ireland, without violating any material 
or vital principle could be devised by the 
Government, then I would heartily 
approve of even more stringent regula- 
tions in that direction. I would say 
that none of my fellow-countrymen need 
have any fear from the free action of 
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the Legislature of the Irish people. They 
need have no fear of religious persecution. 
They may take it for granted that in that 
Trish Legislature Catholics just as 
earnestly and as bravely as Protestants 
will stand forward in defence of religious 
liberty. Mr. Speaker, an entirely, new 
class of Irish politicians will enter into 
that Legislature. There will be fewer of 
the “excited politician” type so well 
exemplified in his own person by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). Men who are 
now absolutely precluded from public iife 
under present conditions—the commercial 
and professional classes—men engaged 
in various walks of life, but not men of 
independent fortunes, who are unable at 
present to neglect their businesses and 
professions—will come into this new 
House. One of the most extraordinary 
things I think that Ireland has done 
during the past 12 years is that 
it has been able to send to this House 
and to support a band of men who repre- 
sent Nationalist opinion. The great 
majority of Irish Nationalist Members in 
this House are poor men who could not 
afford to come here were it not that their 
fellow-countrymen whom they represent 
are sufficiently in earnest on this question 
to provide them with the means. That 
is something, in my opinion, for both the 
people and the Members to be proud of. 
But, as I said,an entirely different class 
of men will come into this new Parlia- 
ment. The great Nationalist Party will 
be broken up into various groups, and I 
think it is absolutely certain that men of 
more moderate views of all sections will 
come together, and that our countrymen, 
who to-day are apprehensive, will find 
before many years of the working of that 
Parliament that their surest safeguard is 
not to be found in artificial provisions 
forged in this Parliament at Westminster, 
but in the good sense and the patriotism 
of the great majority of their fellow- 
countrymen. For my part, I never have 
believed in the tall talk of Ulster. We 
have had experience of it in the past. In 
my short experience in this House I have 
never known any benefit wrung by our 
labours in this House which the Ulster 
people were not the first to go in and 
take their share of. Yes! the Land Act 
of 1881 was pillage and spoliation, so 
the Members from Ulster told us, but 
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the first men who went into the Land 
Courts to take advantage of the system 
we had wrung from Parliament, were 
the men in Ulster whom we are now 
told will not take advantage of the 
benefits of the Irish Parliament, and 
forsooth will line the ditches behind 
such gallant men as the hon. Member 
for North Armagh. I may be asked, 
as a whole, what have I to say 
about the Bill? Isaid at the commence- 
ment that no man but a fool would ven- 
ture at this stage to express a decided 
opinion. What I desire to say is this : In 
my opinion this Bill, as I understand it, 
is defective in some very grave and im- 
portant matters; that in some other 
matters it is gravely disappointing, and 
that in the financial aspect it is not only 
ungenerous but absolutely unjust, and 
my view is this: that it will be the duty 
of Irishmen—of Irish Nationalists at any 
rate—to endeavour so to mould this Bill 
that it may be a basis of settlement—a 
settlement which if not final in its shape 
and the powers it confers, will, at any rate, 
hold out the hope that the more acute 
phases of Irish mis-government may im- 
mediately disappear, and that the freedom 
and legitimate independence of our nation 
will depend in the future upon no outside 
forces, but upon the steadiness, the 
constancy, and the courage of the Irish 
people themselves. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said it might be that there were Members 
who looked upon that Bill as an ordinary 
item inthe Newcastle programme. That, 
at all events, was not the view which the 
Ulster Unionist Members must take of 
it. For the Province of Ulster this was 
a matter of life or death, and whoever 
discussed that Bill, or whoever opposed 
it, the Ulster Unionist Members would 
fight every line, and would oppose every 
clause of it. In the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) 
the House had been advised not to pay 
too much attention to Ulster Members. 
It was only Members on the other side 
of the House that were to receive 
attention from the Treasury Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said the 
Ulster farmers were more concerned about 
the reduction in their rents than about 
Home Rule. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man was in Ulster at the time of the 
General Election, which was not long 
since, and he did his best with five picked 
Gladstonian candidates—the only five 
who could be found—4n the Province of 
Ulster on the lines he had indicated that 
night, and where were they ? Was there 
one of the five there to tell the tale or 
to give the slightest support to the Bill ? 
Whether the right hon. Gentlemen 
believed the Ulster Unionist Members 
ought to be listened to or not, they meant 
to discuss that Bill in every detail, and 
to resist and oppose it to the best of their 
ability and the utmost of their power. 
The Prime Minister said the previous 
night that Ireland had suffered from 
coercion ever since the year 1832, 
with the exception of two years. He 
begged to say that they from Ulster 
looked upon that Bill as a perpetual 
degradation and coercion of Ulster. 
They were told that Ireland had not 
had the equality of laws that had 
been promised. He wanted to know 
where the inequality existed ? He 
affirmed that Ireland had had more legal 
privileges than either England or Scot- 
land. The land laws in Ireland were 


infinitely better than those in England 


and Scotland. The Church in Ireland 
was disestablished in obedience to Irish 
demands, though it had not been dis- 
established in other parts of the United 
Kingdom ; Ireland had had national 
education for 60 years, which could 
hardly be said of England, and he main- 
tained that if there had been laws for the 
repression of wrong-doing, they were 
only such laws as an Irish Parliament 
itself would have been forced to pass in 
the face of the same dangers. They were 
told by the Prime Minister that there 
was indeed a limited portion of Ireland 
opposed to this Bill, and he stated that 
he could not really make out the difference 
between 85 Members who were hostile 
to his Legislation in the last Parliament 
and 80 Members who were hostile now. 
There was a remarkable difference, and it 
was singular that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not see it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had a majority from the 
Province of Ulster with him in the last 
Parliament ; he has a minority in this. 
That was a thing which the right hon. 
Gentleman failed to see, but whether he 
saw it or not, the fact was the difference 
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between 85 and 80 was pretty much the 
difference between a minority of one in 
Ulster and a majority of five against this 
Bill. They looked upon that Bill as the 
coercion and degradation of Ulster—a 
Province which England settled and 
planted 200 years ago. That Province 
asked for no privileges and no rights, but 
simply asked to be allowed to go about its 
business ina peaceable way, and to have 
the protection of the law in carrying on 
that business. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Ulster might change, and that 
Ulster had changed. He also drew 
attention to a fact he had often 
mentioned in public, that at the close 
of the last century the Irish Pro- 
testants were in the main _ rebels, 
He would like to ask the House of Com- 
mons what was the lesson to be drawn 
from the descendants of these rebels in 
the last century. These descendants of 
the rebels were the staunchest Unionists 
now. The descendants of the United 
Irishmen, the descendants of the Volun- 
teers, their most determined opponents, 
were now staunch to the Union of the 
three countries, and the fact that these 
men were loyal to-day proved the ability 
and the willingness of the Imperial 
Parliament to concede every just demand. 
It was the concession of the just demands 
that had made these descendants of rebels 
the most loyal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister referred to the 
peaceful character of the agitation con- 
ducted by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He thought that was the most remark- 
able of all the remarkable statements of 
the Prime Minister last night. “The 
peaceful character of the agitation con- 
ducted by hon, Gentlemen opposite ;” did 
the right hon. Gentleman forget the 
Land League agitation; those years 
stained with blood? Did he forget the 
last few years of boycotting, of robbery, 
and of crime? And why did the right 
hon. Gentleman come down to this 
House and introduce a Bill of this kind, 
and plead “ the peaceful character of the 
agitation of hon. Gentlemen opposite.” 
The agitation had not been peaceful, and 
it was largely in consequence that the feel- 
ing in Ireland was as much against the 
Home Rulersas against Home Rule. These 
men had gone through the country, and 
crime and robbery had followed their foot- 
steps. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce) was prepared to trust them, he 
had taken good care to clear out of 
Treland with all belonging to him. He 
(Mr. Russell) preferred to trust to the 
evidence of those who had something to 
lose. Now he came to the Bill itself, 
and the very first thing he desired to 
refer to was the proposed protection for 
minorities in the Bill. Last night he 
listened very attentively to the Prime 
Minister. They had some difficulty 
where he was in hearing everything that 
was said. He did not, however, complain 
of that. He had read the speech care- 
fully to-day, and he must say that it 
hardly corresponded with some of the 
things said by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy to-night, and therefore he wanted 
explicit answers to some statements he 
was going to put. First, with regard to 
legislation, that might be ultra vires. 
As he understood the Prime Minister 
last night there was to be an appeal 
against such legislation to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, but as 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
that appeal was only to be upon the 
initiative of the Viceroy or, he thought, 
the Secretary of State. If he was right 
in his conclusions, he wished to point 
out that it differed from the appeal of 
every‘colony. In Canada, for example, 
every person feeling aggrieved by the 
legislation had the right of challenge. 
He would give the right hon. Gentleman 
aninstance. In the year 1878 the Dominion 
Parliament of Canada passed an Act 
of Parliament giving power to localities 
throughout the whole Dominion to pro- 
hibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
within their locality. A large number in 
Canada held that this was the work of 
the Provincial Legislature, and an appeal 
was taken, which came to England for 
decision. But the appeal was taken by 
those who felt themselves aggrieved, 
and not by the Governor General, 
and what he wante! t> know was this, 
if there was only to be an appeal against 
such legislation on the initiative of the 
Viceroy or Secretary of State? If so, 
then he said the appeal would be very 
much shorn of its value. Ifon the other 


hand every person who felt aggrieved 
was to have the right of appeal that was 
not what the Prime Minister said, and 
he wished to know whether the Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy who had spoken was 
right or the Prime Minister. 


*Mr. BRYCE: There is no difficulty 
or obscurity about it at all. Every per- 
son who considers that a Statute en- 
acted by the Irish Legislature is in 
excess of its power is entitled to dispute 
the validity of that Statute, and that 
contention, in whatever Court it was 
raised, would be heard. Ifthe point were 
appealed, the appeal would go to the 
Privy Council, who would adjudicate 
upon it. Therefore, every private in- 
dividual will have absolute security, 
Where an Act has been passed before 
there has been time to take the requisite 
judicial proceedings, and it is thought de- 
sirable to decide upon the constitutionality, 
with a view to the more speedy and 
direct determination of the question, it is 
in the power of the Lord Lieutenant or 
Secretary of State to move Her Majesty 
to refer the question to a Judicial Com- 
mittee. And I may go further, and 
point out there is a provision in the 
clause where the question is dealt with 
saving the right of Her Majesty to refer 
to the Judicial Committee any Petition 
brought before her by any of her sub- 
jects. 


Mr. T. W.RUSSELL said, that made 
the matter perfectly clear, and he was 
glad to have elicited so much. He came 
next to the provision respecting the 
Legislative Council that had been spoken 
of to-night by the hon, Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. Redmond) as a pro- 
tection for the Irish minority. He failed 
to see how it could protect anybody. 
If they took the Bill of 1886 the matter 
was entirely different. There in the 
Second Order they had 103 Members 
and in the Lower Order 204. Now, he 
could understand how, with the Bill of 
1886, there could have been some control, 
because a minority in the Lower Order, 
coupled to a substantial majority in the 
other Order, might have controlled cer- 
tain forms of legislation. With 103 
Members in the Lower House and 48 in 
the Upper House he did not see how it 
could be possible to stop or arrest any 
legislation that was objected to seriously 
by the minority. He could not see how this 
Legislative Council, which might be good 
in itself—he did not object to the principle 
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of a Second Chamber—but it could not 
possibly be a protection to the minority 
in the sense the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of, or in the sense spoken of by 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond). There were clauses, they 
were told, in the Bill dealing with 
religious freedom. There were also 
clauses in the Bill of 1886 deaiing with 
religious freedom, and they were the 
most unsatisfactory clauses imaginable. 
They proposed in the Bill of 1886 to 
prevent the establishment of any religion 
in Ireland. They did that in one clause, 
but they expressly enacted in another 
that the Irish Legislature might endow 
forms of education. If he wished to 
endow religion he could not do it more 
effectively than by means of education. 
He wanted to know especially whether 
it was proposed in the Bill to prevent 
the majority in the Legislature taxing an 
Irish minority for sectarian education. 
They need not tell him that was pota 
danger, because within the last two months 
Archbishop Walsh had done his best, 
behind the back of this House, by a 
resolution of the National Board of Edu- 
cation, to change the whole fundamental 
character of that education, and drive it 
into sectarian lines. They did not want 
it there, and they would not have it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had drawn 
on the American Constitution a good 
deal. It was perfectly clear; it stated 
that Congress should make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
and that was construed to mean educa- 
tion, and the State public school in 
America had remained unsectarian in 
spite of all the efforts of sectarians of 
every kind. Now, he wanted to know, 
having drawn on the American Constitu- 
tion for a good deal in the Bill, would 
they undertake te protect the Irish 
minority from being taxed by this Legis- 
lature to support Roman Catholic educa- 
tion in Ireland ? He thought that was a 
perfectly fair question to ask. He now 
came to the question of the land, and he 
thought it a most extraordinary thing 
that that which was the real and 
principal question in Ireland, the ques- 
tion which dominated everything else 
there, that that question should have 
been treated as a mere postscript to a 
speech. He thought that the most 
extraordinary thing about the introdue- 
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tion of the Bill; three lines in a news- 
paper told them what the Government 
proposed with regard to the Irish Land 
Question. He wished to call to the 
mind of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 


some observations of his own on 
this matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed in this Bill to re- 


serve the Irish Land Question to the 
Imperial Parliament for three years, and 
then, he supposed, the right hon. Gen- 
man would commit it to the Irish Legisla- 
ture. He presumed he was right in 
that. He had no land, and was, there- 
fore, totally unaffected by any proposi- 
tion of the kind ; but what did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean when he stated at 
Chelmsford some years ago that— 

“The late Liberal Government, greatly to 
their honour, passed an Act to prevent Jand- 
lords confiscating the property of the tenant. 
That was a noble exploit. Ido not think we 
shall be able to deal satisfactorily with land 
until we have passed some legislation to pre- 
vent tenanis from confiscating the property of 
their landlords.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Hear, hear! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman said, “ Hear, hear!” but 
there was an hon. Member sitting oppo- 
site whose idea of a fair settlement of 
the Irish Land Question was that every 
Irish landlord should receive a single 
ticket from Dublin to Holyhead, and by 
this Bill the right hon. Gentleman, after 
expressing these views at Chelmsford, 
proposed to leave the Irish Land Ques- 
tion to hon. Gentlemen holdiyg such 
opinions. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean? Now, he would 
take Lord Spencer, who had also made 
some pretty strong statements regardiag 
this question. Lord Spencer, speaking, 
he thought, at Newcastle, said— 

“We all know, everybody knows in this 
room, that there have been many feuds in Ire- 
land, and foremost amongst these is the land 
question. ‘The whole force of Irish agitation 
at one time was against the landlords; that 
animosity was bitter and strong, and I do not 
think it would be just or honest in the British 
Parliament to leave unprotected and uncared 
for the landlerds of Ireland.” 


Seemingly Lord Spencer had got rid of 
his ideas of justice and necessity, for he 
was going to leave the landowners in ~ 
three years totally unprotected, and to 
hand them over to men who had made 
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no secret of their opinions, and who for 
years had carried on an agitation with 
the express and avowed object of ruining 
the landlords. England had planted the 
Irish land system in Ireland, and was re- 
sponsible for it, and it was the meanest 
and shabbiest performance on the part of 
England to say to the landowners, “ You 
have served our purpose in days that are 
gone ; you have been our garrison ; you 
have earned the enmity of the people be- 
cause you have been our garrison ; we 
have, however, done with you, and we 
hand you over to your enemies, aud they 
may do as they like with you three years 
herce.” As to the Judges, he would say 
nothing ; but with regard to the police, 
the hon. Member for North Kerry said 
the other night that in the new and re- 
generated Ireland that was about to be 
created there would be little work for 
the police. He supposed the hon, Mem- 
ber said that on the principle that where 
there is no law there would be no trans- 
gression. A very interesting side light 
had been thrown upon this question by 
what had taken place in Massachusetts. 
In 1885 the Irish captured the city of 
Boston, and placed ar Irish Mayor in 
the Civic Chair. The moment that was 
done, the American citizens appealed to 
the State Legislature, and said, practi- 
cally, “We are not going to trust the 
peace of the city of Boston to an Irish 
Mayor,” and the Legislature passed an 
Act taking the control of the police from 
the Mayor and the Civic Council of 
Boston, and vesting it in three Commis- 
sioners, and that state of things con- 
tinued until the present day. There was 
only one other city in America where the 
Irish ruled, and that was the city of New 
York, and every American citizen was 
ashamed to mention the state of things in 
that city. As to the retention of the Irish 
Members, in May, 1886, the whole of the 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
voted for the Second Reading of a Bill 
which excluded the Irish Members from 
that Chamber, but in July they, with one 
consent, when they found themselves 
before the country, argued for their re- 
tention. What was their policy now ? 
Why, they had none at all. It 
was a case of “As you please. You 
can either have them or not.” And 
yet this was a great Government, and 
this was the great Liberal Party without 
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a policy,; it came down with the most 
important Bill of the Session, and with 
regard to its most important and funda- 
mental part, threw it on the Table and 
said: “ We do not know what you ought 
to do. Make up your minds as you like.” 
He could understand why the Govern- 
ment wished to retain the Irish Members; 
it would be an unconscionably dull place 
without them. But there were some 
things not very plain in the explanation 
of the Bill. According to the explana- 
tion, the Irish Members would be 80 
stroug, and their power would be limited. 
What he wanted to know was this, was 
there to be a redistribution of the Irish 
seats? There must be. There were 
103, and there were to be 80 in the fu- 
ture, but if they brought the Irish Mem- 
bers back 80 strong and reduced them to 
their proper proportion, they would not 
have recognised the English anomaly, and 
they would require to have a redistribu- 
tion Bill for England. Now, were they to 
have three different constituencies in 
Ireland. There were a large number of 
not very intelligent voters in that coun- 
try ; there were 50,000 or 60,000 illite- 
rate voters. They were to have three 
constituencies, one for this Parliament, 
one for the Legislative Council, and one 
for the Irish Assembly. The Irish pea- 
sant would be absolutely bewildered, and 
the result would be that the priest would 
be supreme over all, and would be direc- 
tor of everybody's conscience in the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy said that they 
had a Commission to introduce this Bill. 
He did not think they had. The country 
knew nothing about the Bill, and they 
studiously kept the country from know- 
ing about it. Supposing they had gone 
to the country and told the people the 
absolute truth ? They went with the 
Newcastle programme in their hand ; but 
supposing they had told the people that 
they were going to introduce this Irish 
Home Rule Bill first, what would have 
been the fate of the great Liberal Party ? 
They would have confessed their incom- 
petence to pass one of their measures, 
and did they think the electors were 
such idiots as to place in power a Party 
with a programme which they were 
unable to carry into effect? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge- 
ton, was right when he said that there 
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was absolutely no half-way house 
between Separation and Union. So 
far as the Members for Ulster were con- 
cerned, the people they represented had 
a fixed determination to resist this Bill. 
The Parliament they proposed to create 
would be a Parliament largely under the 
control of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, inispite of anything the hon. Member 
for Waterford might say. The commerce, 
the agriculture, the trade of Ulster were 
fiercely hostile to it. If the Govern- 
ment had proposed to protect the 
minority they could have done it. They 
had drawn upon the American Constitu- 
tion; but supposing they had put in 
their Bill for Ireland that which was in 
the very front of the American Constitu- 
tion—namely, that all property was 
sacred. and contracts inviolable — how 
mary Home Rulers would there have 
been then? He said they could have 
protected the minority in Ireland if they 
had wished to do so. Her Majesty's 


Government were simply initiating a 
squalid war of races, and that which 
James and Tyrconnel failed to do they 
were not likely to accomplish. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 94.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
This is a Bill that has the support of 
every Member from Ireland—the Irish 
Temperance Party, the Irish publicans, 
the Conservative Party, and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). It passed the Second Reading 
in the last Parliament, and got into Com- 
mittee. It is simply a Bill to enable 
Magistrates when new licences are 
granted to presume the extension of an 
old one, I beg to move that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time."—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
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Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 108.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


MOTIONS. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cameron Corbett, Bill to 
amend the Acts relating to Reformatory 
Schools in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Baird, Mr, 
Buchanan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. James Campbell, 
and Mr. Parker Smith, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 202.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Crombie be added 
to the Select Committee on Public 
Petitions.—( Mr. M‘Lagan.) 


FINES IN LIEU OF IMPRISONMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Talbot, Bill to facilitate 
the imposition of Fines in certain cases in lieu 
of Imprisonment, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr, Talbot, Sir John Dorington, and Sir Richard 
Paget. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 203,] 


CORN SALES. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire and report upon the various 
Weights and Measures used for the sale of 
grain throughout the United Kingdom; the 
desirability of selling grain by weight only, or 
by measure and weight, and, in the event of 
either being considered desirable, the extent to 
which either might be enforced ; the desirability 
of the adoption of a uniform weight, either for 
the Uni Kingdom or any part of it; if a 
uniform weight is desirable, the standard to be 
adopted, and whether there should be one 
standard for al! kinds of grain; and, if not, 
what should be the standard for each kind. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of—Mr. Beach, Mr. Everett, Mr. Farquharson, 
Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir John Kinlock, Mr. 
Maguire, Mr, Robert 
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Price, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Sir Mark Stewart, Colonel Waring, 
and Mr, Jasper More. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Jasper More.) 


CLARE INFIRMARY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Maguire, Bill to provide 
for the reconstitution of the Clare Infirmary, 
and for other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
William Redmond, and Mr. Harrington. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 204.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS. 
(SupPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1892-3). 

Supplementary Estimate presented,— 
of the Sums required to be voted for the 
service of the year ending 31st March 
1893, in addition to the Sums provided in 
the Estimates presented in the current 
year [by Command]; Referred to the 
Committee of Supply, and to be printed. 
[No. 58.] 


(Estimates, 1893-4). 
Estimates presented,—for the year 
ending 31st March 1894 [by Command] ; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed. [No. 59.] 


NAVY (H.M.S. HOWE) 

Copy presented,—of Admiralty Minute, 
dated 8th February 1893, relative to the 
proceedings and results of the two Courts 
Martial which have been held consequent 
on the Stranding of H.M.S. Howe at 
Ferrol, November, 1892 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1878. 

Copy presented,—-of a Joint Deter- 
mination of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and of the 
Secretary for Scotland with respect to 
the Glasgow and Carlisle Turnpike Road 
Trust [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 3, 1593), 
Copy presented,—of Declaration be- 
tween Great Britain and Zanzibar re- 
specting the exercise of Judicial Powers 
in Zanzibar [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Return ordered, “ giving the Corre- 
spondence between Shipowners, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Mr. John R. Wigbam, 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, the 
Trinity House, and the Board of Trade, 
which has taken place since the issue of 
the last Return on the subject of Light- 

house Illuminants.”—(Mr. Clancy.) 


FARM PRODUCE (IRELAND) (AVERAGE 
PRICES). 

Return ordered, “showing the com- 
parative average difference in Prices for 
the chief articles of Irish Farm Produce 
at the present time and at a similar date 
in 1887.”"—(Sir Thomas Lea.) 


EAST INDIA(DEATH OF BULWUNT RAO). 

Address for,—“Copy of Correspondence 
relating to the inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the Death of Bulwunt Rao, at 
Ujain, in the Gwalior State.”—/(Mr. 
Seymour Keay.) 


LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN (RE- 
MUNERATION AND STAFF). 

Copies ordered, “of, (1.) Treasury 
Minute, dated 5th December 1892, relat- 
ing to the Remuneration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown ; and (2.), Copy of 
Treasury Minute, dated 12th January 
1893, creating a Permanent Clerical Staff 
for the Law Officers of the Crown.”— 
(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copies presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 62.] 


House adjourned at seven minutes 
past Twelve o'clock. 
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1493 = - Local Authorities 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th February 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : Who- 
ever is in charge of this Bill should, I 
think, postpone the Second Reading until 
a future date of which adequate notice 
ought to be given. It contains very impor- 
tant provisions which require full discus- 
sion. We on this side of the House have no 
desire to retard the progress of the Bill, 
but I may point out that some of its 
proposals are of a very controversial 
character, and, considering the multitude 
and complexity of the interests involved, 
I do not think it would be right to read 
the Bill a second time at this 1 moment, as 
Metropolitan Members should have an 
opportunity of discussing the measure. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (VOTING AND 
QUALIFICATION) BILL.—(No. 6.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*"Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said, that in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill he desired to point 
out that there was no subject which 
caused so much irritation ip rural parishes 
as the present method of electing Poor 
Law Guardians. If the residents in our 
larger towns had not been able, by means 
of their greater numbers, to defeat the 
pernicious system, and if they had been 
subjected to the annoyance and annual 
disappeintment experienced in the rural 
districts, there would long ago have been 
a radical reform of the law in connection 
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with the election of Poor Law Guardians 
and of Local Boards. But it was not alone 
the annoyance and irritation thus suffered 
which had induced the promoters of this 
Bill to bring it in. What they were 
most concerned about was the entire 
absence in rural districts under the pre- 
sent system of any real or effective con- 
trol by the people of the district over the 
election of those who practically 
dominated the last days of a large num- 
ber of men who had all their lives 
worked hard for wages which did not 
allow them to put by anything for their 
old age—and, to the shame of England 
be it said, there were at the present 
moment numbers of such men in every 
parish in the country—men who had 
served their country faithfully and well, 
and yet were stigmatised as paupers, 
deprived of their rights of citizenship, 
and compelled to eke out existence on a 
miserable pittance. If the House would 
permit him, he would remind it of what 
John Ruskin said on that matter. 
Ruskin said— 

“A labourer serves his country with his spade 
just as a man in the middle ranks of life serves 
it with his sword, pen, or lancet ; if the service 
is less, and therefore the wages during health 
less, then the reward when health is broken 
may be less, but not, therefore, less honourable, 
and it ought to be quite as natural and straight- 
forward a matter for a labourer to take his 
pension from his parish, because he has deserved 
well of his parish, as for a man in higher ranks 
to take his pension from his country because he 
has deserved well of his country.” 

He knew that whilst in many rural dis- 
tricts the deserving poor were treated 
with very scant courtesy, there were 
some others in which they were sub- 
jected to almost brttal harshness. On a 
former occasion he referred to cases 
within his own knowledge and consti- 
tuency in proof of the statements he 
made, but he found subsequently that the 
people he had named were subjected to 
much petty tyranny in consequence, and he 
would that day, therefore, content him with 
asking hon. Members on each side of the 
House to recall to their own minds such 
eases as they must be familiar with. 
What they complained of, and what they 
sought to remedy by the Bill, was that no 
matter how harsh a Guardian might be 
there were no powers by which the 
people of the parish might remove 
that man. The interests of the Guar- 
dians were usually directly opposed to 
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the interests of the poor. Such men 
had only to preach the keeping down 
of the rates to be sure of the support of 
owners and large occupiers,and to be able to 
swamp all the other residents of the dis- 
trict. He was speaking, of course, of 
thinly-populated districts where, under 
the present system, the squire and the 

n and three or four farmers were 
able to defeat at least 40 cottagers, even 
if those cottagers dared oppose them in 
open voting. He was aware that 60 years 
ago, when the present system was estab- 
lished, property was the god of legislators. 
He was not advocating, or intending to 
advocate, any attack upon the rights of 
property, yet he ventured to say that he 
would be a bold man who would stand 
up and place the rights of property be- 
fore the right and humanity. He spoke 
on behalf of the poor agricultural 
labourer, whose wages in a_ great 
many districts were so low as to pre- 
clude any hope for the future beyond 
parish relief and the hated, detested 
workhouse. He appealed with confidence 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, for only a 
few days ago they were regretting what 
they were pleased to call the absence of 
any mention in the Speech from the 
Throne of any measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the agricultural 
labourers. As far back as 1878 a Select 
Committee sat to inquire into the method 
of electing Poor Law Guardians. The in- 
quiry was a most exhaustive one, but he 
believed he was correct in saying that 
not one of the recommendations of the 
Committee had yet been carried out. 
The Committee reported that the abuses 
and inconvenience of the voting paper 
system were very grave. It was stated 
in evidence that whereas the voting 
paper system was cheaper geuerally 
than the Ballot system, yet with trien- 
nial elections the Ballot would be cheaper 
than the present voting paper system 
with annual elections. In a _ further 
paragraph the Committee recommended 
that the Guardians should be elected for 
three years, and that they should ail 
retire together. All these suggestions 
they had embodied in the Bill before the 
House. In regard to the franchise, they 
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had followed the precedent set by the 
late Government in their Local Govern- 
ment Act, so that one register might 
suffice for Parliamentary, County Coun- 
cil, Board of Guardians, and Local Board 
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elections in counties, and corresponding 
elections in boroughs. Again, following 
the precedent of the Local Government 
Act, they proposed that occupiers only 
should have votes and each elector should 
have but one vote in the same union. As 
to qualification for candidates, they had 
adopted the Municipal Corporations Act 
as their basis, every elector being quali- 
fied for election. This surely was only 
reasonable, for while a man might be 
elected to this House without any sort of 
qualification whatever, might be elected 
a Town Councillor if a burgess, might 
become a member of a School Board if 
of full age, might be a County Councillor 
if an elector, yet it was at present neces- 
sary for him to be rated at some fixed 
amount before he could qualify as a Poor 
Law Guardian. As women now worked 
with Boards of Guardians with advantage 
to the work of the Boards and great 
benefit to the poor, the Bill proposed te 
make them eligible for election on both 
Boards of Guardians and Local Boards. 
Following out the suggestions of the 
Select Committee, the Bill provided that 
both bodies should be elected for a term 
of three years, and all retire together. 
To prevent unthinking people putting 
the parish to trouble and expense, the 
Bill provided that each nomination should 
be signed by 10 duly-qualified electors. 
Although the Municipal Elections Act, 
1884, was supposed to apply to elections 
of Guardians and Local Boards, it had 
not done so in practice, and was, there- 
fore, embodied in the Bill. The voting 
in all the elections would be taken by 
ballot, and as there were parishes which 
contained only five or six electors — he 
knew of a parish having only one elector 
—it was proposed to group them together, 
or to add them to adjoining parishes. 
One Guardian would be given to not less 
than 50, and not more than 500 electors, 
and between 500 and 1,000 two Guardians, 
and one Guardian for every additional 
500 electors. He might add, he thought 
that in large towns this scale would 
have to be modified. Those were briefly 
the main provisions of the Bill. The 
promoters would be very glad, indeed, to 
accept the assistance of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in perfecting the details ; but 
they intended to stand by its main pro- 
visions, i.¢e., equal voting power, the 
right of every elector to be elected, and 
the vote by Ballot. He might be told 
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the Bill would place the power in these 
districts in the hands of the occupiers. 
It was true that it would do so. It was 
what they intended, for, after all, veil 
as they might, it was the occupier who 
paid the rates. They had no fear tiat 
these people would be extravagant in the 
matter of relief, but they believed they 
would do justice to the poor. He did not 
anticipate that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would offer much if any opposition to the 
Bill on account of its democratic cha- 
racter, seeing that at the General Elec- 
tion they flooded the country with 
thousands upon thousands of leaflets 
claiming that the Conservative Party 
had in rural districts given the control in 
local matters to the representatives of 
the people, and that they had joined 
with the Liberals in securing to the 
labourer in the country his vote. The 
Bill would be hailed with satisfaction by 
residents of our villages, it would be 
accepted as proof that Parliament was 
not suspicious of the peeple to whom it had 
freely given the right of voting, and that 
it deemed it not only impolitic, but un- 
just to nullify those powers by means of 
plural votes at the disposal of the wealthy, 
as was now the case in electing Guardians 
and Local Boards. He thanked the 
House for having listened to him with so 
much patience, and concluded by moving 


the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Logan.) 


*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) remarked, that the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill spoke 
of the harsh administration of the 
Poor Law under the present system, 
but he should have remembered that 
when the law was under a much more re- 
stricted management than it had been in 
recent years, when it was much more 
strongly dominated by the owning classes, 
that relief was much more lavishly ad- 
ministered with most ruinous results in 
various parts of the country. So far 
from it being advantageous to the work- 
ing classes to have easy access to ppor 
relief, it was found to be destructive to 
their interests, and to produce nothing 
but lower wages and almost universal 
pauperism in the districts in which the 
relief was lavishly administered. In a 
parish not very far from where he re- 
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sided the poor rate under the old 
system rose to 28s. in the £1, which pre- 
vented anybody in the district making 
any profit, and the parishioners all be- 
came more or less paupers. That condi- 
tion of things was swept away by the 
wise administration set up in 1832, and 
the House ought to be very careful be- 
fore interfering with the system then 
adopted. He would have thought the 
hon. Member could have discovered much 
better grounds for the Bill in the ex- 
traordinary anomalies that distinguished 
our electoral system. It was absolutely 
necessary that the system ,of electing 
these Local Bodies should be brought 
more in accordance with the system 
which obtained in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and he ventured to suggest to the 
hon. Member who brought in the Bill 
that the Government had promised to 
bring in a measure for the establishment 
of District and Parish Councils, and in 
connection with that the whole subject 
of voting for Local Bodies would neces- 
sarily come up for revision. In these 
circumstances he thought that it was 
inopportune to bring forward such a 
measure as this, which merely dealt with 
the fringe of a great subject, while it was 
quite within the bounds of possibility 
that Boards of Guardians might be 
abolished altogether, or cease to exist as 
such, to reappear in another name, 
before this Bill could become law. 
They knew that the late President of the 
Local Government Board contemplated 
the substitution of District Councils for 
Local Boards, and the establishment of a 
new system of voting. The House 
would, to some extent, be wasting its 
time in threshing out a question whieh 
would be raised later on in a Govern- 
ment Bill. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced this Bill had spoken of the 
necessity for assimilating the vote for 
Local Bodies with that which existed for 
Parliamentary purposes, but iu his 
opinion there was no such absolute 
necessity, because there was a great dif- 
ference between local administration and 
Parliamentary government. In the case 
of local administration, care must be 
taken that those who contributed the 
largest share to the rates should have, at 
all events, some control over the expen- 
diture ; otherwise it might be possible 
for the expenditure to be managed in 
utter disregard of the well-being of the 
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property of the district by which the bulk 
of the rates was paid. Therefore, he 
held that in any scheme of readjustment 
care should be taken to ensure that the 
Board was properly representative of 
all classes, for it was only right and 
just that those who contributed : the 
money should have a voice in its adminis- 
tration. He would willingly admit to the 
Boards the representatives ofthe labouring 
classes, for experience had shown him 
that where all classes had reasonable 
access to the Council Chamber, a good 
effect was produced. He did not believe 
that the labouring classes were unreason- 
able in their desires. Even in such 
matters as the extension of outdoor relief 
they might be right from their own point of 
view ; but when they met in the Council 
the representatives of the other side they 
might be convinced by arguments fairly 
put before them that the rules generally 
laid down for the restriction of outdoor 
relief were founded really in their own 
interest and not in the interest of the 
wealthier classes. He regarded with 


some anxiety—and no doubt the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board also 
did so—any prospect of altering our Poor 


Law administration in the way of allow- 
ing unrestricted outdoor relief. The re- 
sult of such a change would be most un- 
fortunate not only to the country, but to 
the poor who would be affected by it. 
Might he suggest the lines upon which, he 
thought, a safe reform of the voting power 
should proceed ? He would suggest that 
plural voting should be done away with 
in all cases, that ex officio members 
should be done away with, and that 
instead of these securities, or safeguards, 
there should be a distinct owner's repre- 
sentation, coupled with a division of the 
rates between the owners and the occu- 
piers. In that way they would ensure 
access for both sides to the Council 
Board. These were the lines upon which 
he would like to see reform of the voting 
power proceed. The present plan of 
having different systems for the elections 
of members to County Councils, Local 
Boards, Boards of (Guardians, School 
Boards, and Vestries showed an 
anomalous state of things which required 
readjustment, but he hoped there would 
not be a protracted discussion on the 
measure before the House, because he 
held that these things could only be satis- 
factorily dealt with in a Government Bill. 


Sir J. Dorington 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. J. BENNETT (Lincolnshire 
Gainsborough), speaking as one who 
had had considerable experience in 
agricultural districts, thought- the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill might 
well be satisfied with the contribution 
made to the Debate by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Tewkesbury Divi- 
sion. The measure could not have found 
a better supporter, and it was a happy 
circumstance that any opportunity had 
been found—in the break in the Debate 
on the Bill for giving better Government 
to Ireland—to bring forward the question 
of giving greater facilities for self- 
government in English rural districts. 
The hon. Baronet had suggested that the 
dealing with this question should be left 
in the hands of the Government, but he 
failed to see why they should hinder the 
great work to which the Government 
were pledged in order to get it to deal 
with this question when they had a 
chance of pushing it forward themselves. 
Anything which had a tendency to place 
in the hands of the people greater 
facilities for local self-government would 
be hailed thankfully by all of them. 
After all, all they asked for in this Bill 
was what was granted to people in 
corrupt boroughs 58 years ago. It 
seemed to him that the Liberals of that 
day were grand men and went for grand 
measures. There was that noble 
measure, the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
then they had the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835, which was the very 
charter of local self-Government. The 
Bill now before the House simply asked 
that the election of members to Boards 
of Guardians and Boards of Health 
should be placed on the same satisfactory 
foundation as that for Municipal Corpora- 
tions ; it asked that they should concede 
to the inhabitants of rural districts the 
privileges conferred upon those in urban 
districts 58 years ago, and surely such a 
proposal as that could not be described as 
revclutionary. Surely it could not be 
maintained that this measure was asking 
anything more than had been found 
successful, safe, profitable, and advan- 
tageous in the boroughs. Why, then, 
should they delay extending it to the 
villages ? 
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*Mn. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, that he believed it was a 
custom which had almost grown into 
law fora new Men.ber to appeal to the 
indulgence of the House, and he had to 
make aclaim to that indulgence—a claim 
fendefed the more necessary by the fact 
that he had had no time sinee his atten- 
tion had been drawn to the Bill to pre- 
pare anything which in a House contain- 
ing orators like those whom he saw 
around him might be called a speech. 
But he was anxious, representing as he 
did a rural constituency, to make a few 
observations on the measure before the 
House, for he knew that strong opinions 
were entertained in the country in re- 
gard to it. When he looked at the 
measure he found it had a title with a 
Very tieuttal tint. It was called the 
“Local Authorities (Voting and Qualifi- 
cation) Bill”; but its real and full 
name ought rather to be, “ A Bill to de- 
prive those who pay the bulk of the 
rates of all power over their expendi- 
ture.” Such a measure as this ought 
not to be brought in by private Members, 
but by the Government of the day. 
When he looked at the back of the Bill 
he found upon it the names of hon. 
Members who were not connected— 
largely, at any rate—with the ownership 
or occupation of the land. In bringing 
in the Bill they were, so to speak, taking 
the bread out of the mouth of the 
Government they were returned to sup- 
port, and he hoped before the Debate 
concluded that some Member on the 
Treasury Bench would get up and re- 
buke hon. Members for bringing forward 
this Bill in the face of the allusion in 
the Queen’s Speech to the proposals 
which were to be made for Local 
Government reform, including the 
creation of Parish Councils. Those who 
brought forward the present Bill 
appeared hardly satisfied with it, and 
they seemed to hail with pleasure some of 
the suggestions of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tewkesbury. Did not this 
appear to be a case for compromise ; 
would it not be better for the hon. Baronet 
and the hon. Member for the Harborough 
Division to put their heads iogether and 
bring in a better Bill—one on which 
both Parties could agree? But he 


would deal with the Bill itself. It 
would effect a revolution in the manage- 
ment of affairs relating to rural districts. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading laid great stress on the 
fact that this measure would deal with 
rural districts, and declared that in the 
towns and in populous places they had 
already succeeded in avoiding the dis- 
agreeable consequences of the present 
state of things, while the poor rural dis- 
tricts were left suffering. But what was 
the state of things which hon. Gentlemen 
proposed to revolutionise ? The hon. 
Member for the Gainsborough Division 
said the Parliament of 1832 consisted of 
grand men who brought in grand measures. 
But he would like to point out that one 
of the grand measures passed by that 
Parliament in 1834 was now to be 
practically revoked -by the present Bill. 
He thanked the hon. Member for teach- 
ing him the words “ They were grand 
men in 1834, and brought in grand 
measures.” Why, those “grand 
measures,” they were now ‘told, were 
anomalous, leading to injustice and 
brutal harshness in their enforcement. 


How was the House which passed this 


“grand measure” in 1834 constituted ? 
The Conservatives were in a very small 
minority ; the Radicals had it all their 
own way, and therefore it was the 
Radical Party who, in 1834, established 
plural voting, vote by proxy, and ex 
offices Guardians; and it was hon. 
Members of the same Party who now 
proposed to do away with those pro- 
visions. What he contended was, that 
if all the safeguards that those who paid 
the rates should assist in spending them 
were to be swept away, if the decree of 
separation pronounced between taxation 
and representation was to be made 
absolute, it ought to be done by the 
Government of the day. He did not 
+ know how far it was permissible in that 
House to draw illustrations from the 
Sacred Scriptures, but it seemed to him 
that the landed interest was in the position 
of the two Midianite Princes, Zebah and 
Zalmunnah, who implored Gideon to slay 
them himself, and not entrust the matter 
to others. There was no hurry for passing 
this Bill, as an election could not take 
place under its provisions until a year 
hence, and therefore it would be much 
better to wait, and allow the Government 
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to deal with the whole question, rather 
than seek to reform rural administration 
piecemeal. Now, what were the 
grievances of which hon. Members 
opposite were demanding the immediate 
removal? The first was the power of 
magistrates to sit as ex officio Poor Law 
Guardians. Was there anything cruel in 
that ? He had _ had_ considerable 
experience of Boards of Guardians ; he 
knew that the ex officio members were 
always welcome at their meetings and 
not infrequently a magistrate acted as 
chairman with the hearty concurrence of 
his colleagues. It might be that magis- 
trates would not be prepared to come 
forward to be beaten at the election by 
some cheap-Jack—some man of straw 
who was bidding for popularity and 
making lavish promises to spend rates to 
which he contributed an infinitesimal sum. 
Was a country gentleman to live in an 
atmosphere of perpetual election, to con- 
test for seats on County Councils, District 
Councils, Parish Councils, Boards of Guar- 
dians, Highway Boards, and many more 
Bodies to be established when the full 
scheme of radical harmony in our villages 
was in working order? He knew that 
these changes were pleaded for on the 
ground of symmetry, but how many 
monstrous inequalities had been raised 
en that ground ? The hon. Member who 
brought in the Bill quoted Ruskin. He 
would quote an equally high authority— 
John Stuart Mill, who said— 

“In the peculiar constitution of English 


society, I have no doubt of the beneficial effect 
of this provision for ex-officio Guardians.” 


Take, next, the plural vote, and he would 
ask—Was the maintenance of the plural 
vote so shocking to this love of sym- 
metry of which he had spoken, so great 


an eyesore to the advocates of a dead- 
level-throughout Society, that they could 


not bear with it even for a short time 1 


longer, until the present Government 
were able to deal with the matter? The 
plural vote was created by a very Radical 
Parliament in 1834, and it had lived for 
the last 50 years through many Radical 
majorities in this House. It would ap- 
pear that some Members of the Party 
opposite were not only breaking away 
from their present leaders, but were tut- 
ting away all connection with the old 
leaders of the Radical Party ; for John 


Mr, J. G. Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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Stuart Mill, speaking of local govern 
ment, said— 

“There are the same strong reasons for plu- 

rality of votes as in the case of the Naticnai 
Parliament, and there is not so decisive an 
objection in the inferior as in the higher body 
to making the plural voting depend on a mere 
money qualification ; for the honest and frugal 
dispensation of money form so much larger a 
part of the business of the local—than of the 
national Body that there is more justice as 
well! as policy in allowing a greater proportional 
influence to those who have a money interest at 
stake.” 
He turned now to the second objection 
to the present state of things—the system 
of voting papers. It had always 
been considered that more men and 
women voted when the poll came to 
them than would vote if they had to go 
to the poll. The Select Committee in 
1878 on the election of Poor Law 
Guardians came to a decision absolutely 
adverse to the views of those who 
brought in this Bill, so far as the system 
of voting papers was concerned. In the 
Report he found these words— 

“ Your Committee have, therefore, after care- 
fully weighing the different bearings of the 
question, come to the conclusion that it is not 
advisable to extend the system of election by 


Ballot to the election of the Local Authorities 
included in this inquiry.” 


And though they said the present system 
required amendment, they reported 
altogether against the substitution of the 
Ballot for the system of voting by papers. 
They gaye the following reasons: The 
inconvenietice to the voter of personal 
attendance at the polling booth, the 
increased expense on the rates and on 
the candidate on account of the necessity 
of providing against persOnation, and the 
probability of the elections being regarded 
as political. He was not at all sure that 
hon. Members opposite would be sorry to 
see in rural places local questions fought 
upon political grounds, but he and his 
friends were not at all in favour of thé 
extension of political considerations to 
their local affairs, The next objection 
to the present system was the system of 
voting by proxy. The creation of the 
power of voting hy proxy showed plainly 
enough that there must be a large number 
of owners of property who did not live 
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in the areas over which the Boards of 
Guardians were elected, and _ there- 
fore this Bill was a gigantic dis- 
franchising Bill, If there were few of 
such owners who availed themselves of 
the right, was it worth while to inflict a 
maximum of injustice on them with a 
view of gaining a minimum advantage in 
favour of symmetry ? In 1878 the Com- 
mittee reported in favour of the vote by 
proxy. This Bill was introduced by a 
syndicate of Radical Members who sat 
for agricultural constituencies, and he 
had no doubt it was brought in for the 
purpose of endeavouring to prove to the 
agricultural labourer that Codlin was 
their friend and not Short. He, as an 
agricultural Member, considered it his 
duty to oppose entirely any proposal 
which was likely to tend to the inerease 
of the rates. Then, again, he objected 
entirely to this Bill, because it introduced 
fresh confusion into the areas of local 
government. It was a reasonable scheme 
that there should be one Elective Body in 
each locality for all local business instead 
of the present system, and it was one 
worth waiting for if they could get it in 
A locality might pos- 


its completeness. 
sibly be abie to provide one Board of 
competent men for dealing with all these 
matters, but it could not be expected to 


provide five or six. As to the extension 
of local self-government, whatever dis- 
trict was chosen, they might depend on it 
it would not be the Poor Law Union. 
It was absolutely impossible to adopt 
the Poor Law Unions as their unit for 
District Councils, beeause there was such 
a difference of size, and nearly one-third 
of these Unions cut the boundaries of 
the counties. Could not the hon, Gentle- 
men opposite wait till the Government 
which they supported fulfilled their 
pledges? What were they afraid of ? 
Was it the memory of broken pledges in 
the past, or was it the shadow of an 
impending Dissolution ? All Parties might 
agree that this was not a matter which 
ought to be attended to by a private 
Member; and being a matter which 
tended in the direction of increasing the 
burdens upon the already suffering agri- 
cultural interest, and a matter which the 
Government were pledged up to the hilt 
to deal with, he thought it was not at all 
desirable to give this Bill a Second 
Reading. 
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*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, the Bill which was 
before the House was one which claimed 
the attention of all interested in the rural 
constituencies ; and representing as he 
did a large rural constituency, he rose to 
give this Bill his full and outspoken sup- 
port. They had heard from the opposite 
side of the House two speeches in answer 
to that of his hon. Friend who intro- 
duced this measure. They had been 
speeches which, while they had differed 
in some very important particulars, had 
been fully in accord in one. They said 
that those who represent agricultural 
constituencies on his side of the House, 
and Liberals generally, had been wasting 
the time of the House by introducing 
this measure. Well, he would remind 
hon. Members of the speeches they heard 
from them only last week. The newly- 
elected Member for Liverpool, speaking 
on this day week, said— 

“There were many hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House who had been re- 
turned to Parliament on an agricultural plat- 
form, and who during the General Election 
never tired of telling the country electors what 
they would do for them if returned. In that 
Debate, however, they remained silent, and 
showed no eagerness to redeem their promises.” 


They did not speak for the purpose of 
delaying legislation ; they preferred to 
speak when they could speak in support 
of legislation to allay grievances. Any- 
oue who knew the rural districts of this 
country must know that there were at 
the present time a large number of griev- 
ances, be they well or ill-founded. 
They who represented agricultural divi- 
sions upon the Liberal side, and who 
have promised—or, at any rate, had mede 
proposals and promised—to do their best 
to carry them out, now, as they believed, 
had an opportunity of allaying some of 
these grievances. The present system 
of elcetion to their Boards of Guardians 
was extremely unsatisfactory ; and he 
was pleased to hear that one of their 
opponents — the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Gioucestershire — had 
the courage to state that he was 
agaiust the system of plurality voting. 
But how was that met? They. heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Thanet Division the 
ery of “Oh, no!” Well, they said “ Oh, 
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yes,” and he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman why they said “Oh, yes.” 
They believed that plurality of voting 
was unfair to the people atlarge. They 
believed it to be a form of class legisla- 
tion. What was the present system ? 
It was that a man who owned a village 
was allowed to have as many as six 
votes, whereas the poor man in the 
village had only one vote. He said that 
the poor man had just as much interest 
in the good government of his parish as 
the wealthy man. He went further, and 
said that he was even more greatly 
interested. To him matters of sanitation 
were of far more importance than to the 
rich man. The squire—and they did 
not blame him for it—took care to see 
that his house was put in proper order. 
He was able to get a doctor, whereas the 
poor man was dependent upon the doctor 
chosen by the Board of Guardians. Then, 
again, with regard to the water. The 
squire had good water in his house, and 
he must say that in many cases he was 
charitable enough to see that his poorer 
neighbours had good water too. But 
they did not want them to depend on 
charity. They wanted the people to 
have a large voice in the government of 
their parishes. Therefore, they said it 
was still more to the interest of the poor 
man than of the rich to have a full voice 
in the administration, and that there 
should be equality of voting for the 
Boards of Guardians. Then there was 
the matter of poor relief. Although they 
heard many pleas from the squires to-day 
they did not hear that it was necessary 
for them to go to the workhouse for 
relief. They heard that they would have 
to reduce their studs, but they did not 
hear of their having to go to the work- 
house. They said, therefore, that it was 
more a question for the poor man than 
for the rich as to how the Poor Law 
should be administered. So much for 
the electors. Now he turned to the 
elected. In their opinion the money 
qualification which now existed was 
unfair to the poorer classes of this 
country. They owed a debt of gratitude 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
He had done something to show that he 
was in favour of Liberal administration. 
Before he turned his attention to this 
matter there was a money qualification 


Mr, H, C. F. Luttrell 
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ranging, he believed, from £40 to about 
£10. In general it was about £25. Now 
he had reduced that to £6, and he did not 
hesitate to say that there were a large 
number of Members on this side of the 
House who would like to see the 
money qualification abolished altogether. 
He would appeal to them if in these days 
it was right to have money qualifications, 
and if they held it was, he would say 
then why not have a proportional money 
qualification; why give the wealthy 
classes an undue advantage over the 
poorer classes by having this money 
qualification ? His own opinion was that 
the poor man had as great a stake— 
even a greater stake—in the country than 
the wealthy man, and he believed he would 
be just.as much against any undue and 
wanton expenditure of the rates as would 
be any wealthy man; therefore, he said 
that that argument might be entirely put 
on one side. Let them look at this 
from a higher standpoint—of justice to 
the people, and if they did that he 
thought they would see they would be 
wise in widening the field from which 
they chose those who were to be the 
governors of the country. They wanted 
to choose their representatives not from 
one class, but from all classes of the 
people. Then there was another im- 
portant provision in the Bill introduced 
by his hon. Friend—namely, that no 
one should he allowed to act unless he 
was chosen by the people to act. At 
the present time, they allow their 
Justices of the Peace to take part in 
the proceedings of the Boards of 
Guardians simply because they were 
Justices of the Peace. He hoped it 
would not be thought he was antago- 
nistic to the Justices of the Peace. He 
might claim to be a benefactor, as he 
hoped to bring in a Bill called the 
Justices of the Peace Bill which was for 
the better government of the Justices of 
the Peace ; therefore, he was rather their 
guardian, friend, and protector than their 
enemy. But he did not believe they 
should be allowed to go out of their 
Courts to the meetings of these Guardians 
and there thwart the opinions of the re- 
presentatives of the people ; therefore, 
he was glad to see this particular pro- 
vision in the Bill. But the Member who 


last spoke, the hon. Member for Yorkshire, 
said it was not a hardship there should 
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be these Justices of the Peace on our 
Boards of Guardians. He held it to be 
a very great hardship, and he said these 
men, when they were sitting on our 
Boards of Guardians, were nothing more 
nor less than legal trespassers, and he 
believed that had they a system of 
election extending to them it would be 
the better for all concerned. [* Oh, 
oh!”] The hon. Member opposite 
evidently did not like the elections and 
had talked about the atmosphere of 
elections. Those on that (the Liberal) 
side of the House did like the atmo- 
sphere of elections. He did not, however, 
wonder at hon. Gentlemen opposite 
objecting ; they preferred the climate 
of selection to the atmosphere of election. 
He believed these Justices of the Peace 
would be in a far stronger position if 
they were able to enter on Boards of 
Guardians as chosen representatives. 
They would not then come in with lame 
and halting step knowing they had no 
right to be there; they would then come in, 
in much the same way in which Members 
entered this House, though he would 
not say with the rapidity with which 
they entered it the day before yesterday, 
and they would be in a far more secure 
position than they were in now. It 
was because he believed this measure to 
have in it the essential characteristics of 
liberty for the people ; it was because he 
believed it conferred a further extension 
of representative government, that he 
gave it his candid and outspoken sup- 
port. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.)said, he 
thought that all must agree the present 
system of conducting the elections was not 
satisfactory, and he thought that most, if 
not all, hon. Members on that side of the 
House would agree to the proposition that 
the time might arrive, and was arriving, 
when something should be done to change 
the present clumsy and awkward system 
of electing Guardians, but whether the 
principles in this Bill were what they 
should desire was another matter. He 
had had something to do with the elee- 
tion of Guardians in the district in which 
he lived, and he agreed that the system of 
filling up papers and collecting them from 
house to house, and the manipulation it 
led to, was most undesirable, and he, for 
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one, would strongly support a better sys- 
tem. This Bill, as he understood it, was 
not applied solely to country districts, 
but to all elections, and, from that stand- 
point, for London it would be very im- 
portant. The election of Guerdians for 
London was at present most unsatisfac- 
tory, quite as unsatisfactory as it could be 
in the country, but there were several 
points in this Bill which seemed to him 
to be very objectionable. He did not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken concerning what he called 
“the legal trespassers,” the magistrates ; 
he could not see why men in that position 
should not enter the Board of Guasdians 
with as much right even as the elected 
Guardians, and he had known cases in 
which the presence of the magistrates as 
ex officio Guardians had been very bene- 
ficial in the discussions upon the various 
subjects from time to time considered by 
Boards of Guardians. He thought it 
would be unfortunate to do away with 
the presence of magistrates on the Board 
altogether. But the mode of election for 
Boards of Guardians was one which he 
did not approve of, and he thought there 
was something to be said against the 
plural voting. Some might agree that 
the present mode was rather out of date, 
but the system, as given in Sub-section 2 
of Clause 2, he thought would lead to the 
“caucus” system of election, which he 
should strongly object to. The system 
was that everybody should only give one 
vote for each of the number of candidates 
to be elected. He thought that that was 
very likely to lead to a “ ticket” system 
of election, which he thought would be 
very dangerous and unsatisfactory to the 
body of candidates ; therefore he thought 
some. protection should be afforded by 
which the minority vote would be secured.. 
He could understand how by manipula- 
tion a certain “ ticket ” would be success- 
ful, and, therefore, it would be an entirely 
Party vote, it would be a Board of 
Guardians elected for some specific Party 
purpose, which would result in a very 
great evil. He thought a system should 
be adopted by which the minority vote 
could secure representation. Another 
point he objected to was the election for 
three years of the whole Board. It 
seemed to him that that would break the 
continuance of the Board, and was open 
to very great objection, and that instead 
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of that a third should go out every year, 
so as to keep up the continuity of the 
Board of Guardians, and not break it, as 
they did inthis House. But he only rose 
to say he should not oppose the Second 
Reading of the measure, inasmuch as he 
thought the time had come to modify their 
mode of election. He reserved his right 
to modify many of the provisions if the 
Bill ever got into Committee. 


*Mr. F..S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Thirsk and Malton (Mr. J. G. 
Lawson) met the Bill with a non- 
possumus, but the hon. Member who 
spoke after him, and who was not new 
to the House, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Gloucestershire, who also 
was not new to the House, seemed to 
think it was not possible to act in the 
manner the hon. Member for Yorkshire 
proposed, but that a compromise was 
desirable. The hon. Member who spoke 
last but one on the opposite side of 
the House offered two objections to 
the Bill. First, he said the Bill in- 
cluded a subject that was going to 
be dealt with by the Government them- 
selves at a later period of the Session. No 
doubt that was to a considerable extent 
the case; but he could not help thinking 
that taking a vote on this question so 
far from hampering the Government 
would strengthen their hands, especially 
if the House of Commons, coming fresh 
from the constituencies, should as _ its 
first act support a Bill brought forward 
by a private Member, and record their 
vote in favour of the important principles 
involved in the measure. With regard 
to the second objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and that of the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley), he wished to 
make one or two observations. There 
were three important principles involved 
in this Bill which were included in the 
Resolution brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) in connection with the 
Local Government (Electors) Bill in 1888. 
The first was as to the qualification of the 
Guardians themselves. That, in part, 
had been met by the very bold and bene- 
ficent action taken by the President of 
the Local Government Board a few 
weeks ago, and he trusted it might be 
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extended still further. In regard to this 
point, a question asked by one of the hon. 
Members for Brighton might be noted, 
The hon. Member for Brighton asked the 
right hon. Gentleman what protests had 
been received from Boards of Guardians 
with regard to the reduction of the 
qualification to the uniform qualification 
of £5? and the right hon..-Gentleman 
answered that out of nearly 660 Boards 
of Guardians only 80 or 85 had entered 
their protest against the reduction of the 
qualification; and in view of the com- 
mencement of agitation with regard 
to the subject, and in view of the fact 
that in some instances considerable pres- 
sure was employed, he did not think that 
protest of 80 or 85 amounted to much. 
On the next point, with regard to the 
voting papers, in view of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1878, 
and that this subject had formed matter 
for consideration on two subsequent oc- 
casions, and in view of the opinion ex- 
pressed on the opposite side of the 
House, it seemed to him there could not 
be any serious difficulty regarding the 
abolition of the system of voting papers, 
a system that was cumbrous and often 
led to the loss of votes, and sometimes 
also to the addition of votes. But what 
were they to substitute for the present 
system? The present Bill proposed the 
substitution of the Ballot, which meant 
the affording of some amount of security 
and freedom which electors did not now 
possess in regard to parochial matters, 
and on that he thought there clearly 
could not be any considerable amount 
of difference of opinion. On _ the 
subject of plural voting there was 
most difference of opinion, as was pointed 
out by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Devonshire (Mr. Luttrell) in his very 
able speech. The proposal on that 
subject by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Gloucestershire (Sir J. Dorington) 
was met by that emphatic “ No” that 
came from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Thanet (Mr. James 
Lowther), who clearly showed a differ- 
ence of opinion upon that point. What 
he wished to point out was this: 
that in the present Bill the three great 
principles for which they had contended 
in the past were all three embodied in 
the Bill. They had the abolition of the 
property qualification ; the abolition of 
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the system of plural voting, and sub- 
stitution for it of the system under which 
every man should have one vote, and 
only one; and, thirdly, they had the 
seeurity of the Ballot. In addition to 
the abolition of the property qualification 
there was involved the abolition of the 
ex officio system, on the working of 
which he must ask leave to differ from 
some of the opinions that had been 
expressed on the other side of the House. 
He did not wish to say that every detail 
of this Bill was not open to re-considera- 
tion on the Committee stage. In a mea- 
sure of this kind there were questions of 
areas and other matters that required 
careful consideration; and, also, he did 
not altogether agree with the limitation 
of the scope of the measure to Boards 
of Guardians and Local Boards of 
Health. He would have preferred, as 


in Bills Nos. 2 and 3, dealing with the 
same subject, that in regard to the scope 
and area of the Bill that it should have 
included all Local Authorities of what- 
ever kind, whether they were Improve- 
ment Commissioners or Parish Vestries. 
He trusted that every hon. Gentleman 


on that side’ of the House would give 
an uphesitating support to the principle 
of the measure; and if they might judge 
from some utterances that had. fallen 
from hon, Gentlemen opposite, it was 
quite possible that not only the hon. 
Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) but some others might abstain 
from voting against the measure. 


*Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.) said 
that, like his hon. Friend below him, he 
thought that some reform was required. 
He was an ex officio Guardian, but he 
was quite prepared to give up his right 
to that position. He was in favour of 
the election of Guardians for three years. 
He had the honour to serve on a Com- 
mittee which considered that subject 
some years ago, and which he believed 
unanimously recommended that change 
in the law. He would not oppose 
the Second Reading of the Bill, but 
would reserve his right to modify the 
Bill in some of its provisions. 


*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8S.) 
said that, speaking as a landlord himself, 
he was not at all frightened at this Bill, 
and he rose to say that he gave it his most 
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hearty support. The hon. Member for 
Thirsk and Malton (Mr. J. G. Lawson) 
seemed to think the Bill would cause a 
revolution in Local districts, and went 
on to say that the abolition of the ex 
officio members would deprive the Boards 
of Guardians of the landlords and 
squires. He seemed to think it would be 
the case in rural districts that they would 
have gentlemen, whom he described as 
“cheap Jacks” and “ carpet-baggers,” 
coming down and ousting the squire at 
these local elections. He (Mr. Strachey) 
did not think that was at all likely to 
happen. If such persons stood against 
the landlord and squire he thought that 
the landlord or squire would not suffer 
any more than he did when at the last 
General Election he himself had to with- 
stand the attacks of one of those persons 
whom the hon. Gentleman opposite de- 
scribed as “ cheap Jack” or “ carpet- 
bagger.” They were told that in- 
creased rates would be the result of 
the passing of this measure. That 
he thought was a libel upon the work- 
ing-classes, because his experience of 
working-men had been quite to the 
contrary ; that when they had any- 
thing to do with making the rates they 
had been the very men who went in for 
economy, and very naturally, because 
any, even a small, increase in the rates 
was keenly felt by them. He had 
generally found that the men sitting 
upon Boards of Guardians who were the 
most ready to vote for large increases of 
expenditure were the large ratepayers, 
and especially the ex officio Guardians. 
He said this from his own knowledge, 
because he sat as an ex officio member, 
and though he did not approve of all 
that had been said by the hon. Member 
for Devon (Mr. Luttrell), he thought at 
the same time they should get rid of 
the ex officioelement. If this were done, 
the squires would still be returned as 
members, but by the free choice of their 
own parishes. Then they were told 
it was most objectionable to alter the 
franchise; in fact, the arguments put 
forward by the hon. Member for Thirsk 
were the same as were used by his Party 
before 1885, when it was said the country 
would be ruined because it was proposed 
to give votes to the agricultural labourer ; 
it was exactly the same kind of argu- 
ment, and no doubt the same principle 
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that actuated them then actuated them 
now—the distrust of the people. For- 
tunately they had been able to pass that 
Act giving the agricultural labourer the 
right to send Members to this House, 
and there was no doubt they would have 
an opportunity of extending the right to 
the agricultural Jabourer of representa- 
tion in his local Parliament, whether it 
was District Boards, Parish Councils, or, 
as now, County Councils. He heartily 
approved of the general principle of the 
Bill, and should give it his support, 
though he was a landlord and a squire. 
Baron FERDINAND pe ROTH- 
SCHILD (Bucks, Aylesbury) said, that 
for some time he had taken a part in the 
administration of county affairs, and he 
thought there was no doubt that during 
the last six years it had been abundantly 
proved, at the time of the General 
Election and upon other occasions, 
that the education of the agricultural 
labourer had so much improved that it 
was, he might say, absolutely necessary 
that he should have an opportunity of 


He, 


taking part in local administration. 
for one, was in accord with the hon. 


Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley ) in his objection tothe plurality of 
votes and in his opinion that some 
alteration should be made in the system 
in respect to the election upon Boards of 
Guardians. But he had an objection to 
the Bill upon two grounds : In the first 
instance, it had been said by an hon. 
Member that this Private Bill ought to 
form part of the Government Bill which 
they were to have from the President of 
the Local Government Board. Con- 
sidering that the Government had 
promised them the creation of Parish 
Councils in the present Parliament, he 
thought they ought to wait until then 
in order to see the scope of the Govern- 
ment proposal, and whether it would in- 
clude the principle contained in the Bill of 
the hon. Member which was now before 
the House. His second objection to the 
Biil was this : Supposing, after all, that 
the Government Bill for the creation of 
District or Parish Councils should not be- 
come law during this Parliament and the 
Bill of the hon. Member should become 
law, they would see the manipulation and 
alteration of the present Local Govern- 
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ment of the country in a half instead of a 
whole measure ; they would see these 
Boards re-constituted and re-modelled, and 
they would see them composed mostly, if 
not entirely, of men who would have the 
representation without bearing the taxa- 
tion of the country. They would be 
occupied with altering as much as they 
possibly could the present system of 
workhouses. He was quite sure that 
every hon. Member who represented 
agricultural constituencies must have seen 
during the last General Election that if 
there was one thing in this country on 
which the agricultural labourer had set 
his heart, it was an entire re-modelling of 
the present workhouses. He would not 
go into the details of that system, as it 
would not be in Order, but he thought it 
would be a great mistake to enable these 
men who had repudiated this system to 
be allowed to share in the administration 
of a system to which they entirely 
objected. He did not wish to oppose the 
Bill so far as to vote against it, but he 
hoped it would be withdrawn pending the 
introduction of a Government measure. 


*Mr. T. C. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
said, the reason given by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down why they 
should postpone this Bill was that they 
should wait for the Government Bill 
dealing with Parish Councils. They had 
also heard this argument from one or two 
gentlemen on the other side of the House ; 
but would there be any assurance given 
them that if that were done, and if the 
Parish Councils Bill were introduced, 
there would be no obstruction of its pro- 
gress? If there were an assurance on 
that point they might put this Bill aside 
and come at once to the more complete 
Bill; but there were already ample signs 
that neither the great Conservative Party 
nor that Party which was so anxious for 
the good of the labouring classes, and par- 
ticularly of the agricultural labourers, 
and workers—a Party whose leader had 
only come in to hear the fag-end of 
this Debate — would aid them very 
considerably. The Member for the 
Bordesley Division (Mr. J. Collings) had 
been twitting them on their failure to 
bring in measures of relief for the 
labourers ; but they had a Bill before 
them now which they had pledged them- 
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selves to introduce, and which they would 
try to pass into law. All sorts of objec- 
tions had arisen on the details of the Bill. 
He did not think gentlemen opposite had 
advanced one real objection to the abolition 
of plural voting. If Tory democracy— 
or democracy in any sense—had a mean- 
ing, it was that the labourer should 
govern in his own district, and he trusted 
Members on the Liberal Benches would 
endeavour to redeem their pledges by 
voting to give the labourer if not three 
acres and a cow, the right to which he was 
entitled—that of managing his own 
affairs. He urged that all sides of the 
House might reasonably support this 
measure. 

*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
Before saying anything of the Bill in 
principle or in detail on behalf of 
those who sit on this side of the 
House, I would like to remove a mis- 
apprehension which I think has arisen 
among gentlemen opposite. The House 
has listened with great pleasure to the 
speeches which have been delivered for 
the first time by new Members. We may 


not agree with all they have said or with 
the opinions they have given expression 
but we at all events welcome their 
appearance in this House, and we also 
welcome the fact that they come here to 
take an intelligent part in these impor- 


to, 


tant local questions. A misapprehension 
seems to have arisen among hon. Members 
opposite as to our position. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset, for instance, said that 
he as a landlord did not fear the conse- 
quences of this Bill, and was not, there- 
fore, afraid to vote for it. Now, so far 
as I could observe, no criticism has 
been offered on the principle of this Bill ; 
there has been no opposition from gentle- 
men behind me which could be taken as 
inspired by fear as to the results of 
legislation on these lines. I say it with 
regret, but it is a fact which has doubt- 
less escaped the notice of gentlemen 
opposite who have claimed to represent 
the landed interest, or the agricultural 
interest—namely, that the right of the 
ex officio element to sit on Boards of 
Guardians has not been regarded as a 
great privilege, and that a large number 
of those so entitled, by virtue of their posi- 
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tion as magistrates, have-never attended 
at Boards of Guardians. It is not, 
therefore, as if we were giving up a 
cherished possession—it is not in that 
light that we approach this question. It 
is from a totally different point of view. In 
the few remarks which I intend to address 
to the House I shall venture most respect- 
fully to address myself to the right hon. 
Gentleman who so ably presides over 
the Local Government Board. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will not 
aceuse the late President of the Board 
(Mr. Ritchie)—whose absence from the 
House all who know him will regret, and 
none more keenly than I do—of any want 
of appreciation of the necessity for bring- 
ing local administration into keeping with 
the principles and conditions governing the 
Parliamentary representation. In the large 
measure which we were privileged to in- 
troduce into Parliament in 1888 we tried 
to give some earnest of our views in that 
direction. It is not from any fear of 
change or any objection to principle that 
we on this side have criticised the mea- 
sure of the hon. Gentleman. Hon. Mem- 
bers may hardly have realised the import- 
ance of the administration which is to be 
dealt with by the Bill. I, for one, endorse 
the views of gentlemen behind me who 
have spoken in the Debate—that if it is 
desirable, and if the time has come, for a 
change fromthe existing co dition of things 
—which I, with others, admit is anomal- 
ous—then I say with my friends who 
have addressed the House that this change 
should be proposed and should be carried 
through by a responsible Government 
aud a responsible Minister. I may be told 
that I exaggerate the importance of this 
subject ; but it is not from a personal point 
of view, I assure you, Sir, that 1 address 
myself to it, but because it is part of the 
work of the Department with which I 
was connected in the late Government. 
I ask any hon. Gentleman who is aware 
of what local administration means 
whether anything could be more im- 
portant than the administration of the 
Poor Law, and whether this is not 
a question which, if trifled with or 
dealt with in a wrong or improper 
manner, might not have # most serious 
and lasting effect on the community 
at large? Appeals have been made, 
appeals, no doubt, that came from 
the hearts of those who made them—on 
behalf of the agricultural labourer. The 
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agricultural labourer, Sir, has as many 
friends on this side of the House as he 
has on the other. There is as strong a 
desire here as there is there—that his lot 
should be improved. Are you perfectly 
certain that that would be the result of 
this legislation? We have been told 
that the administration of the Poor Law 
is a matter of greater importance to the 
labourer than to the squire. If that be 
so, we should not undertake any reform 
of the law unless we are satisfied that 
beneficial results may be anticipated. 
We should, first of all, inquire what 
the effects of legislation are likely 
to be. The Member for the Tewkesbury 
Division of Gloucester referred to the 
history of the Poor Law. He reminded 
the House of the condition of the country 
previpus to the passing of the Poor Law 
of 1834. What was it led to the passing of 
that law ? The condition of matters in the 
country was very serious ; distress pre- 
vailed very widely, and a Commission 
had to be appointed to report on the 
condition of the country. I hope the 
House, and gentlemen opposite more 
particularly, before embarking on the 
difficult course of reform, will study and 
digest the Report of these Commissioners 
of 60 years ago. They will find 
reasons why they should proceed care- 
fully and with the greatest possible 
caution in this matter. I know there are 
some who will say, “ You are afraid to 
trust the people.” I am not afraid to 
trust the people, and I have given proof 
of my willingness to trust them by my 
share in the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act. But, Sir, what position are 
men to be placed in who are called upon 
to elect Boards of Guardians in the 
poorer rural districts—in the smaller 
rural unions ? In the urban unions I do 
not know that the effect will be appreci- 
abie ; it will not go one way or another, 
and, at any rate, I do not include them 
now ; but what, I ask, is be the position 
of the men in the small rural unions ? 
There will be a temptation to the electors 
to support those men who will promise 
to use their votes to obtain the 
largest and most generous grants of 
outdoor relief for friends and neigh- 
bours. To that temptation the electors 
would be exposed. It would not be a 
temptation for people to enrich them- 
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selves at the expense of the rates: 
I believe that would be scouted by the 
working classes of this country ; this, 
however, would mean giving assistance to 
others. I am not going to embark on any 
discussion of the principle of this Bill, as I 
have said, nor shall I detain the House with 
a discussion of the general principle of the 
Poor Law. I would point out, however, 
that before the passing of the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 the condition of the country 
was remarkable alike for its misery and 
its pauperism, and, while we cannot 
claim that the Poor Law Act is solely 
responsible for the steady improvement 
that has taken place, there can be no 
doubt, I think, that better adminis- 
tration, and more careful inquiry, have 
largely contributed towards the improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers and 
labourers of the country. What I fear 
is that if the voters are exposed to risks 
such as I have described, the resu!t might 
be that we would get Boards of Guardians 
elected upon a promise to grant promis- 
cuous outdoor relief. The House would do 
well to pause, or at least to act cautiously, 
in dealing with this very important detail 
of local government. I am not now re- 
ferring to Local Boards. I do not want to 
discuss the Bill as regards them at all. 
I rose simply for the purpose of 
pressing upen the Government the im- 
portance of the subject with which they 
have to deal, and I hope we shall have 
an expression of opinion from the right 
hon. Gentleman indicating his views and 
those of the Government on this great 
subject. I may remind the House that 
the chief ground upon which this measure 
has been submitted for our support is 
mainly that it may improve and better 
the condition of the workers. You can 
improve that condition by giving the 
workers a better day’s or week’s wage 
than they have now. You will not im- 
prove their condition by herriedly bring- 
ing into existence Local Authorities 
elected upon a new basis, elected prac- 
tically on a new theory, who will, or at all 
event may, forsake the principles that have 
guided the administration of the Poor 
Law for 60 years. I have been re- 
minded of some words that I spoke the 
other day in the House of Commons. I 
am rejoiced to find that one hon. Mem- 
ber took note of what I said on that 
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occasion, and I take it from what he has 
said that it is his intention to redeem 
the pledges that were made in sufficient 
number at the last Election. But I would 
ask if you are not satisfied with the course 
suggested by the hon. Member for Mid 
Buckinghamshire (Baron de Rothschild) ? 
Do you want to carry a real reform, or 
do you merely wish to be able to say 
that you have done something in this 
House? You say that you want to im- 
prove the condition of the country. I do 
not think this is a necessary Bill—it deals 
only with the change in the electoral 
system ; but if a scheme dealing with 
the Poor Law question is to 
be introduced by the Government, we 
should wait for it; I would ask that 
itshould embrace Poor Law administration 
generally—any Bill, that is, that the 
Government may bring in. During our 
60 years’ experience of the Poor Law, as 
we know it, there have been great 
changes in this country. Principles— 
the principles of the Act—are better 
understood now than they were in 
former days; you have a _ larger 
number of workhouses than are 
now, happily, required in many dis- 
tricts. With larger unions why should 
you not have a change in your number of 
workhouses ? Why should there be so 
many ? I believe there are no difficulties in 
relation to this question that are insuper- 
able. There are no difficulties that 
could not be got over by a reform of the 
Poor Law such as I have suggested, 
which would have for its object the 
merging of some of .the smaller unions 
and the creation of larger unions carry- 
ing larger respoasibility, and thereby 
minimising the risk of pressure upon 
Guardians by individual requests for out- 
door relief. I think that in this way 
you would reduce the rates. You would 
bring about economy, the great cost of 
the Poor Law at present being the estab- 
lishment charges. I believe you could 
bring in a large measure that would 
not merely deal with the so-called 
grievances of representation, but reform 
the whole system from top to bottom. 
I believe then your proposals would be 
cordially supported by Members in all 
parts of the House. Members on all 
sides would rejoice to see an im- 
provement of the Poor Law system, 
whereas a scheme put forward on 
the initiative of a private Member 
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will be resisted not because anyone 
is afraid of the changes proposed, or 
because anyone believes they would 
lose privileges which they value, but 
because they contend that it is a serious 
charge. It may have good results or bad 
results ; they, therefore, ask the House 
to proceed with caution and care in deal- 
ing with the Poor Law, which is so 
closely connected with the best interests 
of the country. Anything that is done 
in this direction ought to tend to the 
strengthening of the administration, and 
ought to teach the people to be more 
self-reliant and independent, and to lean 
less on the law for support. It is our 
business to indicate to the people in 
our legislation and in our speeches what 
our experience teaches us is the right 
course to follow on questions of this 
kind; and I respectfully submit that 
there is nothing more vital to the best 
interests of the working classes of the 
country than that the Poor Law should 
be prudently and justly administered. 
I would suggest, therefore, that the hon. 
Member should withdraw the Bill, and 
that it should be left to Her Majesty’s 
Government to initiate legislation on the 
subject. 

*Sirn CHARLES W. DILKE (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean): The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has gone 
very wide of the Bill in his admirable 
remarks in regard to the Poor Law. I 
may be allowed to express my con- 
currence in much that has fallen from 
him on the subject of the Poor Law ; but, 
at the same time, to pass by his observa- 
tions, because they seemed to have very 
little bearing upon the Bill before the 
House. The hon. Member praised—as 
it merited—-the admirable speech ad- 
dressel to the House early this afternoon 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Tewkesbury Division of Gloucestershire 
(Sir J. Do ington), who is also Chairman 
of the Gloucestershire County Council. 
There was a grest difference between 
that speech—which I am sorry there 
were so few Members present to hear— 
and that of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. The latter said that 
evils might—he did not say would— 
result from the adoption of the principle 
of the Bill, but the hon. Baronet did not 
take that line; he did not suggest that 
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was as two to one, the representation 
was as nine to one, and noble Lords 
opposite might have been content to 
leave them that small proportion to 
represent the great body of Unionist 
opinion in Wales. But was not Weles 
becoming a little uncertain—a little 
wobbly in her allegiance to the Party oppo- 
site’ Certain rumours and grumblings 
to that effect had been heard. On Satur- 
day iast the North Wales Liberation 
Federation had passed a_ resolution 
requesting the Welsh Members to with- 
draw from their adherence to the Home 
Rule Bill unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave them greater and more 
immediate satisfaction in other respects. 
In fact, the Government's supporters in 
Wales had suddenly discovered what 
they might have found out long ago, that 
in voting for Home Rule they were 
destroying their only chance of getting 
what they really wanted—Disestablish- 
ment. In consideration for their support 
of Home Rule schemes they were to be 
given disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church; but it had now 
dawned upon them that if Home Rule 
was carried, performance of the other 
pledges would be impossible, and they 
would not get the reward which 
was to be their share of the 
bargain. Unless the Irish Members were 
retained at Westminster they had sud- 
denly discovered that there was not the 
remotest chance in the world that the 
English Church in Wales could be disen- 
dowed and disestablished. Therefore, it 
was scarcely astonishing that Wales was 
becoming a little restive, and probably 
Her Majesty’s Government had found it 
desirable to add to their former bids to 
keep their Party together in the Princi- 
pality, and to dangle another and still 
more succulent carrot in the way of 
proposed legislation before the patient and 
devoted anima! that had followed them so 
long. Still, he would be sorry to think that 
this Royal Commission had its origin in 
purely political motives, and would prefer 
to believe that it was only another of 
those strange coincidences which had so 
persistently dogged the footsteps of noble 
Lords opposite ; but in the absence of 
any kind of suggested foundation for it, 
the conviction was irresistible that it 
arose from the necessity on the part of 
the Government, in their political diffieul- 
ties, of doing something more to conciliate 
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Welsh opinion. That was the real cause 
and origin of this inquiry. The matter 
had been treated somewhat lightly in 
that House. Lord Monkswell had the 
other night expressed surprise that he 
should make any objection to this Com- 
mission, and said, with a curiously high 
opinion of Royal Commissions, that it 
might do a great deal of good, and could 
not possibly do any harm. He did not 
quite share that opinion of the almost 
miraculous wisdom of Royal Commis- 
sions, and they had had some curious 
experiences of late in that direction. He 
wished noble Lords opposite would them- 
selves realise how much, since they had 
taken to evil ways and bad company, 
their political morality had deteriorated. 
A very curious Viceregal Commission 
had been appointed in Ireland, and they 
had seen a few days ago a most arbitrary 
and despotic attempt on the part of the 
Executive to interfere with the exercise 
by an important Body of its statutory 
rights, a matter which was brought to 
the attention of the House by the late 
Prime Minister. It was said that Irish 
landlords had been placed upon their 
trial and had been on the whole, ac- 
quitted ; but the verdict of “ not guilty” 
was practically tantamount to sentence of 
death upon a great number of them, or, 
at any rate, a sentence of ruin. A Royal 
Commission in Ireland had reported that 
rents there were not excessive, but they 
knew the kind of legislation which had 
followed that Report. He did not, there- 
fore, look with great and deep com- 
placency upon Royal Commissions under 
all and any circumstances ; and in a case 
like this, unless the inquiry was to pave 
the way for legislation to remedy an 
ascertained grievance, it was likely to do 
an infinity of harm, It must open up all 
the relations between landlord and tenant, 
and between tenant and labourer, and 
would create all kinds of hopes which 
never could be fulfilled. It was impos- 
sible to enter into a question inti- 
mately connected with the management 
of private affairs and the relations be- 
tween class and class without doing a 
great deal of harm, though of course if it 
were absolutely necessary to remedy some 
ascertained grievance it was capable of 
doing good. Heasked for this information, 
first, in justice to landowners in Wales. 
They were ina position analogous to that 
of persons committed for trial, and they had 
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a right to know the kind of evidence 
against them which had been laid before 
Her Majesty's Government and must have 


preceded the determination to ask for 


this Royal Commission. He deprecated 
the inquiry, because he did not wish to 
see the preseut good relations between 
landlord and tenant in Wales disturbed 
at the hands of that Party which was 
so fond of trying to set classes by the 
ears and to create class  diffieul ies, 
animosities, and hatreds. It must also 
have a bad effect not only on the large 
landowners in Wales, but also upon the 
small landlords and freeholders, of whom, 
he was glad to say, there were many. How 
inconsistent were the noble Lords oppo- 
site ! They pretended there was no- 
thing they would like better than to 
increase the number of freeholders, and 
that they viewed with regret the diminu- 
tion of the yeoman class, and yet they 
knew perfectly well that by instituting 
such an inquiry as this they were doing 
their best to deter men from investing 


their capital in small landed properties, 


and to harass and distress struggling free- 
holders who had quite enough to do in 
the present terribly depressed state of 
affairs. Lord Monkswell wondered at 
his objection to this inquiry as a land- 
owner in Wales. Personally, he would, on 
the contrary, be glad that an opportunity 
should be given of showing the absurdity 
of endeavouring to create and foster an 
agitation on this subject in Wales. 
However, he hoped he could take a larger 
view than thatof the matter ; and, looking 
beyond, he must deprecate this inquiry 
because of the immense injury it must do 
in disturbing the present friendly and 


happy relations between landlord and | 


tenant, and man and man, and especially 
because of the evil it must create in em- 
barrassing and harassing the large class 
of small frecholders in the Principality, 
andof the injury it must do to agriculture 
generally. They had before them the 
example of Ireland, and they knew very 
well that the landowners who had 
suffered most from Irish land legislation 
were those who had spent most money 
upon their properties and had treated 
their tenants most generously. With 
agriculture almost gasping in the throes of 
death, was it not unwise to do anything, 
however small, that could shake in the 


least belief in the security of property, 
and that would prevent men continuing 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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to invest their money in the maintenance 
znd improvement of their landed estates ? 
The inquiry would have a bad reaction 
upon the entire trade and industry of the 
country, and he objected to it as a 
symptom of the unhealthy delight that 
noble Lords opposite and their Party took 
in harassing and worrying trade industry 
and individuals in the prosecution of their 
legitimate business. ‘They might go into 
this inquiry with a light heart, but they 
would probably come out of it with a 
somewhat heavy one ; for it would not be 
the first time in their history that they 
had disgusted and wearied the people 
of this country by the way they had 
harried trade and industry, and had un- 
warrantably disturbed and interfered with 
individuals in the prosecution of their 
private business and legitimate affairs, 
Unless this proposition for an inquiry by 
Royal Commission into the Land Ques- 
tion in Wales could be justified by strong 
evidence of its necessity, it was a most 
wicked interference with private liberty 
and rights. He maintained that it was 
nothing less than a mere wanton attack 


upon property, and it would have a bad 


effect upon agriculture not only in Wales, 
but throughout the Kingdom, and that it 
must have a bad reaction upon every 
trade and industry in the country by 
which the wage-carning population lived. 


Tne LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 


KimMBerRLEY): My Lords, the noble Earl 
has traversed an enormous amount of 
ground, and I certainly shall not attempt 
to follow him. I think he ought to have 
given notice to call attention to the ¢on- 
dition of Wales generally, and to the 
condition of the morals of ler Majesty's 
their actions, and other 
things. Io am much obliged for the 
lecture which the noble Lord has read 
us. I do not quite accept his description 
of us. He said our morality was de- 
teriorating—I am sorry for it—that it 


Government, 





was getting worse and worse—— 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN: Politi- 
cally speaking. 

Tne Earn or KIMBERLEY: Of 
course, I assume that; and as an instance 
of it he says our special business is to 
create animositics and class hatreds. 
That, of course, is a flower of speech, 
but I suppose the noble Earl devoutly 
believes it; and there I leave his state- 
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ment, not in the least disturbed at it. 
With regard to the question which I 
have to answer, I am rather puzzled 
by the noble Earl’s demand, because | 
gathered from his speech that he holds the 
opinion that before a Royal Commission 
is issued there ought to be a preliminary 
inquiry. He said no doubt Her Majesty's 
Government had made an inquiry upon 
which they based this inquiry. I never 
heard before of any Government making 
an inquiry first, and then issuing a Com- 
mission for another inquiry. That notion 
is entirely new to me. But the noble 
Earl said something besides in which I 
agree, and there, I think, he is much 
nearer the mark. He said that where a 
“ase Was made out in Parliament 
the practice sometimes to issue a Royal 
Commission. Well, we think a case was 
made out in Parliament. The noble 
Earl does not think so; and he 
as far as to say, having referred to the 
Debate last year in another place upon a 
Bill brought forward by Mr, Ellis, that 
he will not insult our intelligence by 
supposing that anything which can be 
derived from that Debate could have led 
us to the conclusion that a Royal Com- 


it was 


roes 
poe: 


mission ought to be issued. Naturally, 
as I suppose is the case with most 
individuals, I rate my own intelli- 
gence very high, but I must freely 
confess that I have not arrived at 
the point of rating my _ intelligence 


higher than that of the Prime Minister; 
and, at all events, it appears that to his 
unpractised intelligence the matter pre- 
sented itself in a different way. He said, 
in the course of that Debate, he thought 


“A case had been made out for a 
thorough, searching, impartial, and dis- 
passionate inquiry.” 

The noble Earl said no rational being 


could have come to such a conclusion. I 
again differ from him. I do not dispute 
my noble Friend’s right to exercise his 
reason upon that any more than upon 
what he is pleased to consider our 
deteriorated morality in polities ; but I 
think it is rather a remarkable statement 
for him to make that no person of in- 
telligence could arrive at such a con- 
clusion, when he finds that a person 
occupying such a very important position 
as that of Head of the Government did, 
in fact, arrive at that conclusion last year. 
Then my noble Friend referred to the 
political condition of Wales, and he told 
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us rightly that the 34 Representatives of 
Wales, including Monmouthshire, were, 
except three, supporters of the present 
Government. I think those Welsh Repre- 
sentatives would all agree that this in- 
quiry is desirable. Now,I want to know 
by what better means can a Government 
arrive at a conclusion, whether or not an 
inquiry is necessary in any part of the 
Kingdom, than by the opinion of the 
Members ¢ I know, of course, that the 
noble Earl, who is connected with Ireland, 
thinks that the opinion of four-fifths of 
the Representatives of the people of that 
country can be safely disregarded, and 
counts for nothing ; but we take another 
view, and think that when Members of 
Parliament representing a constituency 
unmistakeably show an opinion—because 
we may be perfectly certain that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is likely to say that 
which he thinks is the opinion of his 
constituency—when we find a large body 
of men _ representing public opinion 
in that country consider there are griev- 
ances connected with the tenure of land 
and with the system of land management 
in Wales, it seems to me that a prima 


facie case—nothing more—is made out for 


an inquiry, and I observe that in the 
Debate referred to Colonel Cornwallis 
West expressed an opinion that in the 
interest of the Welsh landlords he was 
ready to say that such an inquiry would 
be desirable. I can quite understand why 
he said so, and I think the noble Earl 
himself might be of the same opinion. 
What he says is this— 

“If these grievances are imaginary, the sooner 
they are examined into and proved to be so 
the better.” 

But if, on the other hand, there are 
substantial grievances, it seems to me 
they ought to be remedied. Before you 
make up your mind that there is any 
ease for redress or for legislation, 
you should have an inquiry and a full 
statement by impartial inquirers of the 
facts of the case. I have read the speech 
made by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) last year in the other House, and I 
observe that he carefully guarded him- 
self, and most properly so, against being 
supposed to have come to the conclusion 
that legislation was necessary for the 
purpose of dealing with the particular 
matters brought forward by the Mover of 
the Bill. All he that there 
was a prima facie case made out for 


said was 
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inquiry, and that there ought to be an 
inquiry. It seems to me the clear and 
plain duty of Government in such a case is 
to institute an inquiry ; and I cannot, in 
answer to my noble Friend's question, 
refer him to anything except the Minutes, 
which, I believe, such as they are, cannot 
be controverted by anyone. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that, as he expected, the Lord Pre- 
sident had been unable to give any other 
answer to the question put to him than a 
reference to Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
made on the slopes of Snowdon, Mr. 
Gladstone said he thought a prima facie 
vase had been made out; but he knew 
nothing about the matter except from the 
figures supplied to him. In fact, he ouly 
based his argument on the Income Tax 
figures, but he had no right to give those 
figures without analysing them in some 
degree. He said the reductions in 
rent in Wales were only 7 per cent., 
while in England they were 24 per cent., 
but that was very far from being the 
truth. For instance, though in Essex 
no doubt the fall in the value of agricul- 
tural land had amounted to 54 per cent., 
there were five counties in England 
where the reductions were less than in 
Wales, Cornwall, and Cheshire, standing 
lowest at under 3 per cent. in the former, 
and above 3 per cent. in the latter 
case. It would, therefore, have been 
better if Mr. Gladstone had investigated 
a little the figures put into his hands by 
agitators before stating them. In this 
ease the Prime Minister had first manu- 
factured a grievance, and then he pro- 
posed to inquire into it. There was no 
agitation in Wales until he started it, and 
he had only done so after finding he could 
not satisfy the Welsh Members by the 


proposal to disestablish the Church in | 


Wales. He had plelged himself 
strongly in recent speeches by admitting 
that the Church in Wales was doing good 
work, and for very shame he could not 
go back upon himself within short 
atime. The Lord President had quoted 
Mr. Corawallis West as a Welsh land- 
owner who wished for an inquiry, but 
Mr. Cornwallis West had wished 
for it under totally different cireum- 


too 


sO 


stances. He wished for some inquiry 
when the late Government = was 
in Office in order to stop the lies 


which were being spread about by the 
Welsh agitators. But a change had 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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come since the present Government 
had been in Office, and the country 
had entirely lost confidence in it’s 
impartiality since Mr. Morley — had 


committed himself as he had done in Ire- 
land. In reference to Land Commissions 
of Inquiry, at a meeting of Highland 
proprietors held on the 21st December 
last, they complained that the Com- 
mission for inquiry into the condition of 


the Scotch deer forests was a packed 
Commission, and that out of six Com- 
missioners four were pledged to the 
opinion that the deer forests could 
profitably be cultivated by crofters. As 
the noble Earl (Lord Dunraven) had 


said, Wales was better off than many 
parts of England. ‘Taking the wages of 
agricultural labourers, where board and 
lodging was found them by the farmers, 
they received 10s. a week, which might 
whereas, 
in Wiltshire and some other counties, about 
10s. «2 week was all that the agricultural 
labourers got on which to maintain them- 
selves, their wives, and children; and 


against that, in Wales—at least in 
Anglesey—the average wages of  la- 
bourers who maintained themselves 
was from 16s. to I7s. a week. In 


reference to what the noble Ear! said as 
to the inconsistency of the Government 
in pretending to promete small holdings 
and increase the number of small free- 
holders, while they were proposing this 
harassing inquiry, only last week the 
Mayor of Bangor announced at a meeting 
that he had been selling land, of which 
somebody had told him he would only 
sell five farms for £68,170. That did 
not look as if the tenant farmers were in 
abad way. [Tf Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment really cared at all for the weil- 
being of the country, they would institute 
a Royal Commission to ascertain why 
there was so much uncultivated land in 
Lincolnshire aud other Eastern Counties. 
*The Marguess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I cannot exonerate the noble 
Lord (the Lord President) from that 
deterioration of his morality, to which 
allusion was made earlier in the Debate. 
I thought his whole speech showed it in 
a very marked degree. He gave us to 
understand that to him argument mattered 
very little; that if there were a large 
majority of Members thinking one thing, 
any arguments to the contrary would 
seem to him of little value or effect. He 
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the whole or a majority of the 


said 
Welsh Members thought there ought to 
be an inquiry, and therefore they ought 
to have an inquiry. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I said 
it was a very strong argument in favour 
of an inquiry. 

*Tune Mareovess or SALISBURY : 
Yes, if you are agreed with them as to 
the principles upon which that inquiry 
should be held. If it were merely inquisi- 
tive in its character, such as the inquiry 
inte the hospitals proposed by a noble 
Lord some time since, I should have no- 
thing to say against it. But when taken 
iu connection with the speeches of the 
Prime Minister, this would mean an in- 
quiry whether the landlords of Wales 
have reduced their rents as much as the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks desirable, 
andit implies that if they have not reduced 
their rents as much as he thinks they 


should, that it is a legitimate use of 
the powers of Parliament to interfere 
to break up private contracts, and 


to insist upon something like the three 
F's to remedy the evil. Now, first, I am 
very much afraid of heretical 
pinions of the noble Lord, and I will 
tell him why. It is that all Mr. Glad- 
stone, to whom he has appealed, knows of 
rural affairs from two noble 
Lords opposite me ; and that if they are 
wrong, the Cabinet will undoubtedly fall 
into the ditch ; and if it is the opinion of 
the noble Earl that such a measure as the 
three F’s can properly be introduced into 
Wales, or that it could be shown to be 
proper by the fact of rents not having been 
sufficiently reduced, I fear that very evil 
days are before us. Before the r 
Lord infects the Cabinet with that opinion 
he must bear in mind that the case of 
Wales and that of England are abso- 
lutely on all fours. Anything done in 
Wales must be done in England. No 
doubt in Ireland there was a very peculiar 
case, owing to that strong Ulster custom 
which it was impossible to disregard. I 
remember hearing the Duke of Argyll, 
who was certainly not heretical on this 
subject, state in this House that, though 
the Ulster custom was confined to the 
Province of Ulster, yet the spirit which 
it indicated was spread all over Ireland, and 


these 
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that throughout Ireland you found tenures 
which were in an inchoate condition of 
the Ulster custom. I do not say I agree 
with him, but I think it is a strong argu- 
ment, which does separate very strongly 
the case of Ireland from that of England 
and Wales. But when we hear now, for 
the first time, that the Welsh landlords 
are to be remitted to this revolutionary 
tribunal, with the probability of their 
being condemned on the ground that the 
reductions in their rents are not sufficient, 
then I think the noble Earl should bear 
in mind what the problem is which he is 
dealing with, and count the cost before 
he undertakes so great an enterprise. I 
was a little alarmed the other night when 
I heard the noble Earl maintain that the 
Trish landlords had suffered no wrong be- 
cause their rents had not been reduced 
more than they were in England, It 
appears to have been his impression that 
if you retain for a landlord such rent as 
you think he entitled to you may 
deprive him absolutely of the mastery and 
ownership of his land without doing him 
any wrong whatever. No doubt a great 
grievance of the Irish landlords, as most 
of them think, is that their rents have 
been reduced much below the level to 
which they would have fallen by opera- 
tion of the market: but their greatest 
grievance is that they have been deprived 
of the mastership and ownership of their 
land, and that they are brought down to 
the position of mortgagees with shift- 
ing mortgages reducible by agitation. 
That is the feeling of the Irish land- 
lords ; and if the noble Earl disputes that 
they have suffered, I would ask him to 
try the matter in his own mind by this 
simple test. Forty years ago Parliament 
valled upon the small capitalists of this 
country to buy Trish land which the Go- 
vernment offered in large quantities. 
They dwelt, in public advertisements, 
upon the advantages it would bring to 
the purchasers and the rents that might 
he expected from it. Suppose, by an 
operation of second sight, you could have 
looked into the future, and have told 
those purchasers under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, what the tenure of land 
was likely to become under Mr. Glad- 
stone's manipulation, do you suppose that 
a single one of those purchasers would 


is 


have been insane enough to risk his 
money in such an investment ? There- 
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fore, I hope that the noble Eari and other 
noble Lords, when they come to the per- 
formance of their momentous duty of 
advising the Cabinet upon rural matters 
of which it knows nothing, will not for 


a moment believe that Welsh and 
English landlords will accept this 


doctrine, and submit to part with the 
mastery of their land. Of course, they 
may be beaten; no one can prophecy 
beforehand how a battle will go ; but if 
any such measure is proposed, I can 
will be no small re- 
small 


assure him that it 
sistance which he will 
resistance to the passing of the measure, 


meet—no 


and no small resistance to the operation 
of that measure if it should pass. The 
landlords of this country, I am sure, will 
do their utmost to. prevent any such 
legislation, and I would impress upon the 
noble Lord that it is not to the land- 
lords’ interests only, nor mainly their in- 
terests, which are at stake. They would 
suffer very much ; but during the conflict 
attending any such threatened legisla- 
tion—for it is a contest that must last 
for many years—they would do all in 
their power to save themselves, and the 
noble Lord knows that one of the most 
obvious means of saving themselves 
would be by getting as much land as 
possible into theirown hands. Has he quite 
considered the social conflict into which 
he seems, on limited grounds, disposed to 
enter? I am bringing these considera- 
tions before his mind, not because I wish 
to anticipate the results ef such an in- 
quiry, or any facts which it may elicit, 
but because I demur ah initio to the claim 
that Parliament has a right to interfere, 
if it does interfere, in the contracts 
hetween landlord and tenant, or has a 
right to say how much rent the tenant 
shall offer or the landlord receive. These 
ure matters with which Parliament has 
no right to interfere ; and if it threatens 
to interfere with them, it will strike a 
fatal blow at confidence, and will dis- 
organise not only the industry of agri- 
culture, but all the industries which de- 
pend for their existence upon the 
maintenance of private rights and the 
stability of law. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON OWNERS’ IMPROVEMENT 
RATE OR CHARGE BILL. 
Order for Further Proceeding on First 
Reading, read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IRISH GENERAL VALUATION 
OFFICE—NEW REGULATIONS. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
to new regulations in the 
General Valuation Office (Ireland), 
valuers and surveyors of the second 
class, hitherto called assistants, will net, 
with very few exceptions, receive any 
immediate remuneration for an additional 
hour’s work each day while engaged in 
office as distinet from field duties ; and, 
if so, whether he will take care that this 
deserving class of public servants are 
properly paid for extra hours’ atten- 


according 


dance 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
It was made a condition of the grant to 
these officers of a scale of £100 to £300, 
instead of £80 to £250 per annum that 
they should give an attendance of seven 
hours wlien employed in the office in 
Dublin. They therefore, be 
granted a separate addition to their pay 
in respect of the seventh hour, 


cannot, 


VALUATION 
ASSISTANT 


THE IRISH GENERAL 
OFFICE—PETITIONS OF 
VALUERS, Ke. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will he explain 
why the petitions of several assistant 
valuers and surveyors of the General 
Valuation Office (Ireland) for re-adjust- 
ment of salary and back pay have not 
been granted, in view of the fact that 
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these gentlemen have for a considerable 
time been promoted, but have hitherto 
only received the pay and increment of 
the class from which they have been pro- 
moted ; and whether the’ Treasury have 
granted the same re-adjustment of salary 
and back pay to Civil servants in various 
public departments promoted under 
exactly similar circumstances ; and, if so, 
will he see that similar treatment is given 
to aggrieved officers of the Valuation 
Departments ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : These officers 
were transferred, on promotion, from 
their old scale to their new in 
accordance with the regulations in force 
at the time, and they are now receiving 
the regular increments of their present 
class. They asked for re-adjustment of 
their salaries under a Treasury Minute 
subsequent to the date of their promo- 
tion ; and the Treasury cannot give re- 
trospective effect to that Minute. 


scale 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN WALES. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether the Charity Com- 
mission will, their Report relating 
to the working of the Intermediate 
Edueation Act in Wales, give informa- 
tion showing the present position of each 
of the 16 county schemes under the Act, 
and the number of schools proposed to 
be established in each county 7 

Mr. T. E. 
Yes, Sir; full information will be given 
on both points. 


THE MERGUI PEARL FISHERY. 

Mr. MARTIN ( Worcester, Droitwich ): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary ol 
State for India whether his attention has 
been called to the statement in The Times 
of January 16th that the Government of 
Burma have claimed and sold the ex- 
elusive right of pear! fishery in the Mergui 
Archipelago ; 
to what distance from the 
under what law ; whether 
subjects have been warned off, or com- 
pelled to leave these waters; and whether 
Her Majesty's Government intend to ex- 
clude foreign fishermen from the waters 
in question ; and whether, seeing that 
the Committee of Public Accounts call 


coast. and 
any British 
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ject may receive consideration, the 
Secretary of State will cause a nominal 
sum to be placed on the Estimates under 
Grant in Aid to Cyprus, to enable the 
said Report to be discussed in Committee 
of Supply, in the event of the usual 
Grant in Aid being unnecessary, or indi- 
cate some other method by which the 
suggestions as to reform of the present 
system of taxation in the island may be 
adequately considered by Parliament ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGe 
Russe, North Beds): The legal question 
to which the hon. Member draws atten- 
consideration of the 


tion was under the 
Government Law Officers in India at the 
end of last month. The correspondence 
has not yet come home, and the Secretary 
of State can only say that the questions 
raised by the Burma Local Government 
on the subject have hot yet been decided, 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHINGS, 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if it is intended to give any 
effect te the of the 
Committee on Crown Rights in Seottish 
Salmon Fishings, which reported in 1890, 
or to those of the Committee on White 
Fishery of the Solway, which reported in 
1892 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treve_yayx, Glasgow, 


recommendations 





ELLIS (Merionethshire) +e | 


Bridgeton): Last week, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Argyllshire, I stated 
the steps which the Government had 
taken to carry out some recommendations 
of the Committee on Crown Rights in 





and, if so, in what manner, | 


| Scottish Salmou Fishings on which the 
j hon. Baronet did such excellent service, 
| With regard to the Solway Firth, the 
Inost important recommendations of the 
| Committee would require legislation of 
|a character which is engaging my con- 
| sideration. 
| Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
| N.): On the same subject, may I ask if 
| the right hon. Gentleman will consider 
| the desirability of giving the Scotch fish- 
ing community the same rights of fishing 
at sea as are enjoyed by Englishmen 
under the Common Law ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Scotch- 


atch a salmon swimming 


| 





man may not 


the special attention of the House to the | within three miles of the coast of Scot- 


Comptreller and Auditor General's 


land, and the Englishman may catch a 


Report in the hope that the whole sub- | salmon within three miles of the coast of 
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England. The disability imposed on 
Scotchmen should certainly be removed 
by an alteration of the law at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Sir H. MAXWELL : Is the question 
of further grants of fishing rights under 
the consideration of the Crown ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes: orders 
have been issued to the Office of Woods 
and Forests to draw up a scheme enabling 
the unlet fisheries to be used by the fish- 
ing community under licence. 


LIGHT SHIPS AND LIGHT HOUSES. 

Apwirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has con- 
sidered the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Electrical Communication 
with Light Ships and Light Houses, and is 
prepared to carry out, in conjunction 
with the Postmaster General, the reeom- 
mendations contained therein in respect of 
the five light vessels, the 17 shore light 
houses, and the “ Gunfleet” pile light 
house, which they advise should be con- 
nected by telephone immediately, as being 
the most economical and most easily 
worked by men not specially trained ; 
also, as regards the three light houses on 
Caldy Island, Lundy Island, and Tuskar 
Rock, will he carry out the recommenda- 
tion to connect them by telephone with 
continuous cables, and the * Fastnet” 
light house with a non-continuous cable, 
as recently tried at “The Needles” ; and 
whether he will eall the attention of the 
Trinity Board to the fact that three of 
the five vessels named are considered un- 
suitable for the electrical communication 
recommended, with a view to their being 
replaced by vessels of « more efficient 
class 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpvetra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): As I have already stated 
to the House, I am in communieation with 
the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
on this subject, and I can assure the hon. 
and gallant Member that it is receiving 
my most careful consideration. 


CYPRUS. 

ApmiraLt FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Secretary of State has come 
to any decision respecting the suggestions 
contained in the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General for the 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Cyprus, as the 
result of h’s sit to that island in 
1891, whic opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Pubhe Accounts, ride Report, 
May, 1892, raise questions of great im- 
portance to that island and to the credit 
of British administration ; and whether, 
seeing that the Committee of Public 
Accounts call the specialattention of the 
House to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s Report in the hope that the 
whole subject may receive consideration, 
the Secretary of State will cause a 
nominal! sum to be placed on the Esti- 
mates under Grant in aid to Cyprus, to 
enable the said Report to be discussed in 
Committee of Supply, in the event of the 
usual Grant in Aid being unnecessary, or 
indicate some other method by which the 
suggestions as to reform of the present 
system of taxation in the island may be 
adequately considered by Parliament ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxroyx, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The suggestions made by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General as to the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus have been carefully 
considered, and some steps have been 
taken upon them, as will be seen from 
Papers which, I believe, will be laid be- 
fore the House in connection with the 
Appropriation Accounts. As regards 
the taxation of land, the whole subject 
has been elaborately inquired into by a 
Local Commission and the Executive 
Council, and is now being considered by 
the Secretary of State ; and it can only 
be said at present that the points men- 
tioned by Sir C. Ryan will receive full 
attention. It is not anticipated that a 
Grant in Aid will be required for Cyprus 
this year, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not therefore consider it 
proper to place any sum on the Estimates. 
But doubtless the hon. Gentleman will 
be able to raise any question in connec- 
tion with the matter that he desires on 
the Colonia! Office Vote in Committee of 
Supply in connection with the question 
of my salary, and if he moves to reduce 
that I hope he will be merciful and do so 
by a very small sum. 


better adminis 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the disclosures reported in The 
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War Office 


Daily Chronicle of the 10th instant, 
made in the public examination of a 
bankrupt of the name of Burgess, who 
had turned his business, when it was a 
losing concern and in financial straits, 
into a limited company, consisting of 
himself, his father, his mother, his wife, 
and his friends, and who, under the cover 
of that fiction, had evaded the operation 
of the Bills of Sale Acts, by giving un- 
registered assignments under the name of 
debentures over his chattel property to 
the extent of £40,000 for debts amount- 
ing to £9,500 ; and whether he intends 
to introduce legislation that shall extend 
the principles of the Bills of Sale Acts 
to assignments by limited companies? — | 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has been called to this matter, and I am 
conferring with the Lord Chancellor 
with a view to taking measures for the 
prevention of such fraudulent practices. 


THE COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade when may | 
the House expect the first of the Annual 
Reports which the Board of Trade is re- 
quired to lay before Parliament on the 
working of the Companies (Winding-up) 
Act, which has now been in operation 
for upwards of two years ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report is 
in the hands of the printers, and I hope | 
it will be shortly ready for distri bu- | 
tion. 


KEW GARDENS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | 
shire,W.) : | beg to ask the First Commis- | 
sioner of Works when a new edition of 
the Guide to Kew Gardens, which is 
now out of print, will be issued ; can he | 
explain why it is that Museum No, 2 
has never had a guide ; and whether he 
van see his way to reducing the price of 
the Guide to the North Gallery from 
6d. to 4d. ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER orf | 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- | 
ford, Central): The two Guides are in | 
course of preparation, and will be issued 
as soon as possible. The price of the 
North Guide will be reduced to 4d. 


THE MANSIENSINGH SCANDAL. 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention of 
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the Secretary of State for India has been 
drawn to an article in the February 
number of Jndia, entitled “The Man- 
siensingh Scandal,” signed by the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Garth, late Chief 
Justice of Bengal ; whether he is aware 
that the Rajah of Mansiensingh, in a 
Memorial to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, formally impugus the bona fides 
of the proceedings taken in this case by 
the District Magistrate, Mr. H. A. D. 
Phillips, of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
and whether he will direct a public 


| inquiry into all the facts of the case to be 


made before a competent and independent 
tribunal ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has seen the article 
referred to. He has not officially re- 
ecived from India any information on the 


subject. It appears that, on the 31st 


' of December last, the Lieutenant Gover- 


nor of Bengal issued a resolution dealing 
with the Rajah’s Memorial and severely 


| censuring Mr. Phillips, although finding 


that there was no justification for any 
imputation on his motives in conducting 
the prosecution. The Secretary of State 
will, however, call for an official Report on 
the matter. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

ALLEN (Neweastle-under- 
I beg to ask the Secretary of 
whether the War Office 
recent contract for 
should pay the 
wages to the 


Mr. 
Lyme) : 
State for War 
that in a 
the contractor 
full trade union rate of 
workmen employed; and whether the 


contract was given to an English mer- 


chant who supplied foreign bottles ; and, 
if so, whether it was insisted that the 
foreign manufacturer should pay the 
sume rate of wages as the English 


manufacturer for the same work 7 

Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): The recent contract for bottles 
contained the usual provision that the 
wages paid in executing it should be 
those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen of the trade required 
in the district where the work was carried 
out; the contract was given to an 
English firm, but we are unable to obtain 
evidence as to where the bottles were 
actually made; there is no power to 
insist that foreign rates of wages should 
be assimilated to home rates. 
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WELSH PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 


Tydfil) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he can 
state separately for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, as has been done in the case 
of Scotland and Ireland, the total amount 
of expenses incurred by Local Authorities 
and railway and other companies in pro- 
moting or opposing Private Bills before 
Parliament during the six years 1886-91 7 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asguirn, Fife, E.) : I shall be able 
to lay the information on the Table of the 
House early next week, except in regard 


to English railways extending into 
Wales. 
GROCERS’ LICENCES. 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 


ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he can state the amount of revenue 
directly derived in each of the last five 
financial years from the issue of what 
are commonly called * Grocers’ Licences,” 
and whether, in view of the strong feel- 
ing throughout the country among tem- 
perance reformers and others against 
these licences, he will consider the advis- 
ability of abolishing them. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : Grocers’ Licences, properly so 
valled, are issued only in Seotland and 
Ireland. The average amount for the 
last five years has been about £43,000 
for those countries. In England, licences 
to grocers are not distinguished from 
other licences to retail beer, spirits, and 
wine, issued to retailers not publicans. 
The receipt from these licences was for 
the five years in question: 1887-88, 
£110,947 ; 1888-89, £113,554 ; 1889-90, 
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£117,155 ; 1890-91, £121,135 ; 1891-92, | 


£123,685. A statement of my intentions, | 


as regards these licences, will, I think, 
be more appropriately made when I in- 
troduce the Bill dealing with the Liquor 


Traftic, notice of which stands on the 
Paper in my name. 
THE CONVEYANCE OF MILK BY RAIL. 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the London and 
South Western Railway Company have 
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not only now abandoned their increased 
rates for the carriage of milk, but have 
also agreed not to charge them at all 
since the Ist of January last ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : In a letter dated 
30th January, 1893, Mr. Scotter, General 
Manager of the London and South 
Western Railway, stated— 

“ | take this opportunity to inform you that, 
so far as the South Western Company are cone 
cerned, they have for the present. decided to 
charge the old rates for the carriage of milk, 
and will apply the same as from the Ist of 
January.” 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the coopers’ work in connection 
with the pork supply at Haulbowline— 
namely, the opening and heading of the 
barrels, &e., done by unskilled 
labourers ; and whether regular coopers 
will be employed for the purpose ? 

Tue SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurt e- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
cooper’s work in connection with the 
receipt of pork at Haulbowline is done 
by the cooper of the Flagship, assisted 
by hired labourers. There has been no 
necd to employ more than one regular 


is 


Tro THE AD- 


cooper. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the existing sheds 
are intended for the reception of repairing 
plant at Haulbowline, Cork Harbour ; 
for what purpose was the repairing of the 
said sheds carried out, and at what cost ; 
and whether most of the required engines 
and plant manufactured for Haulbowline 


have been stored in the arsenals at 
Deptford and Devonport; and, if so, 
how long, and when will they be 


utilised 7 

Stir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes, Sir: the sheds at Haulbowline are 
for receiving the plant, and the repairs 
were for the purpose of adapting them 
to that purpose at an expense of about 
£2,800. ‘The plant is being erected at 
Haulbowline, for the purpose of being 
used there whenever required, and was 


/merely received and examined at Dept- 


ford, for transmission to Haulbowline. 
None of it has been stored either at 
Deptford or Devonport. 




















The Ballincollig 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his the 
faulty character of the repairs to build- 
ings in connection with the Haulbowline 
Docks ; and whether he is aware that 
aman named William Chute was killed, 
and William Joyce and William Finn 
injured, in consequeuce of the collapse of 
a portion of the new works on Thursday 
last ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD THE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epuunp Ropertson, 
Dundee) : The repairs in question are 
being carried out to enable the works 
which are in contemplation at the Docks 
It is, I regret to say, 
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attention has been directed to 


oF 


to be completed. 
true that a man has been killed owing to 
the collapse of a portion of the works, 
and precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent a similar accident in the future. 
The question of responsibility will be in- 
quired into by the Coroner's jury at the 
inquest. 


ARTHURSTOWN PETTY SESSIONS, 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
aware that the Petty Sessions 
Arthurstown, in the County of Wexford, 


; 
is 


at 


{16 Fesre 





|} answer 


announced to be held on the Ist instant, | 


had to be adjourned owing to the non- 
attendance of Magistrates: how often 
this has occurred within the 
mouths; and whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland will appoint Magistrates 
for that and other districts in the county 
of Wexford to ensure that the business 
of Petty Sessions litigants will not be 
neglected ? 


Tue CHIEF 


past 


SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The Registrar of 
Petty Sessions Clerks reports that the Ist 
instant was not the usual day for Petty 
Sessions at Arthurstown, but that on the 
8th instant the Petty Sessions there had 
to be adjourned for the reason stated. 
This is the second time these Sessions 
have been adjourned during the past 
12 months owing to the  non- 
attendance of Magistrates. With regard 
to the last paragraph, the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor has been drawn to 
the matter. 


12 | 
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SIDE-LIGHTS AT SEA, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has re- 
ceived a document, signed by 143 
Trinity House pilots for the Port of 
London, protesting against the system of 
screening side-lights, lately introduced 
by the Board of Trade, as being mis- 
leading and dangerous 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman received any com- 
munication from the Liverpool Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association containing a 
similar protest ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I 


munication with that Body. 


am in com- 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Secretary of 
State for India, before sanctioning any 
alteration in the present system of 
currency in India, will submit the ques- 
tion for the consideration of this House ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: In 
to a question from the hon, 
Member for Hull on the 9th instant, I 
stated that the evidence could not be laid 
before Parliament consistently with the 
public interests until the decision arrived 
at on the Report had been announced ; 


} and it follows that the Secretary of State 





cannot undertake to pursue the course 
suggested by my hon. Friend. 


THE BALLINCOLLIG COOPERS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
opportunity has been given to the Ballin- 
collig coopers and Cork coopers of pro- 
viding the gunpowder casks for the 
carriage of powder from the manufactory 


at Ballincollig, County Cork, as re- 
peatedly promised by the Financial 


Secretary to the War Office under the 
late Government ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir ; an offer was recently made to 
the Ballincollig Gunpowder Company 
that they should supply barrels for some 
powder ordered from their factory, but 
it was declined with thanks. Should 
further powder be ordered, the offer will 
be renewed. 
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WOMEN MINERS IN INDIA. 


Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the em- 
ployment of women in the underground 
workings of mines in British India is 
still lawful, and to what extent such 
employment of women now actually pre- 
vails; and what steps Her Majesty's 
Government are taking to put a stop to 
a practice which was renounced at the 
Berlin Conference, 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
employment of women in underground 
mines in British India is still lawful, but 
the numbers of women so employed are 
not known in this country. The Secre- 
tary of State has intimated to the 
Government of India that he coneurs in 
the opinion of his predecessor, that it 
was most desirable that the employment 
of women and girls underground should 
be prohibited in India, in accordance 
with the decision of the Berlin Con- 
ference. 


ARMY CLOTHING. 


Mr. HENRY SMITH WRIGHT 
(Nottingham, S.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War when it is 
intended to give the soldier his old 
clothing, and to alter the present regula- 
tions laid down for the issues of clothing, 
as recommended by Lord Wantage’s 
Committee and promised by Her 
Majesty’s late Government ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
When I introduce the Estimates for the 
Army I shall make a statement of the 
intentions of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment with reference to the reeommenda- 
tions of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
which embrace the question of clothing. 


THE NOTTINGHAM POSTMEN. 

Mr. HENRY SMITH WRIGHT : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is the fact that the Notting- 
ham postmen have to go on duty three 
or four times daily in order to complete 
a day’s work, thereby greatly curtailing 
the time they can spend at their homes ; 
and, if so, whether it will be possible so 
to alter the system that no postmen 
should have to go on duty more than 
twice each day ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
It would be impracticable to arrange the 
duties ef postmen at Nottingham or 
elsewhere so as to give two daily atten- 
dances only to each man without great 
waste of public money. At Notting- 
ham, as elsewhere, the postmen perform- 
ing the more important duties are re- 
quired as a rule to give three attendances 
in the day. The postmen performing 
minor duties, such as collections (usually 
the younger postmen), have to give four 
attendatces, and it is not considered 
necessary to make any change. The 
attendances of all the postmen have 
recently been brought within a period of 
about 12 hours out of the 24. 


FARMING CROWN LANDS, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
why the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have failed to supply informa- 
tion to the Auditor General to enable 
him to report to Parliament the net finan- 
cial result of farming the Crown lands 
in hand, as desired by the Committee of 
Public Accounts and the Treasury ; and 
whether he will call for such information 
and lay it upon the Table ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Commis- 
sioners of Woods have represented to 
the Treasury that in their opinion 
there are strong reasons against 
the publication in any form of the infor- 
mation asked for by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General; and in view of 
this opinion, the force of which the 
Treasury are prepared to admit, they 
think that, befere any further action is 
taken in the matter, it will be best that 
the Commissioners should have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their views to the 
Public Accounts Committee, when the 
Commissioners’ accounts and the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon are under the consideration of 
the Committee. 


Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state the reasons given 
for the objection ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I only know at 
present that they declare the reasons 
against the publication are very strong. 
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ALLEGED ILLEGAL SEIZURE BY IRISH 
SHERIFFS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has made any progress in the prepara- 
tion the Return concerning alleged 
illegal seizures by Irish Sheriffs, and 
when the result will be communicated to 
the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that | 
the figures relating to seizures or at- 
tempted seizures by night under Civil 
Bill Decrees were obtained by a reference 
to the police diaries, patrol-books, and 
other official It appears, how- 
ever, that in writs of the 
Superior Courts were included, and in 
other instances cases where the protec- 


ot 


recorus, 


some 


Cases 


tion by night was requisitioned for with- 
out reference to the hours at which the 
seizures were to be actually effected. 
The figures I the 
therefore, prove to be over-statements, 
and I can only express my regret that I 
was led to make that 
The broad fact, however, I am informed, 
remains that, during the period named by 
me, Civil Bill Decrees were executed or 
attempted to be 
bailiffs or special bailiffs between sunset 

and sunrise, and that police protection | 
was afforded for that purpose. I cannot | 
undertake lay a Return the 

Table which might be used for proceed- 

ings outside this House. But I have | 
directed a detailed statement 
from each county named to be prepared. 

On its receipt I shall be happy to com- | 
municate with the hon. Member with a 

view to his inspecting the statement, for 

the of himself other 

hon. Members, should he so desire. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University): | 
Can the right hon. Gentleman name any | 
one ease in which this illegal seizure took | 
place ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not got the 
details by me now, but there are, I be- 
lieve, a number of cases in the office 
which are open to the inspection of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): May I 


gave other night, 


over-statement, 


executed by sheriffs’ 


to upon 


of cases 


satisfaction and 


ask what were the other sources from 
which the right hon. Gentleman ob- 


tained his information 7 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I got the informa- 
tion from a condensed Return. 1 am in- 
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formed that that Retarn was made up from 
police diaries, patrol-books, and other 
official records. 

Mr. DANE: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman from whom he obtained 
his information ? 


[ No answer was given. ] 


GOVERNMENT PAINTING 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Board of Works and other Government 
Contracts for painting in Ireland were 
only given to firms employing trades 


CONTRACTS 


union labour according to the Resolution 
of the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This is a matter 
soard of Works, 
and the question had better be repeated 
another day when I shall have obtained the 
information. 


under the control of the 


ILLEGALLY CATCHING SALMON. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Bertram and George Tyson, 
who were recently tried at Selkirk and 
sentenced each to pay a fine, ineluding 
expenses, of £5 19s., or suffer 21 days’ 
imprisonment, for being in possession of 
saimon caught illegally ; whether he is 
aware that there was absolutely no evi- 
dence in support of the charge of illegal 
fishing, and that this was admitted by the 
sheriff in giving judgment, and that the 
express ground of judgment was that it 
was no part of the prosecutor's duty to 
prove the guilt of the accused, but that it 
rested upon the accused to prove their 
innocence ; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the sections of “* The Tweed 
Fisheries Amendment Act, 1859,” which 
deprive accused persons of their ordinary 
rights at Common Law, or whether the 
Government will afford facilities to pri- 
vate Members for the introduction and 
passing of such a measure ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Bertrara 
and George Tyson. (The offence was 
that of being in possession of salmon 
caught during close time and for fishing 
other than by rod and line.) By the 
terms of the Act the proof that the fish 
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were not taken contrary to its provisions 
lay upon the accused, and, judging from 
the report of the proceedings which I 
have seen, I think the statement made in 
the second paragraph of the question is 
well founded. The many anomalies of 
the Tweed Acts, of which the present 
ease furnishes one illustration, — will 
receive the earliest attention which the 
Government can give them, and there is 
no reason whatever in the view of the 
Government why the Tweed Laws 
should be at all different from the general 
law on the subject. I may mention 
further that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
of 1886 had «a Bill in preparation for the 
repeal of those provisions of the Tweed 
Acts to some of which the question refers, 


THE INCREASED RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that the railway 
rates throughout the Kingdom were 
advanced in the vast majority of cases on 
the Ist of January this year, although 
the Railway Companies undertook before 
legislation was sanctioned that no such 
advances should take place ; and whether, 
in the interest of the industries whose 
very existence in many cases is 
threatened by these advances, he is 
willing to intimate to the various 
companies that the rates charged during 
1892 should in all cases be restored 
where these were under the present 
rates, and that the amounts levied in 
excess of the rates of 1892 should be 
refunded pending further negotiations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 1 have not 
sufficient information before me to be 
able to say what is the proportion 
between the rates which were raised and 
the rates which were reduced from the 
Ist January of this year, but I have 
sufficient evidence to convinee me that 
the rates which the companies proposed 
to bring into force on the Ist January 
are in many instances so mueh advanced 
as seriously to threaten some of the 
industries of this country, I am daily in 
communication with the Railway 
Association on the subject, and I 
earnestly hope that they will see their 
way to making such reductions as will 
satisfy the reasonable requirements of 
the traders, and that after revision the 
extra charges levied since Ist January 
will be refunded. 

Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Mr, A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Will the right hon, Gentleman give the 
companies notice that he will take 
legislative action if they do not come to 


reasonable terms with the traders ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I am in daily 
communication with the Railway Com- 
panies, I should prefer if the House 
will permit me not to enter into any 
statement, because if I made one the 
hon. Gentleman would probably say it 
was too weak, while the Railway Com- 
panies would say it was too strong. I 
prefer to let the matter rest where it is 
until the negotiations be further 
advanced, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I hope the 
right kon. Gentleman will not be too 
weak. 


POSTAL ACCOMMODATION IN COUNTY 
ROSCOM MON, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whether 
representations have been made to him as 
to the necessity for establishing a post 
office at Clooufineen, Ballinlough, County 
Roscommon ; whether he is aware that 
the number of letters delivered in the 
neighbourhood is very large, one gentle- 
man receiving as many as 1,400 annually ; 
and whether, as an extra letter carrier 
will be required and the cost of the post 
office will be small, he will take steps to 
comply with the request made as soon as 
possible, and terminate the present very 
inconvenient system 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Such representa- 
tions have been made and they are now 
being inquired into. As soon as the 
inquiry is completed, I will let the hon 
Member know the decision at which I 
arrive. 


IRISH LAND IMPROVEMENT LOANS, 
Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury whether reso- 
lutions have been received from the 
Athlone and other Boards of Guardians, 
requesting that in consequence in the 
reduction in the Government rate of 
interest, a corresponding reduction will 
be made in the instalments for the repay- 
ment of loans for the improvement of land 
in Ireland, by adopting a lower rate of 
interest, and extending the time for 
repayment ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I have not 
been able to trace the resolutions referred 
to. 

CAVALRY MOUNTS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in reckoning three men to 
every two horses in cavalry regiments 
serving at home, he can state the average 
proportion of trained horses ridden by 
recruits, and of young horses being trained 
by old soldiers ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member will realise the extreme 
difficulty of fixing such proportions, 
which must to some extent depend upon 
individual opinions ; but, broadly speak- 
ing, in a cavalry regiment serving at 
home about one trained horse in four is 
ridden by a reeruit, and about one horse 
in 11 is a young horse in course of train- 
ing. ; 

DISMISSALS FROM WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the Se- 
eretary of State for War whether sus- 
pensions and dismissals of workmen are 
still going on in the Field Gun Section 
at Woolwich Arsenal ; and, if so, why 
such should be necessary ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Will my _ hon. 
Friend allow me to reply to him? Men 
have been suspended in turns in batches 
to the number of about 60 in all during 
the last three months, and 16 have been 
discharged, This is in consequence of 
the scarcity of work in the Department 
referred to, 

Mr. LOUGH: Is it not true that in 
the torpede section additional men have 
been taken on, and that in other parts of 
the Arsenal the men are working over- 
time? Would it not be possible to 
transfer men from one section to another 
instead of dismissing them 


*Mr. WOODALL: In some sections 
we have night shifts. I have recently, 
with reluctance, sanctioned certain 
amount of overtime because of a pressing 
demand for a particular class of work. 
The men employed on this work are 
specialiy competent for it, and I do not 
think it would be possible for this reason 
to transfer men from one part of the 
factory to meet the necessities of another 
part. 
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UNIFORMITY OF ASSESSMENT. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he will take steps to make the assessments 
of property on which House Duty and 
Income Tax 
that used (the rateable value) by the 
Loeal Authorities, so that the assessments 
for Imperial and loca! taxation may be 
uniform ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I must give 
the same answer to this question as I did 
to a similar one the other day—namely, 
that this is a question which will be very 
properly considered when it is determined 
to place all taxation of real and personal 
property on the same footing. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to give 
notice that when the Government Bill is 
brought in I shall move an Amendment 
with a view to carrying out the proposal 
in the question. 


are collected the same as 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether a 
copy of the contract for Parliamentary 
reporting will be laid upon the Table and 
distributed ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir: a 
copy of the contract will be laid on the 
Table. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
the fact that the six battleships at Malta, 
when assistance had suddenly to be sent 
to Zante, were none of them in a condi- 
tion to be sent to sea, and the arrival of 
the Camperdown had to be awaited 
before such assistance could be sent ; 
and, if so, what were the causes for this 
condition of the Mediterranean Squadron ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


No, Sir: the facts are these: The 
Camperdown was approaching Malta 


when Sir George Tryon heard on Febru- 
ary Ist the first rumour of the disaster in 
the Island of Zante. Shortly afterwards, 
at 5.7 p.m, he received the first request 
for assistance. Less than eight hours 
later, after having been coaled, and 
receiving tents, blankets, deals, and other 
stores, the Camperdown sailed. No 
other ship could have been despatched 
with the same satisfactory promptitude, 
though other ships could have been sent 
3R 
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on this service, had the Camperdown not 
been available. Certain ships are under- 
going the usual examination and repair 
at Malta. The tents, stores, and pro- 
visions proved most acceptable to the 


people of Zante. 


Queen’s Printing Works 


THE LEPROSY COMMISSION. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India when the Report of the Leprosy 
Commission will be published ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State understands that the 
Committee of the National Leprosy Fund 
will publish the Report of their Commis- 
sion as early as they can this spring. 

ZARTHENWARE WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether it has been brought to his notice 
that certain Inspectors of weights and 
measures refuse to recognise the legality 
of the Staffordshire Inspector’s stamp ; 
and whether he will take steps to secure 
the recognition of the County Inspector's 
stamp ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am 
that certain Inspectors of weights and 
measures (who are appointed by Local 
Authorities and not by the Board of 
Trade) have refused to recognise the 
legality of the Staffordshire stamp on 
earthenware measures ; and I have called 
the attention of the authorities who 
appoint these Inspectors to the pro- 
visions of the existing law, which permit 
the use in any part of the United King- 
dom of any weight or measure duly 
stamped by any Inspector. 


aware 


i1RISH REVENUE UNDER HOME RULE, 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
state, in round figures, how the amount 
of £5,660,000, described by the Prime 
Minister as the amount which, under the 
arrangements of the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, would accrue as revenue to 
Ireland, is arrived at ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will re-state 
the figures which the Prime Minister 
gave on Monday last. They are based 
on the Revenue of 1892-18938, as to 
which the right hon. Gentleman knows 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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in Ireland. 


an estimate can now be made with toler- 
able accuracy. The receipts with which 
Ireland would be credited on that basis 
are—Excise (representing the actual 
contribution of Ireland to these duties, 
exclusive of licences), £3,220,000 ; 
Local Taxation (Stamps, £755,000 ; In- 
come Tax, £550,000; Excise Licences, 
£190,000), £1,495,000 ; Postal Revenue, 
£740,000 ; Crown Lands, £65,000 ; 
Miscellaneous Revenue, £140,000—total, 
£5,660,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
asks me how the amount was arrived at. 
My reply is that it was arrived at on the 
same basis as adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, but the figures are 
estimated upon the Revenue for 1892-3, 
which can now be pretty accurately 
gauged. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : On this 
subject I wish to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will lay on the Table of 
the House a Return showing the adjust- 
ment of gross and net Revenue, especially 
with regard to Excise, and also with 
regard to the items connected with civil 
Government ; or shall I formally move 
for such a Return ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If the hon. 
Gentleman will communicate with me I 
will see which is the more convenient. 





THE ALIENATION OF SALMON 
FISHERIES. 
Dr. MACGREGOR — (Inverness- 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, considering that the Crown 
rights to the salmon fisheries of the 
Highland lochs, rivers, and estuaries 
have been alienated, what course does 
the Government propose to adopt in 
order to recover, for the use of the 
people, a share of this natural food 
supply ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have in- 
formed the House what steps the Scotch 
Office has taken in order to represent to 
the Treasury the urgent importance of 
stopping further alienation of Crown 
rights to individuals. ‘That is all that 
can be done without legislation. 


QUEEN’S PRINTING WORKS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland wiil he explain why it is that, 
although there are 67 apprentices and 
21 unskilled workers employed upon 
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Welsh 


Government work in the Queen's Print- 
ing Office, Dublin, the bulk of general 
printing for the Board of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland has been given 
without competition to a firm who do 
not employ the legitimate members of 
the printing trade in Dublin ; is he aware 
that 20 boys and four men are employed 
upon a certain newspaper in which a 
great number of advertisements for Go- 
vernmental Departments appear; whether 
legitimate bookbinders are employed by 
the Queen’s printers in Ireland; and 
what steps the Government propose to 
take to enforce the Resolution regarding 
fair wages and competent workmen in 
these establishments 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to answer this. The 
bulk of the general printing for the In- 
termediate Education Board is, I am 
informed, done under a contract, given 
after competition in the year 1890, and 
since extended, with a firm other than 
that of the Queen’s printers, 
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ments in regard to the appointment of 
Colonial Governors. At the same time, 
the Secretary of State will always en- 
deavour to secure that the Governor and 
the Government of the Colony should be 
informed, as a matter of courtesy, of the 
selection approved by the Queen before 
any announcement on the subject is made 
in the Press, 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent, as a Church Estates Commissioner, 
whether, at a meeting of the Estates 
of the Ecclesiastical Com- 


on the 9th instant, he stated 


that he was authorised on behalf of Her 
| Majesty’s Government to deprecate, in 


I have no 
| 


information as to the staff employed by | 
either firm, or of the matters contained | 
in the secoud and third paragraphs of the | 


question. As I stated last Thursday, 
steps have already been taken to secure 


compliance with the terms of the Reso- 


lution of the House of Commons on the | 


| 
| 


13th February, 1891, and I have seen no | 


evidence that they have been infringed. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORSHIPS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask thie 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether a statement in a re- 
ported speech of Sir G. Dibbs, Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, is correct 
—namely, that no new Governor is to be 
appointed without the previous sanction 
of the Colonial Ministry ; whether this 
has hitherto been the practice in the ap- 
pointment of Colonial Governors ; and 
whether the case of New South Wales is 
exceptional, or is the same practice to be 
extended to all the — self-governing 
Colonies 7 1 may say I do not ask this 
question in any spirit of hostility. 

Mr. BUXTON: I feel sure there 
must be some misapprehension in regard 
to the matter, as the statement in the 
telegram referred to is not correct. No 
change has been made, or is contem- 
plated, in the practice (which will be 
found detailed in Parliamentary Paper 
C 5,828) pursued by former Govern- 





view of contemplated legislation, the 
assignment of any new districts within 
the Welsh dioceses : and, if so, by whom, 
and in what form, the authority to make 
this statement was given to him ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask 
the Comptroller of the Household, as an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, whether it 
is true that he stated to the Ecclesiastical 
Commission that he was authorised, on 
behalf of the Government, to deprecate, 
in view of contemplated legislation, the 
assignment of any new districts within 
the Welsh dioceses; and whether he 
still adheres to that statement ; and, if 
so, Whether there is any precedent for 
the Government interfering with the 
statutory powers of an independent 
Commission in reference to a Bill which 
has not been introduced into Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Tue COMPTROLLER or tHE 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Leveson-Gowenr, 
Stoke-upon-Trent) : In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I beg to say that before taking 
the action which is referred to I con- 
sulted my right hon, Friend the Home 
Secretary, who is the only other Member 
of the Government taking any part in 
the work of the Eeclesiastical Com- 
mission, and obtained his concurrence. 
Although I am free to admit that I may 
have been mistaken in supposing that 
concurrence to carry with it any further 
sanction than in so far as relates to my 
action as a Member of the Government 
who was also an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner, I may perhaps take this 
opportunity of explaining, as some mis- 
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Ecclesiastical Scheme. 


understanding seems to have arisen upon | quest on the deaths of two youths killed 


the subject, that the Government has no} by an explosion of 


inflammable gas, 


power, and has no intention, to control | caused by a fall of roof which took place 
or interfere in any way with the pro- | 


ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and that in taking the action 
which I did upon the 9th inst. I was 
merely stating the course which, in our 
character of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
my right hon. Friend and I would here- 
after follow. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: My 


hon. Friend has not answered the question 


as to whether there is any precedent for | 
Government interference with the statu- | 


tory powers of an independent Com- 
mission ? 
Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: As the! 


Government have not interfered no 
question of precedent arises. ' 

Mr. 8S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) : 
May I inquire whether it is not a fact 
that between the years 1883 and 1889 
the Charity Commissioners entirely sus- 
pended their action in Welsh districts 
in view of the possible introduction of 
legislation ? 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: I am 
not responsible for the action of | the 
Charity Commissioners. The question 
had better be addressed to the 
mentary Charity Commissioner. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): Is it not 
the duty of those Members of — the 
Government who are also members of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission to act as a 
medium of communication between the 
Commissioners and the Government : 
and, if not, what are they there for ? 


Parlia- 


Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: It is: 
and that is the course we intend to 
pursue. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Were not the 


Ecelesiastical Commissioners under the 
impression that this was more or less 
a communication from the Government, 
and intended to be so ? 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: If. that 
be so, I desire toexpress my regret that 
any such misunderstanding should have 
arisen. 


LEICESTER COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he will represented — by 
counsel, or by an Inspector, at the in- 


be 


Mr. Leveson-Gower 





on the I1th instant at the Whitwick 
Colliery in Leicestershire ; and, if not, 
whether, having regard to the importance 
of limiting in area and destructiveness 
the consequences of such explosions, he 
will cause special attention to be given to 
ascertaining any local which 
happily prevented this explosion from 
leading to results vet more extensive and 
disastrous ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am in communi- 
cation with the Inspector, who has sent 
me the following telegram :— 


causes 


~ | inspected the mine and attended inquest 
last Monday. Miners’ agent and _ solicitor 
present. Mine not at work at time of explosion. 
Two boys killed. Gas liberated by fall of roof, 
Effects limited in proportion to the quantity of 


gas which appears to have been ignited. Mine 
very free from gas anl worked with naked 
lights. Verdict accidental death. Jury refused 


to recommend use of safety lamps.” 


BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Papers which have been laid upon 
the Table relating to the Brussels Con- 
ference contain all the instructions to the 
British Delegates ? 

*Tnre CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): Yes, Sir. That is the case, 

COLWYN BAY ECCLESIASTICAL 

SCHEME. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that a scheme has been drawn up 
by the Eeclesiastical Commissioners to 
provide for a new ecclesiastical distriet 
at Colwyn Bay, which sets forth the par- 
ticuiar expediency of such division, and 
how far this may be done without injury 
to the parties interested; whether the 
Privy Council has the power to refuse to 
ratify such a scheme, if it appears that 
the circumstances of the case do not eall 
for its application ; and whether he can 
state what, under present cireumstances, 
will be the attitude of the Government 
towards such 
ecclesiastical vested 
and Monmouthshire ? 


proposals 
interests 


creating new 
in Wales 
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Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 


Foreign and 


been called to this matter. I understand 
that in the ordinary course the only ques- 
tion considered by the Privy Council is 
whether the scheme is within the legal 
powers of the Commissioners, and, if so, 
it is passed. Until the law is altered, as 
it would be by the passing of the Sus- 
pensory Bill, the Government have no 
authority or power to control the action 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
respect of the creation or augmentation 
of ecclesiastical interests in Wales, other- 
wise than by the votes of those members 


of the Government who are Ecclesias- 


tical Commissioners and entitled to sit 
thereon. 
THE HAMILTON MILITARY DEPOT. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, having regard to the fact 
that there is a double Military Depot at 
Hamilton, where the barrack accommo- 
dation is understood to be unsatisfactory, 
he could see his way to transfer one of 
these depots to Lanark 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There are at 
Lanark for a depot, and for many reasons 
there are advantages in having the 
double depot at Hamilton, where it is 
expected that certain inconveniences in 
the accommodation will be speedily over- 
come 


no adequate — barracks 


CHANCERY PRACTICE. 

Mr. BRY NMOR JONES (Gloucester, 
Stroud): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether motions in 
assigned to the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice have been 
for some time entered in a list according 
to the dates on which they have been set 
down, and whether it is the case that in 
the Chancery Division such a list has 
never been instituted, but that motions 
are there made irrespectively of the dates 
upon which rotices thereof are given 
according to the precedence of 
counsel who make them: whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
this practice in the Chancery Division 
has led to increased expense to the 
public by reason of parties being com- 
pelled to bring leading counsel in order 
to get their motions heard ; and whether 
the Government will take steps to get 


causes 
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the practice in the Chancery Division 
assimilated to that in the Queen’s Bench 
Division in regard to this matter ? 

*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CitarLes Russet, Hackney, 8.): The 
facts are correctly stated in the first two 
questions, and as to the third I will 
coufer with the Lord Chancellor. 


JUDICIAL RENTS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the fact 
that Members representing all sections in 
Ireland are agreed upon the necessity for 
the revision of judicial rents in Ireland, 
the Government will introduce or give 
their support to such a measure this 
year 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I think that any 
strong, general agreement among the 
representatives of the different sections 
of opinion in Ireland on the question of 
the judicial rents would be a very serious 
fact, and in any case might be submitted 
to the Government; but, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is no such general 
agreememt among Irish Members on this 
subject ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether it is not the fact that such agree- 
ment has often been shown by the ex- 
pressions in the House of Members 
representing both sections of the 
Nationalist Party, and also of Represen- 
tatives of the Conservative Party in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Itis very 
difficult for me to collect and appreciate 
accurately the opinion to which the hon. 
Member refers, and the terms in which I 
previously answered him were correct. 

Mr. DANE: Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman communicated on this subject 
with the Irish Land Commission / 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
had no communication with the Land 
Commissioners on the subject. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT. 
' Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government would give 
facilities to a short Bill having for its 
|object the compulsory labelling of 
Foreign and Colonial meat ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : The 
object of marking foreign goods was to 
prevent imposition, but the question of 
trying how far the system is applicable 
to foreign meat has not as yet been very 
thoroughly examined. I had understood 
that it was reserved for inquiries which 
have not yet taken place. The Govern- 
ment will be glad to give facilities for 
such inquiries. 


THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS, 


Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 


of the Treasury if he can now say 
whether the Government intends by 
legislation, Budget arrangements, or 


otherwise, to give practical effect to the 
principle of the payment of Members of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I ex- 
pected a communication on this subject 
from gentlemen who had been authorised, 
and, I believe, deputed, by a meeting 
held outside by a large number of Mem- 
bers of Parliament sitting on this side of 
the House. I had the honour of receiving 
those gentlemen yesterday, and I am now 
expecting a further communication from 
them. Until I receive that communieca- 
tion I am not in a position to answer any 
question on the subject. 


ARTILLERY COMMISSIONS FOR MILITIA 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Alban’s) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if it a fact that in 
October, 1890, five commissions in the 
Royal Artillery were promised to duly 
qualified officers from the Artillery 
Militia, on the faith of which assurance 
several gentlemen accepted commissions 
in the latter Force ; and whether these 
promises have been fulfilled ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Five commissions half-yearly in the 
Royal Artillery were promised in 1889 
to officers of the Artillery Militia. With 
the exception of one half-year, when 
only three candidates qualified, five com- 
missions have been given in each half- 
year. Of the five who last passed two 
have received commissions, and three 
are awaiting the Gazette. Up to this 
time, therefore, the promise made has 
been amply fulfilled. In December, 


Is 


1891, it was, however, publicly notified 
that this mode of entrance to the Royal 
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Artillery would cease after the examina- 
tion in Mareh, 1893 ; but on re-considera- 
tion it has been determined to continue 
it to the extent of four commissions 
yearly. There are not at present 
vacancies for more ? 

Mr. V. GIBBS: Does not the right 
hon. Gentleman consider it a breach 
of faith, when gentlemen have accepted 
commissions in the Militia on the faith 
of the promise of a certain number of 
commissions being set apart for Militia 
officers in the Royal Artillery, to reduce 
the number of such commissions after the 
gentlemen have gone to the expense of 
obtaining uniforms, &c¢. 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already explained that early 
warning was given of the intention tode 
this. Ido not think there can be many 
cases in which substantial injustice was 
dene. 

Mr. V. GIBBS: I know . 
I shall take another opportunity of raising 
this question. 


of cases 


OUTRAGE AT CASTLEISLAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received any information as to an 
attack by night by armed men upon the 
huuses of two farmers near Killeentierna, 
Castleisland (reported in the Cork 
Examiner of Ist February, 1893), 
when repeated shots were fired into these 
houses ; whether any cause has 
assigned for the outrage; and whether 
any persons have been made amenable to 


heen 


justice ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention 
was drawn to a report of this outrage. 
The police are making inquiries, and 
under these circumstances I do not think 
it would be prudent to disclose the 
reasons that can be assigned for the 
commission of the outrage. I may add 
that the outrage is believed not to have 
arisen from agrarian causes. 


STEAM TRAWLING ON THE IRISH 
COAST. 

Carvrain MS*CALMONT ( Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
ean have the line, inside of which steam 
trawlers shall not be permitted to intrude, 
extended from Glengad Head, in Donegal, 
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to Bengore Head, in Antrim, and thus 
suave the local fishermen from losing 
their gear when fishing the banks lying 
inside of this line, and in other ways 
having their profession interfered with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors 
of Fisheries report that the limits within 
which steam-trawling is at present pro- 
hibited in this locality were only decided 
upon after very careful local investiga- 
tion in 1899, and that they could not, 
without further consideration and on very 
strong grounds, exclude what is practi- 
cally the open sea from men who pursue 
trawling legitimately and in the exercise 
of a public right, and who also contribute 
materially to the supply of fish food. 
No complaints have recently been made 
to the Inspectors as to the iutrusion of 
steam within the prohibited 
area, 

Carrain MS*CALMONT: 
not any complaints ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Last summer 
there was a violation, and if any further 
violation takes place, proceadings will be 
taken. 


trawlers 


Were there 


ALLEGED RIOT AT ARDARA. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
land whether District Inspector Fallow, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, reported 
to the Authorities at Dublin Castle par- 
ticulars of a serious riot which took place 
at Ardara, County Donezal, on the 25th 
November last, upon the occasion of a 


{16 Fesrvary 1893} Outrage at Kildimo. 





seizure by the Sheriff of the goods of | 


local publicans for rent due, on which 
ocension the 
the’ polices 

mob 4 


obliged twice to charge a 


riotous 


chapel bell was tolled and | 


what, if any, instructions | 


were given District Inspector Fallow in | 


answe. to his requisition; how 
persons did he report as tuking active 


part in the riot ; is he aware that, upon 


many 


the hearing of certain charges arising out 
of assaults committed on the oceasion, 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton, the Resident 
Magistrate, expressed his amazement 
that no action had been tak n by the 
Authorities ; and was the District In- 
spector direeted not to prosecute, or how 
otherwise ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : District Inspector | 


Fallon (not Fallow) of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary reported the particulars of 
the occurrences referred to in the first 
paragraph of the question. The bailiff 
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who made the seizures prosecuted two 
men and three women for assaults com- 
mitted upon him, with the result that one 
man was convicted and bound to the 
peace, and one woman was bailed for 
trial at the next Assizes at Lifford. The 
cases against the remaining defendants 
were dismissed by the magistrates. It 
is a fact, I believe, that the Resident 
Magistrate expressed the view attributed 
to him; as, however, the District In- 
spector considered that a prosecution by 
the police for riot would be very undesir- 
able—as the seizures had been success- 
fully carried out, and the really guilty 
persons brought before the magistrates ; 
and as, moreover, the- higher authority 
expressed his full concurrence in this 
opinion of the local police officer, the 
Crown saw no sufficient reason for acting 
contrary to the advice of these responsible 
officials on the spot. 





ALLEGED AGRARIAN OUTRAGE AT: 
KILDIMO, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he is aware that 
ou the: night of 30th January last a 
quantity of hay and straw, valued at 
£100, the property of Moses Benizer, of 
Kilbreedy, Kildimo, County Limerick, 
was maliciously burned; that, on the 
following day, a load of straw which he 
had bought te replace some of the burned 
stuff was also set on fire and consumed ; 
and that, on 2nd February, 2 cowhouse, 
property, was maliciously burned 
down ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that Mr. Benizer was awarded compensa- 
tion by the Grand Jury on several pre- 
vious occasions for malicious injuries, 
any steps have been taken to afford him 


his 


protection 7 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
any evidence that this was an 
outrage ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the servant of this man 
has been arrested by the police and 
returned for trial on a charge of having 
committed the offence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, Sir. The 
facts stated in the first paragraph are 
substantially correct, and the result of 
the action taken by the police to afford 
protection to Mr. Bovenizer (not Benizer) 
and his property has been that a servant 
girl in his employment has been arrested 


Is there 
agrarian 
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and returned by the magistrates for trial 
to the Spring Assizes charged with the 
crime of maliciously setting fire to his 
premises, 


MUNICIPAL PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department when 
it is intended to propose the appointment 
of the Committee to whom will be com- 
mitted all Private Bills promoted by 
Municipal and other Local Authorities, 
by which it is proposed to create powers 
relating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions which deviate from, or are in 
extension of, or are repugnant to, the 
general law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I hope to move the 


appointment of this Committee on Monday. 


THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the present Lord Chancellor has in any 
case exercised his power of appointing 
county magistrates where a Lord Lieu- 
tenant has refused; and whether, in 
vases where the names of duly-qualified 
persons have been forwarded to him, he 
will submit them for appointment to the 
Lords Lieutenant, and, if they refuse to 
appoint them, exercise his right to do so 
without further reference to the Lords 
Lieutenant ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega- 
tive. As to the second part, the Lord 
Chancellor informs me that it would be 
impossible, within the limits of an 
answer, to state hypothetically all the 
points which would arise for consideration 
in the case supposed, and the manner in 
which, if they arose, the Lord Chancellor 
would deal with them. The Lord 
Chancellor hopes soon to be ina position 
to make a full statement on the subject. 


PRIVILEGE, 





PARLIAMENT—THE IRISH PARTY. 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I bee to ask the noble Lord the 
Member for West Edinburgh a question 
of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether he is correctly re- 
ported as having said at a banquet on 
Tuesday last that— 
Mr. J. Vorley 


{COMMONS} 
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“ They knew well from the internal difficulties 
of the Irish Party that they (the Lrish Members) 
could no longer be paid by Irish money. There- 
fore they were being paid, undoubtedly being 
paid, by the Party organisation and the Party 
now in power. Therefore the position Mr, 
Gladstone was in was that he was undertaking 
this constitutional change, relying on a majority 
of 40 paid mercenaries.” 

I would ask the noble Lord if he is eor- 
rectly reported as having stated this ; and, 
if so, whether he will kindly state the 
reasons on which the assertion is based ? 


*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): In reply te the hon. Baronet, I 
have to say that the report from which 
he has quoted is substantially accurate. 
As the hon. Gentleman will see, if he 
examines the words I used, I carefully 
abstained from expressing anything in 
the nature of either blame or criticism on 
the Party to which he belongs. If the 
fact is doubted, I have only to quote the 
words I actually used. These are the 
words with which I prefaced my _ re- 
marks— 

“It has been a matter of public knowledge 
that for the last ten years a large proportion of 
the Irish Members could not attend at West- 
minster unless they received a salary. I do not 
think that is any reflection on the Irish Members. 
They receive a salary for purposes which their 
constituents approve, and for doing work which 
their constituents expect them to do.” 

He asks me on what ground I made the 
assertion to which he refers, and which 
is contained in the words he quoted. 
They are as follows:—It is generally 
admitted that money is no longer forth- 
coming from Irish or American sources, 
and the inference that seems, therefore, 
to be irresistible is that it is derived from 
English sources. I am quite ready to 
admit that I went too far in stating that 
it undoubtedly came from the Gladstonian 
Party Funds, but I certainly thought 
myself justified in believing that it came 
either from those funds or from funds 
devoted generally to the furtherance of 
the interests of the English Home Rule 

Party. But if the hon. Member is in 
a position to say that that statement has no 
foundation in fact, I need not say that Iam 
prepared to withdraw it, and to express 
my regret. Let me repeat that I in- 
tended to reflect nothing upon those who 
are supposed to receive the money, but 
simply to point out the very peculiar 
Parliamentary position now occupied by 
the Government. 
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Mr. SEXTON: I call your attention, 
Mr. Speaker, to the fact that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was that the 
Irish Members “were being paid, un- 
doubtedly being paid,” by the Party or- 
ganisation and by the Party now in power. 
The noble Lord has put in circulation 
what is an absolute falsehood, a total 
and absolute falsehood, a mere invention, 
and I think the House entitled to 
know, in the first place, from the noble 
Lord whether he invented the statement 
himself, or whether he adopted it at the 
instance of any other person, and, if so, 
at whose instance, and on what grounds. 


Is 


Now, Sir, I would ask you, having 
regard to the gross and scandalous 


character of the allegation, whether the 
noble Lord or any other Member of the 
House is entitled either to inyent or to 
adopt such statements imputing to a body 
of Members of this House that they 


hold a relation to the Government of 
this country incompatible with the 
independent discharge of their duties, 


and whether, on being brought to task 
in this House, the noble Lord is entitled 
to make a subjunctive or contingent 
apology, and, having wantonly set afloat 
a falsehood, whether he is entitled to call 
for a contradiction, or whether, being 
himself destitute of any grounds by 


which to justify his statement, his 
apology should not be instant and 
absolute. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The words made 


use of were not made in this House, aud, 
therefore, my jurisdiction does not come 
directly in. The House is very chary of 
noticing expressions used out of the 
House, and bringing them up for dis- 
cussion in this House. The hon. 
Baronet asked ine if the purport of what 
he has said might be embodied ina ques- 
tion, and, in accordance with the in- 
variable rule, I told him not, but, as it 
was a personal question and involved a 
quasi kind of Privilege, he was entitled 
to ask for a personal explanation. The 
allegation has been made and somewhat 
modified by the noble Lord, and has been 
repudiated and altogether discountenanced 
by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. I 
think, therefore, so far as Iam concerned, 
the matter should rest there. I cannot 
vall upon any hon. Member to apologise 
for anything he has said out of the 
House. There is only one expression 
which I should wish had not been used 
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either in this House or out of it, and 
that is the word “ mercenary.” 
*Viscount WOLMER: Mr. Speaker, 
Iam quite prepared to admit that that 
word an unfostunate and wrong 
word to use—unfortunate because, as I 
have said, my intention was to reflect 
upon the Government and not upon the 
Irish Members, and the use of that word 
might be fairly open to the criticism that 
it also reflected on the Irish Members. 
Therefore, I frankly express my regret 
for having used that word. As regards 
what I said before, I have nothing to 
add to it. Ifa contradiction is made I 
withdraw it absolutely. 


was 





Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): It 
has been made. 
Mr. SEXTON: The noble Lord 


having now, in a most niggardly and un- 
gracious manner, but vet in a manner the 
sense of which is complete,given his ex- 
planation, it entitles me to submit to the 
House that he made a false statement. I 
might eall it by a shorter name if I 
liked. The House is now seised of the 
fact. [Cries of “Order!”] I am not 
out of Order. We mean to have this out. 
I say that, as the House is now seised of 
the fact that a wanton calumny against 
a body of Members has been set afloat, I 
must call the instant attention of your- 
self and the House to the use which has 
been made of thatealumny in The Times 
to-day. In the course of an article on 
the payment of Members, The Times, 
amidst a number of other offensive and 
calumnious statements, indulges in the 
following, acting upon the evidence of a 
witness, the value of whose evidence the 
House is able to estimate. It says— 

“Lord Wolmer, whose position as Liberal 
Unionist Whip has given him peculiar oppor 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the facts 
of the Parliamentary situation,” 
made the statements, which are contained 
in the speech of the noble Lord. And 
The Times goes on to say— 

“ Tt is notorious that since the Parnellite split 

there has been no American money forthcom- 
ing for the subsistence of these stipendiary 
patriots.” 
This (referring to the cheers of the 
hon. Members on the Conservative 
Benches, and pointing towards them) is 
the Party of gentlemen. There is not a 
peasant in Ireland who would not be 
ashamed of your conduct. 
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“And,” The Times proceeds, “as these 
must live somehow, they are, so Lord Wolmer 
declared, ‘undoubtedly being paid by the 
Party organisation and by the Party now in 
power. . . . We have no difficulty in 
accepting Lord Wolmer’s assurance that one- 
half of the Party to whom Mr. Gladstone 
proudly points as speaking in the name of Ire. 
land are in receipt of a stipend, drawn, either 
from an English Party fund or from the 
private liberality of rich English partisans.” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that, since 
the foundation of this House of Com- 
mons many centuries back, it has never 
been held tolerable that anyone, either a 
Member of this House, or an editor, or 
any other person in this country, should be 
allowed to impute, even to one Member 
of this House, that, even in regard to 
any solitary act in the discharge of his 
functions, the discharge of his duty had 
been connected with the receipt of money. 
Now, Sir, the charge made by the prin- 
cipal newspaper in the country against 
the main body of the Representatives of 
Ireland is that, not with regard to any 
solitary function, but with regard to the 
whole discharge of their duty here as 
Representatives of others, they are in 
the pay of the Government of the country. 
It is as false a statement as ever was 
made. Neither to the Government of 
this country nor to any rich English 
partisan has any Member of this Party 
ever been indebted for one penny, or ever 
will be. 


Viscount WoLMER rose—— 


fCOMMONS} 











Mr. SEXTON: I have not the least | 
intention of giving way. The noble | 


Lord can speak when I have done. I 


submit to you very respectfully—we are 
poor menu. We have striven to do ou 
duty here. Whatever help we may re- 
quire we shall seek from our own country- 
men, and certainly if that help should 
not be sufficient we should never seek it 
anywhere else. We mean to discharge 
our duty here, and to do it to the end. 
I submit respectfully that, if writings of 
this kind in the Press of this country are 
to be permitted in regard to the Repre- 
sentatives of another country who are 
discharging their Party duties here, the 
discharge of these duties will become 
impossible. I, therefore, beg to move 
that the leading article in The Times of 
this date is a gross and scandalous breach 





of the privileges of this House. 


Mr, Sexton 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the matter 
will not go further. There is no mala 
Jides imputed in the words that have 
been read. Discourteous they may be, 
but there is ne mala fides imputed to an 
hon. Member of this House in the dis- 
charge of his duties in this House, and 
I cannot say that there is a question of 
Privilege raised. I hope that after the 
noble Lord has withdrawn the word I 
thought improper, and which if used in 
this House would be unparliamentary, 
the matter will be allowed to rest there. 
We have now the assurance from at least 
two hon. Members representing consti- 
tuencies in Ireland that the statement 
made is totally devoid of foundation. I 
think the House may rest upon the 
assurances those hon. Gentlemen have 
given, and in the interests of the House, 
solely in the interest of this House, I do 
implore hon. Members not to let the 
matter go any further. 

Mr. SEXTON: I respectfully submit 
that the question of Privilege is one for 
the House, and I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether mala fides is not imputed in the 
description of a body of Members of this 
House as a body of “ paid mere snaries”” 7 

*Viscount WOLMER: I only wish 
to say for myself that after what the 
hon. Member has said I apologise to the 
Irish Party. 

Mr. SEXTON: I respectfully say 
that the Editor of The Times should 
apologise at the Bar. I respectfully sub- 
mit that Iam within my right, and that 
the question rests ultimately with the 
decision of the House whether or not a 
Breach of Privilege has been committed, 
und I respectfully move that the leading 
article in The Times of this morning is 
a gross and scandalous breach of the 
privileges of this House. 

The Clerk at the Table tien read 
extracts from the article as follows :—- 

“It is notorious that, since the Parnellite 
split, there has been no American money forth- 
coming for the subsistence of these stipendiary 
patriots, and, as these must live somehow, they 
are, so Lord Wolmer declared, ‘undoubtedly 
being paid by the party organization and by the 
party now in power.’ ” 

“We have no difficulty, therefore, in accept> 
ing Lord Wolmer’s assurance that one-half at 
least of the party to whom Mr. Gladstone 
proudly points as speaking in the name of 
freland are in receipt of a stipend drawn either 
from an English party fund or from the private 
liberality of rich English partisans.” 
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* For a century at least the House of Com- 
mons has never been even suspected of corrup- 
tion. Are we prepared to run the risk of losing 
this priceless advantage for the sake of enabling 
the Gladstonian party to keep a band of * pais 
mercenaries’ in steady attendance at West- 
minster without depleting the ‘war chest’ of 
the party, which is conscious that, at no distant 
date, it will have to face another appeal to the 
constituencies ! * 


Breach of 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the passages in the ‘Times’ article 
complained of constitute a gross breach of the 
privileges of this House.”—(CWr, Sexton.) 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I have great pleasure in seconding that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
never forward, Sir, in promoting move- 
ments in the House for notice 
being taken of what is said of persons or 
proceedings in this House by persens 
outside it, but the question has been dis- 


am 


severe 


tinetly raised whether this article is or is 
not a Breach of the Privileges of the 
House. I have, first of all, to say that 
I am very glad the noble Lord has extri- 


eated himself from at least one-half of 
this charge. As I understand him, the 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


other portion of it falls upon a Govern- | 


ment composed of persons with whom he 
He Says his desire 
was that the brunt—I do not think he 
used that expression, but he implied it— 
that the brunt of the great weight and 


Was once associated. 
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heard the extract, I wag 
my ear 


oroae 
gross 


—wheu I first 
doubtful whether there reached 
anything which constituted 

Breach of Privilege, because, however 
offensive the word “ mercenary ” may be, 
yet after all a mercenary need not neces- 
sarily be corrupt. I know not, Sir, what 
your case may be, but on hearing the 
article read at the Table I do gather from 
it that it contains a most distinct charge 
of corruption—a charge of the reintro- 
duction of corruption into this House, 


a 


after it has been happily cleared from it 


during 100 years, through the medium of 
the Irish Members. I was quite unaware, 
I need not that this matter was 
likely to be brought forward, but un- 
questionably, if I whether a 
charge of corruption against a body of 
Members this House constitutes a 
Breach of Privilege, I am afraid it is not 
possible for me to give any answer but 
one, and that one in the affirmative. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I certainly thought, Sir, that after 
the observations which you made from 
the Chair, and even in the absence of the 
observations you made from the Chair, it 
would have been the duty of the Leader 


say, 
am asked 


of 


| of the House to give us some guidance in 


circumstances which all of us must admit 


to be of some difficulty and delicacy. 


| There are two questions which always 
l 


severity of words of that kind coming | 


from him, the whole of 
weight which attaches to his unfounded 
assertion, shall fall upon us. Iam not 
80 seusitive—it is perhaps owing to being 


the tremendous | 


| to 


arise when the conduct of the Press is 
brought under the notice of this House. 
There is, first, the technical question as 


whether there has or has not been a 


| Breach of the Privileges of the House. 


hardened in these matters—to that 
charge, but [I think the noble Lord 
would have consulted well for his own | 


character if he had withdrawn it 
gether when he has been compelled toadmit 
that there is no ground for it whatever. 
His own character is a matter entirely for 
his own consideration, and into that 
sacred precinct I shall not trespass. I 
shall leave the whole subject contentedly 
in his hands. So far as this article is 
concerned—I am awzre that your powers 
of hearing are more acute, happily, than 
mine—when I heard the extract from the 
article first read by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, with a feeling which I think 
did him honour—a gentleman whose pe- 
cuniary integrity I may say boldly, in 
my judgment, requires no more defence 
or vindication than the pecuniary integ- 
rity of any other gentleman in the House 





alto- | 





There is, sc condly, the question of policy 
as to whether it is desirable forthe dignity 
and the order of the House that we should 
enter into one of those conflicts with the 
Press out of which, so faras I know, this 
House has never come with any augmenu- 
tation of credit to itself. On the seeond 
of these points we have waited for the 
guidance of the Leader of the House, and 
we have waited, I regret to say, in vain. 
Let me say one word on the first point— 


| the technical question of whether there 


has been a Breach of Privilege or not. 
Now, Sir, I have personally, from acci- 
dent with which the House well 
acquainted, been brought for many years 
into the most direct personal collision, so 
to speak, with Gentlemen sitting below 
the Gangway; but I certainly and 
emphatically express my firm conviction 
—a conviction from which I have never 


Is 
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wavered even in the heat of the hottest 
controversies—that not a single one of 
these Gentlemen was ever bribed or cor- 
rupted for the work which he did in this 
House, or that he took the part which he 
thought it his duty to take from any 
motives other than those which he believed 
to be for the benefit of his country. I may 
say, also, as I have touched upon per- 
sonal questions, that if we are to be so 
very sensitive about the criticisms of the 
Press upon the character and honour of our 
Members, I will guarantee to come down 
to this House with an armful of 
copies of United Ireland, every cue of 
which contains imputations against 
Members of this House who were at one 
time in Office, and far more grave than 
those which the hon. Gentleman has 
extracted from The Times article. But 
it appears to me that, while any insinua- 
tion of corrupt or mercenary motives on 
the part of Members from Ireland is 
absolutely without foundation, and ought 
never to have been hinted at or suggested, 
if anybody will read the article carefully 
and accurately he will see—I may say I 
never saw the article or heard of it until 
I came into the House—that the inten- 
tion of the writer in The Times was 
this—that if there was, as they assert, 
a paid Party in this House, there was a 


{COMMONS} 





danger, through that very fact, of the re- | 


introduction of those corruptions which 
were an unhappy blot on our Parlia- 
meutary history. That is a clear ques- 
tion of the fair inference of the words. I 
am not defending—it is not my business 
to defend or attack—the particular state- 
ments made by The Times; 1 have no 
concern one way or the other with it; 
but I do ask the House, before they enter 
into one of those indecorous conflicts 
with the Press, at all events to be careful 
they are not putting a construction on 
the words which the words do not neces- 
sarily bear, and to consider whether, if 
the fight is to go on, they will not find 
themselves ultimately in the wrong. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who has had the 
advantage I have not had—namely, of 
looking at the paper—I put it to him 
whether an interpretation, at all events— 
I do not say the only interpretation— 
which can be put on The Times article 
is not this—that the result of there being 
a paid Party in this House might be 
ultimately, at some time unspecified, to 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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lower the financial integrity of the 
House and to re-introduce corruption ; 
and whether, if the article is capable of 
that interpretation, we should not only 
be unwise, but we should be mad, to 
enter into one of these contests 
with the Press of which there 
have been too many in our Parlia- 
mentary history, and which I do implore 
the Government not to encourage. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will see 
that the counsel I venture respectfully 
to give to the House is not given with 
any Party feeling or any Party prejudice, 
but simply with a view to the dignity of 
our proceedings. 


CoLoneEL SAUNDERSON ¢ Armagh, 


N.): I wish to ask, on a_ point 
of order, whether, if the articles 
in’ The Times imputing — certain 
motives to hon. Members below 


the Gangway are to be read, I should be 
in order in asking that certain articles 
and speeches made in Ireland imputing 
the fact that the hon. Member for Water- 
ford and his following have been bribed 
and paid by the Tory Party—would it be 
in order to move that they also be read ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No articles or 
speeches are before the House except 
this particular article in The Times 
newspaper. I should say that when I 
made the observation in reply to the 
hon. Member for North Kerry he had 
not then mentioned the word “ corrup- 
tion.” He mentioned the words “ paid 
mercenaries,” and those were the words 
which I asked the noble Lord to with- 
draw. He has withdrawn them, and 
the House will bear me out that the hon. 
Member for North Kerry in his speech 
had not given any indication of a charge 
of corruption, I must leave that matter 
in the hands of the House. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has appealed to me. I confess 
that I do not know whether he expects 
that, after the Leader of the House has 
stated his opinion that this is a gross 
Breach of the Privileges of the House, I 
should express a different view. Well, 
then, I do not hold any different opinion. 
My right hon. Friend put the matter 
distinetly, as you, Sir, have also pointed 
out. The whole venom and virus of this 
matter lies in the imputation of personal 
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corruption to a large number of Members 
of this House. These are the words— 
* For a century at least the House of Com- 
mons has never been suspected of corruption.” 
And then follows this sentence— 
“ Are we prepared to run the risk of losing 
this priceless advantage "— 
that is, the advantage of having the 
House pure and clear from corruption— 
“for the sake of enabling the 
Party to keep a band of * paid mercenaries ’ 
stealy attendance at Westminster?” 


Gladstonian 
in 


Now, is there any man of ordinary in- 
telligence who can read those sentences 
in any other signification than that the 
Irish Members are corrupt, and are paid 
for voting in a particular way in this 
House 2? No man of common sense can 
read them otherwise. However averse 
we may be to enter upon a question 
of this kind—and for my part I am 
always very reluctant to do anything 
of the kind—I hope it will not 
regarded as a Party contest when 
we are about to consider the great ques- 
tion of the Irish Government—and we 
shall at least take care that it shall 
not be introduced to this House by 
vile calumnies of this character, dis- 
crediting a whole body of men whom 
number of Members of this 
House desire and insist should re- 
main at Westminster and be our Col- 
leagues and our equals here. Ought 
we not to begin this discussion, if we 
with of 


be 


a great 


are to begin it any sense 
fairness and decency, by repudiating 


by the unanimous voice of the House 
such foul, such false, such calumnious 
imputatious 7 I do venture to submit to 
this House that, whatever we may do 
afterwards, we should take this oppor- 
tunity in the form in which it offers to 
us—of saying, one and all, whatever 
Party we may belong to, that we do not 
believe charges of this character, and 
that we are not prepared thus to treat 
the Members from Ireland, who are in a 
difficult position, and who we all know 
are not rich men, but who, I believe, are 
independent and honourable men, and 
that we do not accept statements of this 
nature in the House of Commons. I 
hope in the name of the House of 
Commons, which after all is an assembly 
of gentlemen, we shall concur with one 
voice and declare that we reject and 
repudiate these statements. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
of Order, may I ask that the Clerk at the 
Table should read the whole of the para- 
graph on which this allusion is based, 
because it appears to that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the sup- 
posed imaginary payment of hon, 
Members at the present time, but has to 
do with a consequence The Times fore- 
of the payment of Members by 


Privilege. 


me 


sees 


law ? 


At the request of Mr. Speaker the 
Chief Clerk read the paragraph referred 
to as follows :— 


“This deliberate judgment of the greatest of 
the philosophical Radicals, the Gamaliel at 
whose feet Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce have sat, 
may not startle some of our modern politicians 
who know well that, what Mill denounced 
some five and-thirty-years ago, they are doing 
themselves every day, not merely as individuals, 
but as the framers of Newcastle programmes 
and the like. When, however, it is clear that 
new dangers are added to those which Mill fore 
saw, when it is evident that the adventurer who 
secures his precarious £300 a year by flattering 
the multitude will find himself with straight- 
ened means in a luxurious society, and at the 
same time with power to accommodate or to in- 
convenience powerful interests capable of hold- 
ing out temptations like those brought to bear 
in France by the financiers connected with the 
Panama Canal, can we doubt what the result 
will be? For a century, at least, the House of 
Commons has never been even suspected ol cor- 
ruption, Are we preparel to run the risk of 
losing this priceless advantage for the sake of 
enabling the Gladstonian Party to keep a band 
of * paid mercenaries” in steady attendance at 
Westminster without depleting the * war chest’ 
of the Party. which is conscious that, at no 
distant date, it will have to face another appeal 
to the constituencies’ The arrangement, no 
doubt, would be convenient both to the Glad- 
stonians aml tu their Irish allies, but we are 
sure it will not enhance cither the immediate 
popularity or the historical reputation of the 
Ministry that is ill-advised enough to bring it 
forward in Parliament.” 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the Leader of the Opposition had said 
that the attacks in The 
concern him, but he should say that any 
unfounded attack on a Member of this 
House did concern him as Leader of a 
Party. There was one special reason 
why the House should take action in this 
matter. This newspaper had been 
engaged for the past seven or eight years 
ina conspiracy to defame the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, and they knew that three 
or four years ago it lent itself in the most 
audacious and deliberate manner to a 
system of forgery in order to prove 


Times did not 
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charges against them which if proved 
would have led, perhaps, to expulsion 
from the House. It was high time, in his 
opinicn, that a stop was put to such pro- 
ceedings and to such a method of warfare. 
The present article was but a continua- 
tion of the articles written against the 
late Mr. Parnell and his Colleagues, and 
for that reason alone they should press 
the matter to an issue, 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bed- 
min): The Leader of the House told us 
when the passage was read by the Clerk 
that he could not say “ No” to the propo- 
sition thata gross Breach of the Privileges 
of the House had been committed. I 
confess, on hearing the passage read, that 
I felt with the right hon. Gentleman that 
it was impossible to say “* Ne” to the 
proposition. But, if 1 understand the 
positionaright, the clerk read two passages 
separated by some sentences, and the 
second passage, which was not read by 
the hon. Member for North Kerry, was 
distinct from the passage he did read, and 
was not connected in argument with it. 
Therefore, on the first blush, the words 
of the three passages were read as one, 
and, under a possible misapprehension of 
their meaning, this course of procedure 
may involve us in considerable difficulty. 
Supposing that this question is put and 
affirmed by the House, you must then 
move that the editor, or printer, or 
publisher of the newspaper should appear 
at the Bar. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: No; not 
necessarily. 

Mr. COURTNEY: My right hon. 
Friend says “ No,” but he ought to, not 
as a matter of strict Parliamentary neces- 
sity, but as a matter of common sense and 
justice, require that if you are going to 
pass the proposition that certain passages 
amount toa gross Breach of Privilege, you 
should not pass a condemnation upon the 
person who committed that breach with- 
out giving him an opportunity of explain- 
ing his meaning, and defending or apolo- 
gising. As a matter of equity you ought 
to follow up the first step by the second, 
If that argument were offered, I do not 
know at present what conclusion we 
should arrive at, for we have not got 
before us, in black and white, what the 
words of the argument are. I never read 
or saw the article until it was brought 
under the notice of the Tlouse by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. I may 


Mr. Clancy 
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add that my own feeling towards these 
methods of warfare is one of profound 
abhorrence. It is impossible to express 
adequate disgust at those kinds of attacks, 
from whatever quarter they may come, I 
regret very much that anyone should 
have been led into the impropriety of 
making a suggestion which has naturally 
been amplified into the consequences now 
before the House. But if the proposition 
before us is affirmed, we must, as a matter 
of justice, have the responsible person 
here to hear what he has to say, and I 
think we shall enter into a position which 
may possibly not be very creditable or 
end very satisfactorily for us. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
since the Leader of the House had said 
that he must answer “ Yes,” he himself 
would not venture to differ. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
that. What I said was that I could not 
be expected to do sO, 

Mr. COURTNEY: Well, I do not 
wish to say anything rude. I withdraw 
and apologise at once. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he could not be ex- 
pected to differ from the Leader of 
the House. But I remember a 
former occasion on which a Breach of 
Privilege occurred when a Motion was 
made that the conduct of the Daily News 
newspaper constituted a Breach of 
Privilege, and when a Motion was made 
to bring the responsible person to the 
Bar it was felt that we were in a very 
awkward position on account of the first 
step. Some one the next day suggested 
a course to the then Leader of the 
House, Mr. Disraeli, that of moving the 
Previous Question, and he said he would 
have done it but it had not oceurred to 
him. That seems to me to be the right 
course to pursue at this juncture, for the 
convenience of the House and having re- 
gard to the results which will attach to 
the House hereafter. We are pretty 
well agreed in our sentiments towards 
these imputations, but whether the gross 
imputations that constitute a Breach of 
Privilege have been made is a debate- 
able fact. I have not had the advantage 
of reading this article, but it is admitted 
that the disputable part—the part that 
you had not heard, Mr. Speaker, when 
you expressed an opinion—is a part of 
the article much lower down, discon- 
nected from the former, not following 
upon it, and that the dread or suggestion 
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that corruption might hereafter be 
brought against the House was not 


brought against hon, Gentlemen opposite 
in their position as Members, but with 
regard to the general question of the 
payment of Members. I submit that 
the course most convenient to the House, 
and which in the end will be found best 
valeulated te preserve its honour, is not 
to enter into this kind of warfare by 
taking official notice of attacks made 
outside the House. One does not know 
at all where there is to be an end if we 
once begin. An hon. Member behind me 
has again and again been charged with 
being the paid agent of the Irish land- 
lords, but he has disregarded the imputa- 
tion, as he was entitled to do. Hon. 
Members opposite are aware that the 
feeling of the House is entirely in their 
favour with regard to the present imputa- 
tion, and I think, therefore, that they 
may join me in the suggestion that the 
matter should be dropped, not by saying 
“No” to the Motion, but by moving the 
Previous Question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Did I 
the right hon. Gentleman to move an 
Amendment 7 

Mr. COURTNEY: No, Sir; 
not move an Amendment. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 


wich) rose from a seat under the gallery, 


understand 


I did 


and was received with cries of ** Order!” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If 
the hon. Gentleman wishes to address 
the House he must come within the pre- 
cincts of the House. 

Mr. BRUNNER, coming to the Bar, 
said he had to apologise for his mistake. 
On a point of Order he wished to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
moved any Amendment to the Motion. 
He understood from what the right hon. 
Gentleman had just said that two passages 
of the article were in question, and not 
one. Might he inquire what was the 
Motion before the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The 
graphs are before the House, and no 
Amendment has beem moved with regard 
to them. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E. 
point out that there cannot be the smallest 
doubt in the mind of any hon, Gentleman 
who will read this article through as to 
the clear intention of the writer, in the 
different passages throughout the article, 
to charge corruption on the Irish Party. 


three |para- 


): I desire to | 
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| But if there be any doubt at all I would 
| point to a passage which has not yet been 
read, and which runs as follows :— 


“If this be so ”"—that is, if the statement of the 
noble Lord be true—“ what shall we say of the 
attempt to carry by means of a majority thus 
constituted and supported ”"—can anything be 
more direct than that ?—“‘a measure of vast 
constitutional change—an attempt made, more- 
over, on the part of a statesman ”"—mark this, 
for it settles the question, and makes the charge 
more pointed and foul—* who has denounced, in 
an almost frenzied strain, the iniquity of Pitt 


and Castlereagh in buying up Irish borough- 
mongers and placemen at the time of the 
Union?” 

I want to know, if that be not a gross 


and shameful Breach of the Privileges of 
this House, what It refers not to 
the general action of persons outside the 
House, but specifically to a Bill under the 
consideration the House, and it 
challenges the Government, first of all, 
with imitating the eonduct of Pitt and 
Castlereagh, the statesmen whom the 
Leader of the Government is charged 
with denouncing ; and the article charges 
us directly with imitating the conduct of 
the infamous men whom Pitt and Castle- 
reagh purehased, The only exeuse 
which the Leader of the Opposition put 
forward—and it is a very lame and mean 
excuse for neglecting a duty which is his 
as much as it is the duty of the Leader 
of the House, to defend the honour of the 
Members of this House, when it is foully 
and calumniously attacked—the only 
reason he gives for shirking his duty is 
this—that he could come down to the 
House with armfuls of extracts from 
Vuited Ireland and other Irish papers. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman could 


is ? 


ot 





find many extracts charging him with 
misconduct in his administration in Ire- 


land, but I question whether out of the 
files of United Ireland anv other 
newspaper he could extract a charge of 
doing any act in this House from corrupt 
pecuniary motives. I 
such a charve; 
down and reke up any such charge from 
irish newspapers I hold thet two 
cases are separate and apart. What is the 
| ground on which we claim at the hands 


or 


have never seen 


and even if he could come 


ihe 


| of our Colleagues protection against 
this newspaper, The Times? This is 
| not an isolated case. It is done 
jin pursuance of one of the most 
|infamous conspiracies carried on by 


}a great and powerful journal, which does 
j= circulate at a distance from this 
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place, but which influences the atmo- 
sphere of our deliberations—a cowardly, 
base, and unscrupulous conspiraev—a 
conspiracy which for 10 vears this news- 
paper has carried on by the most un- 
scrupulous and ruthless means to drive 
us out of publie life, and to make it 
impossible for us todo our duty. This 
paper has pursued us with calumny and 
false charges, and has returned to them 
again and again when they have proved 
to be false. They tried perjury against 
us, they us of a murderous 
conspiracy, and they have spent, I should 
think, £200,000 in constructing a vast 
based upon calumny and 
forgery, which, had it been suecessful— 
as it might have been, because we are 
open to the reproach of being poor men 
would have driven us not only out of 
this House, but out of the country, if not 
into gaol. That has been defeated and 
exposed, and now, in collusion with the 
noble Lord—they were formerly in 
collusion with Pigott—they have recourse 
to a base charge of corruption as regards 
our duty in this House. I tell the noble 
Viscount that there is not a man sitting 
round me who, if his action in the 

House be examined in its minutest 
particulars, will be afraid to set it beside 
any other hon. Gentleman, whether titled 
or commoner, who sits in this House. Is 
this newspaper to be allowed to go on 
with this base and abominable war of 
calumny and falsehood against the Irish 
Members, or shall we get the protection 
which, as honourable men, I think we are 
entitled to from our colleagues in this 
House. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.) : I only wish to say a few words, 
which may, perhaps, tend to smooth 
rather than aggravate this difficulty. I 
do not believe these charges against my 
political opponents in Ireland, and I wish 
to dissociate myself from such aceusa- 
tions. But it for the House 
to pursue this matter? Where is it to 
stop’ It is within the knowledge of 
every Member in the House that these 
hon. Members have themselves, in their 
speeches and journals, deliberately 
charged the Tory Party with having the 
Parnellites in their pay. I have distinet 
and definite confirmation of this state- 
ment in my hands. What does The Star 
of to-day say ? The Star directly and 
deliberately makes a charge of corruption 


Mr. Dillon 


accused 


conspiracy 





Wise 


Is 
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against a Member of the House. 
of “* Order!” 

“®Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Whether another paper has made such a 
statement is not the question now before 
the House. The question is, whether 
the words read to the House do in them- 
selves constitute a breach of privilege ? 
The hon. and learned Member may argue, 
as a question of policy, that it is not wise 
that the House should decide that they 
do constitute a breach of privilege. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: I bow, 
Mr. Speaker, to your decision, but I 
desire to argue that it is not wise for 
the House to proceed in this particular 
matter. As an Irish Member—aad I say 
it sincerely—I regret that these charges 
have been made, and [ do not believe 
them. But I submit that, in support of 
my argument, I may be permitted to 
read the counter-charge made by the 
newspaper to which I have referred. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The rule is very 
strict in these cases. The House has to 
decide on the passages read. Any extract 
from the columns of any other newspaper 
would not be admissible. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: Then, 
Sir, I shall take the advice of my friends 
as to whether I shall not make a Motion 
on the subject afterwards. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waierford) : 
I do not desire to detain the House for 
more than a moment, and still less do I 
desire to add to the heat of this discus- 
sion. I have only risen for the purpose 
of begging the House not to allow the 
special pleading of any of its Members, 
however distinguished, to turn it aside 
from its manifest duty to itself as well as 
to us. The accusation made against 
Irish Members is a peculiarly cruel one 
by reason of the fact that those Members 
are in the main poor men. They are men 
who would not have been ableduring these 
last 10 or 12 years to attend this House to 
represent the views of their countrymen 
unless by the generosity and the confi- 
dence of their countrymen they had been 
provided with the means of doing so. The 
knowledge of that fact imposes upon the 
House a very serious duty to defend us in 
cases of this kind. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) and my hon. and learned 
Friend who has just spoken, have 
alluded to the fact that during the 
unfortunate internecine struggle that has 
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been going on in Ireland accusations of a 


Breach of 


somewhat similar eharacter have been 
not altogether unheard of. I regret to 
say such is the case. As far as I am 
concerned, I have recognised that those 
accusations directed against myself and 
some others have proceeded, for the most 
part, from what I may call thoughtless 
speakers, but they have also proceeded 
from meu who ought to have known 
better—men who are near me now, and 
who ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
But I agree with the late Chairman of 
Committees that political weapons of 
this kind are weapons which should be 
despised and resented by every honour- 
able man ; and, for my part, I have never 
during all the excitement in Ireland 
descended to the use of such weapons. 
The fact that they have been used will 
never prevent me, nO matter how I may 
smart under such accusations, especially 
when made by my own 
from joining with any of my countrymen 
in resenting similar accusations when 
made against them. Therefore it is that 
I have seconded this Motion : and 
speaking, not in any sectional or Party 
sense, but as a Nationalist Representative, 
as a Member of a body composed of poor 
men, whose honour is as dear to them as 
the honour of the noblest Lord in this 
House, I ask the House, having regard 
to its own duty and the duty it owes us, 
not to be led into any s‘de issue—not to 
content itself with the expressions of 
regret here and there from individual 
Members, but to place on record in the 
most formal way its opinion that an 
accusation of corrupt motives such as this 
must always be regarded as a gross 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): In listening to the two 
passages which were read from the Table 
I confess it did seem to me to be some- 
what doubtful whether a Breach of the 
Privileges of this House had, in fact, been 
committed, but when I listened to the 
passage that was subsequently read by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) all doubt vanished from my mind, 
If now that passage is added to the other 
passages, and forms part of the subject- 
matter with which we have to deal, then 
I must say for myself that if the majority 
of this House consider it desirable to 
proceed with this Motion, I cannot resist 
it, and must vote with them. Whether 
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countrymen, 
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they should proceed with the Motion is 
a matter partly of sentiment and partly 
On the question of senti- 
ment it is possible that opinions 
may differ, It is true, 
been said, that charges at least as grave 
and as unfounded of interested motives 
have been made against, I believe, every 
prominent man in the House at one 
time or another, and most of us have 
thought those charges worthy only of 
contemptuous — indifference. I should 
have thought that the Irish Members 
might have taken the same view of the 
situation. They have heard from all 
sides of the House to-day expressions of 
sympathy with them, and an absolute re- 
pudiation of the charges made against 
them. Under these circumstances, I can- 
not see what more they are to get by 
having it formally entered on the Journals 
of this House that the incriminated 
article is a Breach of its Privileges, 
That, however, is a matter for them to 
consider, and it is one upon which dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist. Then 
comes the question of policy—the ques- 
tion of the dignity of this House, and of 
the effect upon its future proceedings of 
any step we nay now take. It cannot 
be that if we are now to take notice of 
an article like this we shall not be called 
upon to take notice of many other articles 
of a similar character, and it seems to me 
that the business of the Government may 
be interfered with by such a course, and 
that under these circumstances it might 
he possible for the Government, taking 


of policy. 


has 


as 


into consideration the strong opinion of 
the House, as it has been expressed by 
the Leader of the Opposition, as well as 
by the Prime Minister, not to proceed 


further in the matter to-night. If my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 


House takes a different view, I for one 
have no doubt the dignity of the House 
is safe in his hands. 


Mr. SEXTON: It may the 
convenience of the House if I say that in 
the event of the adoption of this Motion 
I shall not ask the House to eall upon 
the editor and publisher to appear at the 
Bar until! The Times has had an oppor- 
tunity of taking cognisance of the vote 
of the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that those passages do constitute a gross 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 


358 


be for 
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Mr. SEXTON : My Motion was that 


the whole article was a Breach of 
Privilege. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Only the passages 
read at the Table can be dealt with. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: May I 
ask that the passage which was read by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo be read 
at the Table ? 

Mr. DILLON: I asked the Clerk at 
the Table to read that passage. I ask 
you now, Sir, whether that cannot be 
done ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: An addition can be 
made to the passages which have been 
read. 

The Clerk at the Table then read 
the following additional passage :— 

“Tf this be so, what shall we say of the 
attempt to carry by means of a majority thus 
constituted and supported a measure of vast 
constitutional change—an attempt made more- 
over, on the part of a Statesman who has 
denounced, in an almost frenzied strain, the 
iniquity of Pitt and Castlereagh in buying up 
Irish borough-mongers and placemen at the 
time of the Union? What shall we say further 
of the project of coolly shifting this charge— 
for which, probably, wealthy Gladstonians 
decline to be ‘bled’ any longer—on to the 
broad and patient back of the British tax- 
paying public?” 


% 


“Previous Question” moved.—/ Mr. 


Bartley.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Previous 
Question having been moved, I am bound 
to put it. The House will note the 
form in which I put it. The Question 
is, that the Question be not now put. 


Question proposed * That the Question 
be not now put.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would 
rather suggest to my hon. Friend that he 
should not press his Motion to a Division. 
We have ventured to point out to the 
House that the course upon which they 
are now embarking may lead them 
further than they think in bringing in 
newspapers other than The Times. We 
have also pointed out that a Motion of 
this kind, not followed by any other 
Motion, may possibly make this House 
appear rather absurd. These warnings 
we have clearly given, and I think we 
have done our duty. We = should all 
unite in repudiating any imputations 
upon hon, Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, however much we may differ as to 
the particular policy the Government are 
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now recommending. That being so, I 
think all we are called upon to do has 
been done, and the Government must 
take their own line and abide by it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the passages in The 
Times article complained of constitute a 
gross breach of the Privileges of this 
House.—/( Mr. Sexton, ) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : May I put 
a question to the right hon, Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition— 
[laughter|—I mean the Leader of the 
House ? ~=Can he now inform us what 
the Business is likely to be for Monday, 
and, if possible, for next week gene- 
rally ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
to-day accede to the wish of the right 
hon, Gentleman so far as Monday is 
concerned. On Monday I propose to 
move the Speaker out of the Chair for 
Committee of Supply, not for the pur- 
pose of taking active Supply in Com- 
mittee—for which we are not yet pre- 
pared—but for the purpose of filling the 
Chair, which it will be our duty to do, 
After that we propose to proceed with 
the introduction, first, of the Registra- 
tion Bill, with respect to which a 
desire for a preliminary statement has 
been expressed ; next, with the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill; and, thirdly, 
with the Railway Servants’ Hours Bill. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the Borough of Stockport, v. Louis 
John Jennings, esquire, deceased.—(.Vr. 
Akers- Douglas.) 


QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

*THe VICE CHAMBERLAIN or 
THE HOUSEHOLD (Mr. C. R. Sren- 
CER) reported Her Majesty's Answer to 
the Address, as followeth :— 


It is with great satisfaction that I have re- 
ceived your loyal and dutiful expression of 
Thanks for the Speech with which I have 
opened the present Session of Parliament. 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Harold James Reckitt, esquire, for 
the Borough of Pontefract. 
Thomas Curran, esquire, for the 


Southern Division of the County of Sligo. 
Mr. CURRAN (Sligo, S.) having 
presented himself at the Table in the 
first place without introducers, and Mem- 
bers having been moved to laughter by 
the incident, the hon. Member, by leave 
of Mr. Speaker, said : I beg to explain 
that having been returned at the Generai 
Election I required no introduction. 


OF 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND, 
[ADJOURNED 


ORDERS THE DAY. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th February ]— 
“That Leave be given to bring ina Bill to 


amend the provision for the Government of 
Ireland.”"—( Mr. W. 2. Gladstone.) 


Question again proposed, 
Debate resumed. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): Mr. Speaker, it is 
now, I think, upwards of two years since 
I had the honour of addressing the House 
of Commons, and I certainly can say 
that, whatever changes time may have 
brought with it, during those two years 
I have not occupied unnecessarily the 
valuable time of Parliament. But, Sir, 
these are very remarkable times we are 
living in, and the days of the Tory Go- 
vernment, which lasted for six years and 
only terminated very recently, were days 
of great repose and days of great tran- 
quillity, and the country may be said—if 
I may use the translation of a French 
expression—to have slumbered on both 
ears. But during that apparently peace- 
ful slumber the country undoubtedly pros- 
pered, and the strength of the country grew. 
In my opinion, an untoward transformation 
has supervened. Times of excitement 
and times of political perturbation and 
sharp Party conflicts have recurred as, 
somehow or other, they always do seemto 
recur when the First Lord of the Treasury 
assumes the position of power. Rival 


{16 Fesrvary 1893} 
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Parties are prepared now to try their 
strength on matters connected with the 
most vital parts of the Constitution, and 
affecting very gravely, and probably for 
all time, if certain changes are made, the 
powerand strength of the British Empire. 
Sir, under these circumstances, I do not 
hesitate to offer what feeble services I 
can render to the Party with which I 
have been Jong and habitually connected, 
and I trust I may ask the House of 
Commons for some portion at any rate of 
that general indulgence which in former 
days it so lavishly bestowed upon me, 
while I endeavour to examine, to the best 
of my ability, the proposals for the 
government of Ireland which the First 
Lord of the Treasury has submitted to 
the 13th Parliament of the Queen. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I may say in com- 
mencing, is probably dissatisfied—and 
also, perhaps, some supporters of his are 
in the same state of mind—with regard 
to the prolongation of this Debate. No 
doubt long Debates on the First Reading 
of a Bill are unusual and not generally 
reserted to. But I think the House will 
agree that there are two very conclusive 
reasons why any dissatisfaction with the 
prolongation of the Debate—if it is felt 
—should be moderated. In the first 
place, I would say that this Bill which 
we are having submitted to us in no way 
resembles any ordinary legislation. It 
proposes to carry through what amounts 
to a Constitutional revolution, and it also 
proposes to alter very profoundly the 
relations that exist between the three 
countries composing the United Kingdom, 
When I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
propose the scheme, in the speech which 
he made on Monday afternoon for the 
future government of Ireland, I thought 
it was almost impossible to estimate, not 
only the magnitude, but the novelty of 
the measure. I really thought at times 
that I was listening to some chapter out of 
the very singular book called Alice in 
Wonderland. I dare say that hon. 
Members familiar with the book will 
know that every incident in that singular 
narrative is extremely causeless and un- 
reasonable, and the cause and connection 
of events are marvellously unintelligible 
and complicated. So I think it is with 
this scheme. It seems to me so un- 
reasonable that the right hon. Gentleman 
should try and rear an edifice, not only 
enormous, but I would almost say 
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monstrous, upou foundations the most 
slender and most frail. Now, Sir, no 
basis that I can conceive can be found for 
the extravagent and grotesque production 
which I think I can show this measure 
to be. ‘The measure seems to me to bea 
wilfully gratuitous exerescence, How 
does the case stand ? Ireland has been 
for some years, and is now, in a tranquil 
and normal condition. I cannot see that 
there is any Herculean task of goVern- 
ment or of administration which needs to 
be accomplished there; and, curiously 
enough—I do not knew whether the Irish 
Members think my deductions too strong 
—I think Ireland is of the same opinion 
herself. Undoubtedly at the last General 
Election an event teek place which 
puzzled even the intellect of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Ireland added 
five votes to the Unionist strength, and 
of those five two were udded from the 
metropolitan district of Dublin, whieh 
you really would have thought would 
have been the home and centre of 
Irish Nationalism {if Irish Nationalism 
had been in a very flourishing state. 
Well, Sir, but that is not all. It is ad- 
mitted that in Scotland no great en- 
thusiasm was shown for the Irish policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman, whieh it 
was supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
would bring forward. There may have 
been enthusiasm for other subjects, which 
may have embarrassed his Party and 
himself; but on that subject [ think it 
will be admitted there was no enthusiasm 
in Scotland. I see opposite to me a 
relative of mine who can, moreover, con- 
firm my view that the Liberal gains 
were much smaller in Scotland than was 
expected, and that on the whole the 


Unionist Party in Seotland fairly held | 


their own. But when I come to Eng- 
land what do we find? In England we 
find a heavy majority against the policy 
of the right hon, Gentleman—a majority, 
I believe, of over 70, and if the uncon- 
tested seats were counted, I believe that 
majority might be put at upwards of 80, 
Thus it is the case that in Great Britain 
there is a sensible majority against the 
large change in the government of Ire- 
land which the right hen. Gentleman is 
proposing. Well, that being so, and the 
right hon. Gentleman not having been 
able to show to the House any imperative 
need why we should proceed to these 
enormous changes, I think it becomes 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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the more important to examine very 
closely the prineiples of the measure, and 
to analyse and to expose, as far as it is 
possible to do so, every defect and every 
danger which surrounds, not so mueh the 
details of the Bill, as its actual principles. 
There is another reason why I venture 
to think a disetission on the First Read- 
ing hus been rendered necessary. In the 
speech which the Prime Minister made 
on Monday—a most luminous and elo- 
queut speech, which, for many reasons, 
seemed to me to rival, of eVei to excel, 
any of his former efforts—no one could 
fail to notice that, owing to tho neces- 
sary restrictions of time, many important 
details, many details of the first class, in 
relation to the question were either passed 
over, or neglected, or suppressed, I 
think that it is the duty of the Opposi 
tion on the very first Opporinnliy, and 
hefere any definite step with the progress 
of the measure has been taken to en- 
deavour to extract full information con- 
cerning what I must call its great details 
and primary provisions, so that Parlia- 
ment, and the publie which is outside 
Parliament, which is closely interested in 
this matter, may be fully informed of the 
reasons and the nature of the issue which 
the right hon, Geritleman has thought fit 
at this period of Her Majesty's reign to 
raise, ] think the Chief Secretary might 
earlier in the Debate than this have sup- 
plemented some of the statements of the 
Prime Minister, because he must be 
the greatest authority in the Cabinet 
next tothe Prime Minister onthe measure. 
And it would have been very easy for 
him, before now, to satisfy what I thivk is 
admitted to be the very legitimate curiosity 
by a great portion of the House. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who seems to be untaught 
by any previous experience on this sub- 
ject, and who has to no purpose, 
| apparently, learnt the lessons of the last 
| six or seven years, and has gleaned 
nothing from the incidents of the last 
Election, has renewed in a somewhat 
varied manner the proposals for the 
government of Ireland which he brought 
forward in 1886, What are those pro- 
posals, and what is their name ? I have 
never called them, and I never will call 
them, by any title but that of Repeal of 
the Union—nor have I ever called the 
Party who support those proposals by 
any other title than the Party of Repeal. 
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I cannot follow the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury into what 
I think was a very fanciful definition of 
the nature of the Act of Union. I 
understood him to say that what it 
established was a unity of Sovereignty. 
That is a word calculated to mystify, to 
perplex, to puzzle, and embarrass the 
ordinary mind. I think the right hon, 
Gentleman said that the union of Parlia- 
ments was subsidiary to the unity of 
Sovereignty which was established. With 
great respect I question the proposition 
greatly. The union of the Crowns in a 
certain sense existed long before 1800, 
It may be said to have lasted since the 
conquest of Ireland, 700 vears ago. There 
was always one Sovereign of England 
and Ireland, and afterwards one Sovereign 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
there is a Sovereign now of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I cannot therefore, 
see, unless sovereignty means something 
very different from what ordinary minds 
understand it to mean, the particular 
point in the Act of Union which 
established the unity of Sovereignty. I 
think the essence of the Act of Unien 
was that it was essentially a union of 
Parliaments. In the speech which I 
made in 1886 upon this subject I quoted 
the third Article of the Act of Union, 
which runs as follows : 


sO 


“That it be the third Article of the Act of 
Union that the said United Kingdom be repre- 
sented in one and the same Parliament, to be 
styled the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

That seems to me conelusive. That was 
consolidating the Parliament of Ireland 
which had existed up to that time and 
the Parliament of Great Britain into one 
Imperial Parliament for the whole United 
Kingdom. That was the essence of the 
Act of Union, and to my mind it is that 
principle of the Act of Union which vou 


are going now to shatter and destroy. It | 


is useless to talk about Sovereignties and 
the unities of Sovereignties, because the 
very principle of that Act was the unity 
of the two Parliaments. It is perhaps 
not altogether useless to ask, Why was 
the Parliament of Ireland united with the 
Parliament of Great Britain? There 
were reasons of the most imperative 
character that actually dictated the course 
not only of one country but of the other. 
The English and Seoteh influences were 
called into action by the absolute cireum- 
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stances of the day to give a balance and 
to hold the peace as it were, and to main- 
tain the tranquillity of the opposing 
groups and parties which for generations 
had distracted Ireland, had brought her 
at the time of the Union to social ruin, 
to utter anarchy, had placed her in peril 
of foreign conquest, and had landed her 
in hopeless national insolvency. There 
was another great reason—namely, that 
there was no security for Great Britain 
against her enemies at that time, who 
were numerous and strong, while Ireland 
was in independent hands, or in hands 
approaching to independence. Ireland 
had to provide under her Constitution 
before 1800 resources for the protection 
of her coasts and her people, and the only 
authority that could provide those re- 
sources in Ireland was the Irish Parlia- 
ment; and it is a notorious historical 
fact that England could never count with 
any certainty at all on the capacity or the 
willinguess of the Irish Parliament to 
perform its duty with respect to the de- 
fence of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Those were the reasons for the Act of 
Union. The Union was a matter of life 
and death to England, and it is also true 
that at that time it was a matter of life 
and death to Ireland that there should be 
one Parliament and and Executive Go- 
vernment ruling over the whole of the 
United Kingdom under the Sovereignty 
of one Crown. That was the Act of 
Union. It appears to me that those 
reasons exist in all their force at the pre- 
sent day. Parties, races, and creeds in 
Ireland still, under certain circumstances, 
require control, Although the country 
is apparently normally tranquil, I do not 
think anybody acquainted with Ireland 
would doubt that all the germs of dis- 
order which are apparently now quies- 
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}cent are only lying dormant, nor can 
| there be, in my opinion, tranquillity in 


Ireland, nor can there be any safety for 
England, unless the might of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, with all its enormous and 
measureless resources which that Parlia- 
ment can command in times of peace or 
in times of war, rules over the Irish as 
wellas it rules over the English and 
Scotch peoples. I do not think you can 
deride the views I have put forward, for 
what is the state of the ease ? The doe- 
trines which I have ventured to state 
briefly and summarily to the Heuse are 
doctrines—I may almost say they are 
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dogmas—which were held sacred by 
every Englishman and every Scotchman, 
by every Member of Parliament from 
thase two countries, up to within a very 
few years ago. That expression, which 
I think was made use of by Mr. Canning, 
“ Repeal the Union! Restore the Hep- 
tarchy !" was an expression which found 
an echo in almost every British mind. 
And it is a remarkable thing that for 40 
years or more of the illustrious political 
earcer of the First Lord of the Treasury this 
dogma of the soundness of the principles 
of the Act of Union found no stronger 
supporter than himself—no more eloquent 
and no more efficacious supporter of the 
doctrine of the Actof Union. Forreasons 
which I do not wish to go into, and 
which I think it unnecessary to examine 
—for an examination would not conduce 
to the harmony of our discussions—the 
First Lord of the Treasury abandoned the 
stronghold of the Union. I feel very 
strongly upon this subject. Though I 
hardly imagine that he will be successful 
in his present policy, still I think that if 
he were successful, and if his Irish policy 
was entered upon, then just as the revolu- 
tion against Charles I. was known ia 
history under the title of “The Great 
Rebellion,” so the abandonment and de- 
struction of the Union will be known to 
our posterity hereafter as “ The Great 
Betrayal.” As such, I think, it will be 
indelibly connected with the great name 
of the right hon. Geutleman. Sir, let 
me briefly examine some of the proposals 
which the right hon. Gentleman's Bill 
appears to contain, and some of the insti- 
tutions which he appears to wish to 
substitute for those now existing. In 
the first place, he creates by this Bill a 
Parliament in Ireland—I will quote his 
words—a Parliament practically separate 
and independent. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
used the words “separate and indepen- 
dent.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I took the 
expression from Vhe Times newspaper. 
I have not got the quotation here, but I 
engage to furnish it to the right hon, 
Geuatleman. I particularly noticed that 
tremendous adjective “ separate.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
use the word “separate” as a descrip- 
tion of the Parliament in connection with 
the word “independent.” I said, of 
course, a separate Parliament. 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I will 
furnish the right bon. Gentleman with 
The Times report. It is extraordinary 
that that word should have been put into 
the report without its having been 
spoken, and that I should have made a 
note of it at the time. But evenif he did 
not say it, it is practically a correct de- 
scription of what this Bill will do. 
Besides the Parliament being practically 
independent and separate, there is to be 
an Irish Executive, to be controlled by a 
nominal veto exercised by the Crown. 
The veto has been much discussed, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the ijearned 
Professor who dignifies the Chair of the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy (Mr, Bryce) 
went very fully into it on Tuesday. I 
understand that the decision of the Lord 
Lieutenant, or his power to veto, can, 
under certain circumstances, be over- 
ridden by the decision of the Ministers in 
Great Britain in the advice they give to 
the Crown, I also heard the Chancellor 
of the Duchy say that it was very un- 
necessary to discuss the question of the 
use of the veto because in practice it 
would never occur. That isa view which 
anybody is entitled to hold, and very 
likely that was what the right lon. 
Gentleman wished the House to infer, 

Mr. BRYCE: Certainly not. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I will point 
out what happened afterwards, That is 
what it was intended the House of 
Commons—not the bulk of it, but a 
certain section—should infer. It was 
understood in that light. In the very 
remarkable speech made by the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. Red- 
mond) he expressed the greatest anxiety 
about this veto. Tle expressed deep 
confidence in the Government and in the 
observations that had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Duchy ; and he felt 
perfectly certain that the Liberal Party 
would never make use of this power to 
annoy or embarrass the Irish people. 
But, in spite of that assurance, he could 
not overcome the fear that there might 
some day be a Tory Government again, 
and he expatiated in very forcible terms 
upon the terrible use which an iniquitous 
Tory Government might make of this 
veto to spoil the career of the people of 
Ireland. I listened very carefully to the 
hon. Member, and——- 
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Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The noble 
Lord will forgive me for interrupting 
him. I was answering what I under- 
stood to be the threat of the present 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Balfour), 
and my answer was that 1 did not think 
that threat would ever become a reality. 


R. CHURCHILL: I 


importance 


Lorp do not 


agree. I attached great 
to the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, and personally I may say 


I entirely agree in what my right 


hon. Friend said. I can suggest to the 
Irish Party — if they will forgive me 
for taking such a liberty—a very easy 
They should induce the right 
hon. Gentleman to insert in this Bill a 
clause, carefully drawn, prohibiting for 
ever the existence in the future of a Tory 
Government. And, Sir, in that proposi- 
tion there would be nothing more open to 
ridicule, nothing more nonsensical, than 
the rest of the provisions of the Bill. 
Why, what more does the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest by this Bill to ensure 
x stable Government in England and 
Scotland and to ensure a continuity of 
Parliamentary policy? Not content 
with establishing two Parliaments and 
two Executives in what still the 
United Kingdom, he brings into opera- 
tion, with a dexterity more perverse than 
I have ever known, two separate majori- 
ties in the Imperial Parliament. On the 
day after this Bill is passed—if it is 
passed—if this Parliament happens to 
be engaged on certain affairs and with 
the Irish delegation absent from this 
House, one Party in this House will be 
in a minority. And suppose on the next 
day Parliament happens to be engaged 
on other business not in the category that 
occupied them on the former day, and 
the Irish delegation is present, that sec- 
tion which was in a minority the day 
before may be in a majority the day after. 
That is an extraordinary arrangement. 
A majority is necessary, I fancy, in the 
life of any Government—at all eveuts it 
has been necessary up to now—and the 
retention of the Irish Members in this 
House works out in this way : a Govern- 
ment may have a majority one day 
on an Imperial question, and be in a 
minority another day on an important 
British question, and if there a 
defeat the new Government may occupy 


remedy. 


Is 


is 
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precisely the same position, only vice 
versa. That may be a magnificent ar- 
I can understand that work- 
ing capitally We are 
perfectly untrained in these extraordinary 
kaleidoscopic manceuvres that seem ne- 


rangement, 


in Japan. so 


cessary to carry out those provisions, that 
I fear there will be great difficulty in 
getting the House of Commons to adopt 
them. Is it not an extraordinary thing 
that these ideals of Constitutional Govern- 
ment—namely, two Parties in the United 
Kingdom, two Gevernments in the 
United Kingdom, and two separate and 
distinct majorities in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, should be described by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the profoundest and most 
learned student of English Parties and 
public affairs, as the most perfect speci- 
mens of Imperial unity ¢ All I can say 
is, that in the face of such a statement 
as that my reason totters and reels. If 
the right hon. Gentleman is correct, and 
if his definition of Imperial unity is a 
natural and true definition, then I say 
that I and my hon, Friends who sit near 
me will have nothing better to do. but to 
retire from publie life, for we should ob- 
viously be grossly incompetent to have 
further part in it. I have always recog- 
nised the marvellous 
the English people. I pass rapidly to 
the financial arrangements which the 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned in his 
speech on Monday, but I shall not dwell 
on them, because they have been ex- 
amined very ably by my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition. 
I have only one remark to make as to 
the manner in which those financial pro- 
posals may work. I understand that the 
Irish Customs will collected and 
appropriated by the British Exchequer, 
and that the other revenues of Ireland 
will be collected and appropriated by the 
Irish Exchequer. I received yesterday 
from a gentleman of very great authority 
in the City a communication in reference 
to those proposals; and, as up to the 
present these proposals have not been 
subject to severe criticism, or have 
not been severely condemned, perhaps it 
would be interesting for me to read an 
extract from the communication, It ap- 
pears that, though these proposals are 
new, as applied to Ireland, there is really 
no special originality in them. This 
gentleman writes— 


common sense of 


be 
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“With regard to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals as 
to the disposal of the Irish taxes, they are cer- 
tainly new when emanating from an English 
Government, but otherwise there is nothing in 
them very novel, although in the countries in 
which they have been tried they have had but a 
very qualified success, I may cite the Argen- 
tine Confederation where the Central Govern- 
ment keeps the Customs and allows the Provin- 
cial Government to appropriate the same taxes 
as those Mr. Gladstone proposes giving to 
Ireland. As may be supposed, the Provinces, 
released from central control, squander their 
money, and when the members of the Provincial 
Governments take their in the Central 
Assembly, they steadily refuse to vote anything 
the nation requires until large subsidies in some 
shape or other are made to the Provincial 
Assemblies, with such a result that bankruptcy 
was never, I suppose, spelt in bigger letters.” 


Government of 


seats 


I think that the parallel is very com- 
plete, except of course that I should 
be sorry to suggest that by hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway the Irish 
finances would be managed the 
sume basis as the Argentine basis, but 
you never can tell who may succeed 
those hon. Gentlemen. It does 
me that a system which admits of such 
results, and a system which has actually 
produced those results ina large,a populous, 
and a progressive country, is hardly 
a system to offer either to the English 
and Seotech people, or to the Irish people 
for the arrangement of their own finance. 
The parallel seems to me to be complete, 
for this is what may happen in Ireland. 
The Irish Exchequer might be empty. 
That is just possible, and at the same 
time the Irish vote might be wanted by 
the Party in power, whichever it was, 
to carry some economical, some taxing 
reform, or some other very important 
British measure. Naturally the support 
of the Irish Party would be given to the 
Government on conditions, and the form 
those conditions would take would 
money grant, a grant in aid, or, perhaps 
loans on terms. This the 
principle laid down by the right hon, 
Gentleman for Irish finanee—a principle 
so economic, so sound, that it is certain 
to excite the admiration, if not the 
jealousy, of the English people. I pass 
to another subject of great importance— 
the question of religious freedom in Ire- 
land, and what the right hon. Gentleman 
in his speech called security for personal 
freedom. I will read to the House an 


on 


seem to 


be a 


Is 


Casy 


extract from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, in which he deals with 
question. 
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“Then as regards the incapacities imposed, 


gentlemen have already been made familiar 
with them in the Bill of 1886, I will only de- 
scribe them as relating to two subjects in these 
most large and general terms by way of aslight 
sketch.” 

I may remark on that expression that 
religious freedom and security for per- 
sonal freedom are perhaps the most im- 
portant matters to consider in arranging 
a Government for a country, and I think 
the House is entitled to expect some- 
thing more than a “ slight sketch” of the 
principles which are going to define their 
limits. 

“They are intended,” he says, “for the secu- 
rity of religious freedom—and there they touch 
upon establishments and education—and for the 
security of personal freedom, with respect to 
which we have endeavoured to borrow—I hope 
without trenching upon any just sentiment of 
Irish patriotism—where we thought we could 
safely borrow, from one of the modern amend- 
ments of the American Constitution.” 

Well, I challenge any Member of this 
House—with the exception of the author 
of that sentence and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
who has an intimate acquaintance with 
the American Constitution—I challenge 
any other Member of this House to 
extract any glimmer or the faintest spark 
of meaning from that sentence, when you 
cousider what is the important and vital 
subject to which it refers. Does that 
sentence mean that any Irishman, who 
happens to imagine, or to be informed, 
that he has been aggrieved in his legiti- 
mate rights by the action of an Irish 
Parliament, can go to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council and have the 
matter tried, and if he has been wronged 
that he may receive relief? Does it 
mean that ? The right hon. Gentleman 
gives me no answer. If that is not the 
meaning of the sentence, what is the 
meaning of it, because we ought to have 
some explanation of what is intended to 
be conveyed by it. If that be the mean- 
ing, imagine, after a few years of an Trish 
Parliament, what a procession of pilgrims 
there would be from all parts of Ireland 
to the portals of the august tribunal of 
the Judicial Committee. What an extra- 
ordinary increase there would be in the 
passenger traffic between Ireland and 
London. And what strikes me as being 
very attractive about this proposal is that 
appearance at the Privy Council, with 
counsel, solicitors, witnesses, documents, 
and legal expense, is absolutely within 
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the reach of the commonest Irish peasant. 
If the sentence does not mean that, let us 
know what it mean. The only 
assumption I can make at present is that 
religious freedom and security for personal 
freedom, which I should have thought 
would have been important subjects to 
the Liberal Party, and would have been 
clearly defined—tind their sole protection 
under the Bill in the working of some 
modern Yankee notion, of which the great 
authority on Yankee notions apparently 
knows nothing, and is quite unable to 
explain the meaning of it. I am one of 
those who have in Irish legislation always 
supported the system of denominationa! 
education, The system of denominational 
education is almost now practically estab- 
lished in Ireland, and I am in favour of 
that system under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament, because I feel cer- 
tain that every religious denomination in 
Ireland will from the Imperial Parliament 
receive equal treatment, equal liberality, 
and equal bounty. But under an Irish 
Parliameut should such 
security whatever. The chances are that 
one denomination alone would be favoured 
and that the others would be skimped and 
starved. What can you expect of a 
Parliament which, on educational ques- 
tions, will probably be inspired by Areh- 
bishop Walsh and by Dr. Nulty, and will 
be controlled by the vast Roman Catholic 
majority 2 What provision is made in 
the Bill for the free and unrestrained 
education of the children of our Protes- 
tant countrymen in Ireland? On that 
subject the right bon. Gentieman gave 
us no information, and I ean learn abso- 
lutely nothing as to whether we are to 
derive any security from the modern 
amendment of the American Con- 
stitution, I pass to consider the case of 
Trinity College, and to inquire what will 
be the position of that great institution, 
which has been the glory of Ireland in 
the past, and which is now a bright and 
splendid University, illuminating not 
only the Irish, but the whole world of 
intellect. For generations, as the House 
is aware, the Irish Hierarchy have cast a 
voracious eye on that great institution, 
on its endowments, and on its possessions ; 
and it looks, as far as I can learn, as if 
they were likely soon to be able to gratify 
their appetite, if this measure passes into 
law. ‘There is another fear which adds 
to my uneasiness. In 1873, when the 
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right hon. Gentleman was administering 
the affairs of Ireland, with that suecess 
which has always characterised his Irish 
administration, he proposed to abolish 
Trinity College. [Mr.W. E. GLapstone 
dissented.} The right hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head. He did not propose to 
abolish it in name ; he proposed to abolish 
it in nature, and to such a length was the 
transformation carried that in order to 
save the sensibility of the Irish Hierarchy 
the right hon. Gentleman, in one of the 
clauses of the Bill, prohibited this great 
University from endowing any Chairs 
for the teaching of Moral Philosophy and 
Modern History. I may say that this 
attempt led very soon afterwards to the 
disappearance of the right hon, Gentle- 
man from Office, and I am justified in 
fearing that the disposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman towards Trinity College 
would not be one of extreme clemeney 
when he thinks of the great defeat which 
the supporters of that institution inflieted 
on him and on his Party. I own that I 
have very little confidence in the value 
of the professions made by the hon. 
Member for Waterford in the most dulcet 
and mellifluous as to the strong 
spirit of toleration and of justice and the 
determination to see fair play between 
man and man, between Catholic and 
Protestant, and landlord and occupier in 
Ireland. Past experience does not war- 
rant very much reliance being placed on 
professions of that kind, and I do not 
think that it will be wise for any of us 
to make large political investments on 


tones 


the strength of them. I have still 
less reliance upon them so far as 
Trinity College and education — in 


Ireland are concerned, certainly one of the 
most important matters, but I suppose we 
haveouly to rely ov the protection afforded 
by the modern amendment of the Ameri- 
can Institution, I go on rapidly to other 
points on which no information has been 
given us. I wish to know will the Irish 
Parliament have power to repeal Statutes, 
or portions of Statutes, passed by the 
wisdom of the Imperial Parliament, or 
will they allow the Statutes to fall into 
desuetude ? That seems to me to be 
rather important. I should also like to 
know what will be the powers of the 
Courts of Justice in Ireland to enforce 
their decisions and orders ? Will they be 
absolutely above the Irish Parliament in 
enforcing those decisions and orders with- 
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out any possibility of resistance, 
it be in the power of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in one way or another to control 
them, or will the Irish Parliament have 
control of the Civil and Military Forces 
in Ireland ? That brings me to another 
important point on which I should like 
to have information. Under what 
authority will the troops (and Militia) in 
Ireland be ? Will they be, as they are 
now, independent of the Irish Parlia- 
ment—perhaps I should not say that, for 
there is no Irish Parliament now thank 
God !—and will that Body in nocireum- 
stances whatever have any control over 
them? If so, I see a frightful danger to 
the infant Constitution when a Govern- 
ment will some day instruct an Irish 
Commander-in-Chief to execute on the 
House of Commons of Ireland a sort of 


Government of 


or will 


repetition of “ Pride’s Purge.” This is 
a constitutional question. Will the 


troops in Ireland — numbering 20,000 
men—be under the authority of the 
Irish Parliament, cr under the authority 
of the Viceroy; and will the Commander- 
in-Chief take orders from the Viceroy, 
and will the Viceroy, give the orders on 
his own account or on the advice of his 
Ministers ? I point out to you that these 
questions are absolutely necessary. You 
are going to create a totally new Govern- 
ment in Ireland; you are going to give 
this Irish Parliament tremendous powers, 
and the whole of the circumstances of 
Irish government, if your measure passes, 
will be completely changed ; and those 
who have not only a political but a per- 
sonal interest in Ireland may fairly insist 
on the utmost information being given in 
detail as to the nature of the Govern- 


ment you are going to set up. What 
are you doing in Ireland? You are 


creating a Parliament. A Parliament 
must necessarily have very great powers, 
and I do not think it will be found, 
judging from history, that you can 
possibly set limits to the power of 
a Parliament which it is able of 
itself to acquire. You have given 
the Irish people this weapon of power in 
the shape of this Parliament, and you 
have also sharpened that weapon by 
retaining in the midst of your own Par- 
liament 80 Irish Members, which enables 
them to force concessions from you on 
every point that is valid to them. You 
have said more than once that the Irish 
are a nation. I do not know whether 
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they are a nation or not ; I do not care 
to discuss the point, because it is not the 
question at issue. I cannot call the Irish 
a nation in the sense in which we eall 
the English, Scotch, or Welsh a nation. 
If the right hon. Gentleman calls them a 
nation, and if they like to cali themselves 
a nation, I am quite satisfied. It is much 
more important to consider, however, 
what the Irish people are ; and this is 
certain of the Irish people: They are 
perhaps the only people in the world who 
have the most acute genius of taking 
advantage of whatever opportunities 
offer to promote what they may think to 
be the interests of their nation. If you 
give to a people such as the Irish people 
a power under the peculiar conditions 
proposed here, you will have given them 
almost irresistible power for exacting 
from you any constitutional concessions 
which will enable them to use their 
power independently of you far more freely 
thannow. You would have a solid con- 
tingent of 60 or 70 Irish votes to put a 
British Government in a minority at any 
moment, and when we see that the Party 
opposite have conceded so much in exist- 
ing circumstances, @ fortiori they will 
concede almost everything that may be 
asked when those arrangements come 
into full foree. I pass over to the ques- 
tion of the Constabulary, and the ex traordi- 
nary provision made for them, only re- 
marking that the fate of this historic Force 
appears tobe a very sad one. Six years is 
the time in which that Force can 
be extinguished. There is no man 
in that Foree, be he otlicer or private, 
who will know at what moment he 
may be sent adrift. That is the 
treatment which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to mete out to a Force 
which in the most unexampled trials and 
difficulties, almost insuperable, have never 
faltered in their loyalty and fidelity. I 
pass on to the chivalrous generosity with 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to the landlords of Ireland. These 
unfortunate peopleare called the “ English 
Garrison,” and that is enough to 


damn them in the estimation of some 
persons. For some years the Irish 
landlords have been suffering under 


the punishment of expiation which the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
Prime Minister began to inflict upon 
them ; and now the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to give them three years’ 
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grace. Three years’ grace for the 


landlords of Ireland, and after that they 
are to be handed over to the tender 
mercy of their hereditary foes, I should 
like to ask a question about people of 
whom we have heard a little 
lately—the evicted tenants. What has 
become of these poor people; and can 
the Government tell us what has become 
of Mr. Justice Mathew / What has 
become, also, of the Report of the Com- 
mission which was to enlighten Parlia- 
ment at the moment of its meeting, and 
the remedies which were proposed for 
the unfortunate situation in which these 
people find themselves ? I will also ask, 
“Will the Trish Parliament have 
power to vote subsidies for the main- 
tenance of these evicted tenants 7” be- 
cause if they have that power it would 
make the process of eviction very easy 
to undergo, and not uncomfortable. But, 
on the other hand, I admit that the 
evicted tenants have been the victims of 
what appears to have been the unfor- 
tunate advice given them by two lead- 
ing Members of the Irish Party, who 
will probably be two leading Members 
of the Irish Government, and whose 
disposition, I suppose, will be to make 
provision for those they have deluded, 
I therefore ask whether any Member 
of the Government will give information 
whether the financial powers of the 
Irish Ministry and Parliament will give 
such a disposition of the public funds ? 
Now, I should like to say a final and 
brief word on Ulster. I allude, of course, 
to Protestant Ulster. I think the Pro- 
vince of Ulster is the most important 
feature, perhaps, in the whole Irish 
community, the most important con- 
sideration in any measure you may pro- 
pose for the government of Ireland. In 
1886 the right hon. Gentleman, though 
he made no special provision for Pro- 
testant Ulster in his Bill, very clearly 
intimated, I think, in his speech that 
in Committee he might have certain 
provisions to prepose for Protestant 
Ulster. The fate of Ulster in 1886 was 
practically left to the scramble of the 
Committee. But in 1893 the situation 
seems to be worse, because no provision 


as to 


whatever is made in the Bill for the 
safety and security of the minority 
in Ireland, which is composed of 
Protestant Ulster. No mention of 
it was made in the speech of 
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the right hon. Gentleman; Ulster seems 
to have passed entirely from his mind, 
and apparently it is to him no longer a 
factor in the Irish situation, I suppose 
that Ulster will have to make its own 
arrangements for itself. I think, perhaps, 
that will be the best solution of the 
difficulty. I have always thought that 
Ulster was capable of looking after itself. 
The Party under the leadership of the 
right hon. Gentleman is, I have always 
gathered, somewhat sceptical and in- 
credulous about the possible resistance of 
Ulster to an Irish Parliament. You do 
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not believe in the resistance of Ulster 
to an Irish Parliament? [Ministerial 
cheers. | Well, I do. I have seen a 


good deal, and learned a good deal, of the 
Ulster people. My experience of Pro- 
testant Ulster not date from 
yesterday. They are a very stern and 
dour folk. They adhere with uncom- 
promising fidelity to the religion which 
they profess and to the political cause 
which they believe to be bound up with 
the safety of that religion. I have always 
had a very strong belief, and I have it 
now, that Protestant Ulster may be too 


does 


much for the Irish Parliament. 1 think 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 


unwise and imprudent to leave Ulster 
not only out of the provisions of his Bill, 
but altogether out of his calculations. 
There is this to be said for Ulster in the 
event of their taking steps to save them- 
selves in the great changes with which 
you menace them as regards Irish Go- 
vernment: They have rendered to the 
Empire services of the greatest im- 
portance. The Ulster Protestants have 
rendered to your Imperial Parliament 
and to your Imperial Executive during 
93 years the most unshaken loyalty, and 
they have been distinguished, with hardly 
any notable exceptions, for their order ; 
and they have undoubtedly, by their 
marvellous industry, turned portions of 
Ulster into almost what I might call the 
manufacturing garden of the world. 
They have done that under your govern- 
ment; under your government they 
have grown up and multiplied ; under 
the provisions of the Act of Union they 
have elected loyally to live. I do not 
notice the legends which the right hon. 
Gentleman formerly indulged in as to 
what the Ulster people were before the 
Union—at the time of the great Irish 
crisis of 1798. I do not take the slightest 
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interest in these legends. I do not care 
what the Ulster people were at that 
time. I know what they are now, and I 
say that the Imperial Parliament has no 
moral right to compel them to transfer 
their allegiance to any other Body, least 
of all to a Parliament which has 
been described as practically’ an 
independent and a separate Parliament, 
and in which Parliament the majority 
must mainly be a majority of the heredi- 
tary foes of Protestant Ulster. Sir, I 
have heard it sometimes discussed whe- 
ther Ulster would fight. I have heard 
an Irish gentleman of great position, 
Ulster born, and more Liberal than any- 
thing else in his politics, who was asked 
the other day whether, if this Irish Par- 
liament were constituted, Ulster would 
resist by force, and he said that, on the 
whole, his opinion was that such resist- 
ance might take place because of this 
reason: that civil wars in history had 
generally broken out and taken place 
either on religious questions or on taxa- 
tion questions, and that Ulster would 
probably be basely wounded on both 
these points. Sir, I stand here in the 
House of Commons as a Member of Par- 
liament, and, Sir, in your presence, and 
in the presence of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters, this I will say: I take the earliest 
opportunity of stating that everything I 
said in Belfast, and generally about 
Ulster eight vears ago, and which excited 
much condemnation, and, I must say, the 
severe condemnation of thg First Lord of 
the Treasury, I reiterate now. Every 
word; I take nothing back; I modify 
nothing. I used these words in the 
plainest English sense which could be 
put upon them. I meant the Ulster 
people to take them in that sense ; I say 
them again now. Ido net think that in 
taking up that position I shall stand 
alone. I think the bulk of the Members 
of the Unionist Party will have great 
sympathy, if not more than sympathy, 
with the resistance which Ulster may 
offer to the domination of such a Body— 
a Body so odious to the people of Ulster 
—as that which you seck to set up. 
I think we have some sympathy—and, 
perhaps, more than sympathy — with 


Government of 


these opinions from the Noneonformist 
Bo lies of England and Scotland, who 
share, and who do not share passively, 
but actively, the affection of their com- 
patriots and co-religionists in Ulster for 
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the religious doctrines which they pro- 
fess, as well as for the form of Govern- 
ment which they think essertial to these 
doctrines. They, I think, will speak out 
and act. J am certain that the Party 
opposite, and that the Government re- 
sponsible for governing Ireland, would 
make no more fatal error than to under- 
rate and despise and ridicule that reli- 
gious feelingand spirit of Ulster. To leave 
out of your Bill all mention of the rights of 
Protestant Ulster, to make no mention 
of her rights and her merits, bearing in 
mind the history of Protestant Ulster, is 
to every fair-minded man the most foul, 
the most craven, insult ever passed by a 


Government upon a _ loyal people. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce) appealed to us—made a 


somewhat exalted appeal to us 
the other night—to moderate our op- 
position, and he seemed to think that 
compromise on this question was pos- 
sible. Sir, there will not be even the 
shadow of a shade of a compromise. 
When I hear such extraordinary pro- 
positions put forward, I fancy that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
hardly fairly or adequately realise the 
tremendous forces that are arrayed, and 
will be arrayed, against their Irish policy. 
In the House of Commons, I admit, I 
have never counted on the Unionist 
Party being able to defeat the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I think I 
recognise that they have a majority, and 
I will not attempt for a moment to 
analyse the composition of that majority. 
But a majority of 40 is undoubtedly a 
majority of 40, and numerical facts of 
that kind are rather hard to get over. I 
have no doubt that various motives— 
honourable and respectable motives— 
Party loyalty, Party discipline, and the 
fear of premature Dissolution and long 
absence from Office—may induce that 
majority, at any rate for some time, to 
keep itself solid, and therefore I make 
the right hon. Gentleman a_ present 
of the House of Commons. But 
I move the issue to other Courts—one of 
equal and one of greater power. In the 
House of Lords I think it is possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Party may find a very formidable 
obstacle. I know that the action of the 
House of Lords on great questions of re- 
form is derided by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite ; but of this I am perfectly cer- 
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tain: that the Peers of England on this 
emergent and vital occasion will not be 
frightened either by ridicule or by menace. 
What forces have they behind them ? 
They have behind them some 320 Mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party in the House 
of Commons. They have behind them 
the immense majority of the constitu- 
encies of England. If they do fight, as 
I suppose they will fight, in opposition 
to your Bill, they will be fighting for the 
best cause that the Peers ever fought for. 
They will not be fighting for any class 
interest, for any illiberal object, or 
any selfish motive, but they will be 
fighting for the rights of the English 
people. I have no fear that when they 
are fighting in such a cause as that you 
will be able to overcome the House of 
Lords. But beyond the House of Lords 
there is the third tribunal, before which, 
sooner or later, every Party must appear. 
It is a higher and mightier tribunal than 
either the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords, and from it there is no 
appeal. It is before the English con- 
stituencies that ultimately the great issue 
between us must be decided. I look to 
the people of England as a sure support. 
It is to the operatives of Lancashire, the 
* miners of Yorkshire and the North, to the 
artisans of the Midlands, and to the tried 
loyalty of what I may call the almost 
solid South, that I look to give us a ma- 
jority big enough to overwhelm the 
Party of Repeal as it exists in its com- 
posite form at the present moment. 
These classes of the population which I 
have enumerated know by instinet, which 
is unfailing, that their rights are en- 
dangered, and I rely upon their deter- 
mination, on their tenacity, and on their 
courage to refuse to surrender to a sec- 
tion of the Irish people English rights 
upon which the strength of the Empire, 
the maintenance of their commerce and 
manufactures, and the safety of their 
homes absolutely depend. Never will 
the English allow any minority whatever, 
no matter of what nationality, to impair 
their existence. The Unionists, in my 
sincere opinion, are fighting for the life 
of England. i know the nature of the 
English people, and, thank God, I know 
this Bill cannot pass ! 

Mr. JOHN ROSS( Londonderry) said, 
that if any doubt remained as to the ab- 
solutely impracticable character of the 
Home Rule Bill it was completely re- 
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moved by the speech on Tuesday night 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. J. Bryce). There was no 
person in the House—or, indeed, in the 
whole country—better qualified to defend 
the Constitution now under discussion in 
the House than the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the author of the American Consti- 
tution and the author of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The right hon. Gentleman 
was now engaged with others in manu- 
facturing another Holy Roman Empire 
in Ireland, of which the loyalists would 
be the victims. The absurd and ridiculous 
nature of the three Electoral Bodies 
proposed to be constituted in Ireland by 
the Bill had been pointed out; but the 
right hon. Gentleman—this expert on 
Constitutions—was unable to give the 
House any explanation of value. It was 
perfectly evident that every difficulty 
that was before the House in the con- 
sideration of the Bill of 1886 was before 
it again, and that these difficulties were 
unsolved and unsolvable. He could well 
understand how the Prime Minister 
could come before the House with this 
most important Bill, and tell the House 
that he had not yet made up his mind 
with regard to a portion of it, because 
the right hon. Gentleman dealt with the 
matter as if he were a mere chairman of a 
debating society. It was perfectly clear 
to him that that indieated the hope- 
less state of perplexity to which the 
Cabinet was suffering at the present 
time, and it seemed to him it was evi- 
dently the intention of the right hon, 


Gentleman—his attitude as to the 
inclusion, or exclusion, of the Irish 
Members—was a mere excuse for the 


shelving of the Bill when the Oppo- 
sition against it had gathered its greatest 
force. He thought that Ulster deserved, 
at least, some little consideration in this 
important matter. Ulster had given 
some of the greatest men Pho had built 
up the Empire, and surely it was a hard 
thing, when they so ably assisted in 
building up the Empire, and felt proud to 
form part of that Empire, that they should 
be cast off in such a manner. He quite 
acknowledged the exceedingly gracious 
manner in which the Prime Minister had 
introduced the Bill. As he listened to 
the right hon. Gentleman he was able to 
understand the extraordinary fascination 
which he exercised, and which made him 
aimost omnipotent in the country; but, 
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of course, he could not consider the 
manner in which the Bill was introduced. 
He had to look at the matter of the Bill, 
and he should say, on behalf of the 
people whom he represented, that he 
most sincerely believed, whether right or 
wrong, that there was never a more cruel 
or a more unjust measure put before the 
House of Commons. He had looked to 
see what protection there was for 
minorities in the Bill ; there were really 
none. They had heard about the supremacy 
of Parliament, about the extraordinary 
Body called the Legislative Council, and 
about the veto of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and they were informed by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster that there 
were clauses in the Bill providing for 
the safety of life and liberty and pro- 
perty, and providing also that education 
would not be interfered with. But that 
was the answer of an impracticable man 
of letters, and not the answer of a 
practicable man of business, because 
what they had to remember was this : 
that it did not matter a straw what 
declarations were in the Bill if the 
Executive was in the hands of men they 
could not trust. He would take an 
example: Suppose an agrarian murder 
had been committed, and if the authori- 
ties did not bunt down the 
what security would they have for the 
protection of life and liberty and pro- 
perty ? He hardly knew a single case 
of an agrarian murder or an outrage of 
that character that had been committed 
that Nationalist Members had not thrown 
difficulties in the way of the perpetrators 
being brought to justice. Hon, Members 
from Ireland had attacked the juries ; they 
mentioned them by name in the publie 
papers; they attacked and villified the 
Judges; and, under these circumstances, 
was it not madness to ask the loyalists 
of Ireland to,.trust that these gentlemen 
would pursue in the future a direetly 
opposite course to that they had pursued 
in the past ¢ They should not be carried 
away by inflated language about con- 
ciliating Ireland; they should not put 
their common-sense behind them; and 
they knew perfectly well from what 
had occurred in the past that so long as 
the Executive was in the hands of 
gentlemen like the Nationalist Members 
there would be no security for life and 
property in Ireland. If, after his en- 


counter with the Land League, the right 
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hon. Gentleman had come down to the 


Treland. 


House and said, “These forees of 
anarchy are too strong for us; I have 
struggled as long as I could against them, 
but I find I am beaten, and I now pro- 
pose by way of conciliating the Irish 
race to hand over to them the control of 
the police, the judiciary, and the land. 
I will assume a policy of trust; I will 
trust them, and leave these things in 
their hands”—why, if that had oe- 
curred the whole civilised world would 
have been shocked and astounded. Such 
an act of madness was never heard of in 
history, and yet that was the very thing 
the right hon, Gentleman was now pro- 
posing to do by this Bill. There might 
have been some excuse for it in the Land 
League days ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not nowsay that it was impos- 
sible to keepdown the forces of anarchy in 


| Ireland, when the Leader of the Opposi- 


tion after a few years in Office had re- 
stored order where formerly disorder 
prevailed, and had gone out of Office 
without a single perpetrator of an 
agrarian offence being imprisoned. If 
that was not believed by the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, let them ask the 
commercial classes in Ireland as to the 
effect of the administration of the Leader 
of the Opposition, The people of Ulster 
would never agree to the Constitution 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to get up in Ireland; they lived 
in Treland, and they loved it quite as 
much as Nationalist Members, but from 
their experience of the state of the 
country they had arrived at this determina- 
tion on the subject. They knew what the 
Nationalist Members were; they had 
always declared their object to be to 
make Ireland a nation. That did not 
mean a dependent, but it meant an inde- 
pendent nation, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was assisting as far as the 
sense of deceney of the English people 
would allow the Nationalist Members in 
attaining that object. He (Mr. Ross) was 
an Ulsterman, and it might be said that he 
took an extreme view of the matter; 
but it was hard for him to believe other- 
wise then that this Bill would put an 
end to liberty and to everything that 
made life worth living in Ireland. If one 
part of the United Kingdom had served 
the Empire better than another it was 
Ulster; it had done much for English 
liberty in the past, and had acted a 
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ereditable part in the history of the Em- 
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pire. Ulster had positively made up its 
mind on this matter, after having given 
it the greatest possible consideration. 
There was a time when the words of the 
Prime Minister had the greatest possible 
weight in Ulster. There was a time 
when there was hardly a house in the 
Province in which the portrait of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not to be 
found, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was regarded with great affection. 
If there was any person in the world who 
could persuade the people of Ulster from 
the course they had resolved on, it was 
the right hon. Gentleman. But they had 
read everything the right hon, Gentle- 
man had to say in favour of Home Rule, 
and their determination to resist Home 
Rule was absolutely fixed and unalter- 
able. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that there was a period when the 
opinion of Ulster on this subject was 
different from what it was now. That 
was so; but that was at the time that 
that the ideas of the French Revolution 
had affected young students all over 
Europe, as well as in Ulster. In addition 
to that, Ulster was at the time suffering 
from serious fiscal wrongs. Their linen 
trade was being taxed off the face of the 
earth by England, and that was the 
reason which drove large numbers of the 
Presbyterians of Ulster-—to which Body 
he had the honour to belong—to the re- 
solution that they would try to set up in 
Ireland a Republic like the American 
Republic. But all the grievances of 
Ulster were removed; the Republican 
movement stopped, and from that time 
up to the present the people of Ulster 
had been as good subjects as any Her 


Majesty possessed. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to wish that the 


people of Ulster had continued in the 
same frame of mind; but if that had 
happened, the chances were that the great 
forees of the French which were sent to 
the East would have been concentrated 
in Ireland, and he deubted very much 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
have a British Empire to dismember. It 
had been said that the peop!e of Ulster 
wished to maintain their ascendency. 
The Presbyterians of Ulster had never 
in any way sought for any ascendency ; 
and they had never enjoyed ascen- 
dency at all. On the contrary, they had 
supported the right hon. Gentleman in 
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his efforts in the past to establish religious 
equality in Ireland, They had aiways 
tried to live on the best of terms with 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
and now they met with their reward in 
the Home Rule Bill, which practically 
placed them under the feet of their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, It 
was a terrible experiment. They could 
not look back on the history of Ireland 
without fearing that it was a terrible 
experiment. And what had the people 
of Ulster done that they should be made 
the subjects of this extraordinary experi- 
ment The right hon, Gentleman had 
said over and over again that the Act of 
Union was a closed book which never 
could be re-opened. Ulster believed in 
these words of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They never believed that any politician 
would ever go back of such language. 
The right hon. Gentleman had often told 
them they never would be cast off, and 
they believed that so long as England 
had a soldier they never would be put 
under the heel of the majority in Ireland. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, E.): And 


we never shall. 


Mr. ROSS asked what were the 
reasons which induced the right hon. 


Gentleman to back of his words? 
Whatever might be the ostensible reasons 
advanced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the real reasons were 72 in number, and 
were in the shape of Nationalist Mem- 
bers from Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated there were only two 
roads in this matter—coercion and 
autonomy. He never thought the House 
of Commons would be so led away by 
phrases. What did coercion mean ? The 
iand of Ireland was in the possession of 
a few; some agitators stirred up the 
people to try to get possession of it, and 
preventative 


uo 
go 


coercion was merely the 


measure necessary to keep the knives 
from the throats of the landlords. Very 
littke now remained of the so-ealled 


coercion in Ireland. It was like a sword 
in its sheath, and could affect nobody, 
It certainly was no reason why these 
tremendously revolutionary proposals in 
regard to the government of Ireland 


should be laid before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman used another 


phrase—* autonomy.” But what mean- 
ing could “autonomy” have in a country 
where there were two races of different 
creeds, different sentiments, and different 
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history—two races unfortunately hostile 
to one another—but that the majority 
would grind the minority under their 
heels ? [ Cries of * No!” ] Hon. Members 
said “ No,” but histery taught a different 
lesson. Did right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
presume to know what would happen 
in Ireland under Home Rule better 
than those who lived in the country ? 
There were two or three in 
Ireland who objected to this extraordinary 
measure. ‘They were whose 
opinions could not be ignored. Let them 


classes 


classes 


take the Presbyterian ministers—the 
ministers of his own Church, They 
were unanimous on the point. They 


entertained a feeling of horror at the 
proposal, They had no interest to serve 
in that. They did not want to establish 
any ascendency in Ireland. They only 
wanted to be on an equality with the 


rest of their fellow-countrymen. It 
might be said that this alarm was 
groundless. But those who had lived in 


Ireland during the period of their lives 
claimed to know more about the country 
than those who had merely visited’ it on 
a passing tour. There was one great 
difference that struck him between this 
Bill and the Bill of 1886 % The former 
Bill was of a dual character. It was a 
Bill by which it was proposed to appro- 
priate British money to buy out the 
Irish landlords. He was not a landlord 
himself. He was in the same position 
as the Member for North Fermanagh, 
who offered a prayer to Providence that 
he was not a landlord; but, at the same 
time, he had been brought up with some 
sense of justice, and he thought nothing 
could be more extraordinary than the 


way in which it was proposed to deal | 


with the landlords in this Bill. They 
were to be reserved for treatment by the 
English Parliament—the British Parlia- 
meut—for three years, and then—to the 
wolves with him! The Member for 
North Kerry had told them that he 
would take good care that nothing would 
be done to Irish land in the interval. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): That 
statement is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. ROSS said, he may have mis- 
represented the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman, but he understood him to say 
that the Irish Members would remain 
there that nothing should be 
done Irish land. What defence 


to see 
with 


could they offer on the Liberal Benches 
Mr, Ross 
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for keeping this Land Question in re- 
serve for such a period ¢ He said the 
meaning of it was public plunder— 
simple robbery. They knew that hon, 
Members had told them the best thing 
the landlords would get would be a single 
ticket to Holyhead. These gentlemen 
had spoken of the payment of rent as 
illegal and immoral. Were they en- 
titled to have the settlement of the ques- 
tion ? The Protestant tenants living in 
Ulster knew that many others had 
threatened to go back to their own land, 
as they called it. [“ No, no!”] Mem- 
bers might cry “ No,” but he knew the 
Protestant tenants of Ulster were at the 
present time in a state of grave alarm, 
and the reason for that he believed to be 
that Home Rule had been introduced 
into that House, and that if the Home 
Rulers were capable of plundering the 
landlords they were also capable of 
plundering the tenants. He was 
astonished at the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
tenants in the North of Ireland were 
thinking far more of reductions in their 
rents than of Home Rule. He had heard, 
since the introduction of the Bill, that 
the tenants in that part of the country 
regarded this measure with abhorrence. 
They were told that in six years’ time 
the Judges were to be appointed by the 
Irish Parliament. They had some con- 
fidence as long as eminent men were 
appointed to administer the laws justly ; 
but the Members behind him on _ the 
Irish Benches bad vilified every mem- 
| ber of the Bench, or most members of 
| it; they had taken every opportunity of 
| insulting them, even having questions 
poe in the House for the purpose of 
bringing their administration of the law 
into ridicule. What kind of men would 
they have to administer the law when 
they had the hon. Members in power in 
Ireland? If they were to be handed 





over, let them, at least, know to 
whom. Then the Irish Parliament 
was to select its own police. 


They remembered the kind of police 
they had in the towns and villages 
during the days of the late Mr. Forster. 
He asked any man who knew Ulster to 
say, would she ever tolerate this class of 
police ? They were told by the right 
hou. Gentleman of the moderation of the 
Irish demand. They had the same kind 
of talk in 1886; but when the curtain 
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was drawn, and tle actors discovered 
unawares in Committee Room No. 15 in 
1890, they found that the Bill of 1886 
was only pro tanto, and to be made use 
of for the purpose of obtaining further 
concessions. They were told before that 
time that clericalism was a dead system ; 
that it did not any longer exist; that it 
did not exist in France, or Germany, or 
Spain, or in Ireland ; but since that time 
they had been able to prove that that 
was absolutely untrue. The truth came 
in the Meath Petitions, and it proved 
that clerical force in Ireland was supreme. 
Were they to be handed over to that 
clerical party ? Was it fair to hand over 
x Protestant people to be dealt with 
by such a party? The remarks of the 
Member for South Edinburgh on this 
subject the other night—his jaunty 
levity at the expense of the Protestants 
of Ireland—surprised him. Would the 
hon. Member (Mr. Paul) venture to tell 
the people of South Edinburgh that they 
should be placed under:clerical power ? 
If the hon. Member did, his flight from 
the constituency would be meteoric. 
They were told by the Member for North 
Longford to keep up their spirits, as he 
would that there was no clerical 
oppression. He would use his influence 
towards that end. He (Mr. Ross) was 
quite sure the hon. Member would do 
that. But how did the candidates sup- 
porting the hon. Gentleman—how did 
they behave in Meath? He himself had 
said they went too far. He said the 
clergy went too far, What power could 
the hon. Member have against such a 
power as that? About the same as the 
bubbles might have against the stream 
in attempting to dam it. They were 
bound to go along with it. Any man 
who dared to raise his voice against the 
priests in Ireland would be swept out of 
it. The Member for Waterford told 
them there would be no such thing as 
clerical oppression under an Irish Parlia- 
ment. He was the last man in the world 
who should have told them that; for 
more cowardly, more barbarous or meaner 
treatment than had been applied to the 
Member for Waterford and his friends 
he never could have conceived. The 
hon. Member forgave that in a Christian 
spirit, but they in the House of Com- 
mons could not get over it in any prac- 
tical way. How were they, then, to get 
VOL. VIII. [rourtn series. ] 


see 
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over this clerical power in Ireland ? 
I understand the hon, and distinguished 
Member who comes from Canada and 
who now represents South Longford 
(Mr. Blake) is to speak in this Debate. 
I would like to direct that hon. Member's 
attention to a case which has been men- 
tioned here more thanonce. In Canada, 
when Lord Dufferin went there, there 
were two powers—the French Roman 
Catholic and a small Protestant power ; 


and it was found that the Roman 
Catholic power was oppressing and 


hammering down the Protestant power. 
In these circumstances, Lord Dufferin was 
obliged to throw in the great Province 
of Ontario, and in that way not to create 
a division, but to create a union in order 
to be able to maintain the liberties of the 
people of that country. All the historic 
examples they heard of in 1886, includ- 
ing Austria-Hungary and Norway, were 
going wrong. He would like any gen- 
tleman to show him in the whole of his- 
tory a single case where any great nation 
was so mean as to hand over a small 
colony planted by itself to a hostile 
Power. Let him be shown any such 
state of affairs existing in any part of 
the world. The Prime Minister in his 
peroration said that England owed it to 
her fame and character to make this great 
settlement of Ireland, and that she would 
be doing one of the most famous acts 
ever publicly done. What was the fact ? 
That England were about to hand over 
the people she had planted in Ireland to 
their enemies. If ever England was 
guilty of this great betrayal she would 
never hold any fame or character among 
the European Powers again. Were the 
Unionists who had held the post for 
England so long, who had been called the 
English garrison in Ireland, now that it 
was thought they could be done without, 
to be handed over, tied hand and feet, to 
those who were hostile to and who had 
threatened them. It was all very well 
for the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) to say that he and his 
friends woull be kind to these poor 
slaves; but they remembered the words 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillen), who had said that when his 
Party came into power in Ireland they 
would weigh out rewards and punish- 
ments. They also remembered the speech 
of another Member of that (the National- 
3 
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ist) Party, who had said that when they 
got the power in Ireland they would 
know how to deal with these gentry— 
meaning the northern people. They 
knew enough to show them that under 
an Irish Parliament there would not be a 
particle of toleration shown to the loyal- 
ists. These were the people to whom the 
Unionists of Ireland were to be handed 
over. A nation might survive many 
things, but he was satisfied that no 
nation could survive a_ betrayal of 
those who had put confidence in them, 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) thought there would be but one 
feeling—of satisfaction on both sides of the 
House at seeing the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) once more with them, and he 
was sure none of those who listened to 
his brilliant speech felt anything but 
pleasure at finding him once more upon 
the Front Opposition Bench taking part 
in the Debates of the House. He did 
not intend to follow the noble Lord 
through his speech, but there was one 
observation which the noble Lord made 
that filled him with some amazement. In 
endeavouring to establish his proposition 
that the Bill of the Prime Minister was a 
Bill tantamount to the repeal of the 
Union, the noble Lord stated that the 
Act of Union was not, as argued by the 
right hon. Gentleman. the Leader of the 
House, a measure for securing the unity 
of the sovereignty, but a measure for 
securing the unity of Parliament. He 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones) respectfully sub- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House was literally accu- 
rate when he described it as a measure 
for the unity of the sovereignty. The 
Trish House was a House of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction and power with the British 
House of Commons, and had the same 
power over the control not only of 
domestic affairs, but control over Imperial 
affairs as the British House of Com- 
mons. It was a House of co-ordinate 
power and sovereignty; it was a 
sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament, 
in conjunction with the Crown, and there 
was no precedent for saying that the 
delegation of authority to a subordinate 
Parliament was tantamount to a repeal 
of the Union. He thought that obser- 

Mr. Ross 
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vation of the noble Lord was one that 
deserved comment and elucidation. He 
thought they must see that the feeling of 
the House generally was that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House that it was a unity 
of sovereignty was an absolutely and 
literally accurate statement. He had 
observed that there had been a very full 
and a very free expression of opinion 
upon this measure from all parts of the 
House, but that one—the section to 
which he had the honour to belong—the 
Liberal Party. When the Bill of 1886 
was introduced they had a free expression 
of opinion from the Liberal Party, and 
in his opinion the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister should now be 
assisted by his supporters on the general 
leading features of the measure which 
he had introduced. He bad another 
reason for rising, and that was, he hoped, 
not as a rebellious but as an independent 
Member of the Liberal Party ; he should 
not forget his duty to his fellow-citizens 
and to the constituents who had sent him 
there to represent them ; and he wished 
to put on record his most respectful 
protest against the solution of the 
Irish problem remaining over for any 
further period of time. He had always 
expressed the opinion that this question 
should be dealt with in the most expedi- 
tious manner possible ; and although, as 
they knew, no scheme could be re- 
garded as a scheme of finality, 
that need not prevent them securing 
an early settlement of the question as 
presented to them. He w’shed to say to 
his Unionist friends that the time fer 
discussing Home Ruie was past. He 
could conceive no difference between the 
position now and that in 1886. The 
present Leader of the Opposition had 
brought the solution of the question 
nearer by reason of his methods of 
governing Ireland. There were 80 
substantial reasons for the immediate 
discharge of the obligation that rested 
upon Parliament sitting on the Benches 
opposite (the Irish Benches). They had 
there a full majority of the Irish 
Representatives making the demand. It 
was obvious that they ce cd have no 
solution of the question except the 
solution of Home Ruie. They might 
oppose the measurr, and perhaps they 
might delay it, but they could never 
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defeat it. It was their duty, therefore, 
in a spirit of moderation and of mutual 
compromise, to approach the considera- 
tion of the question, and he did not 
despair of having the assistance of the 
Conservative Party in that spirit. His 
first contention in support of the Bill 
was that the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament was secured. He felt, how- 
ever, that the veto proposed to be given 
to the Lord Lieutenant, acting on the 
advice of the Executive Committee of 
the Privy Council, was no veto at all ; 
but they had security in the veto which 
would be exercised on the advice of the 
Ministers of the Crown in the Imperial 
Parliament. That was, in effect, the 
colonial veto. Hedid not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. E. Blake), who 
had occupied such a high position in 
Canada, was in the House—he should be 
able to give them an opinion on tne 
subject—but he believed that the veto 
referred to was absolutely adequate for 
the purpose of securing that no measure 
beyond those embraced within the powers 
of the Statutory Legislature should be 
passed, and that none should be passed 
which could inflict injustice on any class. 
So muck for the guarantee of Imperial 
supremacy. He did not believe that any 
recital in the Preamble of the Bill, or any 
clause in the body of it, was a proper 
guarantee—it would be illusory. They 
knew that they had supremacy only in 
the abstract over their Colonies. They 
knew perfectly well that if they passed 
laws against the wishes of the Colonies, 
and that were prejudicial to the people 
of those Colonies, and if they tried to 
enforce them by physicél power against 
the Colonies, the figment of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
would be shattered in a day. There was 
a difference as regarded this measure, for 
the Imperial Parliament reserved control, 
and the veto was direct, and could be 
exercised if occasion required—as, for 
instance, in cases of attempts at religious 
establishment, and such like causes. He 
believed what he had said on this subject 
was absolutely correct. He had not 
seen the Bill, and what he had said 
might not be as correct as he supposed ; 
nevertheless, he knew it was absolutely 
correct as a statement of constitutional 
law. He now passed to the portion of 
the Bill which provided that the Land 
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Question should be reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament for three years. 
It was true that that period was a 


comparatively short one, and he appre- 
hended that during that time this (the 
Imperial) Parliament was to be occupied 
with certain schemes of Land Law reform 
for Ireland. He was one of those people 
who believed that if the Irish Members 
and the Irish people were to be trusted 
at all they would be trusted altogether, 
and he was of opinion they would deal 
fairly with the landlords, not withstanding 
what was said on that topie from some 
platforms. Why should they keep back 
the Land Question from settlement by 
the Irish themselves ? In 1871 Mr. 
Derry, an able and patriotic Irishman, 
thought the Irish were then beginning 
to realise that there was such a thing as 
land. Yet they in England, while 
proposing a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, propésed to reserve that question 
to the Imperial Parliament. The only 
reasons they could get for the reservation 
would be found among hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, the friends of the landlords of 
Ireland, who probably dreaded legis- 
lation by the Irish Parliament, including 
further reductions of judicial rents, the 
extension of the Ashbourne Acts, and 
other measures of a like or a kindred 
character. It was because he wished 
that there should be a speedy settlement 
on the lines of a broad and generous 
trust that he strongly advocated that 
they should endeavour in Committee on 
the Bill to secure that the Land Question 
should not be reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament for three years. Another 
point on which he differed from many of 
his friends on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House was as to the retention of 
the Irish Members. He had never 
hesitated to concur in what the First 
Lord of the Treasury had said on the 
subject in 1886, that it baffled the wit of 
man to devise a satisfactory scheme 
whereby Home Rule could be given to 
Ireland, and the Irish Members could at 
the same time be retained at Westminster. 
He was satisfied that the retention of 
the Irish Members in the House of 
Commons must mean that there might 
be in domestic affairs a majority for the 
Ministry, and in Imperial affairs a 
majority against the Ministry. He quite 
admitted that that condition of things 
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might prevail now. He admitted that 
the Irish Members were the arbiters of 
the destiny of the Government, but 
English Members had a reciprocal right 
of intervening in the affairs of Ireland. 
They were able to pass domestic legis- 
lation for Ireland. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said the 
other day, “They were one Parliament, 
knowing no distinction of Scotch, Irish, 
or Welsh Members”; but they would 
cease to be in that position under the 
Bill. There would be two Parliaments 
—an Irish Parliament and an Imperial 
Parliament, with a contingent of Irish 
Members amongst them. They might 
as well import into the House 80 
French Deputies, or 80 Members of the 
German Reichsrath, as have 80 Irish 
Members here interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the country. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had left this an open 
question, and he hoped that the views 
he entertained, and which he was sure 
some of his fellow Liberals enter- 
tained, would ultimately commend them- 
selves to the wisdom of the House. 
There was a still greater danger and diffi- 
culty to his mind, though it might not 
appeal to his brother Scotch and Welsh 
Liberal Members, and that was this—that 
it was the first step, and a very long step 
and a very final step, towards federation. 
Undoubtedly if they retained the Irish 
Members in the House with no control 
over their domestic affairs, but an indirect 
control, the inevitable result would 
be that the Scotch Members, and even 
the Welsh Members, would clamour for 
the concession of Home Rule. He was 
in favour of Home Rule for Ireland 
because he believed it was an absolute 
political necessity, but he was as strongly 
opposed to Home Rule for Scotland and 
Wales; and he would tell them why. 
He was opposed to it because he believed 
it was entirely uncongenial to the spirit 
of the democracy. He believed the 
genius of the democracy tended towards 
the uniting of peoples and of races rather 
than to the perpetuation of factitious 
distinctions ; and he was persuaded that 
there were no circumstances of clime, of 
place, of custom, or of laws, of religion 
or of race, which rendered it necessary 
that this Kingdom should be split up into 
three or four separate Parliaments, 
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separate Executives, leaving an Imperial 
Parliament whose functions, when stripped 
of all their domestic powers, would be 
mischievous in the direction of inter- 
meddling, and would produce friction 
between different nationalities and ex- 
tremely embarrass our relations with our 
Colonies and with foreign countries. He 
had endeavoured—he hoped with modera- 
tion—to state his views respectfully, but 
none the less firmly, on this question, 
He knew it was necessary that Irish 
Members, should have control over 
Imperial matters ; he knew that taxation 
and representation should go together ; 
and he could not help thinking that it 
might be possible to formulate some 
scheme by which in regard to any financjal 
obligation, either direct or indirect, it 
might be possible to consult the Irish 
Parliament, and so arrive in the Imperial 
Parliament at a just and right conclusion 
in the matter. He did not, of course, 


intend to-night to enlarge on that. Other 
opportunities would be afforded. He 


appealed to the House not te adopt the 
spirit of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington—a 
speech which was little more than a 
repetition of the remarks made by the 
noble Lord on the Bill of 1886. They had 
to complain of the toneof thespeech ; they 
had also to complain of the fact that the 
Ulster Members regarded abuse as argu- 
ment and declamation as demonstration. 
It would have been very much better if 
the sturdy Presbyterians of Ulster had 
come to the House to speak in terms 


of moderation and wisdom. It would 
then not have been difficult to 
arrive at a solution which woukl 


secure for them that protection which 
every minority under the British Crown 
had hitherto enjoyed, and which there 
was reason to believe the Liberal people 
of this country and a Liberal Parliament 
would never deny to anyone. 


*Mr. E. MSHUGH (Armagh, 8.) said, 
that as a new Member he claimed the 
indulgence of the House if he failed to 
express his views in a lucid or Parlia- 
mentary form. As an Ulsterman, he feit 
proud to have heard the flattering terms 
in which hon. Unionist Members had 
spoken of Ulstermen. And had they not 
been given at the expense of the other 
Party in Ireland, he should have appre- 
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ciated the compliments. As a citizen of 
the prosperous City of Belfast, and one 
largely connected with the trade of 
Ulster, and all parts of Ireland, returned 
by an Ulster county, he felt glad to be 
in a position to rise in that House as 
an Ulsterman, and say he was a 
Home Ruler, and that Home Rule was 
the only means that would save not alone 
Ulster, but all Ireland from total ex- 
tinction. He could quite understand 
why Ulster Tory Members were so 
much opposed to Home Rule, but no one 
could understand the meaning of their 
opposition so well as an Ulster Catholic. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh, in his speech the other night, 
displayed an amount of eloquence which 
he (Mr. M‘Hugh) could not lay claim to. 
He wanted common-sense. He would 
try and state his views in as common- 
sense a way as he could. He had heard 
nothing new in this speech. It was the 
same old no Popery cry and landlords’ 
rights speech that he had heard for the 
last 20 years, except that it had 
been served up this time with a good 
deal more cayenne pepper and brimstone 
than usual. The hon. Member for East 
Belfast stated that the priests were 
bound to use their power to put down 
the Protestant minority. That he (Mr. 
M‘Hugh) denied, and he would use very 
strong language if Parliament allowed it. 
There were no more tolerant men in the 
world than the Catholic priests of Ireland. 
The hon. Member at his first election 
was very glad to accept the services of a 
Catholic priest. The Protestants were 
in the minority in the South of Ireland, 
and he had never heard of intolerance 
there on the part of the priests. The 
hon. Tory Members from Ulster were very 
anxious for the integrity of the Empire. 
They did not care a straw for the integrity 
of the Empire. What they cared about 
was the integrity of landlords, rack- 
rents, and the integrity of the loaves and 
fishes they had so long enjoyed. Inter- 
fere with them, and their loyalty would 
be seen in its true colours. They would 
threaten, as before, to kick the Queen’s 
crown into the Boyne. Their motives in 
opposing this Bill were not patriotic ; 
they were selfish motives. They did not 
want to lose the Home Rule they had 
had for centuries—Home Rule to the 
fullest extent. The Ulster Home Rule 
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was not the kind of Home Rule the 
Irish Party asked for Ireland, simply 
because Ulster Home Rule benefitted 
only one class and one creed, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. They wanted a 
broad, generous Home Rule that would 
benefit all Ireland, and that would bring 
happiness and contentment to everyone 
in Ireland, whether he be Catholic or 
Protestant—Nationalist or Orangeman, 
It had been asked, time after time, what 
would become of the loyal minority if 
Home Rule were passed. The fears of 
injustice or wrong being done came not 
from the bulk of the Protestants of 
Ulster, but arose from the guilty con- 
sciences of their landlord leaders, who 
feared the majority would treat them as 
they had treated the loyal Catholic 
minority in Ulster. He had lived and 
mixed among the Protestants in Ulster 
all his life, and if they would speak 
as they had spoken to him, they would 
say they fear no wrong or injustice from 
their Catholic countrymen. They dared 
not express their views publicly. They 
would be boycotted and ruined in their 
business, The people of England had no 
conception of the exclusive policy which, 
for centuries, the Catholics had had to 
contend against. Let them see how had 
the Catholic loyal minority been treated in 
Ulster. The Penal Laws might as well 
never have been removed from the 
Statute Book. They were still in full 
force in Ulster. Catholics were syste- 
matically boycotted from every position 
of honour and profit, as the few figures 
he would trouble the House with would 
prove, facts that were given before a 
Committee of the House last year. The 
Catholie population of Belfast was over 
70,000. There were four public Boards 
to which members were elected. In the 
Harbour Board there were 22 members— 
37 employes in connection ; not a single 
Catholic. Poor Law Board, 22 elected 
members ; not a Catholic. 21 ex officio 
Guardians, one Catholic ; but he was a 
Tory Liberal Unionist. Out of the 91 
employes in connection with this Board, 
all were Protestants, except the nurse 
and two teachers; but the latter 
were required by Acts of Parliament. 
The City Council was composed of 40 
members, but not a single Catholic was 
in the Council. There never, at any 
time, was more than one Catholic, and he 
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was there because he was a Tory. There 
were 87 officials connected with the City 
Council, receiving salaries annually 
amounting to nearly £17,000. There 
were just two Catholics employed, re- 
ceiving about £100 in salaries between 
them. The Petty Sessions Chief Clerk, 
his five assistants, the Recorder of the 
City, County Court Judge, Clerk of the 
Peace for Antrim, Clerk of the Peace for 
the Borough, the Coroner, Sub-Sheriff—— 
all were Protestants. On the Asylum 
Board the Chief Secretary had equalised 
matters a little, but not enough. In con- 
nection with this Board there were 65 
officers ; eight Catholics, who were em- 
ployed in menial positions. He noticed 
the hon. Member for South Belfast and 
the hon. Member for North Antrim smil- 
ing. He defied the hon. Gentlemen to 
contradict the figures and faets he had 
given. Since this Session commenced 
there were two appointments made in 
Ulster—the Sessional Solicitorship for 


Government of 


Antrim and = the Postmistress at 
Carrickfergus, but in consequence 


their positions were filled by Catho- 
lics. Ulster Tory Members worried 
the Government, and still they talked of 
intolerance. The same exclusive policy 
towards Catholics was carried out in all 
parts of Ulster. He did not believe there 
was another part of the world where 
there was so much intolerance. And, stil’, 
the Ulster Tory Members had the bare- 
faced audacity to get up in this House 
and talk of intolerance and priestly in- 
timidation. If the people of the South 
were intimidated, it was never heard of. 
They were told that the prosperity of 
Belfast and Ulster was owing to the 
Union and the majority being Protestant. 
That was a great fallacy. Ulster pros- 
perity was due to the fact of her being 
always the petted child of England, 
while every means had been adopted to 
suppress the woollen and other flourish- 
ing industries in the South of Ireland 
that were competing with the manu- 
factures of England. Fortunately for 


Ulster the linen industry was not 
alone not interfered with, but a linen 
Board was established, which gave 


grants of £12,000 a year to buy looms 
and supply small farmers with flax-seed, 
the total amount given was £1,600,000. 
This was not done because Ulster was 
Protestant. It was done for the simple 
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reason that England was not in com- 
petition to any extent with Ireland in the 
manufacture of linen goods. If she had 
been, England would not have spared 
Ulster more than Munster. There was 
another industry in Belfast and neigh- 


bourhood that competed largely with 
England—the cotton industry—which 
gave employment to nearly 30,000 
in Belfast and the neighbourhood. This 
industry was largely competing with 


England, and in time it was suppressed, 
and at present there was not a trace of it. 
If the same course had been adopted 
towards the linen, as the cotton industry, 
Ulster could boast of no more prosperity 
to-day than Munster. There was another 
important factor to account for Ulster 
prosperity. The Ulster tenant farmer 
always enjoyed tenant right, and when 
his sons grew up he could lispose of his 
farm at a good price, and give his sons a 
start in business. The farmers of the 
South of Ireland were denied this till a 
few years ago. When the House passed 
the Home Rule Bill, it would be the first 
great step in righting the wrongs of 
centuries, and it would contribute largely 
to make the Irish people happy, pros- 
perous, and coutented, and Ireland, in- 
stead of being a source of weakness, and 
blocking the way of English reforms, 
would be a tower ef strength, and the 
most reliable portion of their great Empire. 
The integrity of the Empire would be on 
a more secure basis than it has been for 
700 years. He hoped that the Secretary 
of State for War was not losing sight of 
the fact that it was rumoured that when 
the Home Rule Bill was passed Ulster 
would declare war, and hostilities would 
be commenced, and rumour had it that 
the hon. and gallant Members of that 
House would lead the Army, gentlemen 


who had rendered good service to the 
State, and distinguished themselves in 


He did not believe 
No, Ulster would not 
Then 


the field of battle. 
Ulster would fight. 
fight. Ulster will get tight. 
Home Rule would be all right. 
Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen’s 
Green) asked for that indulgence 
which was always extended to a new 
Member on rising to address the House 
for the first time. He should hardly have 
thought of troubling the House with any 
observations in this Debate but that he 
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represented one of the five seats won 


Government of 


from the Nationalists of Ireland. His 
constituency numbered 8,400, of whom 
46,00 were Unionists, and he considered 
it his duty on the first available oppor- 
tunity to state to the House what the 
opinions of these 4,600 Unionists were 
upon the question which was now before 
the House. His constituency was one 
of those scattered Unionist communities 
outside Ulster, who looked to this Parlia- 
ment and to the British people for pro- 
tection against the results of the Home 
Rule Bill, and which would cail upon the 
House of Commons to stand between 
them and the dangers which the Bill 
would inevitably produce if it became 
law. lis constituency protested as 
strongly against the initial principle of 
Home Rule—against the establishment 
of a central authority in Dublin—as 
against every detail of the measure which 
was proposed, as did Belfast, London- 
derry, or any other part of Ulster. The 
existence of a Unionist minority outside 
Ulster was a fact that had to be reckoned 
with. It could not be got rid of, as the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. T. 
Sexton) tried to get rid of it the other 
evening, by a taunt and a sneer, 
The Unionist minority outside Ulster 
existed. Ulster could take 
itself, but these scattered 

ties, like the community — he 

sented, were thrown on their 
resources, and unless Parliament was true 
to them, as he believed it would be, they 
would be left alone in the fight. The 
loyal minority said—although it might 
be sneered at—* We represent the in- 
telligence and the wealth of Treland.” 
[Laughter.| That was the way in 
which statements of this kind were in- 
variably met—instead of proof or test, 
the reply of the Nationalist Party was a 
taunt ora sneer, His constituency was 
composed of business men, about the 
largest merchants in Dublin. They had 
considered the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman of 1886, they had considered 
the present measure on Monday night, 
and they were unaltered in their deter- 
mination to oppose it with all their 
strength. They had considered how it 
would affect their position as traders, 
and they had arrived at the conchision 
that it would attended with the 


care of 
communi- 
repre- 
own 


l re 
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greatest danger to the best interests of 
the trade and commerce of the country. 
The Unionists of Ireland were anxicus that 
the Home Rule question should be settled 
one way or the other. The continued exist- 
ence of the Home Rule agitation had been 
sufficient in Ireland to arrest the develop- 
ment of the country, whilst in England 
it had arrested beneficial English legis- 
lation. While looking at the question 
from a different point of view his con- 
stituency were quite as anxious as the 
Government to have a definite “ Yes” or 
“No” pronounced upon it. There was, 
however, absolutely no finality in the 
present measure. In 1886 the right 
hon. Gentleman said he intended the Bill 
to be a complete and ample measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland, satisfying to the 
wishes of the Nationalists. The hon. Mem- 
ber for one of the Divisions of Durham, 
who had just spoken as an independent 
Member, admitted that there was no fi- 
nality whateverabout the present measure, 
It proposed to permit agitation, with 
regard to the Irish Land Question, to 
unchecked for the next three 


continue 
years, and therefore, in his view, the 
Bill about to be introduced would 


only accentuate and aggravate the situas 
tion, not alone in Ireland, but in Great 
Britain. The Prime Minister, in the 
wonderful speech with which he charmed 
the House on Monday night, appeared to 
endeavour to convince the House that 
the Leader of the Opposition had no 
other policy to offer to Ireland but one of 
coercion, and that no other poliey had 
been tried in Ireland since 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten the admirable schemes brought 
in by the late Government for the de- 
velopment of the material and industrial 
resources of Ireland. It could easily be 
shown that Ireland had prospered be- 
tween 1885 and 1892. One of the tests 
that could be applied was that of the in- 
crease in cash balances in Joint Stock 
Banks in Ireland. On the 31st Decem- 
per, 1885, these stood at the sum of 
£29,370,000, while in December, 1891, 
they had risen to £34,532,000. The 
balances in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and Trustee Savings Banks amounted to 
£4,710,000 in 1886, and had risen in 
1891 to £5,932,000. The railway re- 
ceipts, which in 1886 were £2,751,000, 
had risen in 1891 to £3,146,000, Apply- 
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ing another test, he found that the total 
number of paupers in receipt of indoor 
and outdoor relief had decreased every 
year since 1886. In that year the num- 
ber was 633,000, whilst in 1890 it was 
only 455,000. These were practical tests 
that could properly be applied to show 
the improvement that had taken place in the 
eondition of the country under a se-called 
coercion rule. The hon. Member who 
spoke last had referred to the increase of 
the value of Railway and Bank Stock 
in the North of Ireland. He (Mr. Kenny) 
would give the House some figures 
which would throw a little additional 
light on the subject. He had before him 
a Return showing the fall in prices be- 
tween 1885 and 1886, consequent on the 
pilot balloon having gone up with re- 
ference to Home Rule. The Stock of 
the Bank of Ireland on the 3lst May, 
1885, stood at £333, whilst on the 
3lst May, 1886, in the middle of the 
Home Rule Debate in the House of 
Commons, it had fallen to £260. The 
National Bank Stock stood at £24} at 
the former date, and had sunk to £187 
at the latter date. ‘The Provincia! Bank 
Stock sank from £29 to £20, and the 
Northern Bank Stock from £24 to £20. 
Coming next to the Railways, the Great 
Southern and Western Ordinary Stock 
sank from £112 to £95, the preference 
shares from £110 to £103, and the de- 
bentures from £112 to £104. The Mid- 
land and Great Western Ordinary sank 
from £72 to £61, and the Great 
Northern Ordinary from £113 to £95. 
No doubt these shares had gone up to a 
point far beyond that reached in 1885, 
The reason, however, was not that 
people in Ireland were satisfied that the 
Home Rule Bill was about to pass, but 
because of the very opposite. The 
Unionists in Ireland had finally made 
up their minds that a Home Rule Bill 
could not, and would not, pass. [.Na- 
tionalist laughter.) Hon. Members 
might laugh; but if they went about 
amongst their constituents and asked 
the merchants of Ireland whether they 
expected that such a Bill, containing no 
safeguards whatever for the loyal 
minority, was going to obtain the support 
of English and Scotch Members, they 


would soon come to the conclusion 
that such a thing was in no way 
expected. The Prime Minister in his 
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speech complained that the provisions 
of the Crimes Act with regard to 
preliminary inquiries, special juries, 
changes of venue,and summary jurisdiction 
had been made part of the permanent 
law of the land. He (Mr. Kenny) did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman), who was formerly 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, thought now 
that none of these provisions ought to 
be made part of the permanent law. In 
a speech of that right hon. Gentleman 
in October, 1885, he said— 
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“ But the key of the whole of this question 

was this—that in many parts of Ireland, for 
certain classes of offences, especially offences of 
an agrarian character, they could not trust to 
the ordinary class of jurymen doing their duty, 
partly from ignorance, partly from prejudice, 
but mainly owing to the cruel and overpowering 
system of terror under the National League. 
They could not be sure with the clearest evi- 
dence of being able to get a verdict. Now, he 
maintained that, in order to upbold the arm of 
justice in Ireland, it was not merely reasonable, 
but necessary, to provide some measures which 
could overcome that difficulty, and it might 
very well have been made part of the perma- 
nent law.” 
Thus it was evident that the right hon. 
Gentleman advocated the permanent 
adoption of a provision of this kind as 
far as the jury law was concerned. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

Not with regard to the last Coercion 
Act, which had not then been thought 
of, much less passed, 


Mr. W. KENNY said the principle 
was the same, but he supposed the right 
hon. Gentleman had now changed his 
opinions, 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Not in the least. 

Mr. KENNY : In that case the right 
hon. Gentleman, he supposed, did not 
join with the Prime Minister's com- 
plaint as to the permanency of certain 
clauses of the Crimes Act of 1887. 
Another right hon. Gentleman, who was 
also a former Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir G. Trevelyan), speaking at Gala- 
shiels in May, 1886, said— 

“In Jast June, Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet 
determined to maintain the law in Lreland. 
They resolved to have a preliminary investiga- 
tion on oath into undetected crime, which you 
have in Scotland, They resolved to have power 
of changing the scene of a trial from a locality 
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where public feeling was too strong for that 
trial to be a fair one, a power which you have 
in Scotland, They resolved to call a special 
jury in cases of crime, as a substitute for the 
far more potent and effective system of convict- 
ing or acquitting by a majority of jurors, which 
you have in Scotland. They resolved to allow 
a summary sentence of a few months to 
be inflicted for crimes of violence and intimida- 
tion by two Stipendiary Magistrates, who answer 
in essential respects to your Scotch Sheriffs. 
That is Coercion! That is the system, greatly 
effective as a check on crime, but absolutely 
without any terror or danger to law-abiding 
citizens.” 


After such statements as these, on the 


part of two Members” of the 
present Cabinet, could it be said 
that the Unionists of Ireland were 
not justified in desiring that the 


Crimes Act should remain on the Statute 
Book as part of the permanent law of 
the land? With regard to the measure 
now before the House, the country had 
been looking forward to its introduction 
for some seven years. There were two 
essential particulars on which it had been 
expected that some light would be thrown 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. The first of these was the 
safeguarding of the minority in Ireland ; 
and the second was as to whether any 
system could be devised, apart from the 
strictly federal system or a complete re- 
peal of the Union, which would enable 
the Members for Ireland to be retained 
in the Imperial Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman had tried to reconcile 
that which Unionists regarded as wholly 
irreconcilable. Having regard to the 


provisions of the Bill, as described by the, 


Prime Minister on Monday, he thought 
that the secret which had been kept 
so long by the Government was scarcely 
worth keeping. The Bill consisted of a 
mass of incongruities, and if it had been 
placed before the constituencies before 
the General Election, its inconsistencies 
and vain attempts at compromise would 
have been thoroughly exposed. The 
measure attempted to conciliate two 
parties, one of which was knownas the Gas 
and Water Party, and the other as the 


Parnellite Party. The right hon. 
Gentleman had thrown a sop to the 


Nationalists of Ireland by giving the 
Lord Lieutenant a veto on the advice of 
the Irish Ministers, whilst to the Gas and 
Water Party he had urged that whilst 
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there was undoubtedly this veto in Ire- 
land there was another veto in England. 
He had altogether omitted to say that 
he had retained the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament in sufficient numbers 
to prevent the English veto being ex- 


ercised. With reference to the safe- 
guards proposed, the first observation 


which would oceur to anybody was that 


the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have absolutely no confidence in the 


legislative authority he was about to 
set up. He had reserved for the con- 
sideration of the Imperial Parliament for 
three years the question of the land. He 
had reserved from the action of the Irish 
Parliament for six years the question of 
the Constabulary. The appointments of 
the Judges were to remain within the 
control of the Imperial Government. 
The Prime Minister would not even 
allow Election Petitions in Ireland to be 
tried by the ordinary Judges of the land. 
What were the safeguards provided for 
the Irish minority ? The first was sup- 
posed to exist in the Legislative Council 
of 48, elected on a restricted franchise. 
All he could say with reference to the 
48 was this : that he did not believe, having 
regard to the various constituencies and 
the number of occupiers of £20 through- 
out Ireland, that in this Legislative 
Council the Unionists would not exceed 
l4or15. If that were so, he would like 
to ask where was the protection for the 
minority in Ireland? It was said that 
if they had not got the Legislative 
Council they limited the supremacy of 
Parliament. The answer was that the 
Irish would be there. If the veto was 
refused by the Lord Lieutenant on the 
advice of his Irish Ministers in Dublin, 
the Irish Members to the number 
of 80 or 81 would be in attendance 
at Westminster and put any Ministry 
out of Office that dared to 
apply the Imperial veto when the Lord 


Lieutenant had refused to apply 
it in Ireland. The third safeguard 


of the minority that was stated was the 
veto to which he had just referred. That 
veto would be the merest figment, and 
there was no question that on the advice 
of the Irish Ministers it would certainly 
not be effective. The result of the ab- 
sence of these safeguards would be that 
under the proposed Bill there would be 
absolutely no protection for the minority 
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in Ireland, whether it was the minority 
in Ulster or the minorities of 
those scattered communities through- 
out the rest of Ireland. The country 
had looked, during the last five or 
six years, for some elucidation of the 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in introducing the Bill, said he only re- 
garded this question as an organie de- 
tail, but they insisted that the retention 
or non-retention of the Irish Members in 
the Imperial Parliament was not a mere 
organic detail, but that it was an essen- 
tial and vital principle of the Bill. He 
should like to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman’s idea was with regard to the 
way in which the Irish Members were to 
be retained. Were they to come to 
Westminster at intervals, or were they to 
remain there all the year round ? Were 
they to be about the House, and called in 
should an Imperial matter arise? Or if 
they were only to be at Westminster at 
intervals, and, in the meantime, an Im- 
perial question arose, were they to be 
telegraphed for from Ireland? One of 
their principal objections to this measure 
was the objection which no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman himself felt in 
1886, and that was that whatever 
measure was introduced for the better 
government of Ireland it should have 
some sort of finality and completeness 
about it. Did those hon. Members who 
supported the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pect that there was to be any finality 
whatever about the present measure ¢ 
The Bill was really but a lever for 
further agitation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The first proposal, he ventured 
to think, that would be made would 
be to whittle away a large propor- 
tion of the Customs Revenue of 
£2,370,000. The Irish Members would 
then find the two Exchequer Judges 
in Dublin an intolerable nuisance, 
and the two Exchequer Judges would 
go. Then they would decide that 
Election Petitions should be transferred 
to Judges of their own appointment ; 
and, finally, he had little or no doubt 
there would be an agitation in that 
House that Ireland should have a dis- 
tinctive trade policy, which would involve 
the right of the Irish Legislature to im- 
pose protective tariffs, and offer bownties 
in Ireland. ‘There were two other 
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matters he would like’ information 
upon. First, he did not hear the right 
hon. Gentleman refer to appeals 
from Ireland, save to appeals to the 
Privy Council on questions of ultra 
vires. He would like to know whether 
there was a provision in the Bill for the 
retention of the House of Lords as a 
Final Court of Appeal in civil matters in 
Ireland ? He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman said that the provision in the 
Bill of 1886 for this purpose had been 
abandoned ; but if that was so, he should 
like to know what was the Final Court of 
Appeal which was intended to be set up 
in the place of the House of Lords ? 
There was one other question they must 
took for an answer to. They had had 
some strong answers from the Home 
Secretary upon the question of a general 
amnesty to criminals in this country. He 
would like to know whether the Irish 
Executive, as soon as it was established, 
was to have the power of releasing 
prisoners like the Phoenix Park prisoners 
who were now in gaol ? The Home Secre- 
tary had said there was no intention to 
extend a general amnesty in this country, 
but they were not quite sure that if there 
was an Irish Executive these prisoners 
might not be regarded as __ political 
prisoners, and that there might not be a 
general amnesty, and that they might not 
be let loose on society. That was « most 
important question for them, and he 
would like some information upon that 
and the other points. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. Member had told the 
House that he represented a body of men 
possessing exceptional intelligence and 
wealth. That might possibly be the 
case, but it did not follow that because 
one man was wiser and richer than 
another that he counted for two. The 
hon. Member also said that he repre- 
sented 4,600 constituents ; but he (Mr. 
Labouchere) found that the hon. Member 
was elected by 2,878 votes, and that 
against him were 3,488 of the non- 
intelligent and non-rich, 


Mr. W. KENNY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was looking at the register of last 
year. The register had slightly improved 
since then. Now the majority in his 
favour was 781. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
preferred to look at the election figures,and 
not at vague facts about theregister. The 
hon. Member had treated them to a mass 
of financial considerations, to only one of 
which he would refer. It was a remark- 
able fact that in 1886 they were told 
that Home Rule would ruin Ireland, and 
the proof was that public securities had 
gone down, ‘They were now told that 
Home Rule would ruin Ireland, because 
public securities had gone up. Surely 
both of these arguments could not be 
true ? The hon. Member told them that 
a proof of the suecess of the government 
of the late Irish Secretary was that the 
balances at the savings banks had _in- 
creased ; but did the hon. Gentleman not 
know that if they had increased it was 
because owing to certain Land Acts and 
Rent Acts which the Government had 
passed a good deal of the money which used 
to go into the pockets of the landlords 
now went into the savings banks? But 
they had had a more important speech, if 
he might be allowed to say so, than that 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. That was the one from the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington. 
He was sure they were all glad once 
again to hear the voice of the noble Lord. 
Still, owing to no fault of his, for this 
matter had beén so fully discussed, he 
thought he did not add much to the stock 
of the arguments that already existed on 
both sides. He was perpetually saying, 
“T want to know whether this or whether 
that is in the Bill. I want some Minister 
to tell me.” It seemed to him that, con- 
sidering they might at least hope that on 
Saturday they would have the Bill in 
black and white, it was more reasonable 
to wait until they had it before them 


than to endeavour to get from 
Ministers this and that matter of detail. 
He thought the noble Lord would 


admit that he was himself utterly and 
absolutely opposed in principle to this or 
to any scheme of Home Rule, so that 
his criticisms appeared to be deprived of 
a good deal of their value. Of course, 
a matter like this was a most compli- 
‘ated one. They had two islands, one 
a large one, and the other a small one. 
The object, then, was to produce such a 
state of things as would enable them to 
have local Parliament in Ireland 
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dealing alone with Irish matters, and a 
Parliament in England dealing with 
British local matters, and also with Im- 
perial matters. It was very much like 
trying to put a square peg into a 
round hole. He quite agreed that the 
angles of the peg would remain. He 
quite admitted that they could not get a 
fit geometrically perfect ; but it seemed 
to him that the great object was, assum- 
ing they were in favour of Home Rule, 
to get the best fit they could under the 
circumstances. He, for his part, thought 
this Bill, assuming that it was desirable 
to give effect to the principle of Home 
Rule, was a great effort of legislative art 
on the part of the Prime Minister and on 
the part of his Colleagues. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had fully re- 
cognised the difficulties, and that he had 
dealt with them in a most successful 
manner, It must always be remembered 
in this matter of Home Rule that they 
had got to choose between two alterna- 
tives. After the Bill of 1886 the 
Unionists went before the country say- 
ing there was a third course, that of 
some species of local government for 
Ireland. When they got into power 
where was the third course ? It entirely 
disappeared, Every year they were told 
that something was going to be done 
with regard to the matter. When was 
it done ? In the very last Session of 
the last Parliament, and the Ministers 
were so utterly ashamed of their own 
Bill that it sunk to the bottom of the 
ocean in the midst of the ridicule of 
their own followers, and he thought no 
one more effectually and efficiently ridi- 
culed it than the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) himself. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton made a great point of the fact that 
the majority in England was opposed to 
Home Rule; but surely that was a 
strange argument for a Unionist, whose 
Party had always insisted that no dis- 
tinction was to be made here between 
Members, from whatever part of the 
country they might come. He agreed 
with the view that when the question 
was either Irish, or Scotch, or English, 
special consideration should be given to 
the views expressed by the Representa- 
tives of that particular portion of the 
Kingdom. The noble Lord said the entire 
United Kingdom had not declared de- 
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cidedly in favour of Home Rule. They] to these people was to enable them to 


were told there were several issues 
before the country, and that Home Rule 
was only one, and that the Govern- 
ment got their majority by other issues 
and not only by Home Rule. They 
could not look into the minds of the 
electors. They submitted several issues, 
to them, and they came to their conclu- 
sions either favourably or unfavourably 
to those issues. But he asserted that 
there was no Member of the Gladstonian 
Party who blinked the question of Home 
Rule before the electors. If ever a 
majority had a mandate from the country 
to carry any measure, the majority that 
sat on the Ministerial side of the House 
had a mandate from the country. The 
noble Lord tried to frighten them about 
Ulster. It was not the first time the 
noble Lord had tried to frighten them 
with Ulster. The noble Lord, when the 
last Home Rule Bill was being discussed, 
said that Ulster would fight. The noble 
Lord said the Ulster people stated they 
would fight, but it was a very different 
thing from fighting. He should think 
himself that the people of Ulster would, as 
soon as there wasa Parliament in Ireland, 
rally almost unanimously to that Parlia- 
ment. He had not been in Ulster himself, 
but so far as he could understand the 
position, the Ulster farmers were up in 
arms against judicial rents. When the 
tenants of Lord Londonderry began to 
see that the Irish Parliament was ready 
to step in to secure them fair rents, it 
seemed to him that they would soon 
desert Lord Londonderry, the noble 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and rally to the Parliament 
which gave them what they wanted— 
security in their holdings. The noble 
Lord said they had no right to call upon 
the Ulster people to change their alle- 
giance. They were not going to ask them 
to do that; they would owe the same 
allegiance to Her Majesty and her repre- 
sentatives in Dublin as they would now. 
Surely they had already changed their 
allegiance ; they were called upon to do 
that when the Union was carried. 
Before that they owed their allegiance 
to an Irish Parliament, and since then, in 
a Parliamentary sense, they owed their 


allegiance to this Parliament ; and 
therefore what they were doing 


Mr. Labouchere 





revert to their original allegiance 
to a Parliament in Ireland. He should 
like to know from some Ulster Member 
what they claimed with regard to Ulster. 
Did they suggest that Ulster should be 
left out of the Irish Parliament ? 
[“ No, no!”] No, then what was it; 
what did it amount to? The hon. 
Gentleman held that not only all Ireland, 
with the exception of a portion of Ulster, 
should be in favour of Home Rule, but 
that there should be a majority in the 
United Kingdom in favour of Home 
Rule, and yet there was never to be 
Home Rule long these Ulster 
people imposed a veto upon it. Was 
that to be the condition of things? If 
so, that was Ulster rule with a venge- 
ance. They were not to do what they 
thought justice to the whole of Ireland, 
or what the United Kingdom thought 
justice to the whole of Ireland—[* No, 

!’"]—yes, because Ulster objected. 





so as 


no. 
[An hon. Member: Half of Ulster.) 
An hon. Member said “ half of Ulster.” 


They knew there was a_ fluctuating 
majority in Ulster. Last Parliament 


there was a majority in favour of Home 
Rule, in this Parliament there was a 
majority slightly against, probably in the 
next Parliament there would be a 
majority largely in favour of Home Rule. 
He thought that all would agree with 
him in saying that one-half the popula- 
tion of Ulster were in favour of Home 
Rule, and the other half were opposed to 
Home Rule. The noble Lord was 
terribly afraid of religious liberty suffer- 
ing if Home Rule was granted. “ What,” 
said the noble Lord, “ is there in the Bill 
to preserve religious liberty.” Again, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) said wait for the 
Bill, and they would see what was in it. 
At present they knew there was a 
denominational system of education in 
Ireland [“No, no!”] Yes there 
was. [Mr. T. W. Russeit: Nothing 
of the kind.] They had the Conscience 
Clause, and it seemed to him, so far as 
he gathered from the speech of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that things would 
remain as they were, the Irish Parlia- 
ment would not be able to alter the 
denominational education that existed in 





Ireland at the present moment. With 
regard to personal liberty, the noble 


Lord was also much terrified, and said 
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the Prime Minister said personal liberty 
was to be protected by a clause taken 
from the Constitution of the United 
States. He did not know any better 
place from which to take anything than 
the Constitution of the United States. 
He regarded the Constitution of the 
United States as near perfection as any- 
thing that had been invented by the 
mind of man. But what was this clause 7 
The clause provided that anyone who 
suffered from the State Government, 
who thought that the State Government 
had acted ultra vires, might appeal to 
the Supreme Court. The noble Lord 
told them that same right would be 
secured to the people of Ireland by going 
to the Judiciai Committee of the Privy 
Council. “ But,” said the noble Lord, 
“How can a poor man go before the 
Committee ?” They did not suppose an 
appeal would be made to the Judicial 
Committee every day. There had only 
been 40 or 50 appeals to the Supreme 
Court of America since America had 
existed. They took up one or two test 
cases, and if there were a_ sufficient 
number of men who reasonably thought 
injustice was being done, some sort of 
subscription would be made and a test 
ease taken to the Judicial Committee, 
when the matter would be decided once 
for all. But they might be certain there 
would be few of them. For his part, he 
thought this Bill was a very good Bill 
a basis to go into Committee 
upon, As the First Lord of the 
Treasury said, a great deal was left 
open for Committee ; the Government 
wished to be assisted by the House, and, 
for his part, he tendered himself as one 
of their assistants. He thought, in the 
main, the Bill was a thoroughly good 
Bill. He did not pin himself down to 
saying he was going to vote with the 
Government on every question, Take, 
for instance, the second Chamber, he was 
not in favour of two Chambers, he was 
in favour of one, and, certainly, if there 
were to be two, he was in favour of both 
being elected on the same franchise, with 
ouly a difference made in areas, as in the 
ease of every State in the United States. 
He could not see his way, he confessed, 
to vote in Committee upon any proposal 
that would make a distinction between 
rich and poor in the franchise. He was 
a One-Man-One-Vote person, and in 
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favour of there being no distinction being 
given to any man on account of his 
wealth; and whether they succeeded or 
not, the Radicals ought to register a pro- 
test against a plan which might be used 
as a precedent against them when they 
got rid of the House of Lords. Then, 
with regard to land, he perfectly agreed 
with an hon. Member who spoke this 
evening, and said he could not understand 
why, if the Irish were able to look after 
the land in three years, they should not 
be fit to look after it now. He suspected 
their Irish friends wanted a little more 
of our money. He should really like to 
know what their views on this Land 
Question were. He could assure them 
that no Government would venture to 
propose any further Land Purchase Bills, 
What they were in favour of, at least 
most of them on that side of the House, 
was a Commission for revising the judicial 
rents, and he should be glad if that Com- 
mission were appointed, and he felt sure 
that the Irish people might then be 
given the right to control their own 
land. They had heard a good deal about 
finance. The noble Lord told them that 
the financial scheme of the First Lord of 
the Treasury was a bad one with refer- 
ence to the collection of the revenues, 
because a similar plan had not succeeded 
in the Argentine Republic. He should 
as soon have talked about a land of 
brigands as the Argentine Republic, 
and surely there was some distinction 
between the United Kingdom and 
the Argentine Republic. But if the 
noble Lord had gone to Turkey 
he would have found there was a 
plan there by which the Import Duties 
were paid into the Exchequer for the 
benefit of the bondholders who had 
succeeded, and these duties were not 
taken by the Turkish Government, 
though sorely in need of them. But, at 
all events, he did not think the noble 
Lord would frighten them out of this 
scheme by telling them it had not sue- 
ceeded in the Argentine Republic. As 
to the retention of the Irish Members, 
that would be a question raised in Com- 
mittee. He was exceedingly glad the 
First Lord of the Treasury had drawn a 
plan by which the Irish Members, at any 
rate, would not be able to vote on matters 
exclusively English, That was what he 
had always been opposed to; but he 
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agreed that the scheme was not a very 
good one, and he also agreed with the 
First Lord of the Treasury that it would 
be better to exclude the Irish Members 
entirely from Parliament under certain 
limitations, and he had no doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman, who said the 
First Lord of the Treasury would stand 
to his opinions, would vote with him 
(Mr. Labouchere) and others who enter- 
tained the opinion he had expressed. 
But he did not make these criticisms in 
any hostile spirit to the Bill; he con- 
sidered them fair and legitimate con- 
siderations for discussion in Committee, 
and he thought the decision come to in 
Committee ought to be accepted by all 
Home Rulers. For his part, he should 
always accept those decisions, whether 
for or against him. He went further, 
and said it was of paramount importance 
they should have, without delay, a 
Home Rule Bill passed through the 
House upon the declaration that the 
Representatives of the United Kingdom 
were in favour of a definite scheme of 


Government of 


Home Rule. Though he objected 
to some of the details, if it went 


out of Committee precisely as it went 
in he should vote in favour of the 
Bill on the Third Reading. The noble 
Deke (the Duke of Devonshire) had 
tried to terrify them about the House of 
Lords. He told them the other night 
the House of Lords were going to defend 
the liberties of the United Kingdom by 
running counter to the will of the people. 
For his part, he had never been strongly 
iu favour of an Assembly like the House 


of Lords. He could not understand 
why some 600 gentlemen should in- 
terfere with the decisions of the 


Representatives of the people. If they 
did, they would find additional force was 
given to the intentions of the democracy 
to put an end to their existence. In the 
meintime, he would venture to suggest 
thi scheme to the Frst Lord of the 
Trcasury, as it had oceurred to him it 
might meet the difficulty. It was ob- 
vious that it was perfectly monstrous 
that when they had come to a decision 
that decision should not b e accepted by 
the House of Lords, and that, he thought, 
would he admitted on allsides. It was 


obvious that when the electors had taken 

the trouble to send them to Parliament 

as their Representatives they should not 
Mr. Labouchere 
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be given all that trouble for nothing 
through the action of the House of Lords, 
and it seemed to him this scheme might 
be adopted: Keep over some of their 
Estimates —it had been done before; 
have an Autumn Session, and then, if 
the House of Lords then threw out the 
Bill, bring it in again. Having thrown 
over a few of the Estimates, they would 


have to have an Appropriation Bill, 
and they could tack the Home Rule 
Bill on to the Appropriation Bill. 


He thought that was a simple solution of 
the difficulty ; and he could assure the 
Government this: that no matter what 
course they took against the action of 
the House of Lords, they would be 
supported by the entire democracy of 
the country. He thought the Home 
Rule Bill a good Bill. He thought it 
might receive with advantage certain 
modifications in Committee; but whether 
these modifications would be carried out 
or not, he thought the Radicals throughout 
the country would recognise that the Bill 
dealt with the difficulty in rezard to 
Ireland efficiently, and they would, there- 
fore, give it their cordial support. 


CoLtoxnEL WARING (Down, N.) 
said, his hon, Friend who had just sat 
down was, as usual, very amusing. But 


what struck him as peculiarly amusing 
in the speech of his hon, Friend was the 
attack he had made on the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington for 
putting questions to the Government as 
to what would appear or not appear in 
the Bill. No doubt the Bill would be 
out in a few days, but that was no reason 
why the House should not get informa- 
tion about it from those who had asked 
leave to introduce it. His hon. Friend 
had pointed out that the fall of securities 
in Ireland on the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 was used as an 
argument to show the apprehension with 
which Home Rule was regarded at that 
time ; and that the absence of such a 
fall now should be held up as a proof in 
the opposite direction. But the reason 
why securities had not fallen in Ulster 
this time was simple. It was because 
the commercial classes of Ireland had the 
slightest belief m the Government's 


ability, or perhaps the desire of the 


Government to pass the Bill. His hon. 
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Friend had also told the House that no 


Government of 


Liberal candidate had shrank from in- 
troducing the question of Home Rule in 


addressing his constituencies at the 
General Election. But of this he 


(Colonel Waring) was certain: If the 
Liberal candidates did not shrink from 
question of Home Rule they deseribed 
Home Rule to suit the different palates 
of audiences in different parts of the 
country, and that no two Liberal candi- 
dates represented Home Rule in the 
same form. For instance, at Rossendale 
Home Rule was described as “gas and 
water Home Rule” ; but in constituencies 
where the Irish votes were strong it was 
hon. Gentleman 


put differently. The 
asked what did Ulster want? Ulster 
simply wanted to be let alone. They 


had thrived in the worid under the Union, 
and they desired to be left under the 
Union. “Let us alone,”’—that was 
what Ulster said. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.,): 
Ouly half of Ulster. 

CotoxneL WARING said that when 
he talked of Ulster he was talking of 
geographical 


political Ulster and not 


Ulster. Geographical Ulster, of course, 
included Donegal; but the Ulster he 
meant was the ancient Kingdom of 


Ulidia, a name which he would prefer to 
use, only the other was better understood 
by the common people. The House had 
had some amusing remarks on the House 
of Lords from the hon. Member for 
Northampton, but the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to forget that the House of 
Lords was part of the Constitution, 
and that the House of Commons 
had no more power to abolish, to 
end, or to mend the House of Lords 
than the House of Lords had to 
abolish, end, or mend the House of Com- 
mons. The threats of the hon. Member 
for Northampton were unreal, and the 
House of Lords could afford to smile at 
them. The speech of the Prime Minister 
introducing the Home Rule Bill contained 
a great many rather startling assertions. 
Some of these asserticns were concerned 
with ancient history, with which hon. 
Members, as a rule, were not competent 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman. But 
one, at least, had reference to events 
within the experience of several Members 
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of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Irish Members for the 
last seven years had been mute in this 
House. Well, if the Irish Members had 
been mute, the newspapers during that 
time were wonderfully fertile in inven- 
tion, because they contained columns day 
after day of the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that the Union between England 
and Ireland was degrading. He (Colonel 
Waring) asked did Scotchmen consider 
that Scotland was degraded by the 
Union with England ? The Union was 
not degrading, and it certainly was not 
disastrous to Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of unequal laws. 
If any inequality existed it was inequality 
rather in favour than against Ireland. 
Laws had been passed in favour of the 
occupiers of land in Ireland ; large sums 
of money had been advanced for Irish 
purposes, neither of which had been done 
for England or Scotland. He was sure 
the people of England and Scotland 
would not be sorry to suffer from a simi- 
lar inequality. There was one point 
still in doubt as to this proposed Irish 
Parliament, and the House was aware 
that there were certain religious is- 
abilities connected with the Imperial Par- 
liament. Clergymen of the Church of 
England and clergymen of the Church 
of Rome were not eligible for seats in the’ 
House. He asked whether these dis- 
abilities applied also to the Irish House 
of Commons ? That was a very serious 
and important matter for consideration. 
This Irish Parliament would be com- 
pletely under the control of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland ; 
but he wanted to know would the priests 
and Bishops be allowed to sit in it ; would 
they have Archbishop Walsh occupying, 
say, the position of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian in 
this House, and Bishop Nulty that of the 
* lesser light who rules the night ?” The 
right hon. Gentleman twitted Ulster on 
her change of opinion since the Act of 
Union was passed. Supposing it was 
true that Ulster had changed her opinion, 
she had changed it only once in a cen- 
tury ; but the right hon. Gentleman dur- 
ing the half century of his political life 
had changed his opinion somewhat more 
frequently. Speaking in 1835, when 
the first attack was made on the 
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“TI deny that this the conversion of the 
Roman Catholics was the exclusive business 
of the Church of Ireland; the one great 
part of its mission was the instruction of 
those who belonged to it in the maxims 
of religion, loyalty, and truth. Has it failed in 
that respect ? or are they not, on the contrary, to 
be reckoned among the most loyal and devoted 
subjects of the Crown. England is a Protestant 
State ; they ought, therefore, to uphold the 
Protestant religion.” 


The right hon. Gentleman now proposed 
to uphold that religion by placing it 
beneath the heels of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman on another occasion said that 
“England was not to be converted from 
Home Rule by menace.” Neither was 
Ulster to be converted by menace, 
whether expressed or implied. The 
Prime Minister had also said that this 
settlement of the Irish difficulty was to 
be a real settlement. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not use the word “ final.” 
But how long was this real settlement 
to last ? Would it last fora generation ? 
No, it would only last half a generation ; 
for in 15 years it was to be broughi 
up again for revision and diteration. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
minority in Ireland would have the pro- 
tection of the Legislative Council to be 
‘elected by a higher franchise. That was 
a mere pitfall and snare, because the 
franchise would give no security to the 
loyalists ; and then, again, as to the two 
Chambers andl their proposed constitution, 
the mode of representation that would be 
in operation would give no more protec- 
tion to the minority than if there was but 
one Chamber ouly. He passed over the 
question of the veto, as so much had 
been said on that subject. But why was 
the number of Members in the Irish 
Parliament to be fixed at 103? and why 
were the Members here to be fixed at 80? 
They were told that there was some un- 
fairness in the number of constituents 
that each represented, and that there 
should be one vote one value as between 
England and Ireland; but he and his 
friends said that there should be one 
vote and one value between the Loyalists 
and Separatists. Why was it that the 
number of Irish Representatives was not 
reduced to 80? Simply because the 


result of that would be to increase the 
Colonel Waring 
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Unionist minority in the Irish Parlia- 
ment from one-fifth to one-fourth. There- 
fore, it was not proposed to make any 
alteration in the constitution of the Irish 
Parliament, and to give them one vote 
one value there; but where they were 
dealing with the distinctions between 
English and Irish interests they took care 
that these anomalies should be corrected. 
In saying a few words of criticism about 
the speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Bordesley Division, he 
wished to express to him his thanks for 


the great services his right hon. 
Friend had rendered to the Unionist 
cause. But the right hon. Gentleman 


made a proposal that they should treat 
Ulster in the same manner in which 
the United States treated the State of 
Virginia—to divide the rest of Ireland 
as Western Virginia was divided. That 
was a proposition which no Ulster man 
who had the slightest regard for his 
character, who was not. prepared to be 
branded as a coward and a traitor, would 
ever entertain. They would stand by 
all their Protestant brethren in Ireland, 
and would stand or fall together. Home 
Rule they had always regarded in Ulster 
as Reme Rule. That had been proved 
to demonstration by the elections in the 
County of Meath. It was not that they 
cared very much for the threats, curses, 
or the blessings either of Archbishop 
Walsh or Bishop Nulty ; but, at the same 
time, those threats and curses were not 
likely to give them very great confidence 
in the treatment they would receive by a 
Parliament in Dublin under the domi- 
nation of Archbishop Walsh and Bishop 
Nulty. He did not think that hon, 
Members opposite would wonder that, 
as Ulster rejected the Bill of 1886, with 
its so-called safeguards, so they would 
unite in rejecting the present Bill, which 
was shorn of all possible safeguards for 
the minority in Ireland, There was a 
possibility of a collision of opinion 
between the military authorities in 
Ireland and the civil ones in the event 
of the establishment of the proposed new 
Parliament ; and he would ask the Secre- 
tary for War whether the Commander- 
in-Chief would have absolute control of 
the forces there, or whether they would 
be under the control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment or the Lord Lieutenant, who would 
be directed by his responsible Ministers 
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in Ireland? This Parliament would be 
a Roman Catholic Parliament, dominated 
and governed by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ; and yet English Radicals, 
sons of British freemen, proposed to sub- 
mit the loyalists of Ireland to a tyranny 
which they themselves and their fathers 
would never have submitted to. Would 
they submit to be governed by a Parlia- 
ment under the dictation of any Pope, 
Archbishop, or Ecclesiastical Party 7 
He felt very much inclined to apply to 
those who supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member fer Midlothian 
the Scriptural denunciation— 

“Woe unto ye, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ve shut up the Kingdom of Heaven 
against men; for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to 
go in. 

This was a yoke which their fathers 
broke off their necks 200 years ago at 
Derry, and it was a yoke which they 


would never submit to. They were 
simply telling the House what must 
occur. The Prime Minister said he 


treated these vaticinations as idle wind, 
but they were really the first murmur- 
ings of a tempest which would drive him 
and his followers, shattered and wrecked, 
upon the lee shore of indelible infamy. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There of the 
HTouse, and I myself am included among 
think that this 


somewhat of a contravention of the ordi- 


may be some Members 


them, who Debate is 


nary practice of the House of Commons. 
But I think we need not regret, at all 
events, the time which has been spent 
upon the subject to-night, because we 
have listened to one or two most remark- 
able speeches. We heard a speech from 
an hon. Member below the Gangway 
who is himself a merchant in Belfast, and 
who, therefore, from the very heart and 
core of loyal Ulster, was able to give a 
strong adhesion to the principle of the 
Bill. On the other hand, we heard a 
very lively speech from the hon. and 
learned Member for Londonderry op- 
posing the Bill upon an argument which 
was purely and simply a Home Rule 
argument. For what did he say ? He 
said, pointing with an air of scorn to these 
Benches, “Why are you thrusting this 
Bill upon us? = What do you know of 
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Ireland? What business have you to 
legislate for Ireland? It is we who know 
Ireland, and not you.” That is the very 
reason why we advocate Home Rule, 
Then we had a very long speech from 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division, and as he 
made personal reference to me, and quoted 
some expressions of mine, perhaps I may 
say a few words on the subject. I will 
let him into a secret, and will make him 
an offer. The secret is this: the parti- 
cular position which when Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and up to this day, I have 
always held, is that what would havemore 
effect than any other thing in obtaining 
ina righteous and proper manner ver- 
diets from jurors would be the adoptien 
of the ordinary common-sense Scotch 
practice of allowing juries to return a 
verdict by a majority. That, I thought, 
might be made part of the permanent 


law of the land. I only regret that I 
have never met an English or Irish 
lawyer who did not look upon it as 


rank heresy. And my offer to the hon. 
Member is this. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to certain pro- 
visions in the Crimes Bill of last year 
which he said were similar to what was 
to be found in the Scotch law. There 
is, I admit, a bastard resemblance. Well, 
the offer I will make the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is that if he will apply the 
Scotch law to Ireland in its entirety I 
will give him my hearty support. Then 
we have had a lively speech from the 
hon. Member for Northampton, whose 
acuteness and independence of spirit, in- 
genuity, and candour, and the sweet 
reasonableness which distinguishes his 
character, we all admire. My hon, Friend 
gave a cordial and loyal support to the 
Bill, although he has objections to some 
points. But chiefly we have had the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, which came as a re- 
freshing influence upon us who have been 
listening to a somewhat dreary Debate, 
We rejoiced to hear the noble Lord’s 
voice again in the House. I have called 
the noble Lord’s speech “refreshing,” 
because he speaks with a certain show of 
authority on the Opposition Benches, 
though we are not quite sure ‘ow far that 
authority extends. He was the first 
Member who interposed in the Debate, 
so far as I have heard it, who has 
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been able to oppose the measure, and 
state his reasons for opposing it, with- 
out proceeding to traduce the character 
and malign the motives of the Irish 
Members. That is what we expected— 
at least, I expected—all along from the 
noble Lord. We had reason to know, 
or to suspect, in the last Parliament, 
that the noble Lord gave perhaps 
a chastened approval to—perhaps he 
regarded with some positive dislike— 
a great deal of the policy of the 
then Irish Secretary who sits opposite. 
[Lord R. Cuvrcuit dissented.] Well, 
we only had the suspicion, then, although 
I am aware that he made very few open 
signs. The noble Lord was able during 
those years wonderfully to curb his 
natural impetuosity. Although he occa- 
sionally indited a hasty but vigorous 
letter to The Times which gave promise 
of Parliamentary activity, that promise 
was rarely fulfilled. He sometimes inter- 
vened indebate ; but I donot rememberany 
occasion in which he allowed his courage 
to carry him into the Division Lobby. At 
all events, the noble Lord has this to say : 
that he has never been one who has 
founded his opinion upon that unworthy 
distrust of the Irish people to which I have 
alluded, and he was able to criticise this 
and other measures without founding him- 
self in the smallest degree upon a distrust 
and depreciation of that people. I have 
often asked myself, in the course of this 


Debate and of others on a_ similar 
subject, what would be my feeling 
as a Scotchman if I sat here and 


listened to the things said of my country- 
men and my country which we are accus- 
tomed to hear said of Ireland and Irish 
Members, especially if those things were 


said by Secotchmen. What = should 
I have said if I had seen English 
Member -after English Member—and, 
thank goodness, I have never seen 


them — getting up and, with all their 
knowledge founded probably upon a 
summer holiday tour in the Highlands 
or a month or two spent in the society of 
deer stalkers, either condescending to us 
with an air of patronising superiority 
or prophecying of us, if we were once 
removed from their beneficent control, 
every evil tendency that can afflict 
mankind ? It is difficult to say which 
would be the more gailing. Does the 


right hon. Gentleman who leads the Oppo- 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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sition think that he was assisting in the 
promotion of good feeling between the 
two countries, under any conceivable 
system of Government, when he rose the 
other night and went through the whole 
gamut of the vices and misdeeds which 
an Irish Executive could commit and 
called for safeguards against them ? His 
argument implied that if the Irish Legis- 
lature and Executive were not checked 
they would tyrannise over the Constabu- 
lary, degrade the Judges, ruin the Civil 
Service, and plunder the landlords, 
[ “Hear, hear!” ] “ Hear, hear!” say hon. 
Members who are simple enough to 
be led by such wild language into a belief 
that these things are likely to happen. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
wish to interrupt the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I did not so much prophesy 
about the future as quote the past. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will take the last instance, then, as the 
most conspicuous and palpable. The 
landlords have been plundered in the 


past. If plunder there has been, 
who committed it? Not hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite. What 
power had they to do it? No, 


this Imperial House of Commons was 
responsible, and who has been the most 
recent and the most extreme contributor to 
that process of plunder but the right 
hon. Gentleman himself 7 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not rise 
to argue the point, but I wish to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
interpreted my interruption and = my 
speech. What I alluded to in my speech 
and in my interruption was not the action 
of Parliament, but the speeches and 
threats of Irish Representatives—that 
was my premise ; and my argument was 
that when those same gentlemen had 
the power to carry out their threats, they 
might be trusted to do so, 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Well, all I can say is, if this is the measure 
of the common-sense and — statesman- 
ship and knowledge of the world of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I am very much 
disappointed, because he ought to have 
known that the exaggerated lanruage 
sometimes used in days of stress and 
strife and turmoil by excited politicians 
in Ireland is no proof of any definite 
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purpose on the part of the Irish]to us that he did not care a straw 
people. At any rate, our argument as | for the details of the Bill; it was the 
opposed to the right hon. Gentleman’s | thing itself that he objected to. But 
assertion is this: that the cure for ex-|the fact that we are discussing the 


cited language and extreme action is to 
invest the Irish people with a degree 
of direct and public responsibility. 
But does the right hon. Gentleman not 
see that, in bringing these strong accu- 
sations against three-fourths or four-fifths 
of the Irish people, he really uses an 
argument that recoils upon himself, 
because if the Irish people were really 
so incapable of governing and con- 
trolling themselves as he makes out, it 
would be the most glaring confession of 
the lamentable condition into which a 
generous and spirited nation can be 
brought and allowed to fall under the 
right hon. Gentleman's system of govern- 
ment, and of the necessity for a drastic 
reform ? If I am asked why, as we have 
no share in these unworthy fears, we 
have inserted certain safeguards in the 
Bill, why we prescribe a certain time 
within which no arbitrary dealing can take 
place with either the Bench, the Civil Ser- 
vice, the Constabulary, or the Land Ques- 
tion, my answer is that we have 
to do our best to assuage the fears 
of innocent people who actually take 
in a sense the wild words 
that are sometimes uttered. We have 
also in a smaller degree guarded against 
what I believe to be a small danger, that 
these sort of attacks may lead to a spirit 
of recrimination, and that in the posses- 
sion of new powers some people in 
Ireland may be goaded by these insult- 


serious 


ing prophecies into a less quiet 
attitude. Now, Mr. Speaker, anyone 


accustomed to the Forms of this House 
who happened to come into the Gallery 
during this Debate would, I think, be 
puzzled tomake out what stage we were en- 
gaged in. This is a Motion for the intro- 
duction of the Bill. The question before 
the House, then, is, Is this a subject upon 
which legislation is required? On the 
Second Reading we come to the question 
whether the general scheme is a good 
one, and in Committee we have the details. 
This Debate, however, is occupied almost 
entirely with the details of the measure. 
There was indeed, as we might expect, 
one grave and outspoken utterance by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh, who said openly and honestly 





details is not surprising, because the 
question of principle—the main question 
of this policy—has been discussed and re- 
discussed in this House and in the country 
until there is nothing more to be said 
about it. We have dinned into the public 
ear, on the platform, from this House, 
and by every other means, what our 
object is—which is to establish in 
Ireland for Irish purposes a Legislative 
Body and an Executive dependent upon 
it. That was known to every one except 
one person, the right hon. Member for 
Bordesley. He said in his speech the 
other night that he was taken completely 
by surprise. He was good-natured 
enough to suggest that as he was so taken 
by surprise it would be a very proper 
thing for the Government to advise 
Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament in 
order that the country might be better 
that 


informed, upon the supposition 
everybody was as ignorant as him- 
self. I think it is too much to ex- 


pect that the Queen—not to speak of 
the Government—should put the country 
to the expense and inconvenience 
of a General Election for such a matter, 
but it is quite in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s power to redeem his position, 
He has only to go to his constituents, and 
he® would be much more certain how he 
stood. We have heard on the first day 
of this Session from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the applicant for the 
Chiltern Hundreds is subject to no inquiry 
into character. Therefore, any little 
political difference would not stand in his 
way for a moment; and if, as may be, 
some of the little section of politicians 
with whom he acts are in the same cate- 
gory, they might each in succession make 
the same application for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and then we should have not 
only the advantage of declaring their 
position, but also we should have an 
illustrative light thrown upon public 
opinion in the country in a series of bye- 
elections. I was astonished, when the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to speak 
further on the matter, to find he was not 
contented with the composition of the 
constituences in this country ; and taking 
a leaf out of the book of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
whostarted the same extraordinary theory 
not many months ago, he would eliminate 
from each constituency, in estimating the 
real value of its votes, every voter who was 
not born in that particular part of the 
Kingdom. Most fortunately for the right 
hon. Gentleman he has an opportunity 





now that rarely occurs. My right 
hon. Friend the President of — the 
Local Government Board is going 
to bring in a Registration — Bill, 


and he has only to move a provision to 
the effect that on the register every 
person’s place of birth should be recorded, 
and that no one’s vote should be counted 
who does not vote in the country in 
which he was born, and the whole of his 
object will be accomplished. To such 
strange shifts are thus brought these 
devotees of Imperial Union when they 
try to explain away—in a manner which 
has not been usual, I think, among Eng- 
lish politicians —their straightforward 
defeat before the tribunal of public 
opinion. I turn to that portion of the 
Bill which has a most direct interest for us 
as Members of Parliament—namely, that 
which proposes that the Irish Members 
should remain here, and that Public 
Business should be in some manner or 
other divided. The House will remember 
that in 1886 there was proposed the 
temporary exclusion of the Trish Mem- 
bers. If I remember aright there were 
two important reasons given for exclud- 
ing them; in the first place, the fact of 
certain complications to which I shall 
refer presently; and, in the second place, 
it was urged that there would be a diffi- 
culty on the part of Ireland in—if I may 
use a sporting phrase—furnishing two 
teams, one for Ireland and one for Eng- 
land. That particular argument was 
urged by Mr. Parnell ; and as I mention 
his name I will say that, with reference 
to what fell from the hon. Member for 
Waterford the other night, I am sure 
that no one could deal with this question 
at all without having the most respectful 
memory of the statesmanlike intuitions 
and genius of that departed public 
man. Now the Government have deter- 
mined to include and not exclude the 
Irish Members. I see that there is a 


report going about that this is a matter of 

comparative indifference to the Govern- 

ment, and that whether the Irish Mem- 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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bers are included or excluded is not 
regarded as a point of importance. That 
is not at all the view of the case which 
I take. The Bill provides for the inelu- 
sion of the Irish Members unmistakably, 
and, for my part, I think most rightly 
and necessarily. The noble Lord, re- 
peating very much the sentiments he 
expressed in 1886, talked of this Bill as 
pure and simple repeal. How can it be 
a repeal measure when the Irish Mem- 
bers are retained in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ? His observation had some force 
in it in 1886, but the force of that obser- 
vation at least has been lost if we agree 
to retain the Irish Members in the In- 
perial Parliament. Speaking as a 
Scotchman, [ must that if there 
were any similar proposal at any time 
for Scotland, I should object to having 
my country excluded from its full repre- 
the management of Im- 

The complications of 


sav 


sentation in 
perial affairs, 


which I spoke remain, however. They 
were amply explained in 1886. They 
are obvious to everyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the case. The 
alternatives are either that the Trish 


Members should be here and vote on all 
subjects, or that business should be 
divided ; and both plans present grave 
difficulties. Nothing has been urged in 
this Debate which could fail to have been 
fully before the eyes of anyone who has 
been considering the matter for the last 
six or seven years, When the Prime 
Minister was speaking, I was a pretty 
close observer of the countenances of 
hon. and right hon. Geutlemen opposite, 
and I observed that when, after a some- 
what tantalising interval, and after an 
elaborate exposition of the difficulties in 
either case, my right hon. Friend finally 
pronounced in favour of the division of 
business, those hon. and right hon. faces 
increased considerably in length. The 
truth is, Mr. Speaker, that we see very 
clearly that there was a double bolt 
forged against us to be discharged at the 
beginning of this Parliament. We were 
a weak Government, in a weak position, 
with a divided and dwindling majority 
both in the House and the country. I 
will not say bow far those anticipations 
have been realised. But of all the 
barrels of this many-barrelled blunder- 
buss which was to be levelled against 
us—and I adopt that weapon because of 
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the peculiar aptness of the name—the 
two most damaging barrels were these : 
first, there was the dastardly conduct 
of my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary in letting loose upon society 
two dynamiters of the worst description— 
the men Egan and Callan ; and before 
Parliament met it was discovered that if 
this crime had been enacted on society, 
it was with the connivance, or at any 
rate with the cognisance, of the late Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), and therefore 
that particular barrel was promptly 
lowered. The next point of which we heard 
everywhere was the intolerable injustice of 
allowing Irish Members to come here and 
vote down English and Scotch Members 
upon matters in which they themselves 
had been made independent, but upon which 
they would still maintain power over us. 
But what a disappointment it was when 
it turned out that that was not the pro- 
posal which the Prime Minister had 
accepted ! I venture to surmise that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Edward 
Clarke), who made so brilliant a speech 
in following the Prime Minister, came 
down to the House with two speeches 
in his pocket or in his mind, one of 
which would show the insufferable in- 
justice of keeping the Irish Members 
here to vote upon our domestic questions, 
and the other of which would show 
the ludicrous anomalies of dividing Busi- 
ness. The noble Lord opposite spoke of 
the provisions in the Bill for the division 
of Business as “a dexterous arrange- 
ment.” But whether dexterous or not 
Ido not know that he was particularly 
dexterous in showing the anomalies con- 
nected with it. Let me point out this 
important difference between the two 
modes of dealing with the Irish Members 
in this House: To allow the Irish Mem- 
bers to vote on our domestic questions is 
in itself palpably unfair, and although for 
a short time we might very well be 
content to allow it, if there was sufficient 
inducement in the whole policy which 
would make us submit to it, still it would 
be an injustice which comes home to the 
mind and feeling of every man in the 
community ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the difficult mode of procedure and the 
anomalies we have heard so much about, 
created by a division of Business, are 
hardly understood by the general public, 
and although they keenly appeal to us and 
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our habits as Members of Parliament 
they affect not any principle, but the mere 
machinery of legislative work. I am by 
no means indifferent to the Forms and 
practice of this House. They have come 
down to us, hallowed, many of them, by 
long tradition; they embody the ex- 
perience of generations ; they have sunk 
into the very being of Members of this 
House, and it is not without a pang and a 
wrench that we see them altered. But 
after all, Sir, they are but forms and 
methods, they are mere machinery ; and if 
they stand in the way of some great 
beneficent purpose, then we are forced to 
say, “ Alter the details of your machinery 
rather than that that purpose should be 
thwarted.” Ix this great Assembly, 
which owes its incomparable authority to 
its power of adapting itself to the cireum- 
stances of changing times; is it now to 
declare itself so tied and bound by its 
own habits and Rules, that it must  re- 
nounce the possibility of doing what 
others find easy ? As to the mere ques- 
tion of dividing Business, it cannot be an 
insuperable problem. My right hon. 
Friend was right in saying six years ago 
that, in his belief, it passed the wit of man 
to express in mere regulations such a divi- 
sion of subjects, but the answer to many 
a similar dilemma is found in the words 
solvitur ambulando, Practice will get 
the better of theory, and surely the House 
of Commons will not be non plussed 
by a difficulty which, 1 make bold to say, 
would meet with a summary solution at 
the hands of any Town or County 
Council in this country, who would be 
content to leave their chairman to decide 
in any case which was incapable of being 
met by explicit rules. But then there is 
the case of the alternating majority which 
yet may have to determine the fate of 
Ministries. This, I freely admit, is a real 
difficulty and anomaly, but I would make 
three observations upon it. The first is, 
that the Imperial majority must, of 
course, the determining majority, 
and not the British. The second 
is that, in our recent experience, the 
have been very rare when one 
was contrary to the otier—much more 
rare than many hon. Members think ; 
and, thirdly, that we have never been 
accustomed, until the last fortnight, to 
the whole time of Parliament, or 
a large part of it, taken up by Votes of 


be 


cases 


see 
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Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
whostarted the same extraordinary theory 
not many months ago, he would eliminate 
from each constituency, in estimating the 
real value of its votes, every voter who was 
not born in that particular part of the 
Kingdom. Most fortunately for the right 
hon. Gentleman he has an opportunity 


now that rarely occurs. My _ right 
hon. Friend the President of — the 
Local Government Board is going 
to bring in a_ Registration — Bill, 


and he has only to move a provision to 
the effect that on the register every 
person’s place of birth should be recorded, 
and that no one’s vote should be counted 
who does not vote in the country in 
which he was born, and the whole of his 
object will be accomplished. To such 
strange shifts are thus brought these 
devotees of Imperial Union when they 
try to explain away—in a manner which 
has not been usual, I think, among Eng- 
lish politicians —their straightforward 
defeat before the tribunal of public 
opinion. I turn to that portion of the 
Bill which has a most direct interest for us 
as Members of Parliament—namely, that 
which proposes that the Irish Members 
should remain here, and that Public 
Business should be in some manner or 
other divided. The House will remember 
that in 1886 there was proposed the 
temporary exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers. If I remember aright there were 
two important reasons given for exclud- 
ing them; in the first place, the fact of 
certain complications to which I shall 
refer presently; and, in the second place, 
it was urged that there would be a diffi- 
culty on the part of Ireland in—if I may 
use a sporting phrase—furnishing two 
teams, one for Ireland and one for Eng- 
land. That particular argument was 
urged by Mr. Parnell; and as I mention 
his name I will say that, with reference 
to what fell from the hon. Member for 
Waterford the other night, I am sure 
that no one could deal with this question 
at all without having the most respectful 
memory of the statesmanlike intuitions 
and genius of that departed public 
man. Now the Government have deter- 
mined to include and not exclude the 
Irish Members. I see that there is a 


report going about that this is a matter of 

comparative indifference to the Govern- 

ment, and that whether the Irish Mem- 
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bers are included or exeluded is not 
regarded as a point ef importance. That 
is not at all the view of the case which 
I take. The Bill provides for the inclu- 
sion of the Irish Members unmistakably, 
and, for my part, I think most rightly 
and necessarily. The noble Lord, re- 
peating very much the sentiments he 
expressed in 1886, talked of this Bill as 
pure and simple repeal. How can it be 
a repeal measure when the Irish Mem- 
bers are retained in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ? His observation had some force 
in it in 1886, but the force of that obser- 
vation at least has been lost if we agree 
to retain the Irish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Speaking as a 
Scotchman, I must that if there 
were any similar proposal at any time 
for Scotland, I should object to having 
my country excluded from its full repre- 
sentation in the management of Im- 
perial affairs. The complications of 
which I spoke remain, however. They 
were amply explained in 1886. They 
are obvious to everyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the case. The 
alternatives are either that the Irish 
Members should be here and vote on all 
subjects, or that business should be 
divided ; and both plans present grave 
difficulties. Nothing has been urged in 
this Debate which eould fail to have been 
fully before the eyes of anyone who has 
been considering the matter for the last 
six or seven years. When the Prime 
Minister was speaking, I was a pretty 
close observer of the countenances of 
hon. and right hon. Geutlemen opposite, 
and I observed that when, after a some- 
what tantalising interval, and after an 
elaborate exposition of the difficulties in 
either case, my right hon. Friend finally 
pronounced in favour of the division of 
business, those hon. and right hon, faces 
increased considerably in length. The 
truth is, Mr. Speaker, that we see very 
clearly that there was a double bolt 
forged against us to be discharged at the 
beginning of this Parliament. We were 
a weak Government, in a weak position, 
with a divided and dwindling majority 
both in the House and the country. I 
will not say bow far those anticipations 
have been realised. But of all the 
barrels of this many-barrelled blunder- 
buss which was to be levelled against 
us—and I adopt that weapon because of 
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the peculiar aptness of the name—the 
two most damaging barrels were these : 
first, there was the dastardly conduct 
of my right hon, Friend the Home 
Secretary in letting loose upon society 
two dynamiters of the worst description— 
the men Egan and Callan ; and before 
Parliament met it was discovered that if 
this crime had been enacted on society, 
it was with the connivance, or at any 
rate with the cognisance, of the late Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), and therefore 
that particular barrel was promptly 
lowered, The next point of which we heard 
everywhere was the intolerable injustice of 
allowing Irish Members to come here and 
vote down English and Scotch Members 
upon matters in which they themselves 
had been made independent, but upon which 
they woulkl still maintain power over us. 
But what a disappointment it was when 
it turned out that that was not the pro- 
posal which the Prime Minister had 
accepted ! J] venture to surmise that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Edward 
Clarke), who made so brilliant a speech 
in following the Prime Minister, came 
down to the House with two speeches 
in his pocket or in his mind, one of 
which would show the insufferable in- 
justice of keeping the Irish Members 
here to vote upon our domestic questions, 
and the other of which would show 
the ludicrous anomalies of dividing Busi- 
ness. The noble Lord opposite spoke of 
the provisions in the Bill for the division 


of Business as “a dexterous arrange- 
ment.” But whether dexterous or not 


Ido not know that he was particularly 
dexterous in showing the anomalies con- 
nected with it. Let me point out this 
important difference between the two 
modes of dealing with the Irish Members 
in this House: To allew the Irish Mem- 
bers to vote on our domestic questions is 
in itself palpably unfair, and although for 
a short time we might very well be 
content to allow it, if there was sufficient 
inducement in the whole policy which 
would make us submit to it, still it would 
be an injustice which comes home to the 
mind and feeling of every man in the 
community ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the difficult mode of procedure and the 
anomalies we have heard so much about, 
created by a division of Business, are 
hardly understood by the general public, 
and although they keenly appeal to us and 
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our habits as Members of Parliament 
they affect not any principle, but the mere 
machinery of legislative work. I am by 
no means indifferent to the Forms and 
practice of this House. They have come 
down to us, hallowed, many of them, by 
long tradition; they embody the ex- 
perience of generations ; they have sunk 
into the very being of Members of this 
House, and it is not without a pang and a 
wrench that we see them altered. But 
after all, Sir, they are but forms and 
methods, they are mere machinery ; and if 
they stand in the way of some great 
beneficent purpose, then we are forced to 
say, “Alter the details of your machinery 
rather than that that purpose should be 
thwarted.” _Is_ this great Assembly, 
which owes its incomparable authority to 
its power of adapting itself to the cireum- 
stances of changing times ; is it now to 
declare itself so tied and bound by its 
own habits and Rules, that it must re- 
nounce the possibility of doing what 
others find easy 7 As to the mere ques- 
tion of dividing Business, it cannot be an 
insuperable problem. My right hon, 
Friend was right in saying six years ago 
that, in his belief, it passed the wit of man 
to express in mere regulations such a divi- 
sion of subjects, but the answer to many 
a similar dilemma is found in the words 
solvitur ambulando, Practice will get 
the better of theory, and surely the House 
of Commons will not be non plussed 
by a difficulty which, I make bold to say, 
would meet with a summary solution at 
the hands of any Town or County 
Council in this country, who would be 
content to leave their chairman to decide 
in any case which was incapable of being 
met by explicit rules. But then there is 
the cause of the alternating majority which 
yet may have to determine the fate of 
Ministries. This, I freely admit, is a real 
difficulty and anomaly, but I would make 
three observations upon it. The first is, 
that the Imperial majority must, of 
course, the determining majority, 
and not the British. The second 
is that, in our recent experience, the 
cases have been very rare when one 
was contrary to the other—much more 
rare than many hon. Members think ; 
and, thirdly, that we have never been 
accustomed, until the last fortnight, to 
see the whole time of Parliament, or 
a large part of it, taken up by Votes of 
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Censure upon the Government. When, 
Sir, I turn from the question which 
affects us personally, as to the position of 
the Irish Members in this House, to the 
question of the constitution of the Irish 
Legislature and Government, there are 
notmany points, I think, left unexplained, 
but I will refer to some of them. Our ob- 
ject has been to create an effective Legis- 
lature, with the amplest powers over Irish 
business ; and in order to meet the fears 
to which I have already alluded—and 
which I, for my part, do not share—we 
have created for the protection of the 
minority the simplest form of a Second 
Chamber. High-sounding words have 
been used with regard to the supremacy 
of Parliament. We have had, two days 
ago, a declaration of what supremacy 
means in certain quarters. A _ noble 
Duke, with whom we used to be 
familiar in this House, presided at a 
banquet given in honour of a noble 
Lord who is a Member of this House 
(Viscount Wolmer). The noble Duke 
gave his notion of Parliamentary 
supremacy, and I quote it in order to re- 
pudiate it as an idea of anything that 
would be tolerable. He said-— 
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“When we spoke of the maintenance of the 
supremacy of an Imperial Parliament, what we 
had in our minds was the practical, continual, 
and constant control by Parliament over the 
legislation and, if need be, over the administra- 
tion in all parts of the United Kingdom.” 
Why, Sir, if this is what is meant how would 
Parliament be relieved, and how would 
Treland be advantaged by the passing of 
this Bill? If the Imperial Parliament 
were to be always supervising, nagging 
at,and meddling with the affairs of Ireland 
it would be better a hundred times that 
we should let things alone, for the posi- 
tion would be intolerable. The common- 
sense of the case which commends itself 
to plain people, is that it is amply met if 
there is some adequate provision for the 
prevention of the abusive exercise of 
delegated powers ; and, of course, if these 
powers were seriousiy and continuously 
misused, it would always remain for the 
Imperial Parliament to resume the fune- 
tions of which it had voluntarily 
divested itself. The noble Lord asked 
me some definite questions, which 
I will endeavour to answer. The pro- 


visions regarding religious freedom and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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educational freedom will be very much 
the same as in the Bill of 1886, and there 
will also be the American provision for 
dealing with personal freedom, I think 
as the noble Lord has curbed his impa- 
tience for two years he might be able to 
curb it for two days longer, when he will 
be able to study these provisions in the 
Bill itself. The noble Lord asks, very 
justly and naturally, can the new Parlia- 
meut repeal the Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament, and how can Courts of Justice 
enforce their orders ? These are both 
provided for in a way he will see in 
the Bill. He asks about Trinity College. 
Trinity College is protected in the Bill ; 
and I need hardly say, in regard to any of 
the provisions, if the noble Lord or any- 
one else can point out that they are insuffi- 
cient for their purpose, I have no doubt 
we shall be very glad to consider any 
Amendment. I have been asked a most 
momentous question, apparently of great 
interest to the gallant Gentleman who 
spoke last (Colonel Waring); that is, 
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who will command the troops? I 
wonder would anybody expect that 
they should be altered from the 
position in which they at present 


stand? The state of things with regard 
to the troops and Militia will remain 
exactly as at present. They will be 
under the supreme control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home—under the 
Queen—and no change in the political 
form of the Government will in the least 
affect the standing Army. I have noted 
some of the points as to Ulster, but 


I have not time .to deal further 
with them or the financial question, 
which will be much better understood 
when the Bill is in the hands of 
Members. Now, Sir, I have said that 
this Debate has been somewhat un- 
usually prolonged, and the astonish- 
ing excuse offered by those who 
have prolonged it is, that having 


committed a similar contravention in 
1886, they have established a precedent 
which it is desirable they should follow 
in 1893. But we, at least on our side, 
make no complaint of any amount of 
criticism or discussion, you may apply 
to the Bill. The plain and paramount 
object of this measure is to secure self- 


government for Ireland and relief for 
the Imperial Parliament. The _ par- 


ticular mode that has been selected 
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Government of 


in each subsidiary matter appears to 
us the easiest and wisest after full con- 
sideration of all obvious alternatives ; and 
we are confident the more it is criticised 
and discussed, the more will the main 
features of the scheme commend them- 
selves to the common-sense of the country 
as a safe and reasonable plan for the 
accomplishment of a noble purpose. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Anstruther.) 


Motion agreed to. 


till To- 


Debate further adjourned 
morrow. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(No. 156.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which 
to refer 


moved 


he said it then intended 
toa Hybrid Committee. He believed there 
was no opposition to the question of area, 
and this Bill was simply to facilitate the 
matter of the acquisition of sites. 


was 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be new read a second 
time.”—( Mr. A. Morley.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
this Bill was to affect a number of 
places ? It was within his knowledge 
that the Post Office had been considering 
the propriety of enlarging the post 
offices in several places. Would this Bill 
apply to such places, and in particular 
he desired to know would it apply to 
Preston ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY said, the Bill was 
confined strictly to the places named in 
it. He thought there was no opposi- 
tion by the owners of premises pro- 
posed to be taken, and of course they 
would have an opportunity of being 
heard by counsel if they desired. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee of Seven 
Members, four to be nominated by the 
House and Three by the Committee of 
Selection : 
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Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented Three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill : 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records : 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.”—(CMr. 
A, Morley). 


SOCIETIES 
CNo. 167.) 
SECOND 


BUILDING (No. 2) BILL. 


READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.), in the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said that it 
sought to carry out the recommendations 
of the Registrar of Building Societies 
with respect to the inspection of accounts 
anil the liquidation of these Societies. 
His proposal was that the Bill should be 
read a second time, and then referred to 
a Select Committee, who could consider 
this and other Bills on the same subject. 
The Committee would have power to 
take the evidence of experts, and by the 
combined consideration of all the Bills 
useful amendments might be introduced 
into the Government measure and a 
satisfactory settlement arrived at. 


moving 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.—( Mr. Asquith.) 


*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) hoped the House would 
agree with the Home Secretary and read 
the Bill He (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) had the pleasure of serving, 
many years ago, on the Building 
Societies Commission, who went fully 
into this matter, and recently important 
evidence had been given on the same 
subject before the Labour Commission. 
He thought it would be a great public 
advantage if this Bill were passed. 

*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he objected to the Bill because, for a 
very small sum of 5s., as matters stood, 
any person could go to a Society's office 
and obstruct the whole progress of busi- 
ness of a Society of the character dealt 
with in the Bill. 


a second time. 
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Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 


ham) said, that the clause in the Bill 
giving depositors power to examine the 
accounts and books of the Societies was 
practically of no avail, as persons in the 
position of depositors in these Societies 
had no means of ascertaining from the 
examination of the books 
not they were in a satisfactory position. 
He asked that an official auditor might 
be appointed, or that the depositors 
might themselves call in a professional 
accountant. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said 
this was purely a question for Committee. 
He must object to the Bill passing with- 
out a proper discussion of its principles. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
his objection. The details of the Bill 
were pre-eminently questions to be 
discussed by a Committee selected by 
the House. As far as the Government 
were concerned, they would do their 
best to help forward Bills of hon. 
Members that were for the public good, 
and he hoped the House would assist 
them in advancing this measure in which 
a good deal of publie interest centred. 

THe Marevess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, this was a 
Bill that ought to be discussed fully in 
the House, and not by any Committee. 
He objected to the Motion. 

*The CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, 8S.) hoped the noble Lord 
would not object to the extent of delay- 
ing the measure, as the Bill would have 
to come back to the House and 
sidered in Committee there after having 
been handled by the proposed Select 
Committee. 


Government of 


be con- 


Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 


next. 


LOCAL 
LAND) 


AUTHORITIES (LOANS) (SCOT- 
ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 166.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
SECRETARY SCOT- 


Tue FOR 


LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) moved the Second Reading of 
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whether or 
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this Bill, and hoped there would be no 
opposition, as it was merely a small 
statutory Bill, but it was one of very 
great importance to Scotland. A great 
many of the Scotch Boards were waiting 
for the passing of the measure, which 
would be of great benefit to them, and 
relieve them from some embarrassment, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Sir G. Trevelyan.) 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it was most unreasonable 
to ask them to proceed with the Bill at 
that hour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): We 
will have to repeal the Tweive o’Clock 
Rule if this goes on. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (VOTING AND 
QUALIFICATION) BILL.—(CNo. 6.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave ihe 


Chair."—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 


said, he had given notice of au Instruction 
to the Committee, and he wished to know 
whether, under the Standing Order, he 
could move that Instruction now before 
Mr. Speaker left the Chair? They had 
not had long notice given of the Com- 
mittee stage. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the notice was 
undoubtedly very short—just one day 
from the Second Reading ; but he did not 
think he could entertain any Motion at 
that stage. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY wished to ask 
whether the word “notice” was to be 
taken as meaning a notice on the Paper 
of the House? If so, was it not the case, 
according to a ruling of Mr. Speaker 
since the opening of the Session, that two 
days’ notice were required. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the notice was 
an ordinary one of Instruction to a Com- 
mittee to deal with a certain subject. 
He could not remain in the Chair as long 


as they had the Order for Ccmmittee on 
the Paper. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER rose to a 





point of Order, but 
Mr. SPEAKER ruled that there was 
no point involved. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


[The Postmaster GENERAL (Mr, 
Arnold Morley) took the Chair. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH moved to 


report Progress. He wished to assure 
the House that the Instruction he had in 
view was a perfectly bond fide one on his 
part. He would never dream of moving 
one that was not that. It dealt with the 
question of personal payment of rates, 
which was of the utmost importance ; and 
his opinion was that as the Government had 
undertaken to bring in a measure of their 
own, it would be better to let this Bill 
stand over until that Bill had been pro- 
duced, That would be better than having 
only one part of the question considered 
in a Bill like this. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) said, the 
Government would have a larger Bill to 
bring in dealing with this whole subject, 
and he heped it would be submitted for 
Second Reading before this measure could 
reach Second Reading. The hon. 
Baronet could make his Motion for an 
Instruction in that ease. He would be 
happy to afford every facility to him for 
discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, this was 
fairly a question for a Grand Committee, 
and they should send it up to them. 
to 


Committee report Progress ; sit 


again upon Wednesday, 7th June. 


TRADE UNION PROVIDENT FUND BILL. 
CNo, 148.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be new read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Howell.) 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH asked what 
was the object of the Bill ? 

Mr. HOWELL said, it applies only 
to certain Societies which had laid by 
old-age pensions and funds for provident 
purposes. It was a very harmless 
measure, and a very useful one. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, his 


objections had been satisfied. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
objected to the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
would ask the hon. Member not to persist 
in the objection. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 94). 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that this was a short Bill, and that it 
was supported by all, or nearly all, hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland. [* No, no!”] 
Well by 100 out of 103, There were 
certainly a few Members against it. The 
whole of the Irish Representatives of all 
Parties, understood, were in its 
favour. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
hoped the House would assent to the 
Bill. The Bill was supported by the 
entire Irish representation, and it had 
also the unique privilege of being 
supported by both the publican and the 
temperance party. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) said, 
he would ask that the consideration of 
the Bill might be postponed for a few 
days—say until Wednesday next. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
like to oblige the hon. Member, but was 
afraid he could not allow of postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said he agreed to a 
postponement of the Assistant Surveyors 
Bill when asked to do so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if the hon. 
Member for South Belfast expected to 
get the Assistant Surveyors Bill 
through by anarrangement of that kind 
he was mistaken. 

Mr. CONYBEARE —= (Cornwall, 
Camborne) said, he was inclined to think 
there must be something in the Bill when 
it had such universal support from the 
Irish Members. If it were so beneficial 
might they not see whether it could not 


be applied to England ? 
3X 


he 
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Mr. MCARTAN (Down, §S.) said, 
he objected to the statement that all the 
Irish Members were for the Bill. He 
knew a large number of Irishmen who 
were not in its favour—who considered 
that the subject it dealt with was one 
for domestic legislation. 





Committee report Pregress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


THE SERVICE OF WRITS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked whetier 
there was any truth in the telegram pub- 
lished in the evening papers stating with 
reference to the decision of four Judges 
of the Irish Queen’s Bench Division, who 
gave Judgment in the case in which, by 
order of the Executive, a County In- 
spector in Kerry had refused to afford 
police protection to the Sheriff in the 
service of Writs by night, the Lord 
Chief Justice holding that the Sheriff 
was by law entitled to police protection 
at all hours, and its refusal was clearly 
illegal, and the other Judges concurring, 
an attachment against the County In- 
spector being granted that day the 
Dublin Court of Appeal heard the appli- 
cation to set aside the Judgment, and 
that the Court held that the application 
for attachment was a proceeding of a 
criminal nature, and that, inasmuch as it 
was a Judgment of a Superior Court in a 
criminal matter, there was no appeal 
against the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench; and whether, therefore, the 
Judgment had been confirmed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no infor- 


mation on the subject. 
THE TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 
Mr. T.M. HEALY: I beg to give 


notice, Sir, for an early day to move the 
repeal of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 


MOTIONS. 





SCHOOL BOARD OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawrence, Bill to 
enable School Boards to provide for the 
Superannuation of their Officers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Henry J. 
Wilson, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Howard, Sir Richard 
Temple, Mr. Loder, and Mr. Henry Smith 
Wright. 


{COMMON} 
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CONSPIRACY AND BREACH OF THE 
PEACE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Asquith, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Conspiracy and 
Breach of the Peace, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Asquith, Mr, Attorney General, 
and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Bill presented, and read first time.{ Bill 208, ] 


POST OFFICE (STRANRAER AND LARNE 
MAIL CONTRACT). 

Copy ordered, “ of Contract dated the 
22nd day of December, 1892, entered 
into with the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Company, the Port- 
patrick and Wigtownshire Joint Com- 
mittee, and the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway Company, for the 
performance of the Mail Service between 
Great Britain and Ireland via Stranraer 
and Larne, and of Treasury Minute 
thereon.”—( Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[ No. 69.] 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Return ordered, “showing the number 
of Days, Hours, and Minutes oceupied in 
the transit of Her Majesty’s Mails, both 
Outward and Inward, carried during the 
year 1892 by Steamships between 
Queenstown and New York, and aiso 
between Southampton and New York; 
the Return to specify the names of the 
Steamers, and to indicate by asterisks or 
otherwise those not carrying the Mails 
under contract (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 152, of Session 
1892)."—( Mr. Leng.) 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888 (NAVAL 
SECTION) (AUSTRALASIAN- AGREE- 
MENT.) 

Account presented,—prepared under 
the Act, upto the 31st Mareh, 1892, 
with the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor Geueral [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Accounts presented,—for the year ended 
on the 31st March, 1892, with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock, 





Bill presented, and read first time.[ Bill 207. } 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th February 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Hillsborough (M. Down- 
shire), after the death of his father. 


THE SHAN STATES FRONTIERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp LAMINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether a settle- 
ment of the frontiers between the 
Northern Shan States and Siam had been 
arrived at; and whether his attention 
had been directed to the statement made 
by Mons. Deleassé, the Under Secretary 
of State for the French Colonies, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, that the French 
Government claim the Mekong River as 
the western boundary to their Indo-China 
Possessions ? He said this was not the 


first time he had ventured to draw their 


Lordships’ attention to the subject of our | 


frontier towards Siam ; but when he spoke 
previously about the matter the settle- 
ment of our frontier was then pending, 
and he now begged to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether any definite 
arrangement had yet been made? He 
hoped the answer would be that we had 
decided to accept the sovereignty of the 
Province of Kyang-Kyang. That Pro- 
vince had always formed part of the Great 
Kingdom of Ava-Burmah; its people 
were most peaceably disposed, 
its chief was anxious to accept our pro- 
tection. If not, if we had decided to 
refuse the responsibility of taking over 
that country it would give a blow to our 
prestige in the Northern Shan States ; 
and if they were told that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to accept that re- 
sponsibility the country had a right to 
know what were their reasons for refusing 
to extend their protection over that 
region. A large section of our mercantile 
community was greatly interested in this 
question, and although there might be 
grounds of political expediency for our 
not assuming the suzerain power over 
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Frontiers. 


Kyang-Kyang, still Parliament and the 
country ought to be informed for what 
good reasons we had refused to accept 
that responsibility. He had in moving 
in this matter no malevolent intentions 
towards the Kingdom of Siam. Far from it. 
He was glad to say that our relations 
with that country were on a perfectly 
good footing ; our commercial interests 
there were large, and our traders were in 
friendly relations with that Power. This 
subject had been brought forward by him 
more especially in reference to some re- 
marks made recently in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Of course, similar 
remarks had been made there on other 
occasions by M. de Lanessan and others, 
but this year many more members of the 
Chamber, amongst them M.M. Le Roy 
and Delondre, had interested themselves 
in the matter, had spoken upon it with 
considerable force, and were warmly sup- 
ported and applauded in the expression 
of their views. They spoke of the in- 
sulting and intolerable conduct of the 
Siamese; said that the Siamese had 
snatched French territory; had despoiled 
and maltreated French subjects; that 
supported by the English they had estab- 
lished a post in Cambodia, had a desire to 
take all Annam, and (which was almost 
ludicrous) that the Siamese posts could 
be heard at the gates of Hue, and were 
within a few days’ journey of Hannoi, 
the capital of Tonquin. The Siamese 
elephant must have been roaring rather 
loudly to have been heard so far, for the 
places referred to were some days’ march 
from the Freneh frontier. Mr. Delondre, 
in particular, referring to our position in 
that part of Indo-China, said— 

“With England we have only one question, 

that of the Upper Mekong from Kyang-Hong 
to Ching-Sen. There, as you know, the left 
bank of the Mekong forms the limit of French 
Tonquin and of the Burma Shan States, settled 
by the Burmese Declaration of 1884, and by the 
agreements which permitted M. Ribot, when 
Foreign Minister, to state that he would never 
allow any other frontier between Tonquin 
and the Burma Shan States. I may add that 
since that period Lord Salisbury has recognised 
that his Government had no concern with the 
frontiers between France and Siam.” 
Finally, both those gentlemen who spoke 
on the subject in the French Chamber of 
Deputies insisted upon an energetic and 
forward policy against Siam. The 
answer given on February 6th by the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
M. Deleassé, was to the effect that— 
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“The Government has not changed its 
opinion. To-day, as two yeurs ago, it considers 
the left bank of the Mekong to be, in the north 
of Indo-China, the western limit of its sphere 
of influence, and its opinion rests on the incon- 
testible rights of Annam consecrated by a pos- 
session of many centuries. These rights appear 
to us too important to be abandoned. They are 
too evident for the Siamese to persist in oppos- 
ing them before our determination not to 
tolerate but to prevent violation of them.” 
That was the official answer of the 
French Government. No evidence what- 
ever existed to prove that assertion of 
incontestible rights of the old Kingdom 
of Annarn to the left bank of the Mekong 
generally. Grounds could no more be 
alleged for it than for a claim by Den- 
mark to suzerainty over this country, or 
for a similar claim by England over 
France at the present time. Nothing 
more existed than a number of old, 
traditionary legends to support it. He 
would not go into the whole question as 
regarded the Mekong River, but in re- 
ference to its upper waters, where it 
was stated both countries had some 
interests in common, he felt on more cer- 
tain ground. ‘They bordered the greater 
part of the Province of Kyang-Kyang, 
and there was not even a shadow of 
legend or tradition for saying that they 
ever appertained to the old Kingdom of 
Annam. From personal knowledge he 
could say that a desire existed among 
the people there to come under our 
suzerainty, and there was no shadow even 
of French influence at the present time 
in any of the old Annamite parts of the 
country. He was in no way animated 
by feelings of hostility to the French 
Government. Plenty of room existed 
for both countries to move in Indo-China, 
The French had a rich possession in 
Tonquin, and he wished to see all future 
sauses of trouble and friction between 
the two countries removed. It was 
clear the French had determined upon 
a forward policy, which meant that 
some day our frontier must be coter- 
minous with that of France, and he was 
anxious that we should have a strong 
natural frontier by the retention of this 
Province of Kyang-Kyang. A chain 
of mountains presented an almost im- 
passable barrier, crossed at one point 
only by a narrow foot-path, which 
had only been used for baggage-animals 
quite recently, The usual communica- 
tion was by a rapid river with shallows, 
which rendered it navigable only by 
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rafts. If, therefore, we had that country 
for our boundary towards France, no 
clashing of rival interests could oceur, 
Frenchmen acquainted with the country 
would, he felt sure, agree with his views 
of the country; it was only people in 
France who imagined that these mountain 
districts, covered with jungle, were 
going immediately to bring them enor- 
mous wealth, and that the River Mekong 
was going to be at once crowded with 
fleets of deeply-laden barges, and who 
were, therefore, so anxious to push their 
frontier up to that river. Thoseacquainted 
with this region, and who had regard to 
the mutual interests of the two countries, 
would welcome such a settlement as he 
proposed. At the same time, it was 
unlikely that the Siamese would easily 
surrender their territories to the French, 
and he had no wish to depreciate their 
defensive forces, but it was evident a 
Kingdom like Siam would not be able 
long to sustain a contest with one of the 
great European Military Powers. His 
chief desire was to draw attention to the 
French official answer, and to the 
position of the territory to the west of 
the upper waters of the Mekong ; and 
he therefore asked Her Majesty's 
Government whether they would take 
notice of the remarks made by M. Del- 
A few days ago the noble 
Marquess (Lord Salisbury) referred to 
what our position might have been in 
East Africa, and pointed out that 
it had been the fault not of the 
Government, but of Parliament itself, 
that we had not extended our territory 
there ; but this question had no such 
object, it was simply directed to placing 
ourselves in a position to avoid future 
friction with a great Military Power like 
France when she should become our 
neighbour on the eastern frontier of our 
Indian Empire. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl! of 
KimBerLey): My Lords, I am sure 
everyone listens with pleasure to the 
noble Lord opposite when he speaks on 
this subject, for I am sure there is no 
one in this House so well acquainted 
with this remote part of the world ; but 
he will forgive me if I do not follow him 
into a general discussion upon it. He 
has asked me a question, and to that I 
will return an answer. My answer is 


S4WS5C. 
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that a general settlement has been arrived 
at with Siam as to the frontier between 
that country and the northern Shan 
States, and the demarcation of the fron- 
tier is at present being actually carried 
out by an Anglo-Siamese Commission. 
The noble Lord also asks me a question, 
of which he did not give me notice, with 
regard to a particular Shan State which 
he named. Not possessing the advantage 
of having been in those countries myself 
I confess that, though I have carefully 


and constantly studied the maps, I have | 


in 
hames 


always a difficulty distinguishing 
between the various of these 
Shan States; they are so exceedingly 
like one another that one may easily 
make a mistake. But I conelude that 
the noble Lord has referred to the State 


which is to be ceded to Siam, immediately | 


adjoining the Mekong. If so, I may tell 
him that part of the agreement is that 
that State is to be ceeded to Siam, and 
they make a very important concession 
to us on the western boundary of Siam. 
With regard to the general reasons for 
making that settlement, I think it would 
be very inconvenient I should go into 
them now. In due time the Papers will 
be laid before your Lordships, and you 
will then see what were the grounds for 
the settlement, which I take to be alto- 
gether ulvantageous for 
securing peace and order in that part of 
the country. The noble Lord referred 
to a statement in the newspapers 
having been made by M. Delcassé in the 
French Chamber. I have read the report 
of that speech, and all I have to say 
upon it is, and 1 think your Lordships 
will agree with me, that it would not be 
convenient for us to discuss here speeches 
reported to have been made inthe French 
Chamber of Deputies. Therefore, the 
noble Lord will excuse me if I do not 
reply to his remarks on that subject. 

Lorp LAMINGTON asked whether 
the House was to understand that no 
notice was to be taken of such a declara- 
tion of poliey ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
Roseswery): I think the noble Lord 
has not quoted correctly the statement 
to which he alludes. The French 
Minister, M. Deleassé, did not go quite 
so far as to claim the Mekong River as 
the western boundary to the Freneli 
Indo-China possessions, but he rather 


“a very one 


as 
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spoke of it as the western limit of their 
sphere of influence. It is not for me to 
judge what the French view of their 
sphere of influence may be, because that 
is a vague term, but no such sphere of 
influerte has been recognised by Her 
Majesty's Government. 


APPOINTMENT OF COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS. 

QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 
*Tue Eart or ONSLOW asked the 
State the 
Was true that an Assurance 


Secretary of for Colonies 


whether it 


had been given to the Premier of: New 
| South Wales that 


his Cabinet would be 
consulted as to the appointment of Her 
Majesty's representative in that colony ? 
He said, every person who had resided in 
the Australian Colonies must be aware 
that public opinion there was often un- 
duly excited against the Imperial Go- 
vernment by cablegrams sent out without 
qualification, for the sake of brevity, 
and without investigation in the hope 
of obtaining priority, but a cablegram 
which appeared in The Times of Wed- 
nesday last appeared so precise and 
so specific that it apparently must have 
had some foundation of truth. It 
that a statement had been made in the 
Legislative Assembly that vo Governor 
would be appointed until his name had 
been submitted for the approval of the 
Cabinet of New South Wales. If true, 
that statement must have been made 
under a misapprehension, which in these 
matters would be nothing new. When the 
last Governor was appointed in Austra- 
lasia a precisely similar misapprehension 
occurred,and many people were thus plaecd 
ina position of embarrassment. He hoped 
the noble Marquess would be able to 
plainly state whether the name of the 
intended Governor had been communi- 
cated to the Colony before or after his 
name had been submitted for the approval 
of Her Majesty. That part of the 
business of appointing a new Governor 
formed the line of demareation between 
courtesy and constitutional change. 
Everyone would agree that the repre- 
sentatives of colonists should receive the 
earliest information on these occasions. 
On the other hand, it had been 
the practice of successive Governments 
not to communicate the fact of an ap- 
pointment until after it had been finally 


3 Y¥ 2 


was 
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made. The principle acted upon had 
been laid down in a Circular sent round 
to the various Colonial Governments by 
the late Secretary of State, and he hoped 
it would be maintained. It was desirable 
that Her Majesty’s representativesshould 
be received in a Colony with the respect 
due to his position; and he would point 
out that in every Colony there was in 
the Governor an Imperial officer sup- 
posed to possess the trust and confidence 
of Her Majesty’s Government who was 
upon the spot, and would be able to 
give confidential information to Her 
Majesty’s Government as to any names 
without infringing the principle laid 


down. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 


Rivox): My Lords, I feel, as the noble 
Earl who has just sat down feels, sure 
that some misapprehension must exist 
with regard to this matter, for the state- 
ment in the cablegram upon which this 
question is based is not correct. No 
change has been made, or is contemplated, 
in the practice which has hitherto been 
pursued, and which will be found detailed 
in Parliamentary Paper C 5828, contain- 
ing a despatch by the noble Lord my 
predecessor (Lord Knutsford), to which 
the noble Earl has adverted, in regard to 
the appointment of Colonial Governors. 
At the same time, I shall always 
endeavour to secure that the Governor 
and the Government of the Colony 
should be informed, as a matter of 
courtesy, of the selection approved by 
the Queen before any announcement is 
made in the Press in this country. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LEGISLATURE. 
OBSERVATIONS, | 
*THe Eart or ONSLOW asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (1) 
inform the House of 


QUESTION. 


whether he could 
the number of measures introduced by 
the Government of New Zealand which 
were rejected by the Legislative Council 
last Session; (2) upon how many 
oceasions the Government suffered defeat 
on the divisions taken, and upon how 
many occasions those decisions would 
have been reversed if the Government 
had been reinforeed by the votes of the 
12 Legislative Councillors which the 


Governor had since been instructed by 
the Secretary of State to appoint on the 


The Earl of Onslow 
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advice of Ministers ; and (3) whether he 
would lay upon the Table of the House 
the Papers relating to those appoint- 
ments? He said, if the noble Marquess 
was prepared to lay the Papers upon the 
Table, and would give the assurance that 
they contained fuil information upon the 
subject, he would not then press for a 
further answer. 

*Tne Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I will lay the Papers on the 
Table of the House, if the noble Lord 
will move for them, as an unopposed 
Return, and they will contain ail the 
information at my disposal on the subject 
of this question. 


Moved, “ That there be laid upon the 
Table of the House copies or extracts 
of Papers relating to the New Zealand 
Legislature.”"—( The Earl of Onslow.) 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at five minutes to Five 


o'clock, to Monday next. a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th February 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 





BALALLAN’S WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Sheriff Johnston, a member of 
the Board of Supervision, ascertained 
during his recent visit to Balallan, Island 
of Lewis, that for a lengthened period 
the only water available for the children 
attending school in that village had to be 
fetched by them from a well into which 
two ditches drained; and whether the 
school now has a proper supply of water ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): As I informed the hon. 
Member, Sheriff Johnston confined his 
remarks on the water supply of the 
Lewis to saying it needed to be improved 
in quantity and quality as much as pos- 
sible. He made noallusion to the supply 
of Balallan. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the S 
tary for Scotland how much of the grant for 
1892-3, under “ The Western Highlands 
and Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 1891,” 
has been expended upon useful works to 
date; and whether, having regard to the 
serious prevailing distress in the Island 
of Lewis and on the mainland of Ross 
aml Cromarty, the department created 


secre- 


under the aforesaid Act will more vigo- | 


rously earry on the publie works in 
hand as well as those applied for by the 
Local Authority ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Scotch 
Office have allotted £3,000 to be spent in 
roads and pathways at once in the Lewis 
and on the mainland. They have ad- 
vaneed the Carloway Harbour and 
Carloway Road to the point at 
the Local Authorities and the contractors, 
if they agree, can take the work in hand 
at once, The Local Authority is respon- 
sible 
once 


they are finally sanctioned. There 


is plenty of work for the people of the | 


if these undertakings are set going. 


Lewis 


PROMOTION AMONG PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
crombie) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Ilome Department whether 
in the convict service of Her Majesty's 
prisons assistant-warders, after a certain 
number of years’ service, rise to the 
salary of a warder; and whether the 
same rule applies in Her Majesty's local 
prisons f 

Tue SECRETARY or 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : 
a block of promotion, by reason of the 
diminution in the number of convicts 
assistant warders in the convict prisons 
have been allowed, after ten years’ service 
arise of salary by 


(Mr. 


In conseyg uence of 


aS assistant warders, 
annual increments of 30s. for three more 
vears, thus reaching a maximum which 
is £3 10s. above the minimum pay of a 
warder. In local prisons the flow of 
promotion has beeu more rapid, but, inde- 
pendently of this, the addition made to 
the pay of assistaut warders in the local 
prisons exceeds what has been given in 
the convict prison. There has been an 
addition of £3 to the maximum, without 
any condition as to excessive length of 
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the | 
which | 


for carrying forward the works when | 


STATE ror | 
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service,and further they have been given, 

from first appointment, a house rent free, 

or an allowance in lieu of house. 

PAPER FOR GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


FOREIGN 





Cotonen HOWARD VINCENT 
| (Sheftield, Central): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Treasury if he is in a 
| position to contradict the statements 
current in the trade that the Post Office 
Guide is printed on paper made in 
Germany, and that large consignments 
| Coavent arrive weekly in London on 


account of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
= l, in the contrary case, if, having re- 
| gard to the necessity of finding employ- 
| meat for the workless industrial popula- 
| tion of the United Kingdom, any stipula- 
tion is imposed upon contractors that the 
material supplied, at the of the 
| public Revenue shall be, whenever prac- 
ticable, produced within Great Britain or 
Ireland 7 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham): 
Tam not in a position to whether 
the particular paper used for the Post 
Office Guide may or may not have been 
manufactured in Germany. It is supplied 
to the printer from the general stores of 
the Stationery Office. No contracts for 
| paper or any other stores purchased by 
| the Stationery Office are given to firms 
| outside the United Kingdom. There is 
| no condition in any of the contracts re- 
| quiring that the articles contracted for 
| shall be made inthe United Kingdom, nor 
has any direction or authority been given 
| to the Stationery Office, either by the 
Government by Parliament, to limit 
purchases to articles made in the United 


cost 


Say 


or 


Kingdom. 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg toask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
serious objections are entertained by 
practical seamen and the shipping trade 
generally to the adoption of the new 
| Rules of the Road at Sea, recommended 
at the Washington International Mari- 
time Conference ; whether, in view of the 
statement made by Sir Henry Calcraft, in 
his letter of the 15th July, 1892, to the 
Admiralty, that the Board of Trade 
would lay these regulations before Parlia- 

— and would give effect to them, 
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“should no objections be raised which alter 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government,” 

he wil! afford any facilities for the 
raising of such objections either in this 
House or by seamen and shipowners in 
general; and whether he proposes, in 
that or in any other way, to give effect to 
the opinion of Mr. William Watson, a 
member of the Committee appointed to 
consider the alterations in the Rules, 
that 





Light Dues 


“Under no circumstances should any such 
changes, as are now proposed, be made in them 
until a full opportunity has first been given to 
the shipping traie of this country to express an | 
opinion on the subject.” 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | 
or "FRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, | 
Brigntside): I am aware that certain ! 
objections have been raised by some 
Shipowners Societies. These objections | 
were carefully considered by the Rule of 
the Road Committee, and the views of 
that Committee were laid before Parlia- 
ment by my Predecessor in 189i. I have | 
already expressed my readiness to receive 
any observations on the subject. | 





POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN COUNTY | 


CORK. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I) 
beg to ask the Pestmaster General | 


whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into the postal arrangements at | 
Inchageela, County Cork, with the object 
of a Sunday delivery being granted ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Akno_p Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
Inquiry has been made into the question 
of establishing a Sunday post to Incha- 
geela, and I am sorry to find that the 
Regulations preclude me from complying 
with the request which has been made. 
The conditions to be fulfilled in such a 
case are (a) that the expense involved 
shall be covered by the revenue; (b) 
that the persons desiring the accommoda- 
tion shall be in the receipt of two-thirds 
of the letters, and unfortunately neither 
of these conditions is fulfilled in the 
present instance. 


CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY. 
Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 8.) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the ratepayers within the 
area of taxation for the maintenance, 


{COMMONS} 
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at Stornoway. 


&e., of the Clogher Valley Tramway, 
County Fermanagh, pay a levy of 7d. 
or 8d. in the £1 for the purposes of the 
tramway ; and whether, in view of the 
strong opposition of the ratepayers to 
the construction of the line, he will advise 
the Treasury to come to their relief ? 
*Sin J. T. HIBBERT : The facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph of the 
question. After making inquiry into the 
circumstances of the case, I am afraid 
I can hold out no hope of any further 
relief being afforded by the Treasury. 
BALLYMONEY EXCISE WARE- 
HOUSE, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he is aware that the Revenue Authori- 
ties have refused to allow any more 
spirits or other goods to be bonded in the 
Excise warehouse in Ballymoney ; (2. 
how many years has this warehouse been 
in existence, and if the traders presented 
a Memorial against it being closed; (3.) 
and if the annual saving in expenditure is 
estimated to be only a few shillings for 
stationery, or what are the advantages to 
be gained by shutting up the one ware- 


THE 


| house in that town 7 
| 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer 
this question, (1.) The fact is as stated. 
(2.) The warehouse has been in existence 
for many years. A Memorial has been 
presented to the Inland Revenue against 
its being closed. (3.) No immediate 
saving to the Revenue was effected, but 
it is anticipated that there will be one on 
any general re-arrangement of business. 
On the death of the late proprietor, his 
widow refused to continue the warehouse. 
Although a company was desirous of 
doing so, it was considered that the 
extent of the business was not sufficient 
to justify its continuance. The late pro- 
prietor’s widow has been allowed more 
than 12 months to clear the small stock 
of spirits. 

LIGHT DUES AT STORNOWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Department will refund the sum of 
£9 7s. 3d., paid under protest for light 
dues by the agent for the owners of the 
steamer Ixia, of North Shields, which, 
during a long and very stormy voyage 
from Baltimore to Keil, put into Storno- 
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way on the 29th of December last, when 
the captain purchased fresh provisions for 
the crew at a cost of £6, Light Dues to 
the amount mentioned were demanded, 
although the vessel discharged no cargo, 
took none on board, and sailed from the 
harbour on her voyage to the Baltic on 
the day of her arrival at Stornoway 7? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The Light Dues 
in the case referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber were levied under statutory provi- 
sions from which the Board of Trade 
have no power to grant exemption. The 
Board of Trade cannot refund Dues so 
paid ; but the question of submitting an 
Order to Her Majesty in Council to 
exempt in future from payment of Light 
Dues vessels which, under certain cireum- 
stances, put into port for provisions, is 
now being considered. 


THE ARMS IN USE IN EGYPT. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can conveniently inform 
the House if the battalions of British 
Infantry now serving in Egypt are all 
armed with the same pattern of rifle, and 
all supplied with the same kind of 
ammunition ? 

*THue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): With the exception of 
one battalion on its way home from India, 
which is not intended to remain in Egypt, 
and which has the Martini-Henry rifle, 
all the Infantry serving in Egypt have 
the Lee-Metford magazine rifle. There 
is anample supply of ammunition of both 
descriptions in Egypt. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: With what 
weapon are the Egyptian troops armed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am not sure I can at this moment make 
an accurate statement as to that. 


COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX, 

Sir FREDERICK DIXGN-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whetier any instructions have been giver 
to the collectors of Income Tax to press 
for the payment of Income Tax under 
threats of distraint warrants, or whether 
payment before the 5th April will be 
accepted without legal proceedings ; and 
whether such collectors who have given 
notices of immediate distraint will be so 
instructed ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
No special instructions whatever have 
been issued to the collectors of Income 
Tax with regard to the payment of the 
duty for the current year. The tax, 
however, is by law due and payable on 
or before January 1, and I cannot inter- 
fere with the collectors in the discharge 
of their legal duties. 


Army Stores. 


DISUSED ARMY CLOTHING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether, in the contracts under 
which the disused clothing of the Army 
is disposed of, any penalty is inserted to 
provide against the degradation of Her 
Majesty’s uniform by employing it for 
advertising or similar purposes; and, if 
not, what precautions are taken; and 
whether the War Office have any powers, 
or intend to ask for powers, and, if so, 
what, to prevent the national uniform 
being thus dishonoured ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa Lt, 
Hanley): The clause in this contract 
provides a penalty of £10 for each in- 
fraction of the condition as to selling 
uniforms, without previous removal of 
distinguishing marks. This is the extent 
of the power possessed by the War Office, 
and I fear there would be but little 
prospect of carrying any legislative en- 
actment in regard to this subject. 

Mr. HANBURY: And are these all 
the powers vested in the War Office in 
this matter ? 


Mr. WOODALL : Yes, Sir. 


THE SALE OF ARMY STORES. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 


Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether his attention has been called to 
advertisements by a firm of contractors 
at Downham Market, offering “ nearly 
4,000 spades and shovels, Army goods 
never been used,” at very low prices ; 
and whether the facts stated in the 
advertisement are false ; and, if not, how 
it happens that Army goods, “ which 
have never been used,” are thus sold to 
contractors ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The spades in 
question were supposed to be of an 
obsolete pattern. I am, however, not 
altogether satisfied with the Report I 
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have received, and am _ consequently 
having an exhaustive inquiry made into 
the whole transaction. 


LISMORE VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been called to the proceedings at the 
Lismore Board of Guardians on the Sth 
instant: whether he is aware that the 
gentleman appointed to the post of 
Veterinary Inspector to the Union is 
already Inspector to three other Unions— 
namely, Dungarvan, Kilmacthomas, and 
Youghal ; and, if so, will the Privy 
Council sanction the appointment of this 
gentleman; and he aware that a 
large number of ratepayers waited on the 
Poard of Guardians requesting that the 
Inspector appointed should in 
Lismore, and if, under these circumstances, 
the Local Government Board will com- 
municate with the Guardians in reference 


+ ? 


to this request of the ratepayers ? 


Is 


reside 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne): The Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council has 
not received wuy official communication 
relative to the appointment of a Veter- 
inary Inspector for the Lismore Union, 
but it is believed that the gentleman 
elected by the Guardians to the office is 
also Inspector for the three other Unions 
The appointment subject, 
however, to the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and all the facets connected 


Is 


named, 


with it, ineluding the question of 
residence, will be considered before the 
appointment is confirmed. The Local 


Government Board have no jurisdiction 
in the matter, 


THE WEST RIDING COUNTY MAGIS- 
TRACY, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion called to certain 
spondence, extending over several years, 
between the clerk to the Guardians in 
the North Bierley Union, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding, and the 
Lord Chancellor, with respect to the 
serious inconvenience which is suffered 
in the said Union, owing to the insuffi- 
cient number of county magistrates 


has been corre- 


Mr. Woodall 


{COMMONS} 
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resident within it ; and whether he will 
confer with the Lord Chancellor, with a 
view to the appointment upon his recom- 
mendation of additional and suitable 
magistrates for that part of the West 
Riding which comprises the North Bier- 
ley Union ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Tam in communica- 
tion with the Lord Chancellor on this 
subject, and should be glad if my hon, 
Friend would postpone his question for 
a week, 


THE WHITE LEAD TRADE. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been drawn to the reports in The Daily 
Chronicle newspaper of 15th, 21st, and 
28th December, to the paper on sa Deadly 
Poisonous Trades” in The Fortnightly 
Review of February, 1893, wherein the 
writer alleges that 64 cases of deaths 
from lead poisoning occurred in 
factory alone in six months, and to the 
article entitled ** Wanton Waste of Life ” 
in The IlWhitehall Review of the 4th 
February ; and what steps the Govern- 
ment intend to take to investigate and, 
if possible, prevent this loss of life in 
the white lead factories ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This matter has 
for some time engaged my attention. 
The facts require further elucidation ; 
and, with the co-operation of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, I 
have arranged for the institution of an 
exhaustive inquiry into the case, both in 
its industrial and in its sanitary aspects. 


one 


THE CENSUS RETURNS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg toask the President of the 
Local Government Board when the 
Census Returns for England and Wales 
will be issued ; and what is the cause of 
the delay ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I re- 
plied to a similar question of the hon. 
Member for East Somerset on the 2nd 
of this month. I then stated that I was 
informed by the Registrar General that 
he hopes to be able to present to 
Parliament the volumes of the detailed 
Census Reports which relate to area, 
houses, and population of parishes in 
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Railway 


April next. This will be some weeks 
earlier than was the case with the corre- 
sponding volumes of the Report of the 
Census in 1881, though several fresh 
items of information will be included in 
the Report relating to the Census of 1891. 
A further volume will be issued about 
midsummer. The final ex- 
pected to be issued in the autumn. 


volume is 


THE SCOTCH CENSUS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I beg to ask the 

Secretary for Scotland when the Census 

Returns for Scotland will be issued, and 
what is the cause of the delay ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The 


gress made in the work of the Census 


pro- 


corresponds with the anticipation of the 
November, IS91. 
volume of the Report was pub- 
At that time the work 


Registrar General in 
The first 


lished last July. 


of the Boundary Commissioners who 
have made many important changes in 
the boun laries both of counti s and 
parishes was not finished, and the 
Census ‘Tables were prepared on the 
former basis. Now the boundaries are 


known, and a supplement showing the 
results of the Boundary Commission is 
The first part of the 
second volume should be 
month. The final portion, it is hoped, 
will be issued in August next. 


being brought out. 
published this 


COMMISSION ON VAC- 
CINATION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the fourth 
the Royal Coimmission ou Vaccination 
has not yet a 
fourth Report was laid upon the Table 
of the House in 1891, and a fifth Report, 
dated 21st April, 1892, has sinee been 
presented and published; and if he will 
cause inquiry into the cause of the delay 
and expedite the publication 7 


Mr. H.W. FOWLER: Lam informed, 
by the Royal Commission 
tion, that the fourth Report will be issued 
about the end of March. The fifth 
Report, with no appendices, was issued 
without any delay, but the very voluminous 
appendices to the fourth Report have 
delayed its issue. 


THE ROYAL 


Report of 


issuel, althouzh 


been 


on Vacciua- 
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PENALTIES FOR NON-VACCINATION, 
Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 

partment if his atteution been di- 

rected tothe committal of George Ransom, 

of High Park, Northiam, Sussex, to 
prison (it is believed to Lewes Gaol) 
on the 13th instant, for the non-vaccina- 
tion of his child ; whether it be the fact 
| that this man has already undergone three 
| imprisonments for objecting to vaccinate 
|| whether the three impri- 
|sonments were in of the same 
| child : and whether, in accordance with 

'the unanimous interim Report of the 

Royal Vaccination 

against will 

consider the expediency of setting the 


has 


iis children ; 
respect 


Commissioners on 


repeate | prosecution, he 


man at liberty ? 

| Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to I am in- 
formed that the statements in the second 


this ense , al 1 


and third paragraphs of the question are 
correet. T have requested the committing 
with a 


Justices to furnish me Report, 
but until I have received it I cannot 
come to a decision as to the propriety 
af the sentence. I must add that I 


| greatly regret these repeated prosecu- 
tions and imprisonments for that which 
is in substance a single infraction of the 
law, and that I propose in a Bill which 
k Parlia- 


iS 


I shall shortly introduce to 
|} ment to make them impossible. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech) : 
I bey to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he aware that the 
carriage of potatoes in two ton lots, from 
the Wishech district previous to the 
amalgamation of the Midland and Great 
Northern Railways in 189), was 9s, 2d, 


Is 


per ton; that in IS9) it was raised to 
12s. 6d., and that the new rate is now 
I4s. 6d. per ton that vegetables 


(brussels sprouts, &c.), previous to 1890, 
for under lds. 4d., station 
to station ; that, since the amalgamation 
of the Great Northern and Midland Rail- 


one ton, Was 


ways, the rate has risen to 26s. 8d., and 
that it is now 28s. Gd., or more than 


double the rate previous to 1890; and 
whether, in consideration of the extreme 
importance this question is to allotment 
holders and farmers, he will approach 
the Railw ay Companies with a view toa 
the rate on the above- 


reduction of 
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mentioned articles to what it was pre- 
vious to 1890 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been in 
communication with the Great Northern 
Railway Company, and I am informed 
that the facts are not quite as stated in 
the hon. Member's question. It is ad- 
mitted that on two ton lots of potatoes 
the price has been raised since 1890 from 
9s. 2d. to 12s. 6d. per ton. On brussels 
sprouts, cabbages, &c., the Company 
deny there is any substantial increase, 
and there are other reductions to set 
against such increase. I shall be happy 
to show the hon. Gentleman the details. 
Upon the general question, I can only re- 
peat that lamin daily communication with 
the Railway Association with the object 
of procuring a reduction in their rates. 


MAGISTRATES IN ROYAL BURGHS., 

Sir JOHN PENDER (Wick, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether persons who are magistrates of 


Royal Burghs, and not permanent 
Justices of the Peace, are generally 


placed on the permanent Commission of 
the Peace for the counties where such 
burghs are ; if so, would he explain the 
reason why the two bailies of Dingwall, 
the three bailies of Tain, and the Provost 
and two bailies of Cromarty were not 
added to the Commission of the Peace 
for Ross and Cromarty with the new 
Justices of the Peace lately made; and 
will he recommend these to be added to 
the list of Justices of the Peace ; and 
will the Government take steps to see 
that in future persons in touch with the 
working and agricultural classes are 
appointed as magistrates ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The magis- 
trates of Royal Burghs are frequently 
pliced permanently on the County Bench, 
but such appointment is made by the 
Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant. The Secretary 
for Scotland has no voices and no 
responsibility in the matter whatever. I 
only wish he had. 


THE CONVICT DALY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if his attention 
has been directed to the proceedings of 
the Watch Committee of the Birming- 
ham Corporation, reported in the Bir- 


Mr. Brand 
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Daly. 


mingham Daily Post, of the 15th of 
February instant, from which it appears 
that Alderman Manton asked that an 
opportunity should be given to him of 
making an affidavit that the statements 
made by him relating to the arrest and 
conviction of John Daly were true, and 
an opportunity of publicly questioning 
the Chief Constable of Police, Mr. Farn- 
dale, as to his (Mr. Farndale’s) state- 
ment that the explosives found upon 
Daly were planted upon him by an agent 
of the Irisi police; and whether, in 
view of the fact that this opportunity 
was not so afforded to Mr. Alderman 
Manton, he will order a fresh investiga- 
tion into the serious allegations made 
against the police, and question Mr, 
Farndale upon the subject 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have referred to 
the report in question, and find that after 
some discussion Mr. Alderman Manton 
withdrew, for the present, the proposal 
which he had made to the Committee. 
So far as the matter is a personal one 
affecting Mr. Alderman Manton and Mr, 
Farndale, I have no title to interfere. 
So far as it affects the guilt or innocence 
of Daly, the allegations referred to have 
already been fully and closely investi- 
gated, with the result which I stated to 
the House the other night. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Arising out of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
may I ask him whether it is true that he 
stated in this House that he had person- 
ally investigated the case of John Daly, 
and whether he thinks that the investi- 
gation into that case can be complete 
without he has an interview with Mr. 
Farndale, and whether he will have an 
interview with that gentleman? I also 
wish to ask the right hon, Gentleman 
whether he will grant a fresh investiga- 
tion into the case, in view of the fact that 
it is so widely desired by 80 Irish 
Members out of 103, and by the Irish 
people generally ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I do not think that 
any useful purpose would be served by 
my having a personal interview with Mr. 
Farndale. I am in full possession of his 
statements, which do not appear to be 
based upon facts within his own know- 
ledge, but upon information which has 
been given to him. I have given those 
statements the closest possible personal 
investigation. 














“ Death in 
Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 


hon. Gentleman answer the latter part of 
my supplemental question — namely, 
whether he will enter into a fresh investi- 
gation of the case because 80 Irish 
Members desire that he should do so? 
Is not the opinion of these 80 Irish 
Members worthy of some consideration ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have already 
stated that I have decided this case upon 
the facts. I have submitted those facts 
to the most careful investigation in my 
power, and unless new facts are brought 
forward I do not propose to re-open the 
inquiry. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has informed the House that 
he has investigated the allegations 
made by Mr. Farndale. In order to do 
so ought he not to have seen Mr, Farn- 
dale, and personally questioned him? I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he does not think it would be 
wise, in view of the strong expression of 
opinion on the part of Irish Members, to 
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institute a new investigation into the 
statement that the explosives were 


planted on Daly—a statement which re- 
mains uncontradicted to the day ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I can only repeat 
what I have already said. I have given 
the case the most ample and full investi- 
gation in my power, and I do not think 
that any useful purpose would be served 
by my re-opening this inquiry. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: In view of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the right 
hon. Gentieman’s reply, I beg to give 
notice that on the proper item in Supply 
1 wiil cali attention to the question, and 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
necessity for instituting a fresh investi- 
gation. 


THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY, 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 


burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the Imperial 
British East Africa Company permits 
Members of this House to peruse the 
unmutilated copy of Captain Lugard’s 
Report at their offices for “ private and 
confidential information only”; and 
whether, having regard to the facts that 
this Company is the beneficiary of a 
Royal Charter and the recipient of 
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public money, he will put some pressure 
upon it to grant such a perusal of the 
Report as may be of service for purposes 
of Parliamentary discussion ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick): I understand that the statement 
in the first paragraph of the question is 
accurate ; but Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have no power to put pressure on 
the Company. 


DISCHARGES FROM 
ARSENAL, 
Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, when a man is discharged from 
one department in the Royal Arsenal at 

Woolwich and is re-engaged in another 
department, he loses the benefit of the 
term of his first engagement, which would 
have helped to entitle him, after three 
years’ service, to medical attendance and 
part pay whilst sick ; and, if this is so, 
whether he is willing to arrange that all 
changes from one department to another 
shall so take place that this serious loss 
to the workmen will not arise ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: A workman dis- 
charged from the Royal Arsenal on 
account of searcity of work or for sick- 
ness does not lose the benefit of his service 
if re-employed within three years in the 
same or any other department of the 
Ordnance factories. 





WOOLWICH 


“DEATH IN THE FARMYARD.” 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to certain 
letters which have recently appeared in 
The Times, entitled “ Death in the 
Farmyard”; and whether he will take 
steps to make the provision of some 
safety self-feeding or other protective 
apparatus compulsory in connection with 
steam chaff-cutting machines, the acci- 
dents caused by them being much more 
numerous than those caused by steam 
thrashing machines, for which safety 
guards have been made compulsory ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been drawn to the letters to which my 
hon. Friend refers. I have brought the 
facts under the notice of the Board of 
Agriculture, and will give a further 
answer when I am in possession of their 
views, 
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COMMUNICATION WITH LIFEBOAT 
AND ROCKET STATIONS. 


Mr. LODER (Brighton) : I beg to ask 
thePostmaster General whether thesum of 
£20,000 voted by Parliament last Session 
for putting coastguard stations, lifeboat 
stations, and rocket stations into tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication 
with the general system of the country 
has been expended; and whether it 
the intention of the Government to apply 
for a further sum in the fortheoming 
Estimates fora continuation of the work ; 
and, if so, what siun they propose to ask 
for ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The sum men- 
tioned by the hon. Member has been 
wholly appropriated, and it will be ex- 


pended before the end of the financial | 


The question of a provision in the 
now 


year, 
Estimates to continue the is 


work 
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Is | 


under the consideration of the Treasury. | 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TRISH POOR 
LAW GUARDIANS. 
Mr. HAYDEN: I to ask the 
Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Loeal Government 


hey 


Board still persists in refusing to make a 
general reduction in the rateable qualifi- 


eation for Poor Law Guardinuship unless | 


the Boards of Guardians pass resolutions | 


the reform; whether he is 
Boards of Guardians 


in favour of 


aware that those 


are at present constituted as to one-half } 


of ex-offici x over whom the ratepayers 
have control, and half of elected 
guardians whose rateable qualification 
must be on an average four times that 
existing England: whether in view 
of the principle accepted by the House 


no 


in 


of Commons on Wednesday, in favour of | 
abolishing all qualifications in England 


for such offiees other than occupations, 
he will ask the Irish Local Government 
Board to reconsider the matter : and who 
are the present members of the Irish 
Local Government Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Local Government Board that since 
the 3rd instant, when I replied to a ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member on this 
subject, the rating qualification for the 
office of guardian has been reduced in 
three unions, and that the Board do not 
refuse to make reductions, without the 
approval of the guardians, when such 
reductions are shown to be desirable. 
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in Ireland. 


The facts regarding the constitution of 
Poor Law Boards are as stated, but in a 
large majority of the unions in Ireland 


the ex-officio members who attend 
the meetings are in a minority. With 


reference to paragraph 3, it must be 
borne in mind that the incidence of Poor 
Law rating in Ireland is different from 
that in England. The members of the 
Local Government Board are the Chief 
Secretary, the Vice President, the Under 
Secretary, the Medical Commissioner, 
and Mr. Commissioner Robinson. 
THE stu V.B. ROYAL SCOTS, 

Mr.GREME WHITELAW ( Perth): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether an officer, not belonging to 
the territorial regiment, has been, or is 
about to be, appointed Adjutant of the 
Sth V.B. of Royal Scots; if so, will he 
explain why an Officer belonging to the 
territorial regiment, qualified for and 
willing to accept the appointment, and 
who has been strongly recommended for 
it by his Commanding Officer, has been 
of one whose 


passed over in favour 


regiment bas no connecetion whatever 
with the distriet ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The selection of Officers for Adjutancies 
of Volunteer Corps rests entirely with 
the Military Authorities. In this instance 
my attention was specially called to the 
circumstances, and after inquiring into 
them I have only to say that the 
taken has my entire approval, and I 


action 
accept responsibility for it, 


NIGHT SEIZURES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland whether the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland has dismissed 
tac appeal from the order of the Queen's 
Bench Division holding that the refusal 
of the Executive to vive police protection 
to sheriffs at night in the execution of 
judgments was illegal, and what steps he 
intends to take in consequence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Comt of 
Appeal in Ireland decided yesterday that 
it had no jurisdiction to entertain an 
appeai from the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division in this matter. They 
did not enter into the merits, but dis- 
missed the appeal on the point of 
jurisdiction, and upon that aloue. The 


Lord Chief Baron, than whom there is 














Fever in the 
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no more competent authority upon the 
Bench, in giving judgment, is reported 
to have said that he was personally 
desirous that some mode should 
devised which would involve a decision 
of the House of Lords—not as a political 
body, but as a tribunal of appeal—upor 
the matter ; he could consider no matter 


be 


more worthy of the consideration of that | 


high tribunal. And Lord Justice Barry 
said he regretted, in common with the 
Chief Baron, that they were not in a 
position to give an authoritative opinion 
involved in the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench; that it would be very satisfactory 
indeed if the matter could be put ona 
solid and distinet That the 
effect, so far as I can gather from the 
newspaper reports, of what passed 
yesterday in the Irish Court of Appeal. 
A new regulation will be at once framed 
in conformity with the law as declared 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench ; but in 
the face of the language used by the 
Lord Chief Baron and Lord Justice 
Barry, it will be for the Lrish Govern- 
ment to consider whether they cannot 
obtain a decision from the highest Court 
of Appeal upon the point, and whether 
Parliament ought not to be asked to 
settle this question, and, I hope, to settle 


basis. is 


it in conformity with the general current- 


of legislation, which has been restrictive 
of these night operations. 

Mr. CARSON: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the judgments of the Judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division 7 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
While the right hon. Gentleman is con- 
sidering that matter, may I ask him at 
the same time to say whether he will 
consult the law officers to whether 
they are satisfied with the decision on 
the question of jurisdiction, and whether 
they will consider the possibility of 
taking the point to the House of Lords ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman and to my hon, Friend 
I have to say that we have not, as yet, 
got a full and authentic report of yester- 
day’s proceedings, but we shall consider, 
whether it is proper to lay a copy of the 
judgment on the Table, and whether it 
is not possible to take up to the highest 
tribunal the question of jurisdiction which 
was decided yesterday. 


ne 
as 
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FOREIGN BOTTLES. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Durham, S.E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he can state the quantities of 
all foreign bottles imported into this 
country ¢ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; glass 
bottles are included in the category of 
unenumerated glass manufactures. 

LONDON COURTS, 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when the Departmental Committee 
on the Metropolitan Police Courts will 
make their Report ; and whether it will 
be available for the information of Mem- 
bers interested in the subject ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
I may expect the Report towards the end 
of next week. When I have received 
and read it, I will let my hon, Friend 
know the answer to the second part of 
his question. 


POLICE 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RAILWAY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’°’CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether arrange- 
ments have been made for a station or 
siding at Ballybofey on the Stranorlar 
and Glenties Railway ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am in- 
quiring into this matter. I believe con- 
tracts have been invited. 
FEVER IN THE DUNFANAGHY UNION, 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that fever has broken out in the town- 
lands of Glassan and Drimnacarry in 
Dunfanaghy Union; and whether any 
steps have been taken to disinfect houses 
from which fever patients have beeu re- 
moved to hospital ? 

Mr.J. MORLEY : The Local Govern- 
ment Board state that cases of fever have 
occurred in the district alluded to, but 
that most of the cases are now conva- 
lescent or nearly so. Their Medical 
Inspector, Dr. Clibborn, is now on his 
way to the district and will see that every 
precaution is taken to prevent the spread 
of the fever, which is believed to be of a 
very mild type. 
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PRISON WARDERS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether it isa 
fact that the great reduction in the num- 
ber of criminals in our convict prisons has 
made the promotion of warders very slow ; 
whether, in consequence, he will consider 
the propriety of placing their pay and 
promotion on the same footing as that of 
the Metropolitan Police, and whether he 
can state what extra charge will be 
thrown upon the Estimates by such a 
change ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is true that the 
promotion of warders in the convict 
prisons has been retarded by the reduc- 
tion in the number of criminals. But the 
whole subject of the pay and promotion 
of convict prison warders was considered 
as lately as July, 1891, by Lord de Ram- 
say’s Committee, and on the report of 
that committee the Home Secretary, in 
conjunction with the Treasury, adopted 
what they considered fair and sufficient 
alleviations of the disadvantages arising 
therefrom. The duties, terms of engage- 
ment, and conditions of service of the 
police are so different from those of 


warders that there is no ground for 
assimilating their pay and promotion. 


What the cost of doing so would be it is 
impossible to say. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is a fact that the 
warders of Borstal Prison, when on day 
duty, are allowed a half-holiday every 
alternate Saturday ; and, if so, why the 
warders on night duty have no corre- 
sponding advantage ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The same class of 
warders perform day and night duty, and 
each officer before commencing his turn 
of a fortnight’s night duty has half a 
day off, and another half-day after its 
termination. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Will the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury supplement his answer yesterday as 
to the course of business next week, 
especially on Thursday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): My right hon. 


{COMMONS} 








Rule. 


Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has already informed 
the House that on Thursday he will 
move for leave to bring in the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill. 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : Is 
it proposed to bring in the Scotch 
Suspensory Bill on Thursday also ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : May I ask the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs if there is any truth in 
the report which appears in the papers 
this morning that the United States has 
decided to annex the Sandwich Islands ? 


Sir E. GREY: I think I must ask 
the hon. Member to give notice of that 
question. 


MOTION. 
THE TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg to 


move the Resolution standing in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the proceedings on the Mot on for 
leave to bring in the Government of Ireland 
sill, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order ‘ Sittings of the House."—(Mr. WE. 
Gladstone.) 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
With reference to this matter I have to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
looking to the short time which has 
elapsed since the opening of Parliament, 
and seeing that this is already the third 
occasion upon which it has been pro- 
posed to continue contentious business 
beyond midnight, it is the intention of 
the Government to abolish the Twelve 
o'clock Rule altogether ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
no intention of proposing to abolish the 
Rule in question. I quite admit that 
upon two previous occasions this Session 
it has been found expedient to suspend 
the Rule, but the Motions then proposed 
have grown out of the special circum- 
stances of each case, and did not, in any 
degree, imply permanent alteration of the 
Rule. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Government of 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED 


DEBATE. | 


MOTION 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th February], 

“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the provision for the Government of 
Ireland."—(Wr. W. £. Gladstone.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think that those Members 
of this House who had the privilege 


of being present seven years ago, 
when my right hon. Friend first 
introduced the subject of Home Rule 
to the House of Commons, will 
recognise that between now and then 
a great change has come over the 


sympathies of the House and the cir- 
cumstances of the Bill. At that time I 
think the universal impression was one 
of wonderment and surprise that any 
English statesman, and, above all, the 
Prime Minister, should adopt and propose 
such a policy. At that time every Member 
of the then Front Bench was believed to 
have pledged himself, by very recent 
utterances, against even the consideration 
of such a policy, and a vast majority of 
that House were undoubtedly in the 
same position, Under these circumstances 
it was only natural that those of us who 
opposed that Bill, and especially those of 
us who found ourselves compelled by this 
new policy to separate ourselves from 
old friends and old associations, I say it 
was only natural we should take the 
course of confronting the promoters of 
that Bill with their vain utterances, and 
that we should seek to show, out of their 
own mouths, the folly and unwisdom of 
the course they were pursuing. But, Sir, 
now that is all ancient history. The 
Members of the Government—the then 
promoters of the Bill—have made their 
answer, such as it is, to the charges of 
inconsistency which we brought against 
them, and I suppose, Sir, it must be 
left to posterity to judge between us. 
But, Sir, in any case, I say for myself, 
that I do not think it worth while to 
pursue any longer what I may call 
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Treland. 


the recriminatory form of argument. We 
are face to face with the great fact— 
whatever may have been the motive 
which induced this sudden surrender, 
at all events the fact is now that 
the great majority of the Liberal 
Party are pleged to the principle 
of Home Rule, and have been strenu- 
ously endeavouring during the last 
seven years to make it a cardinal feature 
of Liberal policy. Under these cireum- 
stances I am not now going to question 
either their motives or their consistency. 
Iam going to endeavour to meet them 
on their own ground, and I am going to 
invite them and to invite the House to 
consider how far this Bill, which was 
introduced by the Prime Minister on 
Monday night, fulfils the declared inten- 
tions and objects of its own promoters, 
Now, what is the ground-work of this 
proposal of Home Rule ? We have it in 
the language of the Prime Minister. He 
laid it down at the very outset, and it 
has been universally accepted by his own 
followers. It is that the time has come 
when it is the duty of this country to 
grant to Ireland the widest possible 
extension of Local Government consistent 
with the unity of the Empire, the supre- 
macy of Parliament, and the protection of 
minorities. Now, Sir, for myself that is 
a formula which, treated as an abstract 
proposition and a declaration of policy, 
I have never been able to resist. There 
may be some who are so fundamentally 
hostile to the whole question of Home 
Rule that they may be indisposed to 
accept even that assertion of principle. 
But, at all events, for myself I am_pre- 
pared to determine my course and to try 
this Bill by the question, whether or not 
in giving this great extension of Local 
Government to Ireland it does maintain 
and fulfil the three conditions which were 
laid down as indispensable by the Prime 
Minister, and which have been unani- 
mously accepted by all his followers. I 
would point out to hon. Members that if 
the Bill fails te meet this test which I 
am about to apply to it, then a vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill 
would not be a vote against Home Rule 
in the abstract, but it would be an ex- 
pression of opinion by the House that 
this particular Bill did not fulfil the 
conditions which have always been 
attached to it. I hope the House will 
bear with me while I make a careful ex- 
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amination of it. Indoing so I am going to 
avoid absolutely anything in the nature 
of polemics, and I shall try to avoid, as 
much as I can, even a controversial 
method of treating this great question. 
The first point we have to consider is 
whether the Bill preserves Imperial 
unity. My right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister, in introducing the Bill the other 
day, said that it was his hope and belief, 
and that of his Colleagues, that it not 
only maintained Imperial unity, but that 
it strengthened it. Well, now, what do 
we mean by Imperial unity? This is 
one of those phrases which is of necessity 
somewhat vague, and it is absolutely 
necessary, if we are to proceed with any 
advantage, that we should arrive at a 
common definition. I suppose we should 
all be agreed, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, in saying that this kind of unity 
prevails at the present moment in the 
United Kingdom. Does it prevail in the 
relatious between the United Kingdom 
and our great Dependencies like India, 
and, above all, does it prevail in our 
relations with the self-governingColonies? 
I should be disposed to answer all these 
questions in the affirmative ; but I only 
put them in order to show to the House 
that there are various degrees of Imperial 
unity, and that we must settle, when we 
are talking of Ireland, which degree it 
is which we intend to preserve in the 
case of that country. Now, let us get 
to the bottom of the whole question. 
What is the test of Imperial unity ? 
What is the importance of union? It 
is that the Central Authority shall have, 
for all purposes of offence and defence, 
full control of all the forees and of ali the 
resources of the country in which that 


unity applies. Now, Sir, in the 
Unite! Kingdom, of course, — that 
state of things already exists. If the 


Imper al Parliament chooses to go to 
war, the Imperiai Parliament can spend 
the last penny of the United Kingdom ; 
it can call out the last man that is fit 
for military service. In the case of our 
great Dependencies the unity is somewhat 
more restricted. We could not call 
upon India except in a case in which 
Indian interests were distinctively 
affected ; and in the ease of a war in 


this country, if we were defending our- 
selves against attack, I do not think it 
would be possible for us to rely upon 
the monetary resources, and possibly not 
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upon the military forees, of our Indian 
Empire. In the case of the Colonies we 
have absolutely no power to rely upon 
either the one or the other. We might 
be engaged in a war to-morrow; we 
might be struggling for our very exist- 
ence in a case the inciting feature of the 
commencement of which had been in 
connection with something in which 
one of our self-governing Colonies 
was itself concerned, and yet 
we should have no right, legally 
or morally, to call upon that Colony to 
supply us with one single penny or with 
one single man. Well, now, I say, in 
dealing with Ireland—I hope I have 
made the distinctions clear—I think it is 
evident that the Imperial unity which we 
want to preserve is the Imperial unity 
which already exists. It is not sucha 
unity as exists in the case of our Depen- 
dencies, or such a unity as exists in the 
case of the Colonies. This is a most im- 
portant point. It is most important 
that we should have clear ideas upon 
this question, and let me, therefore, 
enforce it by another argument. My 
hon. and right hon. Friends here declare 
emphatically that they are not in favour 
of separation. They resent any im- 
putation made by us upon them to the 
effect that their policy is a separatist 
policy. Why are they against separa- 
tion? Why, if 83 Members were to 
ask for separation, or even 103, would 
they not absolutely refuse it 7—we know 
they would. As far as the domestic 
affairs of Ireland are concerned, it does 
not much matter whether that country is 


separate or independent, or whether 
it is bound in any kind of con- 
nection with this country,  pro- 
vided the Imperial Parliament once 


and for all surrenders its present control. 
The reason why my hon, Friends, why 
we all, are opposed to separation is 
because of the geographical situation of 
Ireland, and because Ireland, within a 
few hours of our shores, cannot become 
independent without being a source of 
danger to the very existence of the 
Empire. Does anybody doubt for one 
moment that if Ireland were a thousand 
miles away from England she would not 
have been long before this a_ self- 
governing Colony? Her situation is 
controlled—it may appear to be hard to 
say so, but it is a fact—her political 
condition is controlled by her geographical 
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situation, and her interests cannot be 
allowed to outweigh the interests of the 
larger country. That being so, let us 
consider this Bill in this light, and let us 
see what is likely to be our position in 
any time of great emergency. I suppose 
we may be told that our position will 
depend a good deal upon the spirit in 
which the future Irish Parliament deals 
with affairs in which it may have a 
common interest with this country, or in 
which, at any rate, this country will have 
& paramount interest. Well, in) what 
spirit is the Irish Parliament likely to 
deal with such You, by 
your policy, are encouraging a spirit of 
frish nationality. You not 
that Ireland is a part of a great nation 
in which she has an equal interest, but 
that she is a separate and independent 
nation. Having recognised that great 
fact, you fail, with an extraordinary want 
of logic, to give it its proper conclusion. 
Having recognised that Ireland a 
nation, you proceed in your Bill, by a 


questions ¢ 


recognise, 


1s 
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series of restrictive provisions, to deprive | 


it of all the most cherished privileges of 
an independent nation. I am not going 
through all the restrictions contained in 
the Bill of 1886, which are repeated in 
this Bill; but take three of them. You 
deprive the Irish Parliament of all right 
to deal with the foreign policy of Ireland. 
You refuse to Ireland, therefore, its 
place among the nations of the world, 
What place has a nation which cannot 
send an Ambassador to any other, which 
cannot separately treat with any other 
in regard to interests of the utmost 
possible concern ? In the second place, 
you deprive this nation of the right 
which every other nation in the world 
enjoys, and which even some of our 
Colonies enjoy-—the right of dealing as it 
pleases with its own Church and with its 
own system of education. You are 
touching questions of religion and morals 
which concern most intimately the senti- 
ments of the people. My right hon. 
Friend said the other day that one of the 
greatest grievances of Ireland—I do not 
agree with him, but I quote him—is the 
inequality of the laws between the two 
countries. What greater inequality can 
you create than that Ireland should be 
debarred from dealing with its own 
Church, from setting up an Established 
Church if it desire to do it, while England 
and every other nation can do that. 


VOL. VI. [rovurrns sertes.] 
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Thirdly, you propose to take from your 
Parliament in Ireland, representing this 
independent nation, all control over its 
own trade and Customs. I cannot forget 
what Mr. Parnell said in reference to this 
matter. He declared emphatically that 
no solution of this question would be 
satisfactory or final which did not give 
to the Irish Parliament the right to deal 
with its own trade and Customs, and did 
not allow it, if it saw fit—I do not know 
whether Mr. Parnell would himself have 
approved of such a course, but he said 
nothing would be satisfactory which did 
not allow to this Parliament the power— 
if it thought fit, to protect its own 
industries against the manufactures of 
Britain. Of all these three most 
important functions of an independent 
nation you, by your Bill, are going to 
deprive Ireland. AIT ean say is you are 
sowing the seeds of future discontent. 
You the seeds of further 
demands. The time at which that dis- 
conteut will manifest itself, the time when 
those demands will be made, will be the 
time of England’s emergency. ‘That will 
be the time which will Ireland’s 
opportunity, and it is perfectly absurd to 
suppose that Irishmen wil! not take 
advantage of that opportunity. It would 
be to accuse them of want of patriotism 
from their own standpoint if they do not 
use every weapon which you place in their 
hands in order to establish the full rights 
of the nation whose independence you are 
acknowledging. The Bill is recom- 
mended to us as a final settlement. My 
right hon, Friend, I think, altered the 
phraseology a little. He said it was to 
be a permanent and continuing settlement. 
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are sowing 


be 


What guarantee have you, I ask the 
House, that this Bill, with all these 


restrictions, with al! these trammels, on 
the march of a nation, will be a final 
settlement ? You have the assurances of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I think the 
hon. Member for Kerry gave similar 
assurances in regard to the Bill of 1886. 
We were afterwards told that the Bill 
was a trumpery Bill, and that it was 
accepted pro tanto. I will not now 
throw upon the sincerity of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite the slightest doubt, but can 


they guarantee their successors ? Can 

the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 

Sexton)—if he can speak for him- 

self and for his friends —can he 

speak for the leaders who will 
3Z 
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succeed him; can he speak for the 
leaders who even now, perhaps, are 


waiting to supplant him? My object in 
this part of my argument is to show that 
your settlement being incomplete, Irish- 
men will have good ground, when- 
ever an opportunity arises, for endeavour- 
ing to make the settlement complete ; 
and by accepting this idea of nationality 
you justify their demands. Those de- 
mands will be made at a time when it 
will be difficult, or impossible, for this 
country to resist them; and when they 
have been granted, tell me then where will 
be your Imperial unity 7 I suppose I may 
be told, following the line of argument 
which has been adopted from the Front 
Bench by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
and by the Secretary of State for War, that 


all this is seeking for hypothetical and | 
that these are | 
probably 


problematical difficulties ; 
predictions which may, and 
never will be, xecomplished. You may 
choose, if you please, to disregard them. 
All I can say is that, considering the in- 
terests which we have at stake, con- 
sidering what it is which is at issue—the 
very existence of this country as a great 
nation—I think that you treat these ob- 
jections too carelessly. However, put 
aside all predictions, Put the 
possibility—in my opinion, the certainty 
—that, before very long, further demands 
will be made upon you, that every con- 
cession will be extorted from you ; but 
take the Bill, as it stands, and ask your- 
selves what would be the position of the 
United Kingdom, above all, of Great 
Britain, if we were once more, after that 
Bill passed, engaged in a struggle for 
existence It is 40 years since the last 
great war, and I suppose the majority of 
Members in this House hardly recollect 
anything about it. That war was not a 
struggle for existence. When the battle 
at Waterloo was fought, my right hon. 
Friend was seven years old. We have 
been so long without any danger such as 
that which disappeared with the victory 
of Waterloo, that, perhaps, we have 
begun tothink that this immunity isalways 
likely to continue. But when we look 
to the present state of things on the 
Continent, when we know the causes 
for quarrels which at any moment may 
arise, when we see the ashes ready to 
burst into flame, when we know that 


aside 


more than 12,000,000 of men are now 
bearing arms, or are liable to be called 
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upon to bear arms, can we believe, is it 
sensible to believe, that the millennium 
has come, and that we may never again be 
‘alled upon to fight for our very existence? 
I do not much like putting hypotheses, 
which to me are terrible, but suppose we 
were at war with a great Power—with 
the United States of Ameriea—which 
Heaven forfend, for sueh a_- strife 
would a fratricidal strife—or with 
Franee, which would be almost as bad ; 
or, if you like, with Russia, what 
would be our position ? We are told 
we ought to rely upon the union of 
hearts, upon the good feeling whieh will 
be created by this Bill in Ireland and 
among Irishmen. I de not dispute it ; 
I assume it for the sake of argument. 
But if gratitude is to be found in Ireland, 
to whom is that gratitude to be shown 7 
Ireland owe gratitude to Great 
Britain this but 


he 


will 


for vreat concession, 


| does she not owe some gratitude to the 





America 7 Does she 
some portions of her 
gratitude to France ? 
war 
the 

in 
we 


United of 
not, in regard to 
past history, owe 
It is certain that, in the ease of 
like that, the public opinion of 

majority in Treland not be 
favour of the Power which 
were engaged in deadly struggle 7 If it 
be not certain that it would be so, at 
least it is probable. The 80 Irish Mem- 
bers would come to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment against the war, and they would 
make themselves heard—probably — at 
some length ; they would embarrass and 
hamper the conduct of the war by the 
British Government, but they would be 
outvoted. When they were outvoted, 
you would have to make heavy demands 
in order to defray the cost of such a war. 
You would have, wnder this Bill, full 
control of the Customs, but you could 
not rely upon the Customs. You would 
have to rely upon the Excise, upon the 
Income Tax, and upon internal taxation. 
Suppose you have got your taxation from 
the Imperial Parliament, all the collee- 
tion of the taxes is in the hands of the 
Irish Parliament. What if they resist ? 
I am not speaking at this moment of 
active resistance, but suppose that the 
sentiment of the country is against you, 
all the organisation of the country, the 
Executive of the country, the police of 
the country, the judiciary of the country, 
the civil officials of Ireland—all are 
under the control of the native and 


States 


a 


would 
with 
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popular assembly, all are moved by the 
same sentiment, and it seems to me you 
would ineur the risk of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. We were told by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy that in these 
-“ases We must trust to the sweet reason- 
ableness of Irishmen. I do not know 


{17 Ferrvary 1893} 


that they would be unreasonable if they | 


opposed us in such a case. 
been taught 
apart from the interests of the United 
Kingdom. ‘Their interests and 
sentiments might opposed 
policy which you were pursuing, and if 
so, I am not here to say that they would 


to 


he to 


They have | 
consider their interests | 


their | 
the | 


not be justified in using all the oppor- | 
tunities which you have placed at their | 


disposal in order to thwart that policy. 
Ido not know that it is worth while to 


a} 


refer to that which is a mere historical 
reminiscence, but IT may remind the | 
House that in the time of Grattan’s 
Parliament Wolfe Tone published 

letter to that Parliament urging and 
demanding that they should refuse assist- 
ance to this country in the ease of war | 
with Spain, precisely on reasons and 


arguments such as those which I have | 


supposed might be laid before the future 
Irish Parliament. The Irish Parliament 
of that day did not follow Wolfe Tone’s 

for the best of all possible 
reasons, that it represented a party which 
was totally opposed to Wolfe Tone. 
The Parliament of that day was a 
Protestant Parliament, a Parliament of 
the minority, a Parliament of the land- 


andy ice, 


owners; butifit had beena National Parlia- | 
ment, such as that which we are going to | 


set up, my opinion is that its answer to 
Wolfe Tone would have 
thing very different. I 
this matter as though 


been 


the 


SOlIC= | 
am discussing | 


opposition 


would assume what I will call a guasi- | 


constitutional aspect ; but one must not | 


dismiss altogether the possibility that it 
might go much further than that. You 
are going to keep in your hands the 
military forces. Ido not kuow whether 
there is any provision in the Bill to 
prevent the formation of a Volunteer 
foree : but when the whole administra- 
tion is in the hands of the native Parlia- 
ment it will be very difficult for you to 
prevent the arming of the people, and it 
will be very difficult for you to prevent 
in time of great national excitement the 
drilling of the people—that is, of a 
peopie who are peculiarly apt in military 
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affairs. Again I ask the House not to 
treat these as distant probabilities, and, 
therefore, to dismiss them. I like to 
think with you that they are distant 
probabilities, that it is highly improbable 
that we shall ever be at war, and that, 
if we are at war, it is highly probable 
that hon. Members opposite, who have 
said se many harsh things in the past, 
will change their minds, and give us 
their heartiest, their warmest, and their 
support. I like to 
believe all that, but you cannot deny 
that there is some risk, even if it is infini- 
tesimal, Then, consider what is at stake, 
and do not act asa nation, or as the re- 


most generous 


presentatives of a nation, in a manner in 
which no private individual would act in 
Why, Sir, there is not a 
man in this House, I suppose, who has 
any pecuniary interest in the house in 
which he lives who does insure it 
against fire; and yet fire in a dwelling- 


his own case, 


not 


house is an infinitesimal risk, as we know 
perfectly well by statistics. At the 
sume time, as prudent men, we provide 
against this infinitesimal risk, beeause if 
by any chance the accident did happen 
it might involve us in personal loss of 
the heaviest kind. But what is at stake, 
I ask the House once more to consider, 
in this question of Imperial unity for 
Great Britain? It is not merely a 
of tortune in which we are concerned, it 


loss 


is a loss of honour, and it may be the loss 
of national existenee, Well, Sir, I 
think to tell us under those circumstances 
that we must have trust in circumstances 
about which we have any cer- 
tainity is to treat in a very lappy-go- 
lucky way the breaking up of an ancient 
Constitution, Upon this part of my 
argument let me summarise what I have 
had to say to the House. I say, in the 
first place, that Imperial unity ‘is chiefly 
valuable in the case of 


cannot 


Ireland so far as 
it protects us in time of war and in time 
of great emergency. By the new Con- 
stitution, I say, in the second place, we 
are recognising the separate nationality 
of Ireland, and at the same time, we fail 
to satisfy it. In the third place, we are 
making it certain that sooner or later 
Ireland will ask for more, and we are 


}also making it certain that if she does 
| ask for more at some time of great diffi- 


culty for this country, she will get what 
she asks for, or she will seriously cripple 
us, perhaps, in a struggle for our very 
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existence. I ask, under these cireum- 
stances, what would become of the Im- 
perial unity which my right hon. Friend 
himself desires to maintain and even to 
strengthen ? Now, the second point is the 
question of the supremacy of Parliament. 
There is no doubt as to the importance 
of this point. The greatest emphasis 
has been laid upon it by all the prin- 


cipal promoters of this Bill. There 
is no doubt about the intentions 
of the Government. I could, if 
it were necessary, quote from the 


speeches and writings of every principal 
Member of the Government on the Front 
Bench to shew that in their intention, at 
all events, the of the Im- 
perial Parliament is to be manifest, is to 
be continuous, and is to be operative in 
the highest degree. That will not be 
We want a definition, and I 
cannot find a better definition than the 
one I quoted from my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary at an earlier period 
of the Session. When I quoted it he re- 
cognised it and cheered it, and I have no 
reason to suppose that he has gone from 
itinany way. Neither will his Colleagues 
dispute it, because, as I have already 


supremacy 


denied. 


said, I ean bring evidence to show that, 
although not in the words yet 
practically to the same effect, every one 
of them bas declared in favour of the 
maintenance of the absolute supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. What my 
right hon. Friend said was this— 


same 


“That the unquestioned and unquestionable 
Sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament must 
be maintained intact and unimpaired over all 
persons and in all matters, local or Imperial.” 
Now, the first point I want to make to 
the House is this—and I put it particu- 
larly to my right hon, Friends, because I 
think this must have escaped their atten- 
tion—there are two branches of Im- 
perial supremacy to which the definition 
of my right hon. Friend equally refers— 
the supremacy over persons and the 
supremacy over matters, As regards the 
supremacy over persons there is not a 
shadow of a shade of it in this Bill. 
You have absolutely and entirely given 
up all pretence of the maintenance of 
any Sovereignty by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over persons. [ Cries of “No! a 
I state my case, and I think I shall 
You are going to 


prove it as I go on. 
You 


establish a separate Parliament. 


are going to give a separate Executive, 
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responsible to that Parliament and not to 
this. I say in these circumstances you 
have no longer any control over that 
Executive or over the officers whom that 
Executive may appoint. Now, just let 
us see. Let us test it by one or two 
sases. I might give 50 illustrations, but 
I will take only two or three frem past 
ex perience; not because | attach special im- 
pertance to these particular cases, but only 
to illustrate the position in which we 
shall find ourselves. Take the case of 
the Plan of Campaign. Upon the ques- 
tion of the Plan of Campaign there was 
a distinct divergence of opinion between 
the Members for Great Britain and the 
Members for Ireland. There was some 
division, I] think, among Members from 
Ireland. Let that Generally 
speaking, one may say the Members for 
Ireland sympathised with the Plan of 
and, generally speaking, the 
Members for Great Britain denounced it 
as equivalent to robbery, Now, 
as the Imperial Parliament had any con- 
trol ever the matter, they did their best 
to prevent the Plan of Campaign from 
succeeding. Now, suppose the Plan of 
Campaign started in’ Ireland after this 
Bill. ‘The Imperial Parliament, I will 
assume, is still opposed to the policy of 


pass. 


Campaign ; 


so far 


the Plan of Campaign. It would still 
stop it if it could. What can it do? 
The Executive in Ireland will have the 


power under this Bill to refuse the use 
of the police foree to the persons who 
may be engaged in carrying out evictions, 
They will be able te withdraw all police 
protection from the landlord of an estate 
which is the subject of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, from the bailiffs, from the care- 
takers, and from the tenants who take 
the farms from whieh others have been 
evicted. Under those circumstances, the 
lives of the landlord, the farmer, the 
tenants, and the bailiffs will not be worth 
a moment’s purchase, and the Plan of 
Campaign must succeed in spite of any- 
thing the Imperial Parliament can do. 
Take another ease. In Ireland Boards 
of Guardians sometimes take very strange 
notions of their duties. It was proved, 
I think, before a Committee of this House 
that in one case a Board of Guardians 
had administered relief for political pur- 
poses, that they had given 20s. a week 
outdoor relief to persons in possession of 
bullocks, hay, and other forms of property, 
and that they had done this in order to 
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encourage and support and compensate 


evicted tenants. What happened? The 
Local Government Board dissolved this 
Board and appointed paid guardians to 
varry on the work. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
What was the case ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It 
not matter in the least, because I 
merely putting it to the House as an illus- 

There was a great number of 
I believe this particular cause Was 
the case of New Ross, but I am not 
certain, I have not provided myself 
with the particulars. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That Board was 
not dissolved on that ground. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member makes an unnecessary interrup- 
tion. Io am putting a case which I 
believe did happen, but which, at any 
rate, the House will see might happen, 
I say what remedy would you have upon 


does 


tration, 


cases, 


{17 Fesrvary 1893} 





these matters of economic propriety on | 


which we English and Seotech 
have very strong notions indeed? We 
shoukl think that proceedings of that 
kind by a representative Board were 


Members 


corrupt and altogether indefensible, and 


if the Imperial Parliament had the power 
there doubt whatever if would 


Is 


ho 


dissolve any Board that carried out a | 


But how can you do 
What control have 
I will 


policy of that kind. 
it under this Bill? 
you under this Bill over persons 7 


| 
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going to deal with it in this Bill? You 
cannot touch the Boards of Guardians, 
and, even if you were to make it illegal 
by law—which, I think, you would have 
some difficulty in doing—I do not see 
how yon can get the law administered. 
I say, then, that for this one branch of 
supremacy and Sovereignty over persons 
there is absolutely no provision at all, 
and when this Bill is passed the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament will no 
longer extend to persons, even if it does 
extend to matters. As regards matters, 
I am perfectly ready to make the admis- 
sion that there very plausible 
attempt to secure ‘the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament over matters—that 
is to say, over legislation ; but I venture 
to think that, though it is plausible, it 
will turn out to be illusory. In the first 
place, we are told that the principle of 
supremacy is to be reverentially noted in 
the Preamble of the Bill. Well, Sir, I 
thought that was most curious ex- 
It of what 
sometimes said that a is reveren- 
tially committed to the earth, and I am 
afraid the dead principle of supremacy is 
going to be reverentially enshrined in 
Bill. But when it 


Treland. 


Is 


a 


a 


pression. reminded me is 


cf orpse 


the Preamble of this 


| is there, what practical effect is it going 


| 


| in 


ouly take one more case to show how it | 
will affect almost every domain of adminis- | 


hon. 
an 


the 
not 


tration. I may be told by 
Member for Louth that this 
accurate statement, but, again, I say if 


is 


this did not happen, it might have 
happened. I have been told that in some 


places Boards of Guardians have made 
particular payments to sisters of mercy 
who had attented in connection with the 
work of the dispensaries. Now, it is 
perfectly evident to the House that, if it 
were desired to do so, it would be perfectly 
possible under a system of this kind 
practically to endow Roman Catholic 
convents. There is nothing to prevent 
Boards of Guardians from making, if they 
please, such grants to ladies occupied in 
this work as would in effect provide for a 
very considerable endowment. Well, that 
is in distinct contradiction of the restrie- 
tive clause in the Bill which pretends to 
prevent ecclesiastical establishments. All 
I want to ask the House is, how are you 





to have? I have had the opinion of a 
high legal authority that the Courts 
would pay no attention to the Preamble 
such a matter, and the use of the 
Preamble for this purpose is merely to 
employ the Preamble to express a pious 
opinion. But we do not want a pious 
opinion, We can get that from hon. 
Members opposite. ‘The hon. Member for 
Kerry told us that our supremacy was an 
incontrovertible fact, and the hon, Mem- 
ber for Waterford said that our supre- 
macy was an inalienable heritage. Yes, 
they will give you any number of state- 
ments of that kind. You may have all 
the advantages of the incontrovertible 
fact and the heritage, but 
when you come to employ your heritage, 
you will find the difficulty begins ; and 


inalienable 


as to that both hon. Gentlemen have 
been perfectly clear. They say, “ Here 
is this weapon of which we cannot 
deprive you, but if you use it 
you will use it at your peril.” 


We have got the veto. I am not saying 
anything about the veto of the Irish 
Cabinet, because clearly that would be 
no use to us in a conflict between the 
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Irish Cabinet and the British Cabinet. 
But we have the veto of the British 
Crown. Have hon. Gentlemen con- 
sidered what the effect would be of the 
use of this veto by the Crown. I will 
take a case. Suppose the Irish Parlia- 
ment—this, at all events, will be ad- 
mitted to be a highly probable supposi- 
tion—to deal with a Bill such as that 
introduced two Sessions ago by Mr. 
O'Kelly for providing for the evicted 
tenants. Suppose such a Bill to be 
passed in the Irish Parliament. It was, 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
Imperial Parliament, a most iniquitous 
and unjust Bill—If am _ not saying 
whether it really was that, I am only 
saying that, in the opinion of the majority 
of this House, it was. . Consequently, 
that is precisely the sort of Bill which, 
if a majority against it continues in the 
Imperial Parliament, will be undoubtedly 
vetoed by the Imperial Parliament. 
Now, then, what would be the state of 
the case = =The Irish Ministry having 
brought in aud passed that Bill with the 
assent of the vast majority of the Irish 
Parliament and the full assent of the 
majority of the Irish people, it is vetoed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. The Irish 
Ministry resign, and no other Ministry 
can take their place and hold it for a 
single day. What is to become of the 
administration of the Government in 
Ireland ? You will have to use your 
veto, but, unless you are immediately 
prepared to follow that up by withdraw- 
ing this Constitution and taking upon 
yourselves the whole government of 
Ireland, all you will have done by your 
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veto is to bring about a deadlock. [| 


say that under these circumstances the 
weapon breaks in your hand the very 
first time you attempt to use it. But 
there is another power, as I understand, 
also reserved to us. We may proceed 
by way of concurrent legislation. The 
Imperial Parliament does not give up its 
right to legislate for Ireland, and it may 
exercise that right in two ways—it may 
move to apply to Ireland any English or 
Scotch Bill which is under discussion 
here, and, in the second place, I presume 
it may also introduce special legislation 
for Ireland and proceed with it in the 
Imperial Parliament. Very well. But 
suppose that done. Suppose you carry 
your legislation, and that the Irish 


Parliament is, as, of course, it must be in 
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such # case, absolutely hostile to it, and 
the Irish Parliament has all the powers 
of administration in its hands, do you 
think it is possible—is it sensible to ask 
—do you think that the legislation of 
one Parliament should be carried out by 
the administration of another Parliament 
which is hostile to it? It seems to me 
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impossible to exaggerate the conse- 
quences of this state of things. Do not 


suppose that the result will be that we 
shall not exercise this veto, useless as 
it is for all practical purposes. Do not 
suppose that we shall not exercise the 


right of concurrent legislation. It is 
impossible to ask such a thing. The 


hon. Member for Waterford spoke of the 
statement of the Leader of the Opposi- 
threat. No, 


tion as constituting a 

it is not a threat; it is a state- 
ment of fact which results from the 
consideration of the circumstances. 
The hen. Member for Waterford 


wants the House to give him a guarantee 
at this stage that they will never use 


their supremacy in Irish matters. The 
House cannot give any guarantee. The 


Government cannot give it, because if 
they did they would be absolutely false 
to their pledges. They have said they 


| will maintain the supremacy of the Em- 





pire, and they cannot give a guarantee 
that they will not use it. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry appeared to be 
a little more moderate, but I imagine that 
he meant the same thing. He wants, not 
a guarantee, but an honourable under- 
standing that the veto and the right of 
concurrent legislation shall not be used 
in a capricious and vexatious manner. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I did 
not say that. What I said was that an 
understanding was given by the mere 
passing of the Act. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
the hon. Member may have the under- 
standing. I, for one, am perfectly willing 
to give it to him. We will not interpose 
in a capricious or vexatious way. But 
the hon. Member certain that our 
definitions of what is capricious and 
vexatious will agree ? What are likely 
to be the points of difference between 
the Imperial Parliament and the Irish 
Parliament ? They will have to do, in 
the first place, with questions of finance, 
and the finance of this Biil, when it 
comes to be examined, will be found to 
be extremely complicated. It is per- 


Is 
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fectly well known that the ideas of Iri-h- 
men as to their national obligations, or 
as to their quota or contribution differ 
very materially from the ideas of English- 
men or Scotchmen. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Not 
of Scotchmen. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Not of 


Scotehmen ? IT am sure I do not know 
whether the hon. Member considers 
himself eutitled to speak as the hon. 
Member for Scotland, or whether he 
speaks only for his own constituents. If 
so, that is a more liberal Scotch con- 
stituency than any I have ever heard of, 
because, according to the hon. Gentle- 
man, his constituency, at any rate, will 
be willing to accept the Irish idea of 
their fair contribution, which will 
undoubtedly impose increased taxation 
upon Scotchmen and Englishmen to the 
extent of several millions a year. I 
repeat that there are likely to ari-e ques- 


tions of difference on this point. Then 
there is the question of religion, How 
is it possible that with « Protestant 


pation on the one side and a Catholic 
nation on the other you shall not have 
from time to time differences of opinion 
as to legislation affecting religious ques- 
tions 7 You have differences of opinion 
upon agrariay questions, and differences 
of opinion are likely to disclose them- 
selves in regard to the administration of 
the Criminal Law. These are precisely 
the matters upon which people feel very 
strongly on both sides of the Channel, 
and they ave questions upon which the 
majority in this House might very well 
think it to be its duty to interfere ; but I 
think its interference would be considered 
capricious and vexatious by hon, Mem- 
bers opposite. I say it is inevitable 
under this Constitution, whether you 
like it or not, that there will be inter- 
ference, whatever the consequences of 
that interference may subsequently be. 
We know what the consequences will be. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry said 
that in that case the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster would 
stand them in good stead. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I said was 
that the presence of the Irish Members 
would reader capricious and vexatious 
interference less likely. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I 
think it would rather increase the diffi- 
culty. Ido not want te retort upon the 
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hon. Member the charge brought against 
the Leader of the Opposition, and to say 
that he used threats. I accept his state- 
ment as the mere statement of what is 
certain to follow, and the House per- 
fectly understands me. There is no 
necessity for an explanation. We know 
what it means when 80 Irish Members 
think it their duty to take an active part 
in our proceedings. All I would ask the 
House to consider is how far, under these 
circumstances, the promise in the Queen’s 
Speech will be fulfilled. This is a Bill 
to give relief to Parliament. On the first 
occasion of the assertion of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament over Irish 
affairs you may bid good-bye to the relief 
of Parliament. I may say a few words 
upon this very important question of the 
retention of the Irish Members ; and first 
I point to the curious way in which my 
right hon. Friend introduced the subject. 
He explained to us that there were two 
alternatives—retention on the one hand, 
and non-retention on the other ; and then 
he proceeded to set before us a balance, 
not of advantages, but of disadvantages, 
It was very difficult to tell for certain 
which way his own mind inclined, but I 
came to the conclusion that finally he 
had determined to adopt the course which, 
in accordance with his own argument, 
presents the greatest number of disad- 
vantages. In 1886 I ventured to say 
that this question of the retention of the 
Irish Members was the key to the situa- 
tion. I argued strongly for their reten- 
tion; and, Sir, I am prepared to argue 
strongly for it still, and for this reason— 
that if vou get rid of the Irish Members 
from Westminster you must bid good- 
bye absolutely to any proposal to main- 
tain the supremacy of Parliament or the 
unity of the Empire. You cannot do it. 
You cannot set up a Government here 
which is to tax Ireland, which is to con- 
duct its foreign policy, which is to con- 
duct and control its trade, and in which 
Ireland is to have no voice whatever. I 
say, therefore, that the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster is an 
essential condition of the maintenance of 
our existing Parliamentary supremacy, 
and also of the unity of the Empire. But 
I also said then, and I say now, that if 
you accept the retention of the Irish 
Members, there are only two practical and 
logical waysof carrying it out. I challenge 
anyone to find a third. I beg the House 
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to understand that I am going to state 
what these two alternatives are. Do not let 
me be charged with any idea that I am 
arguing in favour of either. They may 
be both bad or both good. At least they 
are the only two, and it is between them 
that the House will ultimately have to 
make its choice if it is determined to re- 
tain the Irish Members at Westminster 
at the time there is to be a Legislative 
Authority in Dublin. The first of the 
alternatives is that the Irish Government 
and the Irish Legislative Body should be 
a wholly subordinate body—something 
like an enlarged edition of the Lendon 
County Council. In that case it is per- 
fectly clear that there is no attack upon 
the supremacy of Parliament or upon the 
unity of the Empire. At the same time, 
a body of that kind may be able to carry 
out local reforms in accordance with 
local sentiments, and do a great deal of 
useful work. That is one alternative. 
The other is that at the same time that 
you give a Parliament to Ireland you 
should give a Parliament to England, a 
Parliament to Seotland, and a Parliament 
to Wales, and that you should set up 
over these four Parliaments a fifth for the 
United Kingdom. That is a large order. 
But I am not saying that it may not be 
the way out of the difficulty. Only in 
that: case let my hon. Friends have the 
courage of their opinions—let them vote 
for that, and, above all, do not let them 
vote for this. But the course which is 
taken by the Government is open to 
every objection. It is neither one nor 
the other of the two alternatives which I 
have explained to the House as being at 
least logical and feasible. The course 
proposed by my right hon. Friends is an 
absolutely impossible one. Just consider 
what the two main objections are. I 
briefly touch upon them. In the first 
place, what is to be the position of the 
Irish delegation ? They will be neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 
They are to come here for Irish 
affairs, and not for British affairs. 
Everybody who knows anything of the 
business of this House knows perfectly 
well that it is absolutely impossible for 
us to say with certainty even for a 
single week that the House should be 
engaged entirely on Irish affairs, or en- 
tirely on Imperial affairs. Hon, 


Members from Ireland would be kept 
dangling about the Lobby—here to-day | 
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and gone to-morrow, never knowing 
When they might be called in to take 
their part—and if they are absent for a 
minute something may come on which it 
is of the utmost importance to them to 
have a voice in. <A condition of things 
like that is so anomalous that I am_per- 
fectly convinced in praetice it would be 
found intolerable. ‘There is no Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the world which has 
any practice similar to that. I would not 
throw any doubt on the sincerity of the 
promoters of the Bill ; but sometimes it 
almost appears to me as if they had in- 
troduced this clause as what in theatrical 
language would be called « “practicable 
clause ’’—that is, a clause which is to be 
withdrawn at the slightest pressure. 
But there is a much greater objection, 
and it was stated admirably by my noble 
Friend the Member for South Padding- 
ton last night. He said that by this 
provision you will create two majorities 
in the British Parliament. Nobody has 
attempted to get over that difficulty. 
Are you going to have such a state of 
things that you may have a_ British 
Ministry with an absolutely precarious 
life and with no possibility of supplant- 
ing it by a firm and stable administration ? 
Take the case as it stands to-day. Sup- 
pose this Bill had been passed, Why, at 
| this moment, when my right hon. Friend 
got up from the Treasury Bench in order 
to move a * One Man One Vote” measure, 
or the Suspensory Bills for Scotland and. 
for Wales, he would be in a minority of 
40. He might, it is true, call in to- 
morrow the Irish delegation, and he 
would be in a majority of 40. 
But. here is a curious position. This 
British Ministry would be absolutely 
powerless in all British affairs. No 
other Ministry would be possible. If, 
when they were in a minority on some 
British Motion, another Ministry were 
allowed to come in, that Ministry, in 
turn, although in a majority in Great 
Britain, would hold its life absolutely at 
the merey of Irish gentlemen. What 
would be the consequence ¢ The Prime 
Minister is fully alive to it. He pointed 
it out in dignified and impressive lan- 
guage on the introduction of the Bill. 
| He said then that to introduce Irishmen 
to deal with all British affairs while they 

were at the same time dealing separately 
| with their own affairs would be to create 
a temptation to intrigue which in the 
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long run could not be resisted. My right 
hon. Friend seemed to think that by this 
proposal he got rid of the difficulty. 
But, of course, as long as they can vote 
upon Imperial matters, and especiaily 
npon a Vote of Confidence, they have 
all British policy absolutely at their dis- 
posal. Under these circumstances, the 
difficulties which my right hon. Friend 


foresaw would be intensified. What 
would you have? You would have 
Irish Members who were able under 
the Constitution to keep a_ British 


Ministry in Office, and then were unable 
under the Constitution to support a single 
one of the measures on which the British 
Ministry had set its heart. You have 
only got to state the question to see how 
absurd and Our 
Parliamentary system would only work 
then at the price of continuous corruption. 
You would have to pay the Irish, not in 
money, but in kind. The Government 
in such a minority as I have suggested 
would, at all events, be continuously 
under the temptation to give to the Irish 
Members something which they wanted 
for Lreland 
port, their presence, or their absence, as 
might be desired, upon English affairs. 
Under these circumstances, it is perfeetly 
clear that the Irish Parliament, through 
its English delegation, would be able to 
make its own terms, and any phantom of 
Imperial supremacy which may now 
exist in this Bill would very speedily be 
cleared out of it. [have only left myself one 
condition to which I have hitherto not 
referred. I mean the eondition which 
demands protection for minorities. Of 
course, it follows that the protection to be 
afforded is to be adequate and sufficient. 
Now, here again the argument, as far 
as I have heard it, from hon. Members 
speaking for the Government has been 
that we must trust to the good faith and 
reasonableness of the Irish Members, 
and that they will not want todo anything 
oppressive, anything which would inter- 
fere with personai freedom, and they 
will never oppress the minority. If 
there were anything in that argument it 
would carry us to this—you ought not to 
haveany restrictions at all. If you have put 
restrictions in the Bill, if you have given 
these pledges, if you have yourselves 
stated this as a condition precedent to 
your introduction of the subject at all, 
you have bound yourselves to the opinion 


how monstrous it is. 


in order to secure their Sup- | 
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that, at all events, the slightest chance 
of any oppression of the kind we dread 
ought to be made impossible. And why ? 
Is the danger so remote as some people 
imagine ¢ It is part of the case of my 
right hon. Friend that in times past the 
minority in Ireland has abused its rights 
in erder to oppress the majority. Why 
are you to suppose that an Lrish majority 
would be less likely to use its rights in the 
same way ? I notice in one of to-day’s 
papers a very interesting account of an 
interview with that veteran and patriotic 
Irishman, Sir Gavan Duffy, in which he 
points out that under this Bill the majo- 
rity in the Irish Parliament will be so 
enormously on one side, that it is almost 
certain to become a despotic majority, 
And, when 
we have regard to the special case of 
Treland, must put from us as 
absolutely impossible the suggestion that 


and to oppress the minority. 
we not 


if either a majority or a minority has 


undue power it might not abuse that 
When we consider the bitter 


power, 
controversies of race, of class, of religion, 
of Party which have desolated Ireland 
for centuries, are we to expect that even 


' the Union of Hearts will do away with 





the danger all in a moment? Are we 
certain that Ulster will have nothing to 
fear from the legislation of the rest of 
Ireland - Are that Pro- 
testants in Ireland will have nothing to 
dread from the religious legislation of 
gentlemen who may be nominated by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood 2? Are we 
certain that landowners in Ireland will re- 
ceive full justice from those whoseavowed 
policy it has been to treat them as @ 
sritish garrison, and to clear them, stock, 
lock, and barrel, out of the land? I 
think the Government are bound by their 
own statement, and the House is bound in 
honour, to defend these loyal fellow-sub- 
jects of ours against the possibility of in- 
jury. What provisiondoes the Bill make ? 
In the first place, it seeks to protect the 
Protestants by declaring unlawful the 
establishment of a Church, and also by 
some provision with respect to edneation, 
I do not want to draw the argument too 
fine, but I may be permitted to point out 
that, if there were a strong feeling in 
Ireland in favour of an established and 
endowed clergy, there is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent that being done. 
There are many ways—I could name 50 
—in which the Bill could be legally 


we certain 
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I will give one, merely as an 


Suppose that the Irish Parlia- 


evade l. 
instance. 
ment provided a considerable salary for 
What is to 
prevent the district from electing the 


the managers of schools, 


parish priest as manager in every case ? 
In that way, by a side wind,, if the 
sentiment of the people were with 
the Irish Parliament — it depends on 
that—the Irish Parliament could effect 
a great endowment of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in spite of the 
restrictive provisions of my right hon. 
Friend. Then, as regards the land and 
landowners, the Irish Parliament is not 
to deal with the land for three years. If 
that is considered a boon to the landowners 
it is a very strange one, Tam not certain 
that they will not petition this House 
that they may be executed at once. But 
what is the meaning of it? What is the 
intention of the Government in exeluding 
Irish land from the Irish Parliament for 
three vears’ Do they inten! to deal 
with it here in the course of that time ? 
Targue that they must intend to deal with 
it, because, if they do uot, the exclusion 
of the Land Question appears to me to 
be a most foolish proposal. That is 
the easiest word I can use. If they do 
not intend to deal with it, surely, as un- 
doubtedly the question will arise in the 
interval, they should allow the Irish 
Parliament to deal with the matter, 
which is to them of vital impertance. 
But if they do intend to deal with it, I 
can only say that during the next three 
years we shal! hear very little, indeed, of 
the Neweastie Programme. Will it be 
contended by any reasonable man that 
these provisions with rezard to the 
Chureh and the land for the short period 
of three years are sufficient protection 
against the danzers which, at all events, 
Protestants and landowners now fear ? 
Then we have what is really the great 
invention of the Government—we have 
got the Second Chamber. I am_ not 
going to argue the principle of a Second 
Chamber, although [ cannot help think- 
ing that some of my right hon. Friends 
will be in some difficulty when this 
question comes to be discussed in Com- 
mittee. I have had put into my hands 
an extract from a speech made in June, 
1892, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, in which he is reported 
to have said— 
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“ Having somewhat carefully studied the ex- 

perience of countries where Second Chambers 
exist, I have found—unless, perhaps, in the 
doubtful case of the United States, where they 
have a Federal Constitution—that the Second 
Chamber is not the least service to the country 
to which it belongs.” 
In the same month, at Gateside, my right 
hon. Friend was asked for some further 
explanation on this subject. The ques- 
tion was— 

“You stated at Danheal that a Second Cham- 
ber was not of the least service to the country to 
which it belonged. You differ from Mr. Glad- 
stone in this, whoeven in his model Constitution 
for Lreland in 1886 propose and provided for a 
Second Chamber.” 

My right hon. Friend is reported to have 
said— 

“T never approved of that provision of the 
Home Rule Bill, and I am quite sure it is not 
likely to appear in any Home Rule Bill in the 
future.” 

I consider that really a matter of very 
small importance. All I can say is that 
when the matter comes up in Committee 
I shall be perfectly prepared to vote with 
my right hon. Friend for the exclusion of 
this Second Cinamber ; but I shall do so 
without reference to the principle. I 
shall do so, because it is a thoroughly and 
absolutely inettective Body for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be created. The 
idea that a Body of this kind, consisting 
of 48 Members, is to give any protection 
to Ulster, to the Protestants, or to the 
landowners, is perfectly childish ! I have 
no reason to believe that this Body will 
consist, so far as any great majority of 
it is concerned, of Ulstermen, of Protes- 
tants, or of landowners ; but if it did, if 
every single man of this Chamber 
helonged to one or other of these minori- 
ties, still all they could do would be to 
delay for two years the measure of injus- 
tice against which they were protesting. 
At the end of that time they must be 
outvoted. Do not let hon. Gentlemen 


mistake the point of my argument. Iam 
not arguing whether this is right 


or wrong; but you have given this 
Second Chamber as a protection, and 


I have pointed out to you it is 
no protection at all. I cannot 
conclude without one word on the 


question of Ulster. For the Protestant 
minority in Ulster there is absolutely no 
special provision at all, When we advert 
to this, what is the answer which is made 
to us by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
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(Mr. Bryce)? The answer is a sneer 
and a defiance. Ulster has said, by its 
Representatives in this House, that it will, 
resist any Constitution of tae kind which 
it is attempted to force upon it. The 
answer is that we are to pay no attention 
to the Representatives of Ulster, and to 
take no notice of their “ braggart ways.” 
But why not? Whether their ways are 
braggart or not—— 

Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man will, perhaps, permit me to correct 
him, as Iam sure he does not wish to 
misrepresent me. I did not say that. I 
said the reason why my right hon, Friend 
the Prime Minister did not repeat the 
words which he used in regard to Ulster 
in 1886 was because those words had re- 
ceived no response from Ulster, that no 
safeguards have proposed from 
Ulster, and that, therefore, it did not 
seem necessary te repeat them; but 
I never intimated, or intended to 
intimate, that any representation from 
Ulster now would not receive the same 
consideration as it would have received in 
1886, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Now I 
ask the Houre to recall the language of 
the right hou. Geutleman. Yes, be said 
what he has said now in different terms, 
but effect. Bat he said something 
else. He said that we were not to pay 
attention to the language. [Mr. Bryce 


been 


in 





dissented. ] He said, in eftect, that we 
were not to pay attention to the 
language 


An hon. Member: Bluster. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Bluster ; 


that was the word. 

Mr. BRYCE: I said that this 
House was not to take its ideas of 
Ulster from the noisy bluster of some of 
its Representatives. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Now the 
House understands the value of the 
contradiction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. When Members from Ulster get 
up and speak in the name of Ulster— 
[Nationalist cries of “A portion of 
Ulster” ]—of Protestant Ulster, if you 
like; I am speaking always of that 
minority in Ulster to which I first re- 
ferred—when the Representatives of this 
part of the United Kingdom get up in 
this House and profess that they repre- 
sent the opinions of their coustituents, 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy tells them, 
or tells the House, that they do not re- 
present their constituents ; but that they 
represent only their own bluster. And in 
the same speech, within a few sentences of 
the words I have quoted, the right hon. 
Gentleman, forsooth, takes us to task 
for not speaking with sufficient respect 
of the language and expressions of 
opinion of the Representatives of the rest 
of Ireland. It is only the Representatives 
of Ulster that bluster, I suppose. I do 
not pretend to be an authority on Ulster, 
I have no right to speak in their name ; 
but I know that these people of Ulster, 
of whom we are speaking, are of the 
I know that 





| 
pie blood as ourselves. 

in their past history they have given 
evidence of courage and determination, 
I know that now in their modern history, 
by their energy and initiative, they have 
done more for the prosperity of Ireland 
prom all the rest of the population put 
| together. And when they tell us by 
| their Members and by their Conventions 
that they will resist, 1, for one, am not 
| going to treat them as the Chancellorof the 
| Duchy does—as blusterers and liars. Well, 
| for Ulster there are no safeguards in this 
Bill worthy of the paper upon which they 
lare written. Ulster, as the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington said, 
“must take care of itself.” I have never 
said—I have not sufficient knowledge, and 
therefore have not competence to express 
an opinion on the subject. I have never 
said that Ulster will fight. But I say this: 
that if she does fight, it will take more 
than the power of the most powerful 
Liberal Government to coerce her into 
submission. IL have now fulfilled the 
task which I undertook. I have put 
aside all the details of the Bill ; especially 
I have said not a word about finance, 
which will, of course, require the most 
careful consideration at a later stage. I 
confess for myself I have been totally 
unable to reconcile the statement of the 
| Prime Minister the other night with 
regard to the contributions which will be 
| expected from the British taxpayer with 
the statement of the finance of the Home 
Rule Bill which he gave in 1886; and I 
hope it may be possible for my right hon, 
| Friend to put en the Table with the Home 
Rule Bill a statement of the intended 
financial arrangements, and, if possible, 
to show in that statement exactly what 
the difference to British finance would 
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be before and after the Home 
Rule Bill, We want to know 
exactly how much we shall lose by 
the transfer of legislative authority. 
Although I have not gone into details, I 
have tried to show to the House that the 
three conditions laid down by my right 
hon. Friend have not been fulfilled. I 
have triel to show that the Imperial 
nnity, which alone is of any value, has 
not been maintained, and that our strength 
in time of war would be seriously 
weakened. I have tried to show that 
the supremacy of Parliament under this 
system would become an unsubstantial 
pageant—* the baseless fabrie of a vision.” 
And, lastly, I think I have shown that 
the safeguards proposed for minorities 
are altogether inadequate for — their 
protection. These conditions have not 
been carried out, and we are asked 
to proceed with this legislation in a 
spirit of childlike trust and hopefulness. 
If this scheme succeed at all, it will 
sueceed only because of the unexampled 
moderation of the present leaders of the 
Trish Party, and of all the leaders who 
shall ever come after them. If that 
moderation stops for a single year the 
troubles I have foreseen must inevitably 
arise. On the other hand, if this 
scheme fail we cannot retrace our 
steps. The policy which you are now 
asked to adopt is, believe me, an irreyo- 
eable policy. I cannot understand the 
lightness with which some hon, Mem- 
bers talk of withdrawing these conces- 
sions at a future time if the result should 
not answer their present expectation. I do 
not think they could have considered the 
conditions under which such a with- 
drawal would have to be made. It 
would be in a time of great excitement ; 
it would be after a prolonged and bitter 
conflict between the Irish Parliament 
and the British Ministry ; with Ireland 
at fever heat, perhaps in insurreetion, and 
in a time of great emergency for this 
country ; with all the friends of Ireland, 
and with all the enemies of Great Britain 
throughout the world looking on. I say 
your task would be gigantic ; I believe 
that it might be impossible. No, Sir, if 
we commit—I express, of course, only 
my own opinion when I say —this 
national crime, we must have the 
courage to examine into the possible con- 
sequences. I say that never in the his- 


tory of the world has a risk so tre- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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mendous been encountered with such a 
light-hearted indifference to its possible 
results. 

Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8S.) said 
that amongst the difficulties, numerous 
enough, which they hal to face in the 
discussion of a complicated question like 
this, the first was that they had to 
deal in detail with a measure the text 
of which was not yet before them. He 
could speak of the measure only from 
the expression of its principles contained 
in the speeches of the Prime Minister 
and other Members of the Government. 
Whether the text of the measure fairly 
embodied the principles stated to the 
House was a question with which they 
could not now deal. He agreed with the 
general spirit and view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingnam (Mr. J. Chamberlain) thus far 
—and he was afraid thus far only— 
namely, in dealing largely with the great 
question of principle, and reserving minor 
details until he saw the text. Another 
difficulty was this: that the two Bodies 
who sat in the House in opposition to 
the principle of the Bill, and to its 
carriage, approached it ostensibly, at any 
rate, from different standpoints. The 
Opposition, led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Manchester 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), approached it from 
the old Tory standpoint with reference 
to Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
teld them during his speech that it was 
a good reason against Home Rule that 
Ireland was, and had for some time past 
been, tranquil and uncoerced. Tie right 
hon. Gentleman thought that 20 years 
of “resolute government ” was 2 panacea 
for all ills. It did not do to disguise 
from themselves what was the true 
reason why Ireland was, and had been 
under different cireumstances for some 
years past, disturbed, and was compara- 
tively tranquil to-day. It was because 
seven years ago the bright prospect 
opened to her of an end being put to the 
system under which she had groaned for 
so many years. It was because moderate 
proposals being made by the Leader of 
the Nationalist Party, the First Lord of 
the Treasury had seized a great oppor- 
tunity in the interest of the United King- 
dom to meet this proposal, and to pro- 
pound a scheme which would—he would 
not say amend or preserve, but create a 
real Union for all rational purposes, and 
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give to the Irish people a separate Legisla- 
ture for domestic concerns. It was 
because the Irish people had seen a great 
Political Party (although rent and torn 
in consequence of this proposal) adhere 
with strenuous fidelity to the honourable 
pledges which they had made,—it was 
because they had the Prime 
Minister carrying on this contest at a 
iime of his life, and under circumstances 
unexampled in the history of the worid, 


seen 


and under great difficulties due to 
desertion of former friends and to 
wholly unexpected troubles in Ireland 
itself—earrying on this contest with 


unabated zeal and unfaltering fervour. 
If a truce at in Ireland 
that happy consummation would not be 
due, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition supposed, to his 
“resolute government,” but it would be 


were arrived 


owing to the popular peace brought about 
by this Bill. It was true that a happy 
consummation might be reached ; but it 
was equally true—and he stated it not as 
a threat, but fact—that 
culties which were to be solved by this 


as 


measure, if they remained unsolved, would 


be found to rise to the surface with 
greater force than ever. Hope turned to 


despair might produce results absolutely 
fearful to contemplate. He would now like 


{i7 Fesrvary 1893} 





the diffi- | 


toapproach the subject from the standpoint | 


of those who followed the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). That 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
he would’ be glad to see a scheme 
of Heme Rule which would effect 
the limitations suggested by the 


Prime Minister; but it was a singular 
thing that whatever scheme of Home 
Rule was proposed, it turned out to be 
absolutely impracticable in the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham was one of the oldest 
Home Rulers of prominence in Great 
Britain. This particular phase of the 
Irish agitation for a greater share of self- 
government took its rise, as they all 
knew, in about the year 1870, under Mr. 
Isaac Butt, and early in the year 1874—- 
nearly 20 years ago—the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham said he 
approved of the Home Rule movement. 
He held that— 

“ Trishmen had a right to govern themselves 
in their own country, and he was willing to con- 
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cede it. It would be an advantage to both 
Parties. Ireland would be satisfied, and the 
Legislature would move at an accelerated pace 
without the Irish Members. At present they 
only travelled by Parliamentary train, and that 
Was not quick enough for him.” 


At what snail’s pace did the right hon. 
The 


right hon. Gentleman did not take the 


Gentleman’s present train travel ? 


view of resolute government taken by 
the Tory Opposition. In 1881 he spoke 
on the Irish Question, and then he used 
language which they would have to 
consider when they came to deal with 


the proposals of the present Bill. He 
then pointed out that— 

“Tt was not a new problem this Irish 
Question. Once in 10 years, once in 20 years, 
it may be, sometimes without the slightest 
preparation, like a bolt from the blue, the 


Irish Question is upon us. Every generation in 
turn for 400 years has had to deal with it ; each 
has disposed of it for a time according to its 
views, but each has had to bequeath it still un- 
settled to its It is futile for Lord 
Salisbury to pretend that the present siuation 
is the fault of Mr. Gladstone or his Ministry. 
We know that for the whole time to which I 
have referred the Irish people Lave been con- 
stantly dlissatistied.” 


successor, 


That was the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman; that was the serious 
of the problem which the 
right hon. Gentleman presented to his 
fellow-countrymen in 1881, and that 
problem remained in 1886. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman also denounced in 
powerful language the state of govern- 
ment in Ireland, the centralisation, the 
bureaucracy, and want of local govern- 
ment there. What was his complaint 
when Mr. Parnell proposed in 1885 to 
have a right to the Customs and the Ex- 
cise, and to use it for protective purposes ? 
He complained that that involved a 
great extension of anything they had 
hitherto understood by Home Rule. <As 
they knew, the Bill of 1886 maintained 
the right to deal with trade and com- 
merce, including Customs and Excise, 
under the Imperial Parliament. As they 


character 


knew, that compact was made with 
Ireland. As they knew, it had 
been adhered to ever since. As 


they knew, the Bill of to-day proceeded 
on the same lines. When the measure 
of 1886 came forward [At this point 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN left his place and was 
apparently about to leave the House ]— 
he was not surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman should deprecate recrimina- 
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tion——[ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN stayed his | guarantees, to the best of his (Mr. Blake's) 


exit and took a seat on the Front Bench 
below the Gangway ]—he was not sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should suggest that the case was not one 
for recriminatory observations, nor should 
he pursue the topic more than a moment 
longer. He should just recall, to the 
House what the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman was with reference to 
the proposals of 1886. His great objee- 
tion was the non-inelusion of the Irish 
Members. He pointed out how much 
that retention meant; he pointed out 
consequences of the utmost gravity as 
following from it, and he (Mr. Blake) 
agreed with him. His belief always had 
been that their retention was a most 
important element ina proper adjustment 
of this question. But he regretted that 








the right hon. Gentleman should now | 


find that retention so diftieult as to be 
practically impossible, it being the condi- 


| 


tion upon which he insisted as not merely | 


necessary, but also practicable in those 
days. <A little later on it was said that 
if only that condition and one or two 
others suggested, rather than insisted 
upon, were adopted, the right hon, 
Gentleman might find his way to sustain 
the Bill. The principle of Home Rule 
he then agreed to, but objected only con- 
ditionally to the defective methods by 
which he believed it was proposed to 
carry out the principle. A little later still, 
before the Liberal Unionist Party had 
assumed its attitude of impotence in this 
matter, while yet it retained some remnant 
of its previous Liberalism, the right hon. 
Gentleman professed that the Trish 
Question did require constructive legisla- 
tion for its solution—that it was a great 
pressing question, The right hon. Gentle- 
man propounded a Liberal Unionist pro- 
gramme of his own. It was, of course, 
binding on no one, but in its exact sug- 
gestions the Liberal Unionist programme 
contained very many of the most impor- 
tant elements of this measure, giving 
property and civil rights, giving educa- 
tion and giving other rights to Ireland 
and providing what ?—that the Irish 
Members should be retained for Imperial 
purpose in the Imperial Parliament—the 
right hon. Gentleman did not find it im- 
possible then, but he found it impossible 
to-day—and it provided for the minority 
in so far as religion was concerned, in so 
far as education was coreerned. Those 


Mr. Blake 


| offered the prospects of ending it. 





recollection, were set down in those very 
words contained in the Bill of 1886, and 
the right hon. Gentleman deciared of 
them that not merely as the result of 
theory but also of practical experience of 
the working of the Constitution of other 
countries that they had been found ample 
and adequate to the purpose. To-day 
the right hon. Gentleman, finding many 
of his suggestions adopted, finding many 
of the suggestions which he had himself 
incorporated in his scheme retained, found 
that all of them were absolutely useless, 
absolutely impracticable. The right hon, 
Gentleman applied the test—did the Bill 
preserve the Imperial unity And he 
asked what did Imperial unity mean, and 
he asked did it consist of a Central 
Authority with full control of forces for 
offence and defenee ¢ Yes, so it was to- 
day, and so it would be when this Bill 
would be passed. But it would have a 
greater power in that regard than it could 
have under the continuance of this pre- 
sent system, because this measure was 
designed to prevent the recurrence or the 
continuance of those very feelings to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded when 
he suggested that the outgrowth and re- 
sult of a solemn Treaty of perpetual 
peace and concord between Great Britain 
and Ireland would be a feeeling that 
England’s difficulty would be lreland’s 
opportunity, while he forgot that his own 
declaration was that that had been the 
feeling of Ireland for the last 400 years. 
The question was how to end it. Ile 
(Mr. Blake) said that this measure 
Nay, 
it offered, humanly speaking, the cer- 
tainty of ending it. The right how. 
Gentleman said that Ireland’s geographi- 
cal situation was a bar to separation, and 
that this barrier must prevail, even to 
the prejudice of the interests of Ireland. 
There was force in that observation. 
Thank God, it was possible to reconcile 
the interests of Ireland as now learned, 
known, and agreed to by the great mass 
of her people with the existence of the 
Union for all Imperial purposes! They 
would not suffer in his opinion, and he 
believed that for these purposes the laws 
of Providence, the geographical condi- 
tions—as many of the best and ablest 
mev, and men of the greatest national 
spirit in Ireland, believed—did involve 
the continuity of her union with England 
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trade and commerce ; and he believed 
that, serious as it would be to England 
to lose Ireland, the loss to Ireland would 
be infinitely greater if any system were 
adopted by which her existing trade re- 
lations were disturbed. He could quote 
an extract from a speech of William 
Pitt’s at the time of the Union from 
which they would find that the objects to 
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| share of 





be attained, or rather the difficulties to 
be guarded against, by means of the | 
Union were precisely those very difh- 
culties which were involved in the series | 
of subjects which under this Bill were | 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. | 
Had the compound plan of the adminis- 
tration local affairs, combined with 
central organisation for common and Im- 
perial purposes then widely 
known as it was now, the solution would 
then have been found requisite for all the 
purposes which William Pitt suggested. | 
But other days had come. Union in| 
this incorporated form had been tried | 
and tested, and it had Iamentably failed 
—failed in those respects in which it was 


of 


as 


been 


necessary that the Irish peopleshould have | 
adomestiec Legislature, and what was now 
Not that this Act of Union 
should be repeale t. It would continue in 
its full force and vigour for all its proper 
and legitimate purposes, and under its 
the 
Irish people, would be established and | 


proposed ? 


authority, by the free consent of 


set up under its wgis and authority that | 
domestic legislature which was required | 
in order to a national union be- 
tween the two peoples—to make con- | 
tented hearts, and out of those contented | 
hearts to evolve contented homes. The | 
right hon. Gentleman, having to a certain | 


create 


distance proceeded in one view, began | 


another portion of his speech in a new 
character ; and he (Mr. Blake) was not 
quite certain whether he had not been 
listening to a speech of a Fenian head 
centre when the right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to point out the lamentable 
degree in which this measure fell short 


of satisfying the legitimate national 
aspirations of the Irish people. What | 


was this contemptible measure by which 
they deprived Ireland of all the cherished 
privileges of a nation? She was to 
have no control over foreign policy, she 
was to have no power to send out 
Ambassadors, she was to be restrained in 
the setting up of an Established Church 
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—which they know she had had experi- 
ence of and found a_ blessing—she was 
to have no control over the Customs and 
over her trade. Yes, Ireland to 
have no coutrol over all these things. 
They had decided that foreign poliey 
was a common and Imperial concern, 
and that Ireland would have her just 
in it, no more and no 
less. They had agreed that trade and 
commerce, including Customs 
Excise, were a common concern, and in 


Was 


control 


and 


| that Ireland would have her fair share of 


control, no more, no less. They had 
agreed that Church and education were 
domestic matters, and Ireland would have 
full control over these subjects by the 
provisions of the Bill, which were a de- 
claration of what were now well under- 
stood to be the jewels of liberty—a 
declaration of the true principles of 
religious freedom and equality. They 
accepted these provisions, not tendered 
heeause it was believed that they would 
violate any of them—there were some of 
them whose necessity and whose sacred- 


ness had been burned into their souls. 
They had been struggling for long to 
achieve these rights. If they had 


| iCsS“On 


been taught any 
lesson of their value. Nor did he believe 
for an instant that the Irish majority 
would use in the way in which the Irish 
minority did in bad and evil times use 
their rights to do wrong. It was an im- 
portant and valuable thing, which they 
without feeling of 


it has been the 


might accept any 


| degradation or humiliation with regard to 


what they looked Upon as the immutable 
principles of civil and religious freedom, 
It 


Was important as tending to soothe the 


It was important from two aspects. 


apprehensions of those who were really 
Constitution. It 
was important as having a practical ap- 
First, there might be 
conjecturably, according to the views of 


nervous as to the new 
plication twofold. 


alarmists, a transgression of the letter of 
this provision, or rather, an attempt to 


transgress, because under the law the 
attempt would be ineffectual, and any 


transgression of the letter or spirit of 
these provisions would have no effect what- 
ever. But there might be beyond that a 
possibility to violate the spirit, but the 
record which applied to the spirit as well 
as to the letter was, or ought to be, of 
value to those who would listen to 
reason, because it furnished a plain ex- 
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cuse and justification for the intervention 
of the subsisting Imperial authority to 
remedy any such—to borrow the words 
of Mr. Parnell—* Any such grave abuse 
of the powers committed to the Irish 
Legislature.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man suggested that these measures would 
supply the seed for future demands. 
What was the present situation? What 
had been the position of this Parliament 
for many years with reference to Ireland ? 
What had been the circumstances of 
affairs in Ireland? Why, they were 
actually asking the House to believe that 
an arrangement agreed to by the Irish 
people as satisfactory was but sowing 
the seeds for future demands, although 
it removed the great cause of complaint 
which had existed up to this time. What 
guarantee had the right hon, Gentleman 
that the arrangement would be accepted 7 
Thev were told that the Bill of 1886 was 
accepted pro tanto, Tt was true that a 
phrase of that kind might be culled from 
the utterances of one distinguished man 
(now departed) under — circumstances 
which all deplored ; but the record of his 
action and his voice as the unquestioned 
and unchallenged Representative of the 
Irish race in Ireland and beyond 
the seas was the reeord to which 
they should look, and that record was a 
record of absolute, unhesitating, une- 
quivocal acceptance as a final settlement 
of the Bill of 1886; and the delay which 
had ensued, and the difficulties which 
had ensued, had furnishea absolutely 
satisfactory tests and confirmation of that 
view. They lad had this question for 
seven years before the Irish people both 
at home and abroad; they had had an 
unhappy difficulty in Ireland, immensely 
calculated to produce dissatisfaction, if 
dissatisfaction could be evoked, with 
reference to the modification of their 
demands. They had had that difficulty 
extended, to some extent, to the Irish 
beyond the seas, and he pointed to the 
general acceptance by Irishmen all over 
the world of this Bill to-day, not as the 
best and most satisfactory proof, after the 
seven test years, but as one proof of the 
finality of this acceptance, ou the hypo- 
thesis that the principles stated by the 


First Minister turned out to be effectually 


embodied in the Bill. What if a great 
struggle, for instance, arose, said the 
right hon. Geutleman—Europe with 
12,000,000 of men in arms and Ireland 


Mr. Blake 
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seizing her opportunity. In case of a 
struggle with America, in case of a 
struggle with France, in case of a struggle 
with Russia, would Ireland be, under 
Home Rule, on the side of America or 
France more or less than now ? In the 
affairs of men, in speaking of the future 
of countries, they could not get, they 
could not ask, for absolutely securities ; 
but, so far as reason could give them 
ground for security, they had the abso- 
lute assurance that the condition of things 
to-day, or rather before 1886, was  in- 
finitely more dangerous than it would be 
if this Bill became law. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that there was 
the question of finance. Suppose, he 
said, the Irish Parliament to resist, then 
there would be ho collection. The 
Irish Revenue was mainly to consist of the 
Excise, and the machinery for collection 
would have to be pretty strenuously 
used under the not too liberal provisions 
of the right hon. Gentleman, in order 
that they might live at all, and any 
question with reference to the raising 
for Imperial purposes of Imperial taxes 
occupied an altogether separate place. 
Whatever was essential io the effective 
exercise of the power of a Parliament in 
which Irishmen were duly represented, 
to fix and to raise taxes for common 
purposes, to which they had a constitu- 
tional power to assent, ought to be 
given, and he had no doubt could be 
given, in this Bill. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that there might 
be Volunteers or an armed force against 
England. The whole of these suggestions 
seemed to be of the most baseless and 
fantastic character. They were abso- 
lutely suggestions that concord, content- 
ment, peace, and agreement between the 
two countries, was to produce a_ last 
state of affairs worse than that unhappy 
first, which the reverse of these con- 
ditions had produced ; and during all this 
time the existence of the present power 
of the Imperial Parliament to place 
troops in Ireland remained as free as it 
was to-day, and their powers to blockade 
her harbours remained as full as they were 
to-day, and every power they had for 
maintaining peace against a_ hostile 
feeling and for keeping down the people 
was as good as it was to-day, and all 
that was changed was that the bare idea 
of the necessity of any such action had 
vanished for ever from the scene. The 
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right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
supremacy of Parliament, and was good 
enough to say that the intentions of 
the Administration were good, and there 
was to be a manifest, continuous, and 
operative supremacy. No, Sir; upon 
that subject they bad the right hon. 
Gentleman's own remarks. He would 
quote no more; but would refer the 
House to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
declarations, repeated declarations, of the 
fact that the continued retention of the 
Irish Representatives in this Parliament 
had effectively produced that supremacy 
which he now questioned, and the 
expulsion of whom he made the ground- 
work of his opposition to the former 
Bill. It was his cardinal point and the 
point on which he voted against the 
Second Reading, declaring he would not 
put it to the hazard because it was of 
such importance. He had it now, 
and it withered to nothing before his 
eyes. What were they todo? He said 
that over a separate Parliament and a 
separate Executive they would have no 
longer any control, Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
want to keep up Dublin Castle and its 
bureaucratic control of Ireland, which 
no man had more effectively denounced 
than he had in days by ? 
Executive control over Irish administra- 
tioun—the Irish not to get that—that was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s present  pro- 
position. Why, he forgot the best 
part of his record on the Irish Question 
when he advanced an argument like that ? 
Then the right hon, Gentleman suggested 
that,suppose some procedure which what 
the right hon. Gentleman called the 
British, but which he (Mr. Blake) called 
the Imperial, Parliament—would regard 
unfavourably was started, they would have 
no direct means of checking it. They must 
look at what the situation of affairs would 
be. Tak Ireland apart from the single 
question of land, and they knew she was 
a country abnormal in crime, because she 
had less crime than any other country. 
Deal with that Land Question which all 
parties now agreed must be settled. The 
lines for that settlement had been largely 
now laid down, and while it was a 
gigantic business—gigantic in the ad- 
ministration of its details, the machinery 
to deal with it had in large part been 
already secured. Settle the Land Ques- 
tion—it had got to be done here or there 
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—and the condition of Ireland became 
what it ought to be, and what it was with 
regard to all other crimes. * The Irish 
Legislature, when it obtained control 
over this branch of property, as over 
others, with the securities which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to— 
for he (Mr. Blake) was no Separatist, 
and he was no confiseator either—they 
would take away no man’s property with- 
out giving him just compensation for it— 
the Irish Legislature, engaged in the 
solution of these questions, would 
find no occasion for a Plan of Campaign ; 
and if a Plan of Campaign was started, 
contrary to the beneficent measures 
which that Legislature produced, it 
would surely know how to dea! with it, 
being responsible, as it would be, for the 
peace and order and good government 
of the country which it controlled. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
there might be endowment of religion— 
although there was a provision that there 
should be no establishment of an endowed 
religion—and that the Local Authorities 
or the Legislature itself might pay cer- 
tain religions large salaries for other pur- 
poses, making a practical endowment. 
Ife should regard that as an unworthy 
artifice to evade the spirit of the law 
against the endowment of religion, and 
deserving of the contempt of all honest 
men, and meriting the stern and speedy 
intervention of the Imperial Authorities, 
if it were resorted to. There wasa pro- 
vision by which, under existing autho- 
rities, and without any remonstrance 
from any Party, those who were best 
competent to undertake certain matters 
connected with hospitals, were appointed 
and paid. Was it to crime to- 
morrow in Ireland to do that which they 
did themselves to-day without complainé 
or remonstrance ? But he did not allude 
to that. He alluded to that which the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he were speaking 
seriously, must allude to—some attempt 
to disguise endowment of religion under 
payment of other services, which were 
not rendered. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the supremacy of Parliament 
was irreverently noticed in the Preamble. 
He (Mr. Blake) thought it was unneces- 
sury to notice itauny where. It was admitted 
on all hands. It was admitted by theright 
hon. Gentleman himself that at any rate, 
with the retention of the Irish Members, 
it was an indisputable fact. There was 
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not aman in the House who did not 
believe and know that this proposed Act 
of Parliament would leave the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament intact in all 
its parts. If the right hon. Geutleman 
suggested that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament was to be used by 
means of a constant, continuous opera- 
tive review and re-consideration of all 
Trish legislation and administration, our 
last state would be worse than the first. 
Better keep the responsibility of govern- 
ing Ireland directly within their own 
hands than to call upon the Irish to 
carry out a sham of self-government 
freed from the responsibility whieh 
attached to, but could not be divested from, 
substantial powers. Nor did the right 
hon. Gentleman himself in days gone by 
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than once stated that the practical con- | 


trol of the Irish people over Irish aftairs 


Was an aspiration to whieh be assented | 


as reasonable and to be attained. Then 
as to the veto of the Crown. The nor- 
mal action with reference to Bills 
presented for Assent would be the 
same in the Irish as in this Parliament. 
The Viceroy, representing the Queen, 
would act on the advice of the Cabinet. 
The Viceroy oceupied a dual position. 
He acted ordinarily on the advice of the 
Cabinet. He was also an Imperial officer, 
and express power was, in fact, reserved 
to give him instructions in regard to any 
particular Bill. In ease of those instrue- 
tions being received he acted Minis- 
terially on behalf of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that if the Viceroy acted in a par- 
ticular way it might involve the resigna- 
tion of the Irish Ministers. Not so. On 
the contrary ; he thought it would plant 
them more firmly in their offices if the 
power was unwisely used. They could 
not be called on to resign for an act of 
whieh they did not accept the responsi- 
bility. The policy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, in respect to the veto, would be, 
he believed, a policy of non-interference 
save in cases in which the spirit or the 
letter of the Act under which the Irish 
Legislature was empowered was violated. 
They had heard a good deal of the rights 
of minorities. The rights of the minority 
were as dear to the Nationalists as they 
were to the Unionists. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made some suggestions 
as to the possibility of carrying out con- 
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current legislation. Why, of course, it 
could be carried out, though he did not 
think the oceasion for it would ever arise. 
The Imperial Parliament having the 
power to make concurrent legislation, 
had the power to give effect to that legis- 
lation, although it was obvious that a 
step of that kind would be a serious one. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said these 
powers would be used. They asked no 
guarantee that it would not be used. 
They depended upon their own honour 
and good faith, and upon their own de- 
termination to carry out the conditions 
of this compact upon their part. They 
believed that the letter and spirit of this 
Act of Parliament would be observed by 
au Trish Parliament. All they asked was 
while they observed it the Imperial Parlia- 


think otherwise, because he had more ment would observe it too ; and if each 


observed it there would be no interference. 
If the Irish Legislature violated it the 
Imperial Parliament would have the 
moral power to interfere and to redress. 
The right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
there would be serious consequences of 


| interference; that the Irish Members 





would be there, and that 80 men would 
make things difficult. What would 103 
men do’ One would think, to listen to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that all was 
serene to-day—that there was not an 
Irish Question troubling the House ; that 
they had their own way in Scotland, in 
Wales, in England, and in Ireland itself ; 
that there were no Irish Members to in- 
terfere with their free earrving of a New- 
castle Programme or any other Pro- 
gramme, or the settlement or non-settle- 
ment of the Land Question. Let them look 
at what they had suffered during a long 
period of years. Let them ask them- 
selves how many Ministries had been 
made and unmade by Irish votes against 
the will of the other Divisions ef the 
United Kingdom. Let them ask them- 
selves what was the position to-day. 
What made the Ministry What could 
unmake it? Yet they talked as if all 
that did not exist. What made the 
Salisbury Administration of 1886? Let 
them acknowledge, that for the purpose 
of obtaining the paramount national 
rights of Ireland, tke Nationalist 
Members dealt with English, Seotch 
and Irish questions, and with Conser- 
vative Ministries and reform Ministries 
from the point of view of what was best 
for Ireland. Let them remember they 
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had found a position which they regarded 
as intolerable, that you have been obliged 
to take step after step to redress it, that 
they had found their path obstructed 
again and again, that they had found no 
peace or ease. But nowa plan had been 
found which removed from this area 
these questions which had agitated it for 
all these years, which reduced the number 
of the Irish Members, which abstracted 
from them the power to interfere with 
any British local legislative 
which left Parliament free to pass Bills 
for England, Scotland, and Wales, ac- 


concerns, 


cording to the majority of Great 
Britain, and which more and = greater 
than all removed the cause for Irish 


Members dealing in these measures other- 
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wise than upon the merits of the ques- | 


tions sulanitted, removed the reason for 
alienation, substituted peace and love for 
disorder and revenge, and gave a truly 
united Parliament fora common purpose, 
There they had condition—it 
might not be perfeetion—but a condition 
infinitely better than that which now 
that show a prospect infinitely 


rot a 


obtained, 


} 
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was the Imperial vote which would 
decide the question of confidence in the 
Ministry. As time went on, he believed 
they would come more and more to the 
conclusion to which they were rapidly 
coming, that if they would not take 
Home Rule in form they would take it in 
substance ; that the local opinion of Seot- 
land would be deferred to by England 
and Wales, that of Wales by England 
and Scotland, and that of England by 
Wales and Scotland. That condition of 
things obtained in theory, and it would 
obtain more and more in practice, and 
found a practical 
those theoretical 
objections. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the new plan would work 
ouly by corruption and only by subsidies 
Ilave they never heard of 
Irish grants What had they 
been doing this long time with Ireland ? 
They had been trying to placate her 
with sops, and the right hon. Gentle- 


would thus be 


of 


there 


solution enormous 


before 7 


i'man thought that under this new plan 
| there was danger of payment with sops. 


better than that which was open to them | 


from any other source or by any other | 


plan, by producing the best desires for 
harmonious anal and 
ultimately reducing existing capabilities 
for mischief. There were difficulties no 
doubt, and complications no doubt, and he 


concerted act Ion, 


thought their ultimate solution was to be 
found in the shape of local institutions 
for other parts of the Kingdom, with an 
Imperial Parliament for all. He was an 
advocate of that policy, though he knew 
the time for it had not yet arrived. He 


believed that the passing of this Bill, the | 


Parliament 
enormous 


experience which would 
derive from it, the relief it 
would have from amass of Irish business, 


the new spirit which would attend their | 


deliberations, and the beneficial results 
of Home Rule in Ireland, would go far 


to advance and bring into the region 


of practical politics the adoption 
of this plan in reference to other 
portions of the United Kingdom. 


Then the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that there would be no relief, and had 
gone on to say that the Irish delegation 
might turn out a Ministry, that then 
there would be a difficulty about getting 
itin again. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. J. Bryce) had pointed ovt that it 





The right hon. Gentleman had said also 
that the Bill did not contain adequate 
protection for minorities, and that there 


should be restrictions, He rejoiced to 
know that there was in the Liberal 
Party ai faith, he believed a faith 


which was absolutely well-founded, in 
the honesty, the good faith, the equity, 
the impartiality, and the liberality of the 
majority of the Irish people. He rejoiced 


to know that the Liberal Party did 
not impose those restrictions on lines 
which would make them humiliating, 


degraling, and difficult to 


Those restrictions recognise the liberty 


accept. 


and rights of the individual as saered, 
and morally beyond the power and com- 
petence of injurious interference by any 
inajority, however great. The Nation- 
alists freely agreel to the consecretation 
of these principles in their charter of 
liberty. It was no degradation. It had 
been done in the great Constitution of 
the Republic. He regarded it as a boon 
to humanity if, after having recorded 
certain principles of civil and religious 
liberty as sacred, fit, and proper to be 
applied to Ireland, the day might come 
when they would feel themselves able to 
apply them to themselves. Then as to 
the land, the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the term during which it was 
reserved to Parliament—a term of three 
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years, but in reality more, because this 
Bill was not yet passed; and even 
after it was passed, and after an 
Trish Legislature had been constituted, 
and after three years had lapsed, the Irish 
Legislature would ponder a little, perhaps, 
over an Irish Land Bill before it dealt 
with it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested, as a difficulty, why they 
should not pass this Bill the length of 
time during which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would have to deal with the ques- 
tion of Irish land. What would happen 
if they did not pass the Bill? That 
they would have the question with them 
not for three years, but for all time until 
they settled it. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had suggested that the Second 
Chamber was no use, and that he would 
like to vete against it. The Second 
Chamber was, he thought, a very much 
Chamber than the last 
principle of 


better Second 
one. It recognised the 
election, though the franchise was a re- 


strictive franchise. This Second Cham- 
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ber was designed to give what protection | 


and it afforded two principles, each of 
which was of the greatest value. In 
the first place, it afforded the principle of 
full debate and discussion by an elected 
Body of any proposition of the more 
popular Chamber, and the power of re- 
jection twice. That gave one of the 
greatest securities against injustice. It 
gave the security due to full inquiry, to 
full and calm to a long 
time for discussion, and to the ex- 
cellence of second thought, and it gave 
the security that it enlisted the attention 
of the Imperial Parliament and of the 
British people toany attempt to violate the 
spirit or the letter of the agreement 
under which the Irish Parliament re- 
ceived the power to deal with the ques- 
tion. There was the second power 
also. If, after all that, the popular 
Chamber insisted upon the measure it 
could insist upon it absolutely, for there 
was the joint vote, and, therefore, they 
had the power of the Second Chamber 


discussion, 


influencing the decision of the popular | 


Chamber with results tending to equality. 
In that way they had ample security 
against rash and unjust legislation. The 
right hon, Gentleman had spoken of 
Ulster as if Ulster were in a pitiable 


condition. He had not been able to 


understand the deep interest that 


Mr. Blake 
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Englishmen took in Ulster. If there 
was a part of Ireland that could 
take care of itself in a Dublin Parliament 
it was Ulster. By the numbers of its 
population, its intelligence, its educa- 
tion, its property, its enterprise, it 
was absolutely well abie, not by those 
unconstitutional and violent and injurious 
methods which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to, but by taking a part with the 
rest of Ireland in the deliberations of 
the Irish Assembly, remembering that 
although Ulster was Protestant, the people 
of Ulster were Irishmen after all. By 
uniting with the rest of Ireland in an 
effort to make that country what it ought 
to be, on these lines Ulster would obtain 
not only her fair share of attention, but 
far more. He rejoiced to know that 
Ulster, whether by constitutional or 
unconstitutional whether — by 
throwing a certain Crown into the Boyne, 
or by lining the last ditch, or by the use 
of that gun and revolver which an hon. 
Member had said every Ulsterman had, 
he rejoiced to know that under these 


means, 


could be reasonably given to minorities, | rumours of aggravation and panie and 


alarm Ulster was tolerably contented and 
serene, She does not demand separate 
treatment. She had not suggested her 
abstraction fromthe rest of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, having lost his power to 
coerce, thought fit to exercise 
to taunt the Nationalists the other day. 
The right hon, Gentleman had no juster 
or more appropriate name for Ireland than 


his power 


an “arbitrarily selected area,” and he had 
toid them that that arbitrarily selected 
area had no betterright or claim to demand 
Home Rule than a fragment of one of 
England’s own provinces. The right hon. 
Gentleman ignored the immutable decrees 
of Providence which had given to Ireland a 
boundary the most definite and marked 
which can be seen, “the streak of invio- 
late sea.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had even forgotten those bad quarters of 
an hour which, in days now happily gone 
by, he himself had experienced in his 
efforts to cross that boundary. He had 
ignored the history of an ancient Kingdom; 
he had passed by the treachery and cor- 
ruption by which she had been cheated 
out of her rights; he had forgotten her 
never-dying national spirit ; he remem- 
bered not her continued and never- 
ceasing struggles for the maintenance 
of her rights, and he called her an 
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“arbitrarily selected area.” But that 
country was no arbitrarily selected area. 
It was ove country after all, and one 
country it would remain, and he believed 
that Protestant Ulster would scorn the 


suggestion that she should part her 
fortunes ‘from the remainder of the 


island. What did those say who pro- 
posed it ? They proposed it on the 
ground that Protestant Ulster was not 
safe; and if that ground was true, if 
they really believed that of Protestant 
Ulster, in what condition did they, con- 
juring up those dangers, prepose to place 
the seattered men of his (Mr. Blake’s) own 
faith in the South and West? Why, upou 
their own suggestion they should not pro- 
pose separation, they should insist upon 
the union of Ulster with the remainder of 
Ireland, as Mr. Parnell had done, saying 


in that House that Ireland could not 
spare a single Irishman. The whole 


policy of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) was based upon a pessi- 
mistie and mistaken view. It was sug- 
gested that those ancient memories of 
wrong, those differences of creed, those 


differences to some extent of race, those 
differences of class would to be an eternal, 


an irreconcileable barrier ; that hate, and 
distrust, and revenge were for all time to 
be the part of the two populations into 
which the Unionists proposed to divide 
Ireland. He believed in a better future 
for the country, That day, as every 
day, they had prefaced their deliberations 
by a fervent supplication of Almighty 
God, the Father of themall, that He would 
be graciously pleased to their 
councils, that they might unite in the 
knitting together of all and 
States within the realm in true Christian 
love and charity one with another. Let 
them not deny in action the possibility 
of the prayer they made, Let them 
rather, now and heneceforward, bend their 
energies towards its accomplishment, 
and he believed for that accomplishment 
the first and most effectual step would be 
to turn this Bill into law. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Mr. Speaker, before I begin to 
discuss the Bill before the House, I must 
express what I believe to be the feeling 
of every hou. Member present, our wel- 
come to the hon. Member for South 
Longford, our admiration for the cha- 
racter and ability he has displayed in 
his speech, and the belief that the hon. 
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Gentleman will, this side of the 
Atlantic, rapidly reach a position not 
unworthy to be compared with that 
which he filled in the great Dominion 
of Canada. I hope that in the future 
discussions on this question we may 
have some light thrown on them from 
his experience of colonial life. At pre- 
sent we can only welcome him as a great 
debater, who has shown that he is not 
unworthy to take a place in the foremost 
ranks of debaters in this House. The 
time is running short, Mr. Speaker, and 
I may be discreetly brief on this occasion, 
I hope I may be allowed the indulgence 
of the House when I reeall the fact 
that I have never spoken on this question 
in this Assembly. This is the first 
time I have spoken here on Irish affairs, 
at least in connection with the great 
constitutional change which was proposed 
in 1886, and which is revived in this Bill. 
Tam glad to be able to approach the 
question in entire agreement with the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, 
that this is a grave and weighty matter ; 
that it cannot be dismissed lightly ; that 
the Irish Question has not only been a 
perplexity to past generations, but that 
it is a difficulty which we inherit to-day. 
But I differ from the hon. Member in 
thinking that the question is now, or has 
recently been, of the gravity which it 
formerly possessed. I differ altogether 
from him in supposing that we were not 
approaching the solution of the difficuliy, 
and that the solution could not be complete 
without entering on a question of grave 
organic changes. The Union has done 
a great work, and I can appeal to the 
incident referred to by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Head of the Govern- 
ment to show the character of that 
work. My right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the House referred, not for the first 


on 


time to the fact that when the 
Act of Union was in contem- 
plation the Protestant population of 
Ulster were foremost in their oppo- 


sition toit. Now he confesses with some 
regret that that populition is not opposed 
toit. Well, Sir, the Act of Union has done 
some work, even if it has only brought 
that population into union with the people 
of Great Britain. But it hasdone more. 
The Act of Union has worked not to 
bring the whole population of the Sister 
Island into that feeling of amity which 
we would like to see realised, but it has 
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operated, as hon. Members opposite will 
not deny, to make the spirit of union 
among those who hold position, whether 
by wealth, by education, by professional 
status, or otherwise, friendly and strong 
towards the people of Great Britain 
That has been done under the Act of 
Union, followed up by the action of an 
Assembly still somewhat aristocrat'e, and 
at the most anin ated by the middle-class 
opinions and the middle-class sympathies 
of this island. The upper and middle 
classes of the two islands have been 
brought into unison by the operation of 
the Act of Union, and through the Iinpe- 
rial Parliament representing these classes. 
Up till the General Election which fol- 
lowed the late Reform Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there was no 
Parliamentary demand for a re-considera- 
tion of the question of the Union, of di- 
mensions which demanded his attention. 
But when we had a democratie Assembly 
brought in by household suffrage in town 
aud country we natuia'tly produced in the 
Irish representation a representation of 
the nouvelles couches of Irish society, 
which had hitherto been but feebly repre- 
sented here. We had brought before us 
in striking demonstration the represen- 
tation of the still unattracted 
to sympathetic union with ourselves ; 
and, without waiting to see what the 
operation of a reformed Parliament would 
be, the right hon. Gentleman at 
rushed to the conelusion that it was 
cessary to enter into this question of 
organic change. That was an act of great 
hurry to say the least. It would have 
been well to have waited to see whether 
the operation of the new electorate, 
speaking through new Representatives, 
would not have brought the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland into the same agreement 
with the population of Great Britain, as 
under the operation of the Parliament 
elected under the Constitution of 1832 
we brought the middle elasses of Ireland 
into harmony with the middle classes of 
Great Britain. For this reasen I have 
always thought that the action taken by 
my right hon, Friend in 1886 was a 
hurried and an impatient act'on. He 
should have waited to see what was the 
view of this Parliament b fore proceeding 
to renl it in twain. But other counsels 
were adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and we have now to consider what 
is put before us. I will venture for afew 
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moments to examine briefly the methods 
which are proposed in this Bill for 
grappling with the Irish problem. What 
is Home Rule? What is it that is 
demanded ? Home Rule means the 
election of a Parliament which shail have 
complete control over Irish affairs and a 
Ministry which will be responsible to 
that Irish Parliament. You have a 
Parliamentary representation and you 
have an Executive representative of 
Irish opinion, and holding office by 
concurrence with Irish opinion. If that 
be the true description of Home Rule, 
was it so far wrong on the part of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington to say last night that Home 
Rule meant the repeal of the Union? It 
is quite true that it does not mean the 
repeal of the Union by setting up the 
Parliament which existed in Ireland, with 
its corrupt boroughs and its Peerage, 
dependent 


and its Execeutive really 
on the Government of Great Britain, 
us these existed before the Act of 


Union was passed; but it does involve 
the rpeal of the Union in this: 
that it makes the Legislature and the 
Administration in Ireland independent of 
any influence of Great Britain and in- 
dependent of any control or supervision 
on the part of this Imperial Parliament. 
Here I am in agreement with the hon. 
Member for South Longford, who practi- 
cally confessed that the safeguards in- 
cluded in this Bill are illusory. The 
safeguard of the veto is perfectly worth- 
less. The hon. Member said that it 
would never be in relation to 
the affairs intrusted to the Irish Par- 
liament, unless that Parliament acted 
in some abnormal and extraordinary way 
which he believed would never arise. 
That is a confession that the veto would 
never be wanted. But I will go further 
than that, and say that, wanted or not, it 
would never be used. I appeal to the 
experience of the hon. Member himself as 
to the relations between the Imperial 
Government and the Colonies, not only 
in Canada, but in Australia, to prove 
that with respect to the affairs committed 
to the charge of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture, however much the action of that 
Legislature might appear to be injudicious 
or wrong, or even unjust, to-the Govern- 
ment at home, the Government at home 
do not, and practically cannot, recommend 
the exercise of the veto when such action 


used 
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is confined to affairs which were com- 


mitted to the Colonial Government. 
The question has occurred again and 
again. When the Australian Govern- 
ment in New South Wales took action 
with respect to the admission of Chinese 
—action which was in some respects it. 
violaticn of our Treaty relations with 
the Chinese—-we remonstrated and 
attempted to use some influence to have 
this policy withdrawn, but in vain; and 
it was recognised at home that, having 
committed power to the local Govern- 
ment, it is impossible to interfere with 
that power, however badly in’ our 
opinion, however injudiciously or unjustly, 
that power used. The same thing 
occurred with reference to New Zealand 
over and over again ; and with reference 
to Queensland the discussions are well 
known which took place on the question of 
the Kanaka traffic. It was felt that the 
proposals to renew that traffic were full 
of danger, but it was impossible for the 
Government at home to exercise any in- 
fluence by way of recommending that a 
veto should be placed on any legislation 
ou the subject, because it lay within the 
sphere of the business committed to the 
Colonial Government. How, indeed, could 
the veto into effect in any 
attempt we made touse it? Thatisa 
practical cousideration in respect to our 
Colonies; and if we once concede a Parlia- 
ment to Treland it would be practically 
impossible to assert the veto if we 
attempted to use it, for the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish Administration 
insisting on the maintenance of the law 
which we meant to veto, there would be 
a deadlock brought about between the 
two Governments, neither being able to 
sarry out its wishes ; and the whole thing 
would thus end in confusion. There are 
also the questions of reserving matters 
for consideration at Westminster, 
the question of the land, for example, 
being reserved for three years. I 
venture to say generally, with respect 
to the reservation of legislative 
power within matters which are local, 


Is 


be carried 


that such reservations could not be 
maintained. I do not see how the 
question of reserving legislation with 


respect to land for three years could be 
workel even if this Bill became law. 
You must have some dealings with land 
going on in Ireland. At this moment a 
ery has been heard from Ulster on the 
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land question, and there is another ery 
from the South and West of Ireland with 
respect to judicial rents. Are all these 
movements to be arrested ; can they be 
arrested ? It is impossible to have a 
stagnation of land legislation for the 
course of three years, and it is impossible 
for the British Parliament to undertake 
within that time any settlement which 
would meet the case concurrently with 
this Bill. The exceptions with respect 
to land and commerce from the legislative 
power of the Irish Parliament would be 


mischievous as long as the reservations 


last. But, Sir, the great question to 
consider is this:—If you set up this 
Parliament in Ireland, if you intrust 


to it the powers which are now proposed 
to be given to it, and if the power of veto 
with respect to the legislative powers is 
one which would be inoperative in 
respect to their action—then you have to 
consider what would the probable 
character of the dangers incidental to the 
setting up of such a Legislature. In 
this connection you will have to take into 
account that which the hon. Member for 
Longford omitted, the recent history of 
Ireland, and to consider the dangers which 
will follow the setting up of a Parliament 
with Ireland in the position in which 
she now is, as well as the character of 
the Legislature it is proposed to set up. 
As to the Legislature, 1 confess that I do 
not know what the repre- 
sentation of opinion in what is known as 
the Upper House or Legislative Council, 
I do not know whether the 48 gentlemen 
elected would represent property, the 
classes, or what ; but this I see at once: 
that if the present 103 Members were trans- 
ferred to Dublin, the 48,evenif unanimous, 
and even if joined to the minority of 103, 
would be outvoted. They would not be 
able, even acting with perfect unanimity, 
to withstand the majority of the joiut 
Assemblies so constituted. It is therefore 
important to consider what would be the 
character of the Representative Assembly, 
the Lower House in Dublin. You are 
going to take the constituencies as they 
exist, and you propose to transfer the 
same constituencies and have a body of 
persons elected as the present Members 
are. The security of the veto is worth- 
less ; the security ‘of the Upper House 
is probably equally so ; and if the Govern- 
ment are going to produce any securities 
in Ireland for the good government of 


be 


would be 
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Treland it must not rest in securities 
provided from without, but in securities 
provided from within. The only true 
security which you can offer for the 
future government of Ireland is the con- 
stitution of an Assembly which shall 
always contain within itself a sufficient 
representation of the moderation, judg- 
ment, and character of the best portions 
of the Irish population, so that by their 
presence there thev should be able to 
raise a remonstrance which could not be 
neglected, and which might lead to the 
prevention of injudicious or unjust legis- 
lation. I was glad to readin The Times 
this morning a telegram giving the views 
of that well-known Irishman, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, who put his finger on this 
very blot. He said that the weakness of 
the proposed Constitution of Ireland lay 
in the Assembly. You have not got an 
Assembly with any promise in it of 
adequate representation of the minority, 
or with any promise in it of the main- 
tenance of powers that are sufficient to 
prevent unjust and unwise action on the 
part of the majority. If we are really 
to take up the task of constructing 2 
Constitution for Ireland, the present re- 
presentation of Ireland must not be taken 
with its present constituencies and trans- 
ferred to Ireland. You must undertake 
such a reform as would secure to the 
Lower House of the Irish Parliament 
securities and safeguards which could not 
be found by any provision or safeguard 
on this side of the Channel. I wish to 
impress on the House that you must not 
rest content with entrusting to the 
Irish Parliament powers which might be 
checked — from London, for — such 
checks would be vain. If you 
are determined to make the experiment 
of setting up a Legislature in Ireland 
you must make that Parliament contain 
securities within itself by the represen- 
tation in adequate force there of all that 
is strong in the Irish character and the 
Irish people. I do not imagine that 
we should have absolutely — illegal 
action on the part of the Irish 
Parliament. That is, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently provided against in the Bill. 
But what we do apprehend, especially 
having regard to the representation of 
Ireland here, which is at least a faithful 
representation of what might be expected 
by a transfer of the Representatives of 
the same constituencies from West- 
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minster to Dublin; and having regard to 
the recent history of Ireland, the con- 
fusion, the hostility, the alleged wrongs 
perpetrated on one side and the other— 
these things, which the hon. Member for 
South Longford (Mr. Blake) put on one 
side, asking us to trust the loyalty and the 
good sense of the Irish people; I say, 
taking into aceount these things which 
the hon. Member put aside, what we must 
apprehend is wild, ignorant, reckless, un- 
just legislation and administration. Let 
me make one or two suggestions. 
There is a great demand for a revision of 
rents; what would be eas‘er than for a 
simp'e Bill to be introluced for the redue- 
tion of rent all over Ireland ? Have we 
any security such a thing would not be 
possible in the Trish Parliament ? Dnur- 
ing the three years after the passing of 
the Act, no doubt they are forbidden any 
legislation with respect to land ; but after 
that, what security would there be against 
the wholesale revision of rent, the whole- 
sale reduction of rent, I will not say the 
abolition of rent, but such a diminution 
as would be unjust, and yet such 
legislation as would be wholly beyond 
the exercise of the veto here. We have 
had a good deal of that kind of legisla- 
tion suggested in this Parliament in the 
past, and we may have a good deal of it 
realized in the future, Then is there any 
security that taxation, partial in its effect, 
might not be an evil, into which the new 
Tris Parliament might not easily run ? 
The Administration of Ireland would be 
absolutely free from your control, what- 
ever nominal authority you may say you 
have over the legislation ; it would be a 
one-sided Administration not corrected by 
a minority in the Assembly capable of 
standing up for equity and justice in the 
conduct of that Administration. You are 
thus always led round to the conclusion 
that the future of Ireland will depend on 
the character of the Assembly. If you are 
going to undertake this labour you must 
address yourselves to the constitution of 
the Legislative Assembly, because, unless 
it be animated by a sense of justice, unless 
it has within itself a sufficient minority 
to stand up for those who would be sub- 
ject to the legislation of the majority, you 
can have no confidence as to what will 
be the character of that legislation when 
you have no power to arrest or correct it. 
Sir, the scheme foreshadowed in this Bill 
is, in my opinion, badly constructed with 
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respect to Ireland itself ; the Legislature 
is not such a Legislature as you could 
safely launch and invest with the large 
powers proposed to be given by this Bill, 
and I venture also to say it is badly con- 
structed with respect to Great Britain. 
Enough has been said probably upon the 
effect to this Assembly of the in-and-out 


method of bringing Irish Members to 
work here. I will not repeat what 
has been already recorded. It is 


admitted by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, as I think it must be by 
everyone, that under this proposal you 
have two majorities and a Ministry, as 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) 
says, which will command the support of 
the Imperial majority, but will be unable 
to legislate according to the views of the 
majority of Great Britain, if that majority 
should lie in a different direction to the 
Imperial majority. That appears to me 
to combine all the disadvantages that 
could accrue from cutting Ireland entirely 
adrift, and none of the advantages which 
we should get from that relief ; com- 
bine all the disadvantages which could 
accrue from the adoption of a Federal 
system, and the advantages 
which you might get from collateral 
relief. It is bad on both sides. It would 
not be to reconstruct, if 
necessary, OUP Government on a system of 
federation of the three farts of the 
country ; the task would be difficult, but 
it would bring compensations. 
These you do not realise, but what you 
would realise would an infinite 
confusion in the position of the Minis- 
try of the day. My right hon, 
Friend mentioned a proposal which has 
not attracted much attention, which 
appears to me to be a gratuitous addition 
to the inconveniences of this plan. As I 
understand it, a Bill might be brought in 
relating to Great Britain ; but it would be 
possible foran Irish Member to move thai 
it extend to Ireland, and if that Motion 
were adopted, it is clear all the future 
proceedings would be Imperial, subject to 
the consideration of the whole House. I 
am not sure that the interest taken by an 
Irish Member ina Bill has not sometimes 
been an interest taken in order to prevent 
it being passed; it has almost been 
avowed by hon. Members that they 
would prevent a Bill being passed, and 
the way to do that is to manifest an 
interest in it, and it would be sufficient to 
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move to extend any measure to Ireland to 
get a foothold to enable them to wreck the 
Bill altogether. What is the reason for 
this extraordinary position? Suppose 
the Bill is a good Bill. You have set up 
by hypothesis a Legislature in Ireland. If 
the Bill is a good Bill, and it is agreeable 
to Irish feelings, then it could be adopted 
there. Why should not the Irish Legisla- 
ture take it up and pass a similar Bill 


of their own? Why should they be 
brought here to interrupt the  pro- 
gress of legislation by moving that 
it extend to Ireland ? We have 
had a subject before us two or three 


times in recent years upon which publie 
opinion is pretty nearly unanimous on 
this side of the water, but about which 
public opinion not of the same 
character on the other side of the water, 
and that is the admission of persons who 
are accused to give evidence in their 
own behalf in criminal eases. The hon. 
and learned Member opposite manifested 
a great interest in that Bill for the 
purpose of preventing it passing at all. 
If, under the new system, a Bill of this 
kind were brought in it would be com- 
petent for that hon, and learned Member 
or any other hon, Member to interfere 
with its being adopted by Great Britain 
which wanted it, and it would be com- 
petent for the hon, and learned Member 
to do that under the form of wishing to 
have it applied to Ireland; whereas, if 
he did wish it, it would only be necessary 
to take the step of getting it introduced 
into the Irish Parliament I con- 
fess I am_ totally the 
reason for this extraordinary aggrava- 
tion of the difficulty that will arise. I 
may point out one minor consequence of 
that aggravation which deserves atten- 
tion. We have been spending a good 
many years in trying to simplify our 
Statutes ; have had Commis- 
sitting after and a 
Committee has inquired into 
the subject, and a lawyer of very 
great ability permanently employed, 
all for the purpose of reducing the 
size of our Statute Book, that at 
last we would be able to say there are 
the Statutes of the Kingdom in some half 
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dozen volumes. No doubt the Irish 
Legislature would like to see their 


Statute Law as compact ; but if this scheme 
were adopted and worked out, where 
would the Irish lawyer in the future find 
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his law ? It would be in the Statutes 
passed by the Irish Legislature ; in the 
Statutes introduced into the Imperial 
Legislature for British purposes, but 
made by subsequent motion applicable 
throughout the whole Kingdom, so you 
would have an actual separation of the 
Statutes available in Lreland by the 
introduction of this extraordinary 
machinery which I have not found 
any kind of suggestion for. I pass 
on very rapidly to say two or 
three words about the scheme — of 
taxation, which I confess is extremely 
obscure to me, but I suppose at a 
later stage we shall have some light 
thrown upon it. A scheme of 
lation which, while it gives Ireland 
a Legislature, gives to this Assembly 
the in-und-out action of Irish Mem- 
bers, is most dangerous in respect to 
taxation. What is the method of taxa- 
tion? As I understand it, it is this: 
All taxation is to be levied by the 
authority of Parliament here, and the 
Customs taxation in Ireland is to be 
received [* No, no !"] Iwas wrong 
in saying all taxation; the Customs, 
Excise, Postal, and Telegraphs are to be 
fixed by the Imperial Parliament. I will 
confine myself to the Customs aud Excise, 
The Customs are to be 
Imperial officers, and the Excise is to be 
levied by an Irish officer. 
not quite understand with respect to the 
Excise Revenue is this: The duty is 
paid on whisky in Ireland whieh is con- 
sumed in England. Will the duty paid 
on whisky so consumed be received by 
the Irish officials, and form part of the 
Trish Revenue ? Shall we, when we 
drink Trish whisky here—or those of us 
who do—shall we really be paying a 
tax to Ireland, or will there be an 
account taken between the two Trea- 
suries 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
wiil be clearly set out in the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I submit that is 
rather important, but am I to understand 
now that, although levied in Ireland, it 
will be accounted for to the consuming 
country 4 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I ean see that is 
#2 matter of considerable difficulty, of 
cousiderable embarrassment, and of con- 
siderable intricacy ; that, though the duty 
is paid in Ireland, it should be accounted 
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for to the consuming country, and form 
part of the Revenue of Great Britain, 
because it would involve new regula- 
tions in trade, involving something like 


}a watch over the trade in that particular 
|} commodity between Great Britain and 


Ireland, and the same supervision of 
would be involved in setting 
up a Customs tariff. It will not 
be a very simple proceeding, and it 
calculated to lead to some 
between the two Goverp- 
Bat | am still more embarrassed 
Property Tax. That is 
apparently to be levied by each country 
for its own purposes. If an Irishman 
invests in property in Great Britain 
the tax would be levied in England, and 


is rather 
dispute 
ments, 


\form part of the Revenue of England, 


and I do not know how the Irishmen 
with their Constitution in the ‘uture will 
like that scheme under which the Pro- 


perty Tax, levied upon the investments 


swell the 


But I dwell 


of Irishmen, will go to 
Revenue of Great Britain. 


}on these questions simply for this pur- 


pose: If we are going to draw up a 
scheme, if you are gong to enter on this 
task at all, I think the view you ought 
to have before you, the object you should 


try to effect, should be a complete separa- 


levied by i 
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tion of the Revenues of the two 
countries, and the avoiding altogether of 
the question of contributions from one to 
the other, above all things if that 
is to be connected with a representa- 
tion of Ireland in a Parliament here. 
We had a reference made last night to 
the Argentine, but I think we may bring 
the experience much nearer home to 
prove to us the danger of the plan that 
has been drawn out. What has been 
the secret of the good relations which 
have existed between us and our Colonies— 
at least, what have been the essential con- 
ditions en which those good relations have 
been maintained ? That the Colonies 
paid no contribution whatever ; that we 
have no money relations with them. 
There are persons who say we made @ 
very great mistake in that, and that we 
should have reserved the power to fix the 
duties on imports between Australia 
and Canada and this country. I do not 
share their belief. I think we should 
look after the affairs of Ireland ; but it 
would be utterly impossible to look after 
the tariffs and Customs levied in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada. The con- 
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dition on which the friendly relations 
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have been maintained between this 
country and its Colonies has been freedom 
from all money arrangements. Look, 
Sir, also at the history of the United 


States. How is it that the Constitution 
of the United States has worked | so 
smoothly through these 100 years? The 


one principal reasou is that there has 
been any pecuniary relations 
between the Federal Government and 
States; the States have been thrown on 
their own resources entirely to raise the 


never 


Revenue they wanted : the Federal 
Revenue and the Federal Government 
have been independent of the State 
Government in respect of money, Now 
look at another picture. New Zea- 


Jand is a country that had Provincial 
and Central Governments; and what was 
the cause of the breaking up of that Pro- 
vincial Government ? The breaking up 
arose from the bad working of the system 
under which the Central Government of 
New Zealand out of the revenues it 
imposed supplied the wants of the Pro- 
The money rela- 


vineial Government. 
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undertake this work we must see, firstly, 
that the construction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment itself will give guarantees of good 
government in Ireland ; and, next, that 
we should make the money relations, 


if we are to have money relations 
hetween the Imperial Government 
and = the — Irish Government, not 


relations which will be moditied by votes 
in the Assembly of the Irish deputation 
present, but relations that shall be modi- 
tied ouly by negotiations between the two 
Governments, so that the Government 
possessing the confidence of the British 
people here and that possessing the con- 
fidence of the Irish people there shall 
Govern- 


as 


coneur between themselves 
ments what shall be the money relations 
between them, independent of any vote of 
the Irish Members bronght here, and using 
the power they have to embarrass our 
joint deliberations. The experience, as I 


| say, of the United States, the experience 


of ourselves in relation to our Colonies, 


| shows the beneficial results that may be 


tious between the two kinds of Govern- | 


ments caused the Deputies of each Pro- 
vince to come to the central place—in 
the Assembly of which they were mem- 
bers—not to work for the general good, 
but for the purpose of getting a larger 
share of the money for public works in 
their particular Provinces than thos? from 
the other Provinces. The hon. Member 
who preceded me will not challenge my 


statement when I say that the weak 
point, the unsatisfactory part, of the 
working of the Constitution of the 


Canadian Federation has been the money 
relations between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments. 
The real danger to the future of the 
Canadian Dominion results from the 
temptation to intrigue, the temptation to 
jobbery, and, I may say, the temptation 
to corruption which arises from the allo- 
cation of money by the Central Govern- 
ment to the Provincial Governments. You 
propose to set up asystem between Great 
Britain and Ireland which will involve 
all these dangers, and we shall aggravate 
them by the presence of 80 Irish Mem- 
bers in this Assembly. If we are bound 
to undertake this work—and I,for my part, 
do not believe we are; we were going on 
well ; and if we had had patience we should 
have gone on better—if we are bound to 





secured by avoiding these money relations 
between Parliaments ; while the experi- 
ence of New Zealand, the experience of 
Canada, shows the extreme danger of 
entering on a course that will make the 
allocation of money between the Central 
Authority and the Provincial Authority 
dependent upon the votes of Provincial re- 
presentatives coming to the Central Par- 
liament. Sir, I said I would not occupy a 
longtime, but Iam afraid I have trespassed 
more than I intended. I apologise to 
the House for the imperfect way I have 
put before it these two questions on 
which I have dwelt—which are faults 
in the construction of the Bill we are 
now asked to sanction the introduction 
of. It appears to me they are radical 
faults incapable of amendment, except 
by a complete re-construction of the Bill. 
If we are to undertake that labour we 
shall have to consider these two ques- 
tions. For my part I repeat, as I said 
at the beginning, I refuse to allow the 
cause has arisen for the consideration of 
such proposals as these at all. We have 
gone on for 80 years with steady bene- 
ficial progress—[“ Oh, oh ! *]—-steadily 
beneficial ; the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom has captured the upper strata 
of Irish society—[“ No, no!"] I can 
ouly repeat my opinion, and appeal to 
those who know Ireland intimately. 
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Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) : Perhaps 
the right hon. Member would allow me to 
say I aman Irish Protestant from Leinster, 
and I say they have not captured all the 
upper strata of Irish society. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I do not suppose 
they have captured every one ; I never 
made such an absurd claim. What I do 
suggest and repeat is that the operation 
of the United Parliament, working for 
the inhabitants of Ireland, has had this 
result — that whereas the Union at 
the outset was opposed by high and low, 
by Protestants as well as, or rather more 
than by, Catholics, and by people engaged 
in commerce more than by the peasantry, 
the operation and action of the United 
Parliament has steadily been to capture 
more and more the upper strata of Irish 
society ; and if we had gone on longer 
we had considerable hope, under the 
operation of the democratised Assembly 
we have now, with our wider and keener 
sympathies with the lower classes of 
Ireland, we had strong hopes of bringing 
At all 
events, there was a case for waiting. 
We have in this United Parliament 
guarantees of justice to Ireland — 
imperfect, if vou like, but guarantees 
of justice far superior, at all events in 
my judgment, to the guarantees of 
justice we can expect from an Trish Par- 
liament constituted as proposed by this 
Bill. I donot wish to say anything that 
may be considered offensive to any Mem- 
ber of this House ; but when I consider 
what would be the future of the people 
of Ireland as a whole when entrusted to 
an Assembly of those who represent Ire- 
land here—when I contrast the future thus 
anticipated with the future springing 
from the action of this United Parlia- 
ment still maintaining its power, I can 
have no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion—my sincere opinion—we have 
better guarantees of justice under the ex- 
isting system than under the proposed 
alternative. The Parliament of the 
United Kingdom has, after all, held the 
balance between the two—[“ Oh, oh !""] 
—has of recent years held the balance 
steadily even. How has it cut down 
the powerof the landlords ? The United 
Parliament might be trusted to have gone 
on. I, for my part, cannot see in the 
proposed Parliament any guarantee of 
equal justice; but I see in it great 
danger. Even if you undertake the task 
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of re-constructing the Constitution, if we 
are to give Ireland autonomy we must 
proceed on different lines from those 
adopted by the Government in their 
Bill: we must construct a different 
Assembly for Ireland, and produce a 
scheme of an entirely different character 
to govern the relations between Great 
Britain and the Sister Island. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) 
claimed the indulgence which the House 
proverbially extended to new Members 
when addressing it. He did not propose 
to follow in any minuteness of detail the 
speech of the right hon. Member who had 
just sat down. The right hon, Gentle- 
man, he imagined, was so accustomed to 
one stage of a Bill that he could see it in 
no other light. In faet, the speech was 
a Chairman of Committee’s speech. He 
(Mr. Bodkin) was a little surprised when 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham rose to take part in ihe Debate. 
He rather expected that he would have 
risen to call attention to a question of 
Order, and have pointed out that there 
was really no Question before the House 
at all, because, in the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, Home Rule 
was “as dead as Queen Anne.” Surely 
if the right hon. Member was right, 1t 
was hardly useful or dignified for the 
House to spend four days in the diseus- 
sion of a corpse. He thought, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Tory Party, with whom he acted, had 
found, in the words of the immortal Mr. 
Mantilini, that .Home Rule was a 
“demn'd uncomfortable corpse.” It was 
hardly generous of the right bon, Gentle- 
man now to come down to the House in 
his thousands, so to speak, and triumph 


over the dead body of a_ principle 
which he had once advocated. 
But did the right hon. Gentleman 
really persist in his belief that 


Home Rule was as dead as Queen Anne ? 
He had said it at Walsall, but Walsall 
hardly agreed with him in his conclusions, 
and he (Mr. Bodkin) thought that if 
Queen Anne was as much alive as Home 
Rule, Ulster Members would find them- 
selves ina very awkward predicament, 
owing allegiance to two Sovereigns. The 
assurance that Home Rule was not dead 
was to be found in the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) on the Treasury Bench. The 


life not cnly of the right hon. Gentleman, 
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but that of the Liberal Party, was bound 


Government of 


up with Home Rule. There had been 
on this question, after full discussion and 
much examination, a social revolution in 
England. 
it was not to the conversion of Scotland 
or Wales that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury was in- 


It was not toa scratch vote : 


debted for his return to power, but to 
the conversion of the great electorate of 
England. There had little or 


change in Lreland—all the change there 


been no 


had been had been nominally against 
Home Rule; there had been little or no 
change in Scotland and little or no change 
in Wales, but the “flowing tide” had 
flowed on in England. The Liberal Party 
was pledged to Home Rule, and, as the 
Prime Minister had told them, * never 
yet had the banner of that great Party 


— 


been stained by permanent defeat.” There | 


could be no doubt of the final success of 
this great prineiple of justice to Treland, 
He would not insult the English people 
by declaring that they were a nation of 
weather-cocks, and he would not insult 
the Liberal Party by declaring that it 
was a Party of 
might have been a few renegades in it 
in the old days, but they, happily, had 
departed from its midst. 
time when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham claimed 
that the section with whom he acted were 
the real Liberal Party of England, but the 
right hon. Gentleman would hardly make 
that assumption now. But that claim had 
been abandoned as too absurd. As well 
might a mortified and amputated big toe 
claim to be the real man, and threaten to 
kick its former proprietor off the premises, 
He did not think it was the principle of 
Home Rule that really affected the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. He could ina 
short elegy describe the origin and mean- 
ing of the Party which the right hon. 
Gentleman captained. The House would 
forgive him for the length of the quota- 
tion—for, like the Koh-i-Noor, to cut it 
too much would spoil it. What he 
desired to draw attention to was Gold- 
smith’s Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog. The elegy describes the origin 
and nature of the Party commanded by 
the right hon. Gentleman. It goes some- 
what iv this way— 
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And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 
This dog and man at first were frien ls ; 
But when a pique began, 
The «log, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 
Aroun|! from all the neighb’ring streets 
The wond’ring neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied, 

The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 





He would not trouble the House by fol- 
| lowing the varying arguments they had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham and his 
friends—it was impossible to follow the 
chamelion changes of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who blessed to-day what he 
cursed yesterday, and would curse to- 
morrow what he blessed to-day. The 
jright hon, Gentleman who last spoke 


‘seemed to think that seven centuries of 
misgovernment and misery were not 


enough for Ireiand, and that they should 
‘try the medicine a little longer. He 
seemed to think that if the last Parlia- 
}ment had had time enough it would have 
'* eonciliated ” the Irish Members. He 
(Mr. Bodkin) would give a quotation or 
two to show how, for six long, terrible 
years, the ex-Leader of the House had 
attempted conciliate the national 
| feelings of Ireland. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) had said— 

“ The four seized me, an a violent struggle 
took place between us, the Governor standing by. 
They succeeded, after a struggle, in flinging me 
on my back.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon, Member that he is not in any 
way dealing with the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. BODKIN said, he bowed to Mr. 
Speaker's ruling, and hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would overlook his 
transgression, having regard to the fact 
that he was a new Member. He would 
merely point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Man- 
chester had “conciliated ” Irish feeling 
by flinging Irish Members of Parliament 
into prison wholesale, by batoning popu- 
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lar assemblies, by attempting to stifle the 
Press, and by adopting as cruel and 
mean a system of tyranny generally as 
ever a strong country inflicted on a weak 
one. Irishmen when they asked for 
justice received two alternative taunts. 
If they were in a state of agitation they 
were told they would get nothing until 
they were quiet; and if they were quiet 
they were told they would get nothing 
until they agitated. Now, forsooth, that 
Ireland was peaceful and at rest, they 
were told that that was sufficient proof 
that Home Rule was not needed. Let 
him tell hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men who used arguments of this kind 
that Ireland was contented because she 
hal hope. It was not fear, but hope, 
which had subdued the Irish 
Coercion had been withdrawn in Lreland 
not because it had sueceeded, but because 
it had failed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Manchester had 
been beaten in the poliey he had adopted 
in the matter of the prison treatment of 
political prisoners. He had then tried to 
gag the Press, but there again he had 
been ignominiously vanquished, although 
at one time he had the Mayors of four 
Irish towns in gaol, including the Lord 
Mayor of the Irish capital. Coereion in 
Ireland was a thing of the past. As to 
the objections to the Bill, one of them 
was founded on the terrorism exercised 
over the House by the hon, Member sitting 
below him (Mr.Johnston) and his Ulster 
friends—their threats of civil war and the 
lining of the ditches. He acquitted the 
hon. Member of bloodthirsty intentions, 
and had no doubt they would get on very 
well together when Home Rule was 
established. He wished all Ulster Mem- 
bers were as honest and loyal to their 
opinions as the hon, Gentleman. When 
they talked of “lining the ditches” he 
believed that, as a rule, they meant lining 
their breeches pockets. They all talked 
of confiscation until there was money to 
be had, and then there was a rush for it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham was hardly within 
his right when he taunted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duehy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) with 
having laughed at the bluster of the 
Orangemen. On the 13th January, 
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race, 


1884, speaking at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
the right hon. Gentleman said of these 
people— 
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“With boasted professions of their devotion 
to the Crown they insult and defy the Repre- 
sentatives of the Crown in Lreland, and they 
break the laws themselves while they pretend 
to defend them. i believe at this momeut that 
if there is any danger to the peace of Lreland it 
arises from the proceedings of a certain section 
of the population of Ulster, led by men of 
education, who know enough to know better, and 
who seem to have been stimul.ted into almost 
unreasoning ferocity by the mild eloquence of 
the Leader of the Oppesition "— 
meaning the late Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham was now trying his 
hand at stimulating the Orangemen into 
unreasoning ferocity. When the time 
came Ulster would be loyal to the Irish 
Government, loyal in a better.and a truer 
sense than it had ever before, 
Ulster had repudiated—-and he thanked 
Grod for the repudiation which came from 
every Ulster Member—separation from 
the rest of Ireland. To paraphrase a 
statement of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, Ulster would sit 
tight, and Ulster would be right, when 
the time came. They were toid that the 
whole proceedings of that House would 
be futile, the House of Lords 
would block the Bill when it came before 
them. The Leader of the Opposition 
had denounced the establishment in Ire- 


been 


because 


land of any Chamber approaching to 
the House of Lords. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been joined in his 
denunciation by the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for West Birmingham. 
They all said that they were going to 
create a bad House of Lords, and that it 
Was reactionary to suggest an Upper 
Chamber in view of the irresistible tide 
of democracy which was now determined 
against it. Well, they might have a bad 
House of Lords when they got their 
Irish Parliament, but they would have 
a much better House of Lords than that 
tumbled like lot of school- 
hoys—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon, Member that 
it is out of Order to speak disrespectfully 
of the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. BODKIN humbly apologised. 
His mistake was due to his being so 
entirely unused to the Chamber. He 
was justified, however, in saying that 
the Lords had no right to block the will 
of the people. It was said that by this 
Home Rule Bill they were obstructing 
the Labour cause, but he thought that 


which a 
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every friend of the Labour Party would ' 
say that the reproach was not a fair one. 


The Irish were a nation of labouring 
mer. They were a poor nation. All 


their sympathies were with the Labour 
Party; it was only now necessary to 
point out to the working classes that in 
the present Parliament they had a tool 
to hand for the redress of their grievances 
if they chose to use it. The House of 
Lerds was now the last plant of the 
Tories ; and in speaking of that Chamber 
in order to keep himself within the limits 
of Parliamentary language, would 
quote the words of the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
The right hon. Gentleman in * Plain 
Words to the Peers ” had said— 


he 


*T am rather thankful than otherwise to 
gentlemen who will take the trouble of wearing 
robes and coronets and keeping up a certain 
state of splendour which is pleasing to look on. 
They are ancient monuments, and I, for 
would be very sorry todeface them. But, gentle- 
men, TF do not admit that we can build upon these 
interesting ruins the foundations of our Govern- 
ment. I allow that 
antiquities 


ole, 


cannot these venerable 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I am sorry again to 
interrupt the hon. Member. He is trans- 
gressing the Rule that I laid down, and I 
that I shall not tolerate 


now warn him 


it any longer. 
Mr. BODKIN said that he was quot- 
ing the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: He is quoting words 
not used in this House, and is transgress- 
ing the Rule laid down from the Chair. 
Mr. BODKIN 


respectfully apolo- 


gised. He thought himself secure in 
quoting the words of the right hon. 


Gentleman. He would only express the 
hope that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham would soon become 
one of the “ venerable antiquities ” which 

he had himself described as occupying 

the Upper House. He desired, before he 

concluded, to allude to a statement made 

by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 

mingham as to the question of the nation- 

ality of the people of Ireland—that 

“arbitrarily selected area,” selected by | 
the Almighty without any previous con- 

sultation with the right hon. Member or 

his private secretary. In 1883 the right 

hon. Gentleman had said— 
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“ Our task will never be completed until you 
have succeeded by just and equal laws and wise 
alministration in enlisting on the side of the 
English Government and the English people the 
interest and influence of the bulk of the Irish 
nation,” 
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Did the right hon. Gentleman think, when 


he said that, the Irish people were 
not a nation’ In former years there 
was a feeling of hate towards England 


among the people of Ireland, and they 
fought for freedom and vengeance. Now 
that was all changed, and they fought 
for freedom and friendship. Let the 
old quarrel then be settled by the measure 
introduced by the Prime Minister. Let 
the Irish wolf dog and the British bull 
dog hunt in couples, and there would be 
no game in the world swift enough or 
strong enough to withstand them. 


*Mr. RENTOUL (Down, EE.) 

Tie most important measure of the 
century is at present before the House. 
It is introduced by a statesman of 


almost unprecedented experience, of great 
learning, and of undoubtedly great per- 
sonal popularity, but, as Unionists con- 
tend, of very partial and one-sided know- 
ledge of Ireland. It not 
merely by its author, but by its creator ; 


introduced 


Is 


for when the Prime Minister allowed 
wdverse fortune in the ballot boxes to 
convert bim to Home Rule, he found 


nobody among the English, Scotch, or 
Welsh in favour of such a doctrine, and 
therefore he had to create—to make out 
of nothing—both the sentiment and the 
policy, and in this he has undoubtedly to 
aun extent that 
told in almost identical phraseology by 
of journals that we are at 
present face to with “The hour 
and the man,” a phrase formerly and 
much more fitly applied to John Knox, 


succeeded, so we are 


a score 


face 


and the Reformation of Scotland. Now, 
since « measure great in evil, or great 
for good, according to the mind of its 
critics, but undoubtedly great, is before 
this House, it seems to me that we 


would all best serve our separate pur- 
poses if we approach it now, and 
at all future stages, with as little per- 
sonal bitterness, but with much 
wisely-guided energy as possible, both 
° ” ° a _ » 
in language and in action, For myself, 
I could not discuss this subject as a 


as 


bigot, because I am of opinion that 
every Member of this House be- 
longs to that section of the Christian 
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Chureh into which he happened to be 
born; and if he had happened to 
be born into another section, he would 
very likely find himself there at present ; 
but in any case we must assume that every 
hon. Member is satisfied with his 
ecclesiastical position, and, if so, no one 
ought to regard him with any shadow 
of disfavour. But there are two classes of 
Irishmen that are supposed to be in- 
capable of impartiality in matters poli- 
tical: these are landlords and Orange- 
men, and I do not belong to either 
class. I am not a landlord, because 
those of my ancestors who were land- 
lords, being thorough Irishmen, — set 
themselves enthusiastically to solve the 


problem of * How to live happily on four | 


times your income,” and solved it by 
proving that it could not be done ; there- 
fore, I have been relieved of the duties 
of property in Ireland. <As for the 
rights of property in that country, they 
are dying by inches; and if this 


Bill passes, they will receive their | 


jovial wake and solemn burial at the 
hands of an Irish Parliament filled with 
Members whose ideas of property must 
be perfectly impartial, because of the entire 


absence of any experience of a propria- 


torial kind on the part of these gentle- 
meu, always excepting certain funds of 
American origin but of Parisian location 
at present. Neither am I an Orange- 


man, for reasons which — reflect 


no discredit either on me or. on 
the Orange Institution. Consequently, 
I would ask Irish Home Rulers to 
assume, even if they regard the assump- 
tion as a violent one, that I am 
quite unprejudiced in this matter, and 
Oppose this bill for reasons which have 
nothing personal in them, beyond what 
ought to be personal to every subject of 
the great British Empire, and I shall 
compel myself to imagine that they 
are equally honest and = sincere in 
the support they give to this Bill, which 
they one and all admit they do not 
regard with any unqualified admiration. 
But I woulkl not for one moment insuit 
at once their intelligence and their 
honesty by assuming that they are 
satisfied with this Bill, or that they 
accept it, if they do accept it, as any- 
thing more than a meagre and very 
slippery stepping-stone in the onward 
march of a nation, to which onward 
march, according to Mr. Parnell, no 
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man could or ought to set bounds. It 
would be insulting the intelligence of Irish 
Nationalist Members if anyone imagined 
for a moment that they would be satisfied 
| with this wretched Bill as the end and 
-embodiment — of all those splendid 
/national aspirations, of which they had 
' so loudly talked, and it would be insulting 
their platform honesty if anyone assumed 
that this Bill pleased them, a Bill 
which falls so miserably far short of their 
outlined system of Government, for they, 
one and all, in language more or less dis- 
tinct, have said that they must have 
a Parliament “free as air.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
(Sir George Trevelyan) never spoke 
more correctly, and seldom so correctly, as 
| When he said there was no half-way house 
; between Home Rule and total separation. 
| Now, it does not seem that the First 
Reading of a Bill is the time to go into 
details, Nor can any Ulster Unionist 
Member honestly go into details, be- 
cause no matter what the details 
were we should oppose this Bill. 
We opposed the principle, and if we 
are obliged to fight the details we 
shall do so merely for the purpose of 
defeating the entire principle of the Bill. 
For the Unionists of Ulster this Bill is 
all bad, and could not be improved in 
j S-araenniten, because grapes cannot grow 
| from thorns. But let me now proceed 
to give the reasons why we Unionists 
offer an uncompromising — opposition 
lto the principle of this Bill. In the 
| first place, it proceeds to do what 
| is new in the history of the world. It 
is « proceeding without precedent, 
| without necessity, aud without excuse. 
England’s greatest philosopher, who was 
at once a great lawyer and a great 
statesman, Lord Bacon, said in his Essay 
on Innovations— 


“It is good also not to try experiments in 
States, except the necessity be urgent or the 
utility evident.” 

And certainly neither of these conditions 
is present in the case before us. 
The necessity is not urgent, because 
past and present Chief Secretaries vie 
with each other in speaking of the 
peaceful condition of Ireland during the 
past half-dozen years; and when the 
Unionists speak of the prosperity of the 
loyalist portions of Ulster, they are told 
at once that much of Leinsterand Munster 
excels Ulster in prosperity. Clearly, 
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therefore, the necessity for Home Rule, 


even in spite of the depression of 
a season, is not urgent, and 
certainly the utility is not evident. 


No single Member of the Government, 
no single Gladstonian, no single Home 
Ruler, as far as we have heard or read, has 
ever tried, either on the platform or in 
this House, to point out clearly how Home 
Rule would financially benefit Ireland. 
The sole argument is that it would 
content Ireland. Well, it would give 
bitter discontent to one-third of the 
Irish people ; and with regard to the re- 


maining two-thirds, the contentment 
which the Parnellites would experience 
if the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth, the late platform biographer 
of the Presbyterian and Protestant 
clergy of Ulster, were in power 
in Ireland, is a contentment § difficult 
to imagine and dangerous to de- 
scribe. Whereas, if the hon. and 


learned Member for the City ef Water- 
ford were in power, and selected the 
Member for Louth for his Cabinet, I fear 
occasional shadows would flit across the 
horizon of the Isle of the Blessed, and 
another St. Patrick would needed 
once again to expel certain animals whose 
path is more slimy than direct. 
fore, on the dictum of Lord Bacon, Home 
Rule is a thing that should at present be 
outside the ken alike of the lawyer, the 
statesman, and the philosopher, as being 
wu mere experiment, neither necessary nor 
useful. The one reason, then, in favour of 
this Bill, that seems to be really and 
seriously relied upon by its promoters, is, 
that it will give contentment to Ireland ; 
but that it will absolutely fail to do sois, in 
my mind, an undoubted fact. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to enumerate the 
reasons, which weigh with me, in opposing 
this Bill, and in opposing any and every 
form of Home Rule for Ireland. Now, 
although so many able speeches have 
been already delivered in this Debate, 
yet, oddly evough, the objections which, 
with the greatest weight, force them- 
selves on my consideration, have either 
escaped mention entirely, or have been re- 
ferred to in a very cursory manner, A 
very large portion of almost every speech 
made from this side of the House during 
this Debate has been taken up with ex- 
tracts from speeches made by Glad- 
stonians in the past, which extracts are 


VOL. VIII. [rourrn serres.] 


be 


There- 
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in the strongest and most emphatie op- 
position to the sentiments expressed by 
by these gentlemen at present. Now, 
although the quotation of these unfortu- 
nate utterances of former days render 
Gladstonians, visibly uncomfortable and 
observably unhappy, yet they really do 
not touch the merits of the question ; 
they merely prove that Gladstonianism 
is a plant of very recent growth, and that 
the modern graft on the stem of 
Liberalism is as unlike that stem as 
anything can possibly be. These ex- 
tracts prove to a demonstration that 
every opinion held by a Gladstonian is 
exactly the reverse of what he believed 
eight years ago; but they do not prove 
whether he was right then, or whether he 


Treland. 


was wrong then, and is right now. 
Therefore, if the Gladstonians had 
only a little manliness, they could 


get rid entirely of the difficulty of their 
own past by saying, “We said these 
things in the past; but we were wrong 
then, and we are right now.” That 
would be the proper line for men to take. 
But, no; that line they will not take, 
for such a course would admit a want of 
infallibility in their past history, and 
their creed lies in one * Glad- 
stone is infallible always, and we are his 
prophets.” But, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
mention some reasons that exist, and that 
have always existed, against Home Rule, 
quite irrespective of men or of Parties as 
they stand to-day; and these are seven 
in number. But the time of this House 
does not permit, nor does the intelligence 
of hon, Gentlemen render it necessary, 
that I should do more than briefly refer 
to them. And, first, is the action of other 
In the entire history of the 
nation 
discussed, or 


sentence, 


nations. 
world, ever 
ever dreamed 
of doing, to itself that which is proposed 
by this Bill. Most of the European 
States have had an opportunity at some 
time in their history of 
a personal judgment on such a line of 


no has done, 


ever even 


pronouncing 


conduet, and how have they pronounced 
it? Of the many instances let us take 
three. Only a score of years ago, Italy 
was divided into several Kingdoms and 
Republies, but did it remain so? Did 
the Venetian, the Lombardian, the 
Neapolitan, or the Tuscan flourish under 
Home Rule? Did they cling to it? 
No; they became one united Italy, and 
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with what result ? With the best result 
that has followed any great constitu- 
tional change in this century. Hon. 
Gentlemen have no doubt frequently con- 
versed with Italians in the last few years. 
For myself, an admiration for the strange, 
wondrous, and, sometimes, weird history 
of Italy has led me to seek the society of 
Italians, whenever opportunity offered, 
and from one and all the same answer 
has come. From Tuscan or Venetian ; 
from Neapolitan or Lo nbardian, it is all 
the same. They all rejoice in a uni- 
fication which is already bearing such 
splendid fruit, that they are begin- 
ning in moments of enthusiasm to 
raise the curtain of the future, and see 
the light of other days coming back 
again, and Italy once more mistress of 
the world. It may be a dream, but it is 
a happy and a possible one, and vastly 
different from the wretched nightmare of 
Home Rule. The vext instance we may 
take is France, and here we have the 
wonderful case of La Vendée. The in- 
habitants of that portion of France were 
intensely Catholic and intensely Royalist, 
and the New Republic was Atheistie and 
Democratic. At Paris, the centre of the 
latter Party, a temple was raised to the 
Goddess of Reason, and an abandoned 
woman was glorified as the representa- 
tive of that goddess, The Vendeans 
fought like men on the battlefield, and 
not like cowardly fiends with dynamite. 
They had every possible reason to 
separate themselves from the rest of 
France. In political sentiment, in religion, 
in everything, they were different, but, 
after nearly 1,000,000 vietims had fallen in 
the struggie, La Vendée was completely 
crnshed into subjection. Now, is there 
any politician or any constitutional 
lawyer to-day who will not admit that 
France was perfectly right in preventing 
the Vendean Provinces from separation, 
and that such separation would have 
been disastrous to France? The next 
ease I will refer tois the United States 
of America, and this instance I need only 
mention. The Southern were different 
from the Northern States in sentiment, 
greatly different in race, and different both 
in habits and in education, and yet one 
of the greatest wars of modern times was 
waged in order to preserve the Republic 
oue and united. Tle devastation there 
was nothing ordinary, Bitter and inre- 
Mr. Rentoul 
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trievable ruin was hurled upon tens of 
thousands, who wanted nothing except 
the mere sentimental gratification of a 
simple desire for Home Rule. If we 
want a picture of the devastation, we 
need only look at the Shenadoah 
Valley, one of the richest and most fer- 
tile valleys in the world when the war 
began, yet in after years the historian says 
its ruin was so complete that if a crow 
wanted to live in the Shenadoah Valley 
he must bring his provisions alongwith him. 
In La Vendée, and in the United States 
of America, we have two instances in 
the same century of the desperate lengths 
to which France and America went in 
order to prevent Home Rule, and yet we 
are told to grant Home Rule, and told 
that we are self-seekers, bigots, and fools 
if we do not graut it at once and with 
enthusiasm. The second argument against 
t is scheme of Home Rule is the advice of 
other nations. Weare told that foreign 
nations display a deep interest in this 
matter, and earnestly advise us to break 
up our Empire by granting Home Rule. 
The Prime Minister has many times 
gloried in the statement that France and 
America, and, indeed, almost all the 
nations of the world, are advising us to 
grant Hlome Rule, and are in favour of his 
policy. Sir, 1 know two or three barristers, 
who, when they are opposed to me in a 
ease, are in the habit, before the trial 
comes on, of giving me advice as to how 
I should conduct my case. They are 
men of very great experience, and their 
advice would naturally be most valu- 
able, but at the moment they are 
my Opponents and my rivals, There- 
fore, I listen to their advice most atten- 
tively ; and whatever they advise I do 
exactly the opposite, and by so doing I 
am uearly always right. What is the 
It is no new one ; it is thousands 
It is expressed in Virgil’s 


moral ? 
of years old. 
sentence, “I fear Greeks even when 
bearing gifts.” The advice of other 
nations indeed! The advice of other 
nations, that are clearly our rivals, and 
our competitors | The advice of nations 
like France and America, whose 
subjects cannot hide their jealousy 
of us even during one single con- 
versation! Let us consider that the 
worse the position of England the better 
relatively is the position of France and 
America, Therefore, let us say to them, 
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“We don’t want your advice. 


Government of 


We want 
your action. France, What did you do 
in the case of La Vendée? America, 
What did you do in the of the 
Southern States 7” We ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that before this Home Rule debate ends 
someone in this House will point to a 
single nation that has ever tolerated for 
“ moment the of conduct 
which we are asked to adopt without 
present necessity and without possible 
future advantage. The third objection 
to this, policy is to be found in our ad- 
miration and respect for the great Liberal 
or Gladstonian Party. [ Laughter.) Hon. 
Members opposite laugh, but in opposing 
this Bill we are complimenting their past 
and better judgment. For more than 
50 years the Prime Minister was 
the bitterest opponent of Home 
Rule. For more than 20 years the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused 
“to stew in Parnellite juice,” 
sup with Home Rulers, or with their 
master, even with the longest spoon, 
The present Secretary for Seotland (Sir 
George Trevelyan) was for many yezrs, 
with more or less variation, repeating the 


ase 


course 


or to 


words which he used in this House— 


“That any responsible body of Ministers, 


whatever else they did, should put the keeping } 


of the police, the enforcement of civil obliga- 
tions, and the safety ant property of our fellow 
citizens throughout [reland, in the hands of an 
elective Irish Parliament I could not believe.” 

Sir, are we to imagine that these great 
men were wrong through a long series 
of If a 


ment for 53 years, and then makes an 


years ? man makes a state- 


exactly contradictory statement for seven 


years, are we not treating him with 


greater respect if we believe him for the 


longer period ? There are 53 annual 
reasons why the Prime Minister is 


wrong, and only seven such reasons in 
favour of his being right. The other 
night when a speaker from this side of 
the House asked what had changed the 
views of the Prime Minister this 
question, a Gladstonian, with more readi- 
ness than intelligence, called out “* The 
Ballot.” Sir, the Ballot can change the 
place of the Parties in this House. It 
can put out a Ministry and put one in ; 
but it can never change the ridiculous 
into the wise, the unjust into the just, or 
the false into the true. The Prime 
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Minister once said in a great speech that 
such a scheme as this, which he rightly 
designated a disintegration of the great 
vapital Institutions of the country, would 
serve but one purpose, and would have 
but one result, that “ of making ourselves 


ridiculous in the sight of all man- 
kind.” How can the Ballot affeet 
that ? How can the lowering of 
the franchise affect that ? If a thing 
is ridiculous, then the votes of 10,000 
Irish Members in its favour might 


make the Members ridiculous, but could 
never make the ridiculous aet a wise one. 
W hen words uttered the 
population of Ireland was greater than 
now, and the sentiment of the people 
was just the same as it at present, 
Great men have their moments—their 
years of weakness, but after their period of 
passion has passed, they bless those who 
pluck them back from the edge of a 
precipice ; therefore, 
affection for the Gladstonians makes us 
say, * We will save the Empire from vou ; 
or, better still, we will from 
yourselves.” My fourth reason against 
the policy of disintegration to be 
found in the present position of the Three 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. If things were in a bad state 
we might try a change, on the ground 
that any change might be for the better, 
but the Three Kingdoms never were in 
« more hopeful condition than at this 
moment. England is by far the richest 
country in the world, The prevent avail- 
able eapital of England is more than twice 
the available capital of the whole of the 
rest of the world. England’s wealth has 
increased in the present century to a 
degree that has no parallel in the whole 
of history. In the past 10 years it has 
increased at ther ate of £650,000 a day. 
Therefore, the financial condition of Eng- 
land does not call for this experiment. 
Turn to Seotland, and here we find that 
the proportion of wealth is greater still; 
for while England's property and wealth 
give £290 for each individual in Eng- 
land, Seotland’s wealth is £307 per head 
for the population of Scotland. There- 
fore, it has been wittily said that every 
Scotchman who left Scotland and came 
to England lost £17 by the transaction. 
But let us turn to Ireland, and even in 
spite of a momentary depression, we find 
that loyalist Ireland is more prospero.s 
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than either England or Scotland ; for if 
through low prices matters are bad with 
farmers in Ireland, at present they are 
worse with farmers in England. Again, 
no city in Europe has made such progress 
in wealth and population in the past half 
century as Belfast has done. Her two 
great trades, the linen trade and ship- 
building, have no equals _ to-day. 
Indeed, in all matters at present 
Ireland is better off than Great Britain. 
[ Cries of * No,no!”] Hon, Gentlemen 
representing Home Rule Irish consti- 
tuencies dissent. Very well. I am 
speaking of the loyalist, law-abiding, 
hard-working Ireland which I represent, 
and they are speaking of the lawless 
and backgoing Ireland, which they 
are helping to keep poor; for there 
are two Irelands, and I speak for my 
Ireland while they speak for theirs. 
Not so long ago Cork was the second city 
in Ireland, with a population of 88,000 ; 
Belfast was the third city, with a popu- 
of 79,000, now Cork has a population 
of 78,000, and Belfast has a population 
of 277,000, and all this is well within 
the memory of many Members of this 
House ; and yet in her harbour and in her 
natural advantages Cork is much better 
situated than Belfast. From these facts 
clearly England and Scotland do not 
need a change. Loyalist Ireland does 
not need a change, and the rest of Ireland 
has only to imitate the North in order 
to have like prosperity. But the next 
argument against Home Rule is to be 
found in the opinion of great men who 
are outside the political arena. A poli- 
tician’s opinion is often to be distrusted, 
because it is prejudiced. Only last 
night, in the Members’ Lobby, after a 
gentleman had made a long speech, one 
man came up to me and said, “ What a 
splendid speech ; what great ability !” 
And the next man I met said, “ What an 
absurd failure! Poor fellow, I thought 
!” The first opinion 


Government of 


he had some brains ! 
‘ame from a_ political friend, and the 
other from a political foe. Now, on this 
question of Home Rule, the opinions of 
great men outside the sphere of politics 
are likely to be of a hundredfold higher 
value than the opinion of anyone inside 
this House. Therefore, let us iook at 


the great English writers, scientists, and 

philosophers. What has been the view of 

Tennyson, Tyndale, Froude, Swinburne, 
Mr. Rentoul 
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Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Goodwin 
Smith, Sir Frederick Leighton, Frith, 
and a hundred others? [Laughter.} 
Hon. Gentlemen laugh ; but you did not 
langh two months ago when those of us 
who were present in Westminster Abbey 
committed the remains of Lord Tenny- 
son to the dust, the remains of one who 
was pronounced to bethe greatest English- 
man of the century. Yes, you feel sore 
as you look at the leaders of the 
art, the literature, and the science of this 
country, and see that they are against you. 
What personal ends had these great 
men to serve ? They were, and those 
of them who are alive are, against Home 
Rule, and they will live when many of 
you are forgotten, and when vour policy 
is as much a ridiculous thing of the past 
as Smith O'’Brien’s cabbage garden re- 
bellion, The sixth, and possibly the 
most pressing, reason against this Bill 
is the mental state of those who will 
form the majority of the Irish Parliament; 
and I assure hon. Gentlemen I use the 
phrase in no sense to indicate that they 
have weak minds—I use it to signify 
their state of opinion, Now, as to that 
mental state, the first point is that they 
consider that we ought to be ruled by 
Roman Catholic priests. [Cries of “ No, 
no!”] You may dissent, but I can prove 
it. You say we Irish Unionists ought to be 
ruled by the majority, do you not ? [“Hear, 
hear.” | Very well ; the Catholics are the 
majority. Therefore, we ought to be 
ruled by the Catholics. But who rules 
the Catholies ? Have they any freedom ? 
Can they exercise their freedom ? No; 
we have it on record, by no less an 
authority than the Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) in his speech 
at the Meath Election Petitions, * The 
right of private judgment is the right of 
private stupidity,” therefore, every Irish 
Home Rule Member is either returned 
by the priests or by the stupidity of the 
electors, and we, the Protestants, are thus 
to be ruled by the priests. Another indica- 
tion of the mental state of the Irish 
Party is their extreme violence towar’s 
all who differ from them in any way or 
to any degree. No language is too vile 
for them, and no weapon too strong, and 
this applies to both sections alike. Can 
the Unionists of Ireland be happy in the 
prospect of such rulers? Another 
mental feature of the Irish Nationalist 
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Party which would make us fear for any 
ecuntry which they might govern, is to be 


found in their idea that talk, means 
business, or that eloquence means 
commerciai efficiency. The curse of 


Nationalist Ireland has always been an 
extreme veneration for talk, and a dis- 
respect for work, Take one illustration : 
In the beginning of last July the walls 
of Belfast were placarded, “ Vote for 


Sexton, your ouly Member.” [Cries of 


* Hear, hear !” from Irish Nationalists, | 
I am rejoiced to hear that expression. 
It gives your assent to that placard and 
to its sentiment. Therefore, that placard 
expresses the ideas, not merely of Bel- 
fast Home Rulers, but of you all. How- 
ever, do you forget that two of the 
Belfast Members form the firm of 
Harland and Wolff? Now, if every one 
of the 103 Irish Members had done as 
much for Ireland Harland and Wolff 
have done, Ireland would be relatively 
to its size by far the richest country in 
Europe ; yet in the opinion of 
Rulers, Harland and Wolff are nobody, 
and the late Member for West Belfast is 
the only Member, a gentleman who, 
despite his eloquence and power, has not 
added a shilling to the wealth of Belfast, 
or, as faras I know, to the wealth of 


as 


Ireland. To give the Government of a 
country to men who regard power of 


speech as the only factor in national 
greatness or success, is one of the wildest 
proposals ever in this 
Thus the mental of the Home 
Ruler seems to be intolerant, violent, and 


made 
state 


unbusinesslike. 
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be affirmed, contradicted, or withdrawn 
according to the orders of the ecclesiastie 
masters of the political slaves. But 
my last argument against the principle of 
this Bill is to be found in the result of 
separate Parliaments in the two cases of 
Scotland and America. In Scotland the 
affairs between the English and Scottish 
Parliaments came to such a state of ten- 
sion that Hallam, in his Constitutional 
History, says— 

“The well-known of the Darien 
Company must have undeceivel every rational 
man who dreamed of any alternative but incor- 
The Scotch Parliament 

the by the 


business 


poration or separa 
took to br 
Act of Security of 1704. 


tion. 


eare crisis 





Img on 
That Act, as hon. Gentlemen well know, 
declared that after the death of Anne, 
the same person was not to be Sovereignin 
England and in Scotland, and we remem- 
ber that the English retorted by the Alien 
Bill, which made the Scotch aliens to Eng- 
land. What 


history for those who waut to establish 


au ecucouraging page of 
once more two Parliaments in these King- 
doms! And now, with the permission 
of the House, on patience I 
have too greatly trespassed—[ Cries of 
“No, no!” ]—I like to refer 
x peculiar circumstance with re- 
gard to the effect of subordinate Par- 


whose 


would 


to 


| liaments in the United States in the case 


ITouse. | 


But, Sir, the Member | 


for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), in his | 


very able and judicious speech—a speech 
which it would be audacious in me to 
praise—gave us, or tried to give us, a 


of the American War, By this Home Rule 
Bill all matters of peace and war are to 
be reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
and all soldiers and officers are to be the 
servants of the Imperial Parliament. 
Now, this was exactly the in 
America at the time of the Civil War. 
Every general, and officer, and soldier, in 
the Army was the servant of the Senate of 
the whole Republic ; but when the war 
began, each man seemed to consider that 
State first, and 


case 


he was a member of a 


la member of the Republic afterwards; 


grain of comfort. He said, * The Irish 
Legislature will not desire to inflict 
injustice upon anyone in Ireland.” | 
But we want to know, is that declara- 


tion the outcome of the hon. Gentleman’s 
private stupidity, or is he allowed to 
make it by permission of his priest ? 
When he gives us an assurance, we can- 
not tell whether it is a stupid one or an 
ecclesiastical one. He has no right to 
give any assurance; he has no right to 
tell us anything till he has first got his 
inspiration. Therefore, the Members are 
to be returned by the priests, and all the 
statements that the Members make are to 





for we find that those generals who 
had been born in Southern States went 


with the South, such as Johnston, and 
and that those generals 
who had been born in Northern States 
went with the North; for example, 
Sherman, and Grant,and Sheridan. Now, 
will hon. Gentlemen consider whether 
or not the same result might not be ex- 
pected in the case of a difference between 
the Irish Parliament, and the Imperial 


Jebb, and Lee ; 
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Parliament 7 Might not all Irishmen in the 
British Army feel that they were Irishmen 
first and Britons afterwards? [ Cheers] 


The Irish Nationalists cheer that state- 
ment. Well, I am glad, because it may 


impress my view ou English and Seoteh 
Members. It may show the danger—the 
immense danger—of raising up in this 
United Kingdom a Legislature, no matter 
how limited its powers, to which Lrish 
Members, by their cheers, have declared 
that every Lrishman, soldier or civilian, 
owes fealty and loyalty, in preference to 
that lovalty which the soldicr, at any 
rate, has sworn to give to the Imperial 
Parliament. Divided allegiance is the 


greatest danger on earth: and vet, if this | 


Trish Parliament has any reason for 
existence, it is because Irishmen are 
considered likely to be more contented 


under it; that is, to be willing to give readier 
allegiance to it, than to the’ present or 
any future Imperial Parliament. Dis- 
affection is avowedly at the root of the 
whole matter, and vou are now going to 
give that disaffection a local habitation 
and a name. But, Mr. Speaker, before 
I sit down, let me refer to a statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


in his speech two nights ago. Let me 
read his exact words— 
“1 feel sometimes inclined to ask hon. 


Members not to judge the people of Ulster by 
the blustering and noisy vehemence of those 
who profess to speak in their behalf.” 


Now let me ask, why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
that he was an Ulster man himself 7 Why 
does he conceal that fact lest it should 
injure him in Scotland? Why is this 
Ulster man—this Irishman—ashamed of 
his country But has he any right to 
speak for Ulster or for any section 
of it? He is «a member of a very 


celebrated Ulster family, but I believe 
all the members of his family, all his 
relatives, are as dead against Home Rule 


now, as he himself used to be. One 
distinguished member of the family, 


A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D., wrote one of 
the ablest works that has ever appeared 
against Home Rule, and he sent me a 
copy of it, with a letter to say that his 
chief object in writing it was to do away 
with the evil effect and blot out the 


stigma which had been cast upon the 


Mr. Rentoul 
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name of Bryce by his relative; there- 


fore, the right hon. Gentleman who, 
while afraid to acknowledge Ulster, yet 
claims the right to speak for her, has not 
the right to speek for his own family or 
for any member of it. But he calls us 
“blustering,” and I find that to bluster 
is “to assume in manner or language a 
power or responsibility for which there 
is no foundation.” But if any Members in 
this House have the right to speak for 
their constituencies it the 23 Irish 
Unionist Members. Many of us were 
returned unopposed ; and, taking all the 


Is 


facts, no 23 men in this House 
have so strong a vote behind them 
as we have; therefore, no matter 


how strongly we speak, we have au- 
thority so to do. In faet, no strength 
we possess can voice strongly enough 
the mandate which we received last June 
in the Belfast Convention. But we have 
heen called * noisy.” Now, sounds are 
never noisy unless they are out of har- 
mony. Sounds, however loud, are musical 
when they are harmonious ; and even if we 
Irish Unionist Members were as loud in 
tone, as we are the direct opposite, we 
could never be noisy among ourselves, 
for not 23 Members this 
House, whoact more in harmony among 

Therefore, 
Government 


there are in 
themselves in every respect. 
it unfortunate that the 
attack on us should have been made by 
an Ulster man, who hides bis nationality, 
and by a statesman who does not know 
the proper meaning of common English 
words—a gentleman who ought to ex- 
press his deep regret for the language he 
has used towards those of hisown blood ard 
race, Whom he has deserted. But in spite 
of foolish taunts, in spite of misused 


is 


language, I do not believe that this 
Empire is going to be broken up. It is 


not the creation of to-day or of yesterday ; 
it is a Constitution of more than a thou- 
sand years’ development; it is an Empire 
of the very smallest beginnings and of 
the most gigantic dimensions ; it is not 
the mushroom growth of a night, nor is 
it the rapid creation of an accident. It 
is the slow and steady and solid erection 
of many centuries. It belongs neither to 
an age, nor to a race. Each section of 
the Three Kingdoms has nobly borne its 
part in raising the structure. Each cen- 
tury and each age has added to its 
stability, and, therefore, the men of to- 
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day are but the trustees appointed by 
the men of the past, to guard this great 
inheritance for the men of the future. 
Filled with such an idea we will use 
every means, we will put forth every 
effort, we will strain every nerve to 
defeat this or any other scheme of Home 


Rule. 
*Mr. J. S. WALLACE (Tower Ham- 


lets, Limehouse) claimed the indulgence 
of the House as a new Member, and said 
he had not intended interposing in the 
Debate until he heard the challenge of 
one of the hon, Members for Tyrone, in 
which he said he would like to have the 
opinions of some persons from Ireland 
who had a stake in the country, aud had 
He Belfast 
man, and had a stake in Ulster. He had 
something to lose, and therefore he thought 
it his duty to stand up and let the 
House know that which the Members who 
claimed to represent Ulster had kept back 
a true statement of Ulster’s 
feeling upon this question, So strongly 
persuaded was he that the 
measure of Home Rule would be for the 
general benetit and prosperity of Ireland, 
that within the last three months and 
since the Government were returned to 
power, he had increased his stake in 
Belfast. He would like to refer to what 
the Leader of the House had said with 
reference to the Protestants of Ireland 
and the men of 1798. He was the 
grandson of a man of 1798, and great 
grandson of an 1882 man, who was the 
descendant of ancient and honourable 
sheep-stealers in the South of Scotland. 
That was at a time when sheep-stealing 
was regarded as a perfectly honest and 
honourable occupation by Southerners in 
Scotland upon the Northern people of 
England. The only inconvenience that 
attended it was, that if they were caught 
in the act they were hanged upon the 
spot. His ancestors, wise men in their 
generation, afterwards thought it would 
be much easier for them to turn their 
attention to the North of Lreland, and he 
hoped he inherited some of the sense of 
his ancestors. He had another qualificea- 
tion to speak, for he was a Vice 
President of the Irish Protestant Home 
Rule Association, which had been said 
very little about in the House by hon. 


something to lose. Was a 


from them 


proposed 
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Members from Ulster opposite, who 
proclaimed that they alone represented 
Ulster. He did not deny the enterprise 
and intrepidity of the Members for 
North and East Belfast, who had been 
alluded to by the last speaker; but the 
awkward fact which had been kept back 
was that neither of the gentlemen was 
an Ulster man at all. He had been 
present in the offices of the Home Rule 
Association in Belfast when Harland and 
Wolff's own Protestant ship-carpenters 
came by night and asked to be enrolled 
as members of the Protestant Home Rule 


Association, the — stipulation being 
that their names would never be 


published, and that their subscriptions 
should be under initials lest they might 
lose their employment, ‘Those men were 
enrolled, and he and the secretary had 
to pledge their honour that the men’s 
names would never be revealed in public 
as members of the Association. Protes- 
tant merchants in Belfast had told him 
privately that they sympathised with his 
views; he only mentioned these things 
to show that the whole of the Protestants 
in Belfast were not against Home Rule. 
They constantly met him and told him 
that at last this long-standing quarrel 
hetween the two countries was about to 
be endel. But hon. Members were fond 
of telling the House that the question of 
Home Rule was never put fairly by the 
English electorate. So far he was 
concerned, Home Rule was the principal 
plank upon which he fought the contest 
in Limehouse. For five years Home 
Rule had been referred to at every meet- 
ing in his constituency, with the result 
that they increased the Liberal poll by 
over 70 per cent. over the elections of 
1885-6. He had also been to the meet- 
ings of other English Liberal candidates, 
and he had heard Home Rule put in the 
forefront. It seemed to him that when 
they had heard one speech from an Ulster 
Member they had heard pretty well all 
they hadto say. The arguments of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite resolved themselves 
into this: that there were no special 
reasons why the South and the West cf 
Ireland were not prosperous, and thit 
there were no special privileges pertain- 
ing to Ulster why she should be more 
prosperous than any other portion of 
Ireland. But hon. Members from Ulster 
were very apt to forget a speech of the 


as 
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noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, in which he said, addressing the 
Orangemen of Belfast, “By heavens, 
gentlemen, your privileges are worth 
!” His first reason for saying 


Government of 


fighting for! 
that there were cogent and legitimate 
reasons why the South and West of Ire- 
land were not so prosperous as Ulster, 
was the fact that the fishing industry 
Was not so prosperous as it was some 


time ago, when the Irish had com- 
plete control. They had succeeded 
in obtaining the control of the 
fish trade with the Baltic, and had 


excited the ire of their Scotch brethren. 
The Irish obtained control of the Baltic 
fish trade. When the Seoteh found they 
were being beaten by the Irish in these 
fisheries they immediateiy procured the 
withdrawal of the Trish fish brand, and 
obtained the Government brand for their 
own fish with a bounty of 4s. per barrel. 
Was it any wonder, he asked, that the 
Trish fisheries dwindled and died out ? 
Then, again, the woollen trade had been 
successfully established in the South and 
West of Ireland; but in the reign of 
William III. laws were passed by the 
English Parliament which prohibited the 
exportation of Irish woollens. to the 
markets which Ireland had 
then the control, and trade by that means 
passed into the hands of the woollen 
manufacturers of Yorkshire. The de- 
portation of Trish cattle was also pro- 
hibited at the demand of the English 
farmers, and the trade ruined. When 
it was borne in mind, in addition to these 
facts, that the Irish tenants had 
rack-rented for years, it would be easily 
understood why the South and West of 
Treland were not in so prosperous a con- 
dition as they might have been under 
properconditions. The great success of the 
ship-building trade, the linen trade, and the 
agriculture of the Nerth was often 
referred to, and it was said that Ulster 
had in these industries ne privileges of 
favourable conditions over other parts of 
Ireland. With the indulgence of the 
House he would give the reasons for the 
success of these industries. Ie would 
first point out that in Belfast they got 
building land on perpetual leases—an 
absolute security of tenure—which was 
a system that did not exist in the towns 
and cities of the South and West. 


abroad, of 


been 


Again, there had been for years tenant- 
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righe in Ulster, by which the tenant was 
partially protected in the fruits of his 
industry. He said “ partially” because 
the tenant had not yet received complete 
protection, but the landlords of Ulster 
had not harassed their tenants to the 
same extent as the tenants of the South 
and West had been harassed by their 
landlords. Then came the question of 
the ship-building industry. He had no 
desire to minimise the praises which had 
been bestowed on Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff for the success they had achieved 


1800 


in the ship-building industry. They 
were shrewd and sensible men of busi- 
ness, and they saw that Belfast was 


most favourably situated for the ship- 
building industry, because it was adjacent 
to the iron and coal-fields ef Scotland 
and the North of England. It was often 
asked by Unionists, why was not Cork 
as prosperous as Belfast ? But Messrs, 
Harland and Wolff would have 
been shrewd men of business if they had 
set up their ship-building yards in Cork, 
where the freights for coal and iron were 
three times higher than they were in 
Belfast. He, therefore, declared that the 
success of the ship-building industry of 
Belfast was due to cheap iron and cheap 
One would think, to listen to the 
speeches of Unionist Members from 
Ulster, that the suecess of the linen 
trade was due to the Protestantism of 
the Province. In his opinion, its success 
was due to the and 
support in the way of bounties which it 
Many miliions of public 
money had been spent in’ establishing 
the trade. From 1690 to 1830, a period 
of 140 years, Belfast and Dundee took 


not 


coal, 


encouragement 


received. 


£28.000,000 in bountics for the en- 
couragement of the linen trade, or 
£200,000 a year. In 1698 Louis 
Crommelin was brought over from 


Holland by King William to take charge 
of the Huguenot Settlement at Lis- 
burne ; and, in addition to a bounty of 
£10 for every load of linen produced, he 
got £5,000 in grants from 1704 to 1708, 
In i711 the Linen Board was estab- 
lished, and in six years spent £1,250,000 
of public money. [Cries of “ Oh, oh,” 
and impatient interruptions from the 
Opposition Benches.) Could hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite deny these facts 7 When 
he entered the House of Commons he 
thought he should address an Assembly 
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of gentlemen, and he would be listened 
to. He had had the honour of putting 
down «a Tory in a metropolitan 
constituency, and he was not going now 
to be put down by Tories in the House 
of Commons. In 1724 a duty of 2s. 10d. 
per web was imposed on imported linen, 
and a bounty of Id. per yard on 
home linen exported was paid. In 1747 
the bounty was increased to 3d. per yard. 
In 1739 the Royal Dublin Society im- 
ported Dutchmen skilled in the growth 
of flax and published a book of instrue- 
tions for the cultivation of the crop. In 
1783 Lord Donegall gave four and a half 
acres of land in Belfast at 20s. an acre, 
in order that the White Linen Hall 
might be built. In 1806 Messrs. Nichol- 
son, of Bessborough, near Newry, were 


paid 30s. per spindle, and 2d. per 
yard, bounties on their linen manu- 
factures, In 1809 the Linen Board 


gave £200,000 for the encouragement of 
the industry. In 1809 100,000 persons 
grew flax, and 18,000—more than half of 
whom were Ulster the 
bounty. In the early part of the century, 
and until 1845 £10 duty was imposed on 
every ton of flax imported. In !841 


men—claimed 


the Flax Society was endowed with 
£1,000 per annum. It brought over 
Flemish experts to teach the Ulster 
farmers, and it sent Ulster farmers to 


Belgium to learn, and to afterwards teach, 
the farmers of Ulster how to cultivate the 
crop. As a consequence of this, the flax 
crop in Ulster had enormously increased 
and had gone on increasing, The Flax 
Supply Association followed, and for seven 
years, from 1864 to 1871, got £20,000 in 
grants. From 1861 to 1864 an immense 
demand for linen sprang up owing to the 
American Civil War stopping the cotton 
trade, and flowed into Belfast. 
These, he thought, were abundant reasons 
for the prosperity of the linen trade of 
Ulster; and if any proof were wanting 
to show that religion had nothing to do 
with that prosperity he had only to point 
to Roman Catholic Belgium, which was 
the greatest competitor of Ulster in the 
linen trade. Tle, as a Presbyterian 
born in Belfast, declared his belief that 
the idea of establishing a Roman Catholic 
supremacy never entered the heads of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. He 
travelled on business through the West 
and South of Ireland, and no objection 


mouey 
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was ever raised against him on account of 
his Presbyterianism, He found that the 
most prosperous traders in the towns in 
the South and West of Ireland were 
Presbyterian elders, who were supported 
in business by the Roman Catholics. He 
had no fear for Presbyterianism under 
Home Rule. If Presbyterianism had in 
it the truth of God, it would flourish 
under any conditions ; and if it had not 
that truth, then the sooner it came to an 
end the better. He meant by that that 
Presbyterianism should stand on its own 
merits. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had been in 
America hunting for arguments against 
Home Rule. But the hon. Member did 
not tell the House that in America the 
Roman Catholies about equally 
divided between the two great Political 
Parties of the and that the 
priests never interfered in the exercise of 
the franchise by their flocks. The reason 
of that was that the priests believed they 
would be travelling outside the domain of 
the Church by interfering in polities. He 
regretted that an objectionable Pastoral 
had been issued by Bishop Nulty in lre- 
land. But the Bishop had to take the 
consequences of that Pastoral — con- 
sequences which were brought to him by 
Roman Catholic witnesses and Roman 
Catholic Judges. The House should also 
know thatthe hon. Member for North East 
Cork (Mr. Davitt) had protested against 
such a Pastoral being used on his behalf, 
and that he had told the Bishop the 
Pastoral would do him more harm than 
good. It was also the fact that none of 
the other Bishops of Ireland sympathised 
with the action of Dr. Nulty. He was 
sure that under Home Rule the priests 
would not figure so much in polities, but 


were 


country 4 


would confine themselves to the discharge 
of their Ministerial functions. He, there- 
fore, had no fear that under Home Rule 
a Roman Catholic ascendency would be 
established, that in saying that he was 
also expressing the sentiments of the 
Presbyterian farmers of Ulster, who would 
be glad to see a Home Rule Government 
established that would do justice between 
them and the landlords. As an Irishman 
he hailed the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill as the dawning of a better day 
for Ireland. The Bill was a message of 
merey, which would dissipate the discon- 
tent of the past, and dispel the gloom 
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that overhung the future; and when a 
Home Rule Government made laws not 
in the interest of any section, but for the 
good of the vast mass of the people, then 
he was persuaded that agriculture would 
revive, that trade and commerce weuld 
increase, and Ireland at last would be at 
peace with England. 


*Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, in that 


George's, 


bright bit of banter which was the only 
answer that the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) gave to 
the very powerful speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) the right hon- 
Gentleman commented, though not se- 
verely,on the length of the Debate that was 
taking place ou the First Reading of this 
Bill. 1 think he said it was in contra- 
vention of ordinary Parliamentary practice. 
I have precedents before me, which I 
could the House where, on 
questions of infinitely minor importance 


quote to 
compared with this great issue, there have 
been four, five, and six nights’ Debate on 
the First Reading. But I am not con- 
cerned to establish a precedent for this 
vase, because it appears to me that the 
Bill itself is unprecedented ; and if the 
Bill 
precedents to guide us as to the manner 
in which it should be debated, it would 
be our duty so to debate it as to open the 


is unprecedented, though we had 


eyes of the country to its provisions on 
every possible occasion and in every 
The Secretary of State 
dissatisfied with the 
we had some 
I entirely agree 
with him; and if he said that with justice 
last night, I think we may still further 
congratulate ourselves to-day on the pro- 
longation of this Debate, looking to the 
most interesting speeches to which we 
listened at an earlier part of the evening. 
But comparatively few Radical supporters 
of the Government have taken part in 
this Debate. It has not been in order to 
save time, the Debate would 
have come to a conclusion in precisely the 
same number of days, even if Radical 
Members had taken part in it. But I 


possible aspect, 
for War not 
Debate because 
interesting speeches, 


Is 


have 


because 


ean quite understand their abstention. I 
can quite understand it, because they 
found that the whole field of discussion 


Mr. J. S. Wallace 
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was thoroughly honeycombed with pit- 
falls into which an wuwary supporter of 
the Government might walk. What line 
was he to take up’ Was he to defend 
the precise proposal of the Government 
with regard to the retention of the Irish 
Members in this House ? Would it be 
wise for him to put forward his views 
after the tentative character of the pro- 
posal which was submitted by his Leader 
himself ¢ I think it was very wise that 
the Radical Members did not embarrass 
themselves in that respect. Again, what 
should they say in regard to the financial 
clauses ¥ Should they approve straight- 
way of what my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition called the war 
indemnity of £17,000,000, which is to be 
paid as the price for the cessation of 
hostilities 7 

Mr. W. E. 
teen millions ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
hon. Gentleman did not hear the calceula- 
It is 


by 


180 


GLADSTONE : 


Seven- 
Perhaps the right 


tion. 
the — capital 
£500,000. Hon. Members will admit— 
if they prefer to have the annual pay- 
ment rather than the capital taken—that 
it is £500,000. Well, then, were they 
to approve of the £500,000 a year ? 
That, Sir, would have very 
dangerous position to have taken up, be- 
cause hon. Members for Ireland have de- 
clared that the financial proposals of the 
thoroughly unsatis- 


It was a very simple one. 


sum represented 


been a 


Government are 
factory, and that they will have to be re- 
modelled. Point by point hon. Members 
will find pitfalls, Some have already 
began to stumble into them, With 
gard to the safeguards that are offered, 


re- 


the £20 Legislative Chamber has not 
received a very warm reception 
by Radicals opposite, and I think 
the Government will find that with 


regard to it they are opposed by a 
very large portion of their own sup- 
porters. Therefore, I think it natural 
that very few of the independent Eng- 
lish and Seoteh supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government should have takeu 
part in the Debate. But we have not 
had much light even from Her Majesty's 
advisers. We have had a speech from 
the Chancellor of the Duehy (Mr. James 
Bryce), and a few observations from the 
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Secretary of State for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman). The Government have 
proceeded, it appears to me, upon the 
principle of partial revelation, They 
were not prepared to show this great 
piece of legislation to their followers at 
once. I will make good what I 
Take the case of the land. There was 
nothing whatever said by the Prime 
Minister upon the Land Question—this 
most important question, in regard to 
whieh the hon. Member fer Longford 
(Mr. Edward Blake), in his eloquent speech 
this evening, said that it most urgently re- 
quired settlement—a matter of primary 
importance, with regard to which the 
Leader of the Opposition had said the very 
the 
This subject was slipped over 
entirely, and no ray of light was shed upon 
it. The Prime Minister, when asked, said 
he had forgotten to state that the Land 
Question would be hung up for three 
years. It was a very important state- 
ment: but how little was this for our 
guidance! With regard to the veto, it 


s2v. 


honour of House of Commons was 


engaged, 
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this principle — that what light they 
would throw upon the Bill should be a 
kind of revolving light, green sometimes, 
when it was shown to the Irish Party, 
and at other times red to their English 


supporters. I should wish tosay a word 
or two on the question of finance, 
and to be corrected if I state the 


general There 
appears to me to have been some con- 


position inaccurately. 
fusion between the comparison of the 
financial arrangements of 1886 and of the 
present It 
appeared to a good many on both sides 
of the House as if the present demand 
of Ireland much smaller demand 
than that in that 
the present contribution asked for from 
Ireland is two millien three hundred odd 
thousand pounds, whereas in 1886 it was 
put at three million two or three hundred 
thousand pounds. Am 1 not in 
saving that this difference between the 
two statements arises partly from the fact 
that in the 1886 arrangement part of the 
proceeds of the Excise, which are prae- 


financial arrangements. has 


was a 
1886, for this reason: 


correct 





was the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy who had to 
the fact and to explain the nature 
veto of the Imperial Parliament. 
Prime Minister that 
portapt question in one single sentence. 
He said there will be 
when the Viceroy will receive instruc- 


reveal 
of the 
The 


slurred) over 


special occasions 


tions from the Sovereign. That was all 
that was vouchsafed on the first oe- 
casion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Very 


inaccurately stated, 
Mr. GOSCHEN : 


can assure the right hon. Gentleman, te 


I have no wish, I 


misinterpret him in any way; but by this 


I stand—that it was only in a single line 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to that 
part of the Bill. 
fore, in saying that this is a system of 
partial revelation 2 With regard to the 
financial question, how inadequate was 
the first exposition ! 
police, it was necessary to press into the 
service of the Government the hon. 
Member for Kerry, who explained what 
are the police provisions with infinitely 
greater accuracy and expansion than the 
authors of the Bill. It appears to me 
the Government have proceeded upon 


Am I not right, there- 


and as regards the 


tically paid by the English consumer, 
remained in the hands of Ireland, whereas 
it is now to be paid straight into the 
English Exchequer? £1,400,000, which 
under the arrangement of 1886 would 
under the Trish Exche- 
quer, will now come into the English 


have remained 


Exchequer ; consequently, the contribu- 
tion from Ireland must to that amount 
diminished. If I understand the 
matter rightly, that is the reason why 
the present demand appears to be much 
smaller than the demand IS8G: but, 
as a matter of fact, I understand that the 
the 


demand now is practically about 


same as that which was made before, 
I have thought it right to give my 


opinion on the subject, not in any con- 
troversial spirit whatever, but only to 
avoid misconception. But the sooner 
we have the statement promised with 
regard to finance upon this matter, the 
better it will be, in order that we may 
see clearly intoit. Look at this financial 
question for a moment as it is now re- 
vealed to us, Without going into figures 
at all, what is it? ‘The Customs are to 
he kept for Imperial purposes; the Excise, 
Income Tax, and Stamps are to be 
handed over for Irish purposes. Well, 
then, what are the Customs Duties ? 
The Customs Duties mean the duties on 
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tea and tobacco and on foreign spirits ; 
but so far as Ireland is concerned, it is on 
tea and tobacco alone that they will pay 
contributions to the Imperial Exchequer. 

An hon. Member: And on foreign 
spirits. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
spirits ; but I thought that the Irish, on 
their own 


Yes, on foreign 


the whole, would consume 
spirits, and that very few foreign spirits 
would compete with the admirable beve- 
rages which are now going to be con- 
stituted as the fundamental basis of Irish 
finance. I wiil show in a moment that 
the whole of the Irish finance, as con- 
structed by the right hon. Gentleman the 


Prime Minister, depends on whisky. 
But how about the Customs and 
Imperial finance ? Mark this, as the 


Bill has been explained, if you increase 
the Customs Duties, you increase the 
share Ireland has to pay; but if you 
diminish the Customs Duties, you will 
diminish the contributions which Ireland 
has to pay. What the hon, 
Member for Leicester, whois in favour 
of the abolition of the Tea Duty, say to 
this proposal? No answer has been given 
to this poiut, though it was raised by my 
right hou, Friend the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that if the Tea Duty is reduced the 
contribution from Ireland is reduced: and 
if the duty on tobaceo is reduecd, Treland 
will no longer pay that share which the 
Prime Minister thinks it is vital for her 
to pay. See, then, how the arms of the 


does 


the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are tied in 
the future in this respect! ZT must pro- 
test with all my might against this tying 
of the hands of the Chancellor of thi 
Exchequer and embarrassing the finances 
of the country by making the Customs 
Duties dependent upon the maintenance 
of the Ivish contribution. It should be 
understood by the country that by this 
measure we are tying our hands as regards 
Customs. Well, now, how the 
matter stand as regards Irish finance ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
us the figures ef the sums which together 
constitute the Irish —contribution— 
£5,660,000 ; I think that was the total 
to be paid by Ireland. Of that total, 


does 


£3,200,000 are Excise ; and nearly the 
whole of the Excise consists of duties 
paid upon spirits, 

Mr. Goschen 


The consequence will 
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be this: that the smoker and the tea 
drinker in Ireland—and they are almost 
identical with the whole of the population 
—will know that, when they consume 
tea and tobacco they are paying tribute, 
as it will be called, to Great Britain, but 
whisky-drinkers will be supporting the 
national finances. It was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford who said, in his very 
able speech, “* We have a balance now of 
£500,000, but we depend mainly upon the 
Excise. What is then to happen if the 
Excise should fall 7” Why, certainly, the 
surplus will vanish. The Budget of Ire- 
land is so constructed that it simply 
depends upon the consumption of whisky 
by the people. It will not be increased 
through other items of consumption, 
because the duties upon will 
fixed by Imperial law; and therefore 
the position that the finances of 
the country will depend mainly upon the 
drinking of the people. I will not inquire 
to what extent they will then encourage 
or not encourage those efforts to promote 


them be 


Is, 


femperaiice which I believe they have 
often supported by their votes in this 
House. Such is the finance; and I feel 
confident that this scheme of finance can- 
not stand. It will have to be 
Neither Trish Members 
Members will he prepared to aHecept such 
finance at the hands of the Government. 
There is one great change that is made 
in this Bill as compared with the Bill of 
1886, partly in financial matters and 
partly in other matters, and it is that the 
whole coliection of the Revenue is to be 
placed in Trish hands. The Income Tax, 
Stamps, and the Misecllaneous Revenue 
—all except Customs—are to be put in 
Irish hands. Every Excise oticer in 
Ireland will be an officer, I understand, 
not of the Imperial Government, but of 
every official in Tre- 
the new 


re-cast, 


nor English 


the new Executive ; 
land will be a servant of 
Executive; every will be 
a servant of the Executive. We shal! 
pat with the whole collection of the 
Reven e; we shall part with everyone 
who r presents Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland excepting two men—the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy, 
Every other representative of the 
Sovereignty of this country will have 
vanished from Ireland except the Viceroy, 
the red-coated soldier, and the Custom 
House officers at the ports. Then the 


collector 
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hon. Member for Longford thinks that if 
more money should be required from 
Ireland we might count not only on their 
goodwill, but we should be able to enforce 
it. The power of the purse is an immense 
power, and the right hon. Gentleman 
parts with the power of the purse as re- 
gards both collection and expenditure. 
The whole Civil Service of Ireland is to 
be revolutionised and to have a new 
master. Ido not think the right hon. 
Gentleman can quote a precedent in his- 
tory for the replacement of a service like 
the Civil Service in Ireland such as is to 
he proposed by this Bill, It is an 
immense revolution. Do hon, Members 
thoroughly grasp the effect of the pro- 
posal ? Every post office—take Belfast 
—take Ulster—the whole patronage will 
be in the hands of the Central Executive 
in Dublin. As my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham said, what pro- 
tection is there for persons in the Bill ? 
The cheers showed in what spirit even 
English Members would be prepared to 
administer the Bill in this respect. Look- 
ing to the differences between Ulster and 
the rest of Ireland, looking to the claims 
of loyalists in other parts of Treland, to 
place the whole patronage not in the 
hands of an impartial Body, but in the 
hands of the existing majority is, under the 
circumstances, a very bold step, which 
must be regarded by this country with 
very considerable distrust. But distrust ? 


Have we arrived at the main argu- 
ment which is used against us by 


our opponents. Our opponents tell us 
at every step that we distrust the Irish 
people, not only that we have mistrust as 
to what they will do, but that we malign 
their motives and hold them up to con- 
tempt or blame. We have often pro- 
tested against that insinuation and that 
charge. It is an absolutely false charge. 
[An Irish Memeer : Hottentots.] Does 
not the hon. Member, who is a literary 
man and able to understand the English 
language, know that the phrase was never 
employed in the sense which he wishes to 
give to it, and that it has been a malicious 
attempt to mislead the country. If the 
term should be revived—[An_ hon, 
Member: It will be revived ]—in the 
feast of reconciliation, when we are to 
celebrate the union of hearts, the Member 
for Louth will stand there and say “ Hot- 
tentots ” by way of ensuring that union, 
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I could quote words in answer to the hon, 
and learned Member for Louth and the 
hon. Member for Longford to show what 
could be expected. We are told that the 
sponge is to wipe out all that has been 
said. We were told by the Secretary of 
State for War that the language which 
has been held in Ireland during the last 
10 vears has been the language of excited 
politicians, and that we ought to forget 
that language at the present moment. I 
wish, if it were possible that it should be 
done—I wish it were right that it should 
be done—I wish, looking to the recon- 
ciliation that we all desire, that we could 
forget—that it would be right to forget 
—every violent word that has been 
spoken on the hillsides of Ireland. But 
‘an we doso? Are we entitled to be- 
lieve, looking to the duty we owe to the 
loyalists of Ireland, that the poliey whieh 
has been announced for years has been 
abandoned by the Irish Party, and 
abandoned at this moment because 
moderate words are now asked for? I 
am not anxious to introduce controversy 
into this matter. But when we are told, 
as we have been by a Minister of the 
Crown, that we are holding up the Irish 
nation to contempt, we are bound to 
reply ; and if we are warm in our replies 
it is not in the spirit of controversy, but 
rather in a spirit of regret that such 
charges should be launched, and launched 
against a Party who represent a majority 
of Great Britain, taken whole, 
Such charges are not caleulated to en- 
courage the Irish people to believe 


as a 


in the alleged great desire for re- 
conciliation or in the view that 
the Party opposite are absolutely 


sincere in their declarations. I say we 
are serving in the cause in which you yours 
selves profess to be engaged if we protest 
against such insinuations and such re- 
proaches. The Secretary of War, when 
he spoke of excited politicians, seemed 
to think that all the violent language 
that had been used should be forgotten, 
because it really meant nothing but 
heat ; but I ask, Has that language had 
no effect on the Irish peasants ? Can 
they at once forget all the lessons they 
have been taught ? I wish to know, 
because this is a very important matter. 
Has the language with regard to land 
and landlords which has been used during 
the last 10 years been only so mueh 
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political capital employed, so much hum- 
bug, so much blarney, indulged in simply 
in order to create excitement ? If so, I 
“an only say that the Irish peasants and 
tenants have not read it in that light. 
The excited words of hon. Members 
have lit a flame in many parts of Ireland, 
and we cannot believe that that flame 
will at once be smothered because a 
Home Rule Bill is passed and those hon. 
Members are installed in College Green. 
Will the agrarian question cease ¢ The 
hon. Member for Longford seems to 
think that it will cease at once. But 
why should it cease? Do hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite think it 
will so cease ? If it does, will the fact 
not show that all the outery about 
judicial rents and other matters was so 
much mere political machinery employed 
in order to produce a Home Rule Bill ? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
used these words not long ago— 

“The Irish Party will never accept any 
national settlement—any Home Rule settle- 
ment—tbhat will not draw the last fangs of 
Jandlordism, and that will not leave this 
Irish race of ours the masters and landowners 


within the four seas of holy Ireland 
Are these the words of a serious or of an 
excited politician ? And how will the 
tenants take these words ? The hon, Mem- 
ber possibly may be installed as Minister 
for Agriculture on College Green, and we 
shall then see whether he will perform 
this interesting act of dentistry—namely, 
«“ Drawing the last fangs of landlordism.” 
But we have got to provide securities 
that this kind of policy should not be 
earried out, and we have a right to ask, 
Have hon. Members abandoned their 
language in this respect? The right 
hon. Gentleman says we used hard 
words. The Leader of the Opposition 
spoke of plunder. That was a hard 
word, but it is not harder than 
“ rapine,” which was used by a 
very high authority. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway call that 
justice = which we all plunder. 
The fact is they have a different standard, 
J am not now attacking the Irish Members 
at all. They are attacked when they 
are called excited politicians by the 
Secretary of State for War. But what 
we say is this, Through the agrarian 
difficulty their whole minds are in a 
Mr. Goschen 
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different position; their attitude of 
mind is different. They eall landlords 
robbers. Do they withdraw tha: ? Are 
they prepared to give up the demand 
for “restitution” ? It is these questions 
which must be faced; and how are 
they to be faced ? Now I ask the 
Chief Secretary, What is to become of 
the land during the next three years ? 
Are the landlords of Ireland to be allowed 
to bleed to death during that period ? 
Do Her Majesty's Government intend to 
deal with the land themselves, or has the 
whole subject gone by the board ? We 
have had no hint with regard to the 
land from any hon. Gentleman who has 
spoken. We censider that the Govern- 
ment, after their declarations in 1886 
aud the attitude they have taken 
throughout, are bound in honour to deal 
with the land question if they intend 
to keep the matter away from 
the Irish Legislature for three years. 
The question of education cannot be 


| disposed of as the hon. Member for 


Longford tried to dispose of it this 
afternoon, The hon. Member said that 
perhaps the Irish would show us an 
example of civil and religious liberty. 
Well, I do not know whether the lesson 
is to he conveyed to us by the instruction 
of Arehbishop Walsh. The — hon. 
Member comes to us from abroad, and I 
am sure I am echoing the feelings of 
every hon, Member when I say we 
rejoice to see the hon. Member amongst 
us, and that we were glad to hear his 
eloquent speech. We welcome him as 
an addition to this House. But the 
hon. Member has not known, I believe, 
what has been going on with regard to 
education in Ireland, the bitter, but not 
intentionally bitter, controversies ;— the 
Roman Catholics doing their utmost to 
carry out a policy which the Protestants 
have strenuously resisted. The Roman 
Catholic majority will have the power of 
the purse, and that power will be able to 
decide many most important questions in 
regard to education. There are Pro- 
testant schools, not in Ulster, but in the 
South of Ireiand, which have struggle 
enough to maintain themselves. They 
annot be maintained by law. They 
can only be maintained by an impartial 
administration. How will the Education 
Board be constituted in future in Ireland, 
and what weight will be thrown upon 
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it? I say again, in connection with 


education, that you can introduce into 
this Bill no seeurities when you have 
parted with the whole of the Executive 
power. Iam relieved from the necessity 
of dealing with the vast changes which 
must take place through the transfer of 
Executive power by the most powerful 
speech of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. He showed how the 
power of the Executive will act, and if 
you add that the whole of — the 
pe rsonnel will be the personnel of the 
majority, and that the power of the 


purse will be in their hands, I 
say you are making a_ revolution 
quite as great and as serious as 
any revolution which could — be 
made through changes in legislation. 
Well, then, what securities are we to 
have ¥ That is the question which was 


most pertinently put by the Member for 
West Birmingham, and I will not dwell 
ou this part of the case for one moment. 
He spoke of the Legislative Council, and 
he received no answer. And here I may 
remark that no answer has been given to 
the very good point made by the Member 
for Plymouth (Sir Edward Clarke), when 


he asked why the figure of 48 had 
heen chosen. He showed that this 
firure of 48, on a certain calculation, 
would prevent this  Couneil — ever 
having «a majority if they — sat 
together with the popular Board, There- 


fore this very security, this very bedy 
which is intended to protect the Loyalists, 
is generated by a piece of gerrymandering 
in its very origin, That is the spirit in 
which this part of the case has been 
provided for. Besides, we have already 
liad notice with regard to this part 
of the that there is a large 
number of hon. Members opposite who 
will attack this principle. We know 
that not only the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr, Labouchere), but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), will come down here 


Case 


and make able speeches over again 
on this question of the Franchise, 


and will urge that a privilege has been 
established which should be abolished. 
Then we come to the question of the 
veto. The hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) said he was content 
with the change in the Bill—namely, that 
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the every-day veto would be used on the 
advice of the Irish Cabinet by the Irish 
Viceroy. That is no veto atall, I say that 
such a veto may just as well be out of the 
Bill, for if the Irish Viceroy has to act 
on the advice of the Irish Cabinet with 
regard to vetoing a Bill, it simply means 
that the representatives of the majority are 
to advise the vetoing of a Bill which 
they themselves passed! That is simply 
put in as a blind, and it is not worth the 
paper it is written on, As to the other 
veto, that has been so thoroughly argued, 
there observation I 
would really deal with. The subject 
was ably dealt with by the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Biake), but I regretted 
that while he went, point by point, with 
great debating power, through the speech 
of the Member for West Birmingham, 
he did not give us the advantage of his 


Is one 


only 


Canadian experiences with regard to the 
working of the veto, nor did he tell us 
what the Canadian people would think if 
the Canadian Parliament was subjected 
to the kind of now 
proposed for the Irish Parliament. Ah, 
but then Canada is semi-independent ; 
Canada placed in a totally dif- 
ferent position! Is Canada a nation 
or not? We look upon Canada 
a loyal and devoted They 
do not claim to be a nation, and yet what 
have they got? They have their own 
tariff ; they are not tied as regards educa- 
tion ; they have fiscal freedom ; they have 
freedom in every respect, and yet they 
are not a nation, And the hon. Member 
speaks of Ireland as a nation! He spoke 
of their national rights, and vet he thinks 
Ireland will be satisfied with an infinitely 
lower concession than that which is given 
to Canada! The nation which claims to 
be a nation is to be satisfied with less 
than a Colony demands! But we have 
the veto in the Colony! How often hes 
the Colonial veto been exercised iu 
Canada? I have not got the same 
knowledge with regard to Canada as I 
happen to have in regard to some other 
Colonies ; but I know this—that when- 
ever there is the slightest question of the 
interference of the Imperial Parliament 
in any question that affects the Colonies 
there is a ferment at once, and daily 
threats of separation. I have had letters 
myself from Australian and Cape geutle- 
men, who say in comparatively in- 


veto as is 


same 


is 


as 


Colony. 
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significant questions, if the Imperial 
Government interferes, if the Imperial 
Government forces this upon us, we will 
not be responsible for the consequences. 
If that is so in the case of the Colonies, 
why is it not likely to be so in the case 
of Ireland ? But we have had plenty of 
warning. Both the Member for Water- 
ford and the Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) said they would consent to the 
nominal supremacy of this Parliament, 
and the veto is to be a weapon which is 
not to be used. 

Mr. SEXTON : I never said so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There has been no 
answer to the question which has been 
put. Perhaps we shall have an answer 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman wants a compact. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; I do not want 
a compact. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have the 
Gentleman's speech in my pocket. 
Mr. SEXTON : Hear, hear! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Here is what the 


hon, Gentleman says— 


hon. 


“The framing of the Home Rule Bill would 

amount to a compact which would no doubt be 
observed by men of common-sense, so that there 
would be no capricious and vexatious inter- 
ference by the Parliament.” 
And then the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham asked a_ question, 
which has not been answered—namely, 
how are the words “ capricious and vexa- 
tious” to be interpreted ? Who are to 
be the judges ? 

Mr. SEXTON: 
sense. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 


Men of common- 


is not only a Member of great common- 
sense, but of great acuteness ; and, if 


time permitted, I could put to him a 
great many questions as to what he con- 
sidered capricious and vexatious, and I 
think that his definition of those words, 
and the definition of the majority of the 
British people, would probably be very 
different. 
Mr. SEXTON: I think not. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It is all very well 
to use those words about common- 
sense and vexatious and _ capri- 


cious, but the hon. Member is _poli- 
Mr. Goschen 
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tician enough to know that as 
regards the question of capriciousness 
at all events, the views of two 
opposing parties will always be entirely 
and diametrically opposite. This veto 
is not to be used. At all events, if it is 
frequently used, if it is used for the pur- 
poses for which the majority in Great 
Britain may claim to use it, we have had 
fair notice from hon. Members what will 
be the consequences. Eighty Members 
from Ireland will know how to give a 
good account of themselves. It has been 
suid in this Debate that my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition (Mr, 
Balfour) has uttered threats. There has 
been no threat by him, nor have there 
been threats by hon. Members on this 
side. There has been a frank exchange of 
explanations given for the information 
of the House. I trust I have not tres- 
passed unduly on the patience of the 
House. Hon. Members must feel how 
vast is not only the ground covered by 
the Bill, but all the surrounding cireum- 
stances. And I can assure hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that if they 
take the deepest interest in the Bill it is 
surely natural—and I hope they will not 
misconstrue our motives—that we, on the 
other side, should be deeply interested in 
the mighty issues that involved, 
There is still one question which I should 
like to be allowed very briefly to touch, 
and which is of all others, perhaps, one 
of the most important, and that is as to 
the retention of the Irish Members in this 
House. Upon that we had a very inte- 
resting speech yesterday, and some very 
interesting remarks from the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man). He treated this matter in the 
lightest possible way. He said, “ There 
is no difficulty whatever in solving the 
matter. NSolvitur ambulando; we will 
settle it as we toddle along.” But it is 
not very respectful to his right hon. 
Leader to say there is no difficulty. 
Solvuntur risu tabule was another 
quotation which struck me when I heard 
the proposal of the Government. I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would be laughed out of Court. That 
was also the impression in the year 1886 
of a great many of his Party, and I do 
not know that they have yet changed 
their view. I should iike to have been 
present at the meeting of the Cabinet 
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when the Prime Minister made his argu- 
ment against this proposal—against the 
proposal that is embodied in the Bill, 
when he said, I suppose, as he told 
us, “I wish not to have lop-sided Mem- 
bers in the House, not Members with 
limited liability, but Members who are 
always equal.” Then the Secretary for 
War, I presume, got up and said airily, 
* Solvitur ambulando, there is no difficulty 
atall; why, a Town Council would settle 
it.” What a view to take of the intellectual 
capacity of a Town Council! Why, here 
was something that baffled the wit of 
man, and still baffles the wit of man, and 
yet the Secretary for War thinks that a 
Town Council would settle it. That is 
not the opinion of others. The Secre- 
tary for War, in his bright imagination, 
said he saw our faces grow longer on this 
side of the House, in proportion as it 
was developed that this preposterous pro- 
posal of the Irish Members being ad- 
mitted on the principle of limited liability 
was to be re-introduced into the Bill. 
There was no reason whatever for us to 
dislike the proposal made, because of all 
others I think it is the one that is most 
likely to be cut out of the Bill, and to 
give rise to the greatest dissatisfaction 
in many quarters. Well, now, Lord 
Rosebery did not think you could solve 
this question as you toddled along. What 
did he say? He said, not very long ago— 

“On the other hand, if you say, as may be 
said, *We will admit the Irish Members, but 
only for Imperial matters,’ what are you going 
to do with the Irish Members when Imperial 


matters are not going on” ? 


Well, a Town Council would settle it, I 
suppose. 

“Is the Speaker to ring his bell and say, 
‘The Irish Members may come in’? and then 
some English Member, who objects to the Irish 
Members, will rise and say, ‘Sir, I object to the 
Irish Members coming in; this is not an Im- 
perial matter.’ And then we shall have a 
Debate, perhaps of two nights, as to whether or 
not it is an Imperial matter. And the Irish 
Members may come in, and then, just in the 
middle of Question time, you may suddenly 
find the Speaker ringing his bell again, and 
saying, ‘ The Irish Members will please to return 
to their quarters,’ and you will have these un- 
fortunate Irish Members in a state of perpetually- 
suspended and restored animation.” 


I think the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) was a little hard 
upon his colleagues in treating the matter 
so lightly as he treated it last night. 


VOL. VIII. [rourrn sertes.] 
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There is also the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. I do not know whether he ob- 
jects to this particular method more than 
to the entire withdrawal of the Irish 
Members, but I should like to read the 
following passage to him :— 

“1 do not care” (said the Chief Secretary) 
“ what precautions we now take; I do not care 
where you draw the line in theory. You may 
depend upon it there is no power on earth which 
can prevent the Irish Members from being in 
the future what they have been in the past—the 
arbiters and masters of English policy, of English 
legislative business, and of the rise and fall of 
British Administrations.” 


Now, let us mark these words: “ there 
is no power on earth; the Ministry 
vannot do anything or earth, which can 
prevent the Irish Members being in the 
future what they have been in the past— 
the arbiters and masters of English policy 
—not only of Imperial policy, but of 
English policy—of English legislative 
business, and of the rise and fall of 
British Administrations!” The hon. 
Member for Longford tried to meet that 
to-day, and failed to meet it, and every 
single Member who has addressed him- 
self to this subject has not been able to 
disprove the assertion which has at once 
to be met—that while the Irish will 
have their Legislative Parliament, they 
will still remain, to use the eloquent 
words of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
“the arbiters and masters of English 
legislation.” It has been proved over 
and over again—and I should like to 
know whether the country will be pre- 
pared to admit the truth of what has 
been said—that even if you pass this 
Home Rule Bill it is clear that no power 
on earth can prevent these gentlemen 


from being the masters of English 
legislation. Have you tried to prevent 


it, or do you admit that you have not 
prevented it? I think the Prime 
Minister admits that it has not been 
prevented, and we shall depend upon 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said 
that it would not apply to 19-20ths or 
99-100ths of the business of Parliament. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Of _ English 
business ; but if the 20th means the fall 
of an Administration ? Yes, the fall of 
an English Administration engaged in 
English legislation, which is displaced 
from power by a combination of the 
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minority of English Members with the 
Members from Ireland? That cannot be 
answered. I would frankly say I do not 
think hon. Members have tried to answer 
it. If that be so, are the Irish Members 
to remain in this condition ? Can that be 
permanent ? We are asked to vote this 
measure part!y on the ground of finality. 
I think finality has been repudiated, even 
by the hon. Member for Waterford. 
The hon. Member for Longford seemed 
to think Mr. Parnell had really accepted 
the Bill in 1886 as a final settlement. 
I should prefer to hear that statement 
from the Member for Waterford, or even 
from the Member for Louth. It was not 
accepted by Mr, Parnell as a final settle- 
ment. He distinctly stated so in public, 
and it could not be a final settlement. It 
has been always argued that it is 
not a final settlement, and as it is not a 
final settlement, we are to retain the 
Irish Members in this House to 
be the arbiters and masters of English 
legislation. We have neither got 
security in this Bill, nor have we got 
finality. We have not got that finality 
whieh is the essence of the whole case. 
I believe that from this Bill you will 
have to remove the financial part—you 
will have to change the financial part; you 
will have to change a great deal connected 
with the Second Legislative Chamber, 
and you will have to change the Irish 
representation. I wonder how much will 
remain of the whole Bill under these 
circumstances. We should like to see 
the Bill, and we are glad that the sight 
of the Bill will have been accompanied 
by this Debate. There is much hidden 
away in the Bill; there are many little 
clauses, the effect of which would never 
have appeared unless this Debate had 
taken place. It is not easy to read ina 
little clause how the Irish remain the 
masters and arbiters of English legisla- 


tion. These things are not found in the 
Bill. But the Bill will be printed, we 


shall see it to-morrow, and we shall then 
be able to judge how far even the policy 
announced to us has been carried out by 
the right hon. Gentleman. But that Bill 
will never pass into law. It will be 


added to the Bill of 1886, and very pro- 

bably there will be a future third attempt. 

They will not be bound up in the Acts 

of the realm, but they will be bound 

together in a little volume which may be 
Mr. Goschen 
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headed :—“ Failures to solve an insoluble 


Treland. 


Problem.” The problem is insoluble, 
and, therefore, I attach no blame to the 
extremely able gentlemen who form Her 
Majesty’s Cabinet that they cannot solve 
it. But you are asking for incompatible 
things. You want to retain English 
sovereignty, and at the same time Ireland 
is to be a nation; you want to retain 
fiscal unity, and at the same time 
to have a separate finance for Ireland ; 
you want to have this Imperial Parlia- 
ment deciding Imperial questions, and 
then for us to decide British legislation 
alone. It is impossible. It is an insoluble 
problem, and so J say this is an attempt— 
made, I will admit, from that which may 
be called a righteous motive—but it is 
an attempt which I think must fail. Now 
as regards motives. These Bills were 
introduced originally — and the Chief 
Secretary contributed very much towards 
their introduction—from a feeling of 
despair, from the idea that this country 
had become impotent to govern one of 
the integral portions of the United King- 
dom. There were others who desired to 
get rid of this problem in order to make 
further progress with English legislation. 
They were content to abandon the 
Loyalists of Ireland so long as they could 
pass more legisiation in their own direction. 
But now I will admit quite fully—I am 
anxious to admit it—that amongst hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite there 
is a large class, perhaps the majority, 
who have given up these ideas of despair 
and convenience, and who are now 
animated really by the simple desire of 
conciliation, and attempt to unite the 
English and Irish. I will admit that 
fully, and I can imagine the immense 


attraction which such a_ Bili must 
have for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. There is no 


operation in engineering which has a 
greater attraction to ambitious and clever 
engineers than the construction of a 
bridge which will span a wide chasm. 
The right hon. Gentleman has had that 
ambition, and it is a noble ambition. 
But the foundations of that bridge must 
be firm. It must be so constructed that 
it will bear the stress of storms; and 
that construction we do not see in the 
bridge which the right hon. Gentleman 
attempts to construct. I say I acknow- 
ledge in all sincerity the desire of the 
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right hon. Gentleman for this re-concilia- 
tion, but let the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends in their turn also give us 
credit for the motives which made us 
resist, and which still continues to animate 
us to resist, this Bill. It is no small 
motive which animates us. It has been 
pointed out in language so powerful that 
I will not attempt to imitate it—last 
night by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington, and to-day by the Member 
for West Birmingham—that we believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the integrity of 
the Empire is at stake. We may be 
mistaken, but, at least, it is a motive for 
which, if you felt it, you would vote as 
we do, if you were convinced upon the 
arguments that have been used, as we 
are convinced, that the highest interests 
evercommitted tothe charge of an Imperial 
Parliament now depend upon our 
endeavours. That is the motive that 
has inspired us, and it is a motive which 
you are bound to respect. If you say 
you cannot share it, can your imagina- 
tions not carry you to this point, that 
you can believe we feel the dictates of 
honour compel us to stand by the 
Loyalists of Ireland ? Can you not feel 
what we feel, and what we have re- 
peated so often, that these Loyalists of 
Ireland have believed in the British con- 
nection; that they have stood by that 
British connection in good times and in 
bad ; and is it right now to hurl almost 
remonstrances at them, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister did the 
other night, because they have not 
thrown in their lot with those who desire 
to separate from the United Kingdom ? 
I say we are bound to stand by them, 
aud never in the history of the world has 
a great Power like us consented to 
abandon a population of a million that 
desired to remain under our sway. You 
talk of reconciliation, but in that recon- 
ciliation the million Loyalists of Ireland 
ought to take part, and so long as they 
stand-by in despair we will not surrender 
to any attempts which would bring 
about a betrayal of those who have been 
so true to us. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, I think, quoted Grattan the other 
night. I should like to quote to him the 
words of a great Leader under whom he 
himself served—Sir Robert Peel — in 
1834, in opposing the Motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Repeal of 
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the Union. That Debate lasted for four 
nights. It was not supposed that on a 
question like that the opportunities for 
discussion should be seant. What did 
Sir Robert Peel say? He said “ Oppo- 
suit natura; physical necessity forbids 
repeal.” Those words are true now, and 
this is repeal. Opposuit natura, physical 
necessity forbids this Bill that the right 
hon. Gentleman is anxious to pass. But 
more than that, during those 60 years 
that have passed since Sir Robert Peel 
uttered those words our honourable 
obligations to the Loyalists of Ireland 
have increased and grown, and have con- 
stituted an additional duty to resist any 
attempts by which they will lose the 
protection of the Imperial Parliament. 
Sir Robert Peel said “ Opposuit natura ; 


physical necessity forbids repeal.” We 
add : “ Honour forbids it.” 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 


castle-upon Tyne) ; Mr. Speaker, I can 
assure my right hon. Friend who has just 
sat down that we on this side of the 
House do not in any way underrate either 
the strength, or the sincerity, or the up- 
rightness of the motives of gentlemen 
like take 
point of view with regard to this ques- 
tion. But I think he is rather unfair in 
charging us with trying to scamp this 
diseussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, “ Let us have the Bill,” and then he 
attempted to justify the four nights’ 
Debate which has taken place. I think 
this piea for the length of the Debate 
would have been a little better justified 
if the Debate had been followed by a 
Division. The right hon. Gentleman 
harped on the phrase “ partial revela- 
tions.” Whose fault is it that the 
revelations have been partial? If the 
Debate had stopped on Monday night 
you would have had the Bill the next 
day. If it had stopped on ‘Tuesday 
night you could have had iton Wednesday ; 
if it had stopped last night you could 
have it to-day. Is it not absurd to charge 
us with making partial revelations ? 
The right hon. Gentleman was very 
angry at being accused or suspected of 
distrust of Irishmen. Why should he 
regard that as so wounding an accusation 
when we remember that 14 years ago 


himself and those who his 
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the whole of his policy upon domestic 
legislation was stamped by a distrust of 
Irishmen. The right hon. Gentleman 
touched upon certain points of finance, 
but he almost put himself out of court as 
a financial authority, if I may say so 
without meaning any disrespect, by his 
borrowing the extraordinary figures which 
were used by the right hen. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition on the first 
night of the Debate. My right hon. 
Friend, adopting those figures, says we 
are going to pay to Ireland a tribute of 
£17,000,000. How did he get those 
figures ? That is the capital value of 
£500,000 per annum, but that figure is 
absolutely misleading and absolutely 
worthless, because the £500,000 per 
annum, be it too much or too little, 
represents the vanishing charge. Yet 
both my right hon. Friend and the Leader 
of the Opposition treat this vanishing 
charge as if it were a permanent charge— 
that is, he capitalized the amount, and 
then he taunts us with paying that tri- 
bute to Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made some remarks upon the subject 
of the Civil Service in Ireland, and said that 
there would be a great displacement, and he 
illustrated this by saying that when this 
Bill becomes law the officers in the 
Postal Service will be no longer nomi- 
nated by the English Post Office Depart- 
ment, but by the native Government. 
What a dreadful thing that such a 
change should take place, and that the 
nomination of the postal servants should 
be taken away from Englishmen, and 
put into the hands of the population of 
the country! Then, as to the Land 
Question, the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested that the future Irish Government 
might institute legislation which, said he, 
they—-meaning hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House—would call plunder, 
I have never paid much attention to 
these high-flown words from the lips of 
hon. Gentlemen upon the Bench opposite, 
remembering, as I do, what oceurred in 
1887. What Act could an Irish Parlia- 
ment pass as to which either Lord Salis- 
bury or the Leader of the Opposition in 
this House could use stronger language 
than they both employed only about a 
month before the passing of that 
measure? Lord Salisbury then said 
that any revision of judicial rents would 
be dishonest, and the Leader of the 
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Opposition stated that, in his opinion, it 
would be fraudulent, monstrous, and so 
forth ; and yet a month later, after con- 
siderable vacillation, they passed a 
measure which, if it were passed by an 
Irish Parliament, the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have characterised 
as an act of injustice or of plunder. 
Then the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer asked, What is to become of the 
Iris: Land Question during the next 
three years—do we intend to deal with 
Irish land? My answer is, that the 
Irish Land Question will remain, during 
those three years, as itis at present, subject 
to its being dealt with if any emergency 
arises. [Jronical laughter.]| I do not 
know what there is in this to excite 
ridicule. It seems to me a_ very 
reasonable proposition. My right hon. 
Friend then made a truly extra- 
ordinary reference upon the matter of 
education. He said that the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Longford could not have 
known what had been going on in 
Ireland during the past six months in 
regard to education. I suppose my right 
hon. Friend was referring to certain pro- 
ceedings before the National Board, 
when he said that those proceedings 
were a warning of what would happen 
if there were a Catholic majority in the 
Irish Parliament, of which Archbishop 
Walsh would be the dictator. If my 
right hon. Friend had inquired, he would 
have known that the proposals which 
were made had the support of Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbons, of the Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, and of other 
Protestant authorities. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : You are mistaken. 
I alluded to no particular proceedings. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I cannot 
imagine to what the right hon, Gentle- 
man referred. , 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware of the 
numerous discussions that took place 
when compulsory education for Ireland 
was being discussed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Among other 
things, it was imputed to my predecessor 
the Chief Secretary, and to the gentle- 
men who sit round him, by the Member 
for South Tyrone that they, and not 
Archbishop Walsh, were designing to 
make this change. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.) : The right hon. Gentleman is 


not entitled to make any such assertion 
to this House. I never imputed any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am speaking 
from recollection, and if I am in error in 
supposing that it was the hon. Geutle- 
man, I am certainly not in error in saying 
that the hon. Member for South Antrim 
made a distinct charge in this House 
against the right hon. Gentleman to the 
effect I have stated. This only shows 
that the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was merely 
uttering a platitude as to the true facts 
of there being a Parliament in Dublin ; 
and that he eutirely overlooked the fact 
that the only demand that Archbishop 
Walsh has so far made has been backed 
by Lord Justice Fitzgibbons, by the 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and 
by three other Protestant authorities. 
The Debate to-night, I gladly recognise, 
has reached a higher level than Debates 
in this House sometimes attain, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


West Birmingham did what he pro- 
mised when he said he would abstain 


from the recriminatory arguments which 


sometimes play a larger part in his 
speeches than one likes to see; and 


the duel, as I may call it, between 
him and the hon. Member for South Long- 
ford (Mr. Blake) was worthy of the best 
traditions of this House. I look upon 
discussions of that kind, which I believe 
would be frequent enough in au Irish 
Parliament, as among the prime agencies 
in enabling all sections of Irishmen, who 
are divided by old feuds and by new 
feuds, to understand each other, and to 
find better and surer ways out of their 
difficulties. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham said 
that the tests which he should apply to 
any Home Rule plan were whether such 
a plan satisfied Imperial unity and the de- 
mand for the supremacy of Parliament, 
and did it furnish guarantees for the pro- 
tection of minorities? I will be allowed 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
attached a very peculiar significance to 
each one of those three phrases. As I 
listened to his speech and followed, as 
attentively as I could, all his arguments, 
I found that this was the net result— 
that by Imperial unity he did not mean 
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Imperial unity at all, but simply cen- 
tralisation—that by the supremacy of 
Parliament he meant the negation of 
self-government—that by the protection 
of minorities he meant the prolonged 
ascendency of Ulster backed by one 
English Party. The right hon. Gentle- 
man deals in sinister prophecies. I should 
think more highly of him as a prophet if 
his prescience had come a little earlier 
and his promises, both to Ireland and in 
other matters, had been more abundantly 
fulfilled. The right hon. Gentleman 
makes light of the fact that the declara- 
tion of the supremacy of Parliament 
comes in the Preamble, following in this, 
I believe, the authority of the hon, and 
learned Member for Plymouth. But may 
I say, without disrespect to the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, that there was a Sir 
Edward Coke before there was a Sir 
Edward Clarke, and Sir Edward Coke 
said this :—“* The Preamble is the key 
to the Statute.” I do not know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman knows 
his Coke, but that is ovr answer to 
the very light store which the right hon, 
Gentleman sets on the declaration in the 
Preamble. The right hon. Gentleman 
also enumerates what are called the re- 
strictions and exceptions as so many 
bulges of servitude. The taking away 
of property with due process of law and 
with provision for just compensation, 
together with other restrictions, are not 
badges of servitude. They are recog- 
nised as the principles upon which the 
foundations of every free modern Govern- 
ment must be built up. The right hon. 
Gentleman predicted, as did also the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, various 
evils from various denominations. He 
said there was nothing to prevent an 
Irish Parliament from practically endow- 
ing the priests by voting salaries for 
clerical managers and schools. There are 
no end to prophecies of that kind. But 
one must look at this question largely 
and broadly, and in the light of experi- 
ence. Iam not going back to the De- 
bate on the Meath Election. The right 
hon. Member for Bury did me the honour 
to quote several passages from various 
writings of mine as to clerical domination 
and priestly usurpation. I have not 
much, perhaps I have nothing, to unsay. 
I rest my defence of the proposal to set 
up a free Parliament in Ireland on a 
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broad political proposition, which is, I 
hold, supported by all the lessons of 
European experience. That proposal is 
—I do not say how much priestly 
usurpation prevails in Ireland — but 
the way to baffle priestly usurpation, 
if usurpation there be, whether in Ireland 
or elsewhere, as distinct from sacerdotal 
influence in the region of faith and 
morals—to confront it by a strong lay, 
national, representative, political autho- 
rity. That is my answer to that most 
important point. I repeat in this House 
what I have often said out of it, that 
there is not a Catholic country in Europe 
in which the priesthood have achieved 
a standing political supremacy. They 
have not got it in France, or Spain and 
Germany, or in any other country. Then 
my right hon. Friend who lias just sat down, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham and other 
speakers, have gone through _ the 
anomalies which will arise if Irish Mem- 
bers are retained at Westminster uader 
the plan proposed in the Bill. These 
anomalies are ‘perfectly obvious. My 
right hon. Friend exposed them on the 
first night of this Debate. But if it be 
granted —as we maintain, of course 
you do not accept it—that it is 
a matter of the highest national 
and political expediency that a Legis- 
lature and a National Government 
sheuld be erected in Ireland, then this 
question of the manner in which the 
Irish Members are to retain their seats 
and voting powers in this House 
is a secondary question. I do not call it 
secondary in relation to the Parlia- 
mentary Constitution, because it is not ; 
but it is secondary to the great object, 
the paramount object, from which we 
start. And the mere fact that the ar- 
rangement proposed is anomalous can 
searcely be pressed very hard by gentle- 
men opposite. I will give them an il- 
lustration, if they will allow me, of an 
anomaly in the existing Constitution. This 
Bill will pass this House. They know that. 
And that is why Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion go about saying that, whatever this 
House does, all will be set right in 
another place. That is the whole point 
of that ofteu-repeated remark. Now, is 
there no anomaly in such a state of things 
as that when we, after seven years of 
stress and controversy in the country, 
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achieved a majority for a certain policy 
in this House? [“*No!”] How can 
hon. Gentlemen keep saying “No!” 
If I am wrong in that, then the Bill will 
not pass. If the Bill passes, that will 
show that we have got a majority in this 
House. Very well; we achieve a ma- 
jority in this House, and you who protest 
against anomalies are leaning upon the 
rejection of this Bill in a House which is 
not representative, and where the ma- 
jority in this House as now constituted 
will, perhaps, be represented, for aught I 
know, by 40 or 48 votes. Why, if you 
are going to begin hunting up all the 
anomalies you can find you should look 
at old institutions. After all, there is 
one broad question which 1 put without 
the slightest desire to enter into any re- 
criminatory discussion which may be in 
the slightest degree annoying to the Dis- 
sentient Liberals below the Gangway. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Liberal 
Unionists. Wedonot call you Separatists, 
because you object to that word. I ask 
you to call us by the name we have 
chosen. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I would just 
as soon use the one word as the other, 
and if Liberal Unionist is pleasanter to 
the ear than Dissentient Liberal I shall 
use the term. But when he says that he 
and his friends never call us out of our 
name, that is taxing the credulity of the 
House to a large degree. The Liberal 
Unionists owe us an answer to this ques- 
tion. In 1886, and constantly since, as 
the Member for Bodmin reminded us, 
they declared that they were ready to 
give to Ireland the utmost measure of 
self-government compatible with the 
safety of the Empire—that they would 
give everything to Ireland that England 
and Scotland had. They have been in 
power these six years, For those years 
they have been in a majority. They 
brought in no measure of reform until 
their last year, and then they had to be 
coerced into bringing in a Bill for im- 
proving Local Government in Treland. 
But what a Bill it was! That Bill was 
not passed. It was laughed out of the 
House. I am bound to say that nobody 
laughed at it more heartily than its 
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author. This is the position in which 
we now stand. You refused our proposals 
for Home Rule in 1886, and you said you 
had an alternative policy—to widen 
popular institutions in Ireland within 
safe limits, to give Irishmen a greater 
share in the government of their own 
country. The Member for West Bir- 
mingham in those days used to say that 
Irishmen had no share in the government 
of their own country. That is eight 
years ago. What has he done, with all 
his power, with all his supporters in the 
Midlands and in this House, to give a 
single Irishman, let him be an Ulster 
man or not, an increased share in the 
government of his country? What re- 
form has been effected in Ireland during 
the last seven years, when the late 
Government and their allies had the 
whole administration of Ireland and the 
whole machinery of this House and the 
votes of this House—the votes of both 
Houses—behind them ? That is a ques- 
tion which they ought to answer. They 
may deplore Home Rule as much as they 
please, and I do not impugn their motives 
in doing it; but they know as well as 
we know the present state of things in 
Ireland, the present exclusion of Irish- 
men, even the ablest of them, from all 
part in the government of their country, 
their exclusion from all local institu- 
tions which are the very soul of our 
political system —they know that in 


this state of things England is dis- 
honoured and Ireland is misgoverned. 


Mr. Speaker, I think I detected in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham a conscious- 
ness of the weakness in his disposition 
and that of his political friends, for in no 
part of his argument did he reject and 
repudiate Home Rule as a principle. 
What he did say was in criticising our 
plan. I wonder whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, in case we should be defeated, 
is revolving in his mind another Round 
Tabie Conference. I do not know if I 
should be invited to sit at it, but if I am 
it will be my duty to decline. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 
made a speech very full of argument, 
and brought forward some criticisms 
upon the Bill which were, many of them, 
to the point. They were not all to the 
point, because he has not seen the Bill ; 
and that shows what I may call the 
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utility of this prolonged discussion before 
the Bill is brought in. Hon, Gentlemen 
get up and say, “I don’t know what is 
in the Bill, but if that is in it it is 
wrong,” and gentlemen on this Bench 
get up and say, “ You must wait and 
see the Bill.” I regard this prolonged 
discussion as futile. My right hon, 
Friend will find that every one of his 
points will be met—I do not say satis- 
factorily—by the Bill, and it will con- 
vince him that all his points have been 
considered. One point I will refer to 
for a single moment. He said the 
weakness of the Constitution proposed 


in the Bill is the character of the 
Assembly, or Lower House, which, 
he said, would have no power to 
prevent hasty and bad proposals, 


He said there is no power in it sufficient 
to protect minorities. Then I knew well 
what was coming from my right hon, 
Friend, and he deserves, I am sure, which 
he received, all credit for the honourable 
persistency with which he adheres to his 
remedy—his panacea—that there should 
be a proper representation of minorities, 
My right hon. Friend has thought a 
great deal about Ireland for years, 
Surely he must know that you can invent 
no plan for the representation of minori- 
ties in Ireland which will attain the end 
he desires, because the minorities, outside 
a narrow though important cireumserip- 
tion, are too small to be distinct. It is 
really so, and though one is always sorry 
to deprive a fanatic of his idol, my right 
hon. Friend ought to realise that of all 
places Ireland is the place where a plan 
for the artificial representation of mino- 
rities would be least abie to secure the 
object in view. On the second night of 
the discussion the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition said a few 
words about the Irish Constabulary with 
which, in substance, I find little fault, 
The right hon. Gentleman dwelt upon 
the unfairness that would be perpetrated, 
and this Parliament would be responsible 
for, if there were any slackness in the 
full acceptance of all the obligations the 
Imperial Government has entered into 
with that important Force. I can only 
tell the right hon. Gentleman and those 
who act with him that I should regard 
myself as one of the unworthiest of 
Ministers if I were a party to any trans- 
action which did not recognise in the 
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very fullest way every obligation that 
has been entered into with the men and 
officers in that Force. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when he sees the Bill in its 
fullest form, will see that we have not 
lost sight of what is due to that great 
and important Foree. On finance the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
two or three remarks. One of them 
pointed to the difficulties which attend 
the arrangements for the fixing, imposi- 
tion, and collection of Excise Duties. 
Upon finance generally I think it is too 
late to expatiate ; but I do think it is 
important that at this stage I should say 
there is a clause in the Bill to mark the 
principle that, while accepting the 
Customs as a full discharge under present 
circumstances of Revenue and of Charge, 
the Imperial Exchequer may be entitled 
to further aid in a fair proportion from 
Trelang, should those circumstances 
undergo a material change, or should 
any great common emergency arise. As 
regards the particulars of this and one or 
two other clauses, our present knowledge 
of the facts does not allow us to give 
them their final form. We acknowledge 
and do honour to the office which is 
rightly assumed by gentlemen from 
Ireland, as the champions of their 
country, not only in political re- 
spects, but in financial respects also. 
Their views shall receive from 
us the most careful consideration. 
On future stages of the Bill we shall be 
able further to state our views. We 
regard the Committee as the decisive 
stage. When we know the exact ac- 
curate estimate of Revenue and of Charge 
for the coming year we can consider, in 
precise and not merely in provisional 
terms, the language in which the clause 
should be finally expressed. I will not 
detain the House any longer. The 
general arguments on Home Rule will 
be better dealt with in the remarks on 
the Second Reading. The only point 
made strongly to-night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham was this—in case of war 
we should find ourselves at an immense 
disadvantage, and that that moment 
would be seized upon by gentlemen from 
Treland to wring and extort concessions 
from us. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that 1782, 
Mr. J. Morley 
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when Grattan’s Parliament was granted, 
was the year when Britain’s power stood 
at its very lowest. But in all these 
arguments as to the effect of an Irish 
Legislature on the power of this country, 
hon. Gentiemen seem to forget that there 
is no reason why the safety and greatness 
of the Empire are incompatible with the 
happiness of all those who live in it. All 
the arguments against this Bill, except, 
perhaps, that used by the right hon, 
Member for Bodmin, have dwelt on the 
assumption that Ireland is a constant, 
perpetual, and irreconcilable enemy. We 
accept uo such proposition, I, for one, 
will never accept it, and I can only say 
that the more I see of Ireland, and the 
more closely I am brought inte relations 
with Irishmen—and I have some friends 
who are called loyalists as well as a 
great many who are called Nationalists 
—the more convinced I am that there 
are no people who would be more speedy 
to profit by a free Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Member for 
Birmingham taxed us with going into 
these proposals with a light heart. I, 
for my part, have never gone into this 
difficulty with a light heart. I have 
always known that it was a serious task 
in which we have embarked; and I 
know there are risks, though I believe 
they are not great. Iam, like the right 
hon. Gentleman, for insurance, but we 
are insured. The last time I stood 
at this box and spoke in this House upon 
a Home Rule Bill comes into my mind. 
I warned the House that if they rejected 
that Bill, as they did, they must not 
think that the Irish Sphinx would gather 
up her rags and immediately depart from 
our midst. That prophecy has come 
true. It is as true to-night as it was 
seven years ago. It is because I believe 
now as firmly as I did then that we shall 
only exorcise this evil spirit in Ireland, 
and between Ireland and England, by 
such a Bill that I ask this House to 
allow us to introduce it. 


Question put, and agreed. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Secre- 
tary Asquith, and Mr. Attorney General. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 209.] 
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ADJOURNMENT. moment that further discussion is neces 
sary. The Reference to the Committee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | ge : 
j will be on the Notiee Paper. It will 


“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. Marjoribanks.) | come before us in the ordinary course on 


| Monday. 

Mr. CHAPLIN—[ Cries of “ Order - 
and “ Spoke !"]: What I wish to point 
out is that we shall have no opportunity 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, | 
Sleaford) : I understand that at a very 
early hour this afternoon the President | 
of the Board of Agriculture gave notice 
that on Monday next he would move for | 
the appointment of a Committee to in- | 
quire into the subject of agricultural de- | 


of placing an Amendment on the Paper 
if it be thought necessary to do so. To- 
night we adjourn until Monday, and to- 
| morrow will be the first opportunity we 
ee k shall have of seeing the terms of the 
pression. I presume we shall have ~ ete : © é 
opportunity of seeing the terms of the Notice. I think I am entitled to ask of 
Motion, and also, if necessary, of placing | the Government, in a matter of such im- 
Amendments on the Paper. In view of | portance, for an assurance that the Motion 
the great interest taken in it by ord 
country, I would ask if it will be put | 
down as the first Order of the Day ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CEEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 


I unéerstand that my right hon. Friend 


will not be taken on Monday. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
give that assurance. The assurance I 
ean give is that the Government will 


adopt every means possible to give hon. 


Members the opportunity of raising ob- 
jections. That is all I can say. I do 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 


is now prepared to put the terms of the 
Motion on the Paper, and they will 


appear on the Paper in the morning. 
1 am afraid I can give no distinct | opposite will find, when he sees the 


assurance as to its being made the first [ Motion, that the terms of the Refer- 
Order. Doubtless, however, as the] ence are large enough to satisfy him 
question is important the House will | j, every respect. I do not think he will 
have an adequate opportunity for dis- : 
cussing it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: On Monday ? *Mr. GOSCHEN: We, on _ these 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I = Benches, annot accept the view that the 
cannot say. * | decision of the House on the Amendment 
2 moved to the Address had reference to 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | i), appointment of a Committee. The 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The Motion 
will appear on the Paper on Monday. 


offer opposition to our proposal. 


announcement of the Government that 
they intended to appoint a Committee 
might have induced some hon. Members 
The proposal that a Committee be to support them, but it cannot be under- 
appointed has been already affirmed by a 
majority of 40 on the Address in Answer 
to the Speech from the Throne. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: Certainly not. 


Mr. GARDNER: The right hon. 
Gentleman says certainly not. I would 
ask the House whether it has not been 
previously alluded to by the Mover of 
the Address, and accepted by a 
majority of 49? That, at any rate, is 


my opinion, and I cannot conceive for a Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. VIII. [rourrn series. ] 


stood that it has been determined by a 
majority of 40 to appoint this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
said, the whole tone of the Members on 
the Front Opposition Bench pointed to a 
revision of the Twelve o’clock Rule. 
They seemed to desire to prevent any 
business being done after midnight. 
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CORN SALES. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Corn Sales in 
1891 and 1892, be referred to the Committee on 
Corn Sales. —(MVr. Jasper More.) 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
[EXPENSES]. 

Committee to consider of authorising the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any sums with respect to the purchase 
and acquisition of lands payable under any Act 
of the present Session to enable Her Majesty's 
Postmaster General to acquire lands in London, 
Liverpool, and Leeds for the Public Service, and 
of all expenses connected with carrying into 
effect the provisions of such Act (Queen's 
Recommendation — signified), upon Monday 
next.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


CANALS MUNICIPALISATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Philip Stanhope, Bill to 
enable Local Authorities to acquire, construct, 
and administer Canals, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. Robert Reid, 
Mr. Hunter, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Caine, and 
Sir James Whitehead. 

sill presente |, and real first time. [ Bill 210.) 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT (No, 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Major Rasch, Bill to provide 
for the compulsorily labelling of Foreign and 
Colonial Meat, ordered to be brought in by 
Major Rasch, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Round, Mr. 
Lockwood, Viscount Cranborne, and Mr. Theo- 
bald. 

Bill presented, and rea‘ first time. [Bill 211.] 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Schwann, Bill to remove 
Disabilities of Policemen with regard to their 
vote in Municipal, School Board, and ot'er 
Elections, ordered to be brought in by M~ 
Schwann, Mr. Addison, Mr. Jacob Bright. Mr. 
Rees Davies, Mr. Hollaml, Mr. Roby, Mr. 
Walter M‘Laren, and Mr. Fleming. 

Bill presented, and real first time. [ Bill 212.) 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS Act (1875), 
&C., AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 

“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” and 

“ Margarine Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought 
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in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Channing, Dr. Farqu- 
harson, Mr. Frederick Frye, and Mr. Kearley. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 213.] 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform the 
constitution and procedure of Parochial Boards 
in Scotland, and the mode of electing the 
members of such Boards, ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Shiress Will, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Leng, Captain Sinclair, and 
Sir John Kinloch. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 214.] 


COINAGE [EXPENSES]. 
Committee to consider of authorising the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, of a Sum which may be required 
towarls meeting the expenses incurred in 
pursuance of * The Coinage Act, 1891 ” (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified), upon Monday next. 

— (Ur. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 91.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION ACT, 1888. 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the Board of Trade, under the provisions 
of the Act, creating the Sussex Sea 
Fisheries District, together with Report 
by Inspector on Inquiry [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MINES (ACCIDENTS) (RAVENSLODGE 
COLLIERY, DEWSBURY). 

Copy presented,—of Report of Anthony 
Hi. Hawkins, esquire, and letter of Frank 
N. Wardell, esquire, Inspector of Mines, 
on the circumstances attending an acci- 
dent at the Ravenslodge Colliery on the 
4th August 1892 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CYPRUS (LOCUST CAMPAIGN), 

Copy presented,—of Reports on the 
Locust Campaigns of 1591 and 1892, by 
Captain J. H. Bor, R.M.A., Chief Com- 
mandant of Police and Inspector of 
Prisons (in continuation of [C. 6486] of 
July 1891) by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


House adjourned at one minute before 
One o’clock till Monday next. 
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Sheriffs 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th February 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SHERIFFS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Tae Margvess or LONDON- 
DERRY eailed attention to the re- 


fusal of the Executive in Ireland to 
grant police protection to Sheriffs at 
night in the execution of Judgments of 
the Superior Courts; and to the Judg- 
ment of the Queeu’s 


holding such refusal illegal. 


Division 
He 


My Lords, I am somewhat uncertain as 


Bench 


said : 


to the course I should pursue on the pre- 
sent occasion. When I placed on the 
Paper the notice which stands in my 
name I was unaware that a question was 
to be asked in another place on the sub- 
ject. The answer of the Chief Secretary 
places me in a somewhat difficult position, 
for I gather from that answer that 
he is yet uncertain as to whether he 
will appeal to your Lordships to reverse 
the decisions of the Two Courts in Dublin 
to which he has already appealed. Under 
those circumstances, I think I am justified 
in asking the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack whether he is in a 
position to state to your Lordships the 
course which the Irish Executive propose 
to take? I need not say, in raising the 
question in your Lordships’ House, that I 
think it is one of great importance not 
only to Ireland, but to England, and it is 
one which I think should be fully de- 
bated in this House. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuEt_): My Lords, I am afraid I 


cannot make, in reply to the noble 
Marquess, any definite and conclusive 
statement as to what the Irish Courts 
will do in this matter. There is no doubt 


that the question is of very great im- 


portance. Two of the learned Judges 
who sat in the Court of Appeal 


expressed their regret that their view 


of the law prevented their dealing 
with the case on its merits, and they 
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decided it simply on the ground of jurisdic- 
tion. They stated that the matter was 
well deserving the consideration of the 
highest tribunal—namely, your Lordships’ 
House. The Chief Secretary stated in 
the other House that the Government are 
desirous of taking the decision of your 
Lordships’ House if it were possible on 
the question, and I gather that the ques- 
tion whether there should be an appeal 
from the decision of the Court of Appeal 
is still under consideration. It may be 
that the conclusion will be arrived at to 
appeal on the ground that the Court 
below had jurisdiction, and therefore that 
your Lordships’ House has jurisdiction, 
and so to obtain the opinion of this 
House upon the substantive question ; 
or it may be seen that there is some other 
way in which the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal and of this House may be taken 
by raising the question in such a way as 
that it could be made the subject of 
appeal, and that the appeal might not be 
precluded by reason of its being a 
criminal cause or matter. Of course, 
that would have to be considered as well 
as the question whether there should be 
an appeal from the decision, because the 
Court of Appeal might in the end be 
affirmed by your Lordships’ House 
simply on the point of jurisdiction, and 
there would be an obvious advantage in 
adopting, if possible, some other mode of 
raising the question upon the merits. Of 
course, the noble Marquess will readily 
understand it is absolutely impossible for 
me to express any opinion upon the ques- 


tion of law, as the matter may pro- 
bably come before your Lordships* 
House on appeal, and I — should 


not think it right, as I might 
in that case have to hear arguments and 
to determine the question to express any 
opinion upon it now. That is the posi- 
tion in which I am_ placed, and I should 
think that noble and learned Lords in a 
similar position would feel the same 
difficulty. 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I feel it some- 
what difficult to understand exactly the 
advice given by my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack-——— 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble and learned Lord is under a mis- 
apprehension. I simply answered the 
question put to me. I did not intend to 
give any advice at all in the matter, 
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Lorv ASHBOURNE: Well, 
the opinion ought to be conveyed to your 
Lordships by my noble and learned 
Friend. It is obvious that this 
matter of the deepest importance, and it 
is not reasonable to tie up the discussion 
in either House of Parliament. by a 
suggestion that there may or may not 
conceivably be an appeal under every 
sort of hypothetical circumstances that 
may exist. The position of the matter is 
this: Adiscussion was raised some months 
ago in the newspapers and otherwise 
in reference to the validity of the instruc- 
tions given by the Irish Executive in 
regard to night seizures and the protection 
to be given to Sheriffs. Mr. Morley 
stated they were only with the object of 
making those which he found in existence 
when he came into Office more in- 
telligibie. The matter came to be con- 
sidered legally in reference to the Sheriffs 
of Kerry, and to circumstances which 
led to his insisting upon the right of pro- 
tection as well as to the action of the 
Government in regard to the whole 
matter, before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin. That Court, after an 
argument lasting several days, in which 
the Law Officers of the Crown were heard 
at length, after hearing all the grounds 
and reasons put forward on behalf of the 
Crown, unanimously came to the con- 
clusioun—the Lord Chief Justice, assisted 
by three other distinguished Judges of 
that Court—that the Sheriff was right in 
his contention, and that the suggested 
doubts the part of the Executive 
were unfounded, That was the position 
upon the decision of the Queen’s Bench 
Division. Mr. Morley stated in the 
other House that he had given instrue- 
tions for an appeal from any adverse 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division ; 
and as soon as the decision was annouced 
an appeal was taken tothe Court of Appeal 
in Dublin. The Court of Appeal in Dublin 
consisted of four distinguished Judges— 
the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Baron, and Lord Justices Fitzgibbon and 
Barry. They did not go into the matters 
discussed by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 





then, | 


is a 


on 


but took the view that it being a criminal 
matter no appeal lay ; and, as I under- 
stand, all that Mr. Morley suggested in 
the answer which was given on Friday 
last and reported in Saturday's papers, 
came to this: that he would consider 
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whether he could test the validity of that 
decision of the Court of Appeal—that is, 
whether an appeal lay or not by taking 
it farther to your Lordships’ House ; or 
whether, he went on to say, he would 
present the matter for the consideration 
of Parliament by Bill. The point is a 
narrow one, and it must have been con- 
sidered definitely and conclusively by the 
Law Officers from time to time since 
this controversy arose. It s a question 
which is familiar to all lawyers ; there is 
nothing new or strange about it, and I 
think we are entitled to know whether 
the Law Officers have under their hands 
suggested that there is any ground for 
questioning in your Lordships’ House 
the decision of the Court of Appeal. My 
noble and learned Friend has intimated 
that there may be some other process of 
law started, and that after it has gone 
through various phases in the Irish 
Courts that in some inconceivable and 
hypothetical manner this new and un- 
named process may ultimately find its 
way into your Lordships’ House. But your 
Lordships will agree that it is not a satis- 
factory way of dealing with the matter, 
tieing it up in this way from definite 
decision and debate. It is quite obvious 
that the answer of my noble and learned 
Friend not giving the House the benefit of 
his great and authoritative legal opinion 
is hardly as satisfactory as it otherwise 
might have been, and, therefore, I hope 
we shall be told by some Member of the 
Government whether as a fact their Law 
Officers in Ireland have been in a position 
to give any opinion as to casting a suffi- 
cient doubt upon the decision of the 
Court of Appeal to justify an appeal to 
your Lordships’ House. That is a 
matter of considerable importance. I 
think we are also entitled to view the 
matter in this alternative which Mr. 
Morley himself put the other day, and to 
ask whether he has made up his mind, in 
view of the advice which he has no doubt 
got from his Law Officers about present- 
ing the matter to Parliament and asking 
Parliament to review the matter, and if 
necessary to keep things right, to amend 
the law. I do not think it is reasonable 
indefinitely to postpone Debate in your 
Lordships’ House on this subject, and I 
think we are entitled to some expression 
of opinion as to the exact position and 
circumstances in which the Government 
stand at present. 
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Lords, I should like to say a word in ex- 
planation, because my noble and learned 
Friend seems to have misunderstood, and 
he has misrepresented, of course uninten- 
tionally, the exact position of this matter. 
I answered the question which the noble 
Marquess put to me ; I did not invite or 
deprecate discussion upon it. It 
entirely for the noble Marquess or the 
noble and learned Lord to determine 
whether they think discussion at 
this moment either desirable ex- 
pedient. If they think I have no 
desire to stop it. I merely answered the 
noble Marquess’s question as to how, in 
my opinion, the matter stands ; and as 
the noble and learned Lord says it is time 
we had made up our minds what to do, 
I may remind him that the Judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was only given on 
the 16th, and we are only to-day at the 
20th February, and, therefore, there has 
long space of time for 


1s 


or 


so, 


not been a very 
determining the course to be taken. 


Tue Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY : My Lords, after the remarks 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 


Woolsack, I think it is evident that the 


Chief Secretary has not yet made up his | 


mind as to whether he will bring this 


case before your Lordships’ House, and 


as it is, therefore, not sub judice, it is im- | 


possible to see why Members of this 
House are not at pe fect liberty to discuss 
it. I venture to do so, because I consider 
it a matter of so much importance that I 
think its details should be thoroughly 
understood by the people of England at 
large, and that they should be allowed to 
form their own opinion as to whether the 
conduct of the Chief Secretary merits 
their unbounded approval or not. The 
position of this matter at the present 
moment is unparalleled in the annals of 
any country or Government. It is the first 
time we have seen a serious breach of the 
law perpetrated by a Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the government of the 


country, and that Cabinet Minister no 
other than the Chief Secretary of the 
Loid Lieutenant of Ireland. Some 


Members of your Lordships’ House may 
consider this a somewhat bold assertion ; 
but I am confident when I state the 
course pursued by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, it 
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will be admitted I have not over- 
stated the case. It is a very simple 
one. A farmer named Kissane borrowed 
a sum of money from the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland for the purpose of 
improving his farm; he failed to pay 
the interest on the money he had 
borrowed, and, consequently, the Attorney 


General ‘for Ireland, in the course of 
his duty, instituted proceedings. Judg- 
ment was issued from the Superior 


Courts, and a writ of seizure was directed 
to the Sheriff to le vy the amount due. 

Now, many Members of your Lordships’ 

House, with all deference to them, had 
no idea of the diffieulties which surround 
a Sheriff in pursuing his duty of levying 
upou farms in some parts of the South- 
West of Ireland, and espec tially in Kerry, 

So well has the system of what I may 
call silent resistance to the Sheriffs in 
carrying out their duties been organised 
by the National Le vague in that part of 
the country that when the bailiffs appear 
for the purpose of levying, horns are 
blown by scouts placed on the hill-tops 
warning, and the cattle are 
driven from the farm on which they are 
to be levied on to farms where 
they are mixed with other cattle, and it 
is impossible to identify and seize them, 
That, it was stated by the under-Sheriff 
affidavit, happened in the present 
case. is statement was that his bailiff, 
James Brown, attended on the defendant's 
lands to e xecute the writ on W ednesday, 


to give 


other 


on 


December 7, 1892; that he found no 
goods on the land, but saw fresh signs 
of cattle, showing that they had been 


driven off on the approach of the bailiff’s 
party. In order to prevent the writ of 
the Superior Courts from becoming 
ab=olutely abortive, the Sheriff cons idered 
it his duty to endeavour to levy by night. 
Knowing well that there were certain 
dangers and difficulties likely to beset 
him, the Sheriff appealed to the C ounty 
Inspector to furnish him with sufficient 
police to protect the lives of the bailiffs 
in the discharge of their duty. The 
County Tuspec tor, acting under the orders 
of Dublin ¢ ‘astle, refused the protection 
asked for, Isay Dublin Castle ndvisedly, 
for I find that a Circular was issued from 
Dublin Castle which stated that the 
Government (which meant the Chief 
Secretary), as they were alvised, were 
within their rights in declining to afford 
protection for the actual execution of 
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the writ at a time which they regarded 
as dangerous and unreasonable during 
the darkness of the night. I would ask 
the Government why, when it is notorious 
that in the South-West of Ireland levying 
by day is absolutely impossible on 
account of the reasons I have given, the 
Trish Executive should forbid levying 
by night, which could be made service- 
able. I can only attribute it to one 
reason—the desire which has been mani- 
fested by the Chief Secretary in Ireland 
during the last six months to try and 
appease the law-breaking section of their 
followers. Proceedings were naturally 
instituted by the Sheriff against the 
County Inspector, with the result that 
that officer was mulcted in costs. In 
delivering Judgment the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, supported by the 
other Judges who sat with him, stated 
that the Circular of December 7 was, in 
his opinion, unconstitutional and illegal, 
as in effect it denied to the Sheriff the 
right, power, and discretion which the 
law allowed him, and was calculated to 
frustrate the Judgment of the Court. The 
Judges did not think fit to visit with 
punishment the County Inspector ;_ but if 
he had been adjudged the punishment 
which evidently was his due, the punish- 
ment should not have been borne by that 
officer. A subordinate has only to carry 
out the instructions of his superior; and 
if his superior gives him instructions 
which brings the Inspector under the 
notice of the Judges, that punishment 
should be visited on the shoulders of the 
man’s superiors. The ease, as the noble 
and learned Lord has stated, was carried 
to the Court of Appeal, which dismissed 
it. I would eall attention to a letter 
which appeared in The Times from the 
late Solicitor General for Ireland with 
regard to the Judgment of the Lord Chief 
Baron. The Chief Secretary, referring 
in another place to the Judgment of the 
Lord Chief Baron, stated that the Judge, 
in giving Judgment, was reported to 
have said that he was personally desirous 
that some mode should be devised which 
would involve a decision in the House 
of Lords on the question, But the 


right hon. Gentleman left out the pre- 
ceding words of the Lord Chief Baron, 
which I consider very important— 
“He did not desire,’ the Lord Chief Baron 
said, “to reflect in the slightest degree on the 
decision of any of the distinguished Judges 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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who tried the case in the Queen’s 
Division.” 

Therefore, I maintain that those words of 
the Lord Chief Baron conclusively prove 
that he concurred with the Judgment of 
his colleagues. I do not intend to 
trespass longer upon your Lordships” 
time in this matter. I have endeavoured 
in a fair and impartial manner to place 
it before you. I cannot help feeling that 
the maintenance of the supremacy of our 
Courts of Law should be placed before 
Party considerations, and, therefore, it is 
that I should not attempt to make 
political capital out of such a matter. I 
will only, in conclusion, ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Do they or do 
they not endorse the action of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in his endeavour to weaken and 
paralyse the action of the Superior 
Courts in Dublin? That question, my 
Lords, I think I have a right to ask and 
to obtain a direct reply. 

*Lorp ACTON: My Lords, the facts 
are these: Down to 1860 the constabu- 
lary were not authorised to give what I 
may call moonlight assistance. Then 
they were required to do so in cases of 
Judgments of the Superior Courts, and 
this came to be extended to decrees of 
the County Courts. That was the rule 
when the present Government came into 
Office. They found that the rule, so 
extended as to cover execution of decrees 
of the Inferior Courts, was illegal ; that 
such execution by night was a mis- 
demeanour, and that permanent injustice 
was being done. It became their duty 
at once to put an end to the injustice 
and to alter the offending regulation. 
But it would appear, as the noble Mar- 
quess has justly said, that in their manner 
of doing it they also fell into error. 
Theirs was an error against which new 
Governments cannot be too much on 
their guard, the amiable and seductive 
error of undue deference to their pre- 
decessors. It had been considered that 
the acts of Superior and Inferior Courts 
should be treated alike. In changing 
the practice they maintained the prin- 
ciple. Seeing that distress for rent 
cannot be made by night, that ejectments 
cannot be executed at night, that it is an 
act punishable by fine and imprisonment 
to carry away goods or cattle by night, 
under a decree of the County Court, by 
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parity of reasoning, by analogy, and by 


the evident policy of the law, they 
resolved to put an end to protection in 
the night surprises, even for executions 
ordered by the Superior Courts. They 
advised that the legality of this 
prohibition should be tested in a 
Court of Law where it was decided 
against them. They desired an authori- 
tative opinion, and have not been able to 
obtain it. They will at once amend 
their regulation in conformity with the 
law as now declared. Whether things 
ean be allowed to rest there I do not 
know. The Judges of the Court of 
Appeal seemed to consider it extremely 
doubtful. One of them, the Lord Chief 
Baron, has spoken as follows :-— 

“* Having been himself the Judge who. for the 
first time in the present half-century, had con- 
sidered it necessary to call attention to the law 
which regulated the relations between the High 
Court and the Royal Irish Constabulary in re- 
ference to writs of execution, he did not desire 
to reflect in the slightest degree on the decision 
of any of the distinguished Judges who tried the 
case in the Queen’s Bench Division when he 
sail that personally he was desirous that some 
mode could be devised which would involve a 
decision of the House of Lords in the matter. 
He could not conceive any matter more worthy 
of the consideration of that high tribunal. 
Judges, however, had to aiminister the law— 
they ceuld not make it—and if according to law 
an appeal in the present case did not lie, they 
could not do more than decline to enter on its 
consideration, leaving the appellant to appeal 
to the House of Lords to review their decision, 
if an appeal Jay from that decision, or to the 
Legislature, if they thought fit to alter the law.” 
Lord Justice Barry, in'the fullest report 
I have seen, said— 

“He regretted. in common with the other 

Members of the Court, that they were not in a 
position to give an authoritative, as it was 
called, opinion upon the question involved in 
the decision of the Queen's Bench.” 
The Governmeut have not resolved upon 
further steps beyond what I have stated. 
This is the whole matter, reduced to its 
shortest expression so far as I can reduce 
it. Whether this basis of fact supports 
the fallacious superstructure which the 
noble Marquess has raised upon it your 
Lordships from the authentic information 
which I have put before you will be 
able to judge. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, it occurs to me that in mak- 
ing the statement which the noble Lord 
has just done he is not following on 
parallel lines with the information given 
in the House of Commons, at least as far 
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as my recollection goes. I understood 
that it had been clearly established in 
the House of Commons that there was 
no case in which a civil bill decree had 
been executed by the constabulary by 
distress during the night. What had 
been done was that the forces were as- 
sembled for that purpose in the night, 
and brought upon the ground—a pro- 
ceeding which was absolutely necessary 
in order to avoid conspiracy for evading 
the law, which is common in these 
places—but that the actual seizure of the 
cattle had never taken place under the 
authority of the constabulary at night. 
The noble Lord passed over that ques- 
tion altogether, though in another place 
it was raised in considerable detail. Of 
course, if the noble Lord has further in- 
formation which I have not got, I should 
be glad to receive it; but, failing any 
such further statement, I think I must 
demur to his explanation of the facts, 
and say that he has not drawn a sufli- 
cient distinction between what was done 
by the constabulary and what was im- 
puted tothem. I understand that what 
it was Mr. Morley in a first hasty speech 
imputed to them was that they had un- 
doubtedly committed a breach of the law. 
What it turns out upon more careful 
examination that they had done was not 
to commit a breach of the law, but simply 
to take an additional precaution which 
circumstances of the district de- 
He never produced any in- 
With respect 





the 
manded. 
stance of actual illegality. 


to the Main Question, I understand the 
noble Lord to give a pledge that the 


recent decision of the Court shall be the 
rule of the Government in any future 
action. With that assurance I have no 
cause to complain ; but it seems to me a 
grievous thing for the subject, if the 
Government should have the power, by 
refusing the assistance of the Executive, 
to practically exercise a dispensing 
power, and thus make the rights of 
private persons of no avail. If such a 
thing were done and sustained it would 
be the worst possible augury for the 
future, and it would have the effect of 
opening an easy way of making all 
private rights worthless in Ireland. How- 
ever, we now have the assurance of the 
noble Lord that, pending further action, 
at all events the Government have no 
intention of repeating what they had 
done and contravening the decision of the 
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Court. Whether they shall proceed for 
a further examination of the law by way 
of appeal to this House, or whether they 
shall apply to Parliament for a modifica- 
tion of the law, or whether they shall 
leave matters as the Court has now 
left them, are questions on which, as I 
understand, they have not as yet come to 
any determination. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 


Lords, I do not wish to discuss the sub- 
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ject at any length after the explanation 
given by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack as to the possibility of the | 
merits of this case coming before your 
House; but I do wish to disclaim the | 
action which the noble Marquess has 
just attributed to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, who have had no intention what- 
ever of using a dispensing power. ‘They 
have done no such thing. What I un- 
derstand to have taken place is that 
when the Chief Secretary looked into the 
matter he found that the regulations, in 
his belief and in the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, were not consistent 
with the law, and in order to make them 
consistent he caused the alterations re- 
ferred to to be made. I am not aware 
whether in the past the constabulary 
have broken the law by affording pro- | 
tection to Sheriffs in seizing cattle at 
night, which would be strietly illegal ; 
but it was found that the Regulations 
gave the constabulary permission to 
assist a Sheriff if the Sheriff asked them 
to do so in an emergency, That was 
clearly not legal, and therefore the re- 
fusal was not illegal; no one disputes 
that; it was because my right hon. 
Friend thought the details in reference to 
decrees of the Superior Courts must be the 
same in both cases, that he revised the 
regulations with the object of stopping 





what he thought to be improper and 
illegal action. The noble Marquess said | 
he approached the subject in a_perfeetly 
impartial manner; but he soon threw 
his impartiality to the winds, because he 
used very strong language with regard to 
the Government, which I feel bound 
entirely to repudiate. The noble 
Marquess said this was an instance of 
the Government wishing to support the 
breakers of the law. On the part of the 


Government, I entirely repudiate such a 
doctrine ; the Government do not wish 





in any way to break the law or to sup- 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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port those who break the law, and it was 
in order to maintain what he considered 
to be the law that the Chief Secretary 
made this regulation. The noble 
Marquess ought to be more careful in 
using language of this sort. So far from 
desiring to weaken the force of the law 
in Ireland, the Government desire to sup- 
port the law and to make it respected. 
That is as much the basis of the poliey 
of the Government as it is of the poliey 
of noble Lords opposite. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, it is of no use arguing the 
question on mere terms. The noble 


| Earl has spoken of dispensing power. 


There is a dispensation without power. 
The Chief Secretary in Ireland, as a 
matter of fact, dispensed with the law— 
ignorantly, I dare say—and it was found 
he was mistaken in the course he took, 
and it seems to me he ought immediately 
to retire from the position he has taken 
up. That is the course he should have 
adopted, and it is the only justifiable 
one, 

Eart SPENCER: He has. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: He 
has and he has not. We heard at the 
beginning of this discussion that the 
question was still open for appeal or for 
discussion in Parliament. If at this 
moment the Chief Secretary has made 
up his mind and admits that in thus 
dispensing with the law in Kerry he was 
acting wrongfully, we have no more to 
sar. He has withdrawn from that 
position, and I trust the law will now 
be allowed to operate as it ought to do. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBeERLEY): My Lords, it is very con- 
venient to say this is a question of words. 
The noble Lord has again adopted the 
noble Marquess’s assertion with regard to 
dispensing power. There is nothing of 
the kind. A dispensing power means 
that, knowing what the law is, the 
Executive Government put the law aside. 
My right hon. Friend was advised 
wrongly with regard to the law, and he 
made a mistake. Undoubtedly the regu- 
lation which he issued was not in accord- 
ance with the law, but he did not arro- 
gate to himself the right of dispensing 
with the law when it was ascertained. 
The noble Earl says there was nothing 
left for my right hon. Friend but to beat 
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a retreat. I quite agree—after it was 


discovered by the Judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench that what my right hon. 
Friend had done was not in accordance 
with the law as decided by that Court at 
present — undoubtedly, as an officer of 
Her Majesty administering the law, he 
was bound to conform to the law as ex- 
pounded by the Courts, and my noble 
Friends have been told that the regula- 
tion will be altered accordingly. But is 
that to be alleged as a reason for not 
appealing Supposing the Court should 
itself say my right hon, Friend is entirely 
within his rights and suppose that Her 
Majesty’s Government havea right if the 
means exist to try the question—— 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: That 
is the very point. 

Tue Ear KIMBERLEY: If 
there does lie any appeal, it seems to me 
the proper course for the Government to 
take is to ascertain distinetly what the 
If there lies no appeal, and if 
questioned, un- 


OF 


law is. 
this decision is not 
doubtedly as long as it remains it must be 
conformed to by all who administer the 
Government. The noble Earl finds it 
convenient to seek to mystify the matter 
by talking of the dispensing power ; but 
I maintain that is merely a convenient 
word to use in opposition which has not 
the slightest application to the case. 
INHERITANCE AMENDMENT 
BILL [HLL]. 

A Bill to amend the law of inheritance to real 
property —Was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; read 1*; andi to be printed. (No. 17.) 


LAW OF 


CRIMINAL CASES BILL 


[H.1.]. 


A Bill to amend the law of evidence—Was 


EVIDENCE IN 


presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 1* ; and 
to be printed. (No. 18.) 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL 


HL. ]. 

A Bill to amend the law as to the endowment 
of the Archdeaconry of Cornwall—Was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe ; read 
1*; and to be printed. (No. 19.) 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 

STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Bishop of Durham and 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff to the Stand- 
ing Committee ; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 

House adjourned at ten minutes past 


Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th February 1893, 


QUESTIONS. 
VOLUNTEERS AS JURYMEN. 

Cotoxer HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if, having 
regard to the favourable view taken by 
the late Administration with respect to 
the proposal to exempt some ranks of 
efficient Volunteers from liability to jury 
duty, Her Majesty's Government see 
their way to the introduction through the 
Lord Chancellor of some legislative pro- 
posal on the subject 7 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campre_i- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): No, Sir; I do not 
think there is any likelihood of such a 
Bill being introduced. 


ROSSCARBERY PIER. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 


E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


whether any complaints have reached 
him as to the pier at Rossearbery not 
affording sufficient shelter for vessels in 
bad weather: and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the necessity for so 


extending the pier as to afford safe 
anchorage ? 
*THE SECRETARY TO THE 


TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, 
Oldham): Perhaps the hon. Member 
will allow me to answer this question. 
I have not seen, nor have the Board of 
Works received, any complaint as to the 
pier in question not affording sufficient 
shelter in bad weather. Iam not, there- 
fore, aware of any necessity for extending 
the pier, nor are there any funds available 
for the purpose. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : If representa- 
tions are made in favour of extending 
the pier, will the Treasury consider the 
matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir; but 
I must repeat that there are no funds 
available for such a purpose. 
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FAIR RENTS IN COUNTY KILDARE. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that originating notices, for the 
fixing of fair rents, served by tenants in 
the Celbridge Union, County Kildare, 
from two to three years ago, have not yet 
been heard by the Land Commission ; 
and, if so, whether he will direct the 
Trish Laud Commissioners to send down 
a Sub-Commission to hear them without 
delay ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Land Commissioners 
report that at the present date four 
applications to fix fair rents, or holdings, 
in the Celbridge Union remain to be dis- 
posed of, and they appear in a list of 
eases for hearing on the 8th of next 
month, 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is in 
contemplation to make any changes in the 
staff of the Dublin Post Office ; and is 
the position of the Secretaryship at present 
vacant, or likely to become so soon; if so, 
will the Post Office authorities in making 
the new appointment recognise the claims 
and services of Irishmen who are eligible 
for promotion ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Moncey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have been asked to reply to this question, 
No changes in the staff of the Dublin 
Post Office are in contemplation, As 
regards the second part of the question, I 
informed the hon. Member for the 
North Division of Dublin County, in 
answer to a question, that, so far as I am 
aware, there is no foundation for the 
rumour that the Secretary to the Post 
Office in Ireland is about to vacate his 


office. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the stipend of £2,000 a year, 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Bishop of Guiana, has lapsed by the 
death of the late Bishop ; whether the 
Diocesan Synod of British Guiana has 
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applied to the Governor and Court of 
Policy for « grant of £500 a vear out of 
the Colonial Revenues towards the salary 
of a new Bishop; and whether, in the 
event of an Ordinance for that purpose 
being passed, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, adhering to the policy 
adopted in recent years in regard to the 
cessation of grants for religious purposes 
in Crown Colonies, will advise Her 
Majesty to refuse to sanction any such 
Ordinance ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. 8S. Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The stipend 
of £2,000 a year payable out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Bishop of British 
Guiana has lapsed by the death of the 
late Bishop. The Diocesan Synod has 
requested the Governor to submit to the 
Combined Court a Vote from the Colonial 
Revenues towards the salary of the new 
Bishop. But the Secretary of State has 
informed the Governor that he considers 
that the Church of England in British 
Guiana already receives a full proportion 
of assistance from public funds, and that 
he is not prepared to approve of any 
further Vote being proposed, 


HARBOUR EXTENSION IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if his atten- 
tion has been directed to the last Report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland, re- 
commending “a plan of harbour extension 
to be carried out systematically over a 
series of years”; and whether, in con- 
sequence of this, and of the Report of the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation, 1883-4, recommending addi- 
tional National expenditure on harbours, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
ask Parliament to provide means for 
carrying out these objects 7 
*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Iam aware that the Fishery 
Board, with whose Reports my right hon, 
Friend is so familiar, have made recom- 
mendation in the words which he has 
quoted in the question. The Fishery 
Board use thriftly and well the funds 
they have for harbours, and I should be 
glad if those funds could be somewhat 
increased. The systematic provision of 
harbour extension would be a_ policy 
which the Government, and especially the 
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Treasury, would have very seriously to 
consider before it was undertaken. 

Mr. DUFF: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask if it is theintention of 
the Government to continue the policy of 
spending money for fishery purposes 
exclusively on the West Coast of Scot- 
land ? 

*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: I must ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to put down 
that question. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if will 
consider the necessity for simplifying the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts by further legis- 
lation, so as to reduce the heavy law 
costs and shorten and simplify the pro- 
cedure now necessary in obtaining a title 
to lands required for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 


answered two questions bearing on the 


he 


delay inthe procedure under the Labourers 
Acts, and pointed out that this delay 
is more often due to Boards of Guardians 
rather than to the Local Government 
Board. If however, some hon. Gentle- 
man from Ireland has proposals to make 
for the simplification of this procedure, 
I will carefully and promptly consider 
them. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR POOR LAW 


GUARDIANS, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board how many and what 
percentage of the English Boards of 
Guardians forwarded him resolutions in 
favour of having a low uniform rateable 
qualification for candidates for guardian- 
ship before he fixed the amount of £5 
annual value ? 


*TuHe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Government Board have received 
from time to time various representations 
in favour of the reduction of the rating 
qualification of Guardians, and in a few 
eases for the abolition of the qualifica- 
tion altogether. 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether recruiting for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary is still going 
on over Ireland; and, if so, whether he 
will consider the advisability of suspend- 
ing recruiting for the present, in order to 
prevent the creation of further vested 
interests, which will have to be redeemed 
by the Irish Parliament ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: In view of the 
statutory obligation to supply each county 
in Ireland with a free quota and to furnish 
extra force when duly required, it is 
necessary to provide against the natural 
waste in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
from time to time as occasion requires. 
To that extent recruiting is going on, and 
must go on. 

POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if the 
Government will consider the propriety 
of repeating the Instructions of 1892 to 
the Committee on Police and Sanitary 
Regulation Bills, with the addition to 
the effect that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee not to sanction the insertion 
or repetition in the Bills committed to 
them of sections and portions of the 
General Statute Law ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I propose repeat- 
ing the Instructions of 1892 to the Com- 
mittee on Police and Sanitary Regu- 
lations Bills, with an addition to prevent, 
in the case of Bills introduced during 
the present Session, the insertion of any 
previsions contained in any Public Act. 
AND INDIAN MUTINY 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what is the total amount and the number 
of the exceptional pensions or payments 
already granted to veterans of the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny under 
the arrangements initiated by his Prede- 
cessors ; whether these pensions have 
been granted to deserving veterans apart 
from the consideration of their present 
position or only to those in a state of 
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poverty ; and whether, in the case of 
men who have earned the ordinary pen- 
sions, and who are forced to go into a 
workhouse, any exemption is secured 
by the War Office on their behalf from 
the practice which renders such pen- 
sion liable to be appropriated by the 
Guardians ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Five hundred and eighty special pensions 
have been granted representing a gross 
charge of £8,479 a year and a net charge 
of £3,046, after deducting the small 
deferred pensions held by some of the 
men and merged in the larger special 
pension. These pensions have been 
granted only to men whose circumstances 
were such as to call for charitable assist- 
ance. A pensioner with an ordinary 
pension who enters a workhouse is not 
exempt from the usual claim of the Poor 
Law Guardians, who can take his pen- 
sion in aid of rates to an extent not 
exceeding the ordinary pauper rate of 
maintenance, 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
state what is the number of candidates 
who fulfil all the conditions, including 
that of poverty, for whom no pension 
is available ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot state the exact number, but it 
is considerable. 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE RANKS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
the case of men who have risen from the 
ranks and were candidates for Army 
commissions, a difference has recently 
been made between those who were 
willing and those who were not willing 
or able to forego the outfit allowance of 
£100 on promotion ; if so, whether this 
is in accordance with the inducements 
held out to recruits, one of them being 
the opportunity of promotion to com- 
missioned rank with the aid of the outfit 
allowance ; and whether the amount in 
the Estimates for outfit allowance is suffi- 
cient for the number of otherwise qualified 
candidates for such commissions 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Provision is made in the Army Esti- 
mates for 10 outfit allowances yearly, and 
these are given to candidates of five 
years’ service and upwards. If more 
commissions can be given during the 
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year they are necessarily awarded to 
properly qualified men who are willing 
to forego the outfit allowance. 

Mr. HANBURY: Are there any 
special conditions required in the case 
of the 10 men alluded to, before the outfit 
allowance is granted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; they have merely to be pro- 
perly qualified. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR AT 
KENSINGTON, 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the action of the 
Kensington Vestry, in connection with 
the dwellings of the poor in James 
Street, Kensington Square, by first pro- 
ceeding, under Section 32 of *“* The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890,” to obtain orders from the magis- 
trate closing the houses in the street ; 
and then, while the houses are so closed 
and vacated for repairs, passing a reso- 
lution for the preparation of a scheme 
for dealing with the area under Section 
39 of the said Act, thus apparently 
evading the obligation, under Section 40 
of the Act, to provide other dwellings 
for the working classes so displaced ; and 
whether, before he sanctions any scheme 
prepared by the said Vestry for dealing 
with the area in question, he will cause a 
local inquiry into the matter to be held 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am informed 
that the Vestry of Kensington, on the 
representation of the Medical Officer of 
Health that 24 houses in James Street 
were unfit for human habitation, decided 
to take proceedings to secure the closing 
of these houses, and that they have had 
under consideration the preparation of a 
scheme for the improvement of the area, 
When the scheme is submitted to the 
Local Government Board, the Board, 
before arriving at any decision, will 
direct a local inquiry. 


INCOME TAX IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O*’CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): 1 beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if tenant 
purchasers in Ireland are required to pay 
Income Duty both as occupiers and 
as owners while still under liability for 
purchase instalments ? 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Yes ; if, after deducting the interest he 
pays on the purchase-money, his income, 
from all sources, is above the exemption 
line (£150). 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1) how the vendor, in the case of asale and 
purchase of a farm under the Ashbourne 
Act, is assessed to Income Duty in respect 
of the amount paid to him; (2) and how 
the purchaser is assessed in respect of 
his ownership, in respect of his occupancy, 
in respect of the amount paid by him, as 
principal money and interest severally 
included in the amount of the purchase 
annuity ? 

*Sin W. HARCOURT: (1) the 
amount paid to him is a capital sum, and, 
as such, is not liable to Income Tax. 
If, and when, it earns annual interest. 
dividends, or profits, they become liable 
to the tax ; (2) as owner, he is assessed 
under Schedule A on the amount of the 
Poor Law Valuation, at Gd. in the £1. 


As occupier, he is assessed under Schedule | 


B on the same valuation, at 2}d. in the 
£1. He receives no allowance in respect 
of the principal money included in the 
amount of the purchase annuity, but 
allowance is made to him of the duty on 
the interest. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Is any allow- 
ance made for the amount paid on account 
of the principal ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must ask 


for notice of that question, 


EXAMINATIONS IN 
CARLOW, 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Com- 
missioners of National Edueation directed 
an inquiry to be held in December last 
into certain alleged fraudulent practices 
at the results examination in 189i ina 
female school in County Carlow ; whether 
the charges were proved; and, if so, 
what the Commissioners intend to do in 
the matter; and whether he will lay 
upon the Table a Copy of the Head 
Inspector’s Report ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I presume the 
question has reference to the female 
school at Leighlinbridge, County Carlow. 
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The Commissioners of Nationa! Educa- 
tion report that they did not direct any 
such inquiry, inasmuch as no charge 
invoiving fraud has been made against 
the teacher of the school. In the course 
of an investigation, however, of an 
entirely different character held last 
December, a charge of fraudulent 
practices was made arising out of 
matters alleged to have occurred nearly 
two years previously. The Inspector 
took a note of the evidence adduced in 
support of the charge, but did not con- 
sider it trustworthy. The hon. Member 
must see that it would be contrary to 
practice to lay such a Report on the Table 
of the House. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 

Mr. WILSON-TODD (York, N.R., 
Howdenshire) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board if 
the Government will be able this Session 
to give a practical proof of the sympathy 
expressed in Her Gracious Majesty’s 
Speech with the depressed condition of 
agriculture, by so amending “* The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” as to give a 
larger contribution from Imperial sources 
in aid of local rates 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer the ques- 
tion. All I can say is I should be sorry 
to give any reply which might lead to 
unfounded expectations, 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will enlarge the scope of the 
inguiry referred to a Royal Cominission 
on land in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, so as to include lands formerly 
commons, which have been appropriated 
without compensation by landlords in the 
Island of Lewis and the mainland of 
Ross-shire to the serious loss and injury 
of the population ? 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN : I am obliged 
to give the same reply as to other pro- 
posals to enlarge the scope of the Com- 
mission. It is appointed for a special 
purpose of great importance, which 
should not be mixed up with any other 
considerations. 
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TRAWLERS ON THE ROSS-SHIRE COAST. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg toask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether it is a fact that Her 
Majesty’s cruisers stationed on the Ross- 
shire coast for the protection of the fish- 
ing industry remain in port an undue 
length of time ; and, if so, whether in- 
structions will be given to the officers in 
charge to devote more attention to the 
movements of trawlers ? 

*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have had no com- 
plaints as to the manner in which the 
eruisers which are placed at the disposal 
of the Fishery Board by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty perform the 
important duties imposed upon them, At 
the same time, I will ask the Fishery 
Board to communicate with the com- 
manders on the necessity of watching 
illegal trawling. 


LIGHT DUES AT STORNOWAY. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the levying of Light Dues 
at the Port of Stornoway is seriously 
injuring the trade of that town, and that 
Masters Low proceed to foreign ports to 
obtain stores; and whether he will 
abolish or reduce the Light Dues in the 
ease of all vessels calling there to pur- 
chase limited supplies of provisions and 
bunker coal ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The only information which 
Thave upon this subject is contained in a 
letter which I received from the hon. 
Member in December last. Vessels 
calling for bunker coal only are at pre- 
sent exempt from the payment of Light 
Dues ; and, as I informed the hon. Mem- 
ber on Friday last, the question of ex- 
tending this exemption to vessels which, 
under certain circumstances, put into port 
for provisions, is now being considered 
with a view to the same exemption. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : I had intended to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment upon what day he proposes to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent for 
atime new appointments to Church of 
England bishopries, dignities, and bene- 
fices in Wales and Monmouthshire ; but 
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since I gave notice of the question, the 
right hon. Gentleman has intimated that 
he will bring the Bill in on Thursday, 
May I, however, ask him whether, in the 
event of the Registration Bills not being 
brought in to-night, the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill will still be the first Order of the 
Day on Thursday ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I trust that that 
contingency will not arise. In any event, 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill will be the 
first Order of the Day for Thursday. 


UNDERMINING BUILDING GROUND. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for- Scotland whether his attention has 
been drawn to the great destruction of 
property in the towns of Motherwell and 
Hamilton and the neighbourhood, caused 
by the owner of the land undermining the 
ground which he has giver out for build- 
ing ; and whether the Government will 
endeavour to remedy the evil by legisla- 
tion ? 

*SinG. TREVELYAN;: My attention 
has not, that I remember, been officially 
called to the state of matters to which the 
hon. Member refers, but I have reason to 
believe that it causes great loss and 
inconvenience in the present, and anxiety 
as to the future. The Government will 
be very glad if the hon. Member can 
promote any remedial Bill, and will do 
their best to assist him. 


DISTRICT AND PARISH COUNCILS. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether it is 
his intention to deal with the institution 
of District and Parish Councils in one or 
in separate Bills; and, if in separate 
Bills, which he proposes to give prece- 
dence to; and when the Bills will be 
printed and circulated ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I propose that 
the constitution of District and Parish 
Councils should be dealt with in one 
Bill. The Bill will be printed and cireu- 
lated directly after it is brought in. 


ARMY DISCHARGES AND RE- 
ENLISTMENTS. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Susan Bennett, a 
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widow, who spent her entire means in 
purchasing her son’s discharge from the 
Army in April last, and the fact that, 
although the man re-enlisted within a 
month, the War Office refuses to refund 
any portion of the money ; and whether 
there is any Regulation against the re- 
payment ; and, if so, whether he will 
abolish such Regulation, and in the mean- 
time exercise the power he possesses to 
suspend it in the case of Susan Bennett ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no power, under existing Regula- 
tions, to make any refund of purchase- 
money in case of a man who re-enlists. 
The discharge and re-enlistment give rise 
to public charges from which the soldier 
should certainly not be relieved ; but the 
subject generally is under consideration, 
and it is possible that some modification 
may be made in the present Rules. 


CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 

Coronet LLOYD (Chatham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
in view of the fact that the Government 
employees working on the island or exten- 
sion works at Chatham cannot get home 
to the mainland for their dinner, whether 
the Government will take into considera- 
tion the necessity of erecting a work- 
men’s canteen similar to the one at 
Portsmouth ? 

Tur SECRETARY To tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : There are already 
three canteens provided for the workmen 
employed in Chatham Dockyard. Two 
of the three are most conveniently 
situated for those who work on the island 
and extension works. There does not 
appear to be any need for further pro- 
vision for these men, especially as the 
men themselves manage, in a very satis- 
factory manner, one of these two 
canteens, 


ILLITERATE VOTERS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he can 
inform the House, seeing that the Return 
of Illiterate Voters at the General 
Election of 1886 was presented to Parlia- 
ment within a few months after the com- 
pletion of that Election, the reasons for 
the delay in the production of the similar 
Return ordered by the House in August 
last ; and whether, having regard to the 
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importance of the information contained 
in these Returns, he will endeavour, 
before the Second Reading of the Bill for 
the Government of Irelani, to secure the 
presentation of this Return ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Return was 


presented last Friday. 


Swaziland. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, pending the Report of 
the Commission which will inquire into 
the expediency of restricting trial by 
jury in several districts of Bengal, the 
decree of the Lieutenant Governor inter- 
fering with that right of Her Majesty's 
subjects, and of foreign residents, will be 
withdrawn ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 
Northumberland, Berwick): In the 
absence of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for India, I have to answer 
that, as the Commission may be expected 
to report at an early date, the Secretary 
of State has not thought it necessary to 
direct the withdrawal of the notification 
pending their Report. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is in a position to inform the 
House whether the report of the annex- 
ation of the Sandwich Islands by the 
United States Government is correct ? 

Str E. GREY: We have no infor- 
mation on the subject beyond what is 
contained in the newspapers. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Am I to 
take it from the hon. Gentleman that the 
information in the newspapers is correct 
or not ? 

Sir E. GREY: I can only say we 
have received no official information from 
the United States Government. 


SWAZILAND. 

*Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
he will be able to lay upon the Table 
further Papers relating to the affairs of 
Swaziland ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As the hon. 
Member is aware, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have authorised Sir Henry Loch to 
intimate to the President that, if the 
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South African Republic so desire, they 
‘are willing that he should go into confer- 
ence with the President, in accordance 
with the understanding between the late 
Government and the South African 
Republic, in order that the arrangement 
of 1890 may be re-considered, It would 
not be consistent with the interest of the 
Public Service to lay further Papers 
before Parliament at present, but they 
will be laid as soon as the circumstances 
permit. 


CORK CORPORATION AND THE POPE'S 
JUBILEE, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Cork City Council 
adlecided, by 25 votes to 7, on 27th 
January, that the expense incurred by 
the Mayor in going to Rome to present 
the Pope with an Address of Congratula- 
tion on his Episcopal Jubilee should be 
paid out of the rates ; and if he can say 
whether the action of the Corporation, in 
taxing the Protestant minority of the 
city for such a purpose, is legal ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Before the 
question is answered, might I be per- 
mitted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that the Pro- 
testant minority in the Cork Corperation 
voted in favour of this being done ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Is it not the fact 
that the seven members who voted 
against the motion were all Catholics, 
and that the majority was largely com- 
posed of Protestants, among whom was 
the ex-High Sheriff of Cork, a Pro- 
testant, who not only voted for, but 
spoke in favour of the Motion ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I think hon. 
Members have answered the question on 
the Paper by their supplemental ques- 
tions. It is a fact that the Cork City 
Council have decided, by a majority of 
26 votes to 7, to defray out of the 
rates the expenses to which the hon, 
Member refers ; and it is, furthermore, a 
fact that the Conservative and Protestant 
members of the Couneil, to the number 
of six, voted with the majority on the 
motion, the minority being exclusively 
Roman Catholics. As to the legality of 
the payment, that is entirely a matter for 
the Auditor of the Local Government 
Board, by whom it will eventually come 
to be reviewed. In the meantime, it is 
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open to any ratepayer to take such action 
in the matter as he may be advised. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask if 
it is not a fact that the opposition to 
paying the expenses of the Mayor on 
this Mission arises not from religious 
feeling, but because the Mayor had 
thought fit to subscribe to a particular 
fund ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Are 
the Local Government Board prepared to 
intervene? As this vote was taken 
against the wishes of the Nationalist 
members of the Corporation, and as the 
citizens of Cork are strongly opposed to 
the proposal, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man set in motion any measures for pre- 
venting this illegal expenditure ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : So far as I know, 
it is not my business to interfere. I shall, 
however, have to take legal advice on 
the point. 


MUFTI REGULATIONS, 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has decided to cancel the 
restrictions set forth in Paragraph 109, 
Section 7, of the Queen’s Regulations, 
which, whilst permitting certain Warrant 
Officers of the Army to wear plain 
clothes under the same conditions as those 
laid down for Commissioned Officers, 
deny to other Warrant Officers the privi- 
lege of wearing plain clothes except 
when on pass or furiough, and leaving 
the place where they are stationed ; 
whether he is aware that Lord Wantage’s 
Committee recommended that this privi- 
lege should be extended to a much lower 
rank in the Army; and whether, when 
the Warrant rank was extended by the 
Government in 1881, it was clearly in- 
tended that all recipients of the Warrant 
should have the privilege of wearing 
plain clothes when off duty ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is a more complicated matter than 
is presumed in the question. Warrant 
Officers are not all alike. Some of them 
discharge purely military duties, others 
have duties of a guasi-civil character. I 
do not think, therefore, that there can be 
in all cases precisely the same regulations 
as to wearing uniform, It appears to me 
that this is a matter which is best left 
mainly to the discretion of the General 
Officers commanding districts, who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
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several classes of officers and of individuals. 
Recently, indeed, certain irregularities 
were brought to the notice of the Military 
Authorities which led to a warning being 
issued against undue laxity in this re- 
spect, but it appears to me that this is 
not a subject upon which a very definite 
regulation is desirable. I wish also to 
say that while I desire to see the greatest 
liberty allowed consistent with discipline, 
I will give no countenance to the idea 
that it is a “privilege” fér any man 
serving the Queen to put off Her Ma- 
jesty’s uniform, or an infliction to have 
to wear it. Iam not sure that there is 
not a great deai to be said in favour of 
proceeding in the opposite direction, and 
making the wearing of uniform more 
obligatory than it is upon the upper 
ranks of the Army. 

Mr. KEARLEY : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend his remarks to apply 
to Commissioned as well as Warrant 
Officers 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I had better not interpret my own 
answer. 


THE LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1891. : 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that a 
complete block has taken place in the 
administration of “* The Local Registra- 
tion of Title (Ireland) Act, 1891,” caused 
by the insufficient legal and clerical 
assistance in the Centrai Office in Dublin, 
owing to the refusal of the Treasury to 
provide funds, and also to the fact that, 
although the Act has been in operation 
since Ist January, 1892, no payment has 
been received by any of the local 
registering authorities; and whether, 
having regard to these circumstances, the 
Government contemplate taking any 
steps ; and, if so, what, to remedy such a 
state of things ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
has not refused any application for funds 
to provide legal or clerical assistance in 
the Central Registry of Titles in Dublin. 
For the payment of the local registering 
authorities a sumof £8,500 was provided 
in the Estimates of the current year; but 
the actual payment has been deferred 
until experience had been had of the 


amount of work caused by the Local 
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Registration Act in the various local 
registering districts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE, 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
demand for copies of the Report of the 
International Monetary Conference has 
been such that it has exceeded the 
supply ; and whether instructions will 
be given for a further and adequate issue 
of that Report 7 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Owing to 
unusual demands for the Report in 
question the first supply was very 
quickly sold out, but instructions for a 
reprint were given some days ago, as soon 
as the extent of the demand was noticed ; 
and J hope that in a few days there will 
be an ample supply of copies. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES MEDICAL AID 
| ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Council whether the General 
Medical Council has any legal power 
couferred upon it by Parliament to 
declare those medical men who hold 
office under Friendly Societies Medical 
Aid Association guilty of infamous pro- 
fessional conduct ; and whether, if this 
be so, and the General Medical Council 
does make this declaration, he will take 
steps to amend the law ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham) : The General 
Medical Council have power under the 
Medical Acts of 1858 and 1886 to strike 
off the register the name of any registered 
medical practitioner whom they judge, 
after due inquiry, to have been guilty of 
infamous conduct in any professional 
respect. The Council inform me that 
they have appointed a Committee of their 
own Body to inquire into various allega- 
tions made on the subject of what are 
called Medical Aid Associations, and ex- 
pect to receive the Committee’s Report 
in May. Until this Report has been re- 
ceived and considered the Council decline 
to express any opinion as to the conduct 
of medical men in relation to these 
Associations. It would, therefore, be 
premature to enter into the question 
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whether any amending legislation may 
or may not, under certain circumstances, 
be required. 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT 
W. STEVENSON, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that Sergeant William 
Stevenson, of the Donegal Artillery, 
was seriously injured whilst upon duty 
travelling on the Londonderry and Letter- 
kenny line of railway in the collision on 
the 2lst June, 1891; whether he was 
subsequently discharged as having thereby 
become permanently disabled ; whether, 
on the 23rd September, 1892, the 
Accountant General of the War Depart- 
ment intimated to him that, under the 
circumstances, an allowance of 3s. 6d. per 
day, limited to a period of six months, 
had been granted to him; what was 
Sergeant Stevenson’s record whilst in the 
Artillery, and to what pension was he 
entitled (if any) under the Army 
Regulations ; and whether, having re- 
gard to all the circumstances and the 
fact that Sergeant Stevenson has a 
helpless family of nine children depending 
entirely upon him, the War Office will 
award him a moderate life pension ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sergeant Stevenson, who was injured in 
a railway accident in 1891, was discharged 
in 1892 suffering from bronchitis, which 
could seareely be said to be the result of 
the accident. He was granted six months’ 
sick allowance. The Regulations do not 
admit of the grant of a pension, unless it is 
clearly proved that the discharge was for 
unfitness for further service in consequence 
of the accident. 


WANDSWORTH COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General if he 
can state how many cases now stand 
adjourned for want of time in the 
Wandsworth County Court; and how 
many days a month the Judge of that 
Court sits there ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Cuar_es RussEvy, Hackney, 8.): The 
number of cases now standing adjourned 
for want of time in the Wandsworth 
County Court is eight. The total num- 
ber of days the Judge sat for the year 
1892 was 39. 


Mr. A. H. D, Acland 
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Clerks. 


COUNTY COURT ADJOURNMENTS, 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General if he will inquire 
into the state of business in the Metropo- 
litan County Courts, and bring under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor, with a 
view to remedy, the inconvenience, delay, 
and heavy expenses to which parties are 
now subjected by reason of “ adjournments 
for want of time” and repeated attend- 
ance of wignesses before cases are actually 
heard ? 

*Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
obtaining of this information will involve 
considerable inquiry, and I must ask the 
hon. Member to put his question dewn 
for a later day. 

CENSUS CLERKS, 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, in reference to the 
appointment of temporary Census clerks 
for the last Census, whether he will fur- 
nish a list of the names of the 50 clerks 
first appointed, and the names of those 
subsequently appointed, with dates of 
the appointments, and state the number 
of days each one was employed upon 
day work and upon piecework, respec- 
tively, up to the end of last month ; 
whether, having regard to the fact that a 
complaint was made to the Registrar 
General in the month of August, 1891, 
that the promise that “ during the greater 
part of their engagement they will be 
employed on _ piecework” was not 
being observed, and the reply of the 
Registrar General that he was “only 
too anxious to employ them on piece- 
work ” as soon as possible, he will state 
whether the original statement that 
“during the greater part of their engage- 
ment they will be employed on piece- 
work” has been adhered to in the case 
of any single clerk ; and, if so, in whose 
case or cases; and whether additional 
clerks were appointed, after the first 50, 
upon the same terms and conditions as 
the first 50 ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It isa fact that 
while most of these temporary clerks have 
been employed during a great part of 
their service on piecework rates, it was 
found impossible to fulfil the specified 
Regulation that they should be so em- 
ployed during the greater part of their 
service ; but, at the same time, the spirit 
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of the Regulation which stated that a 
elerk might earn considerably more than 
his day-pay, has been fully carried out. 
The average amount paid to the whole 
of the 73 temporary clerks, including 
many of very short service, exceeded 
the initial rate of 6s. per day, at which 
they were all appointed, by very nearly 
50 per cent., and has been equal to 
£11 6s. per month. The earnings of 
the 13 of the original 50 temporary 
clerks, who are still employed in the 
Census Office, have, moreover, averaged 
£12 7s. 5d. per month throughout the 
whole of their service of about 22 
mouths. Most of the temporary clerks 
were employed for nearly six months 
upon special work, which, although 
not technically paid as piecework, 
was turned into a kind of modified 
piecework, since the day-pay of those 


engaged upon it was raised in proportion | 


to the amount and accuracy of their 
work. If this work were classed as 
piecework the Regulation quoted above 
would have been fulfilled to the letter as 
well as in the spirit. I do not think 
that it is necessary to furnish the de- 
tailed statement asked for by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask if the right hon. 
Gentleman does not regard as binding 
the promise to employ the clerks on 
piecework ? Has not that obligation 
been broken, with the result that the 
clerks have earned a great deal less than 
they would have done had the promise 
been earried out ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
of the Registrar General is that he has 
fulfilled the obligation in spirit, and the 
men have had a large amount of piece- 
work. It was impossible to fulfil the 
obligation to the letter. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the Return I ask 
for in my question ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will consult 


the Registrar General on that point. 


THE COMMISSIONER FOR LABOUR. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if the Commissioner for Labour 
whom he has appointed has had any 
practical experience in the branch of 
either factory labour or farm labour ; 
and, if not, would he state to the House 
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what are his qualifications for so important 
a post to Labour in Great Britain and 
Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith is exceptionally qualified for the 
important office to which I have appointed 
him. He is a man of high scholastic 
attainments. His writings on economic 
subjects are well-known. He has lived 
for the last five years in the East End of 
| London, where he has closely studied 
labour questions, and has worked in co- 
| operation with Mr. Charles Booth, several 
| chapters of whose works were written by 
ae His latest work is the Report on 
{ 
| 





the Trades of London and their Needs 
with Regard to Technical Education. 
This is admitted to be one of the ablest 
documents of the kind ever produced, and 
the London County Council have adopted 
its recommendations. My colleague, the 
Parliamentary Secretary, and I have had 
congratulations on all hands upon this 
appointment, 


SKIBBEREEN AND BALTIMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary tothe Treasury whether, when the 
Skibbereen and Baltimore Railway was 
projected and approved, it was intended 
to extend on to a deep-water pier enabling 
fishing vessels to discharge their cargoes 
direct into railway waggons ; is he aware 
that, as a matter of fact, as constructed, 
it ends at a point 150 yards distant from 
deep water; and, if so, upon whose 
recommendation, and under what circum- 
stances ; how much public money was 
granted pursuant to recommendation of 
«a Royal Commission for the construction 
of this line and for the purpose of 
developing the valuable mackerel fishery 
how mneh has actually been expended 
and does the Government contemplate 
granting a further sufficient sum for the 
completion of the line to the deep water, 
and for the erection of a proper and 
sufficient pier; and, if so, when will the 
necessary work be commenced 7 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT : The extension 
of the railway on to the pier was not 
included in the scheme submitted by the 
promoting company, or contemplated in 
the Statutory Report thereon by the Board 
of Works. The railway ends, as stated, 
in accordance with the original scheme 
of the promoters. The grant under the 
Act of 1889 was £56,700, and £46,411 
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of this has been expended up to date. 
No funds are available under the Act of 
1889 for extending the railway, or under 
the Fishery Piers Acts for constructing 
a new pier : and the Treasury are not 
able to provide the funds necessary for 
either work. 


THE COINAGE. 
Mr. BECKETT (York, N.R.,Whitby ): 


I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer if his attention has been ealled | 
to the great public inconvenience which | 


is caused by the superabundance of florins 


and the comparative scarcity of half- | 


crowns and shillings (especially of the 
latter) now in circulation ; and whether 
he wil] issue such instructions to the 
Mint as may be necessary to bring their 
relative proportions more into conformity 
with popular requirements ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT: No florins 
have been issued from the Mint for cir- 
culation in the United Kingdom. since 
December, 1890, except a small sum 


(£2,000) forwarded to Ireland in July, | 
1891. From Jannary, 1891, to December, | 
1892, no less than £501,400 in half- | 


crowns and £369,400 in shillings were 
issued. In addition to the stock held at 
the Mint, £72,000 in half-crowns and 
£203,000 in shillings ready for issue are 


lying at the Bank of England, in addi- | 


tion to a verv large amount of mixed 
coin, and can be obtained hy bankers on 
application, With regard to the second 
part of the question, I would point out to 
the hon. Member that the Government 
have little power of determining what 
class of coins shall cireulate. This is 
determined by the public themselves, 
The Bank of England, which acts in this 
matter fer the Mint, delivers to all 
bankers, or their other customers, silver 
coins of such denominations as they ask 
for. 
from 
class of coin, all he has to do is to ask 
his bankers to supply them. As I 
pointed out in the first part of my answer, 
a large number of half-crowns and shil- 
lings are now lying ready for issue at 
the Mint and the Bank of England, if 
the public will only ask for them, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that country bankers charge one- 
eighth per cent. on applications for these 


coms 7 


Nir J. 7; TTibbert 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member must settle that with the 
Member who asked me the question. 


CHILSON BOARD SCHOOL. 

Mr. PARKER (Oxfor Ishire, Henley): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether Mr. Barker, who has for seven 
vears been master of the Chilson Board 
School, and during that time has im- 
proved the school and given general 
| satisfaction, has had to resign because he 
| could not qualify as a teacher of draw- 
ing ; and whether the Education Depart- 
|ment is going to call on other masters 
similarly situated, many of whom have 
been many years most — successful 





teachers 7 

Mr. ACLAND: It is not at present 
necessary that drawing in an elementary 
school should be tanght by someone hold- 
ing a certificate in drawing, either for 
the annual grant from the Edueation 
Department or for the drawing grant 
from the Science and Art Department, if 
the work of the scholars shows that they 
have been satisfactorily taught. Where 
the existing teacher is unable to do this, 


| 
| 


drawing may be taught by some compe- 
tent person not on the school staff. In 
| the last Annual Report on this school, it 
| was specially pointed out to the managers 
| that, having regard to the general success 
which has attended the attempt to teach 
drawing by teachers without previous 
experience, Mr. Barker should make 
some effort in this direetion. The 
Department have been recently informed 
by the managers that Mr. Barker has 
resigned, and -another teacher appointed 
in his place, but no reason is assigned by 


them for the change. 

Mr. PARKER: Am J to understand 
that Mr. Barker resigned independently of 
any communication from the Edueation 
| Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am not informed 


on that subject. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. WHARTON (in the absence ef 
the hon. Baronet the Member for ithe 
| Wells Division of Somerset): I beg to 
| ask the Chancellor of tie Exchequer if 
jhe will be good enough to inferm the 
House whether it is the intention of Her 
| Majesty's Government to refer to the 
| Committee, proposed to be ay pinted to 


| 
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inquire into the “wide prevalence of 
agricultural distress,” the question of the 
incidence of taxation (Imperial and local) 
on agricultural land ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Govern- 
ment do not propose to refer any special 
question to the Committee, or to restrict 
their inquiry into any remedies that may 
be proposed, 


ERNE LOUGH AND RIVER DRAINAGE, 
Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary te the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- | 


land can he say how many applications 
were made by landlords, and in respect of 
how many holdings, to the Irish Board 


of Works for an inerease of rent in 


respect of the Erne Lough and River | 


Drainage; how many of these applica- 
tions have been heard and with what 


result, and how many remain undis- | 
posed of; and having regard to the | 


universal desire amongst all parties 
interested that a public sworn inquiry 


should be held into the administration of | 


the funds advanced by the Irish Board 
of Works so far in excess of the estimated 
cost, will the Government cousider the 
propriety of granting such inquiry, or 
some inquiry ¢ 


*sin J.T. HIBBERT : Applications 


by 62 landlords attecting 1448 tenancies 


have been made and heard. The rents of 


1.121 tenants were increased : in 96 cases 
no increase was made, and in 231 cases | 


the Commissioners had no jurisdiction. 


The total annual increased rents payable 


by tenants amount to £1,487. Two ad- 
ditional applications, cach affeeting one 


tenant, are still undisposed of. Full in- | 


formation respecting the Lough Erne 
Drainage scheme las been given in Par- 
liamentary Paper No, 414 of 1891, and I 
do not consider it necessary that ay 
further inquiry should be made. 


CHOLERA AT MURREE, 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether it is the 
fact that the outbreak of cholera, so fatal 
to Europeans, which occurred at Murree 
last autumn, was due te culpable 
negligence on the part of the Indian Go- 
vernment in ordering native troops, 
known to be infected with cholera, to 
proceed, without proper organisation or 
any sanitary precautions, to Kashmir ea 
Murree, in disregard to the protests of the 
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Local Authorities ; and whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House Copies 
of the Telegrams, Letters, and Reports 
from the Civil and Military Authorities at 
Murree and Rawalpindi, commencing 
in April, 1892, in reference to the 
passage of troops via Murree, together 
with Copies of the Reports of the General 
Commanding and the Civil Commissioner 
upon the outbreak of cholera, and copies 
of the subsequent Correspondence relating 
thereto 7 

Sir EE. GREY: The Government of 
India are inquiring into the subject. They 
have not completed their inguiry, but 
have promised to supply the required in- 


j formation as soon as possible. When 


their Report is received the Secretary of 
State will be glad to reply to the hon. 


— 


| Member's question as to Papers to be 


laid on the Table. 


POPE LEO XIII. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
hee to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether there would be any less 
justification for the Unionists of Ulster 
refusing to recognise the proposed Lrish 
Legislature than for Pope Leo XIII, re- 
fusing to recognise the Government of 
Italy ? 

Mi. SPEA kK ER : Order, order! 


[No answer was given. | 
L . + 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND — 
MR. J. MORLEY'S EXPLANATION, 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I wish to make a 
correetion With respect to a statement I 
made in the House on Friday in regard 
to the change suggested in the National 
Education Conscience Clause. I stated 
that the change was supported by Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon, by one of the senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, and by three 
other Protestant Commissioners, I was 
in error as far as the three Protestant 
Commissioners were concerned, 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACII (Bristol. 
W.): I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
with regard to Publie Business, whether 
the House is to understand that the 
Motion for the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill is definitely fixed for 
Monday, March 13, or whether that dav 
has merely been put down with a view 
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to a later day being fixed ? I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree that as 
long notice should be given as possible. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- |} 


E. GLADSTONE, Edin- 


SURY (Mr. W. 
: The Bill is detinitely 


burgh, Midlothian) 
fixed for that day. 
given will be ample. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aderdeen, N.) : May 
T ask the First Lord of the Treasury a 
question arising out of his answer that it 
is proposed to take the Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill on the 13th Mareh. 


On the following day there is a Motion | 


in which a large number of hon. Mem- 
bers are interested with regard to rail- 
It the first Order for 
thatday. If the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to take the whole time of the 
House will he give us, at all events, an 


Is 


Wav rates, 


assurance that he will not take Tuesday, | 


Mareh 147 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
not aware of the arrangements for the 
Tuesday to whieh the hon, Member 
refers: but I am afraid I could not 
undertake to give any pledge on the sub- 
ject which the 
ber asks for. 


was 


such as that 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
DEPRESSION, 

Mr. CHAPLIN ( Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I wishto ask the Leader of the 
House with regard to the Motion, No. 
15, on the Orders of the Day, the Motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Agricultural Depres- 
sion, if we are to understand it will not 


THE 


be proceeded with to-day ? 
not appear much chance of its being 
reached; but, still, it would be a conve- 
nience to many hon. Members if we had 
an understanding on the point. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It will 
not be taken before Thursday. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to} 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 


whether, seeing that the National Educa- 
tion Bill is the first Order on Wednesday 
week, he will expedite the printing of 
the correspondence between himself and 
the Board, in order that it may be avail- 
able to hon. Members before that day ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I laid the Papers 
on the Table a week ago, and I have no 
control over the printing of them. 


Sir M. Hicks Pewch 


I hope the notice | 


hon. Mem- | 


There does | 
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|} Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But surely 
the right hon, Gentleman can expedite 
the printing if he chooses. 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no more 
power than the hon. Member. 
i “ . i 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Will 
the Papers include the correspondence 
with the late Government 7 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: It will begin 
with the letter of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Leader of the Opposi- 





| tion. 


I understand 


| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : 


the Secretary to the Treasury is re- 
for the printing. Wiil he 


sponsible 
} expedite the printing of this correspon- 
| dence y 


have no 


J. T. HIBBERT: I 


objection to doing my best to hasten it. 


| Sir 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COM MITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


| Motion made, and Question, “ That 
| Mr. Speaker do how leave the 
| Chair. °—(.Vr. WW. E. Gladstone,)— put, 


land agreed to, 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Mr. Mellor tuke the Chair,” — 
(Mr. W. EE. Gladstone,) — put, and 


agreed to. 


| 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

SERVICE SUPPLEMENTARY 

ESTIMATES, 
Crass I. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 


£3,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
| the Charge which will come in course of pay- 


CIVIL 


1892-3. 





| ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
|of March 1893, for certain Re-arrangement of 
| Rooms in the Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 
| Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone, )—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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MOTIONS. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS 
AMENDMENT. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : It was my 
desire that this Bill should be introduced 
without any preliminary statement, 
because I felt that it would more 
convenient both for the purpose of ex- 
highly 


plaining and of criticising so 
technical a measure if hon. Members had 
the text it in their hands. But the 
Leader of the Opposition, in the exercise 
of his undoubted right, has claimed that 
a preliminary statement should be made, 
In asking leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law of registration mainly of 


of 


Parliamentary voters—but of course the 
Bill applies to other voters as well—I 
think it is right to reeall the attention of 
the House to what the present system is 


{20 Feprv. 
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for a period of not less than six months 
in the case of freeholds, and of not less 
than 12 months in the case of lease- 
holds, both of these periods expiring on 
July 15. The House will, therefore, see 
that there is a qualifying period in the 
ease of the ownership franchise. The 
franchise technically 
the household franchise, 
the Reform Act 

The occupation 

twelve 


occupation is 
different from 
being a survival 
franchise of 1832. 
franchise requires months’ 
occupation, ending also on the 15th 
July, and it has a further qualification, 
namely, that the assessed taxes due in 


fa 
Or. 


a 


respect of the qualifving premises he- 
fore the 5th of the preceding January 
shall have been paid hefore the 20th of 
These are the two 
main conditions referring to the owner- 
ship and oecupation franchises. Then 
we come to the third and most important 
so far as number is concerned, aye, and 


| so far as peace and order is concerned— 


—what are its defects, and what are the | 


proposals the Government make for the 
amendment of those defects. Registra- 


tion ix not franchise. It is simply the 


officia! declaration, or perhaps I may call 


it the legal certificate, of the right to 
exercise the franchise, and that the 
conditions which the Legislature has 


prescribed before that right is admitted 
have been fulfilled. Our franchise to-day 
for the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, putting aside all minor franchises, 


A 


man is entitled to vote either in respect 


practically rests on three grounds : 


of property that he owns or of pro- 
perty that he ocenpies, or of his resi- 
dence in a house or in a lodging. It is 


not necessary for the purposes of this | 


Debate that I should treuble the House 
with a precise statement as to the limits 
of these three franchises ; but it is neces- 
sary to in mind the ownership 
franchise, the occupation franchise, and 
the residential franchise, in order to 
follow me in my explanation of the con- 
ditions which the law requires before 
anyone can he registered in respect of 
either of these franchises. So far 
ownership is concerned, I can state them 
in one sentence. Owners who have not 
acquired their qualification by descent, 
or succession, or marriage, must have 
been in possession of their qualification 


bear 


as 


| registration is this : 





the residential franchise, that  ineor- 
porates nearly the whole of the elec- 
torate, An order to be 
entitled to vote, must have possessed his 
qualification for 12> months before July 
15. He have been rated, or 
* deemed heen rated.” for the 


wor rate in respect of his qualifving 
| | | : 


oceuprer, In 


nitist he 


to hay a 


premises for 12. months hefore July 15, 
and all poor rates due in re spect of such 
must have 
The other 
:anda 


premises before January 5 
heen paid before July 20, 
franchise is the lodger franchise 
person, in order to be 
lodger, must for 12) months before July 


registered as a 
15 have oceupied his lodging, and he 
These are the 


must ¢laim annually. 
Legislature has 


conditions whieh the 


imposed before a man, who is entitled to 


the franchise either by virtue of owner- 
ship or occupation, has his name placed 
The present system of 
The clerk of the 
in a county, or the 
horough, early in the 


upon the roll, 


County Council 
town clerk in a 
Spring sent a precept to the overseers of 
every parish, as the officers responsible 
for the collection of the poor rate, in- 
structing them to make out the list of 
electors. In many parishes—I think I 
may say in half the parishes of England 
and Wales—there is an officer called the 
assistant-overseer, a paid officer, and, of 
course, the duty is done by him, When 
they have received this precept the over- 
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seers are bound to publish and moved 
various notices, which are detailed in the | 
Order in Council which forms the Code | 
of our registration system, in order to 
ascertain the names of the voters. The | 
various processes having been concluded, | 
the lists of those entitled to vote have | 
to be published om August 1. | Then 
every elector whose name is not on the 


list, and whose name ought to} 
be there, can send in his claim te 
the overseer; and any — objection | 


to any name in the list can be made by 
any elector also on the list sending notice 
of his objection both to the overseer and 
to the person objected to. The next 
stage of the procedure is the holding of 
the Court of the revising barrister, by whom | 
Ile 
adjudicates on the claims and on the 
objections ; he makes up the lists of voters, 
and signs them. 


these various questions are decided. 


They are then formea 


into Registers by the clerk of the 
County Council in a county, or the | 
town clerk in a borough, and are | 
forwarded by them to the returning 
officers of County or Town Council | 
elections. This proceeding lasts, practi- 


“ally, into October. The register comes 

into foree for Parliamentary purposes and | 
for Couaty Council elections on January | 
1; but it comes into force for municipal 
purposes on November 1. I will now 
explain to the House the machinery we 
propose to adopt, and I will ask the 
House to consider what are the objections, 
in the first place, to the conditions of the 
rating requirements, and then — the | 
objections in regard to the machinery. It 

is rathera technical question; but I intend 

to ask the House to make substantial 

evactments with reference both to rating 

and the payment of and it 
necessary, therefore, I should explain the 
present anomalous state of the law. The 
requirements that persons should be rated 
for the qualifying premises was enacted | 
in 1832 and 1867, and in this latter year 
the great conflict with reference to the 
compound houscholder was raised. The | 
Act of 1867 has now rendered 
nugatory so far as rating is concerned, for 
in 1869 a Bill was brought in by the then 
President of the Poor Law Board, by 
which it was provided that the name of | 
the occupier should be entered in the rate 
book, even if the owner was liable for 
and paid the rate ; and even if the name 
of the occupier was not on the rate book, 


Is | 


rates, 


been 
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he was nevertheless to be entitled to vote- 
The paper barrier of a rating qualification, 
which was set up in 1832 and 1867, was 


| swept away in 1869,and finally abolished 


in 1884. Still the antiquated and com- 
plicated machinery in reference to the 
of rates continued. The 


payment re- 


| quirement of the payment of rates was 
| enacted in 1832, and again in 


1867, but 
by the Act of 1869 the omnipotence of 
Parliament decreed that the payment of 
the rates by the owner should be deemed 
payment by the occupier, The payment 
of assessed taxes was provided fo only 


| by the Reform Act of 1832, it being en- 


acted that the voter in respect of £10 
premises must pay all the assessed taxes 
pavable by him with respect to those 
premises, The only assessed tax now 
payable is the House Tax. By recent 
enactment the payment of that is only 
due on houses, as distinct from shops and 
£20 annual 
But 


other business premises, of 


valuation and upwards, the sole 


| oceupier of such a heuse aequires the 


honsehold franchise under the Aet of 
1867, which does not require the pay- 
ment of assessed taxes. Consequently, 
the only two eases where assessed taxes 
have to be paid to gain the franchise are 
(1) that of two or more joint occupiers 
of a dwelling house of £20 and upwards ; 


(2) that of an ocenpier but not an 
inhabitant for 12 months of a £20 
house. These are the — objections 
to the conditions of rating. Now, 


what are the objections to the length 
of the qualifying period The House 
will remember that have 
heen in occupation and 12 months, expiring 
on the Lithof July. The objection to that 


a oman mist 


is obvious, that the occupier could 
not praetically get his vote until 
the lapse, on the average, of two 


years after he has gone into occupation 
I will put a case with 
which I am familiar. <A large section of 
the Nonconformists—the Wesleyan 
Methodists—in the country change their 
ministers every three years. The change 
takes place in the month of September, and 
this anomalous state of things arises : that 
x Methodist minister entering into 
possession of his qualifying premises, 
on September 20, 1890, when July, 1891, 
came had not been in 12 
months, and therefore could make no claim 
to be put on the register till after July 
15, 1892, although he had been in 


of the premises. 


possession 
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possession from the preceding September 
12 months ; and as the 1892 register did 
not come into force until January 1, 1893, 
he could not have voted at the General 
Election which took place in July, 1892. 
These cases are numbered not only by 
hundreds but by thousands. It is only 
the man who commences his tenancy on 
July 15 who is able to avail himself 
of the mivimum 12 months’ qualification. 
Practically, however, there is a minimum 
of 18 months and a maximum of two 
years and three months before a qualified 
householder is able to exercise the fran- 
Such a state of things ought not 

There is another objection to 


chise. 

to exist. 
this qualifving period. If a voter changes 
his residence from one electoral area to 
another, he has to go all through the pro- 


cess again, as his voie depends on the | 


register of the district into which he 
moves. The same thing applies in the 
case of lodgers. The moment there is 
any brexk in the continuity of the quali- 
fication, the whole disappears. Then 
another objection is that if an elector in 
one area changes lis residence to another 
he cannot transfer his vote to the second 
area. I] will now allude to some of the 
objections that are entertained to the 
existing machinery, The first objection is 
the lists is in posed upon the overseers— 
that the main part of the duty of preparing 
officials not in all cases the fittest persons 
to fulfil such functions, They are un- 
paid, they change office periodically, and 
have not, therefore, the advantage ot 
cunulative experience nor of the motive 
of remuneration, I do not cast any 
reflection upon these gentlemen, but I 
think that to east the duty of making out 
the Voters’ Lists upon them is absurd, 
and, to use a common expression, it is 
played out, My next objection is thet 
the lists are so inaccurate that many 
persons have to claim, while others are 
subjected to objections, the bulk of which 
are purely technical, The consequence 
of the imperfections in the lists is that, 
in order to correct them, we must 
endure a costly and vexatious system 
of claims and objections, followed by 


attendance in the Revising Barrister’s | 


Court. To a certain class of voter this 
may be unimportant, but there is a mass 
of artizans and labourers to whom such 
a loss of time must be a severe pecuniary 
fine. There is another objection of, per- 
haps, even greater foree—that in our 
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present system the accuracy of the register 
depends mainly on the activity of election 
agents. This is objectionable in principle 
and mischievous ia practice. Political 
organisations are formed for the purpose of 
discharging this duty, which ought to be 
discharged by the public; the result is, 
that extensive political machinery is set in 
motion with the object of striking off the 
register assumed political opponents 
and putting on assumed supporters. — It 





is found worth while to scatter objections 
broadcast upon the calculation that a 
certain percentage of voters who are 
lobjected to would be disinclined to 

sustain their right, and so at a compara- 

tively small expense a great political 
jadvantage may often be gained. The 
| power of revising barristers to award 
costs when objections fail is insufliciently 
exercised, There are other objections 
also tothe present system. For instance, 
it is impossible to discriminate between 
money spent in registration and money 
which, under the pretext of attending to 
registration, is practically employed to 
corrupt a constituency. The system im- 
poses a very heavy tax upon candidates 
and Members. I do not think we should 
fine candidates before thes are elected, 
and Members after their election, by 
| compelling them to subseribe to Party 





Associations, which, as we know, are 
| conducted for the purpose of performing 
what is really a public duty. The sub- 
ject has been discussed frequently since 
i868, when a Committee was appointed 
to consider it; and since the election of 
the present Parliament last July two 
important Bodies, 
sides of political thought, have expressed 
| their views upon it. The Trades Union 
| Congress in Glasgow last autumn agreed 


representing both 


| that legislation should be promoted for 
reducing the qualifying period to three 
months, and that there should be regis- 
tration Officers responsible for the 
| placing of qualified 
| register, Then there was a_ great 
gathering of the Conservative Party in 
Birmingham, at which it was pointed out 
very forcibly that a revision of the 
Registration Laws was urgently called 
| for, and that all those to whom the State 
had given the right to vote should be 
able to obtain the opportunity of exer- 
cising that right with as little difficulty 
as possible. Well, Sir, I think there are 
many on this side of the House who 


persons on the 


k 
: 
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believe, with the great Conservative 


Party, that the present machinery of 
registration demands amendment. It 
becomes the duty of the Government to 
propose remedies for the existing defects 
of the law. I have been asked by many 
to bring in a Bill to codify or consolidate 
the Registration Laws; but there 
are at least 100 Acts of Parliament 
relating to the subject, and to attempt 
consolidation would have the effect of 
postponing reform. Then it has been 
suggested that I should introduce a 
measure dealing with the plural, or 
multiple, vote; but that has really 
nothing to do with registration, and will 
be dealt with separately. I have also 
been asked to include in the Bill clauses 
for the improvement of the method of 
holding elections ; but this not 
election Bill, and, however great 
improvement it may be to arrange that 


is an 
an 
all 
elections should take place on the same day 
the subject cannot find a place in the 


present measure, which is confined 
simply and solely to the reform of 
registration. The Committee of 1868 
recommended — and pressed very 
strongly—the adoption of the Seotch 
system, which is certainly far better 
than that in force here. It is not possible, 
however, to adapt to the ease of England 
without alteration the whole method of 
Scotch registration. The Government 
propose to effect changes in the law both 
with respect to the conditions precedent 
to registration and with respect to the 
machinery of registration, They pro- 
pose to abolish the conditions with refer- 
ence to rating, to repeal the legal pro- 
visions requiring either the payment of 
assessed rates or poor rates. The present 
conditions with reference to rating press 
very hardly upon the Service voters 
enfranchised in 1884. A landlord can, 
in fact, prevent his servants from voting 
by not paying his rates before July 20, 
That we consider indefensible, and it is a 


condition of things that ought not to be 
allowed. I may say in one sentence that 
the Government propose to abolish this 
serious defect as to rating, The next 
difficulty is with regard to the period of 
qualification. In this connection I wish 
to refer to some remarks made by the 
late Prime Minister on the first night of 


the Session. Lord Salisbury said— 


“Some residence, I do not say how much, is 
absolutely necessary in crder to prevent that 
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personation. It is only because people are 
known by their neighbours that it is possible 
to guard against the danger of personation.” 

What I desire, Sir, to point out to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite is that Lord 
Salisbury’s defence of the qualifying 
period is a defence of it as machinery 
rather than a defence of its principle. I 
do not that any long period of 
time is necessary. Our plan is that the 
householder is to have a vote. Why 
should it be necessary for him to be a 
householder of 18 months’ or two years’ 
You might as well say that 
he shall be a married man with a family. 
Guided by the practical experience of 
those who are best acquainted with the 
question, the Government have come to 
the conclusion that the period of qualifi- 
cation should be reduced to one uniform 
period of three months ending on the 
24th June. We propose to reduce the 
qualification for all electors of what- 
ever description, we con- 
sider it quite time that all differences 


see 


standing ? 


because 


should be put an end to. Having 
practically got rid of the question 
of paying the rates, we propose one 


qualifying period of three mouths, ending 
on the 24th June in each year, which will 
remove all the difficulties arising under 
existing enactments, which refer to “ the 
15th day of July or before the 15th day 
of July.” Then we propose, with 
reference to this qualifying period, that 
suecessive and different qualifications in 
the sume electoral area shall be sufficient. 
By this means an elector is made eligible 
if he occupies different premises, partly 
as occupier and partly as lodger, or if he 
occupies the different premises partly as 
and partly as lodger, or if he 
has occupied the same premises on those 
terms, not an infrequent case. We do 

to deal with successive 
when the elector removes 
during the three months from oue area to 
another, That may have been necessary 
with a 12 months’ or 18 months’ quali- 
fying period, but the necessity is obviated, 
it appears to me, with the period of three 
months. I will point out to the House 
that if we allow successive occupiers in 
different electoral areas, it may result in 
electorai. gerrymandering. To allow an 
elector to remove from one lodging into 
another in a different area a week before 
the 24th June would be very undesirable. 


householder 


not propose 


occupation 
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Then the Government propose to abolish 
the obligation of lodgers to send in a 
claim in order to be put on the register. 
The practice which has hitherto prevailed 
has been to put a great many obstacles in 
the way of people exercising the franchise 
after they have been given the franchise. 
The lodger franchise is no doubt a novel 
franchise, and the law is not so generous 
in respect to the facilities for lodgers as 
it to householders, It compels the 
lodger not only to send in his claim, but 
to it every year. The 
Government, however, consider the same 


Is 


renew onee 
inquiry should be made in respect to the 
lodger as is made at the present time with 
regard to householders. When a man is 
entitled to be put on the register he shall 
be put on, even if he does not send ina 


claim. Overseers at present are bound 
to ascertain from the landlords, and 
the landlords ere bound to tell them, 


under a penalty, the name of the oceu- 
to 


no 


pier of the houses which are let 


other persons. There seems to us 


{20 Fesru 





reason why this obligation should not | 


entitled 
The Government proposes that 


to to vote us 


extend 
lodgers, 


the separate list for lodgers shall cease, 


persons 


and that they shall be included under the | ; 
}and the Registrar will practically be able 


head of Inhabiting Qecupiers. T now come 


| or informal, and will make 
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verument do not propose a new army of 
officials, but they contemplate and indi- 
cate the desirability and wisdom of em- 
ploying the local officials, whoat present 
ure competent to exercise these duties 
Authorities think fit to 
employ them. The desire of the Go- 
vernument is that those officials who at 
present occupy positions such as Vestry 
Clerks, Assistant Overseers, and Regis- 


when the Loeal 


trars of Births and Deaths shall be 
eligible. 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 


versity): Who is to make the appoint- 
ment 7 

Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: I will come 
to that presently. When the District 
Registrar has prepared these lists of 
voters, the Government propose that the 
lists should be sent him to the 
Superintendent Registrar of the area, and 
upon the Superintendent Registrar will 
devolve the duty of correcting all mis- 
description, all omission, and all technical 
error in these lists. He will deal with 
all claims and objections, whether formal 


by 


correc 
Asx the 


such 


tions as he thinks necessary, 


House well know Ss, nine-tenths of the in- 


to the question of machinery, and I will 


state very briefly what is proposed, 
Government proposes that in future the 
registretion of electors in all its stages 
shall be entrusted au 
officials, to be called the Superintendent 
and District Registrars of Electors. We 
propose that a Superintendent Registrar 
shall be appointed forevery Parliamentary 
area, and this 
Registrar will devolve the duties of the 
Clerk of the Peace and the Town Clerk 
under our existing system. We propose 
that the District Registrars shall take 
the place of Overseers. The 
which are now given by the Overseers in 
all the lists whieh they prepare are in 
future to be given and prepared by the 
District Registrar. We provide that all 
Overseers, Assistant Overseers, Vestry 


to new class 


upon 


accuracies are due purely to mistake, 


with 


deal 


questions of law. 


to every except 


It is not proposed 


question 


| that the Superintendent should hold a 


of | 


| 


Superintendent | 


Court. He is to be an administrator ; 
and if anyone is aggrieved by his action, 
that person will have the right to appeal 
to the Revising Barrister. The Revising 
Barrister’s Court, in fact, will become a 
Court of Appeal for questions of right 
of franchise and questions of a legal 


| character, and not for dealing with those 


notices 


Clerks, rate collectors, and other Local | 


Authorities will be required to give such | 


aid and information and produce such 
rate and other books to the Registrar 


as may be prescribed or reasonably 
required. Any failure in this re- 
spect is to be visited by a penalty. 


In the preparation of these lists the Go- 





endless and technical and clerical errors 
with which so much of the time of the 
Revising Barristers is taken up at present, 
The Superintendent Registrar — will 
publish a list of all claims and objections, 
and a statement showing the manner in 
which he has dealt with them. We give 
the Revising Barrister power to register 
every claimant or objected to 
when he is satisfied that such person is 
entitled to be registered. It is frequently 
the case that bond Jide electors are dis- 
franchised on account of some technical 
error, and in order to this in 
future, we give the amplest judicial 
discretion to the Revising Barrister. We 
also make another provision, to which 


person 


prevent 
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some objection may be taken, but which 
1 am prepared to defend in Committee— 


namely, that in the event of an appeal 


against the insertion or retention of any 
name in the Register being dismissed, 
the Revising Barrister will be obliged to 
award We think that where a 
man oblized to come into Court to 
defend his right to vote, and sueeeeds in 


costs, 


Is 


establishing that right, he should have | 


fair costs allowed him. The right hon. 
Geutieman (Sir J. Gorst) has asked me 
with whom the appointments of the 
Registrars will rest. [have receiveda great 
many suggestions ou that point. 1 should 
deprecate their being placed in the hands 
of any Department of the Government. 
The amount of patronage that would 
involve—although, perhaps, it would not 
be very large in amount—would affect a 
numerous and = the 
exercise of such patronage would lay the 


hody of persons, 


Government open to the charge of being 


influenced by political motives, As the 
Town Councils are the representatives of 
the people in the boroughs, and the 


County Councils are the representatives 


of the people in the counties, 
we think the appointments should 
be left in the hands of the Town 
Councils and the County Conneils, 
and that the Registrars should be 


responsible to those Bodies for the dis- 
their duties. The 
ments will be for no fixed period, Lut we 
amplest in of 
misfeasance, and abolish all right to 


charge of 


vive the powers case 
we 
compensation in the event of abolition of 
office. We are trying to the 
hydra of the continual for com- 
which be faced 
whenever men are removed — from 
ottice. We prohibit the Superintende nt 
Registrars from acting as agents of the 


destroy 
claims 
to 


pensation have 


candidates, or of anv Political Association 
Party. We pr 
system of registration shall beaccelerated, 
so that the Parliamentary Register shall 
come into force on the Ist of November, 


or 


when the Municipal Register comes into 


operation. We see no reason for the pre- 


sent difference between the two periods, 


and I hope that the provision we have 


made is a step towards the day when we | 


shall have one register for all eleetion 
purposes, whether for Members of 
Parliament, Town or County Conneils, 


Boards of Guardians, or anything 
else. We provide that if any 
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| Registrar wilfully: fails to register the 
| name of any person, or is guilty of any 
| neglect, or misfeasance, he shall be liable 
| to a considerable penalty. In London 
| we treat every division of a Parliamen- 
| tary borough as a separate electoral area. 
| T have only one other point to deal with, 
| aml it has reference toremovals. I have 
| pointed out to the House the injustice that 
ix felt by those electors who remove from 
one area to another, and, in consequence, 
| either lose their votes, or are compelled, 
at considerable cost, to travel some dis- 
tance in order to record them. 

Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I am relnetant to inter- 
rupt the right hon, Gentieman, but will 
he kindly say who will provide the pay 
of the registrars ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly ; it 
will come out of the general fund either 
of the county or town. It will 
practically be the same fund as that out 


the 


of which the expense of registration is 
provided at present, I think I shall be 
able in Committee to show the House 


that which they are perhaps not aware 
of at present—namely, the enormous cost 
of our present system of registration, I 
do not think there will be any material 
inerease of such cost. 

*Mr. WEBSTER Pancras, E.) : 
Do I understand from the right hon. 
Gentleman that all the Superintendent 
Registrars of London are to be appointed 
by the London County Couneil 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the 
Gentleman will me to 
statement, very 
nical and a wearisome one 
to myself. and I have doubt to 
the Hlouse, I will endeavour to reply 
before the Debate closes to any questions. 
It only disturbs the continuity of a state- 
ment to be subjected to interjeciional 
cross-examination, The first proposal 
l that was made to us with reference to the 
question of removals was, that we should 
have two revisions vear. That 
is a proposal which is at first sight a 
taking one, but we have to look at it 
from the practical point of view. The 
present revision lasts nearly six months. 
It commences in April and is not com- 
pleted until October, Although we may 
commence in May the registration will 
not be in force until November, and if 
you have two revisions in one year you 
will be revising practically all the year 
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round. Even in America, where they 
have the widest and broadest franchise, 
they only make up the electoral rol!s once 
a year. At all events, our opinion is that 
two revisions a year, bearing in mind the 
fact that we have provided only a three 
mouths’ qualification, and having regard 
to cases of removals, could not be carried 
out, and that there will be no great in- 
hardship in contining the 
revision to once a year. We admit, how- 


justice or 


ever, that there would be a great grievance | 


in the case of removals, and 
that, where a householder is registered in 
one Parliamentary area and moves into 


we prov ide 


another, 2nd has completed a residence of 
three months, ending on the 25th of 
Decem-ber, he sha!l be transferred to the 


register of the area to which he has re- 


moved, 
he struck off the old 
before he is placed on the new one—* that 
off with the oid 
This 
the danger of people voting in more 
places thanone. Although this prov ision 
will je a very dificult one to work, we 
think that, on the whole, it provides a 
fair remedy for the evil. There is but one 
other detail for me to mention, and that is 


will be register 


he shall be love before 


he is Onwith the new.” will remove 


that the Bill prevides that, as far as pos- 


sible, all lists shall be in striet order, 
The principle on whieh the Bill 

is that every is entitled, with as 
little trouble as possibie, to be put ina 


In 


Report of the Committee, which was pre- 


is based 
voter 
proper legal position to vote, the 
sided over by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) in 1868, occurs the following 
sentence :— 

“The registration of voters is the business of 
the aml ought placed as far as 
possible bevond the influences alike of 
ignorance or apathy of the citizens and the in- 


State, to be 


the 


terested action of political agents.” 


This is the principle which the Govern- | ; 


ment are endeavouring to carry out, As I 
have just said, in times gone by there seems 
tohave been some disinelination to open the 
door of the franchise as wide as possible. 
Historically I am uot surprised at it. The 
Act of 1832 produced a very great change 
in the Constitution, and I think it is impos- 
sible to deny that the policy of the Reform 
Act, whilst extending the franchise, 
was to render its acquisition not an easy 


matter. For a long period of years Par- 
liament held to the doctrine which, I 


f2) Feprv. 


land wisdom of the electors. 


| duty the better. 


Machinery is provided by which 


| he compelled so to contribute. 
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think, was first propounded by Sir 
Robert Peel under very different circum. 
stances—namely, that it was a duty to 
register, and that the battle of the Con- 
stitution was to be fought in the Regis- 
tration Courts. We have now gone he- 
yond that. The battle of the Constitu- 
tion ix nowadays to be fought not in the 
Registration Courts, but 
argument and by appeals to the reason 
Battles in 
Registration Courts are battles of 
technicalities, 


by means of 


the 
pettifogging details and 


land the sooner the registration is reduced 


toa machine for carrying out a public 
Public opinion of the 
present day is more enlightened, more in- 
dependent, and more effective than at any 
former period, There is a vast machinery 
now at work, the object of which is to 
ensure that everyone who ought to con- 
burdens shall 
That is 


tribute to national or local 


| not left to any optional organisation, and 


I think that the same principle onght to 
apply to registration, so that every per- 
who is entitled to a in the 
goverument of the country shall be able 


son voice 
to exercise that voice with as little diffi- 
culty 
ought not to be rendered incapable by a 
mistake in their names or qualifications, 
or because they from time to time change 
their Well, Sir, we submit 
this measure to the fair judgment of the 
House in the that it will be 
amended as far as is desirable or 
sary in Committee with as 
little delay as possible, so that we may 


as possible. Capable — citizens 


residences, 
hope 


neces- 


and carried 


accomplish a much-needed amendment of 


| the law on the subject of registration, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


~ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
Enable Persons to be Registered for the Purpose 


of Parliamentary, County, and Municipal 
Elections with more speel and accuracy.” — 
Vi. Menry HM. Fowler.) 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am re- 


| minded that I have made one mistake. I 


alluded to the Committee Our 
intention is, if the House approves, that 
this Bill shall be referred to a Grand 
Committee representing all sections of 
opinion in this House. I think the Bill 
will have a much more thorough discus- 
sion before a Grand Committee than it 
could otherwise obtain. [Opposition 
cries of “Oh!"] At all events, that is 


stage, 
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for the determination of the House and 
not for the Government. 

*Mr. WEBSTER (St. Paneras, E.) 
said, he was not at all surprised that 
Her Majesty’s Government were giving 
the House another species of Reform 
Bill under the guise of a Registra- 
tion Bill. Hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side, as well as 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
acknowledged that the qualifying term, 
which, under present —cireumstances, 
might practically be 25 years, was some- 
what too long. At the same time, he 
thought the term proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, three months 
—was 2 great deal too short. The 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
that he was not going to permit what he 
described as “ gerrymandering ” in allow- 
ing people to have the right of the 
franchise from one end of England to 
the other. The risk, however, of re- 
ducing the qualifying term to three 
months would be very great, especially 
in London and in large areas of Lanea- 
shire. In London at the present time 
the changes were as great as 25 or 30 
per cent. in a year, and under the Bill 
now proposed they might be increased to 
40 or 50 per cent. ina year. The Bill 
would really give the voting power in 
populous areas not to the residents, not 
to those who had a stake in the various 
districts, but purely and simply to the 
migratory population. 
the electoral power was very evenly 
balanced. At the eleetion before the 
last his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Addison) was actually elected by the 
vete of the Mavor, and there were other 
the Parties were 


In many places 


constituencies where 


very evenly balanced. In such con- | 


stituencies what Was to prevent a mun 
starting some bogus work and importing 
into the division a large number of work- 
men in order to turn the seale at the 
election ? There would also be a very 
grave and serious danger of personation 
under the Bill. Even in small loeal 
areas in the country mea did not become 
known to their neighbours in three 
months, and if that was the case in 
small localities it was ten times more so 
in a place like London. If the term 
were as short as three months the risk of 
personation would be very great, and 
there would be considerable danger of 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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sham and bogus representation. He was 
quite ready to admit that the period of 
qualification at present was too long. 
His own view was that a man ought to 
be qualified after one year’s residence in 
a constituency, In regard to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman as 
to successive occupations, he (Mr. 
Webster) had been pleased to notice 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not ventured to make the proposal put 
forward by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeid), 
which was to the effect that if a man 
had spent, say, two and a half months in 
one part of the United Kingdom and 
only a fortnight in the constituency he 
should become a qualified elector. He 
(Mr. Webster) agreed with the President 
of the Local Government Board that 
that would have opened the door to a 
vast amount of fraud. It had been a 
principle acknowledged in this country 
ever since the Reform Act of 1832 that 
payment of rates and taxation should be 
the qualification for an elector. Repre- 
sentation and taxation had always gone 
together for men voting for this 
Assembly, and he saw no reason why 
that principle should be whandoned. No 
doubt there were anomalies in the law at 
present, but they must not forget that in 
the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 
1885, that principle was 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to say 
to people who had comparatively no 
stake in the country that they should de- 
cide who were to be the Parliamentary 
Representatives. If this was carried out, 
he expected that in some future Parlia- 
ment hon. Gentlemen would rise in their 
places, and instead of confining them- 


rece vonised, 


selves to moving reduetions to the Esti- 
mates, would complain that they were too 
low, and propose additions to them. He 
believed the proposal to do away with 
the principle by which those who paid 
the taxes should have the main say in 
the expenditure was a bad principle. 
There were some proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board that he could 
not help agreeing with. It was to be 
regretted that so many people were 
dragged into the Registration Courts and 
required to defend their votes from 
merely technical objections. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman that 
he proposed to do away with that system 
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to a certain extent; but as to the pro- 
posal for the appointment of Electoral 
Superintendents, he did not know how it 
would work. He could not say whether 
it would be satisfactory to leave the 
appointments to the Municipalities and 
the County Councils in the country ; 
bat, so far as London was concerned, the 
subject required the most careful con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal would have the effect of placing 
a great deal too much patronage in the 
hands of the London County Council. 
He cared not whether the majority in 
this Governing Body were Liberal or 
Radieal, or whether at some future date it 


might become Conservative; but he 
certainly thought that the right hon. 


Gentleman proposed to put too much 
patronage into its hands. No doubt the 
gentlemen on the County Council would 
exercise their privilege in an honourable 
way, and endeavour to select unbiased 
men to act as Electoral Superintendents ; 
but, at the same time, he could rot shut 


his eves to the fact that hitherto in 
making appointments, especially — as 


regards 


their body, the County Couneil had 
selected men of the same political 
faith as the majority on the Couneil. In 


this way they would always be open to 
suspicion in their exercise of patronage. 
Everyone knew that the London County 
Couneil, though elected to 
local funetions, had spent a vast amount 
of time in considering questions that 
more nearly appertained to the House of 
Commons. He thought, therefore, that 
it was very undesirable that this Body 
shall entrusted with the duty of 
appointing over 60 Electoral Superin- 
tendents. These officials would not only 
have the power of Overseers, aided by 
Vestry Clerks, to prepare the lists of 
voters, but they would have the appoint- 
ment of the officials, who would have 
to find out who were the qualified electors, 
They would have a great deal of local 
political power and patronage in their hand 
—a great deal more than it would be well 
for them to possess. Pending the time that 
the present or some future Government 
established District Councils, it would be 
wise to give the power of appointing the 
Electoral Superintendents temporarily 
to a Committee of Judges or some 
thoroughly extra parte authority, who 
would deal with the question in a 


discharge 


be 


the Aldermen they elected to | 
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When the Bill went 
into Committee, he should venture to 
move some Amendments. But neither he 
nor any of those with whom he acted 
intended to oppose the Bill simply because 
it had been brought in by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. They would sup- 
port such portions of it as they thought 
desirable ; but, for his part, he should 
oppose doing away with taxation and 
representation and the short qualifying 
term which it was proposed to enact. 


*Mr. T. HW. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 


said, he did not propose to follow his hon. 


fair manner. 


Colleague through his discursive speech. 
He begged, however, to express on behalf 
of most of the London Liberal Members 
their unqualified satisfactionat the Bill the 
Government were asking leave to intro- 
duce. of them 
other changes introduced into the law ; 
but he believed that the whole of them 
would be united in supporting the Bill as 
a sensibleand practical measure fordealing 
with the present difficulties of registration. 
He did not at all agree with his hon. 
Colleague in his anxiety with regard to the 
absence of the principle of representation 
and taxation inthe Bill. Representation 
and taxation, as a matter of fact, had 
nothing at alltodo with the matter. Rating 
was foisted ou the Parliamentary qualifiea- 
tion nominally with a view to securing 
responsible people on the register, but 


Some desired to see 


really as a practical disqualification of 
certain classes of people. The time had 
come when he thought they should get 
rid of disqualifieations of this character. 
The absurd disfranchisements resulting 
from the rating conditions were soapparent 
that the wonder was the country had 
been content to endure them so long. 
They disqualified a man, who might be 
an honourable and respectable citizen, 
and who paid rates in his rent, because 
his landlord did not choose to forward the 
rates by a particular time. A most absurd 
and unjust proceeding, punishing one man 
for another's fault. He was glad to see 
that the Government had abolished rating 
in connection with registration. The 
three months’ qualification was one which 
would, he believed, commend itself to 
sensible men on both of the 
House. In connection with the other 
provisions of the Bill, they would ensure 
most people who ought to be on the regis- 
ter being there, and would keep off 


sides 
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persons who might otherwise get 
on through gerrymandering or shift- 
ing from one constituency to another. 
As to successive occupation, or transfer 
of voters from one qualifying place 
to another, he thought there might 
be some difficulty in carrying on 
such a system as between one con- 
stituency and another, but in the same 


constituency suecessive occupation Was | 


perfectly practicable and perfeetly reason- 
able. Successive occupation between 
lodgers and householders was an absolute 
necessity if men were to be treated fairly 
and properly in connection with the 
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franchise. He knew a ease of two houses | 


that were lei out in rooms. They were 


owned by the same man. 


The owner | 


lived in one house and took in lodgers, | 


and-he let the other house in tenements. 
He chose to transfer his residence from 
one house to the other, and thereby dis- 
franchised the whole lot because he 
transferred the lodgers into tenement 
occupiers, and the tenement occupiers 
into lodgers. They all had to wait nearly 
two years before they could get on to the 
register again. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, he supposed, would be only too glad 
tosee such an injustice as this put an end 
to. With regard to the officials who 
had hitherto attended to registration, 
he thought there had been a good deal of 
unfair and undeserved criticism as to the 
way in which they had done their duty. 
For his own part, he believed that the 
Overseers had discharged their duty 
honestly and fairly well. If they had 
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know a more important and responsible 
duty than the preparation of the register. 
Surely it was desirable that they should 
have registration officers appointed with 
sufficient power and with adequate funds 
for the purpose of carrying out the duty. 
As to the appointment of the officers in 
London, some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
viewed with suspicion the putting of 
the patronage into the hands of the 
Loudon County Couneil, as it happened 
that that Council was at present mainly 
composed of gentlemen with whom hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of 
the House had not much sympathy, 
While he was not a slavish admirer 
of the London County Couneil, he 
would say for them that whenever 
they had to make appointments they 
selected the best men they could 
find regardless of their political pro- 
clivities. For instanee, they had had 
lately to appoint a Coroner ; and instead 
of choosing a prominent politician of 
their own way of thinking, they se- 
lected a man who had nothing what- 
ever to do with politics, but whose 
recommendation was his fitness for the 
office. He did not think that it was 
necessary to have a Superintendent 
officer for each 
It would be sufficient to have 


electoral electoral 


division. 


| one for each borough in London, and he 


not put on the register all the people | 


entitled to be on it their excuse was 


that in consequence of their not having | 


efficient machinery they could not make 
up a perfect register ; besides, they 
were disinclined to incur the necessary 
expense without the authority of the 
While it was their duty 
to put the occupiers on 
the register, it was not their duty 
to find out and put on the lodgers, and 
if they had gone to expense in the 
matter, the probability was that their 
expenses would have been disallowed. 
Under the circumstances, he was not 
inclined to speak harshly of the way in 
which the Overseers had done their duty. 
The time had arrived when it was desir- 
able that there should be a more efficient 


Legislature, 
tenement 


system of registration. 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 


| 


| 
| 
| 


he proposed to 


could be the Vestry Clerk of the parish, 
or of the largest parish in the borough, 
taking the position by virtue of his office, 
The district officers might be appointed 
by and responsible to him. By this means 
the difficulty complained of would be got 
over. This, however, was a matter of 


| detail which could be dealt with in Com- 


mittee, He trusted the Electoral Super- 
intendents would hold their office during 
cool behaviour, and only be liable to be 
removed for neglect of duty or excess of 
duty, or improper conduct. As to their 
remuneration, he would lave liked to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman how 
remunerate them— 
whether by fixed salary or by fees, and 
from what partieular fund ? He had risen, 
however, for the purpose of expressing 
his entire sympathy with the effort made 
by the Government to deal with the 
question, He believed the Government 
had dealt with it in a comprehensive 
and practical spirit, and he hoped the 
meastre would receive the unanimous 


He did not | support of the Horse. 
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*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said | in its practical application as inclusive 


Registration of 


that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
referred to what had passed at a meeting 
at which he (Sir A. Rollit) had 
present, and he felt it almost a duty to 
say in his place in the House what he 
had on the occasion of the Con- 
servative Conference at Sheffield in 
moving the resolution in favour of 
a reform of the law” of — registra- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman 
merely asking for leave to bring in a 
Bill: therefore this was not a time to 
criticise in minute detail the provisions of 


heen 


said 


was 


tue measure ; 
man had shown not only that there were 
real grievances to be redressed, but that 
he had prepared a remedy which would 
meet them practically and moderately, 


and one which ought to commend itself 
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as it possibly could be. The principle 
was conceded, and all differences, it seemed 
him, were comparatively minute. 
He was sorry the President of the Loeal 
Government Board had not seen his way 


to 


to propose some codification of the law. 
He knew nothing so intricate, voluminous, 


| and intermixed as the law of registration ; 


land 


but the right hon, Gentle- | 


inasmuch it dealt with the 
greatest of our public rights, it seemed to 
him that it should be made as simple as it 
Ile had it said that a 
Roman Emperor hung up his laws at a 
great height so that they could not be 


as 
heard 


could be. 


read by the people, and so that he might 


| punish the people for disobeying them ; 


in general principles to both sides of the | 


The subject was essentially one 
There was a 
division of opinion on the Bill of 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), but the majority 


House. 
of a non-Party character. 


in favour of it 
all Parties, whereas 


seemed to consist 


composed of 
small minority 
entirely of one section, 
on this subject had been introduced by 
Members of all Parties. The hon. Member 
for Somerset and himself had introduced a 
Bill of the 
present scheme, and dealing with them on 
Public opinion 


almost 


embodying many points 
a very similar principle. 
in the country was strongly in favour of 
a reform in this direction. There was no 
question which appealed to the con- 
stituencies more thoroughly than questions 


of registration reform, and both Parties 


the | 
had been very large, and | 
the | 


Numerous Bills | 
| counties 


had passed resolutions in favour of taking | 


some such step as that to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of 
Local Government Board had referred as 
having been suggested at the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Shethield, At present 
they were living under a system of house- 
hold suffrage ; and if they ever had to 


the | 


disecuss—as thev might have to do—the | 


question of household suffrage, whieh was 
the suffrage of citizenship, as opposed to 
manhood suffrage, it beeame most impor- 
tant to see that those who had the right 


° . . ' 
to exercise the franchise had no obstacle | 


whatever placed in their way, but 
that, on the contrary, household 
suffrage was strengthened and made 


| 


Inuit 
genious, because we buried our 


we in this country were more in- 
in 
piles of volumes as Statutes and cases, so 
that it was unintelligible to the people. 
He should have been glad if some means 
had devised to make this law 


accessible to the people so as to give 


law 


been 


them greater interest in it and a greater 
knowledge of their rights. He coneurred 
in the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and hoped the time was not far 
distant when should have but 
register, He believed that the 
roll in boroughs and the lists in 
would be sufficient. The use 
register would prevent the 
now existed ; but whether 
they got a simple law, or one register 
he thought they must 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
having devised a plan to remove many of 


we one 
bur- 


ess 


of 
anomalies that 


one 


or not, con- 


theanomaliesand technicalities with whieh 
the present law abounded. No one could 
have had experience of the Registration 
Courts without feeling that a strong senti- 
ment of political disgust was occasioned 
by a large number of people being brought 
up their 
those votes being probably ultimately 
rejected, and a large expenditure of time 
and trouble and money being involved 
through operations of this description. 
Mistakes might be made by accident in 
the statement of qualification, and for an 
errer of that kind a man should not be 
refused the vote, as at present, owing to 
some of amend 
that Ile, therefore, hoped 
that in that respect the widest latitude 
would be given to the Revising Barrister 


to endeavour to sustain votes, 


absence power to 


column. 


so that he might do substantial justice, 
With regard to the term of residence, no 
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one could defend for one moment the 
anomaly under which a man might live 
for two years in a district without obtain- 
ing a vote, while another man might 
obtain the franchise in one year, Those 
things were not understood by the mass 
of voters, who knew little of electoral 
Jaw, and it produced in their minds a 
feeling of inequality which it was most 
desirable toremove. He was sorry, perhaps, 
for the moment that the test of rating was 
proposed to be repealed, because he thought 


Registration of 


it was the best evidence of a householder’s 
oceupation; but, after all, the great 
principle of the franchise, in the 
boroughs at any rate, was inhabitaney 
or occupancy, and, that being fulfilled, 
consideration was  com- 
Residence was 
a good check and a 
good proof of bona Jide occupancy ; but, 
after all, permanent residence was ip one 
sense immaterial. A man need not 
reside in the house, though technically a 
resident, for the whole period. 
be absent during the whole period, but 
have the intention of returning. There- 
fore, residence from that point of view 
The 
great principle was that a man should be 
2 householder, performing the duties and 
obligations of citizenship, and that being 
fulfilled everything else was a minor con- 
sideration, He was inclined to think 


every other 
paratively unimportant, 
on personation 


Was a secondary consideration. 


that the Jength of the term of resi- 
dence proposed was too short, and 


that a modified period of six months 
would be more generally acceptable, but 
on this point he reserved his opinion for 
the present. He was glad that the ano- 
malies of snecessive occupation were 
about to be removed. He had never been 
able to understand why a householder 
should have the benefit of successive 
ovcupation, while the lodger was deprived 
of it. He wished to point out on this 
question of successive occupation that as 
the right hon, Gentleman did not propose 
to allow successive occupation in cases of 
removal from one area into another, the 
division of the present large areas into 
small ones would result in the existing 
anomaly being aggravated rather than re- 
moved, Another point of great importance 
was that the obligation of the lodger to 
make his claim every year was about to 
be removed, ‘The terrors of the lodger 


franchise were so great us to deter people 
from making claims. 


Sir A. Rollit 


Lodgers had to 
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He might | 
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cleim annually; they had to state 
matters of detail such as who was 
the landlord—or the landlady—and 


the amount of rent paid; and indeed, 


the obstacles in the way of estab- 
lishing the claim were such as to 


very materially limit the lodger fran- 
chise. He hoped some improvement 
would be made in the existing law 
with regard to the lodger qualification, 
No topic occupied so mach of the time of 
the Revision Courts as the conflict as to 
the value of the respect to 
which a lodger claimed, and as to the 
separateness of his occupancy, &e, 
In his opinion, a much better principle 


rooms in 


than the existing one in such cases 
would be to take the rating of the 


house, and let each house carry, accord- 
ing to its rating, a certain number of 
lodgers. He had only to say, in con- 
clusion, that he thought the system of 
having a public official charged with the 
duty of securing the franchise to every 
man who has a right to it in law was one 
which could not be resisted for one single 
moment. The combative legal system 
imported from the English Law Courts into 
the Revision Courts, by which a man’s 
right to the franchise had to be 
defended by one party and resisted by 
another, had led to the loss of the right 
to vote where it existed in many cases, 
and to the assumption of that right where 
it did net exist in many 
Some objections might be raised to a public 
official dealing with a matter like the 
franchise, but to his mind the proposed 
system was far better than the present 
one, under which Political Parties dealt 
with a man’s right to the vote as a 
Party matter. He was sure the 
Political Parties would welcome the 
change, for a strong distaste of the work 
of registration was general. He knew of 
nothing which alienated men more from 
political iife than to have, after the 
General Election, to take up the political 
drudgery—for it was nothing more—of 
revision. In work of that description much 
political energy was dissipated which 
much better spent in the 
political teaching and instruction of 
the people. He believed that Superin- 
tendents of Registration such as the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed in his Bill 
already existed in Scotland and worked 
well ; and that being so, they should not 
hesitate to avail themselves of a system 


other cases. 


would be 
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which had been proved to produce good 


Registration of 


results in another country. There were 
points of detail in the proposed Bill upon 
which differences would arise ; but, taking 
it as a whole, he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had put forward a scheme of 
moderate, practical, and progressive 
reform which he hoped would in all its 
essential features take its plate on the 
Statute Book of the country. 

*Mr. J AMESSTANSFELD(Halifax): 
Mr. Speaker, there was a proposition 
stated in the opening of the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board with which I 
am in entire agreement, and which I think 
will also have the aceord of the House 
generally. He asked why it should be 
necessary for a Government with a 
majority in this House to ask for leave to 
introduce a measure. I do not see why 
the Government should not be entitled, 
as private Members are entitled, to in- 
troduce Bills, and why we should not 
save time by postponing to the Second 
Reading the discussion which now takes 


place on the First Reading. But my right | 


hon. Friend added words with which I do 
not agree. He apologised to the House 
for being compelled to take up their time 
with a wearisome speech on an unin- 


teresting subject. I am certain that I 
express the unanimous feeling of the 
House when I say that I have never 


heard an explanatory speech more practical 
and more easily intelligible than that of 
my right hon, Friend. My right hon. 
Friend said that this is a Registration Bill, 
and not a Franchise Bill. I am not going 
totakeexception to that statement, except 
to this extent: that I think it must be 
admitted—at any rate, I have always felt 
it—that you cannot simplify registration 
without touching the franchise, though 
you might deal with the franchise with 
the sole object of improving the regis- 
tration. For instance, my right hon. 
Friend, in speaking of the defects of the 
present law, referred to the necessity of 
payment of rates and assessed taxes. But 
that is a portion of the qualification which 
confers the franchise under the existing 
law. He also referred to the length of 
occupancy and = successive occupation, 
which affect the exercise of the 
franchise at the present moment. My 
right hon. Friend was right in telling the 
House that the object of his Bill was to 
deal with the system of registration ; but, 


VOL. VIII. 


also 
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as I have tried to demonstrate, you cannot 
simplify registration without in some 
respects touching the franchise itself. 
Many Members of this House, who were 
Members of the last Parliament also, 
know that this is a subject of which I 


possess some little knowledge. Well, I 
have not lost my knowledge or my 
interest in it, and I wish to say 


that I not only weleome fhe speech of 
my right hon. Friend, but I welcome also 
his measure as a sound liberal, and 
not an immoderate, measure of reform. 
I desire to compare he proposals of my 
right hon. Friend with the proposals 
contained in the Registration Bill which 
I introduced in the last Parliament. I 
should like to say first that, in the pre- 
paration of the Bill which I brought for- 
ward in the last Parliament, as the 
spokesman of the Opposition at the 
time, 1 received the valuable assistance 
of many hon. Friends, ineluding the 
help of the right hon, Gentleman himself, 
so that that measure was the most practical 
contribution we could make on this ques- 
tion of registration reform at that time. 
Under these circumstances, it affords me 
great satisfaction to find how small is the 
difference between our proposals and the 
proposals of the Gevernment to-day. 
This Bill abolishes the necessity of pay- 
ment of rates and assessed taxes. The 
Bill which I introduced and earried 
through the Second Reading by a large 
majority also abolished that necessity. 
My Bill reduced the period of qualification 
from 12 and six months to three months. 
There is an identical reform in this Bill. 
My Bill provided for successive occupa- 
tion, both in eases of removal within the 
electoral area, and in cases of removal 
from one electoral area to another. I am 
not sure that my right hon, Friend is not 
wise in removing this latter reform from 
his Bill. I know it was open to the danger 
of abuse, and I am not disposed to quarrel 
with the judgment that the Government 
have arrived at. With regard to the 
lodgers, my Bill proposed a very 
similar arrangement to that put forward 
in this Bill. There is, therefore, prac- 
tical identity between the two measures 
in questions of reform; but when we 
come to the question of the machinery 
there is a clear distinction, and I am not 
sure that it not in favour of the 
present measure. The Bill which I in- 
troduced started with the Overseer as the 
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possessor of the rate books, and having 
the requisite knowledge, and appointed 
a Superintendent Registrar, as in this Bill, 
who would make the Overseers his 
servants, and oblize them to perform 
their duties in a more accurate and 
reliable manner than they have done 
under the present system. My. right 
hon. Friend in his Bill starts not with 
the Overseer, but with the Superintendent 
Registrar, aid then there are District 
Registrars who are to be sub-officers of 
the Superintendent Registrar. The con- 
ception of my right*hon. Friend appears 
to be to take the construction of the 
voters’ lists out of the hands of the 
Overseers and place it in the hands of 
the District Registrars under the 
superintendence of the  Superinten- 
dent Registrar, That is a different 
point of view from that in my Bill, but 
I do not know how far it will work out 
differently in practice. My right hon. 
Friend referred to the question of ex- 
pense. I think the House will feel a de- 
sire to know at the earliest opportunity 
what is the estimated expense of my right 
hon, Friend’s arrangements as compared 
with the estimated ex pense of the proposals 
embodied in my Bill, but I do net know 
that the estimate of this system will be 
more expensive than the other. In 
forming «a system, voluntarily as 
well as official, expenditure should be 
taken into account. I quite agree with 
the view, that the work of registration 
should be a burden on the public. One 
consequence of the proposed change in 
the system of registration will be, un- 
doubtedly, a very large reduction in the 
expenditure of political agents and 
Registration Associations on whom the 
present system imposes a heavy burden, 
besides acting unfairly in) giving an 
advantage to the wealthy man as com- 
pared with the poor man, who is entitled 
to the vote, but who, without money or 
without time, is unable to establish his 
claim. The principle is a sound one, 
and to secure the vote to every man 
entitled to it is a matter of public duty. 
I may say that on the whole it appears 
to me that the Bill is admirably con- 
ceived and admirably propounded, There 
will be differences, of course, but I hope 
our discussions on the Bill will con- 
tinue to be conducted, as they have been 
conducted to-lay, and that we shall be 
able without any undue delay to deal with 


Mr. James Stansfeld 
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the details in Committee and to earry 
the measure forward to a successful con- 
clusion. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) : The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down seems to think it 
was absolutely unnecessary that the 
introdzction of this Bill should be pre- 
faced by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. But if any justifi- 
cation were wanted for the demand we 
made on this side of the House to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman an 
exposition of the Bill when it came to 
be introduced, it is found in the fact that 
though he stated the facts as concisely 
as he stated them clearly, it required an 
hour to explain the measure. So far 
from any time having been lost by the 
speech of the right hon, Gentleman, the 
statement he has put before us as to the 
objects of the Government and the 
remedies they desire to apply to the 
present system of registration, will very 
much simplify our task wheu we come to 
examine the provisions of the Bill. I 
will not attempt to go at any length into 
the details of the Bill; we must wait 
until we see itin print; but I should 
like at onee to express my = con- 
currenee, and I believe I may say the 
concurrence of gentlemen who sit near 
me, with some of the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
necessity for a reform in the system of 
registration. We on this side of the 
House, as well as those on the other side 
of the House, have felt that reform is not 
only wanted, but wanted at an early date. 
We certainly think that those voters who 
are declared by Parliament to be qualified 
to vote should be put on the register 
without any unreasonable delay, and that 
they should not be taken off the register 
for the trifling causes for which many 
are now deprived by the franchise ; but, 
at the same time, every precaution should 
be taken for the purpose of preventing 
personation, It is quite true, as the 
right hon. Gentleman says, that the 
present system of registration does not 
meet our requirements in this matter ; 
but it is also true that a system of 
personation prevails to a considerable 
extent, and Iam afraid to an increasing 
extent, in this country. The House 
should, therefore, examine the Bill to see 
how far it fulfils every one of those 
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requirements ; whether it enables voters 
to get the vote, whether it preveuts them 
being struck off for trifling objections, 
and also whether it prevents the prevalent 
system of personation. The right hon, 
Gentleman has said that really what he 
proposes to deal with in the present Bill 
is not the franchise, but registration. He 
has proposed various remedies which, he 
says, will meet the existing system of 
registration. I ask how are we going to 
deal with this Bill when it is introduced 7 
I would refer to a precedent fresh in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman—the 
Registration (Occupation of Voters) Bill, 
introduced after the last Reform Bill. 
With the assent of both sides of the 
House, that Bill was sent upstairs to a 
Select Committee, and the right hon. 
Gentleman and myself had the honour of 
being Members of that Committee. The 
Bill was examined with the greatest care, 
and we called three witnesses one an 
expert in county revistration, one skilled 
in borouzh registration, and a Revising 
Barrister. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree with me that the hearing 
of those threw much = light 
upon the many details of the Bill, and as 
a result we were able to present the Bill 


in a form that made its passage much 


witnesses 


casier and more speedy. 
judging from what the right hon, Gentle- 


mau has said, he is not going to follow 


that precedent, but that the Government 
desire to refer the Bill 
mittee. The right hon, Gentleman says 
very properly, however, that that will bea 
matter for the House to decide ; and when 
the time comes we shall object to the 
proposal, as we think it is not one of 
those Bills that ought to be sent toa 
Grand Committee. I now come to some 
of the suggested remedies of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I will not deal with 
them in the same order. I will touch, 
first, the question of lodgers. In the 
case of lodgers he proposes to get rid of 


all applications, leaving it to a proper 


authority to take care that they should 
be put upon the register. I doubt 


whether any proper authority can in- 
vestigate who are entitled to be put on 
the register as lodgers. For my part, 
I think the more sensible proposal would 
be to require the lodger to claim, in the 
first instance, as he does now, and then 
a careful investigation could be made as 
to whether he is entitled, and after that, 
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whilst retaining the same qualification, 
there would no necessity for re- 
claiming the vote year by year; that 
would be a fair compromise, would be a 
security against some possible evils, and 
would enable lodgers to be kept on the 


be 


register much easier than under the 
present system. Then I come to the 
question which, after all, is one of 


franchise, though the right hon. Gentle- 


|man said he desired to keep franchise 


out of this question. When the right 
hon. Gentleman to the present 
system of rating which he desires to 


came 


abolish, he was going into the question 


of franchise. For my part, I doubt 
whether it is wise to give up the 
principle of rating. You have to go 
through the whole course of making 


up the rate book in any case, and I think 
it is highly desirable to keep up a book 
whieh, after all, is not alone for Parlia- 


mentary and municipal franchise, and 


| which is much less liable to manipulation 


than anv register that might otherwise 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





i would be raised, 
| question of successive oceupation, 


he prepared, The term of residence the 
right hon, Gentleman proposes is one of 
three mouths, and he proposes to make 
that a term of residence in the ease of 
all franchises. Much I to 
shorten the present term, I think a term 


desire 


its 


of three months is too short. I quite 
j}agree with what fell from my hon. 
Friend below the Gangway on that 


subject, that it would be better to have 
some intermediate term—say six months, 
which would gain all the objects the 
right hon. Gentleman is aiming at, and 
against which no substantial objection 
Then I come to the 
Qur 
main desire in this matter is that the 
constituency asa whole should be com- 
posed of bona fide residents ; 


we do not 


want real bond fide residents to be 
swamped by temporary residents who 
have invaded a constituency. That 
every one would condemn, and I was 


heartily glad to learn the right hon, 
Gentleman was not prepared to follow 
successive occupation from one 
stituency to another, and in that de- 
termination I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government will re- 
ceive very great support from this side 
of the House. But when we deal with 
the question of removals, I do not think 
I can go with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I doult whether any machinery can 
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be devised to carry out removals from 
one constituency to another in the manner 
he advocates without introducing other 
dangers against which there ought to be 
some safeguard. I have dealt with those 
special points the right hon. Gentleman 
raised, and I think I have fully explained 
to the House the desire which we have 


Registration of 


in the matter, a desire to assist the 
Government in making reasonable 


amendments in the law of registration. 
And I will go further ; for though I think 
the scheme proposed by the right hon, 
Gentleman in some respects is open to 
objection, it will be an improvement upon 
the present system, though I am by no 
means sure the proposal of the Govern- 
ment is the best scheme. For myself, I 
would throw out a suggestion which I 
hope the Government will consider, 
whether it be in Committee of the Whole 
House or whether in Committee upstairs, 
and my suggestion would rather be this : 
Whether you could not fix a qualifying 
date in the first instance ? then you should 
make out a list of the residents in the 
constituency at that qualifying date, and 
that afterwards no one should vote who 
had not retained that qualification un- 
broken from the qualifying date to the 
time of the election. However, I feel 
that I cannot fully appreciate the pro- 
posed alterations without seeing them ; 
and when the time comes, we may have 
an opportunity of making the suggestion 
I have thrown out, and I shall be very 
glad to hear whether it commends itself 
to the approval of the Government. 
Now I come to what, after all, is one of 
the main changes, and that is, the ap- 
pointment of a public official to carry out 
the registration ; but before speaking of 
that, I should like to say a word for the 
Overseer, who will be swept away. I 
agree with the hon. Member behind me, 
that the Overseers have done good work 
in their day, and I am by no means sure 
that in many of the country districts you 
would get better work than has been 
done by the Overseers, much maligned 
though they have been. We have every 
reason to be grateful to the Overseers for 
the manner in which they have done the 
work, even if it be proposed entirely to 
entrust this work to someone else. I am 


not opposed to registration by a public 
officer ; that may be a provision that may 
be proper ; but when he goes on to say 
that all the registration officers are to be 


Mr, E. Stanhope 
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appointed by the County Council or the 
Town Council, that opens up a question 
of very great difficulty. Everyone can 
see that it might lead not to the danger 
of jobbery itself, but to what is as bad— 
the suspicion of jobbery ; and I am bound 
to confess there are some Bodies to whom 
I should be exceedingly reluctant to 
entrust this power. Iam not going to 
say a word by way of attack upon the 
London County Council, who claim to 


carry out the wishes of the majority 
of the ratepayers in the  distribu- 
tion of their offices. They carry 


out the principle of the spoils to the 
victors. [“No,no!"] In any case, if 
they do not, there is a suspicion abroad 
that that has been their object ; and 
whether it be the London County 
Council or any other County Council or 
Town Council, very great safeguards will 
be required before we entrust to them 
the right of appointing an enormous 
number of officials. Then what is to be 
the cost ? The right hon. Gentleman 
does not suggest it can be reduced, and 
it is obvious to me that it cannot be re- 
duced. You are going to establish an 
expensive system of officials all over the 
country—all of them will be paid, I pre- 
sume; you are going to keep up the 
Revising Barristers, who will cost the 
country, as at present, a large sum, and 
you are not going to get rid of the Party 
machinery because you are going to have 
a field for the Revising Barrister, and 
each Party will naturally expect that the 
officials of their own side will appear to 
defend the votes that are the subject of 
appeal before the Revising Barrister. 
Therefore, it appears to me, the pro- 
bability is that, in the first place, you 
will not diminish the expenditure ; 
secondly, you will largely increase the 
expenditure by the appointment of 
official Registrars ; and, what is worst of 
all, you are going to require that this 
large item of expenditure be met out of 
the rates. To that proposition we shall 
offer the strongest possible objection. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself has 
said that to put voters on the register is 
the duty of the State; but there is no 
reason why one description of property 
should pay the whole burden, therefore 
we shall oppose any attempt to put any 
expense whatever on the rates for the 
purpose of performing what, after all, is 
the object and duty of the State. Ido 
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not wish to speak of this Bill adversely, 


have offered suggestions upon 


but I 
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considers ita protection against invasion ? 
Then, as to the abolition of rating, a great 


points that require amendment, and, so | deal has been said in favour of the aboli- 


far as the introduction of the Bill is con- 
cerned, we are not desirous of putting any 
difficulty in the way of the Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman 

Sim HENRY JAMES (Bury, “Lan- 
“ashire) : The Bill of my right hon. 
Friend has had a very friendly greeting, 
and I have no words to utter except 
those of joy in welcoming it, though 
there are one or two matters I would 
like to refer to. As to the length of 
occupation before the elector is entitled 
to vote, every man should be permitted 
to vote as quickly as he can, and the 
only danger you have to deal with is the 
invasion of the constituencies by electors 
who eannot be identified with the con- 
stituency. Now, Sir, as I understand, 
the right hon, Gentleman’s proposition, 
the minimum time within which a voter 
ean be entitled to vote, is eight months, 


or rather a fraction over seven 
months, because there is to be 
three months before the 25th June, 


and then the register does not come into 
operation until the Ist November. If a 
man comes into occupation on the 26th 
will not be entitled to vote for 
In times of great excitement 


June he 
20 months. 
there is grave danger of particular con- 
stituencies being invaded. Under this 
Bill, for instance, the constituency of 
Midlothian in 1880 would have been in 
great danger, and I am, therefore, some- 
what alarmed by the proposition of my 
right hon. Friend. If I understand him 
rightly, a person, during the winter-time 
having a vote in another electoral area, 
could, by coming into a particular area, 


utilise his previous occupation, and gain | 


a voting qualification by a three months’ 
residence in the particular area ; therefore 
how could you minimise invasion if you 
allow successive occupation 7 Supposing 
an election was coming on in which the 
the 
parties were very equai, and 50 votes 
would turn the election, 50 strangers 
might be brought in, and, while the real 
occupants must have eight months’ quali- 
fication, the invading stranger only re- 
quires three months. Of course, to-night 
we cannot discuss this question, but I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider whether he can insist upon the 
successive occupation, and whether he 


greatest possible interest was taken ; 


tion of rating which never was really the 
qualification, but merely the evidence of 
it; the real qualification was the occupa- 
tion of the house, which meant owner- 
ship or ratal. If a man was in arrears 
with his rates you disqualified him ; but if 
he were in arrear with his rent, which 
was the real qualification, you did not. 
The rating qualification has already been 
abolished in the Service franchise, and in 
the case of small tenements—in both cases 
the rates not being paid by the voter. 
That is in favour of the abolition of rating, 
but then this difficulty will arise: If 
you are going to abolish rating, you will 
;open the door to a number of 
false claims being made, because no man 
takes upon himself the burdens of rates in 
order to get a vote. But then if you 
have not got to pay rates, any man’s 





greater 


nume may go upon the register, if some 
hody says he is the real oceupier, It 
to be feared there would be a great many 
claims made by people who are nominally 


Is 





the payers of rent and not the actual 
occupier. That, however, is a matter that 
can better be discussed in Committee. 
| The other principal subject is the appoint- 
ment of the public officer. I think the 
House will agree, as a whole, it is well to 
have a central officer for the purpose of 
controlling the register. If you abolish 
the rating qualification the reason for the 
Overseer having charge of the register is 
gone, and there is no reason why he should 
be further continued, In dealing with such 
} an amount of patronage you have to con- 
| sider whether the Overseer shall remain. 
| IT am rather inelined to think he ought to 
| go, but we must reserve our opinion us to 
the method of appointivg the public 
| officer. No one would wish to the 
patronage in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. We should wish, as far as pos- 
sible, to see the patronage in the hands 
of an Elective Body subject to the control 
of their constituents. I think there is a 
great distinction between the patronage 
being in the hands of an Electoral Body 
in a locality where public opinion can be 
rapidly brought to bear, and patronage 





see 


in the hands of the London County 
Council, which administers over an 
where public opinion cannot so 


area 
well be brought to bear. You could not 
bring the public opinion of Islington to 
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bear upon an election at Kensington. I 
am not going to dwell upon that to- 
night, as the proper time will be in Com- 
mittee. But may I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to let this Bill come be- 
fore this House to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee? <Asitis a question of general 
interest almost amounting to a political 
reform, you ought not to deprive the 


House of the right of dealing with this | 


subject. ‘There are some kinds of Bills 
so complicated that vou cannot 
with them in the House ; but 
general Bill, on a subject with which all 
Members are presumed to be acquainted. 
In 1883 my right hon, Friend near me 
brought Bankruptey Bill, and I 
introduced the Corrupt Practices Bill. 
The House could not have dealt with 
the Bankruptey Bill, which was a com- 


deal 
this is a 


in a 


plicated and dificult subject, and it was | 


referre:l Garand Committee : but 
what would have been said if you had sent 
the Corrupt Practices Bill to a Grand 
Committee 7 You would have deprived 
the House of dealing with a subject of 
general interest. Another — practical 
reason for dealing with the present Biil 
in the House is that many Members are 


fo a 
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months’ period, and he thought when it 
to in the House 
arguments against it would be 
found conclusive. They could not retain 
the idea of local representation with 
sucha system as that proposed, but what 
Was worse was the changing from one 


came be aiscussed 


the 


distriet to another, and it appeared 
to him that it would lead to 
every conceivable gerrymandering. 
At Cirencester, for instance, it would 


have been possible under the Bill for a 
number of persons to have changed their 
within the last few mouths and 
in the 
There was no question 


residence 
have - become voters division. 
No, no!" ] 
about it, because it had been known for 
more than three months that the result 
would be harrow It often 


happened that in one division there was 


a very one. 
a large majority, whilst in another there 


was a very sinall one. In his own dis- 


| trict he had the good fortune to secure a 


prevented froin attending Grand Com- | 


mittees business 
engagements. We might go through 


the Bill in great detail on Report, but that 


by or professional 


would not be a wise thing to do. 
sure there will be no undue diseussion in 
Committee, and I would — therefore 
suggest that the Bill, which I think 


Tem, 


ought to pass, should go into Committee | 


of the Whole House. 


i view 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
thought the Debate had justified — the | 
view that it was of the greatest im- 


portance to discuss these questions on 
the primary stage. He thought they 
were all agreed that the question of the 
Registration Laws was one that required 
investigation and alteration, and he also 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that many the anomalies he had 
pointed out were not creditable to their 
laws, and should be amended ; but they 
must also remember that the object of 
registration was also of a local nature, 
and that it was of great importance to 
retain the local idea of registration. But 
they could not retain that idea if they 
were going to sweep on to the register, 
in the fashion proposed, thousands of acci- 
dental residents. He objected to a three 


of 


Sir Henry James 





large majority, but his neighbour had a 
small one, and 40 or 50 electors would 
have turned the and 
scheme it would have been possible to 


seale : under this 


have transferred sufficient votes to have 
done so, thus upsetting the whole system 
of representative government. This was 
hot a supposititious case. The transfer 
could be made under this scheme, and thus 
frustrate the whole registration system. 
Ile should like to emphasise the point 
to which the late of State 
for War (Mr. RE. 
namely, that the Bill would do away 
with Party Registration Agents in the 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. H. 
Hl. Fowler). He could not see how that 
could be the ease. If there was going 
to be some heavy penalty imposed if 
anvone not put the 
register, they were embarking on a very 
ditheult task: and if there not 
a serious penaity, it would be necessary, 
as in the past, for each Party to look 
after the registration. If the London 
Registration were going to be handed 
over to the London County Council he 
should resist that to the uttermost. If the 
County Council should appoint an agent 
without the approval of the Party Organi- 
sation, they would have to look after 
him; and although he might take uo 
part whatever, the chances were that his 
previous history and opinions—whether 
Liberal or Conservative — would be 


Secretary 
Stanhope) referred— 


eligible was on 


was 
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known. Therefore, it seemed to him 
obvious that they would still require all 
the trouble and ex pense of the Regis- 
tration Agent in spite of this Bill having 
law. There were many other 
points. Some said that it was the 
duty of the people to vote, that to 
vote was a sacred duty which ought 
attended to. No doubt that 

but, on the other hand, they 


become 


to be 
was 


were so multiplying elections that a great 


80 3 





number of people who were not on the 
register there because 
they did not care to be on, There 
great indifference on the subject, and 
they were making clections se common 


how, were not 


was 


that people were hevinning to be bored 
withthem., Last year they had a Schoo! 
Board election, the County Council elec- 
tion, the Guardians’ election, and the Par- 


liamentary election, and it was getting 
much more difficult to get many people to 
tuke any interest in the matter. The 
very tact that they were making these elec- 


tions more Common, and at the same time 
taking the responsibility from the people 
they wished on the register, would, in 


his opinion, cause greater apathy from 
With regard to the period 


vear to vear, 
A A : 
thought, 


of qualification, there was, he 
some inisapprehension on the part of the 
right Gentleman, As under- 
stood it, the minimum time before anyone 
could be on the register and able to vote 
Was mouths, and the maximum 
qualification 16 months: de, if a person be- 
the 25th Mareh he 


l 1 
hon, he 


re 


ven 


resident 


came a ol | 
would be able to be on the register on | 
Ist November following; but if he 
became a resident in the previous 
July—having, therefore, resided for 
® year and three months — he 
would have a qualification of some- 
thing like 16 months. He thought there 
was a great deal to be said for making 


the period six months and not three, and 
he certainly hoped the House would 
agree on that point. The essential point 
was whether the register consisted of the 
real bona fide inhabitants of the district, 
and he thought six months’ residence, 
which meant nearly a year, before the 
person was on the register was not an 
unreasonable time. 

-~Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he hoped the general 
chorus of approval that had attended the 
introduction of this Bill would be main- 
tained when they came to the Second 
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Reading, and he almost hoped, from the 
nature of the discussion, that the Second 
Reading might be passed over with a 
very short discussion. All the points 
that had been raised were clearly points 
for Committee. They had been indicated 
as such by those who had touched upon 
them, and the passage of the Bill might 
he largely expedited if those points were 
raised in the same spirit as they had been 
to-day. So far as the general scope and 
aspect of the Bill was concerned, he had 


}not had an opportunity of consulting 


with those London Members with whom 
but he felt 
certain that he could say on their behalf 


he was accustomed to act: 


that the measure was one which they 
cordially accepted, because it embodied 
really the two bills which they had 
introduced in the Parliament year 
after year on the subject. The right hon, 
Member for Bury had very ably sum- 
marised the main points of the Bill, and 
he had omitted ouly oue of great import- 
ince. Those points were the 
shortening of the period of residence, the 


last 


Thain 


| appointment of an officer who was to be 


responsible for registration, and the 
assimilation of the lodger to the occupier 
The point with respect to the 
assimilation the lodger and the 
oceupier franchise was which so 
seriously affected London that they who 
represented London coustituencies could 
not help putting it in the very forefront 
of their But of the 
various strictures that had been passed 
on the Bill, so far as he could under- 
stand, the principal one was the objection 
to the three months’ He 
sincerely hoped the Government would 


franchise, 
of 


one 


consideration, 


residence. 


stand firm upon the question of three 


months, There was a very great 
difference between six months and 
three months with regard to the 
amount of disfranchisement that took 
place, and he trusted, therefore, 
the Government would stand” firm, 


Some criticism had been passed upon 
the proposal to enable a transference to 
take place from one constituency to 
another, Whatever method they might 
adopt of transference of voters under 
certain circumstances, that transference 
would always be a very difficult matter 
to deal with. It was a matter much 
more difficult to deal with in detail than 
any other portion of this Bill. A point 
with respect to London had been raised 
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by an hon. Member opposite—namely, 
that it was undesirable to restrict the 
successive occupation to the individual 
constituencies of London. He entirely 
disagreed with that stricture. An oppor- 
tunity for gerrymandering would be 
afforded if they allowed the  trans- 
ference by successive occupation 
to take place from one London con- 
stituency to another, and therefore he 
welcomed the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman who, in introducing the Bill, 
had pointed out that for the purposes of 
the Bill the separate constituencies of 
London would be regarded as practically 
separate boroughs. A suggestion had 
been thrown out by a right hon, Gentle- 
man to-night, which was of so bizarre a 
kind that it could scarcely be taken into 
cousideration by the House, He _ pro- 
posed that a registration should take 
place of all persons who were in oecupa- 
tion upon a certain given day, and that 
then those only should be allowed to vote 
at an election who had remained in con- 
tinuous occupation up to the election. 
But it searcely needed to be pointed out 
that that practically amounted to the 
compilation of the register on the day of 
the election. With respect to the 
opposition to the London County 
Council on the other side of the House, 
really it was almost unnecessary to enter 
into that question now, js there were so 
many hon. Members on the other side to 
whom the London County Council was 
like a red rag toa bull. But he would 
only correct one mis-statement, The 
hon. Member for St. Pancras had said 
that the London County Council had 
placed members of the majority of the 
Council in the position of Chairman of 
every Committee. Now, it is an entire 
mistake. Many of the most honoured 
and respected Chairmen of the London 
County Council Committees belonged 
to the minority, and were  recog- 
nised as most influential members. Then 
there was the question of the expenses 
of registration. Notice was almost 
given from the cther side of the House 
that they would oppose the placing of 
any expense connected with registration 
upon the rates, but the expenses con- 
nected with registration at present fell 
upon the rates, and he could not see that 
there was any necessity for a great 
change in this matter, As he under- 
stood, the total cost of registration, as it 
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fell upon the Public Bodies in England, 
did not differ much from £300,000 a year, 
and, as he took it, the amount of expense 
that would-be added to that by this Bill 
would be only a small portion of the 
general ey penditure. Take London, for 
instance. In London the cost of regis- 
tration to Public Bodies was £32,000 a 
year, and of that it was certain that no 
less a sum than one-third (£10,000) 
might undoubtedly be saved if the print- 
ing of the registers was carried on upon 
a reasonable basis. If that could be saved 
in London, he had every confidence that 
a large sum might be saved elsewhere. 
No doubt some Party organisation must 
still be eontinued, but no one could look 
at the provisions of this Bill and see the 
numbers which would be put upon the 
register without admitting that a very 
large amount of the Party work would 
| henceforth be done away with. The 
number of electors which such a pro- 





vision as this Bill might reasonably be 
j expected to add to the constituencies of 
| London would be something wot far short 
| of from 25 to 30 per cent., and he believed 
the cost of putting a voter upon the 
} register would be diminished under the 


|new circumstances instead of being in- 
creased, He most heartily hoped the 
Bill would be proceeded with early, as 
it was a matter of the deepest importance 
to this country, 


Several hon. Members having risen in 
their places to continue the Debate, Mr. 
Water M*Laren rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put; but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. H. FISHER (Fulham), who 
expressed surprise that an hon. Member 
should have attempted to closure the 
Debate at that hour of the evening. The 
hon. Member might have observed that 
hon. Members on the opposite side of the 
House were desirious of being very con- 
cise in their remarks. He did not intend 
to traverse the ground taken by other 
speakers, but he believed that this dis- 
cussion would facilitate the passing of 
the Bill. He only intended to emphasise 
one point that had been raised, and to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman one ques- 
tion on his own account. He agreed 
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with the right hon. Gentleman in most of 
the remedies he proposed for the 


grievances the electors suffered from, but, 
ef course, he did not agree with the three 
months’ qualification, One of the points 
which the right how. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury brought before the 
House was that the constituencies might 
be invaded by aliens destitute of any 
local qualification or interest. There 
might be what he might call a natural 
importation. For instance, when certain 
works were being carried on, they might 
have a large body of navvies imported 
into a district, but he desired as much as 
possible to reserve the local qualification 
for electors, and he must say he thought 
it would be very hard upon a rural con- 
stituency which took a different view of 
matters from an urban constituency, 
if it should be voters 
from an urban constituency, who had no 


swamped — by 


perinanent residence in it, but whose re- 
sidence there was perhaps just that period 
which would qualify them for voting at 


a by-election. He thonght that was a 


reasonable objection to the — three 
mouths’ qualification. Then, again, 
there was the danger of an artificial 


In 


some cases they had months of warning 


importation into the constituencies, 


that a by-election was about to take 
place; and undoubtedly if the right hon. 
Geutleman’s suggestion was carried out, 
it would be perfectly possible for seme 
hundreds of persous who were qualified 


in auother constituency to go down 
to a constituency for the express 
purpose of altering the balance. He 


wanted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill a question in 
connection with the appointment of the 
He did 
not suppose that the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch would think he would 
altogether satisfied if the Superintendent 
of Registrars at Fulham were appointed 
by the County Ceuncil, although he had 
never been a bitter opponent ora very hos- 
tile critic of the County Council. Theright 
hon. Gentleman had told them that a 
Superintendent of Registrars could not 
hold the position of an agent, and could 
not himself bea candidate either for Parlia- 
mentary or municipal honours ; but what 
he wanted to know was, was the office 
to be subject to any disabilities ? Could 
he resign his office and become a candi- 
date? Hedid not think such an officer 


Superintendent of Registrars. 


be 
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ought to be allowed to become a candi- 
date for Parliament except within a 
reasonable number of vears after his 
resignation of office. Subject to the 
question of the three months’ qualifica- 
tion and one or two other points, he 
would be most happy to give his general 
support to the Bill. 

*Ssirn J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.) said, that as one of the Members who 
during the last few years had brought in 
a Bill on this subject, he would like 
to say a few words upon it. Over and 
over again he had heard complaints from 
lodger voters in London that it was prac- 
tically impossible to obtain access to the 


register without ineurring the greatest 


loss of time, which meant loss of 
occupation and income. ‘Therefore, any 
change which was made towards facilitat- 


ing the access of the lodger to the register 
was eminently desirable. He understood 
that in future lodgers would not lave to 
claim in order to be placed on the register 
—that they would be placed on it in the 
sume way as the occupier. He, for his 
part, could not see that there would be 
any real difficulty in providing a proper 


supervision so as to prevent the 
names of false lodgers appearing. 


like to refer to the service 


The service franchise was a 


He should 
franchise. 
question of great difficulty in many con- 
stituencies, and as a matter of fact it was 
well-known in most cases that the 
vice was manufactured or was a pretence, 
He had known some sous to be put down 
as servants of their father because they 
could not be put upon the Register in any 
other way. It was a hardship that a 
son living with his father, and who was 
quite capable of acting as a good citizen, 
should be obliged to resort to this device 
in order to get on the Register, and he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider whether in some way it was not 
possible to treat sons residing with their 
fathers in a more liberal manner in the 
service franchise. As the 
registration itself, he had often thought 
it an absurdity that there should be more 
than one register for so many different 
elections they had to go through, such as 
the Parliamentary, Municipal, and 
School Boards. There should be one 
Register for all these elections, and there 
should also be one Registration Officer, 
independent of candidates and electors. 
Upon that point there seemed to be a 


ser- 


regarded 
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unanimity of opinion, but with regard to! Revising Barrister in such cases should 


the method of appointment there seemed 
to be a difference of opinion. He had 
never expressed any want of confidence 
in the London County Council, but it did 
strike him that after all the London 
County Council had big matters to look 
after, and could not therefore know local 
feeling as well as the locality itself. In 
local feeling he thought there would be 
found the proper safeguard with regard 
to the method in which the Registration 
Officer carricd on his duties, and he 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that authority which should 
appoint the Registration Officer was not 
the County Council but the Parish 
Councils which wereabout to be created. 
He believed in the Parish Council would 
be found sufticient local knowledge to 
coutrol the method in which the 
Registration Officer performed his duty. 
As to the period which should qualify 


for registration they had now a period of 
i2 in 


2 months, which most 
came to nearly two vears, or even more. 


Cases 


That was too long a period, and he had 
made himble attempts to get it shortened, 


But it was impossible for a private 
Member to carry a measure on so 
important a matter, and therefore he 


the right hon. Gentleman 
had undertaken this dutv. With regard 
to the period of three months, objection 


was glad 


was taken beeause of the possibility of 
the invasion of a constituency. It was 
proposed by the Bill that there should be 
He 
once suggested he would 
throw out the now, that it 
might be worth while for the right hon. 


only one registration every vear. 
before, and 


suggestion 


Gentleman to consider whether there 
should not be two registrations every 
year and a six months’ qualification, 


which would thus enable any diffieulty 


to be got over? In any ease, he was 
glad the long-suffering electors would 
have the chance of getting on the 


register without the difficulties they at 
present experienced. He had noticed, 
when he attended the Registration Courts, 
that the agents on both sides raised all 
kinds of technical objections. He had 
also on more than one occasion heard the 
Revising Barrister say he was constrained 


by the Act of Parliament to strike men | 


fully qualitied off the register. He con- 
tended that that ought not to be possible. 


have power to alter the register. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He will have. 
Sin J. GOLDSMID was very glad to 
hear it, because he kuew from personal 
experience that this subject caused the 


greatest irritation and injustice. He 
thought it was desirable not to have 


much discussion upon the Second Reading, 
but this was a question that would depend 
entirely on the tribunal to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred the Bill. 
If he it Grand Committee, 
it would be impossible to avoid long 
not the Second 
Reading, but also in Committee of that 
House. He would, therefore, support the 
suggestion that had been made, to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, 
there were Members, and where it 
would be prepared for consideration by 
the Committee whole Tlouse. 
That seemed to him the proper course to 


sent to a 


discussions, only on 


where 
few 


of the 


pursue, and if the right hon, Gentleman 
would it would greatly 
facilitate the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
the 


agree to it, 


generally speaking, le considered 
Government must be congratulated upon 


the introduction of this Registration 
Reform Bill, and as criticism had been 


directed from both sides of the louse as 
to the short period of qualification, it was 
only right he should give his opinion upon 
this, and one or two other points that had 
been mentioned, If there any 
fault to be found with the Bill, ke found 
fault it the direction that the 
period of qualification was too 
that it was not sufficienitiy democratic 


Was 


with in 


long ; 


and advanced: that it was not based 
upon adult suffrage; that registration 
agents had not been entirely abolished ; 
that one register had not been 
definitely decided upon, and — that 
canvassing had not been made illegal. 
But they must be satisfied with what 


they could get from all Governments, and 
he would accept the instalment embodied 
in that Bill with the greatest possible 
pleasure. He would not have risen to 
have spoken on the Bill except for the 
remark the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), 
and as he (Mr. Burns) happened to 
belong to the body adversely, unjustly, and 
inaccurately criticised by hon, Members 
on that side of the House, he ventured to 


of 


The proper method would be, that the | reply to the right hou. Member for Bury’s 


Sir J. Goldsmid 
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criticism with regard to the Superin- 
tendents of Registration not being placed 


under the control cf the County Councils, | 
The right hon. Gentleman said very truly | 


that, wienever it was possible, the Super- 
intendents of Registration in every con- 
stituency should be placed under the 
Elective Body, as by that means public 
criticism would be focussed and concen- 
trated upou the appojutments, and corrup- 
tion and maladministration would 
avoided. He agreed entirely with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman's re- 


be 


marks upon that point, and it was because 
the London County Council was certainly 
the most directly elected popular Body 


in London, that he trusted the Govern- | 


ment, as a vital principle, would insist 
upon those Registration Officers being 
under the jurisdiction of the London 
County ¢ least until the 
District or Parish Councils were created. 
Who was to elect these Superintendent 
In Loudon they had to 
chose as between the London County 
Council and the City Corporation or the 
existing Certainly not 


ouncil, at new 
a EP 
Registrars 7 


vestries. even 


hon. Members on that (the opposite 
side of the House would suyvevest that 
in the matter of securing the voting 


powcr for {000,000 of people the City 
Corporation, with practically 100,000 of 
a population, should take precedence ot 
the Loudon County Council that had 
4,000,090 of people under its jurisdiction ; 
consequently the City Corporation could 


not claim the right to eleet those men. | 


Certainly they could not allow the Regis- 
trars to be elected by the existing vestries 
on a fancy franchise—property quaii- 
fication—and not the best form of honest 
government as he was sorry tO sav pre- 
vailed too many districts, and until 
the new District Councils were created 
he saw why the 
County Council should not have the 
appointinent of the registrars and the 
management of the elections in the same 


no reason London 


way as Provincial Corporations managed 
their own elections through their clerks. 
Until they got District Councils in 
London, there was a strong probability 
that if the County Council had the 
election of these superintendents what 
would happen would be what happened 
in the case of all other appointments— 
namely, that they would appoint local 


men, apart from political predilections, | 


on their own merits and qualifications 
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came now 
another point which had been made by 
the hon. Member for East St. Pancras 
(Mr. R. G. Webster). In the 
most unfair criticisms of any public Body 
which he had ever heard, that bon. 
Member made remarks which he (Mr. 
Burns) must traverse at a little length. 
The hon. Member he objected 
to the County Couneil having anything 
to do with the otlicers 
of Loudon, on the ground that the ma- 
jority always elected men of their own 
; 1 Now, he happened 

the 
ventured 


Jalone for the post. He to 
| 


| ° 
one of 


said 


registration 


political persuasion. 
humble member of hard- 


to 


to be a 
working, energetic, and, he 
say, one of the most uncorruptible Bodies 
in the world, and he had frequently voted 
for officers on ufter- 
wards found out accidentally that they 
political and 


their merits, and 


were of totally dittereut 
social opinions to himself. It was neces- 
sary he should say that the hon. Member's 
, because the 


Comittee 


not true, 
Theatres 


was 
of the 


statement 
Chairman 


(Mr. Fardell) was a Conservative : the 
Chairman of the Building Committee 
(Dr. Longstatf) was a Conservative: the 


Chairman of the Parks Committee (Mr. 
Fletcher) was also a Conservative: the 
Chairman of the Housing Committee 
(Mr. Beecheroft) was also a Conservative. 
and be was elected as an Alderman: and 
altogether the Chairmen and Vice Chair- 
| men of the London Couiuty Counei|—— 
*Mr. R.G. WEBSTER (interposing) : 
I do not vant fo interrupt the hon. 
|} Member, but all I said wes, that in the 
j tppointiment of London Aldermen they 


appointed them entirety from oue side, 
and that was the Liberal side. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said, that was 
l'not true, as Mr. Beecheroft, who was 
of the Housing Committee, 


was a Conservative in politics, ond a 
member of the last Council is one of the 
| gentlemen that the Progressive majority 
elected with others an Alderman at 
the last election, Of course, it was not 
to be expected that hou. Me mbers, who 
shared that apathy and indifference to 
government that another hon. 
Member said characteristic of the 
lrich and well-to-do in London, 
|should take the trouble to inquire into 
pe character, the policy, aud the work 
lof the Body that they so unfavourably 
criticised. He could only say he trusted 
pte so far as London was concerned, 


fas a C 
as 


London 
was 


classes 
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the Government would look upon the 
appointment of Superintendent Registrars 
for all registration purposes as a vital 
principle not to be vitiated in any way by 
unfair eriticism the representative 
Body in London, the County Couneil. 
If hon. Members liked to dissociate 
themselves from that Body because they 
happened to differ with it, on behalf of 
the London County Council he should 
have much pleasure in disavowing all 
eonnection with hon. Members so unfair 
and so inaccurate as to misrepresent a 
Body which ought to have placed in its 
power those privileges and functions 
whieh, in connection with elections, were 


Registration of 





of 


given to provincial Corporations,and which 
London ought to exercise through its 
County Couneil, a Body whieh, whatever 
its faults might be, had worked hard in 
the interests of its constituents and this 
great Empire. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
only rise to say a few words. I must at 
the outset congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade admirable Bill and the 
speech he made in introducing it. The 


on his 
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reason why I principaily support this Bill | 
| £1,200 a vear because he returned the 


and its application to Ireland is that it 
will make a great reduction in the burdens 
which Not only 
will it make savings in the pockets of the 


rest upon the people. 


ratepayers, but also in the pockets of the | 


candidates and in the funds of Party 
Associations, These savings might be 
ealeulated by tens of thousands of pounds, 
Tn Ireland we require this Bill quite as 
much as in England, and I gather from 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman on another occasion, that it is 
the intention of the Irish Government to 
apply it to our country. I heard with 
some interest what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said with regard to lodgers ; and the 
hon. Baronet who represents the St. 
Pancras Division (Sir Julian Goldsmid) 
made a statement with regard to England 
which we cannot make with regard to 
Treland. He said that some means should 
be devised of placing lodgers upon the 
list without making bogus elaims. The 
would be good enough to take a decision 
given in Ireland with regard to lodgers 
in a case in the City of Derry, he would 
find that we do not labour under any 
disability in that respect, beeause adivinity 
student named McVicker, who resided in 
Belfast, and attended the college there, 


Mr. John Burns 
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was enabled to get upon the register 
because his father was able to swear that 
he was paying him for his rooms in Derry, 
and that they were kept separate and 
apart for him, no ether member of the 
family being allowed to use them. One 
other observation I have to make as to 
the necessity of simplifying the means of 
objection. The hon, Member for South 
Tyrone is fond of boasting that he is the 
representative of the tenant farmers of 
Ulster. I can safely say that he is the 
representative of the bogus votes that 
were put upon the register despite the 
strong protest of the Court of Appeal. 
The majority which sent him to this 
House is 370, and last year the Court of 
Appeal had before them this fact, that 
upon 400 returned 
upon the list because the objector had 


close votes were 


| omitted from his objection the statement 


that he was now upon the register for the 
County of Tyrone. The Revising Barris- 
ter refused to amend the objection, and 
within the course of two months that 
Revising Barrister was made a County 
Court Judge by the late Government. 
On the whole, Mr. Justice Shaw now 
sits as County Court Judge, and enjoys 
Member for South Tyrone. There is no 
country which requires this Bill more 
than Ireland, and I sincerely trust to 
have from this Government a definite 
statement upon that point. No doubt 
there is a difficulty in applying the law, 
because you have County Councils in 
England and we have them in 
Ireland. The Conservative Members 
think they suffer from a plethora of elec- 
tions in this country. We suffer under 
no such disability. We have ne County 
Councils, no Scheol Boards, and re ally 
our voters do vot think it a hardship 
once in seven years to be called upon 


oie 
not got 


to cast their votes for a Member 
of Parliament. Having no County 
Councils in Ireland deprives us of 
machinery the right hon. Gentle- 


man has to his hands in England. I do 
net say that the machinery to be created 
sLould be the Poor Law or the Clerk of 
tte Peace. That is a matter for the 
Government to consider, and I am quite 
sure when they do consider it they will 
hit upon the cheapest and most economi- 
cal system, and one which will give the 
ratepayers the greatest advantage to be 
derived from this improved system. 
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*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet) : There was one announcement 
which has just been made that eame upon 
the House with some sense of novelty, 
and that was that this measure should 
extend to Ireland. I listened to the able 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I failed to hear any reference to 
Ireland in his speech announcing the 
policy of the Government. Do I under- 
stand this measure is to extend to Ireland, 
or not ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will explain 
afterwards. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down is in 
possession of information of that kind. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : What I founded 
myself on was the statement that these 
principles would be made of universal 
application. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: But I 
think if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
casts his eye lower down the Notice 
Paper to-night he will see that a measure 
is to be introduced dealing with a kindred 
subject in respect to Scotland, and if 
universality of application is one of the 
merits of the right hon. Gentleman's 
Bill it seems somewhat inconsistent that 
a measure dealing with Scotland should 
stand in the name of one of his Col- 
leagues in the Government to be imme- 
diately submitted to this House. Ona 
former occasion, when a Bill partaking 


largely of the character of the 
present measure was before the last 
House of Commons, I felt it my 
duty to move that the Bill be 
read a second time on that day 
six months. That Motion, or at 
any rate the discussion consequent 


thereon, has, I am glad to find, had one 
very beneficial result—namely, as far as 
I can gather from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Bill he 
now proposes omits certain provisions 
which were extremely objectionable in the 
measure of last year. That measure, 
which was introduced in a very able 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) dived, I thought 
somewhat dangerously, into the question 
of continuous occupation, and I certainly 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) on having managed 
to steer clear, to a large extent at any 
rate, of the pitfalls which surrounded the 
previous measure in that regard. With 
regard to the extent to which the right 
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hon. Gentleman carries that principle in 
the present measure I would like to say 
a word, Our representative system is 
founded upon what is known as the 
local principle. That may or may not 
be the soundest basis upon which the 
principle of representation should be 
framed, but it has always been the principle 
supported by Parliament, and I very 
much question whether Parliament would 


be lightly induced to part from it. 
We have known many propositions 


made to this House for altering that 
system of local representation. The 
right hon. Gentleman no doubt recollects 
the proposal brought forward by Mr, 
John Stuart Mill in favour of the system 
of personal representation. I confess 
when I heard some of the arguments 
which have been advanced to-night in 
favour of comprehensive changes in 
our existing registration system I felt 
we must be losing sight of the fact 
that Parliament has always declined to 
vary that local representation and to 
endorse mere personal representation. 
This Bill, as I understand it, although it 
steers clear of that continuous occupation 
included in former measures, provides 
that a person who is duly qualified by 
residence to vote in respect of his 
qualification in one given locality is ipso 


facto entitled to record his vote where- 


ever he happens to be. [Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head, but some of 
those who followed him indicated that 
such was the case. Now, on the contrary, 
I say that a vote is conferred upon a 
person in respect of a local qualification, 
and until he identifies himself with some 
other locality by a sufficiently long term to 
enable him to be put on the register as a 
member of that other local community, he 
ought not to be foisted as a voter on a 
community with which he has no local 
connection. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman endorses that as being in- 
volved in the principle of local repre- 
sentation. Of course, if we adopt 
the principle of personal representation, 
it would not matter where the person re- 
sided at the time the election took place, 
and if he voted in respect of individual 
vapacity and not in respect of local eon- 
nection, he ought to have a vote in the 
nearest polling booth to the piace where 
he happened to be residing. I am glad 
to find that we may entirely get rid 
of the theory that Her Majesty's sub- 
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jects are to be entitled to vote wherever 
they happen to be, with or without re- 
ference to the localities to which 
the votes belong. That brings me 
to the vital question of the period of re- 
sidence. Three months is a probation- 
ary period not long enough to identify 
a person who claims to vote ina locality 
in which he has resided for only that 
term. 1 am glad that countenance has 
not been given in the Bill to the theory 
that the Queen's subjects should be at 
liberty to vote wherever they may 
happen to be at a given moment. But, 
Sir, the period of residence given in the 
Bill is certainly not long enough. The 
right hon. Gentleman and the Government 
have erred in making the period so short. 
A good deal may be said against 12 
months, but the error is as great in mak- 
ing it three. Six months ought to be the 
irreducible minimum, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will yield tothe suggestion 
that six should be ineluded in the Bill as 
The right hon, Gentleman 





2 minimum, 


told us he would entrust the preparation of | 


the new register to an official who would 
be paid out of local rates. Well, I do not 
think any attempt should be made to add 
to local burdens, and I amsure the House 
will not wish to add to them at this 
juncture. I am of opinion that that 
portion of the Bill will be resisted from 
more than one quarter of the House, 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot be 
justified in proposing to cast the expendi- 
ture in this matter on the owners of 
real estate alone. The preparation of the 
Voters’ Lists is a national duty, and 
should not be accepted by the House as 
local in its application. Then a point 
was made with regard to the extent to 
which this measure would apply. Well, 
Sir, I have always protested against the 
fragmentary and piecemeal character of 
legislation relating to the representation 
of the people in this House. An hon. 
Member has told us that this measure 
must add some 25 or 30 per cent. to the 
electorate of the Kingdom, which shows 
that it is a very comprehensive measure. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. V. Harcourt), who nods approval of 
that, has also a Bill of his own dealing 
with the representation of the people, 
and surely there is reason to complain 
that such measures should be brought in 
in this fragmentary way, and by different 
Ministers sitting on the same Bench. 


My point is that the whole subject should 
Mr. James Lowther 
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be dealt with in a thoroughly compre- 
hensive measure, That is the practice 
of Parliament, and I think the House 
will agree with me that time—the time 
of hon. Members and of the Govern- 
ment—can be economised if these Bills 
were merged and one scheme submitted to 
us. There is one other matter to which 
I wish to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is that he should 
take into account the case of that class 
of persons who are not of the class of 
servants, but who live in premises in the 
discharge of their work. These premises 
are fully rated ; where they are so rated 
the persons occupying them are entitled 
to consideration. I shall not detain the 
House more than a moment longer, but 
I should like to say that I agree 
with and endorse what has been said as 
to the London County Council having 
the nomination of persons for the pre- 
paration of the lists. 1 think there will 
be complete want of confidence in any 
proposal that gives this power to that 
body. The County Council has dis- 
plaved a marked bias. It has shown a 
partisan character, and we cannot accept 
it as a competent body to discharge the 
duties cast upon it by the machinery of 
your Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman 
does not want to prejudice the chances 
of the Bill he will take my advice and 
dissociate the initiative in such appoint- 
ments from any connection with partisan 
bodies. I hope his draft of the Bill is 
not altogether final on several of the 
questions involved, and I trust any 
practical suggestion that may be made 
will be entertained by him, and that a 
fair opportunity will be given to the 
House at large for discussion on the later 
stages of the measure. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): I do not intend to diseuss a Bill 
which does not apply to Ireland. I 
merely rise in order to enter my protest 
against some observations of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth respect- 
ing one of the County Court Judges of 
Ireland. I speak as a member of the 
Irish Bar, and as one acquainted with the 
gentleman referred to. I can safely say 
that there is no foundation for the sugges- 
tion that the late Government gave him 
his promotion in return for services 
rendered in connection with the registra- 
tion of voters. This gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw) occupied a high position in his 
profession. His appointment toa County 
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Judgeship was universally recog- 
nised as a good appointment on the 
merits. I regret that any suggestion to 
the contrary has been made, and I cannot 


Court 


allow any such statement to pass 
uncontradicted, 
Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): We pro- 
pose to take the Second Reading of the 
Bill on Monday. All the questions asked 
to-night will to-morrow 
morning, when hon. Gentlemen see the 
Bill. It is now, as a matter of fact, in 
the printers’ hands, and I only await the 
permission of the House to introduce it, 
so that you may have copies of it as 
early as possible. I trust the House 
will now grant me leave to bring in the 
measure. I have to thank the House for 
the gracious hearing it gave to my ex- 
planation of the Bill. Iam glad to have 
heard the criticisms passed, and I have 
no doubt they will prove of advantage 
to the further consideration of 
the measure. With reference to Ireland, 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Seere- 
tury has under certain 
clauses framed with the intention of ex- 
tending some portions of the Bill to that 
country—without having a separate Bill, 
as will be necessary in the case of Scot- 
land. I now ask for leave to introduce 
the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


be answered 


us in 


consideration 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Secretary Asquith, 
and Sir Walter Foster. 


Bill presented, and read the first 
time. [Bill 215.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELY AN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I have to move for 
leave to bring ina Bill toamend the Law 
in Seotland relating to Registration of 
Voters for the purpose of Parliamentary, 
Municipal, and County Council Elections, 
and for other purposes, 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Stir GEORGE TREVELYAN: 


When Scotch Members compare the size 
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of the English Registration Bill with the 
size of the Scotch they will have reason 
to congratulate themselves on a contrast 
which is very favourable to Scotland, 
and with very good reason, because the 
compactness and brevity of the measure 
which I am going to lay before the House, 
in a speech which I will try to make as 
brief and compact as the measure itself, is 
a testimony to the good sense of our pre- 
decessors—- the Scotch Members of old 
in this House, who enacted the present 
excellent system which we enjoy, and a 
testimony to the good and self- 
control of the nation which for 30 years 
had worked it with the most practical 
suecess, The laws which regulate Scoteh 
registration date from those happy days 
in this House when, by no Standing 
Order, but by an unwritten law of Parlia- 
ment, Scotch Members were allowed to 
deal with Secotel: businesss in 
to Scotch needs, without being unduly 
interfered with by Members who did not 
understand those needs, and to whom the 
very terms in which Scotch Legislation 
was couched were altogether void of 
meaning. The Seetch system, therefore, 
we do not need to reconstruct ; we only 
require to complete and perfect it. The 
Valuation Act of 1854, the Burgh Regis- 
tration Act of 1856, and the County 
Voters Act of 1861 have long ago given 
Scotland all, I think I might say more 
than all, that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Wolverhampton will be 
able to give to England by means of his 
Constructive Clauses. In Seotland we 
have an officer in every constituency or 
group of constituencies, who is administra- 
tively responsible for the preparation of 
the List of Voters. He is appointed by a 
superior authority—the Local Authority 
which can call him to account, and I am 
quite satisfied that the Scotch Members 
who heard the cheers of English Members 
just now when it was intimated that the 
appointment of the Registration Officer 
should be made by the Local Authority, 
must have smiled when they recollected 
that their own registration business has 
so long been conducted by an officer 
freely appointed and freely removed by 
the Local Authority itself. The assessor 
has under him a recognised and paid staff 
of trained subordinates, thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
every locality and every house in the 
locality. He and his employés can collect 
the rates, draw up the Registration List, 


sense 


obedience 
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and make up the Valuation Roll. It is 
a matter of great advantage that the 
Valuation Roll, which is the list of civie 
burdens, and the Registration Roll, which 
is the list of civie privileges, should be 
drawn up by one and the same hand. 
When he has drawn up the valuation roll 
the assessor sits in review of it quietly, 
with closed doors, and—can English, 
still more Irish Members, believe it 7— 
who are his adjutants and agents in 
drawing up this roll and settling the list 
of voters for the future? They are the 
agents of the two parties, who sit quietly 
on each side of him making suggestions, 
not quarrelling, but helping forward the 
general work of the community, and it is 
at their suggestion that the assessor strikes 
off the names of the dead, alters the quali- 
fications and does rapidly, quietly, and 
cheaply all that in less happy countries is 
done publicly ,noisily,and at much expense. 
I have been, a Scotch Member for 25 
years, and in none of those years have I 
paid one single half-penny for registra- 
tion, and Iam certain I have not allowed 
any one to pay a half-penny for me. 
Hon. Members speaking for England are 
afraid of the expense of a new system. 
I have got a Return of the expenditure 
in 32 Scotch counties containing 42 seats, 
and the whole expense to the public of 
that admirable system, including the 
assessors, cost of printing and payment 
of all subordinates was in 1890—91, 
£10,400, or as near as possible £250 a 
seat ; £259 to the public, nothing at all 
to the individual is a very good show 
already, and now I am going to explain 
to the House how we intend to make it 
more economical to the public than it was 
before. I need not go deeply into these 
matters ; Scottish Members understand 
registration, and the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Shiress Will) brought in 
a capital Bill last Parliament, backed by 
eight other Members, and they are all with 
us, which shows how the Scottish Repre- 
sentatives are interested in this question. 
In the first place, we alter the period of 
qualification from 12 months to three, 
and in the next place we alter the date 
of the end of the qualifying period from 
the 31st July to the 8rd September. Now 
as to the first, the three months, I shall 
say nothing on this oceasion, but if it is 
attacked I will defend it on the Second 
Reading. It is the essence of the Bill 
that when a man has naturalised himself 
locally by three months’ residence, he 
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should become a naturalised citizen with 
full citizen’s rights. But as to the 
change of date, I want to point out two 
very remarkable advantages. In Scot- 
land the change of residence takes place 
to a large degree at the Whitsuntide 
term, that is in the latter half of May. 
I believe May 28th is the actual term of 
removal. Every man who changes house 
before the end of May has completed by 
the 3rd September three months, and the 
date chosen is the date that was in the 
Bill of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Shiress Will) and _ will 
square with the habits of the Scotch 
people, will not do violence to those 
habits, and, therefore, avoid a great 
deal of discomfort and discontent. In 
the next place, a very great advantage 
will be gained by the public at large. 
It is a good thing that the Valuation Roll 
and Registration List should be drawn 
up by the same man, but it would be 
better still if the same inquiries, and the 
same labour expended, enabled that man 
to compose and construct them both, and 
so it will be under our Bill. The Valua- 
tion Roll must by Statute be completed 
on the 15th of August in each year, and 
it includes all owners and occupiers who 
were in their present position at the end 
of the previous May. The roll of voters 
will be made up on the 4th of September, 
and so that, too, will include the owners 
and oceupiers who were in their present 
position at the end of May. ‘Therefore, 
the Registration List will be a reprodue- 
tion of the Valuation Roll. The labour 
of the assessors will be greatly reduced 
and will be confined to removing from 
the roll the names of corporations, part- 
nerships, and factors, and, I am bound to 
say, women, and others incapacitated as 
voters, and adding the names of the ser— 
vice franchise and the lodger voters, and 
in that respect the labours of the assessors 
will be much diminished by the provision 
common to this and the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend, that householders are now to 
be bound to return the names of all those, 
either in their employment or living 
under their roofs, who are entitled either 
to the lodger or the service franchise. 
The public cost will also be sensibly 
reduced, and Scotland will at last get a 
system which she has deserved by the 
skill and judgment with which Scot- 
tish officials and politicians have made 
the best of the system they have already. 
Now I will say a word about what I may 
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¢all the minor proposals of the Bill. At 
this present moment there are very great 
inequalities between the various Scottish 
constituencies, and still greater inequali- 
ties between the Scottish and the English 
constituencies in the number of occupiers 
in each, Taking the constituency of 
Glasgow, in the Blackfriars constituency 
there are 123, in Bridgeton 201, in Cam- 
jachie 302, in St. Rollox 403, in Tradeston 


568, in the Central Division 770, and in 
the College Division 1,277. This is 


largely due, no doubt, to the fact of the 
£10 qualification, and so far it is a fran- 
chise question. But it was likewise due 
to registration ; to the fact that in some 
eases the lodgers do not claim, and in others 
they do. I think it is clearly proved 
when I tell the House that I have been 
informed—-I should say these figures I 
have given I have received from a private 
source, but I have been informed that 
among the four seats of Dundee and 
Aberdeen there are hardly more than 400 
lodgers. 
tion of Dundee and Aberdeen is, if I 
might say so, so one-sided that there is 
no great excitement on the question of 
registration, and therefore the lodgers do 
not claim. Consequently they are kept 
out of their rights, but this Bill will 
remove that condition, and enact that the 
landlord will be responsible for returning 
their names, and the assessor will be 
responsible for placing them on the 
register. The lodger franchise is much 
too narrow, but we are determined by 
this proposal to see that those who, under 
the present figure, ought to have a vote, 
shall get it as far as registration is con- 
cerned. Then there is a very important 
clause which enables man to claim 
successive occupation, even though he 
has carried on that occupation under 
various franchises. For instance, if a 
man has spent part of his three months 
as a lodger and has then set up house for 
himself, cr has spent part of the three 
months as an occupying tenant and has 
then bought his freehold, he will be 
allowed to claim successive occupation. 
But there is another very great grievance. 
If a man, having secured the franchise, 
moves to a great distance he is prac- 
tically disfranchised, he cannot generally 
spare the time to go, he cannot spare the 
money to go, and under the very proper 
provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act 
no one can help him with the money, but 
under the 7th clause of cur proposed 
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That is because the representa- | 
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Bill, if by fulfilling the terms of the Act 
by residing three months before the 3rd 
September he has gained a vote any- 
where, then he shall not be disqualified 
by removing to another and distant 
constituency. When for three months 
he has oceupied premises in the new 
constituency, if those three months come 
before the 31st of March, he may apply 
to the sheriff, and the sheriff, if satistied 
with the evidence, will transfer the 
voter from the constituency in which he 
lives no longer to that in which he now 
lives. Hon. Members may perhaps ask 
me why that should be done by the 
sheriff and not the assessor. For this 
reason, because on the 3lst October in 
each year the roll of voters passes out of 
the hands of the assessor into the custody 
of the sheriff who becomes responsible 
for it. And there another 
beceuse if the assessor is to be brought 
in to make this change—and we have 
gone very carefully into this matter— 
you cannot stop short of a second regis- 
tration with all its expense and labour, 
and against the second registration in 
the same 12 months, not only do the 
“assessors protest, but so far as we can 
gather, the working fighting 
politicians on both sides in Scotland are 
averse. But our proposal away 
with the most trouLlesome features of 
elections, the tracing of removals, the 
mention of which shudder to 
every one who has fought or managed 
an election, Then we propose to do 
away with the obligation of payment of 
the rates as a qualification, a condition 
which is grossly unjust in principle and 
full of anomaly. The failure to pay 
rates for himself does not disqualify, the 


is 


reason, 


and 


does 


causes a 


failure of occupying tenant does dis- 
qualify. We think it is an injustice 
and therefore ought to go. Besides 


that it has very great disadvantages, 
I am informed that in one community of 
26,00, 4,500 lost their votes by the 
obligation to pay the rates, and I take it 
that that is the proportion that prevailed 
in other places. The Parliamentary fran- 
chise had nothing whatever to do with 
the question of the payment of rates, and, 
moreover, the system was liable to abuse 
for political reasons; and I think, in this 
respect, the power of Local Authorities to 
exempt from the payment of rates lays 
those Local Authorities open to a temp a- 
tion to which they ought not to be sub- 
jecied. Now, Sir, the ouly other matter 
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that I have to speak about, because I do 
not wish to travel over the ground gone 
over in such masterful strides by my 
right hon. Friend beside me, the only 
other matter I have to lay before the 
House is the dates of quelification. The 
qualification is to date back from the 
3rd September; the list of voters is to 
be made up and presented on the 12th 
September, to be open for inspection, not 
as now for five days, but for a whole 
fortnight, from the 12th to the 26th 
September, and to be attixed—not to the 
church doors, towards which the foot- 
steps of a portion only of the population 
naturally turned in a country where not 
going to the parish church does not 
mean that you do not go to church—to 
every post office and telegraph office in 
the electoral area. There the voter can 
always have this list at hand, instead of 


The 


having to travel miles to see it. 
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notice of, objections must be given before | 
the 26th September, and the list of them, | 
I believe, must be printed on or before | 


the 30th September. I do not want any 
hon. Member to think these dates follow 


too closely upon each other, and, there- | 
| strongest terms deprecated the idea of 


fore, the proceedings cannot be properly 


done. We have gone into this matter 
most carefully, consulting the small 


number of assessors we have in Seotland, 
and they say, almost unanimously, that 
there will be ample time to go through 
all the various processes. 
Roll will henceforward be 
all intents and purposes, for registration 
and taxation, and with this before them 
the assessors say they will be able to 
complete the registration at the dates 
fixed in the Bill, And then, Sir, we 
come to Cetober, when the Sheriffs’ 
Courts will sit. 
Barristers’ Courts in England, often do 
not sit for a whole day, and seldom 
exceed two days’ sittings, and, therefore, 
by the Ist November a better, a fuller, 
and in the highest sense a much more 
aecurate roll of Seottish voters will 
complete and authoritative. ‘That is our 
system and those are our proposals. They 
have been carefully thought out, and if 
Scottish Members can amend these pro- 


the same, to 


be 


posals we shall readily acquiesce, but | 


hon. Members must remember this—that 
this Bill, and that 
improvements in our electoral system, 
which are justly clear to them, can only 
be admitted if they come within the 
meaning which is covered by the title of 


is a Registration 
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a Registration Bill. Parliament has 
decided that every resident householder 
in town and country should have the 
vote, and should have that vote without 
trouble, without worry, without delay, 
with less cost to the public, and no more 
cost to the candidate than he has to pay 
now. We confidently believe that that 
this Bill will give. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a 
sill to amenml the Law’ in Scotland 
relating to Registration pf Voters for 


the purpose of Parliamentary, Municipal, and 


County Counci! Elections; and for other 
purp. ses.” —( Nir George Trevelyan.) 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire): Sir, although this Bill is intro- 
duced as a sister and auxiliary Bill to 
that which we have already discussed 
to-night, I think it must be apparent 
that it is viewed with a vastly different 
opinion in the case of Scotland to what 
it was viewed in the case of England. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
who has just sat down has ended with 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
HI. H. Fowler) began, that he has in the 


this being in any sense a franchise Bill. 
I think it has been already pointed out 
by my right hon, Friend beside me that 
there are certain points where franchise 
and registration arrangements necessarily 
overlap and underlie. In this Bill we 
havea conclusive proof of that statement. 
All will agree that undoubtedly the 
existing cause for the introduction of 
the Bill at all in the case of England 
has been the defective condition of the 


English registration arrangements, and I 
think that the House will have seen 


already, from what the right hon. Baronet 
said, that at least in Scotland we have 
had no cause for complaint as to our 
registration arrangements for long past. 
I think he perhaps scarcely did justice, 
though he did ample justice to the 
prescience of those who have been before 
us, because, I believe, he left out of the 
account—whieh, after all, is the basis of 
the whole system—the Valuation Act of 
1854. At any rate, I believe with him 
that when the present Bill for England 


| . . . 
passes into law they will in the end 


have a system inferior to the system we 
have hitherto enjoyed for Scotland, 
hecause, at least in one respect I could 
point out, in Scotland we are enabled to 
dispense with at least one officer which 
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has been proposed under the arrange- 
ment explained to-night. If I caught 


the right hon. Gentleman aright 
there were two officers, one called 
the District Superintendent and the 


other an assistant, and those two officers 
ouly find their counterpart in one officer 
in Scotland. But, Sir, we are reduced 
to this rather peculiar result, that so far 
as Scotland is concerned we are discuss- 
ing, upon a Bill which its introducer says 
is not a Franchise Bill, points that have 
to do with franchise and franchise alone. 
I think there is one matter on which I 
might perhaps enlighten the House a 
littie, because, though I believe quite 
unintentionally, the view given by the 
right hon. Gentleman did not quite strike 
English Members as it ought to ; I mean 
the position of Scottish assessors. It 
scarcely the that the Seotch 
assessor is a gentleman who is appointed 
at the will entirely of the local authority. 
In one sense he is appointed by the local 
authority, but to make it quite plain it 
should be stated that the choice of the 
local authority is entirely limited. In 
Scotland we possess a system of valua- 
tion by which the valuation roll of the 
whole of the land in burghs and counties 
has to be made up year by year, and | 
by the Statute it was provided that if | 
the local authority chose to take the | 
Government official as their assessor they | 





is 


case 
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would have this advantage, that the 
same assessment would be applied to 
poth Imperial and local taxation. I need 
scarcely say a practical country like my 
countrymen were very willing to avail 
themselves of that, and accordingly when 
it came to the Registration Act it 
provided that the already existing 
assessor should be taken by the local 
authority as the registration assessor, so | 
that the House will see that the right 
hon. Baronet’s words do not exactly 
represent the state of affairs. As regards 
expense, the right hon, Baronet said that 
he had never paid a single penny during 
the many years he has sat as a Scottish 
Member for registration. In these days 
one is rather careful to say who pays for 
what, but at the same time I think the 
right hon. Baronet will remember that he 
described with admiration the position of | 
the two political agents sitting on each | 
side of the assessor’s table, and I take it | 
that, though the right hon. Baronet did | 
not pay for the agent's services, that that 
gentleman's services were not altogether | 
' 


was 


given for love, but somebody or other 
remunerated that gentleman for his 
attendance. However perfect the im 

provement of the system may be, there 
would still be work for party organisa- 
tion, which would call for party money. 
I havé pointed out, I think justly, that 
really so faras Scotland is concerned in this 
matter we are discussing questions of fran- 
chise rather than questions of registration. 
Therefore, although I do not want to 
trespass on the time of the House or 
repeat what has been said in the Debate 
already, may beallowed a few words upon 
these very important and vital questions 
that form the substance of the right hon, 
Gentleman's Bill. I will take first of all 
the payment of rates, and there, again, I 
think by the form of expression used by 
the right hon. Gentleman he has con- 
veyed a wrong impression to an English 
audience. Rates in Ireland, I understand, 
mean rates of every sort ; but “rates ° 
when used in Scotland as a condition of 
the franchise mean poor rates alone, and, 
whatever may be said upon principle, I 
do not think the abolition of the poor 
rate clause will be effectually defended 
upon the grounds upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman put it—namely, that 
there was inequality between different 
It is quite true that some of 
the older franchises were not chargeable 
upon the condition of the payment of the 
poor rates, but it is also true that for all 
practical purposes these older franchises 


pel SOLS, 


have been merged and swallowed up in 
the newer of inhabitant 
occupier, which is always founded upon 
the payment of poor rates. I respectfully 
enter a protest against the proposal of 
the Government, and seeing how little is 
to be put upon the voter in this matter, 
seeing that along with these vou must 
take the Scotch provision that in holdings 
under £4 you are allowed to put the 
poor rate upon the owner and not 
upon the oceupier, there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of those not 
enjoying the benefits of citizenship who 
show they are utterly unable to realise its 
burdens. I pass to the question of the 
period of qualification, and I heard with 
some surprise that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to alter the date from 
the 3ist Juiy to the 3rd September, Upon 
this matter I should like to eall atten- 
tion to a point which was mooted, but I 
do not think satisfactorily solved, in the 
discussions that took place on the Excise 
4112 
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Bill. It was assumed by the right hon. 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
that to the period of qualification of 
three months you necessarily add a period 
of five months more, because, as he said, 
the completion of the registration roll 
would not be over in the English case 
until September. I do not think that 
can be assumed at all. It depends to a 
certain extent upon phraseology, and we 
have had practical illustration of this 
in cases that have been actually decided 
in Scotland, because, as a matter of fact, 
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in the older franchises there was a 
difference of phraseology used. If the 


phraseology used is that a period of three 
months up to a certain date to 
qualify, then I take it to mean that a 
three months’ residence up to that date 
will qualify. It does not matter if after 
that the man goes away ; he will have a 


Is 


vote for all the ensuing year, even 
although during all the time the 


machinery for making up the register 
was going on he had left the place never 
intending to come back again. The 
qualifying period is, 1 think, too short. 
A real grievance we ought to recognise 


is this: that although you may pre- 
scribe that the qualifying period of 
residence shall be 12 months up to 


the 3ist July, as before in Scotland, or 
some date in June as in England, if you 
have the Register only made up onee a 
year you will get individual instances 
of men qualifying just after the time you 
made up the register, and when, instead 
of having to be resident one year, he has 
practically to be two before he gets his 
vote. That difficulty will always arise 
if you only make up the Register once a 
year, and it does seem that in order to 
get rid of the difficulty you swing the 
pendulum far too much the other way 
if you reduce the qualifying period to the 
small term of three months and then take 
no notice if a man goes away after three 
months and never comes back to the 
constituency at all. Something has been 
said about flooding constituencies. May 
I point out the extraordinary danger of 
this there would be in taking the dates 
as they exist in Scotland. My own con- 
stituency is a sea-side constituency. The 
rigours of winter may be enough to keep 
persons away for the English dates, 
but if the date is to be fixed for the 
3rd September, every man in the West 


part of Scotland who goes down to the | 
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himself a voter for that constituency. 
And in these pushing times when we are 
entreated to buy one article in an 
establishment by being told we shall be 
given another, I do not think it fair that 
a gentleman should find himself suddenly 
a voter of the constituency because he 
has given three months’ continuous 
attention to a bathing machine. I do 
think the period of three months is too 
little, and I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether they are going 
io do something like transferring voter 
from one constituency and another—in 
other words, going to introduce’ the 
principle of recurrent application to the 


registration autherities—whether there 
does not lie the true solution of the 


question by having a longer period than 
three months, and perhaps giving a 
second chance by allowing people who 
had been left out to come in some other 
period of the year if their period of six 
mouths had not exactly suited when the 
Roll was made up. The other points are 
I forbear to speak of 


of successive occupation, 


more of detail. 
the question 
because I should like to see precisely 
what the Bill provides. I do not propose 
to go into the question of dates or the 
proposal to have the lists put upon the 


post offices insteal of the Church 
doors. I can only say when the right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned one-fifth 


I do not know where he get his figure 
from. I doubt if one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of Scotland goes to the post offices, 
and if he means that only one-fifth goes 
to the National Church, I deprecate 
that statement. But I think these 
matters may be left until we come to 
the details of the Bill. All 1 wish to 
mzke clear at present is this—that upon 
the question of a three months’ quali- 
fication I, for one, think it necessary to 
make a decided stand. 

*Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose), 
thought the speech they had just heard 
was an augury that the Bill would be 
received in a fair spirit by Gentlemen 
opposite. He gathered that they all 
felt that the anomalies in the present 
system of registration ought to be got 
rid of. The main feature of the Bill was 
first of all to reduce the period of 
residence ; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had last spoken 
objected to that on the ground that, if 
the period of qualification was made too 


sea-side for summer lodgings wi!l find! short, people would go and reside at 
\ 
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sea-side places and qualify themselves. 
Perhaps there was something in that, 
but the hon. Gentleman forgot that there 
was another measure on the Notice Paper 
which, if passed into law, would prevent 
the exercise of a double qualification for 
electoral purposes. It was the working 
classes who were principally affected 
by the requirement of a long period of 
residence precedent to being placed on 
the register; which period sometimes 
extended to two years or even more. 
By the exigencies of their employment 
they were often compelled to move with 
their work, and thus it was impossible. 
for many of them to obtain a vote, 
Under these circumstances, it was con- 


sidered that while the period of re- 
sidence should be long enough to 


prevent gerrymandering or the influx of 
voters at the times of elections from one 
district to another for the purpose of 
disturbing the balance of voters in a 
particular constituency, it should 
short enough to enable people who were 
entitled to vote to be placed on the 
register, and accordingly three months 
had been fixed upon as being sufficient 
for the purpose. Objection was taken 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
it was proposed by the Bill to do away 
with disqualification for non-payment of 
rates. But what was the purpose 
for which that provision as to the 
payment of rates was introduced into the 
Reform Bill of 1882. Lord John Russell 
in February, 1832, stated that the object 
of that clause was not to encourage the 
payment of rates, but was entirely for 
the purpose of having evidence to prove 
that the person seeking to vote was a 
man who had occupied as a £10 holder, 
They had done away with the £10 quali- 
fication, and now that they had got the 
household qualification these ratepaying 
restrictions should be removed entirely. 
Was there any reason why a man 
should be disqualified for not paying 
his rates wlien he was not disqualified 
for not paying his rent? One advantage 
in shortening the period of qualification 
was that those would get on the voters’ 
roll who removed at Whitsuntide, which 
was the principal removing term. He 
rejoiced that there was to be another 
principle introduced into this Bill, At 
present when a man removed from one 
constituency to another he had to begin over 
again to qualify himself as a voter, and it 
might be he had to reside another two 


be 





years ina place before he could become 
a voter. Why should that be so? Surely 
a man who moved from one county or 
borough to another did not cease to have 
an interest in Imperial politics or a stake 
in the country ; and why should he there- 
fore lose his right to vote for a Member 
to represent him in that House? He 
thought the measure went a long way in 
the desired direction, and he trusted the 
House would give the Bill a First Read- 
ing, and ultimately pass it into law. 
*Sirn MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) expressed the hope that this 
would not be treated as a Party question, 


. 


but would be dealt with in a fair and 
straightforward spirit. He ‘could not 


help thinking that the period of three 
months suggested in the Bill was far too 
short a term. He would be in favour of 
a period of six mouths, and for this reason: 
that they would get a large floating 
population coming suddenly, say to work 
on a railway; or take the case of a work 
like the Manchester Ship Canal. What 
did these men care about the local rates 
or the School Boards in that district. If 
a lot of navvies came to work in different 
districts they would all acquire votes. 
They would not care two farthings about 
School Board elections, and if they 
were whipped up to vote they would 
vote for whatever party got hold of 
them first. That was not a fair proceed- 
ing, and would operate prejudicially to 
the community and districts where such 
School Board elections were held, and it 
would operate equally prejudicially in 
Parliamentary contests, where, no doubt, 
the issues were broader and greater, but 
which did not affect the persons who 
were located in the district but for a very 
short time. There was another point 
which must strike hon. Members who 
had been in America. In America 
personation was extremely difficult to 
prove. The old story of “vote early 
and vote often” had been repeated over 
and over again as a warning to the 
House, but it was not the less true that 
that was the system adopted in the 
American States. They could not 
identify people who were coming in 
hundreds or it might be thousands to 
some large city by a three months’ 
qualification of residence. Therefore he 
did hope and trust that a longer period 
of residence would be substituted for that 
in the Bill. He quite agreed that the 
present tenure for qualification was far 
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too long, and that many well deserving 
men who ought to be on the Register 
were debarred from being on. He did 
not know what the lodger qualification 
was to be, but some steps ought to be 
taken to secure that sons who worked in 
the same business as their fathers—and 
who therefore were not able to vote, 
although quite capable of an intelligent 


Employers’ 


exercise of the franchise—should be 
allowed to get on the Register. As to 
voters’ lists being placed on chureh 


doors, this was done because the churches 
were suppose! to be on some highway, 
and formed centre where the 
population gathered. Why was it now 
proposed to limit such posting of the lists 
to the post offices ? There were many 
parishes in Scotland, miles and miles long, 
where there was perhaps only one post 
office, so that many people would never 


some 


see the notices. If these lists were 
posted on every church door, every 
public-house door, or shops, or other 
public place in the parish, all the 


parishioners would know what was going 
on, and would be able to challenge what 
vote they chose. He, for one, would 
endeavour to make the Bill an instrument 
for rendering more perfect, more efficient, 
and cheaper, the system of registration 
for Seotland. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
George Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate, 
and the Solicitor General for Scotland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


[Bill 216.] 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY BILL.—(CNo. 118.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.), in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill,said : I shall 
ask the House to approve of an attempt 
to settle, on lines which are broad and 
simple, a long-standing controversy, in 
the adjustment of which both the em- 
ployers and the wage-earning classes are 
equaily interested. The Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 was avowedly a 
compromise. We have now had 12 


years’ experience of its working, and 
hardly a single Session has passed with- 
out some attempt to amend its provisions 
and to place the law on a more logical 
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and satisfactory footing. I do not at all 
agree with many of the criticisms passed 
upon the Act of 1880. Under the cireum- 
stances of the time and the state of opinion 
prevailing when it was passed, it marked 
a distinet step in advance, for though 
its value has not been great, measured 
simply by the number of actions brought 
and the amount of damages recovered 
for injuries sustained, there can be uo 
question that the Act has had a most 
important and far-reaching effect in 
bringing about compromises and_ settle- 
ments on a just and equitable 
between employers and workmen, and 
still more in promoting and establishing 


basis 


mutual insurance schemes which have 
in many cases, at any rate, been pro- 
ductive of the best results. But the 


workmen of this country have exhibited 
a great and a growing dissatisfaction 
with the principle of common employ- 


|} ment, which that Act only modifies and 


does not abolish; and it is round that 
question—the question of the expe- 
dieney and the scope of the doctrine of 
common employment—that controversy 
really rages. I have toask the House to 
hear with me for a moment or two while 
I trace in the fewest possible sentences 


| the history of the question, At Common 





Law the employer is liable both in 
England and in Scotland to his servants 
for injuries caused to them by his own 
negligence, and, according to a recent 
decision of the House of Lords, that is not 
confined merely to responsibility on the 
part of the employer for what I may call 
personal he bound to 
exercise care in the providing of machi- 
nery, in the selecting of servants, and in 
adopting proper methods and systems in 
his operations. That state of the law 
was sufficient as long as industry was 
earried on in this country upon a small 
seale. The employer was in direct per- 
sonal relations with the workman ; and 
it was a comparatively easy thing to 
prove the negligence of the employer 


Is 


‘arelessness ; 


| in the case of injuries sustained by a 


workman in the course of his employment. 
But as time advaneed, the scale of in- 
dustry changed, and, in particular, we saw 
the growth of those great industrial 
corporations by which se large a part of 
the trade of this country is now organised 
and earried on, and the larger the scale 
the more diffienlt it became for the in- 
dividual workman, injured in the course 
of his employment, to bring home to the 
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person from whom he received his wages 
personal knowledge and personal respon- 
sibility for the loss which he had sustained. 
The consequence was that it became 
necessary for the workmen to consider 
whether they might not invoke in their 
favour another principle of our law—the 
principle that a master or principal is 
responsible for the acts of his agents or 
servants in the course and within the 
scope of their duty. When the Courts 
came to decide that question they decided 
that the case of a servant was an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 
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In the second place, the doctrine of com- 
mon employment places the servant ina 
worse position, as between himself and the 
employer, than any stranger. On a rail- 
way, to take a familiar instance, if a 
train is 1un off the line through the 
ignorance, inattention, or want of skill 
of the engine-driver, there not a 
passenger in the train injured by the 
accident who cannot recover full compen- 
sation from the company ; but the stoker 
and the guard travelling in the train are 


is 


| excluded from any remedy, because they 


In England, | 


not until 1837, and in Seotland, so far, at 


any rate,as the higher tribunals are con- | 


cerned, not until 1868, was it decided that 
the ordinary rule which makes 2 master 


and the engine-driver happen to be 
servants of the same master. Again, 
the rule works very unequally as 


between different classes of employers. 
The small employer who carries on his 
operations on a limited seale, anl who 


| personally supervises the operations of 


liable for the acts of his servant is 
excluded in cases where the injury 
is sustained by a fellow-servant — in 
the ordinary course of employment. | 


The Courts invented—for it can only 
be described as an invention—an implied 
contract on the part of the workman 
to take upon himself all the — risks 
of his e:nployment, and amongst those 
risks the nezligence of his fellow-servants. 
That principle, having been once laid 


down, was applied from the top to the | 


bottom of the industrial seale, and it was 
held that a workman occupying the 
lowest position in a factory or mine could 
not recover damages from his employer 
for injury sustained by him through the 
negligence of a foreman or manager at the 
other end of the scale. The exception has 


his factory or workshop, can be made 
liable, becanse it is possible to bring home 


"responsibility directly to him owing to 


his personal supervision, 





On the other 
hand, a large employer or a rich and 
powerful corporation which delegates its 
authority or supervision to others escapes 
that liability. Further, as the scale of indus- 
try is from time to time enlarging, and as 
we all know its tendency and direction in 
modern times is to increase in the magni- 
tude of its operations, the employer is 
further aud further removed from the 
individual workman, and his responsibility 
is proportionately diminished, And, lastly, 


| the doctrine of common employment 
| removes a great safeguard for careful- 


been defended mainly, if not exclusively, | 


upon the ground of policy, on the ground, 
that is to say, that if the ordinary rule were 
enforced in such cases in the Courts of 
Law, it would operate to check the de- 
velopment of industry and the invest- 
ment of capital. But the labouring classes 
of the eouitry, and a large body of em- 
ployers also, have never assented to this 
fictitious doctrine, and as soon as it comes 
to be examined the objections to it are 
manifold and overwhelming. In the first 
place, no such contract is ever, in fact, 
entered into between an employer and 
his workmen. The Common Law of 
this couutry does uot, as a rule, imply 
contracts which are not expressed, It 
goes upon the sound and sensible principle 
that when two parties enter into an 
agreement they must be taken to have 
meant what they say, and that it is 
not the business of Judges to decide what 
they ought to have meant but did not say. 


| 
| 
| 





ness on the part of the employer, and 
operates as a distinct temptation to him 
to neglect those precautions which his 
duty to his servants as well as to the 
publie prescribes that he ought to take, 
On these grounds it soon came to be felt 
that some modification must be made in 


the law, and it was plain that 
the modification must take one or 
other of two forms. You must 


either, on the one hand, abolish the rule 
which makes the employer responsible to 
third persons for the acts of his ser- 
vants, or, on the other hand, you must 
repeal or largely qualify the doctrine of 
common employment. The first was 
regarded, and, I believe, always will be 
regarded, as too heroic a remedy, and 
accordingly this House in 1880, after 
some preliminary inquiries and some 
abortive attempts at legislation, passed 
the Employers’ Liability Act, whieh 
does not abolish, but makes considerable 
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and substantial inroads upon the doctrine 
of common employment. I may remind 
the House that the Act of 1880 cuts to 
the root of the defence of common em- 
ployment in five specified cases, but 
leaving out the special provisions made 
in the Act as regards railways these 
vases may, in substance, be reduced to 
two. Under that Act the master is, in 
the first place, liable to his workmen for 
injuries caused by negligence, just as he 
would be liable for them to a stranger, if 
the injuries were caused by defects in the 
plant or machinery, due to the negli- 
gence of the persons entrusted with the 
duty of keeping such machinery in proper 
condition; and, in the next place, the master 
is liable for any injury caused toa servant 
by the negligence of a superior in the 
same employment entrusted by the master 
with the duty of superintendence or the 
power of giving orders. Almost as soon as 
that Act was passed, or as soon as there 
had been time to obtain experience of its 
working, it gave rise not only to much 
litigation, but to a very considerable 
agitation for an amendment of the law. 
In 1886 a Select Committee of this 
House was appointed, and the Com- 
mittee, after taking evidence, recom- 
mended that the definition of superinten- 
dent and superintendence in the Act of 
1880 should be repealed. Superin- 
tendent had been defined in that Act as 
one whose principal duties were superin- 
tendence, and who was not ordinarily en- 
gaged in manual labour. Nothing was 
done at once to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee ; but in 1888, 
and again in 1890, the late Government 
brought forward Bills dealing with the 
matter, and carrying out (in this respect) 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee. In both Bills the employer was 
liable for the negligence of the person to 
whom he had delegated the superinten- 
dence over that work, or, as they were 
amended by the Grand Committee on 
Law, for the negligence of a foreman or 
person in the like position. My hon. 
Frierd the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Mr. T. Burt), as representing the 
Trade Unions of the country, brought in 
year after year Biils of a more drastic 
character, proposing to abolish altogether 
the doctrine of common employment. 
*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : He did not bring in any 
such Bill as that until 1888, 


Mr. Asquith 
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Mr. ASQUITH: That may be. 
That, shortly stated, is the history of the 
question up to the present time. I will 
now call attention to the provisions of the 
present measure, so far as they relate to 
the question I have been dealing with. 
The Bill proposes in the first clause, 
following, if not the terms, at any rate 
the substance of the measure introduced 
by my hon. Friend, to abolish altogether 
the doctrine of common employment. 
We think that the general rule of law 
that a master ought to be liable for the 
acts or omissions of his servants within 
the course of employment is a good rule, 
and that it is a rule which can be applied 
on the same grounds of justice and ex- 
pediency in the case of a workman as in 
the case of a stranger. We do not think 
that this fictitious contract, by which a 
workman is supposed on entering into 
service of an employer to abandou once 
and for all, and without any substantial 
consideration, the right which any third 
person would possess against that em- 
ployer, is a contract which has any 
foundation in fact or any justification in 
policy. Experience has shown it to be 
impossible to draw any satisfactory line 
between the different classes of servants 
in the employment of a single master ; 
and the negligence which results in in- 
jury to a workman is negligence for 
which the master ought to be 
equally responsible, whether the ser- 
vant from whose act that negligence 
arises is a servant in a_ higher 
or a lower grade of employment. To 
state the matter shortly, the principle on 
which our Bill is founded is this: where 
a person on his own respousibility, 
and for his own profit, sets in 
motion agencies which create risk for 
others, he ought to be civilly responsible 
for the consequences of what hedoes. It 
will be asked, are there any limitations 
proposed by the Government upon the 
obligations which we propose to cast on 
the employer? In the first place, it will 
undoubtedly be open to an employer, if 
this Bill passes into law, just as it is 
open to him now, to raise the defence of 
contributory negligence—that the work- 
man, by his own act or omission, is & 
contributory cause to the injury he sus- 
tained. If without that act cr omission 
either the accident would not have 
occurred or would not have been attended 
with the injurious consequences which 
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followed it, then it would net be fair, 
and the law would not allow, that the 
master should be held liable. But there 
is another defence which is sometimes 
raised to actions of this kind—the de- 
fence of “acquiescence,” which is com- 
monly expressed in the somewhat bar- 
barous legal maxim, Volenti non fit 
injuria. A short time ago, in a case 
well known to lawyers—* Thomas rv. 
Quartermain ”"—it was held by the Court 
of Appeal in this country that the con- 
tinuance by a workman in the service of 
his employer, with a knowledge of de- 
fective plant or machinery involving risk, 
was evidence of voluntary acquiescence 
on the part of that servant in that state 
of things, and, therefore, diseutitled him 
to recover damages for an injury arising 
from such defect. That decision pro- 
duced a certain amount of consternation 
among the workmen, and it has been 


followed by a succession of cases in | 


which an almost scholastic subtlety has 
been exhibited—if one may say so with- 
out disrespect—by Her Majesty's Judges 
in ringing the changes upon the words 
volens and and in drawing 
an almost imperceptible line of de- 
mareation between that amount of know- 
ledge which constitutes evidence of 
acquiescence and that amount of know- 
ledge from which no such inference could 
be drawn. I am glad to say, however, 
that in a recent case—“Smith =r. 
Baker "—the House of Lords has brushed 
away, toa considerable extent, the cob- 
webs spun over this principle. That 
vase decided, and all the Courts in this 
country will now regard it to be the law, 
that mere continuance upon the part of 
the servant in his employment, with 
knowledge of a defect in plant or 
machinery or the arrangements under 
which the employment is carried on, is 
not to be regarded as evidence that he 
has acquiesced in that dangerous state of 
things, and is not to prevent him from re- 


SCIENS ; 


covering from his employer in the event of | 


subsequent injury. That being the state 
of the law, we have not deemed it neces- 
sary to insert any express provision in 
the Bill; but we have thought it neces- 
sary, by way of a proviso in the first 
section, to re-enact a clause, which is 
found in the Act of 1880, to this effect— 
that where the workman knows of the 
defect, and where, having the opportunity 
of bringing it to the notice of his em- 
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ployer or some person superior to himself 
in that employment, he fails to do so, he 
ought to be regarded as not in a position 
to make the employer responsible. But 
that is subject to this exception—the 
omission of the workman to give notice 
to the employer is not to disentitle him 
to recover, if he knows that the employer 
is aware of the defect. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
words of the Act are—* has failed with- 
out reasonable excuse.” 

Mr. ASQUITH : Yes, that is so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man quote the words in the Act which 
refer to the knowledge of the employer 
—which state that if the employer know 
of the defect the workman not re- 
sponsible to report ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I was quoting the 
words of the Act of 1880. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite has pointed out that 
the words “ without reasonable excuse ” 
have been substituted by us. I pass from 
that to the second question involved in 
this controversy, and which, I think, has 
perhaps given rise to as much feeling on 
the part of the workmen and to as strong 
a desire for a change in the law as the 
doctrine of common employment itself—it 
is the question whether, and within what 
limits, the workman ought to be per- 
mitted to contract himself out of the 
Act ? The Act of 1880 did not forbid 
such contracts, and the Courts of Law 
decided that a contract whereby, for a 
good consideration, the workman re- 
linquished his right to recover by the 
statutory remedy of the Act of 1880 was 
a valid contract, and could be enforced. 
The Select Committee of 1886, and the 
Bills introduced by the late Government 
in 1888 and 1890, adopted a middle 
course, They did not absolutely forbid 
a contract whereby this statutory right 
is taken away; but, on the other hand, 
they did not permit a contract under 
all cireumstances, and for all purposes, 
and upon any terms by which that statu- 
tory right is abandoned. It was the re- 
commendaticn of that Committee, and it 
was proposed in these Bills, that such 
contracts should not be valid unless some 
adequate consideration on the part of the 
employer were shown for the relinquish- 
ment by the workman of his statutory 
right. That consideration was defined, 
in some of these proposals at any rate, as 
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being the contribution on the part of the 
employer to an insurance fund. Very 
great difficulties arise, which must be 
apparent on a moment’s consideration, in 
the interpretation and carrying out of 
such a provision as that. Who is to 
judge whether the consideration given 
by the employer is adequate or not ? 
One proposal was that a Government 
Department—the Secretary of State or 
the President of the Board of Trade— 
should have the power to approve, as it 
were, in advance of contracts submitted 
to them on the part of employers and 
workmen, and to say that in their judg- 
ment such contracts were reasonable ; 
and that the certificate of that Depart- 
ment should in any legal proceedings 
thereafter be considered conclusive evi- 
dence that the requirements of the 
Statute had been complied with. I do 
not hesitate to say that no Government 
Department possesses the knowledge or 
the machinery for discharging such a 
duty ; and it is impossible, in advance 
and without knowledge of the facts, upon 
2 mere general survey of the conditions 
of a particular industry, for any Depart- 
ment, however intelligently officered, to 
give a judgment which wouid be satis- 
factory either to the persons concerned or 
to the public. The other proposal was 
that the question should be raised at the 
trial of the action in the Court which 
ultimately determined the workman’s 
right to recover. That proposal is as 
objectionable as the other. No Court of 
Law, any more than a Government 
Department, has the requisite knowledge 
or the requisite power to determine 
whether a particular form of contract is 
reasonable, having regard to the infinitely 
complex conditions which regulate the 
relations between employers and work- 
men. There is no mode by which you 
‘an decide the question whether the 
contract was reasonable or not, or 
whether the consideration was adequate or 
insufficient, until you have actual litiga- 
tion, and until the matter comes into Court. 
The great object, in my judgment, of 
legislation of this kind should be on the 
one side to define clearly the statutory 
rights of employer and workmen, and on 
the other side, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent litigation. Well, Sir, so much for 


what I have called the middle course. 
Let me now ask the House, before I 
proceed to explain and vindicate the 
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course the Government propose to 
adopt, to inquire how far workmen 
have, in fact, availed themselves of the 
Act of 1880. The investigation of the 
figures, which fluctuate considerably 
from year to year, shows that upon an 
average the amounts involved in the 
‘vases brought under the Act vary from 
£30,000 to £50,000 per annum. 

Mr. MURRAY: Is that England 
alone ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am speaking of 
England alone. The amount actually 
recovered in the shape of damages in 
Court, speaking of a period of five 
or six years, if not longer, averages no 
more than £8,000 a year. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): That 
does not include private arrangements. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am speaking only 
of the amounts recovered ia Court. I 
was going to mention that we had no 
figures whatever to show how many claims 
ure actually made against employers 
and settled without litigation. I am not 
for a moment saying that the utility 
of the Act, or the extent to which 
people have taken advantage of it, is to 
be measured by these figures. No doubt 
a vast number of notices given under 
the Act are dealt with amicably without 
litigation. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): Do 
the figures given include the com- 
promises ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: The figures respect- 
ing the claims are taken from the plaints 
brought in the different county Courts 
and amount, as I have said, to from 
£30,000 to £50,000. No doubt there 
would be a considerable number of com- 
promises, I think the House will agree 
with me that the comparative smallness 
of these figures may be partly accounted 
for, first by the willingness of employers 
to settle without waiting for an action to 
be brought; secondly, by the fact that 
many compromises are effected in actions 
which are never brought into Court ; and, 
thirdly, by the uumber of contracts 
entered into by workmen on going into 
the service of their employer—contracts 
whereby they relinquish their rights 
altogether under the Act. There is a 
fourth point, which I have not a shadow 
of doubt has a most deterrent effect in the 
use the working classes have made of 
this statutory remedy ; I refer to the gross 
and indefensible technicalities which 
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surround this action in the Courts. 
It is no exaggeration to say that an action 
under this Act in its present form con- 
sists of a series of pitfalls, into which 
the most wary may not infrequently fall. 
Then I come to the extent to which the 
power of contracting out of the Act has 
been taken advantage of. As a rule, the 
consideration for the contract has been an 
agreement by the employer to contribute 





accidents arising from whatever cause. 
The evidence is very scanty, and I can | 
only give the figures I have been able to | 
ascertain, I take, first of all, the great | 
industry of mining. The miners of 
England, at any rate, have as a rule not 
contracted themselves out of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. The body called 
the Miners’ National Association, which 
I am told has something like 200,000 
members, to such contracts | 
being made by its members. In Durham 
and Northumberland, where there are 
something like 109,000 miners, Iam told 
that none have contracted themselves out 
of the Act. The men there have a 
Relief Society. The masters, as a rule, 
do not contribute to that society, but have 
a mutual insurance fund of their own. 
In Yorkshire again, where there are 
60,000 miners, there is, as a rule, no con- | 
tracting out of the Act; but, on the other 
hand, in Laneashire, and still more in| 
South Wales, the practice among miners 
of contracting out of the Act is extremely | 
common, In South Wales that may be 
due to the fact that the employers contri- | 
bute as large a proportion as 25 per | 

| 

| 


to ® mutual insurance fund. These 
insurance funls indemnify the persons | 
insured in them, not only against | 
accidents due to neglect, but against | 

| 


objects 


0 
cent. of the miners’ contribution to the 
Provident Societies in which the miners 


insure. Iam told that something like 
one-half of the miners in South Wales 
contract themselves out of the Act. If 


we turn to the Railway Companies, we 
have among the great companies one 
remarkable instance in which not only 
do men contract themselves out of the 
Act, but such contracting is made a 
necessary condition of their employment. 
I refer to the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, which employs over 
50,000 men. The contribution of the 
Company to the insurance fund is on 
an extremely liberal scale indeed, 
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amounting, as I am informed, to ave-| 
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sixths of the men’s contributions. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
the men, who are undoubtedly in a better 
condition in 99 cases out of 100 
when they rely upon the insurance fund 
than they would be if they brought an 
action at law, agree to the stipulation 
which the Railway Company insist upon. 
I do not go to other trades, as to which 
such information as I could give to the 
House would be both meagre and untrust- 
worthy ; but the general result of my 
inquiries, and such inquiries as have been 
made by the various Committees and by 
the Royal Commission on Lebour,appears 
to me to be this: that there is a wide- 
spread objection on the part of the men 
to contract themselves out of the Aet, 
notwithstanding the superior chance of 
compensation which, where the insurance 
fund is liberally contributed to by the 
employer, the men would possess if they 
did so, The cases in which employers 
have insisted as a condition of entering 
their that their men should 
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service 


|abandon their statutory right are also 


The conclusion 


comparatively rare. 
have come to on 


which the Government 
a review both of these facts and of the 
general considerations of policy affecting 
the case is this : that for the future a 
general prospective agreement by which 
a workman contracts himself out of his 
statutory rights ought to be prohibited. 
Ido not myself attach very great im- 
portance to the language sometimes used 
about men being cverced into contracts 
azainst their will. I think that possibly 
that language sometimes savours of 
exaggeration. At the same time, I have 
not the least doubt—the experience of 
many of my hon, Friends will bear me 
out in this matter—that there are cases 
in which the men are not free azents, 
and in which advantage is taken, I will 
not say with improper motives, of the 
comparatively superior position the em- 
ployers enjoy to persuade them to enter 
into a bargain from which otherwise they 
would shrink. But I confess I think that 
if the House believes that the right and the 
remedy given by the Act are required 
upon the ground of justice and public 
policy, we shall be only acting in accord- 
ance with the spirit and method of our 
legislation for many years past if we 
make the right inalienable and inde- 
feasible. I entirely agree that, where 
Parliameut confers on an individual or 
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class a particular pecuniary benefit 
for their own interest alone, there is much 
to be said for giving them, at the same 
time, for good consideration the right of 
abandoning that which has been con- 
ferred upon them. But there appears to 
me to be a broad line of distinction be- 
tween cases of that kind and cases where 
the Legislature interferes in the public 
interest and upon grounds of public 
safety and publie policy. Where on such 
grounds Parliament has declared that a 
certain obligation should exist, I think 
it ought not to be placed in the power of 
individuals by a private bargain between 
themselves to destroy in a particular case 
a safeguard which Parliament has en- 
acted, not in their interests alone, but in 
the interest of the community. In our 
view, this is a case which comes within 
that category. While we prohibit any 
contract whereby a workman prospec- 
tively relinquishes his right under the 
Act, at the same time we are fully sen- 
sible of the importance of not doing any- 
thing to discourage the growth of those 
insurance funds to which I have re- 
ferred, or to remove the inducement to 
the employer to contribute tothem. For 
it must be observed that such funds can be 
resorted to in most cases, whatever be 
the cause of the accident ; so that the 
vorkman can receive his share out of the 
fund without there being any necessity 
for a particular inquiry into the cireum- 
stances of the case—there is no need for 
what may prove an elaborate and costly 
investigation into the causes of the acci- 
dent, and thereby delay and expense are 
saved. In the ease of many of these 
funds the sum payable to the injured 
workman is considerably more generous, 
besides being far more promptly paid, 
than any damages he could recover in an 
action. While, therefore, we forbid the 
workman from prospectively abandoning 
the statutory right once for all, we permit, 
in those cases where there is a fund to 
which workman and employer have 
contributed, the workman either to 
resort to the fund or to bring 
his action. We permit him to take 
his choice. [Opposition laughter.] I 
should like to hear what hon. Members 
have to say against this proposal. We 
are going at least as far as justice re- 
quires in protecting the interests of the 
employer. As I have said, the workman 
may take his choice ; he may pursue his 
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remedy under the Act, if he pleases, If 
he does so, it is only fair and right that 
the employer should be entitled to be in- 
demnified as far as possible out of the 
fund to which he, as well as the work- 
man, has contributed. Here I ought to 
point out that there has been an error of 
omission in drawing the 3rd clause—an 
error for which I am afraid I am respon- 
sible. The limiting words have been 
omitted, and the employer will be entitled 
to be indemnified out of the fund to the 
extent of the damages recovered. 

Mr. KNOWLES : Will he be entitled 
to costs out of the fund ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is a question 
which, in my judgment, does not admit 
of a categorical answer. It might very 
likely happen that actions were most un- 
justifiably defended, and where the costs 
to which the workman was put in pursu- 
ance of his statutory remedy were not 
reasonably incurred. It is, I think, open 
to consideration whether the employer is 
to be indemnified to that extent. How- 
ever, that is a matter I shall be very happy 
to discuss on the Committee stage. This 
brings me to say one or two words with 
reference to an Amendment which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has 
put on the Paper. My right hon. Friend 
asks the House to assert— 

“That no amendment of the Law relating to 
Employers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 
which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own acts or default.” 

The hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter), with a more severely logically 
mind, proposes to omit from my 
right hon. Friend’s Amendment the 
concluding words, and asks the House 
to declare that no amendment of the law 
will be final or satisfactory which does 
not provide compensation to workmen for 
all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, whatever the 
vause. In whichever of the two forms 
this proposal is ultimately presented to 
the House its effect, if adopted, would be 
to substitute for the law of employers’ 
liability, a law of industriai insurance. 
It is obvious that if the employer is to 
be made liable to workmen for all injuries 
sustained in the course of their employ- 
ment, whether due to neglect of the em- 
ployer or any other cause, he must pro- 
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tect himself by insurance, and that it is 
only by a system of universal indus- 
trial insurance that such a proposal 
could be made consistent with justice. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment comes to this—I do not 
know whether he is going to press it to 
a Division; but if he does press it to a 
Division, he is asking the House to reject 
this Bill—that is to say, to postpone 
giving to the workmen of this country 
two amendments of the law upon which 
they are all united, and in support of 
which they have behind them a vast and 
preponderating body of public opinion 
until in course of time—it may be five or 
ten years statesman of 
ingenuity has succeeded in devising a 
system of industrial insurance. So far as 
my memory serves me, my right hon. 
Friend did not raise this question either 
by way of amendment to the Second 
Reading or in Committee to the ex- 
tremely mild and tentative measure 
brought forward in 1888, It is only 
now, when we are abolishing the doctrine 
of common employment, when we are 
prohibiting contracting out of the Act, 
and are giving something substantial and 
practical to the working classes of this 
country, that my right hon. Friend inter- 
venes with his dilatory proposal. Why, 
if my memory serves me again, I seem 
to bear iv mind how my right hon. 
Friend denounced the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and 
certainly Mr. Broadhurst, for having 
insisted upon the abolition of the doctrine 
of common employment, and so defeating 
the beneficent scheme of the late Govern- 
ment in relation to thissubject. But my 
objection to this proposal does not take 
the form of an argumentum ad hominem. 
I am not prepared to deny that in the 
last resort the ultimate remedy for 
the deplorable liability of our industrial 
population to injury from accidents for 
which they themselves are not responsible 
will be found in some system of insur- 
ance. I think very probably that may 
turn out to be the case, but I must point 
out—-and I trust my right hon. Friend 
when he comes to move his Amendment 
will not fail to deal with this point— 
that while a general system of insurance 
against accidents of all kinds has a great 
many things to recommend it, yet it has 
this great drawback: that it affords no 
security and no incentive for the exercise 
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of care on the part of the employer, A 
system of industrial insurance, unless it 
is supplemented and safeguarded by 
an ancillary law, making the em- 
ployer liable—I do not say whether 
by criminal or civil proceedings—for 
accidents due to his own negligence, 
would be rather a retrograde than a pro- 
gressive measure, Again, I must point 
out that this matter of industrial insur- 
ance, as a remedy for the evils with 
which we have to deal, is one upon 
which the evidence is extremely seanty 
and conflicting. There is one great 
European country—the Empire of Ger- 
many—in which for the last nine years 
such a system has been in force. 

An hon. MemBer: In Austria also it 
is in force. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, in Austria 
also it is in foree, but I am referring 
more particularly to Germany. In 
Germany the law applies, as I under- 
stand it, only to industries declared to be 
dangerous—that is to say, that involve 
some risk in their ordinary operations. 
But undoubtedly it includes something 
like 10,000,000 of the labouring popu- 
lation. The German law applies to 
all accidents of any kind. There 
is no contracting out of it on the 
part either of workman or employer. 
The compensation payable is according 
to a tariff—a fixed tariff with a pre- 
scribed scale varying according to wages 
and the degree of disablement received. 
And lastly, all employers in a particular 
trade are compulsorily rated under this 
law to a Mutual Insurance Fund in pro- 
portion to the amount of wages paid by 
them to their workmen. That in outline 
is the system that prevails in Germany. 
The financial effect of that system is 
extremely doubtful, and some of its 
most intelligent critics believe that, from 
an actuarial point of view, it is in an 
extremely unsound position, It involves 
an amount of official interference upon 
the part of the State — Inspectors, 
Registrars, and clerks—that I do not 
think either the employers or workmen 
of this country could be readily brought 
to tolerate. It is exposed to all manner 
of difficulties where, as is often the case, 
the industrial population is of migratory 
habits. A workman may be for six 
months in the service of a particular 
employer ; hemay then go for threemonths 
into the service of auother employer, 
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and he may then go into the service of a 
third employer, and the diriculty of 
tracing him from one employer to 
another, and of finding out which 
employer is liable, is very consider- 
able. The experience gained by this 
system, so far as it has yet been in 
operation, is certainly not of such a kind 
that any responsible politician would 
venture to embody it in a Bill which he 
would ask this House to adopt. There- 
fore, I say the choice, so far as the 
Amendment on the Paper is concerned, 
lies between adopting a plan which is 
practicable, which can come into opera- 
tion at once, which would give the work- 
men the two remedies they desire, and 
expressing, on the other hand, an 
academic opinion in favour of a general 
system of industrial insurance, which 
nobody is prepared to put down upon 
paper, and which cannot come into 
operation for years to come. Under the 
circumstances, I do not think the House 
“an hesitate as to what course to adopt. 
I will not detain the House more than 
a minute or two longer. There are only 
one or two subsidiary poiuts to mention 
to complete my account of the measure 
as to the class of persons to whom it 
will apply. The Bill will be found to 
contain a new definition—though the 
difference is not very substantial—of the 
word * workman,” new as compared with 
the Act of 1880, but not substantially 
different from the definition in the Bills 
of the late Government. The difference 
is in the definition of the word “seamen.” 
We have included seamen in British ships. 
I am aware that is a proposal which will 
give rise to considerable difference of 
opinion and some hostility on the part of 
shipowners. For my own part, I do not 
see that the liability which the Bill will 
impose upon shipowners is substantially 
different from, or greater than, that which 
will be imposed by this Bill on mine 
owners and persons in a similar position, 
or that the argument which is used that 
a ship-is often at a distance from an 
owner and from his control is an argu- 
meut that is of much weight now with the 
largely-extended means of telegraphic 
communication. Nor can I in the least 
degree admit that the liability of the 
shipowner ought to be confined, as in the 
proposal of the late Government, to the 
defects of a ship at the time when she 
leaves a British port. Take a simple but 
Mr. Asquith 
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at the same time a common case. A ship 
is sent from here to Australia, and while 
she is in the Port of Sydney she takes on 
board a return cargo, and the master dis- 
charges some of the old hands and takes 
on new ones. If the ship starts from 
that port ina defective state of equipment, 
due to the negligence of the master or the 
failure to take proper precautions in the 
selection of the crew, I say the shipowner 
ought to be made liable for the injuries 
which thereby occur to any of the men 


on board, I shall be prepared in Com-’ 


mittee to receive any suggestions that 
shipowners may wish to make to the 
Government on the subject. If they ean 
satisfy us that by the Bill we are going 
substantially beyond that which justice 
or policy requires, we shall do our best to 
meet all reasonable objections. Now, 
Sir, lastly I will call attention to the great 
changes the Bill makes in the procedure 
for the recovery of damages. It abolishes 
notice of injury as a condition precedent 
toan action ; it abolishes the limit of time 
within which under the old law an action 
could be brought ; it abotishes the limi- 
tation of the amount of damages that 
may be recovered ; in short, it assimilates 
an action in all respects to an ordinary 
County Court action; and it gives the 
right to bring an action in the County 
Court, and providing the damages claimed 
do not exceed £100, there is no power to 
remove it elsewhere. I notice indications 
of opinion that the figure named is too 
low, and I shall be happy to entertain 
suggestions that hon. Members may 
make, provided it turns out that the 
figure can be properly raised. I have 
explained to the House, necessarily I fear, 
at some length the provisions of this 
Bill. I have only to say, in concluding 
my remarks, that in the view of the 
Government the Bill contains three vital 
principles : The first is, that it abolishes 
the doctrine of common employment ; the 
second is,that it prohibits contracts by a 
workman renouncing his statutory rights ; 
and, thirdly, it simplifies the procedure 
by means of which the workman can 
seck his statutory remedy. These are 
vital principles. The other provisions 
are more or less matters of detail on which 
we hope to arrive at a common agree- 
ment in all parts of the House, and so to 
reach the satisfactory solution of a 
question which, I hope, is now removed 
beyond the range of Party controversy, 
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and in the settlement of which all Parties 
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are equally interested. I move the 


Second Reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Asquith.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
move the following Amendment, which 
he had placed on the Paper :— 


rose to 


“ That no amendment of the Law relating te 
Employers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 
which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own acts or default.” 

Mr KNOX (Cavan, W.): I wish, 
Mr. Speaker, to ask you a question on a 
point of Order. It is this: Whether the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
can be moved on the present stage of 
the Bill? An Amendment on a Second 
Reading would, in the — ordinary 
course, if carried, be fatal to the 
Bill, and I venture 
respectfully to ask whether, as the 
object which the right hon. Gentle- 
man Wishes to attain can be achieved by 
an Amendment moved in Committee, 
that is not the proper course to adopt ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I see no objection 
to the Amendment on the Paper. The 
right hon. Gentleman must take the 
responsibility of it. 

*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
CuarLes Russet, Hackney, 8.): 1 
should like, as a point of Order in this 
connection, to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether, if this Amendment be carried, it 
does not prevent the Sevond Reading of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, it 
traverses the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
the House is very much indebted to my 
right hon. Friend for his lucid ex position of 
the principles of the Bill, and also for 
his explanations of the objections to the 
present state of the law which have in- 
duced the Government to bring in the 
Bill. My right hon. Friend would hardly 
have been himself if he had not, in 
referring to me, made use of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. As he himself 
has said, he does not rely upon it in 
criticism ; and as IL imagine my conduct is 
not before the House, I also, I think, 
may pass it by. He is curious to know 
whether I propose to carry this Amend- 
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ment to a Division. And my right hon. 
Friend below me _ is anxious to, know 
what the effect of my doing so would be 
if I were to secure a majority of the 
House. I will tell my right hon, Friend 
why I put the Amendment down, I 
put down the Amendment chiefly with a 
view of explaining to the House an 
alternative proposal which I think would 
more satisfactorily settle the question. 
Whether I carry it to a Division or not 
depends, in some part, upon the course of 
the Debate. If my right hon, Friend 
is prepared to say that when this 
Bill goes into Committee he will give 
impartial consideration to any Amend- 
ment to carry out the views which I 
have put on the Paper, then I agree 
that it would be better to reserve any 
Division to that period of the Debate. 
If he says that the Government hold it 
to be a vital part of their proposal that 
any Amendment of that kind should be 
resisted at any stage of the Bill, then, 
as the object of a Divisien would be to 
put on record the names of hon, Gentle- 
men in recording their opinions on this 
matter, it might, perhaps, be convenient 
to the House to take a Division at this 
stage. There are raised in 
this House where there is no hope of 
taking away the majority of the House, 
and no one expects, in these cireum- 
stances, to be successful in a Division to 
reduce the normal majority of the Party 
that proposes the measure. At the same 
time, in many of these cases it is desirable 


quest ious 


and interesting, as a matter of record, to 
have the names of hon. Members on both 
sides who are in favour or who are 
against the proposition ; and I imagine 
that this is not, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us, a Party question. I, 
therefore, can imagine that on all sides of 
the House there might be some division 
of opinion in reference to these matters. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
my Amendment was in reality a proposal 
to substitute industrial assurance for 
employers’ liability. I do not entirely 
accept his language. In the first place, 
Ido not call mine a proposal for industrial 
assurance, I may here state that one of 
the serious objections which applied to 
the difficulty of raising contributions 
from the workmen of the migratory 
class does not apply in the least to my 
proposa!, I proposed that the compensa- 
tion to which they are eutitled should be 
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paid to them through the channel of the 
employer without their making any con- 
tribution to the same themselves. There- 
fore, that objection does not apply, and 
the words “ industrial assurance ” do not 
quite correctly express my meaning. I 
should prefer “ industrial compensation.” 
I am not proposing to substitute anything 
for employers’ liability; I am adding 
industrial compensation to employers’ 
liability. I object to the proposal of the 
Government on this ground : that it is 
not a proposal which would settle on 
lines broad and simplea long-standing con- 
troversy, and would place the law on a 
logical footing. That is precisely what 
the proposal does not do. It neither 
settles a long-standing controversy, nor 
does it put the law on a logical footing. 


Employers’ 


In the present law there are many 
anomalies ; and a new law would only 
add a new crop of anomalies and give 


rise to difficulties more serious than any 
we have had to deal with, That is my 
position, which I shall endeavour to 
prove to the House. There two 
principles in connection with the subject 
which may be put in operation concur- 
rently, or which may be treated separately. 
They are: This principle of employers’ 
liability—that is to say, the principle of 
the responsibility of employers for 
accidents which are directly or indirectly 
due to their own misconduct or neglect. 
That is the principle of the existing law. 
Under the existing law, if an accident 
occurs cither owing to the direct neglect 
or laches of the employer, owing to the 
faults of machinery of which he 
ought to have been aware, owing to mis- 
conduct or neglect of superintendence, 
the employer is held to be liable, and is, 
as it were, penalised for the consequences 
of his misconduct. But in the case of 
the present law what I may call the 
moral liability of the employer is the 
game as his legal liability. That is 
the principle of the law, and it is, to my 
mind, a perfectly logical and consistent 
principle. The Bill goes beyond that ; 
and for the first time it proposes to make 
an employer liable in cases in which no 
one can say that he has any moral liability. 
He is to be legally liable in pocket for 
matters over which he cannot possibly 
exercise any practical control. Take one 
or two cases. The simplest case is that 
of an accident in a mine. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, if an accident in a mine 
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takes place owing to defects in the ven- 
tilation which the employer ought to 
have prevented, he is liable for all the 
consequences of those defects; but in 
the Bill, if an explosion were to take 
place in a mine owing to the stupidity or 
misconduct of a workman who had struck 
a light ina place where was an outlet of 
gas, and by that carelessness 200 or 300 
workmen were killed or injured, the em- 
ployer would be pecuniarly liable to the 
representatives of these men. You have 
entered on a new principle. You are no 
longer punishing an employer for a 
matter in which he is morally liable, but 
you are fining him in order to provide 
compensation in the case of deaths or in- 
jury of people where he has had no moral 
liability whatever. Take, again, the case 
of a shipatsea, You may easily suppose 
accidents which are distinctly due to the 
misconduct of the employer. He may 
have overloaded his ship, and sent her to 
the bottom as completely as if he had 
scuttled her in the deep sea, or he may 
not have taken proper to have 
proper rigging. In all these cases by all 
means penalise the employer for his mis- 
conduct. But suppose when at sea a 
sailor who has gone up the rigging lets a 
pulley drop on the head of a sailor below, 
can it be pretended that the shipowner, 
perhaps thousands of miles away, is inany 
sense, directly or indirectly, answerable 
for the conduct of that sailor who lets 
the pulley drop on the head of his fellow 
sailor? That, again, is an illustration 
in which undoubtedly you have given up 
all idea of moral liability. I might 
put as a third case that of an engine- 
driver on the railway, who starts his 
engine while his mate is oiling the 
wheel. His mate is injured ; you ean 
hardly say that there was carelessness on 
the part of the engine-driver ; the acci- 
dent might have been purely accidental ; 
but, in any circumstances, you cannot pre- 
tend that that accident was due to the 
fault of the Railway Company or that 
they ought to be held morally responsible 
for the consequences. Therefore, I say 
if you adopt the principle of the Bill you 
give up the idea of moral responsibility, 
and you take the ground of expediency. 
You say that when a man is injured it is 
right that he should have compensation, 
and you are making the employer the 
channel for the payment of that com- 
pensation. That is my principle ; but 
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that is not adopted in its entirety by the 
right hon. Gentleman, becauses he only 
uses the employer for the purpose of pay- 
ing compensation in those cases in which 
a fellow-workman is the cause of the 
injury, and thereby he leaves untouched 


more than a half of the whole of the 
accidents which occur in the United 
Kingdom, For my part, in this matter 


the persons whom the House ought to 
think are the injured persons are the 
family of the person who is injured or 
killed ; and I do hold it to be the moral 
obligation of the House to provide in 
every such case that these persons should 
be compensated as far as pecuniary com- 
pensation can be afforded. That does 
not touch my equal conviction that you 
should maintain and preserve and, if 
necessary, extend and render 
stringent, all those provisions of the law 
which are wecessary to make the 
employer properly careful in all 
matters that are within his proper cbliga- 
tions. Therefore, do not let it be said 
that in proposing to extend this Bill I 
have the slightest idea of putting forward 
universal compensation for accidents. 
Wherever you can show that an employer 
is morally liable, by all means penalise 
him. I say that this Bill is incomplete, 
as it deals only with the minority of the 
questions with which we have to grapple. 
I am afraid that in this country we have 
no satisfactory statistics dealing with the 
subject, but the German official statistics 
are exceedingly complete, and, dealing 
as they do with an enormous mass of 


more 


trade, they may be relied upon as 
accurate. According to the German 


statistics, of all the accidents that take 
place in all trades subject to the German 
law, 19°26 per cent.—that is, only 20 per 
cent.—are held to be due to the conduct 
or neglect of the employers; 7°73 per 
cent. are partly due to the conduct of the 
workmen and employers—that is, the 
statistics are unable to separate them 
accurately as between the two ; 25°64 
per cent. ure entirely due to the fault of 
workmen; and that leaves 43°40 per 
cent., which I can only deseribe as 
accidents due to what we call the acts of 
God—that is, accidents which cannot be 
attributed to the personal action of work- 
men or employers. That leaves 3 per 
cent. unaccounted for. It follows from this 
that if you are able by law, as my right 
hon. Friend desires todo, to protect persons 
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suffering from accidents caused by the 
employer's conduct or that of fellow- 
workmen, you would still leave over 40 
per cent. absolutely unprovided for. Let 
me take the case of a mine explosion, 
which is probably caused either by the 


carelessness of the employer or the 
negligence of the workmen; but there 


are many other accidents in mines which 
cannot be attributed to any personal 
intervention. There are occasionally 
falls of roof, which are as unaccountable 
as an earthquake itself. I will next 
take the of losses at sea, in 
which I have a special and rather ex- 
ceptional interest. It is hardly ever 
possible to say the cause of a ship's 
foundering. You may attribute it to the 
misconduct of the employer or to careless- 


case 


ness on the part of the seamen or officers 
of the ship, but hardly inany case have you 
evidence to go upon, and in a great many 
cases it may be fairly assumed that the 
foundering took place under circumstances 
which are practically beyond human con- 
trol. 
distressing of the cases that oceur, and 
yet these are cases which are to be wholly 
unprovided for by this Bill. I would 
take the ordinary case of a factory boiler 
explosion. There is almost always an 
inquiry, and I am sure the President of 
the Board of Trade will bear me out that 
in the vast number of cases no explana- 
tion is given, Ina great many cases it 
remains a mystery to the end of time 
how the explosion occurred. The pre- 
sent law provides for 20 per cent.—that 
is, one-fifth of the total accidents 
which take place. The new law proposes 
to provide for one-third of the total— 
33 per cent,—and thus you have 53 per 
cent. provided for and 47 per cent. entirely 
left without any provision whatever. 
Now I come to point out a deliberate 
omission, for which my right hon. Friend 
has given no reason and no explanation, 
In the first place, under the Bill all eases 
will be taken out of compensation where 
the workman knew of the negligence 
which had caused the accident and did 
not within a reasonable time give infor- 
mation to his employer or some superior 
in his employ. So that the workman 
would have no ground of action unless he 
informed the employer of the defect he 
had discovered. I say that that is very 
hard on the workman. In the vast num- 
ber of cases the workman will not dare to 
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give information to the employer, know- 
ing that he would cause expense to his 
employer, and that he would be looked 
upon probably as a troublesome fellow. 
I remember a case which happened when 
I was President cf the Board of Trade, 
when a captain of a ship went out 
to sea and his ship foundered, under 
what circumstances nobody ever 
knew. But it did happen that after 
the ship foundered with the loss 
of the captain and 23 of the crew a 
letter was produced, written by the 
captain previous to starting on his last 
voyage to his wife. In that letter he 
said that the ship was so overloaded, 
and so ill-found, that he felt he was 
going to his death, but that he could not 
complain, for if he did so he would be a 
marked man. I do not say whether he 
was wrong or right, but that is a feature 
which must be taken into account. A 
great many workmen will not acquaint 
their employers with defects, and, there- 
fore, I say that if this clause remains in 
the Bill, it is perfectly certain that a 
large number of persons for whom the 
3ill is intended to provide will not be 
provided for. That is one deduction, 
therefore, that has to be made from the 
53 per cent. for which the Bill proposes 
to provide. You have to prove negli- 
gence, and how are you todo it? It is 
the workman who has to prove the 
negligence. Whence is the evidence to 
come? From his fellow-workmen, who 
depend for their employment on the 
continued good opinion of their em- 
ployer? When a workman has to rely 
upon evidence of that kind, and the 
scene of the accident is in the possession 
of his employer, the difficulties which 
threaten to come his way will be almost 
insurmountable. There will bea number 
of cases under this Bill in whieh, although 
the accident is due to negligence of one 
kind or another, it will be impossible for 
the workman to supply sufficient proof 
when the matter is brought to trial. 
My right hon. Friend said that his object 
in preparing this Bill was to prevent the 
possibility of litigation. Why, the Bill 
will make litigation certain in a vast 
number of cases, and will increase 
enormously the difficulties of the work- 
man. What is the case now? When- 
ever there is litigation the workman who 
succeeds and recovers compensation has 
practically nothing left for himself, for 
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what he recovers is absorbed in costs ; 
and { am certain that under this Bill 
the expense of proving his case will be 
so great that when compensation is 
awarded to a workman it will be illusory 
compensation. There is another most 
curious limitation in the Bill. I use the 
word “curicus,” having regard to the 
intentions of my right hon. Friend to 
found his measure on a logical basis. 
The application of the Billis confined under 
Sub-section A of Clause 6 to “every 
person engaged in manual labour,” Why is 
thisdone? I cannot see why from the bene- 
ficent provisions of this Bill such persons 
as clerks, foremen, and managers should be 
wholly excluded. Is it because they have 
no Trade Unions torepresentthem? Men 
engaged in clerical work, which is often 
less highly remunerated than manual 
labour, may and sometimes do suffer when 
an accident occurs. Take the case of a 
boiler explosion, I have known clerks 
to be killed in their office at the same 
time that workmen have been killed in 
the mill. Why are clerks not to be com- 
pensated ? The Bill shows a want of 
logical principle. In Sub-section B of 
Clause 6 the Bill is made to apply to 
every railway servant. This includes, I 
suppose, stationmasters and other people 
not actually engaged in manual labour. 
Why are such persons engaged under a 
Railway Company to be entitled to com- 
pensation when, if they left the railway 
and took other employment, they would 
not be entitled to it? Sub-section D 
includes every person employed on board 
a ship—the waiters in a passenger ship, 
the captain himself, the inferior officers, 
the boatswain, &e. All these persons 
holding positions which are not the 
positions of persons doing manual labour 
will be compensated for accidents, but 
persons holding analogous positions on 
land will not be compensated. When 
you have made all these deductions you 
will not be dealing with 53 per cent. of 
the total accident cases. I very much 
doubt whether you will be dealing with 
more than 40 per cent. There is one 
other exclusion. Why are domestic 
servants who are engaged in manual 
labour and who are at least as deserving 
of consideration as any other class of 
persons ? Why are they left outside the 
purview of the Bill? As long as they 
are excluded you exclude the largest class 
of those who are engaged in manual 
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labour. Having shown what is the state 


of the case under the Bill, I turn to the 
alternative which I propose. I take the 
principle of the German law, and I hold 
that the right to compensation of any 
person injured in the ordinary course of 
his employment is a public right and a 
natural obligation, and, therefore, I would 
provide that in every case of accident, 
with one exception, the person injured or 
his representative should receive compen- 
sation. The one case excepted is the case of 
a man’s own act or default. It does not 
seem to me reasonable and logical that an 
exception should be made in that par- 
ticular case ; for if you give compensation 
toa man whose accident has resulted from 
his own act or default, you take away one 
very strong ground for precaution and 
varefulenss on the part of workmen. It 
would be monstrously illogical to say 
that you ought to punish the employer 
in order to make him careful, and that 
you ought to reward the workman who 
is not careful. With that exception my 


Amendment would provide for every 
vase. By its adoption you would get 


rid of litigation. All a workman would 
have to do would be to show that the 
accident was not the result of his own 
negligence. If it was not the result of 
suck negligence he would have an inde- 
feasible right to compensation in what- 
ever way the accident occurred. Now I 
have to deal with the position of the 
employer in this matter. In dealing 
with compensation, I should be inclined 
to treat the employer merely as a con- 


venient channel through which the 
compensation should be paid. I should 


expect that, if the liability to pay com- 
pensation were made universal, every 
employer would insure, and I should not 
object to the Amendment put down by 
the hon. Member for the Blackfriars 
Division of Glasgow, which seeks to 
make it the duty of the employer to 
insure his men. Let me deal with the 
matter from the point of view of the 
employer. It may be interesting to the 
House to know that an old Member of 
the House, now dead—Mr. Knowles— 
who was noted for the intense interest he 
took in these questions, and who certainly 
understood the case of the employer, 
although he would have been opposed to 
many provisions of this Bill, he was 
prepared to accept this universal liability, 
and he was of opinion that it would be 
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the only thoroughly satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. He foresaw that 
the would be met by universal 
insurance, and that the insurance, if 
extended over the whole country, and 
over every trade, would only be a very 
small matter indeed. I have made a 
‘alculation as to what the cost would be 
to the Coal-Mining Associations, and I 
find that the cost of providing for every 
accident to every miner throughout the 
country would be +595 of a penny, or 
little more than halfpenny a ton of coal. 
But then I have to deal with objections 
on the part of the workpeople to the 
principle of insurance. Under the 
present system there nothing to 
prevent insurance, and under the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend there is nothing to 
prevent insurance. In fact, he has made 
insurance an absolute necessity. I am 
not proposing any alteration in the law 
as it stands, nor do I believe that any 
way by which insurance could 
effectively prohibited could be discovered. 
The objection to insurance that workmen 
take is twofold. They object that in the 
long run it would be deducted from their 
wages. To that I that the 
employer now insures his machinery and 
his buildings, and am I to be told that 
that comes out of the wages of his work- 
people ? If it does not, why should the 
insurance of his men against accident 
come out of their wages’ At any rate, 


"ase 


is 


be 


answer 


if everything else comes out of the 
wages, this would not make any 


practical difference, seeing, as I have 


shown, that the cost of providing 
against accident in coal mines would 


only be $d. per ton, and that it would all 
go back to the workmen as compensation. 
Therefore, I do not treat that as a 
serious objection. But what I do treat 
as a serious objection on the part of the 
workmen is, that if you refrain from 
penalising the employer you remove the 
pressure upon him to take proper care 
and precaution. In answer to that 
objection, I would say that almost every 
accident is already the subject of loss to 
the employer. It cannot be possible for 
an accident involving the loss of life or 
limb to take place without pecuniary loss 
to the employer, and the fear of that 
pecuniary loss is, I think, sufficient to 
promote carefulness on the part of the 
employer. But, if you disagree with me 
ys that, I am willing to go with you in 
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any provision for penalising the employer 
who is found guilty of negligence. What 
would be the effect if you could prevent 
insurance? Take a case which might 
happen under the Bill of my right hon, 
Friend, the case of a mine explosion. In 
such an explosion, caused, as I imagine, 
by the negligence of a workman, 200 
or 300 workmen are killed. The com- 
pensation due to the families of those 
men under this Bill would amount to an 
enormous sum, and I venture to say that 
no capitalist after this Bill would go into 
mining and undertake that risk without 
either insuring against it or taking mea- 
sures to turn his business into a Limited 
Liability Company. Of cases in which 
there no insurance you will find a 
large proportion in which the firm or 
employer will be unable to meet these 
charges. The employer becomes bank- 
rupt, if you like; but what advantage is 
that to the family of the injured work- 
man? They have no redress, because 
by the Bill you will have created a lot 
of needy employers who will be totally 
unable to bear the expense of compensa- 
tion. Now, I think I have gone through 
all the points. At all events, I am con- 
tent to have stated my alternative case 
to the House. If the House were dis- 
posed to deal with it in a favourable 
sense, I am quite prepared to agree with 
my right hon. Friend that it would be 
most desirable that this Bill should be 
the vehicle for the reform, and I should 
be content if it were amended in Com- 
mittee. Meantime, I beg the House to 
consider whether it worth while to 
deal with this subject in a partial way, 
and whether it would not be better once 
for all to settle the right of every work- 
man to compensation, You could do it 
at a very small cost, and the law would 
be placed on that logical and satisfactory 


is 


is 


basis which it is the desire of my right | 


hon. Friend to attain. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 


(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Will this Bill be 
taken first on Thursday ? Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will inform us. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I am afraid I cannot give the right hon. 
Gentleman any undertaking that the 
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(Hours of Labour) Bill. 


Bill will be the first Order on Thursday, 
The Government hope it will not be 
treated as a contentious measure, and 
that when it is again taken up it will be 
pushed forward and disposed of by hon, 
Gentlemen. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I may inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is immense 
interest in the measure on both sides of 
the House, and we should like to know 
when it is again to come on. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I 
give any undertaking at the moment ; 
but 1 will consider the point, and see 
what can be done. 


cannot 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


SERVANTS (HOURS OF 


BILL._(No. 165.) 


RAILWAY 
LABOUR) 


SECOND READING, 





Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Meunpetia, Shef- 
field, Brightside) : I beg to move the 
Second Reading of Bill. It 
measure on all fours with the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
which sat on the subject of Hours of 
Labour for Railway Servants, and over 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 





the is a 





(Sir M. Hicks Beach) presided. I hope 
the House will consent to the Second 
Reading. The matter has been before 


the House for a considerable time, and I 
trust it will not be necessary to delay 


this stage. 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That the Bill be now read a second 
| time.’"—(.Wr. Mundella.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the House had never had an opportunity 
of considering the Report of the Select 
Committee. They ought to discuss that 
Report before advancing the Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): As I understand from the 
statement which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, this Bill is iden- 
tical with the recommendations of the 
Select Committee over which I had the 
honour to preside. If that be so, and if 


I filled the office now held by the right 
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hon. Gentleman, I should have no objec- 
tion to the course he is now pursuing. 
Indeed, I would adopt it without hesita- 
tion. I trust, then that the Bill will be 
read a second time. If Members wish 
to discuss it the Government would pro- 
bably consent that it should be sent be- 
fore a Grand Committee. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
neither of the two Front Benches had 
explained the provisions of the Bill, and 
he thought they ought to protest against 
Bills being advanced in this way. It 
seemed to him that a Bill might pass 
into law without the House knowing 
anything about it at all. If the late 
Government had brought in measures of 
this class that were considered essential 
to the government of the country, they 
would have been opposed by those who 
were now Her Majesty’s Ministers. He 
did not think it was fair, or in 
the public interest, that they should 
be required to proceed with this measure 
at the present time, and he accordingly 
moved that the Debate stand adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
Bartley),—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


It being after Midnight, Mr. Speaker 
proceeded to interrupt the Business. 


Mr. Mvunpetta rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: 
to the right hon. Gentleman who moves 
that the Question be now put that the 
discussion of this Bill has lasted little 
more five There 
circumstances which no doubt seem quite 
to justify the right hon. Gentleman in 
making the Motion. But my responsi- 
bility is to consider the claims of a 
minority who may wish to further discuss 
a Bill. I have had an indication that 
hon. Members do wish for further dis- 
cussion ; therefore I am compelled to 
decline to put the Question. 


I would point out 


than minutes, are 


The Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 96.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
moved to report Progress. He had no 
objection to the Bill ; but when measures 
which were equally unobjectionable were 
moved from those Benches distinguished 
gentlemen of the Opposition—generally 
a Lord or aright hon.—got up and “ ob- 
jected.” He believed this was an admir- 
able Bill, perfect in all its parts, and it 
was with the greatest reluctance that he 
offered opposition to it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again —(Mr. T: M. 
Healy.) 

Sir F. POWELL (Wigan) hoped 
they would be allowed to go on with the 
Bill which had received support from all 
parts of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the Tory 
Members who “object” to my Bill— 
New Licences (Ireland) Bill—will give 
me an assurance that they will not 
obstruct that measure, I will withdraw 
my opposition to the present Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again ‘To-morrow. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report 
again upon Thursday. 


Progress ; to sit 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 105.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


(No. 91.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Wednesday 31st May. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
[EX PENSES}. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any sums with respect to the 
purchase and acquisition of lands payable under 
any Act of the present Session to enable Her 
Majesty’s Postmaster General to acquire lands 
in London, Liverpool, and Leeds for the Public 
Service, and of all expenses connected with 
carrying into effect the provisions of such Act. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


COINAGE [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of a sum not exceeding 
£250,000, and to apply any interest thereon, 
towards meeting the expenses incurred in 
pursuance of * The Coinage Act, 1891.” 


Resolution to be reported ‘To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Leng. Bill to establish 
Limited Partnerships, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Leng, Sir Albert Rollitt, and Mr. 
Jacoby. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 217.] 


COMMONS, 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider every Report made by the 
Board of Agriculture, certifying the expediency 
of any Provisional Order for the enclosure or 
regulation of a Common, and presented to the 
House during the last or present Sessions, be- 
fore a Bill be brought in for the confirmation of 
such Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power in respect of each 
such Provisional Order, to inquire and Report 
to the House whether the same should be con- 
firmed by Parliament ; and, if so, whether with 
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or without modification, and, in the event of 
their being of opinion that the same should not 
be confirmed, except subject to modifications, 
to report such modifications accordingly with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Board of Agriculture. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Twelve Members, Seven to be nominated by the 
House, and Five by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. 

Dr. Ambrose, Viscount Curzon, Sir Arthur 
Hayter, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. 
Jeffreys, and Mr. Taylor were accordingly 
nominated Members of the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(CJVr. 
Marjoribanks.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Public 
Accounts «lo consist of Fifteen Members :—Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Fenwick, Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Hanbury, Sir Arthur Hayter, Sir 
John Hibbert, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Sir 
Richard Temple, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. 
Webb, and Mr. Wodehouse. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five ve the quorum,—(Sir 
John Hibbert.) 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS DIJSTRIBU- 


TION, 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Speaker in superintending 
the form and regulating the Distribution of Par- 
liamentary Papers. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Bartley, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cavendish, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Howell, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Mr. Francis 
Stevenson. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(¥r. 
Causton.) 


PARLIAMENT (DEBATES 
PROCEEDINGS). 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of Contract, dated the 8th day of December, 
1892, entered into with Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode for printing and publishing Re- 
ports of Debates and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment.”—(Sir John Hibbert). 


AND 


Copy ‘presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 78.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


[INDEX. 








